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Abt.  L — Revut  dts  Dtux  Mondu. 
(Crilicisnu  on  English  Writers  of  Ro- 
mance. By  Philarete  Ghjisles.)  Paris. 
1S39— 1842. 

The  mutual  c^inions  entertained  by 
French  and  Engbah  of  each  other,  vere  in 
tbe  lut  century  univemlly  admitted  and 
agreed  on.  The  Engliahman  was  a  sturdy, 
camiToroui,  independent  clown  :  the  Frencfa- 
man  a  lanteni'iawed  skeleton  (the  epithet 
vaa  applied  to  bitn  as  far  back  as  Piera  Plow- 
man), soup-fed,  laced-dizened,  and  pressed 
under  tbe  triple  yoke  of  "popeiy,  slavery, 
and  wooden  shoes."  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  phyaical  or  raoral  characteristics  of  the 
two  people.  Tbe  Frenchman  was  irremedi- 
ably gay,  essentially  volatile  and  saltatory  : 
the  Eaglisbman,  reserved  aii3  splenetic,  even 
to  suicide.  Such  were  the  stereotyped  fea- 
tures of  each  race,  when  the  Revolution  drew 
its  dark  veil  between  tbem,  and  allowed  but 
distant  peeps  at  each  other's  deedt,  ways,  and 
tboushta. 

When  tbe  veil  oi  curtain  was  withdrawn, 
half  a  century  bad  done  its  work  on  both. 
The  Englishman,  pent  up  in  bis  splenetic 
islandj  bad  become,  or  at  least,  was  found  to 
be,  a  very  gay  and  pleasurable  fellow,  and  a 
slender  dandy  withal.  Tbe  division  of  pro- 
perty bad  in  the  mean  time  turned  the 
rrencbman  into  pastures  of  bis  own,  almost 
as  fat  as  John  Bull's  ;  and  he  bad  become  in 
conaetjuence  a  grave  and  ruminant  animal, 
with  a  protuberant  (ssophagus.  As  to  fashion, 
taste,  gait,  appearance,  everything  of  course 
was  topayturvy.  A  powdered  marquis  was 
no  more :  perukes  had  vanished :  and  the 
only  being  that  adhered  to  tbe  queu4,  and 
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other  extraordinary  appendages  of  the  laat 
century,  was  perhaps  tne  Postillion  ;  that  re- 
presentative of  Progress  being  more  behind- 
hand and  retr«jade,  than  any  other  of  hir 
compatriots.  In  exterior  setting  forth,  as  in 
many  more  respects,  military  ideas  had  super- 
seded all  others.  The  moustacbiod  officer 
was  in  the  highest  sphere  of  fashion  and 
notability.  And  women  dressed  .to  corres- 
pond: lacing;  up  their  cheats  like  these  of 
drummajora,  and  placing  their  waists  in  and 
about  the  region  of  tbe  hipbone,  as  faoisus 
are  wont  to  do.  Civilian  elegance,  which 
had  reached  such  a  beig'ht  in  Englead,  ia 
France  existed  not.  In  1815  Young  France 
touched  a  razor  once  a  week,  and  divers 
brushes  of  the  toilet  quite  as  seldom.  Yet  it 
was  then  tbe  dynasty  of  dandies  reigned  in 
England.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the 
French,  when  fine  specimens  of  this  frater- 
nity rolled  over  to  Dessein's,  and  invaded  tbe 
boulevards!  TheMoustacbe  was  dethroned, 
and  in  a  very  few  months  tbe  little  theatres 
began  to  ridicule  the  braggart  soldier  of  tbe 
Empire.  A  learned  essay  was  written,  which 
the  Institute  refused  to  print,  on  the  causes 
to  which  it  was  owing,  that  the  geniua  of 
tailoring  had  passed  in  modern  times  from 
Italy  to  Spain;  theji  from  Spain  to  France; 
and  lastly,  in  passing  to  England,  bad  aban- 
doned tbe  Latin  for  the  Teutonic  race.  The 
surprise  of  the  French  at  this  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Romans,  when  they  first  beheld 
their  general  Cecina  exchange  the  toga  for  a 
pair  of  Gallic  trews  and  tartans:  "quodver- 
licolore  sagulo,  braccas,  tegmea  oarbarvm, 
indutua,  togatoa  adloqtierttur." 

If  such  difference,  mutual  surprise,  and 
misapprehension  existed  respecting  external 
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^  attribntea  and  superficial  humours,  still  greater  | 
'''I^H  tUt!  surp.Ise,  wfaea  each  began  to  ex- 
amitl^  the  intellectual  productions  and  pro- 
gress oPtii^  otbt:r.  For  a.  Frenchman,  during 
the  firet  fiReen  yean  of  the  century,  to  have 
Icnown  English  literature  was  difficult ;  to 
'  have  talked  or  written  of  it,  impossible. 
Madame  de  StaSl  saw  the  first  edition  of  her 
"  Germany"  pounded  in  a  moriar,  because  it 
praised  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the 
Germans.  What  would  nave  befallen  her, 
bad  she  praised  Eagliah  men  and  letters,  re- 
minds one  of  the  proverbial  story  of  the 
Marseillais,  A  boy,  walkiQ|  peaceably  down 
the  street,  receives  from  a  Marseillais  a  rude 
kick,  which  leaves  him  sprawling.  The  boy 
rises,  and  with  lamentation  asks,  what  he  had 
done  to  the  aggressor  to  deserve  such  a  blow. 
"  What  have  you  done  to  me !"  resounds  the 
Marseillais.  "  Only  imagine  what  a  kick  you 
would  have  got  had  you  done  anything  to 
met"  Napoleon  converted  the  .Sllemagnt 
into  pastboard.  Had  it  been  an  ^nglettrre, 
he  would  have  done  scarcely  less  than  make 
an  Auto-da-F6  of  book  and  authoress  to- 
gether. 

Napoleon's  exile  of  Madame  de  Stael  sent 
her  to  England.  This  enabled  her  to  make 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Waverley  and 
Childe  Hasold,  and  through  her  means  Byron  ; 
and  Scott  poured  over  the  Channel  in  a  tide, 
that  soon  reached  the  farthest  limits  of  Europe. 
French  critics  indeed  at  first  withstood  the 
invasion.  The  classic  school  of  the  Empire 
denounced  the  author  of  Waverley  as  a  bar- 
barian of  the  mad  school  of  Shakspeare.  And 
though  Byron's  admiration  of  Napoleon  must , 
have  mollified  them,  their  admiration  of  his 
genius  was  neither  intelligent  nor  great.  It 
was  not  for  many  years,  and  not  till  after  the 
fighting  of  several  pitched  battles  between 
classics  and  romantics,  that  the  excellence 
(very  vurioos!)  of  Byron,  Gothe,  Scott,  and 
Moore  were  acknowledged.  Their  triumph 
was  won  in  the  most  legitimate  of  ways ; 
by  translations  ;  and  by  these  translaiions 
finding  sale  and  vogue  even  amongst  n  lower 
class  of  French  readers,  than  that  which  en- 
joyed the  originals  in  England. 

The  French  (notwithstanding  late  adven- 
tures of  Romancers  on  the  Rhine)  are  not 
trevelleta,  neither  do  they  care  to  go  forth  to 
seek  out  the  rarities  and  excellences  of  other 
nations.  But  they  are  generous  enough  to 
welcome  these,  when  brought  home  to  their 
doors.  Thus  from  1819  to  1825  a  translation 
manufactory  was  set  at  work,  which  poured 
forth  translations  every  month  :  prose  transla- 
tions of  the  poetry,  drama,  philosophy,  and 
literaiuje:  of  other  countries.  Even  the  high- 
est names  were  associated  with  the  scheme, 
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and  that  of  Guizot  himself  standi  at  the  head 
of  hundreds  of  volumes,  some  twenty  of  Shaks- 
peare  being  of  the  number. 

These  translations  were  not  confined  to 
novels  and  dramas.  Cousin  introduced  the 
French  to  Kant.  Joufiroy  translated  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Beid.  And  the  fiercest  combats 
between  the  old  school  of  itriperial  literature, 
and  the  new  one  of  tbe  rising  generation, 
took  place  on  the  fields  of  metaphysics. 
Messrs.  Jouy  and  his  friends  of  the  Comtitu- 
tionnel,  the  Minervi,  and  the  Pandore,  w^ere 
Voltairean,  materialist,  classic,  epigrammatic. 
The  new  antagonista  started  up  as  spiritual- 
ists,  romanticists,  and  serious  reasoners.  Con- 
dillac  was  the  ntplus  ultra  of  the  science  of 
mind  with  the  old  scbool:  supported  by  the 
physical  theories  of  Cabanis  and  Brouasaix, 
the  latter  of  whom  explained  life  by  nervous 
'irritation.  Their  antagonists traiulated  Leib- 
i  nitz,  reprinted  Descartes,  brought  back  the 
current  of  French  philosophy  to  its  source, 
land  asserted  with  Kant  that  consciousness 
\  was  proof  enough  of  soul.  These  doctrines 
were  expounded  in  the  Globe,  an  organ  of 
the  ideas  of  the  rising  generation,  which  was 
fast  superseding  the  Journals  and  the  veteran 
writers  of  the  imperial  school. 

The  antagonism,  which  stretched  into  the 
profundities  of  metaphysics,  was  as  great 
and  as  fierce  in  the  walks  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  produced  tho|e  controverues 
between  classics  and  romantics,  of  which  all 
have  beard.  The  Constitutionnel  vowed  in 
its  feuilleiont  that  the  tragedies  of  Jouy, 
Arnault,  and  Lemercier  were  in  the  only 
road  to  the  true  sublime.  The  romantics 
became  so  exaggerated  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, that  tbey  gave  birth  to  the  worst  extra- 
vagances  of  Dumas  and  Hugo. 

waj  one  writer,  however,  who 
might  have  served  to  conciliate  and  connect 
the  schools,  since  he  was  of  both.  He  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  one,  and  bad  grown  in- 
to the  other.  This  was  Chateaubriand.  He 
had  all  the  pomposity,  the  affectation,  and 
polished  cadence,  of  the  classic ;  while  be 
practised  the  imaginative  distortion,  and  aim- 
ed at  the  efiect,  of  the  romantic.  He  had 
been  in  England  and  America,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  our  literature,  and  had  published 
voluminous  criticisms  thereon.  Like  Vol- 
taire, he  began  by  praising  us  in  this  respect, 
and  then,  vexed  to  fiud  his  praise  too  loudly 
taken  up  and  echoed,  he  turned  round  and 
abused  us.  This  was  precisely  the  way  in 
which  Voltaire  treated  Shakspeare  :  first  dei- 
fied, and  then  tried  to  degrade  him.  Chateau- 
briand remained  true,  indeed,  to  Shakspeare 
and  to  Milton.  But  his  opinions  of  his  great 
English  contemponries  varied.    They  varied 
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vith  the  Bttacks  of  his  great  disease :  hit 
Tanity.  He  is  loud  in  prBtae  of  Byron  ;  very 
anxious  to  establish  that  the  idea  of  Childe 
Harold  was  taken  from  R6a6  j  and  carries 
conceit  to  the  extreme  of  the  ludtcn 
ai^inw  that  Byron's  total  silence  as 
name  of  Chateaubriand  must  have  been  owing 
to  his  having  lefl  an  eariy  letter  of  the  poet'i 
unanswered.  To  Walter  Scott,  ChateaU' 
briand  is  unjust  when  his  vanity  is  again 
awake  ;  and  on  one  occaaion  be  prefers  Man- 
zoni's  novels  to  the  Waverley  series.  At 
others  bis  better  taste  predominates,  though 
it  does  not  save  him  from  exa^eration. 
'England  is  all  Shakspeare,'  raid  hp, 'and 
even  down  to  the  present  time  Shakapeare 
has  lent  his  soliloquy  to  Byron,  his  dialogue 
to  Walter  Scott." 

From  1820  to  1830  Chateaubriand  became 
lost  in  politics.  Fortunately  for  themsel^ 
however,  the  young  school  of  which  we  have 
talked,  shut  out  politics  from  their  studies 
and  writings,  if  not  from  their  sentiments.  It 
is  a  singular  remark,  that  any  great  and  suc- 
cessful attack  against  a  dominant  political  party 
and  establisbed  political  ideas,  must  be  made  by 
regular  and  distant  approaches,  and  by  a  re- 
currence to  other  fields  end  arms  than  those 
which  politics  themselves  aSbrd.  The  old- 
established  Tory  system  of  governing  in  Eng- 
land, the  declaring  all  for  the  best,  and  im- 
provement a  chimera,  was  attacked  in  1790 
and  the  following  years  by  a  revolutionary 
party,  which  thought  to  carry  all  by  a  coup 
de  main.  The  attempt  was  defeated,  and 
flung  not  only  disgrace  but  ridicule  on  its 
abettors.  But  then  began  a  more  slow  and 
regular  warfare.  Liberal  thinkers,  instead  oT 
■torming  the  walls  of  Tory  power,  began  to 
sap  them.  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  set 
up,  and  became  a  school :  a  normal  school 
for  statesmen,  and  a  medium  for  the  dilflision 
of  a  bost  of  opinions  all  opposed  to  those 
which  prevailed.  It  was  a  hterary  and  phi- 
losophical opposition,  that  commenced  in  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  and  that  took  one 
quarter  of  that  century  to  do  its  work.  It 
brought  about  the  liberal  reaction  which  end- 
ed in  emancipation  and  reform. 

We  havb  thus  digressed  into  English  poli- 
tics merely  ibr  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
the  young  French  school,  embodied  in  Le 
Glo^  journal,  meditated  by  commencing  a 
literary  and  philosophical  opposition.  Tney 
felt  that  the  then  existing  opposition  to  ultra- 
monarchic  and  ultra-religious  ideas  was  based 
on  a  worn-out  and  worthless  foundation : 
namely,  on  the  materialist  and  military  creed 
of  the  empire  :  and  this  tbey  deemed  perni- 
cious, ana  incompatible  with  constitutional 
progress.    They  ttierefore  took  stand  on  ano- 
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ther  ground.  They  avowed  respect  for  »li- 
gion,  with  the  right  of  examination  and  jadg^ 
ment ;  respect  for  monarchy,  and  for  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Bourbons,  provided  the  latter 
in  turn  respected  the  constitution.  Folitict, 
however,  they  did  not  expatiate  upon.  O^ 
position  was  then  carried  on  In  secret  socie- 
ties and  conspiracies  by  men  of  action,  and 
carbonari  ;  and  thinking  men  feared  almost  a* 
much  the  failure  as  the  success  of  such  ap- 
peals to  cunnin*  and  to  force.  Therefore  it 
was  that  the  fi/afre  confined  itself  to  reason- 
ing ;  and  put  forth  disquisitions  on  political 
economy,  on  penal  law;  on  the  collatersi, 
rather  than  the  principal,  questions  of  politica*. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  at  this  moment 
going  on  in  Germany  ;  where  political  discua- 
slon  is  forbidden,  but  where  opposition  to  ab- 
solutist idens  is  carried  on  by  literary,  criti- 
cal, and  philosophic  jonmala.  Buge't 
Deutsche  Jahrb&cher  is  much  what  the  Globe 
was  in  Paris  some  fifteen  ^eors  back.  And 
all  Germany  is  indeed  alive  with  the  fier- 
cest discussions  on  all  subjects  save  poHttCS. 
The  contest  between  Hegel's  scholars  and 
Schelling's,  and  between  the  literature  of 
Young  Germany  and  that  of  the  Old,  as  well 
as  between  the  prohibition  and  free  trade 
schools  in  political  economy,  give  ample  ex- 
ercise to  the  national  mind,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  serious  discuaaion  of  a  Peo- 
ple that  must  be  free. 

The  Parisian  Globi  wai  mariied  with  the 
greatest  generosity  of  criticism  towards  foreign 
excellence.  The  chef  d'  auvres  of  Byron, 
Gothe,  Scott,  were  welcomed  and  criticised 
by  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration. 
And  the  young  men  writers,  who  began  with 
criticisms  of  foreign  literature,  ended  by  in- 
troducing the  freedom  of  foreign  literature 
into  their  own.  What  might  have  been  the 
result  it  is  impoasible  now  to  say;  for  the 
Events  of  1830  blighted  the  harvest,  and  Sung 
the  quiet  student,  as  well  as  the  bnstling  in- 
triguer, into  the  coane  arena  of  politics. 
They  put  a  slop  to  all  the  labour  of  the  study 
or  the  cabinet,  and  converted  France  into  a 
forum,  where  nothing  hut  public  al&irs  and 
interests  were  listened  to.  The  poet,  the 
philosopher,  ths  historian,  the  Lamartines, 
the  Cousins,  and  the  Thienes,  were  put  in 
political  harnen,  and  made  to  drag  the  State ; 
and  atl  classes  of  Letters  were  melted  up  to- 
gether into  that  compound  of  which  mere 
journalists  are  mad^.  . 

The  effect  of  the  Bevolutied  of  1830,  oa 
that  highest  class  of  intellectual  researchea 
wbidi  concerns  mind  itself)  was  singular.  It 
'Eilenced  the  rational  and  learned  profinBor; 
but  it  gave  birth  to  a  crowd  of  empirics  and 
enthusiasts,  who  believed  that  the  worid  was 
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OB  ibe  ptMnt  of  legeaeration,  and  that  they 
were  called  eipecutlly  to  aid  in  the  great 
woik.  The  bt.  Simoniaiii  undertook  to 
found  a  new  religion :  a  new  social,  and  of 
coune  a  new  political,  Byitem.  They  pur- 
chaied  the  Glohe,  and  converted  it  to  these 
mystic  and  absurd  preachings.  From  St.  Si- 
monism,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  sprung  a  best  of 
pbilosoj^ico-social  schools  J  which  flourished 
while  their  system  was  in  nubibus,  but  no 
Booner  was  it  applied  or  realized,  than  its  ab- 
BUrdity  became  too  manifest  even  to  the  eyes 
of  the  interested  neophytes.  One  philoBO- 
phet  indeed  wisely  determined  to  keep  always 
on  the  wing,  and  aever  to  advance  from  fan- 
cy to  reality.  He,  like  Hegel,  could  never 
be  refuted,  seeing  that  he  never  asserted  any- 
thing. Thanks  to  this  prudent  precaution, 
and  to  a  certain  mystic  eloquence,  Ballenche 
has  not  only  earned  and  kept  a  reputation, 
but  hai  even  forced  his  way  into  the  Acade- 
my. 

One  should  have  hoped  that  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  interrupted  liteiary  studies,  would 
at  leaat  have  g^iven  birth  to  excellence  in  po- 
sitive and  practical  science.  But  no.  When 
that  noblest  of  all  professional  chairs,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Combative  Legislation,  was 
founded  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  he  was 
obliged  to  fill  it  by  a  demi-St.-Simonian,  a 
ma^ian  of  talent,  fitter  to  touch  on  any  sub- 
ject than  that  of  legislation.  And  when  the 
chair  of  political  economy  was  to  be  filled,  the 
French  were  obliged  to  apply  to  Geneva,  in- 
vite Count  Bfnai,  vote  bim  to  be  a  French- 
man, and  make  him  a  Peer. 

However  ioimical  to  professional  chaira  and 
historical  studies,  the  RevolutiooJid  but  give 
increased  activity  to  the  caterers  for  the  stage 
and  the  circulating  library.  It  is  singulai 
that  in  times  which  offered  such  ample  mate- 
rials for  bislory,  historical  studies  should  be 
interrupted,  and  people  become  too  absorbed 
in  the  history  of  toe  present  to  give  attention 
to  the  chronicles  of  the  past.  Yet  it  was  not 
leisure  that  was  Wanting ;  there  soon  having 
arisen  an  increased  demand  for  the  imagina- 
tive and  the  tight.  Novelists  came  forth  in 
■cores;  the  legion  of  vaudevillists was,  if  pos- 
nble,  augmented ;  and  a  new  class  of  readers 
seemed  to  spriugup,  eager  for  ibe  daily  fare 
of  literature.  Previous  to  1830  common 
readers  required  a  seasoning  of  politics  in  ev- 
erythiog.  They  required  to  have  their  pal- 
ate tickled  by  hidden  allusions  to  the  glories 
of  the  empire,  the  old-womanish ness  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  hypocrisy  of  priests,  and  the 
tyriinny  of  prefects.  Berenger,  »ilh  his  point- 
ed yat  covered  satire  on  all  these  things,  wa^ 
the  concentntion  of  natbnal  feeling,  and  of 
course  his  popularity  was  beyond  bounds. 


The  sentiment  that  ran  through  a  novel  was 
generally  but  the  essence  of  Berenger,  difiiised 
in  the  washy  medium  of  three  volumes.  The 
year  of  1830  did  away  with  this  mass  of  scn- 
timtnt  oblige,  and  put  an  end  in  France,  at 
least,  to  the  empire  of  Paul  de  Kock  and  Pi- 

Eault-Lebrun.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
ere  into  the  merits,  as  novelists,  of  Balzac, 
Sand,  Hugo,  and  Dumas;  although  the  pecu- 
liar taste  which  created  them,  or  which  they 
modified,  would  be  worthy  of  something  bet- 
ter in  the  war  of  analysis,  than  that  with 
which  they  judge  our  works  of  light  litera- 
ture. 

The  great  diSerence  between  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  French  and  our  own,  is  that 
French  efibrts  of  this  kind  derive  their  source 
and  spirit  from  the  drama ;  the  education  and 
inspiration  of  all  French  novelists  being  the- 
atrical. The  theatre  is  the  temple  of  their 
literature,  and  the  parterrt  its  tribunal :  no 
one  daring  to  uppeai  to  any  other  more  select. 
No  French  writer  has  sate  down  in  the 
solitude  of  rural  life,  and  given  loose  reins  to 
his  imagination  to  narrate  simply,  as  for  the 
amusement  of  a  few  idle  and  intellectual 
friends.  His  solitude  is  not  more  remote  than 
a  greniCT-  of  the  Kue  Richelieu ;  and  his 
reciieillemenl  or  reflection  is  no  more  than  a 
brief  morning's  apace. 

Were  Christopher  North  in  his  old  ill-hu- 
mour, as  we  hope  he  still  is  in  his  pristine  vi- 
gour, be  might  stigmatize  the  whole  body  of 
French    writers  as  cockney.     Ihey  are   at 
home  in  the  puddle  and  the  pavement,  and 
even  George  Sand  describes  the  country  with 
the  peculiar  relish  of  a  cit.     Town  and  the- 
atre are  words  and  things,  that  go  together ; 
id  dramatic  criticism,  in  converse  as  in  print, 
with  the  Parisian  a.  matter  of  the  very  first 
iportance.     With  the  French  writer,  it  is 
the  same.     He  looks  to  have  his  volumes  cri- 
ticised as  a  play,  and  he  dms  at  giving  it  as 
much  of  what  he  craisiders  the  good  qualities 
of  a  play  as  passible. 

When  the  present  race  of  French  novelists 
started  up  to  cater  for  the  public,  they  had 
the  world  before  them.  No  such  thing  as 
true  pictures  of  life,  its  daily  habits,  vicissi- 
tudes, either  past  or  present  had  ever  been 
represented  in  French  novels.  And  The 
Natural  was  a  mine  that  one  would  think  they 
might  have  explored.  But  the  drama  was 
not  in  the  natural  mood  for  the  then  present. 
Scribe  had  exhausted  the  natural  and  the 
simple,  as  far  as  these  in  actual  life  presented 
traits  and  characters  sufficiently  striking  for  the 
stage.  And  a  melodramatic  taste  had  arisen, 
with  a  craving  for  strong  emotions.  Hugo 
came  to  dose  the  public  with  imaginative 
cat/enne^    His  borTon  told  upon  the  stage: 
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lod,  telling  oa  the  stage,  vere  of  counemade 
to  tell  in  the  Tolune.  Hans  of  Iceland,  and 
Bug  Jaigal,  electrified  French  readers,  who 
had  beea  dumberiog  over  the  Jadaitti  of 
D'Artincourt,  the  noveliat  of  the  KeBtoratitxi. 
It  was  not  till  after  Tahna'a  de&th,  however, 
that  the  Tb£fLtie  Fran^aii  was  invaded  by 
the  Tomantica.  As  long  as  lie  lived,  his  great 
popnlaritj  as  well  as  his  great  genius  enabled 
the  manager  to  dispense  with  any  concession 
to  the  new  taste.  But  soon  afler  his  death  the 
romantics  had  the  best  tragic  actor  and  ac- 
tress. Aad  they,  with  their  dramatists,  car- 
ried the  Theatre  Franqaie,  and  of  course  the 
I^sian  public,  by  storm. 

This  fietch  of  the  revolutions  of  French 
taste,  with  regard  to  their  own  writers,  will 
aid  ui  to  understand  their  judgments  on  our 
writen.  To  these  the  public  ia  more  favouia- 
ble  and  indulgent  than  the  critic ;  and  transla- 
tions are  greedily  swallowed,  long  before  the 
critic  interferes  to  tell  the  why  for  or  against  it. 
The  great  objection  of  the  foreign  critic  to  the 
Eogluh  is,  tbat  they  are  more  lyric  than  dra- 
matic on  the  at^e,  and  more  sentimental  than 
stirring  in  the  page  of  the  novel.  The  French 
and  even  the  Italians  are  very  matter-of-fact 
people,  when  they  come  to  enjoy  a  theatrical 
repreaentalion.  They  have  no  objection  in- 
deed to  any  number  of  words,  provided  these 
words  have  no  meaning.  But  to  any  hurst  of 
poetry  or  digreaion  of  sentiment,  they  are 
inexorably  severe.  In  a  novel  they  are  blind 
to  all  details  of  the  same  kind.  The  kind, 
warm,  noble,  genllemanlv  vein  of  feeling, 
that  runs  in  the  most  trivial  dialogues  of  Scott, 
and  through  those  parts  of  bis  narrative  where 
the  current  of  story  flags,  is  completely  lost 
on  the  French.  It  is  only  the  dramatic  pact 
of  the  fiction  which  strikes  them.  And 
hence,  in  France,  Cooper  ranks  almost  as  high 
as  Sir  Waiter.  English  wit  is  quite  lost  on 
tbem :  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  Eng- 
lish humour.  They  will  laugh  heartily  at 
what  they  understand  of  Smollett,  and  see  less 
to  understand,  and  nothing  to  laugh  at,  in 
Fielding.  Marryat's  novels  have  always  been 
favourites  with  them.  And  the  adventures  of 
Hr.  Pickwick  please  them  more  than  the 
character  in  NIckleby,  the  pathetic  beauty  in 
the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  or  the  tragic  suHer- 
ings  of  Oliver  Twist.  The  second-hand 
Scott  school  !s  little  relished  in  France.    And 
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on  this  they  have  often  remarked  with  a  just 
severity.  The  great  original  has  given  them 
so  much  of  the  historian,  that  they  have  need 
of  extending  their  indulgence  to  his  imitators 
in  and  out  of  France.  Their  own  deliciousMe- 
moiis  render  thero  passably  &stidious  in  his- 
toric fiction  ;  and  with  uie  exception  of  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  DeVigny(CtR9^ars), 


and  one  of  Meiim^e  {Let  Chronigua  d* 
Charles  J<ftuf\  the  French  have  passed  con- 
demnation i^Km  all  historical  novels  of  tbeii 
own. 

But  when  we  speak  of  French  criticism  of 
the  present  day,  we  speak  rather  of  some- 
thing oral  than  of  anything  written.  Society 
--  franco  is  its  own  critic.  Volumes  of  criti- 
m  there  are  none.  There  is  but  one  review, 
and  that.inits  tone  and  frequency  of  publication, 
more  of  a  paper  than  what  we  call  a  review. 
And  as  to  the  beaux  esprita,  the  light  wits, 
the  literary  insects, — that  briltJent  and  ephe- 
meral race  flutter  and  shine  exclusively  in 
what  is  called  the  feuilleton  of  the  newspa- 
per :  that  is,  a  am^l  print  which  is  placed  as 
if  it  were  a  running  commentary  on  the  large 
type  of  politics.  The  feuilietoa  was  exiled 
there  in  disgrace :  but  it  has  ccmveried  its  post 
of  exile  into  one  of  triumph,  and  few  French 
readers  now  peruse  any  part  of  a  journal,  save 
the  feuilleton.  In  these  scraps  Jules  Jania 
made  bis  reputation,  and  what  a  rtputaiion  ! 
as  he  himself  would  say.  If  you  seek  able 
criticisms  on  art,  you  must  look  tDthe/eUl7/s- 
<on  of  Delecluze  or  Berlioz.  Philosophy  it- 
self tries  to  get  notice  in  the  small  print,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  pass  for  being  amusing. 
Even  the  romance-writers  of  longut  haleine 
have  forsaken  the  volume  for  ihefeuilldon. 
Eugene  Sue  published  in  this  form  bis  Ma- 
thilde.  And  he  is  now  writing  two  novels  at 
the  same  time,  which  appear  simultaneously 
in  the  Presse  and  the  DebtUi.  One  is  Louts 
Lambert,  the  other  iheMystireide  Paris.  The 
tatter  is  the  adventures  of  a  German  prince  in 
Paris.  He  had  been  bred  m  England,  and 
begins  his  new  life  by  haonting  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  Parisian  population.  This  leads 
to  many  cut-tbroat  and  slang  but  powerful 
scenes.  The  Parisians  are  shocked,  but  they 
read  on  :  the  reverse  of  the  laudatur  et  algtt ! 
One  of  the  feuilletonists  of  the  DebaU  is  the 
gentleman,  whose  name  heads  our  article.  M. 
fbilardte  Chaslea  has  made  English  literature 
his  speciality.  And  he  stands  alone  in  his 
speciality.  From  him  the  Parisians  learn  pe- 
riodically, either  in  the  Dcbata  or  the  Revue 
dea  Deux  Mortdes,  what  has  been  passing  in 
English  literature.  M.  Chasles  does  not  flat- 
ter us.  He  makes  few  exceptions,  while  he 
condemns  our  present  race  of  writers  to 
something  more  than  oblivion.  Carlyle  and 
Bulwer  are,  however,  great  favourites  of  his; 
an  agreement  that  shows  at  least  some  com- 
prehensiveness of  taste ;  nor  is  he  blind  to  the 
brilliancy  of  our  female  writers.  But  alas! 
M.  Chasles,  much  as  we  are  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  some  of  his  judgments,  is  essentially 
a  feuilletoniBt ;  very  shallow,  very  superficial ; 
agreeable  certainly,  but  quite  without  depth  i 
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laiiooi  are  n  fond  of  BMuming.  He  is 
critic  than  a  ciceroae ;  nuij  to  point  out 
what  ia  worth  noticing,  without  deciding  the 
exact  degree  of  the  worth. 

But  let  ui  give  a  fair  ipecimeii  of  what  H. 
Chftslet  tbinlu  of  the  prospecte  of  En^iah 
literature  in  particular  just  now,  and  of  the 
fate  of  European  letters  in  general.  It  ii  not 
flatteiing,  it  muit  be  admitted :  the  reader  will 
judge  of  its  claima  to  depth  or  profundity. 
We  quota  it  to  show  the  Kind  of  humour  in 
which  be  invariably  pumiee  hii  bunnesa  of 
criticiim ;  the  temper  which  colours  it  all. 
And  as  we  do  not  happen  to  share  in  his  san- 
guine hopes  about  Russia,  while  as  to  Ameri- 
ca we  shall  probably  have  a  few  harder  words 
to  say  before  our  present  number  cloaea,  it 
would  be  unjust,  out  of  false  delicacy  to  the 
unhappy  and  unpromising  quarten  of  Europe 
here  under  senteoce,  to  withhold  from  the 
other  KTeat  countries  the  great  expectations 
ofM.PhilaigteChasles. 

"  It  is  in  rain  that  a  feelioe  of  confidence  and 
hope  seeks  to  repulse  the  fatal  truth :  the  decline 
of  literature,  arising  firom  the  decline  of  intellect, 
cannot  be  denied.  All  with  one  common  accord 
see,  that  we  Enropeans  are  retrograding  into  a 
half-Chinese  nullity,  an  universal  and  inevita- 
ble weakness,  which  the  author  of  these  obser- 
vations has  been  predicting  these  Sfieeo  years, 
and  against  which  ne  sees  no  remedy.  This  de- 
scent into  the  abyss,  this  obscure  path  which 
leads  to  the  levellin^of  intellects,  the  des  true  lion 
of  genius,  operates  in  divers  ways,  according  as 
the  race  of  man  is  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  scale 
of  civilisatioo.  The  Southerns  are  first  in  the 
list :  ihcy  first  received  the  light,  and  they  have 
been  the  first  to  fall  into  darkness.  The  Norih- 
ems  will  follow  close  after:  the  vigour  and  sap 
of  ibe  world  bad  taken  refuge  in  them.  The 
Tialians,  though  a  nohle  race,  ere  quite  in  the 
backgronad :  tranquil  and  happy  in  their  cli- 
mate, their  Polichinelle,  their  Bellini :  hanpy  in 
all,  alas !  and  devonred  by  that  felicity  at  indif- 
ference which  is  the  greatest  misforione  of  na- 
tions. The  Spaniards,  the  second  children  of 
modem  civilisation,  are  pursuing  the  same  path. 
On  the  same  declivity,  though  more  sensibly 
agitated,  may  be  seen  other  people,  who  hope, 
who  agitate,  who  sing,  who  enjoy,  who  tremble, 
and  who  imagine  that  with  railroads  and  schools 


they  will 
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her  Saxon  energy  and  hei  Puritan  ardour,  al. 
ready  in  the  widowhood  of  her  literary  strength, 
deprived  of  her  Byrona  and  her  Walter  Scolt^ 
and  what  will  she  become  in  one  hundred  years  ? 
God  knows  !  And  even  should  the  symptoms 
announced  by  philc»ophers  be  exact:  even  if,  in 
this  vast  galvanic  current  of  destrnetion  and  re- 
coDRlruction  called  history,  all  Europe,  the  Eu- 
rope of  twelve  hundred  jeara,  with  its  laws,  its 
murals,  its  origins,  its  ideas,  its  cycles  past, 
Teutocic  and  Roman,  its  pride,  its  moral  life,  its 
physical  power,  its  literatures,  should  pine  away 


and 
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destined  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the 
old  Grecian  and  Roman  world,  both  less  in  cir- 
cumference and  duration  than  our  Christian  En- 
rope;  even  should  the  fragments  of  the  old  vase 
be  broken  up  and  ground  down  to  form  a  new 
nie:  of  what  ^otud  we  have  to  eoniplain? 
Has  not  the  civilisation  which  we  call  European 
lasted  long  enough  in  time  and  spacel  And 
does  the  Globe  want  for  more  naive  and  more 
innocent  regions,  which  will  accept  our  heritage 
as  our  fathers  formerly  accepted  that  of  Rome, 
when  she  had  fulfilled  her  destiny? 

''America  and  Russia,  are  tney  not  there  1 
Two  coDDtries  eager  to  enter  on  the  atage,  two 
yoang  actors  who  seek  applause :  -both  ardently 
patriotic  and  usurping;  the  one  sole  heir  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ^nius,  the  other,  who  with  her 
Sclavonic  spirit,  eminently  ductile,  has  patiently 
entered  the  school  of  Neo-Roman  nations,  and 
wishes  to  preserve  their  traditions.  Do  we  not 
see  other  nations  behind  America  and  Kossia, 
who  during  millions  of  yeara  will  continue,  if 
necesary,  this  eternal  labour  of  civilisation. 

"We  need  not  despair  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  the  future,  even  should  we  westerns  sleep  the 
sleep  of  other  old  people,  sunk  in  that  awakened 
lethargy,  in  that  living  death,  in  that  sterile  ac- 
tivity, in  that  fecundity  of  eternal  abortions, 
which  the  Byzantines  so  Img  suffered.  1  fear 
lest  we  arrive  at  ibis.  In  Europe,  and  especially 
in  the  South,  the  people  are  iniaxioaied.  There 
is  one  kind  of  literature  in  its  dotage,  and  an- 
ther delirious.  The  matter-of-fact  or  the  work- 
ig  man,  the  mason  or  engineer,  architect  or 
chemist,  may  deny  what  I  set  forth  if  he  be  not 
a  philosopher:  but  we  have  flagrant  proofs. 
We  might  discover  twelve  thooaand  new  acids; 


id  men  in  a  second  might  be  discovered:  yet 
the  modern  European  world  would  not  be  less 
what  it  is,  dead  or  dying.  From  the  height  of 
his  solitary  Observatory,  hovering  over  obscure 
space  and  the  rough  waves  of  the  past  and  fu- 
tore,  the  Philosopher,  whose  care  is  to  strike  the 
hours  in  the  days  of  history,  and  to  anaouaee 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  will  still  be  obliged  to  repeal  his  mourn- 
Jul  cry:  'Enrope  dies  of  consumption. '" 

But  in  Observatories  so  very  much  out  of 
the  way,  even  Philosophers  will  be  suspected 
of  seeing'  only  dimly  and  distortedly  iu  the 
direction  of  Earth,  and  in  a  later  lucubration 
M.  Chagles  leaves  little  doubt  of  it.  This, 
which  appeared  at  the  close  of  last  month 
with  [he  title  of  Du  Roman  en  ^ngleterre 
depuis  Walter  ScaU,  is  quite  remarkable  for 
the  false  point  of  view  at  which  the  survey  ia 
taken.  Even  where  the  qualities  of  a  writer 
are  tolerably  underatood,  his  position,  his  im- 
portance, are  absurdly  overrated,  and  labori- 
ous wisdom  wasted  on  a  trifle.  This  Itidi- 
s  mistake  of  means  and  ends  is  the  old- 
est misfortune  of  Philosophers  in  the  Clouds. 
When  the  Athenian  Wit  caught  Socrates  in 
his  Observatory  of  wicker-work,  the  sage's 
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occupation  waa  to  call  foith  tha  gouna  of 
geonieti7  to  meamre  the  ild^  of  a  flea. 
And  bere  are  such  boola  ai  "  Softoefis"  and 
"Haiduen,"  which,  whatever  their  merits, 
are  certainly  little  Imown,  treated  as  featurea 
of  modern  English  literatura!  while  of  their 
pf^ularily  and  ita  source  thus  gravely  dia- 
couTseth  the  profound  Philar^te  GhasleB. 
"  England,  who  fornta  nothing,  who  lurren- 
den  nothing,  who  loTea  lo  feel  herself  old, 
and  whom  tradition  charms,  preierrei  itilll 
the  taste  foi abstract  personification;  last  relic 
of  the  symbolism  which  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  She  recalls  inyoluntarily,  ai 
she  readii  these  Moralities  turned  into  roman' 
ces,  the  Dramatic  MoraUties  that  were  the 
delight  of  Christian  Europe,  when  Vice  and 
Luxury  encountered  on  the  scene  their  ete^ 
nal  enemies,  Temperance  and  Virtue"! ! 

It  is  little  to  say  alter  this  that  Dryden  is 
characterized  in  the  same  paper  as  a  very  in- 
different master  of  Tersificatioo,  or  that  the 
moral  tone  of  Daniel  De  Foe  is  described  as 
a  Calvinistic  severity,  the  style  of  a  formal, 
straitlaced,  smooth&ced  school  of  appear- 
ances !  The  pomt  of  view  which  exaggerates 
the  mean,  must  tend  to  depress  the  great. 
And  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  out 
present  nurpose,  the  exhibition  of  the  general 
■pint  orFrench  Criticism  on  English  writers. 


Art.  II. — ^natlm  von  Canterbury.  Dargi- 
sttlU  von  Q.  F.  F&ANCK  (Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  Anselm  of  Cwterbury.  By  G,  F. 
Fbancr.)    Tubingen.     1842- 

There  are  several  different  points  of  view 
from  which  the  life  and  times  of  Anselm  might 
be  considered.  From  moat  of  them  some  light 
will  bo  thrown  on  the  history,  and  from  all  of 
them  at  least  on  the  historian.  The  patron- 
izing contempt  of  Hume,  who  holds  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  the  diacusslons  of  the 
Council  of  Bari  with  the  requisite  decency 
and  gravity,  is  highly  illustrative  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  if  not  of  the  eleventh : 
and  to  men  bom  in  a  less  self-satis&ed  gener* 
ation,  the  fashions  of  seventy  years  ago  seem 
aa  etrange  as  those  which  were  then  ridiculed 
at  the  distance  of  seven  hundred.  A  philoso- 
pher and  historian,  who  could  see  nothing  in 
the  struggles  of  the  early  Norman  kings  with 
their  primates  but  the  conflict  of  law  and  right 
with  selfish  priestly  usurpation,  has  become 
almost  as  obsolete  in  his  mode  of  thought,  as 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  discuasing  the 
logical  subtleties  with  a  Greek  Ambassador 
before  an  Italian  council.     In  our  own  time 


it  oecnu  as  if  tkere  wen  mon  dmger  of  tntx 
from  the  spuit  of  partisanrfiip  and  the  k>va  cf 
theory  than  from  carelesamesB.  A  modera 
Ajiglo-Catholic  might  sympathise  with  An- 
selm too  warmly  for  impartial  obswvatioo ; 
and  we  know  that  in  his  succeaor,  Becket, 
the  graphic  and  ingenious  Thierry  has  se«D 
only  an  exponent  of  Saxon  reustince  to  Nor- 
aaa  tyranny.  However,  in  both  cases  his- 
tory  l»s  made  an  advance.  The  relation  ctf 
conqueror  and  subject  is  a  vera  cauta,  an  ex- 
isting fact,  if  not  an  all-sufficient  solution  oi 
historical  problems  \  and  in  the  study  of  the 
past,  as  in  the  social  intercourse  of  every  day, 
the  blindest  predUecticm  is  keener-eyed  thaa 
ccHitempt 

M.  ^anck  has  adopted  none  erf  these 
courses.  No  German,  in  any  book,  treats 
any  queaticm  as  trifling,  and  our  author  is 
neither  a  Catholic  controversialist,  nor  a  pa- 
tron of  conquered  nati<xis,  but  a  philosopher 
and  a  disciple  of  Hegel ;  and  it  is  of  Anselm's 
philosophical  character  that  he  principally 
treats.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  he 
does  not  thus  stand  nearer  the  subject  of  his 
biography,  than  he  could  have  done  in  any 
other  position.  A  man  who  thinks  will  soon 
arrive  at  a  few  questions,  which  with  many 
attempts  at  solution  make  up  the  sum  of  all 
philosophy.  Neither  Plato  nor  Hegel  could 
have  a  very  dltTereot  task  from  that  which  An- 
selm^proposed  lo  himself  as  a  speculator.  Yet 
if.the  philosopher  was  of  no  age,  the  monk  and 
archbishop  was  peculiarly  of  his  own  time ; 
and  we  confess  that  either  by  the  author's 
fault  (X  our  own  we  have  failed  in  deriving 
from  his  book  any  defijiite  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Anselm'a  historical  career  and 
his  metaphysical  system.  It  is,  however,  in- 
teresting to  know  that  they  were  in  fact,  co* 
existent,  and  therefore  compatible. 

"  If  we  are  to  arrive,"  says  M.  Fraock,  "  al  a 
loser  knowledge  of  (he  Middle  Ages,  it  is  above 
all  ihiufS  necessary  lo  briog  out  io  a.  concrete 
shape  their  individual  leading  phenomcaa  ;  not 
till  then  is  it  possible  foi  the  problem  of  mark- 
ing more  accarately  the  intellectual  derelopm en t 
of  [his  period  to  receive  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
solution." 

One  of  these  leading  phenomena  (Haup- 
tertcAeinungen)  is  Anselm.  As  a  champion 
of  the  Church  and  a  pious  ascetic,  he  ap- 
proached near  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  charac- 
ter which  prevailed  in  his  own  time;  as  a 
thinker,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  one  great 
department  of  scholastic  philosophy.  In  the 
work  before  us  his  outward  career  is  narrated 
with  little  force  or  unction,  as  if  it  was,  like 
himself  an  Ertckeinung,  a  casual  form  of  re- 
ality. We  regret  the  omission  of  the  minu- 
ter touches  of  character  which  his  friend  and 
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biographer  Etdmer  ni^t  bare  aapplied ; 
tbove  all  we  lament  the  sltnoit  eotire  abaence 
of  minclea,  notwithstanding  the  abundant 
Buppl}^  which,  aa  M.  Franck  intimate*,-  he 
ibund  read;  to  hii  hand.  An  account  of 
them  in  connection  with  bo  good  and  wiie  a 
man  would  have  been  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  bistorf  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
second  book,  Snstlm  as  a  doclriaal  theologi- 
an (Dognaiiker),  his  biographer  is  more  at 
borne.  Being  and  Essence  and  God  and 
Eternity  are  familiar  thoughts  to  him,  and  he 
treats  of  them  with  a  readinraa  and  decision 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  his  some- 
what tedious  account  of  the  quarrels  between 
the  primate  and  the  king.  The  language  in 
this  Utter  part  of  the  work  is  accordingly 
clearer  and  easier  than  in  the  former. 

Anselm  was  bora  of  a  noble  family  at  Aoela 
in  Piedmont,  in  tbe  year  1033.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  religious  mother  be  displayed 
an  early  tendency  to  a  monastic  life,  which 
was  etruigthened  by  bis  love  for  study,  and 
by  his  feeling  at  tbe  same  time  of  the  Insuf- 
ficiency of  mere  knowledge.  M.  Franck 
thinks  that  the  state  of  learning  at  the  time 
accounts  for  the  sense  of  emptiness  and  insuf- 
liciency  which  he  felt.  No  doubt  it  was  very 
insufficient ;  but  as  the  sole  instrument  of 
happiness  we  believe  it  is  quite  as  insufficient 
now.  Anselm  knew  enough  to  know  that  he 
had  much  to  learn,  and  that  the  iotelleiA 
might  find  more  food  than  it  could  consume  j 
but  be  no  doubt  became  conscious  that  he 
was  not  a  mere  intellect,  but  a  man  with  feel- 
ings and  duties.  For  tbe  proper  development 
of  the  affections  which  is  found  in  domestic 
and  social  life,  the  time  offered  little  facility 
to  a  peaceful  and  atudtous  man  :  and  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  age  had  assigned  to  them 
tbe  different  function  of  adding  warmth  to  de- 
votion in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  In 
early  life  be  left  his  home  in  consequence  of 
disagreements  with  his  father,  and  after  travel- 
ling for  some  years  in  France  and  Burgundy, 
he  came  to  Bee  in  Normandy  to  study  under 
the  celebrated  Lanfranc,  who  was  prior  of  tbe 
monastery  there.  To  mortify  his  intellectual 
vanity  by  the  overshadowing  proximity  of  so 
great  a  divine,  Anselm becameemonkat Bee, 
in  the  year  1060,  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven. 
Three  years  afterwards  his  modest  wish  was 
frustrated  by  the  promotion  of  Lanfianclo the 
Abbacy  of  Caen,  and  his  own  appointment  to 
succeed  liim  as  prior.  His  superior,  the  Ab- 
bot Herluin,  formerly  a  Norman  warrior,  had 
himself  founded  the  monastery,  and  raised  it  to 
eminence  through  tbe  reputation  of  Lanfranc: 
he  had  always  chosen  as  his  own  peculiar  de- 
partment the  management  of  the  external  af- 
fairs of  the  convent,  and  as  he  was  now  old 
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and  infirm,  the  whole  harden  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  monks  fell  upon  Anselm.  Ill 
qualified  by  nature  tor  worldly  business,  and 
unwilling  to  interrupt  his  religious  exercises 
and  philosophical  meditations,  be  shrank  from 
deabng  with  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of 
his  convent,  and  entreated  Maurilius,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  to  relieve  him  of  bis  dig- 
nity. But  tbe  church  could  not  afford  to  lose"-- 
the  service  of  so  faithful  an  adherent,  and 
perhaps  Maurilius  in  refusing  the  request  may 
have  known  that  where  unity  and  obedience 
are  the  final  end  of  government,  gentleness 
and  aimphcity  of  character  in  the  ruler  is 
more  effective  than  wisdom.  It  is  when  out- 
ward action  is  required,  as  in  tbe  political 
management  of  nations,  that  the  virtuous  and 
humble  enthusiast  becomes  an  impracticable 
and  dangfTOUs  disturber.  The  monks  of  Be& 
can  scarcely  have  persevered  in  their  jealousy 
of  a  prior,  who  according  to  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Eadmer,  could  never  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  deceived  or  wronged. 

"  When  Baldwin  and  other  faithful  follower" 
reproved  him  for  this  in  a  friendly  way  as  exces- 
sive simplicity  and  want  of  prudence,  he  an- 
swered with  simple  astonishment,  'What  is 
this  ]  are  they  not  Christians  ?  and  if  they  are 
Christiana,  would  they  for  any  advantage  know- 
ingly lie  in  violation  of  their  faiih?  It  is  non- 
sense (nihil  est).  Why,  when  they  are  talking 
to  me  they  are  so  earnest  in  their  statements, 
and  swear  so  on  their  ^iib  to  the  truth  of  them, 
that  i  mi^htbe  accused  uf  an  unbelieving  dispo- 
sition, if  I  refused  to  believe  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  very  strengtli  of  truth.'  This  he 
said,  thinking  that  they  would  not  do  to  him 
what  he  knew  that  he  would  not  do  to  any  one. 
Afierwards,  however,"  proceeds  the  good  monk, 
"be  found  out  the  real  stale  of  tbe  case,  and  did 
Dot  believe  them  qniie  so  implicitly  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  he  suffered  no  small  injury  from  having 
believed  them  so  much  at  first  Inasmuch  as 
they  knowing  fur  certain  that  he  had  no  heart  to 
return  them  evil  for  the  evil  they  did  to  him,  were 
relieved  from  fear,  and  made  even  worse  than 
they  originBlly  were.ond  advanced  in  evil." 

However  onerous  the  office  of  prior  may  have 
been,  Anselm  found  time  and  leisure  for  much 
philosophical  speculation.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  his  treatises,  "  On  Truth," 
"  On  Free  Will,"  "  Oathe  Fall  of  the  Devil," 
and  his  "  Monologium  and  Prologium," 
which,  according  to  Franck,  are  tbe  most  re- 
markable proofs  of  bis  speculative  disposition. 

"  The  former,"  be  says,  "  is  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  eiisience,  (he  essence,  the  attri- 
butes and  the  tri-uniiy  of  God ;  the  latter  a  com- 
pressed synthetic  demonsiraiion  [deduelion]  of 
the  Srst  point,  the  so-called  ontaloeical  proof. 
The  former  treatise,  Anselm  liad  at  first  entitled 
Monoloquiunt  Eceemplum  mediltnidi  dt  ralionc 
Fidei.     (The  Soliloquy,  a  Specimen  of  medtta- 
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tion  on  ih«  reason  of  Faith).  The  second,  Al- 
/o^tum,  Fidtt  qumma  Ijaelleetam.  (The  Ad- 
dress, or  Faith  seeking  UnderataDding).     And  it 

was  then  thai  be  sent  them  to  the  ArchbisUop  cf 
li^OQs;  bul  being  lequcated  by  him  and  other 
Tnends  to  preBx  his  name,  he  struck  out  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  title,  and  called  the  Grsc  Monolo- 
gion,  and  the  second  Proslogion.^ 

There  has  never,  however,  been  a  r 
curale  description  of  the  purpose  of  a  work 
than  the  original  title  o(  the  AUoquium,  or 
Address  to  God.  It  is  like  all  Anselm's  phi- 
losophy 83  described  by  Franck,  faith  seeking 
to  render  itself  intelligible ;  J^eque  fnim,  he 
sMd,  qttiBTo  intelligere,  ul  credam  ;  std  credo, 
ui  intelligam.  In  this  antithesis  we  have  the 
true  key  to  the  drength  and  weakness  ol 
speculative  theologians.  Starling  from  a 
positive  basis  of  certainty,  knowing  that  the 
truth  is  included  in  their  formulas,  they  have 
only  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  are  given  to  them,  and  by  analy- 
sis they  must  arrive  at  first  principles  ;  or,  on 
_  the  other  hand,  they  may  assume  first  princi- 
■  pies  at  their  pleasure,  and  reason  up  to  the 
results  which  will  test  by  their  appearance  or 
absence  the  accuracy  of  the  synthetic  con- 
struction. In  both  processes  they  have  the  infi- 
nite advantage  of  earnestness  and  a  sense  of 
reality:  and  all  the  truth  which  is  accident- 
ally evolved  in  the  course  of  inquiries  ol 
which  it  is  not  the  immediate  object,  all  the 
vxtensive  portion  of  knowledge  which  con- 
sists in  an  acquaintance  with  the  mere  forms 
of  truth,  and  many  valuable  results  of  a  hap- 
pv  inconsistency  with  their  professed  princi- 
ple, the  spoils  of  involuntary  deviations  into 
the  province  of  independent  thought,  consti- 
tute the  reward  of  scholastic  inquiries  from 
Anselm's  time  to  the  present  day.  Their 
■weakness  consists  in  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing something  out  of  nothing.  The  subtlest 
analysis  of  a  proposition  can  lead  only  to  its 
equivalent ;  and  faith,  as  far  as  in  its  popular 
sense  of  belief  it  has  to  do  with  propositions, 
implies  that  they  are  already  intelligible. 
Moreover  the  speculative  faculty  is  apt  to 
nssert  its  rights,  even  where  its  posses- 
sor is  determined  (o  subject  it  to  author- 
ity. ^  It  starts  from  a  given  formula,  and  in- 
vestigates its  hidden  meaning;  but  in  the 
course  of  its  researches  it  often  finds  or  fan- 
cies a  proof  of  that  very  proposition,  and  it  is 
not  till  it  fails  and  finds  itself  carried  round  in 
an  inextricable  circle,  that  it  has  recourse  to 
authority  again  to  help  it  into  a  straight, 
forward  course.  Anselm  found  fixed  in 
bis  deepest  convictions  the  axiom,  God  is.  fataum  ail,jide  ti 
Who  and  how  God  is  he  made  it  his  business 
to  inquire  in  the  Monologion :  hut  not  con- 
tent with  this  he  was  seized  with  a  vehement 
desire  to  prove  5  priori  what  he  bad  first  as- 


sumed, ihat  God  is.  The  thought  deprived 
him  of  appetite  and  rest,  and  even  disturbed 
his  religious  exercises  till  he  was  inclined  to 
give  it  up  as  a  temptation  of  the  D«vil.  Bat 
at  last,  while  he  was  lying  awake  at  night, 
the  true  solution,  as  he  considered  it,  flashed 
upon  him,  and  he  found  that  the  Enemy  had 
taken  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
He  committed  his  thought  to  writing,  and 
gave  the  tablets  into  the  care  of  one  of  the 
brethren ;  but  behold,  after  some  days  the 
precious  document  was  missing,  and  nobody 
had  taken  it  and  nobody  knew  of  it.  Agaio 
the  good  Prior  wrote  it  down,  and  committed 
it  to  a  monk  with  strict  injunctions  to  take 
care  of  it.  The  brother  concealed  it  in  bis 
bed,  and  in  the  morning  he  found  the  waxen 
(ablet  lying  broken  in  pieces  on  the  ground. 
Then  Anselm  took  the  same  decisive  measure, 
which  was  adopted,  as  we  read,  by  {he  pro- 
prielore  of  Drury  Lane  against  their  kindred 
enemy  the  Uod  of  Fire,  He  had  the  proof 
written  solemnly  on  parchment  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  so  it  baa  been  preserved  till  now. 

Stern  Yameo,  Judge  of  Hell 

Is  judged  in  his  turn : 

Parchment  won't  Inim. 

His  schemes  of  vengeance  are  dissolved  in  air; 

Paicbmeot  won't  tear. 

Or  was  it  rather  that  the  foul  Fiend  bethou^t 
himself  in  time  how  little  the  Proslogion  or 
any  other  ontotogical  proof  concerned  his  in* 
terestsi  Those  who  believe  are  not  likely  to 
want  it,  and  those  who  do  not  have  found  in 
such  ^priori  proofs  a  matter  of  triumph  sine* 
they  were  first  invented-  There  are  proba. 
bly  some  who  like  to  give  their  creed  a  It^c- 
al  form,  without  making  it  depend  on  demon- 
stration ;  but  few  who  were  in  earnest  have 
failed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  theories  which 
id  the  authority  iirom  which  in  fact 
they  sprung,  and  betrayed  their  philosophical 
unsoundness  even  by  the  apparent  ease  of  the 
process.  It  is  from  Locke  and  Clarke  that 
English  students  ordinarily  derive  their  first 
knowledge  of  this  kind  of  proof,  and  in  iti 
'  1  characteristics  it  remains  the  same  which 
inherited  from  Anselm  hj  the  long  suc- 
cession of  the  schoolmen,  tt  Faith  must  he 
appealed  to  at  last,  it  is  better  to  have  re- 
course to  it  at  first  and  abide  by  its  decision. 
In  the  course  of  the  controversy  occasioned 
by  the  publication  of  the  lxx>k,  Anselm  had 
in  one  instance  no  better  argument  to  bring 
against  his  adversary  Gaunilo,  than  the  popu- 
lar appeal  to  his  sense  of  religion,  quod  guam 
*  '      ■  '  ruin  lua  pro  firmii- 

vior  nrgunento.     Whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  Satan's  attempts 
destroy  the  ^Y»l<^on,we  are  satisfied  that 
no  such  violent  measure  threatens  modem  di- 
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vines,  even  if  the  multiplication  of  copies  by 
piintiug  had  not  iDcreaied  the  difficulty. 

For  Satan  now  is  wisec  ihan  of  yore, 

And  who)  men  prore  too  mncb,  makes  them 


Yet  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  despise 
this  acute  and  profound  thinker,  because  with 
the  advantage  of  experience  we  may  now 
tbinic  that  he  misdirected  his  efforts  when  be 
undertook  a  metaphysical  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Frsnck's  clear  and  iotelli. 
fible  summary  ^hoWB  the  grebt  value  of  the 
roslogion  os  an  effort  of  thought.  He  be- 
gins with  the  deGuition,  or,  as  he  intends  it, 
the  propositioo:  God  is  the  highest  possible 
object  of  thought  [quo  nihil  ntajus  cogitari 
potui].  When  the  fool  of  the  Psalmist  says 
m  his  heart,  There  is  do  God,  he  yet  under- 
ctands  the  term,  God :  and  thus  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  he  denies  the  actual  exist- 
ence be  affirms  as  being  meseut  to  .his  mind. 
There  are  two  kinds  ^  Being,  in  the  mind 

J 'in  itudltclul,  and  in  reality  [in  re].  The 
brmer  of  these  kinds  of  being,  even  the  fool, 
as  has  been  shown,  admits  to  belong  to  the 
highest  passible  object  of  thought.  Now  if 
the  Greatest  of  all  Beings  were  only  in  the 
mind,  a  more  perfect  and  greater  Being  might 
be  c(«ceived,,  namely,  one  which  was  not 
only  in  the  mind  but  in  reality.  Therefore 
the  most  perfect  Being  would  not  be  the  most 
perfect  Being,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore 
the  most  perfect  c^  all  Beings  must  be  in  re- 
ality as  well  as  in  the  mind.  And  again  it  must 
be  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  its 
non-existence :  for  otherwise  that  which  ex- 
isted in  reality  and  in  the  mind  would  be 
more  perfect  than  that  which  existed  in  reali- 
ty, but  by  the  hypothesis  not  in  the  mind. 
Therefore  not  only  can  we  say  God  is,  but 
that  nothing  else  ti\tly  is,  for  of  anything  else 
we  may  conceive  the  non-existence.  [Solus 
igUvr  verissime  omnium,  ttidto  maxime  om- 
nium habes  esse,  (thou  bast  being),  guia 
quidquid  atiud  est,  noii  He  vert  est,  ti  idcirco 
minus  habtt  esse]. 

Franck  puts  this  demonstration  in  ihecon- 
venient  form  of  a  syllogism,  in  which  the 
pecilio  principii  is,  as  be  observes,  obvioiis 
enough.  The  most  perfect  of  beings  is  not  in 
thought  only,  but  also  in  reality.  God  is 
the  most  perfect  of  Beings.  Therefore  God 
is  not  in  thought  only,  but  also  in  reality. 
Gaunilo,  a  monk  of  Marmoutier,  in  a  publi- 
calioD  called  Liber  pro  Imipience,  or  an  apo- 
logy for  the  fool,  whom  Anselm  bad  selected 
as  bis  BDlagonist,  sufficiently  answered  the 
demoiutration.  Even  the  popular  illustration 
of  its  main  ^lacy  which  be  supplied,  was  a 
conclusive  argument  against  a  reasoner  who 


started  with  a  distinctioa  between  real  and 
conceivable  being.  In  this  manner,  be  said, 
one  might  prove  the  existence  of  the  Happy 
Island  which  is  said  to  lie  in  the  Western 
Ocean.  It  is  the  beat  of  all  posuble  lands, 
and  the  best  of  things  possible  must  exist  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  the  mind:  therefore  the 
Happy  Island  exists.  A  more  searching  refu- 
tation is  quoted  by  our  author  from  Hegel's 
work  on  the  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  a 
God.  In  the  major  of  the  syllogism  the  iden- 
tity of  Thought  aod  Being  is  asserted,  in  the 
conclusion  the  diflerence  between  them  is  as- 
sumed. The  mode  ia  which  the  identity  is 
expressed,  is  founded  entirely  on  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  Moreover,  we  may 
add  that  the  highest  possible  object  of  Thought 
(quo  nihil  majus  cogitari  potest)  is  at  the 
same  time  a  negative  definition,  and  a  mere 
expressioncf  comparison.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  can  frame  a  thought,  which 
shall  preclude  the  po^ubility  of  a  higher 
thought;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose,  if 
we  can  &ame  such  a  thought  as  to  be  found 
by  comparison  higher  than  all  other  thoughts; 
for  if  it  admits  of  comparison,  it  is  not  the 
transcendant  thought  of  God.  If,  too,  we 
were  to  admit  Anselm's  two  assumptions  that 
we  can  form  the  thought  of  God,  and  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  being,  the  most  natu. 
ral  inference  would  be  that  there  may  be  a 
higher  form  c^  Being  in  the  mind  than  in 
reality.  The  answer  to  Gaunilo's  illustration 
of  the  Happy  Island  would  be  that  he  does 
not  conceive  it  in  his  mind,  but  talk  of  it.  If 
it  exists,  it  must  be  compatible  with  the  actual 
>henomena  of  climates,  tides,  and  the  equi- 
ibrium  of  the  earth  j  but  if  it  does  not  exist, 
as  we  know,  or  ought  to  know,  those  .pheno- 
mena, and  as  they  would  be  more  or  less 
modified  by  ils  existence,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  modify  all  the  physical  relations 
of  the  globe,  perhaps  of  loe  universe,  we 
cannot  conceive  its  existence  without  o  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  unless  we  can  con- 
ceive an  entirely  difl"erent  universe.  As  long 
as  the  possible  is  used  as  another  name  for  the 
unknown,  we  may  safely  contrast  it  with  the 
actual  or  the  known.  As  soon  as  we  identify 
it  with  that  which  is  known  not  to  be,  we 
begin  to  talk  at  random  about  a  nonentity. 
Of  this  truth  it  is  probable  that  Anselm  had 
an  indistinct  apprehensioti,  however  imperfect 
the  expression  may  have  been  in  bis  onlolo- 
gical  proof.  But  it  forms  no  part  of  our 
present  plan  to  enter  into  these  discussions, 
although  it  was  desirable  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Anselm's  researches  by  an  example  which 
admiited  of  being  stated  in  an  easy  and  popu- 
lar form.  The  Taller  and  more  valuable  por- 
tion (rf  Mr.  Fianck's  work  will  be  a  useful 
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guide  to  moy  one  who  wishes  to'  pnrtue  (he 
subject  further.  We  shall  only  bwrow  from 
him  B  few  itBtemeDts  u  to  Auielm's  philo- 
sophical Bud  theological  creed. 

There  could  be  little  doubt,  Irom  his  enthu- 
siastic character  and  inraginative  spirit  of 
speculation,  that  he  would  be  opposed  to  the 
tenets  of  the  nominalists,  who  attributed  re- 
ality only  to  individual  things,  and  esteemed 
all  universal  notions  as  mere  sound.  In  after 
times,  indeed,  they  were  sometimes  remark- 
able for  the  extravagant  because  d^;rading  at- 
tributes which  they  attached  to  the  Supreme 
■Being,  from  whose  arbitrary  will  they  derived 
moral  good  and  evil ;  but  the  natursi  tenden- 
cy of  the  doctrine  to  materialism  and  utilita- 
rian shallowness  has  been  sufficiently  shown 
in  ibe  history  of  opinion.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  doctrine  from  Rcscelin  or 
Ahelard  in  its  degeneracy  through  Locke 
down  to  some  of  the  modem  and  leas  Worthy 
followers  of  Benlham,  who  hare  shown  that 
cold-blooded  theory  may  invent  a  fouler  idol 
than  the  deepest  and  most  gloomy  fanaticism. 
The  form  of  realism  which  Anselm  devetopes 
appears  strongly  to  resemble  the  idealism  (rf 
Plato.  He  derived  alt  complex  Being  from 
the  Absolute,  through  the  medium  of  the 
archetypalldeaofGod,  to  which  the  universe 
COTresponds.  From  a  desire,  probably,  to 
connect  his  theol<^icat  belief  with  his  philo- 
sophy, he  gives  this  idea  the  name  of  locutio 
— the  WoiS — and  the  relation  between  the 
One  Absolute  Good  and  the  Word  is  that  the 
Supreme  Spirit  declares  to  the  one  Word  of 
one  substance  with  himself,  himself  and  his 
work,  quod  tummut  tpiriiui  cojuubttaniiali 
uno  verba  dicat  se  etquodfaeit.  In  short, 
he  identifies  the  Platonic  Idea  with  the  second 
Person  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  The  Word 
is  uncreated  because  it  has  created  all  things, 
and  it  is  identical  witiv  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
being  indeed  the  Intelligence  of  that  Spirit, 
and  so  it  shares  or  indivisibly  owns  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  highest.  Yet  in  another  sense 
it  is  not  the  same,  as  the  Highest  is  not  of  the 
Word ;  but  the  Word  is  the  Word  of  the 
Highest.  The  relation  of  the  two  might,  as 
he  says,  be  expressed  as  that  of  mother  and 
daughter,  but  for  a  reason  which  may  remind 
the  reader  of  Athene's  argument  in  iBschy- 
lus,  quia  prima  et  principalis  cauta  prolia 
temper  est  in  poire.  The  Son  is  tha  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Father,  but  as  ibe  Father  is  in 
himself  Intelligence,  the  Son  may  be  called 
the  Intelligence  of  Intelligence,  the  Thought 
of  Thought:  Franck  says,  the  absolute  Sub- 
ject, though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  would  he 
more  correct  in  this  particular  point  of  view 
to  say  the  absolute  Object.  In  completing 
his  philosophical  Triad,  Anselffl  seems  to  us 
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to  fall  into  a  difficulty  which  m<xn  or  less  af- 
fects all  attempts  to  construct,  by  the  mere 
aid  of  reason,  the  great  mystery  of  the  Tri- 
nity. Without  his  well-founded  belief  in  the 
creed  of  the  church,  and  bis  too  sanguine  be- 
lief that  he  could  account  for  it  &  priori,  we 
caa'bardly  suppose,  that  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  Creative  Spirit,  and  the 
Idea,  He  completes  the  scheme,  however, 
by  asserting  that  the  Love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  for  the  Supreme  Being  coexists  with 
it  and  proceeds  from  it.  It  proceeds  from 
Father  and  Son,  but  cannot  be  called  Son, 
because  it  proceeds  from  the  Son  in  the  same 
sense  as  from  the  Father.  The  mode  is 
which  it  proceeds  may  he  described  as  breath- 
ing, epirare,  whence  apiritus. 

We  believe  that  every  part  of  (his  theory 
may  be  met  with  in  c^ier  writers,  but  we 
select  it  as  showing  in  a  striking  form  the 
object  and  character  of  Anselm's  speculation : 
his  Faith  in  search  of  Understanding.  On 
the  side  of  philosophy,  the  temptation  to 
support  theory  by  fact  or  authority  is  so 
strong  that  we  cannot  wonder  (hat  any  specu- 
lator who  has  thought  on  the  existence  of  a 
divine  plurality  in  unity,  should  be  anxious 
to  identify  his  scheme  with  the  revealed 
mystery  of  the  Trinity :  a  process  which 
transfers  its  position,  to  use  Anselm's  lan- 
guage, from  the  mind  to  reality,  from  an  ex- 
istence in  intelltclu  to  an  existence  in  re. 
A  theologian,  on  the  other  hand,  can  exer- 
cise the  philosophical  faculty  in  no  other  way 
than  by  Sndiug  the  universal  truths  which 
correspond  with  his  received  symbols,  and 
his  iudependence  in  the  choice  of  abstract 
principles  may  bo  easily  compensated  by 
boldness  in  explaining  them  into  religiotn 
dogmas.  Transferring  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Catholic  creeds,  to  the  com- 
mon religious  faith  of  reformed  communities^ 
Schleiermacher,  in  our  own  time,  founded 
his  Glaube/islehre  on  the  principle  that  to 
explain  what  it  has  found  as  a  given  rale  of 
faith  was  the  only  proper  province  of  doctrinal 
theology.  In  our  onn  country  a  general 
disinclination  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
a  national  enrnestness  in  befaalf  of  religion, 
have  induced  modern  divines  to  abstain  from 
too  curious  inquiries,  and  to  cmtent  themselves 
with  appealing  to  the  fountaiiu  of  their  be- 
lief: the  Bible,  or  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
according  to  their  different  classes  of  opinion. 
We  have  no  call  to  decide  between  the 
courses  of  mere  assent  and  subtle  inquiry ; 
hut,  certainly,  the  tendencies  of  modern  or- 
thodoxy are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
Anselm,  and  of  the  schoolmen  who  followed 
him ;  and  at  first  sight  the  ftith  which  shrank 
from  no  inquiry  seems  as  if  it  were  strongei 
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Bod  more  uDdoubtii^  than  the  prudent  cau- 
tion of  the  present  day :  but  at  the  Eeme  time 
we  must  not  fot^et  that  abeence  from  cooteat 
i«  often  a  proof  of  humility  and  not  of  doubt, 
of  a  sense  of  tbe  unwortbineu  of  tbe  cham- 
pion, not  a  scruple  ai  to  the  goodness  of  the 


"  It  is,"  as  Franek  Jnstly  observea,  "  the  enno- 
bling feature  of  tbe  Echolaeiic  philosophy,  that 
it  everywhere  starts  from  the  essential  relation- 
ahip  of  Faith -and  Knowledge,  and  aiiempts 
to  aet  out  their  connection  as  necessary.  In  met 
there  are  fouud  m  the  scholastic  philosophy 
purer  specuiation  and  priJomider  thought,  than 
u  wiibm  the  power  of  those,  who  reject  that 
modification  of  doctrinal  theology  as  a  product 
of  barbarism  and  cormptitm." 

.   But  there  ia  another  side  of  the  question, 
and  here  again  our  author  ti  right : 

"  Since,  aeveriheleu,  in  tbe  scholastic  system 
philosophy  did  not  attain  to  free  and  substaniiTe 
existence,  but  was  degraded  into  the  handmaid 
of  theology,  there  never  was  produced  twiweeu 
the  two  a  thorough  in  terpen  etration  and  har- 
mony, but  their  rdatioa  remained  an  external 
and  formal  one." 

There  is  still  one  department  of  Anlelm's 
■tudies  which  deserves  notice  from  its  amus- 
'  ing  simplicity.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
tbe  absence  of  all  community  of  interest  with 
mankind,  or  our  irremediable  ignorance  of 
the  whole  question,  would  be  the  more  s 
fectory  reason  for  leaving  the  history  of  tbe 
&llen  angels  in  the  obscurity  in  which  ' 
£nd  it.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that 
intellect  which  is  accustomed  to  poise  itself 
on  the  giddiest  heights  of  philosophy  should 
be  tempted  to  try  its  nerve  and  skill  on  the 
slippery  tracks  which  coast  the  abyss  of  Ma- 
nicnetin  Dualism.  Wby  Satan  fell  is  a  form 
in  which  many  profound  questions  may 
put,  with  respect  to  free  will,  justice,  and 
foreknowledge:  but  it  is  strange  to  find  a 
philosopher  earnestly  engaged  in  svstematising 
and  explaining  oil  the  whimsical  mythology 
of  the  Middle  Age  Pandemonium.  It  ap- 
pears that  before  tbe  fall  of  the  angels,  all 
were  alike  capable  of  falling;  but  those  who 
were  found  ^ithfui,  have  received  as  a  rewanf 
all  the  goodness  which  Satan  and  his  follow- 
en  lost ;  and  this  combined  with  their  own 
oiiginal  virtue  has  rendered  them  henceforth 
incapable  of  sin:  nor  can  the  fallen  angeb 
be  redeemed  ;  for  the  only  means  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  D.vine  economy,  is  the  union  of 
God  in  one  individual  personality  with  a  being 
of  the  species  to  bp  redeemed ;  and  this  is 
impo^ible,  because  every  angelic  being  forms 
a  separate  species,  instead  of  descending  like 
the  nunian  race  iiom  s  common  stock.    Nor 
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is  he  less  at  home  in  tbe  itatistice  of  Taiiarus. 
Of  tbe  actual  number  of  &llen  spirits,  we  be- 
lieve no  exact  account  if  given  ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  occasioned  a  void  in  He»- 
ven,  which  must  be  filled  irom  the  race  of 
man,  as  it  was  for  this  very  end  that  tbe  Earth 
was  created ;  and  so  great  is  the  number  re- 
quired, that  in  proving  that  the  benefits  of 
the  redemption  were  not  confined  to  men 
then  alive,  Anselm  ai^ues  from  their  insuffi- 
ciency, even  if  every  one  had  been  saved,  to 
complete  tbe  appointed  muster-roll  of  Hea- 
ven. To  understand  how  wide  and  perma- 
nent an  efiect  such  theories  as  these  exercised 

the  belief  of  tbe  world,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  great  work  of  Milton,  who  found 
in  them  the  mythology  be  required,  and 
through  whom  they  have  even  in  the  present 
day  retained  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular 
imagination. 

Instudiesguch  as  this,  combined  with  unusu- 
ally rigorous  asceticism  of  life,  Anselm  lived  tor 
thirty-three  years  in  retirement:  as  Monk, 
Prior,  and  after  the  death  of  Hertuin  in  1078, 
as  Abbot  of  Bee.  In  tbe  meantime  changes 
bad  taken  place  in  the  world,  which  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  most  devoted  recluse. 
The  Norman  dominion  bad  been  introduced 
and  firmly  established  in  England,  and  prob- 
ably Anselm  may  have  thought  less  of  the 
conqueror's  usurpation  and  cruel  tyranny, 
than  of  the  triumph  which  tbe  Church  achiev- 
ed over  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  distant 
islanders.  True  to  its  ancient  policy  of  sup- 
porting tbe  orthodox  invader  against  the  scfais- 
matical  or  doubtful  owner  of  the  soil,  Rome 
instigated  and  approved  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest,  as  it  bad  long  before  aided  the  Franks 
against  the  Gauls,  and  maintained  the  metro- 
politan authority  of  Canterbury  over  the  na- 
tional independence  of  St.  David's.  The  Ab- 
bot of  Bee  must  also  have  felt  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  bis  friend  and  pre* 
decessor  Lanfranc  to  tbe  primacy  of  England 
on  the  deprivation  of  the  Saxon  Archbishop 
Stigand.  During  a  visit  (o  bim  Anselm  gain- 
ed the  friendship  of  the  Conqueror,  who  sent 
for  him  to  Eouen,  in  1087,  when  he  was  in 
bis  last  illness. 

Even  greater  importance  must  have  been 
attached  by  so  faithful  on  adherent  of  the 
church  to  the  desperate  struggle,  which  com- 
meiKing  about  the  year  1070  lasted  so.  long 
between  the  pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  and 
the  emperor  Henry.  While  the  power  and 
great  capacity  of  the  Conqueror  enabled  him 
to  confer,  without  risk  to  himself,  new  powers 
and  itnmunities  on  the  Norman  prelates,  whom 
he  used  to  reach  his  Saxon  enemies  in  the 
cloister  or  the  confessional  which  be  could 
not  himself  enter,  the  cl^s  of  tbe  church  to 
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rule  the  world  weie  fully  developed,  and  in 

?ea,t  part  made  good  iu  Germouy  and  Italy, 
he  ligtit  of  the  pope  to  confirm  and  depote 
KTtreigns  was,  perli^,  too  Tiolent  and  irri* 
tating  a  p^tension  to  faave  been  in  the  end, 
under  any  ciicumatance^  establiebed.  The 
real  point  at  issue  ws>  the  power  of  granting 
inTestiture  to  prelateo,  and  receiving  homage 
from  them.  That  the  sacred  robe,  and  pas- 
toral ring  and  staff,  should  be  transmitted  to  a 
prelate  by  the  successor  of  St  Peter;  and 
ihat  the  sacred  iumda,  which  were  to  touch 
the  divine  elements  daily,  should  be  unpol- 
luted by  the  contact  of  lay  hands  in  the  act 
of  rendering  homage  ;  were  principles  so  con> 
genial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  time,  that  it 
aeetns  almost  strange  that  they  should  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  daoger,  great  as 
it  was,  of  maintaining,  in  every  lungdom,  a 
powerful  body  of  men,  who,  taking  no  oath  of 
fealty,  would  be  consMlered  a>  owing  no  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  It  is  scarcely  poesible 
that  the  abstract  inconvenience  of  a  divided 
■orereignty  should  have  presented  itself  as 
cle&rly  to  the  rulers  of  the  eleventh  century, 
as  it  mav  to  theorists  and  observera  in  our  own 
day.  There  may  be  many  inconsistent  insti- 
tutions in  a  state,  while  its  polity  still  remains 
undeveloped  by  time  ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
even  now  no  smgle  constitution  which  might 
not  by  the  occurrence  of  some  unprecedented 
circumstances  be  practically  brought  to  a  dead 
lock.  In  those  times,  when  laws  and  rights 
were  still  in  a  rough  process  of  formation, 
kings  and  prelates  struggled  according  to  their 
strength  on  points  on  which  they  came  in  col- 
lision, with  a  general  understanding,  "  that 
they  should  get  who  have  the  power,  and 
they  should  keep  who  can."  But  of  the  two 
parties,  it  seems  to  ns  probable  that  the  priest- 
nood  knew  the  real  nature  of  the  contest  best, 
and  were  more  unselfishly  conscientious.  We 
are  as  little  inclined  to  sympathize  with  those 
partisans  of  Cathalicism,  who  lament  the  final 
defeat  of  (he  Church,  as  with  the  fantastic 
zeal  of  the  grave  historians  of  the  last  century 
for  the  legitimate  rights  of  such  lovers  of  law 
and  justice  as  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
■on  William  Rufus.  We  think  it  well  that 
the  Church  should  have  resisted  the  Slate,  and 
well  that  the  State  should  have  triumphed  at 
la^  On  one  side  were  the  vigour,  the  pro- 
ductive vitality,  and  the  self-centring  nation- 
ality of  the  northern  tribes :  but  on  the  other 
was  religion  and  traditional  civilisation,  still 
tending  to  retain  the  European  nations  in  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  was  then 
no  distinction  of  country  for  learned  men. 
The  Milanese  Lanfranc,  the  Piedroonteae  An- 
wlm,  became  successively  Norman  abbots  and 
Engliah    primatCK    without  any  feeling  of 
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alienation  on  the  part  of  the  Norman  prelates 
and  nobles.  They  had  amongst  themattlves  a 
strong  bond  of  union  in  the  use  of  the  Latin 
langu^e,  which  in  other  respects  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  Churcb, 
by  preserving  it  through  ages  of  darkness, 
conferred  on  modem  civilisation.  In  its  idioms 
it  was  no  longer  the  language  of  Cicero  or 
Livy,  but  it  had  necessarily  retained  so  much 
of  its  former  character,  that  those  who  used  it 
could  not  possibly  be  barbarians.  If  it  had 
been  the  language  of  the  Norman  laity,  it 
would  soon  have  resumed  in  some  shape  the 
martial  energy  of  ancient  Borne.  In  the 
bands  of  learned  ecclesiastics  ithecame,  what 
it  had  never  been  in  its  golden  days,  a  lan- 
guage of  ^tractions  and  minute  philosophi- 
cal distinctions,  till  its  metaphysical  vocabu- 
lary became  so  copious  that  it  has  since  served 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  for  the  organ  of 
reasoning ;  and  even  the  modem  i^losophi- 
cal  German,  with  all  its  boasted  originality 
aod  pliability,  is  filled  with  servile  and  awk- 
ward translations  from  the  technical  Latin  of 
the  schoolmen.  As  mere  agents  of  civilis- 
ation, and  men  conacious  of  intellectual  su- 
periority, we  can,  putting  ourselves  as  br  as 
may  be  into  their  position,  see  no  reason  why 
the  ecclenastics  of  the  middle  ages  should 
have  felt  themselves  in  the  wrong  in  main-  . 
coining  the  independence  or  even  the  suprem- 
acy of  their  order. 

And  there  was  another  agency  at  work  in 
the  same  direction,  which  is  in  all  ages  fiu* 
more  powerful  than  respect  for  learning  or 
love  of  civilisation.  The  world  had  become 
an  antithesis  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  by 
denying  the  world,  by  celibacy,  flsting,  mo- 
nastic £scipline,  ttut  men  strove  to  attain  re- 
ligious excellence.  The  belief  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  approaching,  which  had  be- 
come familiar  during  the  troubles  of  the 
tenth  century,  would  naturally  tend  to  make 
men  indifferent  to  the  establishment  of  tem- 
poral rights  and  institutions.  The  laity  fully 
shared  m  the  respect  of  the  monastic  ordera 
tor  asceticism.  It  might  not  be  their  vocation, 
or  it  might  be  too  hard  for  them :  but  that  it 
was  in  itself  the  best,  no  one  disputed.  Not 
to  make  the  world  religious,  but  to  serve 
the  religious  remnant  and  leave  the  world  to 
itself,  was  the  acknowledged  object  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  jealousy  of  kings  or  nobles 
would  take  the  same  form  ;  they  would  com- 
plain of  the  ambition  and  worldlinesa  of  popes, 
and  wish  them  to  resume  the  poverty  of  St. 
Peter.  And  when  Hildebrand  reformed  the 
papal  court,  and  suffered  -in  his  own  person 
all  the  privations  which  they  recommended, 
in  the  result  of  his  humility  and  self-denial 
truly  they  bad  their  reward.  He  taught  them 
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wi»t  iiianjr  stateameD  ban  atill  to  leam,  Umt 
a  prieathood  excluded  from  worldly  intereBts 
wiU  devote  itself  to  th«  subjection  (^  tho 
world.  A  conaiatent  rsBaoner,  sod  vigorrau 
leadei,  he  held  oat  no  half  meaaurea  betweea 
God  and  Slaininon.  He  was  willing  to  re- 
fbnn  the  clergy  to  the  utmoat  extent  that 
zeal  could  demand  ;  but  when  reibrmed,  thej 
were  bot  to  be  left  the  aubjecta  of  the  unn- 
fbrmed  and  iireligioui  laity.  Let  men  be- 
ware how  they  concentrate  the  anibition  of 
the  clergy  on  Uie  aggiandizemeot  of  their  or- 
der :  right  or  wrong,  the  people  will  alwaya 
most  reverence  a  priesthood  who  keep  clear 
from  all  contact  with  the  world  ;  but  to  ex- 
pect that  they,  will  renounce  public  action, 
and  yet  submit  themselves  to  public  policy, 
is  not  (o  ju^  wisely  of  hnmui  nature. 
Wolsey  and  Ximenea  were  national  atates- 
men,  tboughibey  were  Roman  cardinals,  be- 
cause thpy  lived  in  an  age  which  saw  no  in- 
compatibility between  the  Church  and  the 
World.  Anselm  and  Becket  were  the  con- 
stant -opponents  of  their  sovereigns  because 
they  were  churchmen  rather  than  nobles. 
The  power  of  a  priesthood  ia  so  great  that  we 
would  bribe  it  not  to  be  anti-national ;  if,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  called  a  bribe,  not  to  deprive 
a  man  of  the  ord'mary  rights  and  duties  of  hia 
fellow-country  men. 

When  Anselm,  at  the  age  of  60,  was  in 
consequence  of  his  wide  reputation  foi  piety 
and  learning  forced  agsinst  bis  wtU  into 
active  life,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  be 
would  heartily  and  sincerely  devote  himselT 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church.  It  was  only 
strange  tbat  his  promotion  should  come  from 
a  king  so  entirely  free  from  all  prejudices, 
good  or  bad,  in  favour  of  religion,  as  William 
Rufus:  whose  dignified  impartiality  is  shown 
by  Hume,  in  the  anecdote  of  his  attempt  to 
reconvert  to  Judaism  a  young  Christian  pro- 
selyte, for  a  fee  of  fifty  marics  paid  by  the 
sorrowing  father.  On  Xan&anc  a  death  in 
1039,  the  king  found  the  revenues  of  Canter- 
bury so  convenient,  and  thought  the  power 
which  it  had  been  his  father's  policy  to  con- 
centrate on  the  metropolitan  see  so  dangerous, 
that  he  left  the  vacancy  open  for  five  yeare. 
At  length  in  the  year  1093,  during  a  severe 
illness,  of  which  his  counsellors  and  prelates 
took  advantage  to  ur^e  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  a  primate,  he  unwdlingly 
sent  for  Anselm,  and  oAered  him  the  vacant 
dignity.  With  much  reluctance  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  it;  and  after  the  con- 
sent of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  and  the  Alonks  of  Bee  had 
been  obtained,  he  was  installed  on  the  fourth 
of  December  by  Thomas  Archbishopof  York. 
He  had  already  stipulated  that  all  tba  lands 
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of  the  see  riiould  be  restored  to  him,  and  that 
the  king  should  recc^iza  the  title  t£  Urban 
U.,  Bgamst  the  Anti-pope  Clement  III.,  who 
had  been  set  up  by  the  emperor.  It  was, 
however,  aflernards  diiqputed  whether  the 
king  had  consulted  to  rect^nize  Urban :  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Ans^m  did  homage  ta 
the  king  before  he  was  put  into  aeinn  of  the 
Archbithopric.  Homo  ■  regit  factta  tH,  el, 
aicut  Lanfranaa  »mo  tempore  ftierat,  de  toto 
AreJiiepiacopatu  stisiri  justut  eti. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  king  and  arch- 
bishop should,  as  Anselm  himself  exprened  it, 
(iraw  well  together.  "  You  are  yoking,"  be 
said,  "  an  untamed  bull  and  a  weak  old  ewe 
in  the  same  plough,  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult 1  The  ewe,  that  brings  wool,  and  milk, 
and  lambs,  will  be  dragged  by  the  wildness 
of  the  bull  over  thorns  and  thistles,  till  it  will 
be  useless  to  itself  and  to  others,  being  inca- 

Sicitated  from  producing  any  of  these  things." 
owever,  the  wild  bull  met  his  match  in  the 
vetula  et  debilit  ovit.  Their  first  quarrel 
arose  from  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  king 
for  md  in  an  expedition  against  his  brother 
Robert.  Anselm  offered  him  five  hundred 
pounds  of  silver,  William  demanded  aix  IboU' 
sand ;  and  tbe  archbishop  gave  the  money, 
which  was  refused,  to  the  poor.  The  next 
year  he  demanded  of  the  king  a  general  coun- 
cil, to  reform  the  abuses  of  monasteries,  and 
was  refused.  He  asked  that  vacant  ablncies 
should  be  filled  up,  inasmuch  as  the  anarchy 
of  the  monasteries  tended  to  the  damnation  of 
the  king  who  left  them  without  abbots.  Wil- 
liam replied  that  they  were  his  properly,  and 
that  he  would  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 
"  Thine  to  protect,  not  to  plunder,"  was  the 
reply :  and  then  arose  again  the  dispute 
about  the  five  hundred  pounds.  Anselm 
could  not  think  that  the  love  of  his  sovereign 
was  purchasable  with  money  :  hot  the  king 
would  have  preferred  silver  to  compliments, 
and  left  him,  declining  his  archiepiscopal 
blesdng. 

These  edifying  discassions  were  soon  su- 
perseded by  more  serious  collisions.  The 
king  declared  Anselm  guilty  of  treasonable 
presumptioD  in  having  solicited  tbe  pall  from 
Urban,  whom  he  had  not  yet  recognized  as 
Pope.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  lone 
in  which  Eadmer  attributes  to  the  king  opi- 
nions which  he  evidently  considers  too  absurd 
and  audacious  to  require  comment.  "  He 
would  not  suffer  them  to  receive  as  Pope  (pro 
apoatolico)  the  pontiff  of  the  city  of  Kome, 
though  he  was  established  in  fuU  suthority, 
except  at  his  own  command  ;  nor  to  receive 
his  letters  on  any  terras,  unless  they  had  first 
been  shown  to  himself.  Even  the  priraale  of 
his  own  kingdom,  I  mean  the  Archbishop  of 
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Caoterbiuy,  at  a  general  conncU  of  biriiojM 
met  under  bis  presidency,  he  would  not  al- 
low to  establish  or  forbid  anything,  except 
what  accorded  with  his  own  will,  and  was 
first  ordained  by  himself."  On  tha  other 
head,  when  Anselm  waa  urged  by  all  the 
bishops  and  barons  assembled  at  Bocldngham 
to  g^ve  way  to  the  king,  he  would  only  reply, 
"  tiive  unto  Cssar  that  which  is  Cesar's,  and 
unto  God  that  which  is  God's :"  little  to  the 
aatisfikction  of  desar,  who  maintained  that  the 
point  in  dispute  was  Ctesar'n.  But  be  had  no 
eas^  remedy  at  hand,  for  the  bishops  were 
satisfied  of  "  what  they  had  not  observed  be- 
fore, nOr  supposed  that  be  (Anselm)  had  ob- 
serred,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
cannot  be  judged  or  condemned  by  any  other 
man,  but  the  Pope  alone,  nor  can  he  be  com- 
pelled by  any  to  answer  any  one,  save  him, 
on  any  accusation,  against  his  own  will." 
"As  long  as  I  live,"  said  the  king,  "1  will 
not  bear  an  equal  in  my  kingdom :"  and  he 
urged  bis  baroas  to  renounce  their  laitb  to 
the  pnmatu :  but  they  said  that  owing  him 
no  fealty,  they  had  none  to  renounce,  and  he 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  extorting 
money  fi'om  one  of  the  bishops  who  opposed 
him,  and  with  refusing  Aoselm  leave  to  retii'e 
to  the  continent,  unless  he  first  abdicated  hie 

But  William  was  not  a  man  to  submit  thus 
to  defeat.  He  next  attacked  his  adversary  by 
sending  money  and  promises  to  the  Pope, 
whose  claims  Anselm  had  maintained,  in  tbe 
hope  of  persuadiug  him  to  send  the  archie- 
piscopal  pall  to  be  disposed  of  according  to 
the  royal  pleasure.  Urban  was  not  unwilling 
to  make  some  compromise,  but  Anselm  was 
firm ;  and  at  length  be  received  the  pall,  and 
the  king  for  the  time  made  peace  with  him ; 
and  shortly  after  proved  bis  friendship  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  him  towards  tbe  sum 
which  he  had  agreed  to  advance  his  brother 
Robert  on  a  mortgage  of  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

If  these  squabblea  had  been  carried  on  for 
merely  personal  objects,  there  would  be  little 
use  in  recording  them  now.  The  general 
body  of  the  nation,  which  according  to  mod- 
ern notions  form  so  important  a  part  of  the 
elate,  had  but  little  concern  in  the  dispute. 
King  and  Archbishop  were  equally  ignorant 
of  the  language  and  customs  of  England,  al- 
though the  people  might  well  sympathize 
with  any  one  who  opposed  their  oppressor  ; 
especially  when  be  regarded  them  as  having 
souls  to  be  saved,  and  not  merely  as  having 
purses  to  be  plundered.  But  the  true  inte- 
rest of  the  dispute  is  found  in  the  difference 
of  the  dispositions  and  motives  which  pro- 
duced on  either  side  the  same  obstinate  per- 
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In  l^lliun'scaae  there  wu  only 
daring  ambiti(»i  and  rapacity,  with  some  re- 
spectable instinct  of  kingly  independence. 
Anselm,  on  th«  other  buid,  was  doing  Ti> 
lence  to  his  nature:  living  in  stiife,  when  he 
feared  and  hated  even  the  ordinary  agitations 
of  business  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  posseasiatii  which  for  himself  he 
neither  wanted  nor  used.  "  He  had  a  borrtr 
of  tbe  name  of  property"  (ad  nomtn  prapri' 
etalia  irUiorryat),  He  never  retained  any- 
thing for  himaelf  distinct  from  those  about 
him;  and  was  not  only  persuaded,  but 
through  life  acted  on  the  persuasion,  that  God 
intended  all  good  things  for  common  use,  and 
that  no  man  should  have  more  than  another. 
That  he  might  not  unlearn  in  bis  high  office 
the  monastic  virtue  of  obedience,  he  request- 
ed Urban  to  appoint  him  a  companion,  who 
should  order  all  his  actions  in  tbe  name  of 
the  Holy  See.  Accordingly  the  monk 
Eadraer,  afterwards  his  biographer,  was  as- 
signed bim,  and  without  his  permissim  he 
would  not  even  turn  in  his  bed :  cum  turn 
cubili  loctuaet,  non  solum  sine  pracepio  tivt 
jion  sufgeref,  std  nee  laivs  tnverttret.  Nor 
was  this  the  humility  of  pride  or  ambition. 
It  is  impossible  to  disbelieve  his  own  asser- 
tion. "  I  call  God  to  witness,  in  whose  sight 
I  may  not  lie,  and  whom  to  invoke  as  witness 
of  a  lie  1  know  to  be  wicked,  that  to  the  best  ' 
of  my  knowledge  of  myself  before  him,  I 
would  rather,  if  I  could  in  accordance  with 
the  love  and  obedience  which  I  owe  to  God 
and  to  the  Church  of  God  for  God's  sake,  he 
regularly  subject  to  an  abbot,  serving  and 
obeying  in  monkish  poverty,  than  rule  over 
one  man  or  many  or  all  men,  and  surpass  the 
world  in  earthly  grandeur  and  opulence." 
When  such  a  man  had  so  far  overcome  him- 
self, as  to  enter  into  political  contests  and 
incur  the  charge  of  ambition  for  conscience 
sake,  his  gentleness  and  humility  became 
elements  of  resistance,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  bribe  or  to  terrify  one  who  could  scarcely 
have  a  hope  or  fear  on  earth.  He  was  as 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  as  if  his 
cause  had  been  the  purely  good  cause,  which 
he  believed  it  lobe. 

Quarrel  succeeded  quarrel,  and  in  1097 
permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  Rome 
was  again  refused.  The  king  "  did  not  be- 
lieve thai  the  Archbishop  had  committed  any 
sin  for  which  he  required  special  absolution 
from  the  pope,  nor  that  he  wanted  counsel, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  better  able  to  advise  the 
pope,  than  the  pope  to  advise  him."  He 
threatened,  in  case  of  his  departure,  to  seize 
on  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  but  never- 
theless Anselm  determined  to  go.  Nor  was 
,his  leaolutioo  changed,  by  the  remwistrancea 
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(rf  some  l«m  aqti-secnlar  bishops.  "  We  I 
know,"  they  said,  '  noble  father,  that  you ! 
are  a  religious  and  holy  raan,  and  that  your  j 
Gonvenation  ia  in  heaven  :  but  ve,  hindered 
'  by  our  kinsfollc,  whom  we  maiatain,  and  by 
the  various  interests  of  the  world,  which  we 
confess  we  k>ve,  cannot  riae  to  your  height, ' 
nor  join  with  you  in  despising  this  state  of 
things.  If  you  choose  to  bold  only  to  God, ' 
as  you  have  begun,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ' 
you  have  hitherto  had  this  course  all  to  your- 
self, and  will  so  have  it  henceforth  :  we  will 
not  transeress  the  fealty  which  we  owe  to 
the  king.  In  which  last  clause,  as  Pranek 
observes,  the  bishops  have  insinu^ed  a  suffi- 
ciently humorous  opposition  of  their  own 
sense  of  duty  and  Anaelm's.  But  in  diplo- ' 
macy  wit  may  always  be  parried  by  uncon- ' 
scious  gravity,  and  Anselm  spoiled  the  joke  ' 
by  his  answer.  "You  have  said  well:  go' 
therefore  to  your  Lord,  I  will  hold  to  God. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  having  obtained ' 
unwilling  pennission  from  the  king,  he  gave  ' 
him  lus  benediction,  and  left  him,  without, 
sny  immediate  inconvenience  except  that  of. 
having  his  ba^age  publicly  searched  at  Do- 
ver, to  prevent  nis  carrying  off  any  of  the  ■ 
king's  goods.  He  proceeded  at  first  to  Lyons, 
and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  request  of 
Pope  Urban,  to  Rome.  At  a  convent  in  the  [ 
neighbourhood,  he  resumed  his  philosophical  i 
pursuits,  and  rewarded  the  brethren  for  their 
hospitality,  by  the  miraculous  discovery  of  a 
medicinal  spring  In  the  same  year  he  vi- 
sited Rc^er,  Duke  of  Apulia,  in  his  camp  be- 
fore Capua;  and  afterwards  accowipanied  the 
pope  to  the  Couucil  of  Bari,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
orthodox  formula  of  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  against  the  error  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  used  the  words  through  the  Son  instead 
of  and  the  Son.  In  return  for  this  service 
the  council  was  ready  to  excommunicate  the 
King  of  England,  who  was  only  saved  by 
Anseim's  intercession,  which  royalty  had  done 
little  to  deserve.  On  returning  to  Rome 
they  found  answers  to  the  letters,  which  the 
pope  and  the  archbishop  had  sent  to  remon- 
stratewith  him.  To  Anaelm's  messenger  the 
king  only  swore  that  he  would  have  his  eyes 
torn  out,  if  he  diil  not  make  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  country.  To  the  pope  he 
expressed  great  surprise  at  his  proposal  that 
Anselm  should  be  restored  to  his  see.  He 
had  told  him  that  if  he  left  England  he  would 
aeize  it.  He  had  done  so,  and  he  had  seized 
it.  'i'he  pope  replied  that  if  the  king  did 
not  restore  the  see  before  Easter,  1099,  he 
would  be  excommunicated  at  the  council  then 
to  be  held  at  Rome :  but  William  managed 
to  get  a  delay  allowed  till  Michaelmes. 


time  foriiade  homage ;  but  nothing  was  done 
in  Anseim's  affair,  and  soon  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  LvOTis,  where  be  heard  of  the  death 
of  Urban  II.  William's  reSections  on  the 
event  are  peculiarly  edifying.  "  When  the 
decease  of  Urban  came  to  the  king's  ear,  he 
aniwered,  'Confound  him  who  cares!  (Dei 
odium  habeat  qui  inde  cural).'  And  he 
added,  '  What  kind  of  man  is  the  pope  that 
now  isV  And  when  they  lold  him  that  he 
was  in  some  points  like  Archbishop  Anselm, 
he  said,  'By  the  face  of  God,  if  lie  is  sach 
an  one,  he  will  not  do  (non  valet').  How- 
ever, let  him  see  to  himself,  for  by  this  and 
that  his  popeship  does  not  get  above  me  this 
time:  meanwhile  I  have  got  my  liberty,  and 
will  do  as  r  like.'  For  he  did  not  Jhiik," 
says  the  astounded  narrator,  "  thit  the  Pope 
of  the  World  could  have  any  rights  in  his 
kingdom,  except  by  bis  permission."  But 
in  1100,  on  the  '2d  of  August,  the  arrow  of 
Walter  Tyrrel  put  an  end  to  William  Rufus 
and  his  disobedience,  and  Henry  the  first 
was  anxious  for  the  countenance  which  An- 
srlm  had  it  in  his  power  to  afford  to  his  more 
thnn  doubtful  title. 

Faithful  to  (he  decision  of  the  Roman 
Council,  he  at  once  refused  to  do  homage  to 
the  king ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  question 
of  homage  and  investiture  should  be  left  un- 
decided till  the  result  of  an  application  to  the 
new  pope.  Paschal  II.,  could  be  known  in 
England.  He  rendered  indeed  an  important 
service  to  the  king,  and  enabled  the  oppressed 
people  to  cherish  hopes  which  never  were 
realized,  by  sanctioning  his  marriage  with 
Matilda,  the  granddaughter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  notwithstanding  the  vows  she  had 
taken  as  a  nun  under  the  pressure  of  danger: 
but  it  was  impossible  that  the  king,  who  held 
all  the  maxims  of  his  family,  ana  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  confirmed  in  his  principles 
by  his  residence  at  Rome,  should  long  remain 
on  friendly  terms.  The  pope  refused  to  con- 
cede the  points  of  investiture  and  homage, 
with  many  courteous  professions  of  disinter- 
estedness, which,  however,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  wasted  on  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  sagacious  of  the  strong- minded 
Norman  race.  "  If  you  give  up  this  claim," 
said  Paschal,  "  for  God's  sake  :  being  as  it  ia 
manifestly  against  God,  which  neither  can 
you  enjoy  nor  we  concede  in  accordance 
with  Gods  will,  or  with  your  salvation  or 
our  own  :  whatever  you  aslt  afterwards,  as 
fer  as  God  permits  us,  we  shall  grant  the 
more  willingly,  and  urge  with  greater  zeal 
your  honour  and  exaltation."   Perhaps  Henry 
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thought  that  hii  prMent  iDterest  wu  man 
urgent  (baa  h'w  proapective  ez&ltatioa  by  the 
pope,  for  he  told  Aiuelni ;  "  I  will  not  de- 
stroy the  cuitoou  of  my  aocwtora,  nor  endure 
in  my  Idugdora  onu  who  ii  not  my  subject." 
But  Uia  archbiibop  waa  ss  finn  as  the  king, 
and  it  appealed  aa  if  an  irreparable  breach 
with  the  papal  see  was  at  haod,  when  the 
matter  was  again  postponed  by  another  mis- 
Moa  to  Rome.  An  admirable  specimen  of 
diplomatic  coofusioa  followed.  The  pope 
wrote  to  the  king  and  the  primate  in  terms 
of  decided  adhereace  to  his  former  resolu- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  three  bishops, 
who  brou^t  the  letter  to  Henry,  declared 
that  the  pope  had  verbally  authoriaed  them 
to  concede  the  right  of  investiture,  although 
he  had  not  thought  fit  to  record  this  act  of 
grace  ia  writing,  lest  the  other  pnnces  of 
Christendom  should  lay  clum  to  similar  la- 
Toura.  As  might  be  expected,  Henry  adapt- 
ed the  oral,  and  Anselm  the  written  answer. 
The  kiag  filled  up  two  vacant  bisboprics, 
the  archbishop  refused  to  consecrate  his  nO' 
rainees,  and  they  eventually  preferred  dith 
grace  at  court  to  the  censures  of  tlie  Church. 
A  third  application  to  the  pope  produced  a 
letter  to  Anselm,  which  he  declined  to  open 
till  he  bad  himself,  at  the  king's  request,  left 
Kngjand  fiir  the  puipose  of  obtaining  a  per- 
souaI  interview  with  Paschal.  At  Bee  he 
opened  the  letter,  and  found  a  denial  of  the 
verbal  mesange,  and  a  declaratim  of  the  nul- 
lity of  all  investitures  under  it. 

In.  the  autumn  of  1103  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  found  there  three  envoys  from 
Henty,  who  bad  brought  th«  pope  his  usual 
dues  from  Ef^land,  with  a  letter  in  which 
[uences  of  ezcesuve  stnctness  are 


the  conae^i 

forcibly  hmted  at  "Hold  then,  most  illna- 
trious  rather,  more  profitable  counsel,  and 
let  your  grace  be  so  moderated  byit  towardi 
us,  that  you  do  not  compel  me  to  what  I 
should  unwillingly  do,  tg  withdraw  my 
obedience  towards  you."  "  Know,"  said 
William  of  Warelwast,  one  of  the  envoys, 
"  whatever  is  said  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
that  my  lord  the  king  of  the  English  will  not, 
if  it  costs  him  the  loss  of  bis  kingdom,  suffer 
himsetfto  be  deprived  of  the  investitures  of 
churches."  Then  the  Successor  of  the 
Apostles  (Vir  ^pailoliciu),  spoke  briefly, 
thus :  "  t(  as  you  say,  your  king  will  not  for 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom  submit  to  lose  the 
donatives  of  churches — behold,  you  are  to 
know,  I  speak  before  God,  that  not  to  redeem 
his  life  will  Pc^  Paschal  ever  permit  him  to 
have  them  with  impunity."  Nevertheless 
of  his  special  favour  the  pope  exempted  the 
king  from  the  constructive  excommunication 
which  he  had  incurred  by  granting  investi- 
vou  xxz.  3 
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tures :  from  which  it  might  be  iBfinred  Uwt 
the  king  was  mcve  ih(  roughly  in  earnest, 
and  that  the  pope  was  Qot  quite  so  like  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  as  William  Rufiu  bad  been 
tolA 

Tired  out  with  the  delays  of  Roma,  Anselm 
retired  to  Lyons:  having  rejected,  without 
hesitation,  an  overture  to  desert  the  papsJ 
cause.  In  1105  Paschal  excommunicated 
the  king's  advisers,  as  well  as  all  who  had  re- 
ceived investiture  from  him.  The  duiger 
approached  the  king  himself  to  itearly  that  he 
became  alarmed  ior  the  temporal  and. his 
sister  Adeia  of  Blois  fi>r  the  spiritual  cmse- 
quences  of  the  censure.  ThiDugh  her  media* 
lion  negotiatiens  were  reopened  with  Anselm, 
but  with  little  result.  The  king  and  the 
primate  were  both  determined,  and  both 
said  wh^  they  meant.  There  was  fbrtunstelj 
an  opening  for  diplomacy  always  left  at 
Rome;  and  at  last,  in  1106,  verbota  ei 
grandit  eputola  vmii,  conceding  the  nma 
point  of  homage  in  terms  of  pretension  which 
contrast  whimsically  with  the  gentle  humility 
with  which  the  pope  had  asserted  bis  fiiU 
pretensions  five  years  before.  Commencing 
with  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  inclining  the 
heart  of  the  king  of  England  to  the  obedience 
of  the  apostolic  see,  a  blesring  which  his 
Holiness  alone  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
of,  be  proceeds  with' attributing  this  assHmed 
result  to  Anselm's  prayers,  and  informs  the 
archbishop  that  his  condescension  arises  froin 
compassion  to  the  fallen,  and  judiciously  re- 
marks that  a  man  must  bend  to  lift  up  those 
who  lie  on  the  ground :  bending  may  indeed 
be  mistaken  for  falling,  but  it  is  in  reality 
only  a  form  of  standing.  "  Therefore  we 
absolve  you,  venerable  brother  in  Christ, 
from  that  prohibition,  or,  as  you  suppoce" 
(and  well  he  might),  "excommunication, 
which  you  are  aware  was  issued  by  our  pre- 
decessor of  holy  memory.  Pope  Urbao,  agunst 
homage  and  investitures."  Anselm  is  to 
absolve  those  who  have  accepted  by  investi- 
ture, and  their  abettors;  and  in  future  he  is 
not  to  exclude  from  the  blessing  of  the 
Church,  persons  who  have  received  promotioo 
and  done  homage,  excepting  always  investi- 
ture :  and  this  condescension  to  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  is  to  continue,  until  "  by  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God,  the  king's  heart  is 
softened  into  giving  up  this  practice  by  the 
showers  of  your  preaching :"  a  Umitstion  at 
time  to  which  Henry  could  not  reasonably 
(rfiject  He  might  well  congratulate  himself 
on  the  result  of  his  firmness.  Rome  had  bad 
every  advantage  of  position.  At  the  wont 
the  pope  could  only  lose  his  revenues  and 
patronage  in  England,  while  it  is  certain  that 
ois  direct   and  open  hostility  would  have 
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ahaken  Henry'a  throne.  Even  if  Henry  had 
not  hreen  in  dan^r  from  his  brother's  claims 
to  inheriraDce,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
English  nation  would  have  risen  uQaoimously 
to  maintain  a  holy  war  againit  the  Normaa 
invadert.  The  right  to  demand  hom^e  froni 
ecclesiastics  now  made  him  their  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  and  he  may  probably  have 
c(Hisideredniccesiin  the  matter  of  inveBtitures 
aa  hopeless  for  the  present.  With  the  va- 
pouring language  with  which  his  adversary 
covered  bis  retreat,  he  was  far  too  wise  to 
quarrel ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  received 
absolution  for  bis  past  disobedience,  in  con- 
aideration  of  continuing  the  same  conduct  in 
obedience  to  the  pope,  with  dutifol  sub  minion 
and  gratitude. 

The  world,  meantime,  no  doubt  thought 
Aoselm  defeated.  He  had  been  injured  and 
insulted  by  the  king  in  many  ways,  during 
his  residence  in  France.  At  a  synod  held  in 
London  during  bis  last  residence  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  procured  the  enactment  of  vari- 
ous canons  iiw  the  government  of  the  clergy 
and  refcvmation  of  morals.  For  the  violation 
of  these  rules,  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of 
imposing  fines  to  the  great  impoverishment 
of  the  clergy.  When  Anselm  complained 
of  this  usurpation  of  bis  jurisdiction,  toe  king 
replied  that  he  had  thought  to  gratify  bim  by 
carrying  out  his  views:' and  he  could  obtain 
no  further  satistaction.  Now,  alto,  after  he 
bad  spent  so  many  years  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  Rome,  the  claims  for  which  he  bad 
been  contending  were  renounced,  and  he  wa 
led  to  struggle  alone  or  to  submit.  But  thi 
archbishop  had  never  been  acting  from  self- 
ish views.  He  bad  opposed  the  king  from 
loyalty  to  bis  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  be 
now  submitted  wUtiogly  to  the  same  authority. 
In  1106  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  look  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
king.  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was 
employed  in  exertions  for  the  reformation  of 
discipline,  and  especially  for  the  enforcement 
of  celibacy  among  the  clergy.  His  only 
maining  dispute  with  Henry  arose  from  a 
aewal  of  the  ancient  conBlct  for  the  primacy 
between  Canterbury  and  York.  He  bad 
summoned  the  Archbishop  I  homasto  appear 
at  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated,  and  the 
king  had  written  from  Normandy  to  request 
that  the  matter  might  be  postponed  till  his  re- 
turn to  England.  But  Anselm  was  as  un- 
compromising as  of  old.  "  As  to  the  delay 
which  the  king  had  commanded  to  be  granted 
to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  let  bim  be 
assured  that  he  (Anselm)  would  rather  submit 
to  be  cut  limb  from  limb  than  ever  grant  it 
for  an  hour  in  a  matter  in  which  be  knew 
that  be  (TbtHnas)  had  set  himself  up  unjustly 
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and  in  opposition  to  God,  in  contnidietioR  to 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Holy  Fathers." 
Henry  did  not  persevere,  and  Thomas  was 
obliged  to  submit.  In  the  same  year,  1109, 
an  illness  under  which  Anselm  had  suffered 
for  two  years,  assumed  alarming  symptoms  ; 
and  on  Palm  Sunday  one  of  his  atlendants 
observed  that  it  seemed  as  if  at  Easter  he 
would  take  leave  of  temporal  things,  and 
'138  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Lord.  Anselm 
id  that  he  submitted  to  the  will  of  God, 
but  that  he  would  gladly  live  till  be  had  solv- 
'  certain  questions  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  soul.  Three  days  afterwards  he  died, 
having  first  left  his  blessiDg  to  the  king,  hia 
family,  and  people. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  FrsQck,  that  a 
stronger  historical  interest  aitacbes  itself  to 
one  who  like  Anselm  represents  and  carries 
out  the  spirit  (A  bis  time,  than  to  an  uniuccesi- 
ful  opponent  of  prevailing  opinions  like  Abe- 
lard.  If  Anselm  bad  been  a  mere  philoso- 
pher, or  even  if  be  had  added  to  his  intellec- 
tual greatness,  his  purity  of  life  and  unquali- 
fied obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  his  receiving 
undue  honour  at  the  expense  of  the  ^e  in 
which  be  lived.  But  when  we  find  him 
deeply  engaged  in  the  conflicts  which  then 
excited  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  see  that 
be  felt  himself  and  was  felt  by  his  contempo- 
raries to  be  one  among  many,  and  not  an  ex- 
ception to  his  time,  the  whole  generation 
rises  before  us  in  greater  distinctness  and  im- 
portance. William  and  Henry  and  their 
ccmnsellorv  must  have  stood  in  some  respects 
on  a  level  with  Anselm,  before  their  contests 
with  him  could  have  assumed  so  determined 
a  character.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
history  of  which  we  have  given  a  short  sum- 
mary. The  tacts  may  be  found  in  the  most 
common  and  familiar  books ;  but  unless  Ibey 
are  considered  with  relation  to  some  one  cha- 
racter, they  generally  assume  the  misty  unre- 
ality which  confuses  the  greater  portion  of 
history.  The  result  of  more  iamilior  acquaint- 
ance with  the  actual  life  of  men  is  almost  al- 
ways to  satisfy  the  student  that  the  decisive 
step  from  t^rbarism  to  civilisation  occurs 
much  earlier  in  the  scale  of  hitlory,  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  highest  fruit  of 
civilisation  is  on  the  one  hand  a  religious  re- 
gard to  duty,  on  the  other  a  capacity  for  ab- 
stract thought:  yet  these  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced the  soonest.  They  are  not  to  be  set 
aside,  as  monkish  fanaticism  andjargonof  the 
schools,  because  they  are  found  in  company 
with  judicial  combats,  serfdom,  and  floors 
strewn  with  rushes.  That  the  European  of 
the  eleventh  century  differed  greatly  from  bis 
descendant  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
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if  very  true :  bat  on  the  other  hand  he  was  | 
almost  equally  removed  with  ouraelves  from 
the  porilioD  of  a  savage.  We  cbb  aympa- 
thize  with  him  in  the  sense  in  which  an  Anglo- 
Indian  feels  himself  the  friend  or  envmy  of  a 
Uussulman  or  Hindoo  statesman,  and  in  quite 
a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  a  rois- 
aionmry  reco^izea  the  daimi  rf  a  New  Zea- 
lander.  Whether  the  ewential  elements  of 
civUisaitioD  admit  of  increase,  or  at  any 
change  bat  a  more  genenl  application  ,-  whe- 
ther the  progress  of  a  nation  in  social  im- 
proTement  and  mechanical  convenieDCe  is 
identical  m  unconnected  with,  or  rather  in 
•ome  way  proportional  to,  the  moral  and  io- 
tellectual  advance  of  its  chief  men  j  arequet- 
doni  which  it  will  be  enough  to  BUg^est, 
without  at  present  eSmng   an    answer  to 

A  more  special  observation  may  be  made_ 
with  reference  to  the  relative  advancement  of 
the  laity  and  the  Church.  How  far  William 
Bufus  was  removed  from  the  modem  ideal  of 
a  king  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  surest  the  very  small 
chsBges  of  character  and  opinion,  which 
would  make  Anselm  an  excellent  archbishop 
in  the  present  d^.  The  State  bad  itself  to 
develope:  the  Church,  resting  on  its  ancient 
principles,  had  little  to  change  in  the  course 
of  ages.  Always  appealing  in  words  to  reli- 
gious duty,  it  often  represented  in  practice 
the  resistance  of  Right  to  Power.  It  naturally 
thought  its  own  principle  the  one  thing  ne- 
cessary :  we  may  be  contented  to  recognite 
it  as  having  been  indispensable.  It  was  the 
regulator,  Uiough  not  tfw  main-spriag  of  soci- 
ety. And  so  among  individual  churchmen, 
purity  and  gentleness,  and  firmness,  were 
considered  then  as  now  the  essential  elements 
of  a  virtuous  character.  In  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  Norman  chiefs  the  materials  of 
future  ejEcellence  were  contained.  When 
many  centuries  had  worited  out  the  distinctive 
English  character,  it  had  still  to  complete  it- 
self by  adopting  the  same  religious  element 
which  bad  been  presented  by  churchmen  like 
Anselm  to  the  first  rough  founders  of  the  na- 
tional histoiy.  The  saintly  character,  incom- 
plete as  it  is  in  itself,  has  received  little 
change.  It  still  keeps  itself  pure  from  the 
world,  and  it  has  not  yet  discovered  that  it  is 
its  calling  to  use  and  perfect  the  world.  With 
some  merely  external  changes,  such  as  the 
discontinuance  of  miracles  by  holy  prelates,  it 
baa  always  remained  and  will  long  remain  the 
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The  most  voluminous  literary  workman  we 
know — out  of  our  own  happy  country — is 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas.  We  have  not- 
ithstanding  the  rare  good  fortune,  here,  to 
ingratuleie  him  on  having  laboured  skilfully 
id  10  some  purpose.  We  cannot  but  grieve 
that  it  will  occur  to  us,  before  even  our  pre- 
sent number  closes,  to  throw  some  less  nat- 
tering light  on  his  remarkably  prolific  style; 
but  we  are  all  Ibe  more  anxious  just  now  to 
do  full  justice  to  a  book,  in  which  the  writer 
seems  to  have  taken  greater  pains  than  on 
any  former  occasion  to  do  justice  to  bim!>e]f. 
M.  Dumas  has  two  elements  in  his  nature — 
that  of  the  dramatist,  and  that  of  the  minute 
historian.  By  the  union  of  these,  in  his 
more  successful  efforts,  he  has  hoped  to  infuse 
a  new  spirit  both  into  history  and  romance, 
vivifying  the  former,  while  he  gives  veracity 
to  the  latter.  The  union,  however,  has  not 
been  always  complete :  indeed  he  seems  to 
assume  either  character  alternately:  and  in- 
stead of  being  completely  the  historical  ro- 
mancist  or  the  romantic  historian,  he  exhibits 
himself  by  turns,  as  the  thorongh  dramatic  ro- 
mancistand  the  thorough  historian,  not  only 
in  one  and  the  same  work,  but  in  one  and 
the  same  volume,  in  one  and  the  same 
chapter.  In  spite  of  this  peculiarity,  or 
rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  pecu- 
liarity,  M.  Dumas,  when  at  bis  best,  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  much  in  the  way  of  rendering 
Oie  general  reader  acquainted  with  a  wide 
range  of  history.  Not  a  mere  artist,  he  has 
nevertheless  in  his  historical  tales  been  able  at 
once  to  seize  on  those  dramatic  "  effects" 
which  have  so  much  distinguished  histheafri- 
»reer,  and  to  give  those  sharp  and  dis- 
tinct reproductions  of  character  which  alone 
can  present  to  the  reader  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  an  age: — not  b  mere  historian,  be  has  ne- 
vertheless carefullj;  consulted  the  ori^nal 
sources  of  information,  has  weighed  testimo- 
nies, elicited  theories,  and,  at  the  ridi  of  te- 
diousness,  has  interpolated  the  poetry  ot 
history,  with  its  most  thorough  prose.  Had 
be  been  more  of  the  artist,  he  would  have 
paused  ere  he  interrupted  the  chain  of  his  nar- 
rative with  the  detailed  history  of  a  period, 
and  we  should  have  lost  much  of  the  curioas 
and  wetl-arranged  information  of  the  carefiil 
compiler.  Had  he  been  more  of  the  histori- 
an, the  vivid  touches  which  impart  such  a 
charm  to  his  writings,  and  give  them  a  deeper 
truth  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
mere  record  of  names  and  dates,  would  have 
been  wanting.  Those  who  only  know  Du- 
mas by  his  inaccuracies  when  treating  of 
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Bnf^ith  sttbiecti   in  a  dnmatic.  farm, 
'n  his    "        '  " 


I  for 
«  in  h\a  play  of  Kian,  may  imile  in- 
credulously at  this  meation  of  hbcarefulnesa  ; 
but  let  any  impartial  reader  take  hit  Crimes 
CfUbrts,  and  observe  bis  careful  reference  to 
Butbority,  fail  skilful  records  of  history,  his 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  chain  of  events, 
and  It  will  be  found  that  praise  in  this  respect 
is  not  wrongly  bestowed. 

Under  the  head  of  Crimes  Cilibres,  M. 
Dumas  has  collected  a  remarkable  race  of  he- 
roes and  heroines.  He  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  age  or  country.  It  is  enough  fur  biio 
that  an  individual  has  been  criminal,  and  has 
been  celebrated,  to  find  a  nook  in  his  four 
Toliunu.  The  ambitious  criminal  of  the  mid- 
dle ^es,  who  sweeps  away  the  human  obsta- 
cles in  bis  path  by  doses  of  mysterious  poison ; 
the  proffigate  criminal  of  the  lime  of  Louis 
XIVT,  who  stabs  a  lady  that  viill  be  Tirluous, 
or  steals  an  heir  to  come  into  possession  of  an 
estate ;  the  bigh-souled  German  criminal,  who 
from  a  mistaken  notion  rids  the  world  of  a 
contemptible  politician  ;  and  the  cold-blooded 
Bussian  criminal,  who  sees  her  lover  lifeless 
before  her,  yet  refiues  to  utter  a  sound  of 
grief  aloud,  lest  it  may  compromise  ber  hon- 
our— all  these  are  the  subjects  of  M.  Dumas's 
very  interesting  work.  Each  of  theae  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  short  tale,  or  history  :  eitber 
of  which  it  may  be  called,  accordingly  as  the 
character  of  the  author  as  en  artist  or  a 
chronicler  (and  in  every  tale  he  appears 
both  these  cuaracters  distinctly)  is  taken  into 
consideration.  In  all  these  narratives  there 
is  a  similarity  of  form  ;  in  all  of  them  the  au- 
thor darts  at  first  in  mtdiat  ra,  and  forms  a 
striking  dramatical  group :  and  in  all  of  them 
likewise  does  he  soon  drop  into  the  orderly 
narrator.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  M.  Dumas 
that  bis  strixigest "  effect"  is  invariably  at  the 
opening  of  his  story. 

In  respect  to  dates,  the  first  of  his  crimi- 
nals is  the  unfortunate  Queen  Giovanna  of 
Naples — the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  of  thi 
fourteenth  century,  charged  with  a  sirailar 
crime,  and  about  whoae  character  there  are 
as  many  confiicting  opinions.  Dumas  boasts 
of  his  accuracy  in  the  history  of  this  sove- 
reign, having  consulted  all  the  Italian  chroni- 
clers of  Uie  dreadful  events  of  her  reign,  par- 
ticulaxlv  Domenico  Gravina ;  and  though  he 
makes  her  guilty  of  the  death  of  ber  husband, 
he  represents  ner  rather  aa  misled  than  of  a 
.depraved  disposition ;  and  while  admitting 
her  crime,  keeps  it  b  the  background.  Our 
own  cwviction,  based  upon  the  testimonies 
of  Boccacto,  Petrarch,  and  Giannone,  is  that 
the  Queen  of  Naples  was  innocent  j  but  as 
we  do  not  wbh  to  enter  upon  a  long  and  per- 
hap  profitless  discussion  at  present,  we  will 


lake  the   narrative  of  M.  Dumas  as  be  bta 
given  it. 

Poor  Giovanna,  living  in  a  most  nnccni- 
Bcientious  period,  had  the  misfortune  to  pos- 
sess a  most  conscientious  grandfather.  The 
voluptuonsnese.and  vitJeuce  of  an  age  of 
semi-civilisation — the  age  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccacio,  and  of  racks  and  red-hot  pincen — 
imbued  the  atmosphere  whtcb  she  breathed. 
Evil  advisers  and  evil  companions  had  laid 
the  train  which  was  to  ruin  the  lovely  victim, 
but  it  was  the  virtuous  grandfather  that  fired 
it.  On  the  death  at  Charles  II.,  of  Naples,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Cari- 
bert,  son  of  the  eldest  son  of  Charles,  who  had 
died  king  of  Hungary,  and  Robert,  the  eldest 
living  son,  contested  the  crown.  The  po[>e 
decided  in  favour  of  Robert :  but  tbougn  his 
decision  was  not  only  given  with  that  spir- 
itual authority  which  had  such  weight  in  a 
TOper«titioui  age,  but  also  with  the  temporal 
authority  of  feudd  l^d  of  Naples,  the  con- 
science of  the  scrupulous  Robert,  called  the 
"  Wise,"  was  not  satisfied ;  and  he  felt  he 
was  fulfilling  an  imperative  duty  by  turning 
the  Angevin  succession  again  into  that  direct 
line  from  which,  in  his  person,  it  had  deviat- 
ed. The  plan  he  fixed  upon  was  the  mar- 
riage of  Giovanna,  his  grand-daughter  and  heir-  : 
ess,  with  Andreas  of  Hungary,  youngest  boo  I 
of  Caribert.  Never  did  good  intentiwis  pro- 
duce a  more  disastrous  result.  The  spoiled 
child  of  the  south,  and  the  uncouth  son  ofthc 
north,  det»ted  each  other  from  the  depths  of  , 
their  hearts :  one  joyed  in  the  luxuries  of  a  ! 
court  life,  the  other  revelled  only  in  the  de- 
lights of  the  chase,  and  mutual  contempt  waa 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  two  chnractera.  , 

It  is  vrith  tbe  deathbed  of  Robert  that  M. 
Dumas  opens  his  narrative,  and  with  a  maa-  | 
terly  hand  groups  round  it  all  the  characlen 
who  are  to  take  a:  part  in  the  tremendous  tra- 
gedy that  follows :  in  which  all  the  Neapo- 
litan branch  of  the  House  of  Anjou  seem  as  if 
they  had  gathered  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroying  each  other.  Giovanna  is  de- 
scribed with  large  black  eyes,  with  glossy 
raven  locks,  with  a  delicate  mouth  and  open 
brow,  the  tnitmbU  conveying  an  impression 
of  gentleness  and  melancholy.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  says  M.  Dumas,  that  ber  dying 
grandfallier  took  her  for  an  angel  sent  by  God 
to  console  him  in  his  agonies.  Near  ber  is 
her  sister  Mary,  attended  by  a  cligve  of  per- 
sons, who,  though  not  of  the  royal  family,  be< 
come  frightfully  prominent,  both  for  their 
crimes  and  their  terrible  end.  These  are 
Filippa,  the  grand  seneschal  and  governess  of 
the  princesses  j  with  her  son  Robert,  the  count 
I  of  Terlizza ;  and  Dona  Cancia,  a  profligate 
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ladjr  of  tlM  court.  Tha  imcaiilh  faiulMiid  of 
tNMT  GionnoB,  Andreit  of  Hnnguy ;  and 
Brother  Bobert,  hia  priestly  tutor  ;  fbtm  the 
secoad  poup.  The  third  c(Mwuti  of  the 
Tuentiiie  bnach  of  the  ro3rBl  bmilj.  The 
deceased  pmicfl  of  Tvento  was  brotbei  to 
Robert  of  Naples :  and  the  &mily  he  has  left 
consists  of  Catharine,  hit  widow,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  Greek  emperor,  Baldwin  II. ;  and 
her  three  sons,  Bobert,  Ffailip,  and  Louis. 
The  Durozzo  branch  fonna  the  fourth  group: 
consisting  of  Agnes,  widow  of  GharleB,  duke 
of  Dunzzo  and  Albania,  another  brother  of 
Robert  of  Naples;  and  her  bods,  Charles, 
Louis  of  Gnvina,  and  Robert,  prince  of  Mo- 
rea.  The  counts  of  Artois,  Charles  and  his 
•on  Bertrand,  and  the  wife  of  King  Robert, 
complete  tbe  assemblage.  The  "wise"  king 
died  proclaiming  Gioranna  and  Andreas  hein 
to  the  throne  of  Naj^et ;  but  no  aooner  was 
the  breath  out  of  his  body,  than  the  kmgdom 
began  to  divide  itself  into  a  Neapolitan  and 
Hungarian  Action.  From  various  motives 
every  branch  of  the  royal  family,  besides  the 
femjly  of  tbe  governess  Filippa,  had  regarded 
Oiovanna  with  a  wistful  eye,  whether  from 
motives  of  love  or  or  ambition ;  and  all,  how- 
ever opposed  to  each  other,  united  in  showing 
disrespect  to  the  young  Hungarian,  who  had 
to  contend  with  the  designs  of  his  ambitious 
kinsmen,  and  with  tbe  antipathy  of  a  Dation. 
To  h»  son  Robert  had  the  governess,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Dumas'a  authorities,  already  be- 
trayed the  virtue  of  her  pupil  Oiovanna,  who 
aoon  became  di^usted  with  the  insolence  of 
this  juvenile  paramour,  and  aoughl  for  aolace 
in  the  more  tender  devotion  of  Bertrand  of 
Artois.  Charles  of  Durazzo,  one  of  those 
specimens  of  unscrupulous  policy  and  cruelty 
which  one  marvels  to  find  out  oS  the  Borgia 
family,  was  another  candidate  for  the  affec- 
tions, andalsofor  thehandof  Giovuina:  amce 
as  for  Andreas,  he  was  only  regarded  as  a 
troublesome  incumbrance,  who  might  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  Circumstances,  however, 
marshalled  out  the  heads  of  the  two  contend- 
ing Actions  in  a  way  which  bad  not  been  at 
first  anticipated ;  for  Charles  of  Durazzo,  dis- 
g;usted  with  the  indifference  of  Oiovanna, 
courted  an  intimacy  with  Andreas  and  l>e- 
came  one  of  the  heads  of  tbe  Hungarian 
paity ;  while  the  Neapolitans  were  headed 
by  the  princes  of  Tarento.  The  dislike 
which  had  long  been  fostered  by  the  two 
sovereigns  of  Naples  now  produced  ao  open 
rupture.  Giovanna  and  Andreas  both  per- 
formed acta  as  if  possessed  each  of  sole  power, 
and  at  last  the  Neapolitan  party,  whom  Gio- 
vanna had  joined,  resolved  on  the  death  of 
Andreas. 

Charles  of  Durazzo  was,  <s  Dumas  mye,  not 


one  to  whom  the  love  of  a  woman  or  tbe  . 
life  of  a  nun  would  appear  of  any  moment, 
when  placed  in  the  career  of  hia  ambition ; 
nor  was  he  one  on  whose  conscience  the  dy- 
ing injunctimw  of  an  old  long  would  make 
any  particular  impresdoi.  The  old  king 
R(^ert  had  declared  Maria,  tbe  sister  of  Oio- 
vanna, tbe  haresa  of  several  of  his  demesnes ; 
and  had  ordered  that  she  should  many  either 
Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  or  the  grandson  of 
the  King  of  France:  hut  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
having  feiled  in  obtaining  Giovanna,  bad  re- 
solved on  ponesnng  Maria;  and  accordingly 
on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1343,  the  young  lady, 
to  the  alarm  of  her  sister,  was  missing.  The 
mystery  continued  for  about  a  month,  and 
tlM  court  could  only  smpect  and  mourn, 
when  everybody  was  asttniahed  by  the  re- 
appearance of  Auria,  frtmi  the  palace  of  Du- 
razzo, and  she  wat  married  to  Charlea  at  the 
church  of  Sao  Giovanni  at  Naples,  amid  the 
greatest  splendour.  Tbe  permission  of  the 
pope,  Clement  VI.,  had  been  obtained  for  thig 
extraordinary  marriage;  and  much  as  if 
might  be  disliked,  it  could  only  be  oppoeed 
in  suppressed  murmurs.  Party  feehng  in 
the  mean  while  became  more  violent.  It 
was  a  sort  of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  tbe  Nea- 
politan nobility  to  sympathise  with  Giovan- 
na, end  Bertrand  of  Artois  was  too  successful 
a  lover  not  to  declare  for  the  party  of  his 
royal  mistress,  and  to  ofier  himself  as  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance  against  the  origin  of 
all  her  calamities,  tbe  unfortunate  and  doom- 
ed Andreas.  Tha  Neapolilan  people  also 
hated  the  soldiers  of  the  Hungarian,  and  the 
quarrels  in  tbe  low  rPBorts  of  debauchery 
were  the  echoes  of  the  bickerings  of  the  court. 
Each  of  the  contending  powers,  that  is,  Gio- 
vanna and  her  husband,  seemed  to  be  promta- 
ed  exclusive  sway :  and,  in  short,  all  seem- 
ed ripening  for  some  desperate  act.  The 
Counts  of  Artois,  the  terrible  governess  with 
all  her  family,  the  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  queen  herself  (if  this  version  of  the 
tale  is  to  be  credited),  bad  conspired  to  mnr 
der  Andreas;  end  Charles  of  Durazzo,  appa- 
rently his  friend,  had  secretly  promoted  the 
scheme.  A  hunting  expedition  was  selected 
for  the  occasion,  and  a  convent  at  Aversia 
was  the  scene  where  tbe  great  crime,  that 
was  to  entail  such  misery  on  all  concerned 
in  it,  was  perpetrated.  At  this  convent  An- 
dreas and  all  the  court,  chiefly  composed  of 
the  conspirators  against  his  life,  passed  the 
n^ht  which  was  to  precede  several  days 
spent  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Early 
in  the  raoming  that  followed  this  fetal  nigbf, 
Andreas  was  aroused  by  repeated  knocks  at 
the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  no  sooner,  ac- 
cording to  Gravina'a  account,  did  he  show 
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htnud^  this  all  the  conipinton  dartfd  upoo 
htm  at  once,  aod  attempted  to  etnogle  bim. 
The  reaM»i  ib^  did  not  adopt  &  more  expe- 
diliouB  meihod  of  ridding  tbemselvei  ctfa 
noxioUB  rival,  seenu  to  have  been,  that  they 
auppoaed  he  was  in  pocMnion  of  a  charm 
which  protected  bim  against  the  effectB  of 
aleel  and  poiaoa.  With  tremendoua  courage 
did  he  defend  himaelf  againit  the  attempti  of 
hia  asaaasina.  He  endeavoured  to  regain  bit 
chamber,  but  a  creature  of  Durazzo's  pre- 
vented hia  retreat  by  thruatinK  bJa  dagger  aa 
a  bolt  into  tlie  alaplea  of  hia  door.  Bertrand 
of  Ariois  dragged  him  to  a  balcony,  which 
overlooked  a  garden,  and  from  that  he  waa 
hung  by  a  cord,  which,  according  to  Dumaa'a 
narrative,  was  made  by  bia  wife  of  silk  and 
gold. 

No  KKHier  was  this  murder  accompliahed, 
than  Charles  of  Durazao,  who  had  acted  in  it 
by  secret  agents  alone  and  was  left  at  liberty 
to  eapouae  what  party  he  pleased,  placed  him- 
aelf at  Ihe  bead  of  the  Hungarians ;  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  whom  he  kept  exposed  for 
two  entire  days,  the  body  of  poor  Andreas. 
Tbe  semi-aavages,  devoted  to  their  maater, 
could  utter  but  one  cry,  and  that  waa  a  cry 
for  vengeance )  while  Charles,  availing  him- 
self of  his  power,  and  being,  in  right  of  hia 
wife  Maria,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
case  Gioranna  should  die  without  issue,  at- 
tempted to  exercise  an  absolute  away  over 
the  queen,  exacting  from  her  that  she  should 
not  marry  again  without  his  consent,  and 
should  make  him  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  title 
wbichhad  been  bonie  by  her  father.  Gio- 
vanna  writhed  beneath  the  insolence  of  her 
haughty  relation,  and  tbe  Empress  Catharine, 
by  a  detestable  scheme,  offered  to  avenge  her 
wrongs.  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  made  to  be- 
lieve that  his  mother,  long  since  a  widow, 
was  pregnant,  and  to  remove  tbe  stain  from 
the  family  honour,  be  became  a  matricide, 
murdering  the  only  virtuoua  woman  that  ex- 
/  isted  in  one  of  the  most  proSigate  courts  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  fiut  Charles, 
though  cast  down,  waa  not  crushed  j  and  tht 
revenge  he  took  on  those  of  bis  enemies  of  thi 
court  who  fell  within  hia  reach,  was  attended 
with  all  that  refinement  of  cruelty  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tyranU  of 
the  middle  ages  were  epicures  in  their  vin- 
dictivenesa.  Taking  upon  himaelf  the  charac- 
ter of  avenger  of  Andreas,  he  found  en  easy 
ally  in  the  pope,  and  a  bull  waa  addressed  ' 
the  justiciary  of  Sicily,  ordering  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  severity  against  the 
derera.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  wa 
so  thorough  an  abetter  as  Charles  could  have 
desired  ;  for  be  gave  secret  directions  to  the 
justiciary,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 


principlea  of  tb«  time,  to  reterre  his  tortures 
for  the  more  humble   participators  in  ths 
crime,  while  those  of  the  blood-n^al  wm«  to     | 
pass  unnoticed.  ' 

Then  began  the  series  of  horrors  to  wUch  | 
the  murder  of  Andreas  was  the  horrible  intro-  i 
duction.  The  unfortunate  criminals — that  is 
to  say,  those  whom  the  judiciary  almie  was 
allowed  to  touch — were  tortured  against  the  ' 
mast  of  a  galley,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  i 
people  in  general,  and  of  Charles  of  Durazzo 
in  particular,  who  waa  in  all  bis  glory,  and 
wore  a  bUck  garment  to  feign  sorrow  for  the 
murdered  Hungarian.  Joyfully  would  be 
have  heard  the  denunciation  of  the  royal  as- 
sassins from  tbe  humbler  culiH-its;  every  mo 
ment  waa  to  bim  a  moment  of  vindictive  ex- 
pectation ;  but  tbe  cunning  justiciary  bad 
attached  a  fish-hook  to  the  traigue  (I)  of  each 
of  the  victims,  and  no  matter  how  their  forti- 
tude  might  quail  beneath  the  tortures  which 
were  inmcted  upon  them,  they  were  at  least 
prevented  from  doing  any  mischief  by  their 
confessions.  The  govemen  and  all  her  fami- 
ly,— the  son  to  vhom  she  bad  betrayed  Gio- 
vanna,  her  two  daughters,  the  eldest  not  above 
nineteen,  and  their  husbands, — were  alt  exe- 
cuted :  and  as  tbey  had  befbre  been  tortured 
the  pretext  of  extorting  a  confession,  so 

:e  they  now,  in  mere  wantonness,  tortured 
on  their  way  to  tbe  burning  pile,  amid  the 
savage  exultations  of  tbe  populace,  who  at 
last  draped  their  bones  from  the  blazing  heap 
to  make  trinkets  in  memory  of  the  occasion. 

But  the  great  culprits  did  not  eacape  with 

ipunity.  Providence  seems  to  have  mark- 
ed out  destruction  for  all  who  were  ccmceru- 
ed  in  the  death  of  the  uncouth,  and  unpol- 
ished, but  innocent  Andreas.  Bertrand  and 
Giovanna  at  once  became  disgusted  with 
each  other,  from  their  participation  in  the 
horrible  crime,  and  tbe  affections  of  the 
queen  were  transferred  to  Louis  of  Tarento, 
the  younger  son  of  the  Empress  Catfaarine. 
Again  waa  Nofie*  torn  into  two  factions,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  which  was  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo, while  Louis  led  tbe  other.  Louis 
himself  was  unconnected  with  the  murder  of 
Andreas ;  but  his  mother  had  been  one  of  Ihe 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  did  she  show 
any  inclination  to  recede  from  her  career  of 
guilt-  Her  son  needing  money  to  resist  his 
formidable  opponent,  the  readiest  expedient 
was  to  plunder  tbe  old  Count  of  Artoia, 
Charles,  who  on  the  first  outbreak  of  ven- 

Seance  against  the  murderers  of  Andreas  had 
ed  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Agatha.  Catharine 
undertook  tbe  delicate  mission ;  visited  the 
fortress  at  the  bead  of  a  party  of  soldiers; 
robbed  the  wealthy  old  man  of  tbe  whole  <k 
his  vast  property,  at  the  loss  c^  which  he 
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died  of  a  broken  heart ;  while  bii  son  B^r* 
tnnd,  the  foraier  panmour  of  GioTanna, 
haoged  himKlf. 

Though  by  thu  audacioua  proceeding  the 
court  party  suddenly  found  themsetvei  poi- 
KHcd  of  immenBe  wentth,  their  difficulties 
were  not  over  yet.  Charles  of  Durazzo,  act- 
ing as  Ludovico  of  Milan  did  in  a  subsequent 
age,  and  with  equal,  want  of  foresight,  invited 
I^is  king  of  HungarTt  the  elder  brother  of 
Aodreis,  into  Naples,  hoping  that  he  had  se- 
cured an  ally,  whereas  he  had  only  attained 
>  destroyer.  The  entrance  of  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary was  one  of  those  events  which  have  been , 
considered  as  scourges  tor  the  punishroent  of  < 
a  guilty  race.  The  court  of  Naples  trembled  I 
It  his  ap^Ktoch :  Qiovanna  presented  Louis 
of  Tarento  to  ber  barons  as  her  husband,  and 
made  them  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  ; 
bat  the  army  of  Hungary  progressed,  and  was 
not  to  be  retarded  in  the  work  of  vengeance. 
No  Booaer  had  the  Hungarian  reached  Bene- 
vento,  thsm  envoys  fforn  Naples  waited  upon 
him  to  swear  their  allegiance,  and  the  unhap- 
py Giovanna  and  her  husband  Louis  fled  for 
EVoTence.  At  Aveisa,  the  scene  of  the  mat-  \ 
derof  Andreas,  did  Charles  of  Durazzoand: 
Robert  of  Tarento,  as  the  eldest  representa- 
tives of  two  branches  of  the  royal  family,! 
meet  Louis  of  Hungary,  with  all  the  desire  ofi 
fiirther  conciliating  him  by  the  most  implicit 
obedience.     They  were    received  with  the' 

C est  civility  and  kindness,  and  Charles  of 
iiio  was  completely  blinded  to  the  ftte , 
that  was  prepared  for  bim.  In  vain  had  he 
been  as  secret  as  possible  in  furthering  tbn 
designs  of  the  conspirators  against  Andreas; 
in  vain  had  be  most  forcibly  disclaimed  con- ' 
nectku  with  them,  by  inflicting  tortures  on 
ail  that  he  could  reach :  the  King  of  Hunga- 
ry regarded  hiro  as  his  brother  a  murderer, 
tnd,  entrapped  at  Aversa,  he  was  beheaded 
by  Hungarian  soidiera  under  circumstances 
which  would  call  for  pity,  were  not  the  sen- 
titnent  utterly  unfitted  for  this  disgrace  to  the 
human  species.  On  went  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary like  an  Attila  in  miniature.  His  entry 
into  Naples  was  a  triumph,  and  the  most 
wholesale  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his 
brother  attended  it.  Razors,  wheels,  and  red- 
hot  pincers,  the  curse  of  the  middle  ages  and 
the  delight  of  M.  Dumas,  were  again  in  re- 
quiution ;  and  the  means  which  Diirazzo  had 
used  partly  as  a  feint,  were  adopted  with  a 
thorough  sense  of  enjoyment  by  the  avenger 
of  the  north. 

During  this  time,  tVovence  vi^  the  acene 
of  a  triumph  of  another  kind.  The  beauty, 
the  misfortunes  of  Giovanna,  had  conspired 
to  give  her  an  interest  in  this  native  land  of 
poetry  and  romance.    At  Avignon  the  recep- 


tion of  her  Bad  ber  hnifoand  was  munificent : 
songs  to  her  praise  were  chanted  in  ner  path ; 
the  bells  rang  as  at  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
church;  the  pope,  Clement  VI.,  gave  the 
wannest  welcome  :  and  in  short  the  reception 
was  such  as  should  have  been  <^ered  to  a 
spirit  descended  from  a  purer  region,  rather 
than  to  one  on  whom  suspicion,  at  least,  had 
fixed  a  murder,  which  even  in  an  age  used  to 
horrors  had  been  re^rded  as  an  act  of  un- 
paralleled atrocity.  As  if  these  honours  were 
not  enough,  a  still  greater  triumph  awaited 
her:  and  the  endeavour  of  her  terrible  enemy 
of  Hungary  to  destroy,  only  made  her  shine 
forth  with  greater  lustre.  King  Louis  sent 
ambassadors  to  Avignon  to  demand  the  con- 
demnation of  the  queen  ;  and  the  heroine,  for 
BO  she  must  be  called,  pleaded  her  own  cause.  . 
The  pope  was  the  judge,  the  ambassadors 
from  Hungary  were  the  accusers,  and  all  the 
ambassadora  from  Europe  were  present  at 
this  wonderful  trial. 

"Her  gait,"  says  Dumas,  "was  at  once  so 
modest  and  so  proud,  her  brow  so  melemcboty 
and  BO  pure,  her  look  so  full  of  abandon  aod  of 
confidence,  thai  alt  beans  were  on  her  side  before 
she  apoke.  Gioranna  was  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  io  the  full  bloom  of  her  magnificent 
beauty ;  but-  the  brilliancv  of  her  traoeparenl 
satin  skin  was  tempered  by  eiireme  paleness, 
and  ber  sunken  cheeks  bore  the  marks  of  sufler- 
iog  and  remorse.  She  spoke  with  a  voice 
irembline  with  emotion,  sioppiug  rrom  time  to 
time  to  dry  ber  moistened  and  brillisnt  eyes,  or 
to  heave  one  of  those  sighs  which  go  directly  to 
the  heart.  With  such  a  lively  gri^  did  she  re- 
couDt  the  death  of  her  husband,  with  such  ftigbc- 
ful  truth  did  she  depict  the  utter  coafusioo  with 
which  she  had  been  seized,  and  with  such  eaergy 
of  despair  didsheclaspher  hands  to  her  forehead 
as  if  distracted  at  the  terrible  event,  that  ibe 
whole  assembly  trembled  with  horror  and  com- 
passion. Anil  indeed,  at  this  momeot,  if  her  re- 
cital was  false,  ber  anger  was  real  aod  terrible. 
Ad  angel  blasted  by  crime,  she  lied  like  Satan, 
but  also,  like  Salao,  she  was  torn  by  the  infinile 
lonurea  of  pride  and  of  remorse." 

The  result  of  the  aflair  was  that  Giovanna 
was  declared  iimocent;  that  her  marriage, 
which  had  been  a  very  doubtful  union,  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope;  and  that  the  Hun- 
garian ambassadors  retired  in  confusion.  The 
plagne,  of  which  Boccacio  has  left  us  so 
complete  a  description,  was  a  new'  ally  in 
the  cause  of  Giovanna ;  as  it  frightened  the 
King  of  Hungary  out  of  Naples,  where  al- 
ready the  execrations  of  an  oppressed  people 
had  reached  to  such  a  height  that  he  had 
cause  to  tremble  for  his  safety.  The  affection 
of  the  Neapolitans  for  their  beautiful  queen 
now  ripened  into  an  open  declaration  in  her 
favour,  and  Naples  echoed  with  the  cry  of 
"Long  live   Giovanna!     Down  with    (he 
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Huaguianal"  Yet  UwM  fnoun  of  fortune 
vera  but  temporary  i  the  King  of  Hungup 
again  triumphed  j  na  returned  to  attack  hu 
rival ;  and  Oiovaoaa  was  once  more  in  peril. 
Louia  of  Tarento,  who  bad  much  of  that 
chivalrous  generonty  wbicb  wai  the  only  vir* 
tue  of  tbia  deteftable  age,  challenged  the 
rival  LouU  to  single  combat,  hoping  thus  to 
mve  the  life  of  his  subjeoU.  The  Hungarian, 
Bfl  a  prtvx  cAivalitr,  could  oat  refuse  the 
challenge,  but  be  contrived  to  make  it  a 
nullity,  by  ■tartingdifficulties  as  to  the  judges 
before  whom  the  combat  should  take  place. 
His  army  continued  victorious  j  he  entered 
Naples  as  a  conqueror  ;  but  he  sgxin  found 
his  most  formidable  opponent  in  the  devotion 
c^  the  people  to  their  nvereiga,  and  with 
dominion  apparently  ia  hit  ^rasp  he  was 
driven  to  make  a  peace  with  Giovanna  on  no 
other  condition  ttun  that  ahe  should  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

But  Giovanna,  though  ahe  survived  the 
unfortunate  Andreas  many  ycBi  was  not  to 
find  a  time  of  repose.  The  rebellion  of 
Louis  of  Durazzo  occupied  Louis  of  Ta- 
rento, who  DO  sooner  triumphed  over  him, 
and  made  bim  a  priaoner  for  life,  than  he 
bimielf  fell  a  victim  to  a  life  of  indulgence. 
Jaimd  of  Aragon,  son  of  the  king  of  Majorcs, 
and  Otbo  of  Bniaswick,  were  then  succes- 
sively husbands  of  Qiovanna,  who,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  latter,  lost  all  her  influence  by 
supporting  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  against 
Urban  VI.  The  people  were  now  a^iuat 
her.  Urban  declared  that  her  crown  was  for- 
feited, and  assigned  it  to  a  younger  Charles  of 
Durazzo,  the  son  of  Louis,  whom  she  had  pre- 
served when  his  father  perished  miserably  in 
B  dungeon.  Gratitude  was  at  nothing  when 
ambition  prompted.  Charles  being  now  the 
conqueror,  wrote  to  the  king  of  Hungary  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  Queen  Gio- 
vanna, and  the  result  was,  according  to  the 
common  account,  that  she  was  smothered  by 
a  feather-bed,  end  according  to  the  more  arti- 
ficial narrative  of  Dumae,  that  she  was  stran- 
gled with  the  silken  cord  which  ahe  had 
made  for  Andrea*- 

This  mass  of  crimes  connected  with  the 
death  of  Andreas  ;  this  complicetion  of  de- 
ceit, cruelty,  and  lust,  is  viewed  through  a 
dim  medium :  it  it  a  horrible  drama  that  is 
acted  in  the  hr  distance  :  but  on  the  next  he- 
roes of  Dumas — that  is,  next  in  point  of  <kte, 
for  they  are  the  first  in  the  order  of  his  work 
— the  infamous  Borgia  family,  the  light  of  his- 
tory shines  clearly. 

The  period  at  which  this  viperine  brood 
played  its  fantastic  tricks  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  traiuilion  between  the  middle 


•gei  and  modem  history ;  and  certainly,  If 
there  be  any  one  who  talks  of  "  good  old 
times,"  under  the  impression  that  by  retro- 
grading a  few  centuriea  he  will  find  virtue  ad- 
vancing in  a  proporticmata  degree,  he  will  do 
well  to  ponder  over  the  history  of  the  Dorgiaa; 
wboee  viUonies  were  not  transacted  in  secret, 
but  in  an  arena  round  which  sal  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  who  regarded  the  frightful  ex- 
plcHts  with  more  or  less  applause:  A  kiug  of 
rrance  (Louis  XII.)  could  be  found  living  to 
patronize  a  wretcb  like  Cesar  Borgia ;  and  the 
historian  of  Florence,  though  he  shuddered 
with  pimis  horror  at  the  deeds  of  Agathocles 
and  Vitelli  Vitellozzo,  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter of  his  "  Principe"  immediately  preceding, 
the  Duke  of  Valentinois  as  a  perfectly  wise 
prince :  unlucky,  to  be  sure,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion committing  a  blunder,  which  with  Ma- 
cbiavelli,  as  with  Fouch6,  was  worse  than  a 
crime  ;  but  still,  on  the  whole,  highly  to  be 
commended.  The  unboly  trio — Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  who  gained  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
by  the  most  unblushing  simony,  his  daughter 
Lucrezia,  and  bis  son  Cesar — were  a  choice 
assemblage,  who  bad  assumed  a  right  to  ia- 
dulge  in  all  the  odious  want  of  &ith  of  misera- 
ble modem  intriguers,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
odious  exceaaes  and  nameless  vices  of  a  Nero 
and  a  Tiberius :  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  worst  character  in  Suetonius  would 
not  have  paused  awhile  before  be  associated 
with  Cesar  Boigia. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  a  single  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  vice  perpetrated  by  tbia  monster, 
whose  private  and  public  life  was  equally  de- 
testable, but  who  unfortunately  paesess«l  an 
afikble  exterior,  capable  of  gaining  upon  all 
whom  he  accosted.  Strange  to  say,  histori- 
ans have  diETeredastothe  personal  appearance 
of  this  remarkable  personage }  some  consider- 
ing him  as  a  prodigy  of  ugliness,  while  others 
have  bestowed  the  highest  laudations  of  his 
beauty.  M.  Dumas  bas  bit  upon  a  method  of 
reconciling  accounts  ao  opposite,  by  suppos- 
ing that  in  the  spring  he  was  covered  with 
disgusting  pimples,  while,  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  the  absence  of  this  disfiguremeat  left 
him  handsome.  To  his  eyes  all  are  agreed  in 
giving  a  most  formidable  ^pearance :  describ- 
ing them  as  shining  with  a  constant  lustre,  in 
which  there  was  something  of  the  infemsl. 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  hin  motto,  by 
which  he  declare  that  he  would  be  "  ^ttt 
Catar  avt  biAiZ,"  he  was  the  very  man  to 
effect  all  that  could  be  effected,  supposing  an 
utter  absence  of  virtue  and  conscience.  He 
welt  exercised  in  feats  of  arms,  he  was 
a  capital  horseman,  he  even  possessed  the 
accomplishment  of  cutting  off  a  bull's  head 
with  a  single  stroke  ;  in  stiort,  he  bad  all  the 
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ph^itcal  virtues  of  cb'iTalry.  His  deficiency 
ID  its  sofler  virtues  may  be  gathered  from  (he 
circumstances  that  when  he  became  tired  of  a 
mistress,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  Singing  her, 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  into  the  Ti- 
ber ;  and  that  in  the  pillage  of  Capua,  out  of 
three  hundred  of  the  moil  noble  ladies  of  the 
city,  be  selected  forty  (!)  for  himself,  and  de- 
livered the  rest  to  his  army. 

The  time  when  the  Borgiat  flourished  was 
an  important  period  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Alexander  profited  by  the  state  of  affairs  that 
attended  the  early  campaigns  of  the  French 
in  Italy :  those  campaigns  of  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  and  King  Francis  I.,  at  a  suhsequcat 
«pocb.  By  a  rapid  series  of  intrigues  ear- 
ned on  during  ihe  two  abortive  attempts 
of  the  French  Kings  to  possess  Napl^ ;  by 
plotting  with  Bajazet,  the  flroperorof  Turkey, 
to  destroy  his  brother  DJeni,  and  with  Charles 
VIII.  to  preserve  the  same  Djem,  as  a  pretext 
ibr  making  war  on  Bajazet ;  the  head  of  the 
Church  contrived  to  keep  himself  and  his 
children  in  a  constant  career  of  aggrandize- 
ment :  and  however  Fortune  might  use  con- 
lending  parties,  the  Borgias  were  at  least  pretty 
sure  to  pick  up  something  in  the  bustle.  Cesar, 
already  infamous  by  his  amoan  with  his  sister 
'  Lucrezia,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Candia,  who  was  a  rival  in  her 
affections,  first  rose  to  decided  eminence  in  the 
time  ofLouis  XII.}  who  having  a  deformed 
wife,  of  whom  he  wished  to  be  freed, 
ready  to  pay  the  pope  any  price,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  for  a  divorce.  Cenr  was 
appointed  negotiator  in  (his  delicate  aSair,  and 
proceeded  toFrance  with  an  apparel  "wortiiy," 
says  Duma^,  "of  the  son  of  a  pope  who  goes 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  king:"  meaning 
CarlotU,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples,  the 
intended  wife  of  Cesar,  who  had  laid  aside  the 
ecclesiastical  habit  he  wore  in  his  youth,  and 
was  created,  by  the  King  of  France,  Duke  of 
Valentinois.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
king  had  reckoned  too  much  on  the  consent 
of  Carlatta  to  a  marriage  of  mere  pdicy,  for 
nothing  could  induce  the  lady  to  wed  the  hate- 
ful Cesar  Borgia.  She  vowed  that  she  would 
never  take  for  a  husband  one  who  was  not 
only  a  priest,  but  (he  son  of  a  priest ;  not  only 
an  assassin,  but  a  fratricide;  not  only  infa- 
mous by  birth,  hut  still  more  in&mous  from 
bis  actions.  Fortunately  for  Cesar  all  other 
Indie*  were  not  equally  scrupulous,  and  in 
about  four  months  after  the  commencement  of 
his  visit  he  was  married  with  great  pomp  to 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  re- 
ceivedrhe  order  of  St.  MichaeL  He  was, 
moreover,  promised  asmstance  in  vanquishing 
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the  "  vicars  of  the  Church,"  as  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants  in  Romogna  were  called,  who 
had  usurped  their  different  cities  and  fortresses 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avignm, 
and  had  received  an  investiture  from  the  em- 
peror, and  subsequently  by  the  pope,  so  that 
a  posseEsion  originally  a  wrong  was  con^-erted 
into  a  right.  'I'Bis  right  was  however  not  Micb 
as  to  prevent  the  longings  of  the  pontiff,  who 
continued  to  iiud  out  breaches  of  the  treaty 
between  vassal  and  suzerain,  Eufficient  to  wai^ 
rant  a  forfeiture  of  the  fie& ;  and  it  was  witit 
the  office  of  receiving  these  for  himself  that 
the  Duke  of  Valenlinois  was  charged. 

His  career  through  Bomagna  was  one  of 
conquest  and  atrocity.  The  different  strong- 
holds fell  one  by  one  bdbre  him,  and  the  vic- 
tories that  he  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  ' 
France  and  his  own  unscrupulous  valour,  ac- 
quired a  sanctity  from  his  father  the  pope,  who 
resolved  that  his  entrance  into  Borne,  which 
look  place  in  the  course  of  his  achievements, 
should  be  a  triumph.  Keeping  up  the  charac- 
ter of  Cesar  which  his  own  vanity  and  the  co- 
incidence of  his  name  had  induced  him  to  as- 
sume, he  entered  the  ancient  imperial  city 
clad  in  the  old  Roman  costume :  his  hair  waa 
crowned  with  laurel,  lictors  surrounded  him, 
and  bis  banners  glittered  with  the  inscription, 
^ui  CtEtar,  atit  aikH,  which  with  him  war- 
ranted the  perpetration  of  every  species  of 
enorinity.  Though  it  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  article  like  this  to  follow  the 
abominable  conqueror  through  all  his  petty 
victories,  there  is  on«  stroke  of  policy,  highly 
characieristic  of  the  man,  which  u  well  worth 
recording,  especially  as  it  is  looked  upon  by 
Macbiavelli,  in  his  "Principe,"  as  aa  extra- 
ordinary display  of  talent.  At  Cesena,  which 
was  one  of  bis  new  possessions,  be  found  hia 
subjects  so  turbulent  that  be  selected  Ramiro 
d'Orco,  aremarkably  severe  governor,  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Honest  Ramiro  fulfilled  hu 
duty  to  the  very  letter,  and  being  a  conscien- 
tioua  man  was  cruel  enough  (o  satisfy  even 
the  cravings  of  a  Borgia,  for  he  executed  a 
sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  no  fault 
of  bis  that  the  system  did  not  work  well;  but 
so  it  was  J  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  of 
Cesena  seemed  to  prognosticate  danger.  Cs- 
sar  therefore  wishing  to  reap  ail  the  advan- 
tage of  his  governor's  tyranny,  was  equally 
anxious  that  that  gentleman  should  bear  all 
the  unpopularity,  and  he  had  accordingly  only 
to  sacrifice  the  governor  Co  become  the  bvour- 
ite  of  the  populace.  Accordingly  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Cesena  rose  one  morning,  the 
first  thing  they  beheld  was  Ramiro  cut  into 
quarters  and  placed  on  a  scaffold,  while  his 
head  on  a  pike  formed  a  crown  to  the  whol«. 
The  lieutenants  of  Cesar,  in  Somagiu,  Im- 
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came  at  length  too  Btroog  to  remain  in  aub- 
miBaion  to  hitn,  and  a  conspiracy  was  furmeii, 
the  results  of  wtiich  Machiavelli  has  describ- 
ed in  a  Bniatl  treatise*  devoted  to  that  Bubject 
alone.  Viteltozzo  Vitelli,  who  had  formerly 
been  Cesar's  right  hood,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  plot  J  in  which  Paul  Orsmo  and  five  others 
were  c(Nicemed  ;  and  all  pledged  themselves 
to  reeist  the  progress  of  the  duke.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  resolved  not  only  to  suppress 
the  moveraent,  but  to  exterminate  its  authors: 
and  finding,  even  with  the  fresh  assiflance  h( 
had  obtained  from  his  constant  ally  the  Kin| 
of  France,  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  t( 

Sull  them  down  by  force,  he  had  recourse  t< 
iasimulation,  in  which  he  was  ao  great  e 
master;'  feigned  a  reconciliation;  made  a 
treaty  with  the  conspirators ;  and  seemed  to 
pass  over  the  affair  so  lightly,  that  all  were 
anxious  to  rush  into  his  arms  excepting  his 
old  acquaintance  Vitelli,  who  knew  him  too 
well  to  believe  that  he  could  forget  an  injury, 
or  that  he  would  lack  the  means  to  avenge 
one.  The  whole  plan  of  Cesar  was  to  decoy 
his  enemies  into  an  interview,  and  when  they 
met  him  at  the  place  Appointed,  which  was 
Sinigaglia,  they  were  surrounded  by  his  sol' 
diers  and  strangled. 

But  the  stroke  of  misfortune  which  was  to 
sweep  Cesar  from  the  anrface  of  the  earth— 
the  misfortune  which  the  kind-hearted  Machi 
avelli  sees  so  much  reason  to  lament — was 
now  nearly  at  hand,  and  he  who  had  success- 
fully pursued  the  career  of  his  ambition,  was 
now  doomed  to  Jail  a  victim  to  his  father's  fi- 
nancial schemes.  The  Borgia  System  of  Fi- 
nance was  at  once  simple  and  expedite  :  the 
mind  had  not  to  toil  in  weighing  the  advan- 
tages  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation ;  to  trouble 
itself  about  high  and  low  tariff:  without  a 
single  maxim  of  political  economy  the  papal 
coffers  could  be  filled  to  repletion.  The  great 
instrument  in  this  financial  policy  was  a  cer- 
tain poison,  the  secret  of  which  remained  in 
the  Borgia  family,  and  which,  it  is  said,  exist- 
ed in  two  tbrms,  the  solid  and  (he  liquid.  The 
art  of  making  the  first  ij  unluckily  lost,  but 
the  recipe  of  the  second  is  on  record,  probably 
preserved  by  some  Mrs.  Glasse  of  the  art. 
"  Give  a  boar  a  strong  dose  of  arsenic,  and  a( 
the  moment  when  the  poison  begins  to  act, 
bang  up  the  animal  by  the  hind-feet ;  he  will 
now  be  convulsed,  and  an  abundance  of  foam 
will  run  from  his  throat.  This  foam  collect- 
ed in  a  silver  plate,  and  decanted  in  a  bottle 
hermetically  sealed,  will  form  the  liquid 
poison."  Thus  armed  with  two  kinds  of 
venom,  the  Borgias  bad  all  their  own  way,  aij 


far  as  the  removal  of  obnoxious  pefKonges 
was  concerned ;  and  an  unlucky  wight  had 
only  to  reader  himself  an  object  of  suspicion, 
when  a  genteel  invitatioa  to  supper  finished 
bis  mortal  career. 

But  to  return  to  the  financial  Khenie. 
Pope  Alexander,  with  his  poisons,  had  a  con- 
stant power  of  creating  vacancies  among  bii 
cardinals,  and  it  was  in  filling  up  these  that 
he  found  such  a  splendid  source  of  profit.  In 
the  first  place,  the  priest  nominated  to  the 
office  of  cardinal  le^  bis  former  chaigea  va- 
cant, and  these  reverted  to  the  pope,  who 
sold  them.  This  was  item  the  first.  Item 
the  second,  being  the  round  sum  which  the 
happy  priest  paid  for  the  cardinalate.  Enough 
was  not  yet  gained.  An  advantage  was  takes 
of  the  Uw  according  to  which  no  cardinal 
could  bequeath  bis  property,  and  the  pope 
had  only  to  pick  out  the  richest  of  the  col- 
lege, and  treat  him  with  a  Borgia  BU[^r, 
when  the  third  sum  found  its  way  into  the 
treasury.  Tbus  did  the  great  financier, 
whose  head  is  offered  as  a  study  in  every  trea- 
tise on  phrenology,  make  three  distinct  gains 
out  of  one  single  operation.  Nevertheless, 
simple  as  the  plan  was  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  it  required  care  in  the  execution  :  and 
one  fatal  day,  when  the  pope  had  fixed  upon 
Cardinal  Casanova,  Melchior  Copis,  and  Adri- 
an de  Cometo,  as  the  guests  who  were  to  en- 
rich tbe  public  purse,  and  pay  the  expenaea 
of  private  orgies,  the  "  home-brewed  was 
taken  by  mistake,  by  Alexander  himself  and 
his  worthy  son.  The  aged  sinner,  loaded 
with  every  crime  that  even  a  depraved  im- 
agination could  create,  was  soon  lodged  in 
his  grave  :  but  Cesar  had  a  tremendous  con- 
stitution, and  the  infernal  compoution  which 
had  destroyed  numbers,  though  it  impaired 
his  energies,  was  not  mortal.  Never  did 
limpet  stick  more  tightly  to  a  rock,  than  Ibis 
valuable  member  of  society  clung  to  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  a  "  bath  of  blood"  was 
adopted  that  Cesar  might  still  exist.  A  bull, 
according  to  this  record,  was  suspended  by 
its  legs  to  four  posts  ;  a  large  gash  was  cut  in 
its  belly,  from  which  its  entrails  were  takcD 
while  it  was  yet  living;  and  into  the  cavity 
tbus  left  the  patient  stepped  to  bathe ! 

But  though  Cesar  lived,  his  fortunes  were 
shattered,  as  well  as  his  constitution.  The 
papal  influence  had  sustained  him,  and  that 
gone,  nothing  could  save  him  from  a  preci- 
pice. No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  Alex- 
ander's t>ody,  than  the  liatred  agsinst  the 
family  broke  out  everywhere  with  the  great- 
est violence.  Not  a  Borgia  ventured  to  show 
his  face  but  (me,  and  that  one  was  jecogniKed 
by  Fabio  Oraino,  who,  well  rememberingtfae 
affair  of  Sinigaglia,  staUwd  him,  and  exmbit- 
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ed  hif  savage  exultation  by  wuhing  hiajwema  to  have  thought  faimKlfaufficientlyre- 
haudi  and  mouth  in  his  blood.  Cesar  was  warded  bj  findiag  one  who  could  turn  hia 
mighty  in  bis  dowafolt :  be  could  still  give  theories  to  a  practical  account.  Tho  chttva- 
away  a  popedom ;  be  still  bound  close  to  him  Her  could  sell  death  as  a  physician  offers  to 
bis  old  ally  Louis,  by  promising  to  aid  bim  sell  tire,  and  he  bad  this  advantage,  that  ha 
in  conquering  Naples :  but  the  btug  of  Spain  could  always  be  true  to  hia  bai^un.     Did  u 


r  rewarded  merit  sigh  for  a  vacancy,  the  cbeva- 

■  lier,  OD  payment  of  a  fee,  would  undertake 
I  to  remove  the  incumbent.  This  was  with 
1  him  a  matter  of  busiaess.  But  then  he  was  a 
!  man  of  science  also.     The  chevalier  was  at- 

■  tached  to  bis  profession  ;  he  would  have  en- 
,  targed  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge:  he  bad 
-  read  in  ancient  cbronidea  of  poisoned  nap- 
,  kins  and  poisoned  gloves,  which  killed  by 
!  mere  contact,  and,  learned  as  b«  was,  be  re- 
1  gretted  that  he  bod  not  reached  this  poiut  yet. 
'  But  be  did  not  despair.  Renewed  experi* 
t  meuls  might  supply  a  deficiency  which  hia 
,  preceptor,  Exili,  had  Xett.     To  work  he  went 

■  at  his  furnace,  a  mask  of  glass  covering  bis 
f  lace,  while  be  stooped  over  a  fuming  vessel  of 

■  which  every  exhalation  was  death.  Why  is 
I  not  Sainte  Croix  recorded  amoi^  the  "  mar- 
9  tyrs  of  science  V  The  mask  dropped  from 
1  bis  face,  and  be  fell  dead,  as  if  struck  bv  a 
r  thunderboh.  This  fras  an  act  of  providen- 
tial justice,  similar  to  tfaat  which  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  bad  cut  off  the  two 

In  these  days  the  art  of  poisoning  was  in  Borgias. 
its  luttibood.  The  destroyers  of  human  life  With  the  Marchioness  BrinvilUers, this  vo- 
scarcely  made  a  secret  of  their  work.  The  ^  tary  of  science  bad  formed  a  liaUon,  The 
victims  died,  and  it  was  generally  suspected  lady  bad  a  husband,  it  was  true ;  but  be  was 
how  they  died,  but  the  criminals  sat  in  too '  one  of  those  convenient  French  husbands,  of 
high  places  to  care  for  the  opinicn  of  the  whom  we  read  so  many,  and  be  offered  no 
people.  Afterwards  the  performers  of  poison-  serious  obstacle  to  the  amour.  Not  so  M. 
tog  were  more  bumble.  The  ^lendid  secrets '  D'Aubray,  the  father  of  the  marchjoneas,  who 
oftheBorgias  and  the  Medici,  which  could  was  so  much  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  age,  as 
kill  with  all  the  refinement  of  science  j  the  to  feel  annoyed  that  a  dau^ter  of  bis  could 
drug  playing  with  the  victim,  as  a  cat  with  a  form  an  illicit  attachment.  With  the  a  '  ' 
I  allowing  bim 


at  once  weakened  his  force,  by  declaring 
guilty  of  high  treason  every  one  of  his  sub- 
jects who  should  aid  the  duke.  Alexander' 
successor,  Pius  III.,  was  a  mere  creature  in 
the  bauds  of  Cesar ;  but  the  Ors'mi.  who  were 
industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  vengeance,  re- 
moved him  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  days, 
by  telling  a  physician  to  put  a  poisoned  plas- 
ter OD  a  wound  in  his  leg.  Again  did  Cesar, 
by  his  weight  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  give 
away  the  popedom  ;  and  it  was  by  bis  will 
that  Julian  della  Rovera,  the  ancient  enemy 
of  the  Borgias,  became  Pope  Julius  II.  But 
his  career  was  over.  First  a  prisoner  in.Italy, 
he  became  a  prisoner  in  Spam  ;  being  entrap- 
ped by  the  "  great  Captain,"  Qonzalvo  of 
Cordova  j  and  having  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, he  was  killed  in  a  miserable  skirmish 
in  Navarre,  where  be  had  espoused  (he  arms 
of  the  king  against  a  rebellious  vassal. — Such 
was  the  obscure  end  of  the  celebrated  Ccsai 
Borgia. 


mouse ;  now  allowmg  bim  to  recover,  now 

E'ving  him  a  fresh  paroxysm,  till  be  breathed 
a  last :  these  secrets  descended  to  lowly  in- 
dividuals who  worked  in  obscurity,  and 
struck  in  the  dark  ;  who  bugged  their  fright- 
ful arcana  with  the  same  devotion  that  rivets 
an  alchemist  to  his  crucible  j  who  to  the 
malignity  of  the  fiend,  joined  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  the  experimentalist ;  and  exulted 
while  they  saw  a  life  wasted,  to  observe  a 
theory  realized. 

Such  a  depository  of  the  art  of  death  was 
the  Italian  Exili,  who  found  proselytes  in  Pa-' 
ris  towards  the  end  of  ihe  seventeenth  centu-' 
ry,  and  whose  pupil  was  the  Chevalier  Sainte ' 


ance  of  the  chevalier  the  marchioness  deter- 
mined to  remove  him.  She  would  not,  how- 
ever, trust  too  much  to  the  first  chance ;  she 
would  not  stake  all  on  a  sin^e  cast ;  »  she 
first  poiscHied  her  servant  with  some  preserved 
gooseberries.  The  maid  felt  as  if  "  ner  heart 
were  stuck  with  pias  j"  hut  nevertheless  she 
recovered  j  snd  the  marchioness  consequently 
bespoke  a  stronger  dose  from  her  lover,  it 
should  be  obsarved  that  the  appearance  of 
this  lady  was  such  as  to  disarm  suspicicn.  We 
copy  her  portrait  from  Dumas.  "  At  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  she  was  in  all  the  splen- 
dour  of  ber  beauty.  The  figure  was  small, 
but  perfectly  formed.     The  rounded  face  vhbm 


ix,  the  hero  of  the  romance  of  which  the  |  charmingly  delicate.  Her  features,  so  much 
notorious  Marchioness  St.  Brinvilliers  is  (he  the  more  regular  that  they  were  never  altered 
heroine.  Chance  had  introduced  the  poison-  j  by  any  internal  affection,  were  as  tbose  of  a 
er  of  Italy  to  the  gallant  of  France,  who  in  statue,  which,  by  some  magic  power,  might 
the  secrets  of  his  preceptor  found  a  ready] have  received  life  for  a  moment;  and  the 
mode  of  miking  a  fortune,  while  the  teacber  cold    and  cruel    impassibility,    which   was 
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bat  a  mask  to  cover  rmone,  might  easily ' 
have  been  takeu  for  the  reflected  serenity  of 
a  pure  soul."  In  ber  design  npon  berfatber,  I 
this  command  of  her  features  gave  ber  an  in- 
calculable advantage.  It  was  vfith  tbe  play- 
fuluera  of  an  afiectionate  child  that  she  petu- 
lantly insisted  that  none  should  wait  on  her 
beloved  parent  but  herself;  it  was  with  a  smil- 
^ig  countenance  that  she  handed  him  the 
poisoned  broth  ;  it  was  with  an  ^ony  of  pre- 
.  tended  grief  that  she  perceived  the  paroxysms 
which  nenelf  had  caused :  but  it  was  with 
the  caltnness  ofscience,  that  she  triumphantly 
watched  the  gradual  victory  of  death  over  life. 
The  crime  did  not  produce  the  desired  e&ect. 
The  father  died,  blessing  his  murderess ;  but 
be  left  two  sons,  who  were  equally  nice  in 
their  notions  of  honour,  and  equally  ready  to 
check  tbe  marchioness  in  her  career  of  vice. 
It  was  necessary  to  supply  by  a  freih  crime 
what  tbe  Grst  had  left  undone ;  tbe  brothers 
were  marked  out  for  death,  and  soon  perish- 
ed, through  the  machinations  of  their  sister 
and  ber  paramour.  The  sudden  death  of  the 
latter  in  bis  laboratoir,  the  discoreries  that 
were  there  made,  and  ^e  confessions  of  bis 
servants,  who  had  been  accomplices,  revealed  | 
the  whole  mystery :  and,  indeed,  the  frequent  I 
occurrence  of  singular  deaths  had  already  be-' 
gun  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  people.  The  j 
marchioness,  when  taken  by  the  officers  ofj 
justice,  used  tbe  same  art  in  attempting  to  de- ' 
stroy  herself,  which  she  had  formerly  em-  ■ 
ployed  in  destroying  others.  First  she  en-' 
fleavoured  to  swallow  a  pin,  hut  an  "  archer"  | 
perceived  her  design  and  forced  her  to  reject  | 
it.  Next,  when  she  waa  left  to  take  her  meal ' 
without  knife  or  fork,  she  attempted  to  effect ' 
suicide  by  biting  a  piece  out  of  ber  drinking- 
glasB,  though  with  no  better  success.  Once 
in  prison,  she  became  a  perfect  devotee,  and 
the  conversations  between  her  and  the  priest 
that  attended  ber,  are  worked  up  by  Dumas 
with  much  quiet  pathos.  When  condemned  to ' 
death,  she  bad  to  undergo  tbe  qvesiion  vrdi- 
natrc  and  extraordinaire :  miserable  tor- 
tures given  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  con- 
fession, and  more  disgraceful  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  inflicted  than  to  the  crimi- 
nal that  endured  them.  The  wretched  woman, 
when  her  own  guilt  was  known,  had  nothing 
firther  to  confess ;  and  therefore  had  to  en- 
dure, for  no  purpose,  the  whole  course  of 
pain  which  the  law  prescribed,  and  which 
was  executed  with  barbarons  exactness.  The 
sentence  was,  that  she  should  be  carried  in  a 
tambril  to  the  Place  de  Grive  with  bare  feet, 
and  a  cord  about  her  neck,  making  full  decla- 
ration of  her  guilt,  and  holding  in  her  hands 
a  burning  torch  weighing  two  pounds.  She 
was  then  to  be  beheaded,  her  body  was  to  be 


burned,  and  the  ashes  were  to  be  scattered  to 
the  wind.  It  was  with  tbe  meekness  of  tbe 
most  complete  resignation,  that  the  marcbio- 
neSB  endured  the  degradatices  required  by 
this  sentence :  that  is,  during  the  chief  part 
of  her  progress ;  for  when  first  ^e  beheld  tite 
crowd  that  had  come  to  witness  her  exposure, 
the  native  disposition,  which  she  bad  so  often 
concealed,  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury ;  and  the 
painter,  Lebrun,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the 
scene,  lost  no  time  in  catching  the  expression 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  But 
the  meekness  returned  and  the  populace  ad- 
mired, and  Madame  de  Sevign^  records,  that 
the  day  after  the  execution  her  bones  were 
sought  for,  as  it  was  thought  she  was  a  saint! 

Tbe  rottfs  of  tbe  time  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
whom  tbe  Marquis  Sainte  Croix  is  a  ^ci- 
men,  formed  a  kind  of  link  between  the  pol- 
ished profligate  of  modem  times,  and  the  yin- 
dictive  noble  of  the  middle  ages.  The  mur- 
derers of  this  stamp  were  gay  men  of  the 
world,  with  a  thousuid  adairs  of  gallantry  on 
their  bands,  but  with  designs  worthy  alone  of 
a  captain  of  lianditti.  Such  a  man  was 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Maixent,  who  having 
formed  a  liaiaon  with  the  presumptive  heir- 
to  the  estate  of  the  Count  of  Saint-Ge- 
ran,  broke  every  tie  of  gratitude,  and  though 
the  Count  had  protected  him  from  tbe  pur- 
suit of  justice,  watcheS  the  birth  of  his  child, 
that  he  might  make  away  with  it,  and  thus 
preserve  the  pretensions  of  his  mistreaa.  This 
man  is  the  hero  of  one  of  the  Crimes  Celt- 
brts:  but  the  Abb6  de  Ganges  is  a  more  ter- 
rible specimen  of  the  time,  and  the  events 
connected  with  him,  events  which  at  the  time 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  court  of  the  "Grand 
Monarque,"  are  far  more  interesting. 

The  Marchioness  de  Ganges  was  a  prodigy 
ofhertime:  a  prodigy  of  beauty  and  of  vir- 
tue :  and  although  the  latter  qualificatitm,  in 
that  profligate  age,  drew  upon  her  more  con- 
tempt than  admiration,  yet  was  the  contempt 
iuvanably  dissipated  in  ber  presence,  such 
influence  bad  her  charms  on  all  that  beheld 
her.  The  pamphlet  published  at  Bouen  in 
1667,  which  gave  the  particulars  of  ber  tniir- 
der,  and  furnished  M.  Dumas  with  tbe  mate- 
rials for  bis  narrative,  describes  her  peraxi  as 
follows : 

"The  complexioQ,  which  was  dazriing  while, 
was  adorned  Dv  ihe  red  lint,  which  was  not  in 
the  least  too  vivid,  and  whirfi,  by  a  nuance  ihat 
art  could  not  have  more  dexterously  produced, 
blraded  wiih  ihe  wbileness  of  her  coinplexioQ- 
This  brilliancy  of  her  face  vras  set  off  by  the  io- 
cided  blackness  of  her  hair, which  was  a.rranged 
about  a  well-proportioned  forehead,  as  if  a  palmer 
of  the  most  exquisite  taste  had  designed  it.    The 
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ejea,  wbich  ware  large  and  fvH,  were  of  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  and  the  soil  yet  piercing  £ie 
with  which  they  ghone  preveiiied  any  one  ftoto 
r^arding  her  fixedly.  The  shape,  the  lurn,  the 
smalhess  of  her  mwih,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
teaib,  were  beyond  compariaon.  The  posilioD 
and  tha  T^ular  proporticHi  of  her  note  ^ve  to 
her  baauiy  an  air  of  dignitT  which  intpired  ai 
much  letpect  for  her,  as  nei  beauty  could  in- 
spire love.  The  roundness  of  her  lace,  produced 
by  an  eTnbonpoint  biea  minasi,  presented  all  the 
Tigour  and  freshness  of  health.  To  complete  her 
ehamis,  the  Graces  seemed  to  direct  her  looks, 
ibe  morement  of  her  lips,  and  of  her  head ;  het 
Ggore  ctHTOSpooded  to  the  beauty  of  her  &ce ; 
indeed  her  arms,  her  hands,  her  carriage,  and 
her  deporimeni,  left  noihine  to  desire  if  we 
would  bare  the  must  agreeable  image  of  a  beau- 
tiful person." 

Such  was  Marie  de  Ronan,  who  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  married  the  Marquis  de  Caa- 
tellane,  and  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  tnarried  the 
Marquis  de  Ganges:  thus  forming  s  union 
with  which  all  her  misfortunes  commenced. 
At  first  they  were  much  attached,  and  their 
life  passed  happily  enough ;  but  the  marquis, 
who  bad  formerly  led  rather  a  loose  life,  now 
fell  back  into  the  society  of  his  old  friends, 
while  he  bad  just  feeling  enough  to  be  jealous 
at  the  conquests  which  the  besuty  of  his  wife, 
with  perfect  ianocence  on  her  part,  continu- 
ally made.  A  mutual  coolnesa  arose,  but  lh« 
unhappineas  of  the  lady  was  not  at  its  height, 
till  her  husband  bad  invited  his  two  brothers 
to  slay  at  bis  house,  the  Abbe  and  tbe  Cheva- 
lier a«  Ganges.  Ipbe  first  was  a  proSigate 
btl  esprit,  who  merely  assumed  the  ecclesi- 
astical name  for  fashion's  sake,  without  be- 
longing to  the  church ;  the  second  was  natu- 
rally a  mere  log,  yet  perfectly  capable  of  be- 
ing wanned  up  into  a  malicious  brute,  under 
the  genial  influence  of  tbe  Abbe.  Both  these 
notable  gentlemen  fell  in  love  with  their  bro- 
ther's lovely  wife,  and  both  endeavoured  to  i 
■educe  ber  ;  when  finding  themselves  repel- 
led  by  ber  virtue,  they  both  decided  that  she 
should  be  an  object  for  their  malice,  and 
the  removal  of  the  whole  family  from  Avig- 
non, which  bad  been  their  residence,  to  Gan- 
ges, a  small  town  distant  nine  leagues,  where 
ibe  family  cAo/eait  of  the  tnarqiiis  was  situat- 
ed, seemed  to  favour  their  designs.  A  pre* 
sage  of  ill  accompanied  tbe  marchioness  in 
her  journey  to  this  lonely  place.  Dumas, 
who  as  we  have  said  invariably  opens  bis 
narrative  with  a  dramatic  scene,  describes  an 
interview  of  the  marchioness  with  a  sorceress 
of  the  period,  who  predicts  that  she  will  die 
young  and  by  violent  means  ;  and  this  pre- 
diction, uttered  a  year  before  ber  marriage  ] 
with  the  marquis,  is  made  the  foimdation  of  a  I 


iupeistitioua  feeling  vhicb  coarfnttly  weig^ 
upon  her,  and  gives  a  character  of  fatality  to 
tbe  tale.  So  impressed  was  she  vith  the  be- 
lief that  she  would  never  return  from  Gan- 
ges, that  before  she  left  Avignon  she  made  n 
will  declaring  ber  mother  her  sole  legatee, 
with  a  power  of  appointment  in  favour  of  either 
of  her  two  children.  Even  this  precautioa 
did  not  satisfy  her ;  for  expecting  that  Bom» 
new  dispositicHi  would  be  wrung  from  ber, 
she  assembledlhemagistratesof  Avignon, and 
solemnly  declared  to  them  that  this  was  ber 
only  genuine  will,  and  that  any  subsequent 
one  she  might  sign,  would  only  he  extorted 
from  ber  by  violence.  The  gloomy  presenti- 
ments now  gave  way  to  more  substantial 
fears  ;  for  when  she  had  reached  Ganges  her 
husband  returned  lo  Avignon  on  the  plea  of 
pressing  business,  and  she  was  left  alone  with 
the  hateful  brothets,  who  bad  already  made 
attempts  upon  her  honour.  The  connection 
which  the  marquis  had  with  the  dreadful 
events  that  followed  j  whether  be  was  really 
a  participator  in  the  villainy  of  his  brothers^ 
or  whether  by  his  absence  he  undesignedly 
assisted  them  j  seems  a  matter  of  doubt  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  first  policy  of  tbe  brothen 
was  to  induce  their  sister-in-law  to  make  a 
new  will  in  favour  of  her  husband,  to  which 
she  consented  partly  out  of  fear,  and  partly 
because  she  was  aware  that  the  appeal  she 
had  made  to  the  magistrates  of  Avignon — an 
appeal  which  had  remained  perfectly  un- 
known to  tbe  De  Ganges  family — would  ren- 
der the  subsequent  testammt  of  no  effect. 
She  therefore  signed  the  new  will. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1667,  a  few 
days  after  tbe  execution  of  the  second  will, 
that  tbe  marchioness,  feeling  somewhat  ill, 
was  confined  lo  her  chamber,  whither  she  in- 
vited the  two  brothers  and  some  ladies  of  tbe 
neighbourhood  to  partake  of  a  collation.  Af- 
ter all  this  company  had  retired,  and  the 
chevalier  was  left  alone  with  the  marchioDeai, 
the  Bbb6,  who  had  conducted  the  ladies  from 
the  apartment,  returned,  and  presenting  to 
her  a  pistol  and  a  glass,  while  th«  chevalier 
drew  bis  sword,  offered  her  the  choice  (rf 
three  dealbs.  The  poor  marchioness,  after 
in  vain  endeavouring  lo  sofien  the  execrable 
miscreants,  at  last  chose  the  poison.  She 
swallowed  the  liquor,  a  portion  of  whicb  fill- 
ing on  ber  bosom,  burned  it  like  fire,  and  she 
dropped  tbe  glass.  But  Ihe  abb^  would  not 
allow  a  chance  of  escape.  He  discovered 
that  much  of  the  poison  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  this  be  collected 
on  tbe  point  of  a  silver  bodkin,  end  presented 
it  to  the  marchioness.  She  had,  however, 
sufficient  jH^aence  of  mind  lo  retain  it  in  ber 
mouth  without  swaUoning  it,  aod  contrived 
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to  g«t  rid  of  it  unperceived.  She  asked  for 
her  coofeesor,  and  the  ruffians  left  ber  j  aad 
with  a  courage  which  never  seems  to  have 
fanaken  her,  she  determined  on  escaping. 
She  looked  at  the  window,  but  raw  that  it  af- 
forded no  hope:  when  the  audden  appear- 
ance in  her  room  of  the  chaplain,  who  was 
an  accomplice  of  the  brothers,  gaye  her  des- 
perate energy-  She  sprung  from  the  window, 
while  the  chaplain  seized  her  garments  to 
detain  htr.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
really  preserved  faer  life,  Ibr  while  she  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  on  her  head  from  a 
height  of  two-and-twenty  feet,  the  grasp  vhich 
tore  her  clothes,  broke  the  violence  of  the 
descent,  and  she  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 
The  wretch  dashed  a  water-jug  after  her,  m 
the  h(^e  of  destroying  her,  but  it  shivered  at 
her  feet. 

She  had  thus  escaped  from  her  apartment, 
and  with  some  difficulty  she  escaped  from  the 
court  into  which  she  had  descended :  but  she 
found  the  brothers  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  she 
darted  along  exclaiming  that  riie  was  poi- 
soned, while  her  persecutora  shouted  that  she 
was  mad.  The  chevalier  overtook  the  mar- 
chioness, and  they  entered  the  nearest  bouse, 
struggling  as  they  entered,  and  found  there 
the  wife  of  the  owner,  with  a  number  of  fe- 
male friends.  These  had  been  acquaintances 
of  the  marchioness,  and  while  she  was  pro- 
testing that  she  was  poisoned,  and  her  brother- 
in-law  Blill  affirmed  her  madness,  one  of  the 
ladies  slipped  an  antidote  into  her  hand,  part 
of  which  she  swallowed,  while  another  gave 
her  a  glass  of  water.  As  soon  as  she  at- 
tempted to  taste  this,  the'savage  chevalier,  in 
the  presence  of  the  company,  broke  the  glass 
between  her  teeth,  so  tnat  the  pieces  ctu  her 
lips.  The  women  exasperated,  flew  at  the 
miscreant,  but  the  marchioness  entreated  that 
she  might  be  left  with  him  alone.  The  wish 
was  obeyed,  and  she  attempted  to  soften  the 
assassin,  but  he  imly  took  advantage  of  her 
situation,  by  stabbing  her  repeatedly  with  hh 
rapier,  which  he  used  as  a  dagger.  Believing 
that  she  was  dead  he  rejoined  his  brother, 
who,  armed  with  a  pistol,  was  waiting  at  the 
threshold.  The  women  bad  rushed  to  her 
assistance,  attracted  by  her  cries,  and  found 
her  senseless,  with  a  piece  of  the  rapier, 
which  had  been  broken,  sticking  in  her 
shoulder.  They  called  for  help,  and  the 
brothers,  who  still  were  near  the  house,  be- 
lieving that  the  marchioness  was  not  dead  af- 
ter all,  re-entered,  and  the  abbe  attempted  to 
shoot  her,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the 
same  lady  who  had  gii^en  her  the  antidote, 
and  who,  raising  his  hand,  made  him  discharge 
the  contents  of  his  pistol  into  the  ceiling. 
He  stunned  his  new  enemy  with  a  blow  from 


the  butt  end  of  the  weapon,  hut  the  ladies  at 
last  contrived  to  thrust  the  two  wretches  from 
the  bouse  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 
The  marchioness  never  recovered.  On  her 
dying  bed  she  raw  her  husband,  who  re- 
turned apparently  in  an  agony  of  grief— which 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  sincere — and  she  to<^ 
the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  vile 
priest  who  bad  been  the  accomplice  of  her 
brothers,  and  whom  she  from  a  principle  of 
charity  would  not  betrav.  When  she  was 
dead,  the  physicians  declared  that  it  was  the 
poison  that  had  killed  her,  for  none  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword  were  mortal. 
The  draught  she  had  taken  would,' according 
to  the  procis  verbal,  have  killed  a  lion  in  a 
few  hours,  but  she  lingered  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  The  account  from  which  M.  Du- 
mas has  chiefly  taken  his  narrative,  prettily 
says,  "  IVature  lovingly  defended  the  beauti- 
ful body  she  had  taken  such  pains  to  form." 

The  fate  of  the  marchioness,  so  celebrated 
as  a  beauty,  was  not  a  matter  to  be  thought 
lightly  of  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  There, 
wnen  Marchioness  de  Castillane,  had  she 
danced  twice  in  one  evening  with  the  Icing 
himself;  there  had  Christina  of  Sweden  de- 
clared, that  of  all  she  had  seen,  nothing  waa 
equal  to  the  bdU  Provengale,  the  name 
which  thenceforth  attached  to  this  amiable 
and  unfortunate  woman.  The  poets  of  the 
time  set  their  wits  to  work,  and  M.  Dumas 
has  for  the  edification  of  the  world  selected 
two  sonnets  written  to  bouit  rimes,  which  he 
modestly  declares  are  the  "  least  bad"  of  any 
he  has  been  able  to  find.  The  murderers  did 
not  meet  with  the  judicial  fate  they  deserved  ; 
the  two  brothers,  though  condemned  to  be 
broken  alive  on  tbe  wheel,  had  escaped  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law ;  while  the  mar- 
quis was  banished  from  the  kingdom,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  his  nobility.  This  last  sentence  will  either 
appear  too  harsh  or  too  lenient  accordingly  as 
we  regard  the  participation  of  the  marquis  in 
the  affair.  That  such  a  sentence  could  have 
been  perfectly  just  seems  impossible. 

The  history  of  the  Marchioness  de  Ganges 
is  generally  known  in  France  ;  but  the  supple- 
mentary history,  namely,  that  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  murder,  and  also  that  of 
the  lady's  children,  M.  Dumas  takes  some 
pride  in  having  collected.  The  chevalier  it 
seems,  mixing  in  the  troops  of  Venice  against 
the  Turks,  was  killed  by  a  bomb-shell,  which 
exploded  for  his  especial  benefit,  as  it  destroy- 
ed him  and  did  not  injure  those  near  him. 
The  abbe  passed  a  most  unhappy  life  abroad, 
and  died  a  pious  protestant  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Marquis  de  Ganges  sneaked  back  again 
to  his  Ch&teau,  taking  advantage  of  the  per- 
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aecutitn  c^  tbe  refbrnied  religion  that  «u 

fpiag  on,  and  enjoyiag  the  favour  of  the  catho- 
ics  of  the  place  from  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
their  faith.  There  he  might  have  ivmained 
in  safety,  but  he  endeaToored  to  leduce  the 
wife  of  hii  own  iod,  who  immediately  re- 
quested the  king  again  to  baniih  bit  father. 
This  revealed  the  return  of  De  Qangea,  which 
bod  been  hitberto  unknown  to  Louie,  and  he 
would  have  been  persecuted  with  the  greatest 
rigour,  bu)  be  not  fled,  and  escaped  not  only 
the  vengeince  of  the  king,  but  after  a  while 

even  the  penetrating  aearch  of M.  Dumas. 

Ttie  daughter  of  the  Harchionew  de  Ganges 
was  also  the  heroine  of  a  little  romance, 
which  we  forbear  to  repeat,  ind  contributed 
her  mite  towards  confirming  the  belief  that  a 
ftfalily  hung  over  the  family. 

These  are  the  "  Crimtt  Cllebrea"  arising 
from  the  ferocity,  unchecked  by  law,  of  one 
period,  and  tne  corroding  profligacy  of 
another.  But  the  crime  of  bigotry  and 
priestly  intolerance  j  the  fall  of  innocence, 
amid  the  yells  of  ignorance  and  petty  spite, 
while  the  secret  policy  of  a  superior  though 
unprincipled  mind  was  working  in  the  back- 
ground ;  was  committed  in  the  execution  of 
Urbsin  Grandier,  the  pious  and  enlightened 
curate  of  Loudun,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll. 
The  murderers  here  were  merely  judicial 
murere  rs  :  the  crime  of  which  the  intended 
victim  was  accused  was  not  only  an  absurdity 
in  itself,  but  was  known  to  be  an  absurdity 
by  all  the  intelligent  people  of  the  place. 
Urbain  having  offended  some  of  his  influential 
neighbours,  and  being  unfortunately  of  too 
proud  a  nature  to  seek  to  mollify  them,  it  wa; 
resolved  he  should  die  somehow  or  other 
and  no  other  expedient  could  be  hit  on  than 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  crime  of  witchcraft. 
A  convent  full  of  Ursnline  nuns  were  con- 
verted into  demoniacs  for  the  express  purpose 
of  burning  poor  Urbain  for  the  crime  of  pos- 
sessing tnem-  The  imposition  was  not  well 
managed;  it  was  a  bungle  from  beginning  to 
end ;  it  was  completely  evident  that  the  ig- 
norant nuns  bad  been  trained  for  the  occasiou 
by  the  enemies  of  Urbain;  and  to  the  questi 
put  by  unprejudiced  investigators,  the  demons 
that  answered  by  their  lips  indulged  in  such 
miserable  Latinity,  that  roars  of  laughter  in- 
stead of  thrills  of  horror  were  the  invaria- 
ble result  of  the  interrogation. 

In  defiance  of  the  doctrine  then  entertain- 
ed that  demons  were  masters  of  all  languages, 
these  audacious  fiends  substituted  ablatives 
for  accusatives,  and  accusatives  for  ablatives  ; 
if  they  could  not  exert  their  malice  in  any 
other  form,  they  at  least  demolished  Prisci- 
an's  head  with  inconceivable  ferocity ;  in 
short,  if  they  were  demons  at  all,  they  were 


the  demoiu  of  the  old  play  Bttlun  Grammati- 
cole — Solecismus,  Barbarismus,  and  Cacoto- 
nus.  The  miserable  device  was  failing  as 
bst  Bs  it  could,  but  the  persecutors  drew 
Richelieu  into  their  cause,  and  then  Urbain's 
fiite  was  certain.  A  commission  was  sent 
down,  not  to  try  but  to  find  guilty ;  and  the 
Ciceroniant  who  had  formerly  laughed  n 
loudly  now  ceased  their  mirth,  and  heard  the 
verbvm  tratuitiwm  govern  a  nominative 
case  with  demure  countenances,  as  they  clear- 
ly saw  that  a  smile  might  brine  them  into  the 
same  predicament  as  the  culprit-  Urbain, 
who  had  committed  a  more  substantial  of- 
fence than  that  with  which  he  was  principally 
charged,  by  writing  a  book  agaiiut  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clei^,  was  cruelly  tortured,  and 
finally  burned  alive :  giving  Richelieu  one 
more  of  those  stains  of  blood,  which,  as  De 
Vigny  nys  in  bis  admirable  novel  of  Cine 
Mara,  the  red  of  his  costume  served  so  well 
to  conceal. 

The  nanatires  of  the  Cenci  and  of  Karl 
Ludwig  Sand  we  pass  over  as  being  already 
familiar  to  our  readers :  and  with  more  regret 
the  powerfully  melodramatic  tale  of  Vaninka, 
because  it  has  lately  been  presented  in  an 
English  form.  But  before  we  take  leave  of 
a  book  wbich  we  have  read  with  great  _  inte- 
rest — we  can  scarcely  say  pleasure — we  can- 
not help  remarkingoD  one  fault  of  M.  Dumas: 
a  &ult  which  he  has  in  common  with  many 
of  bis  brother  writers  of  modem  France,  and 
which  is  a  kind  of  reaction  against  tbe  old 
delicacy,  .when  a  murder  on  the  Parisian 
stage  would  have  thrown  an  audience  into 
convulsions.  It  runs  riot  through  all  his  pei^ 
formances:  and  even  in  the  clever  book  we 
have  been  noticing,  there  is  hardly  an  effort 
to  subdue  it.  He  is  constantly  anxious  to 
produce  an  effect ;  and  often  the  talent  wbich 
he  displays  in  concentrating  to  this  end  tlie 
means  that  history  affords  him,  is  beyond 
praise;  but  he  too  frequently  attempts  to 
excite  a  powerful  sensation  by  physical 
horror  only,  forgetting  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
touch  tbe  imagination  of  his  readers,  and 
another  to  attack  the  stomach-  We  are 
quite  willing  to  learn  that  the  diflerent  un- 
fortunate people  who  figure  in  his  book  were 
tortured  in  various  ways ;  but  be  surely  need 
not  tell  us  how  every  joint  of  Beatrice  Cenci, 
of  Madame  BrinvillierB,  of  Urbain  Grandier, 
cracked  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion  :  surely 
we  need  not  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  horrid 
details  of  the  qutation  ordinaire  and  tbe 
question  txtraordinaire,  and  the  quution  du 
fev,  and  tbe  question  de  la  veilie,  and  the 
question  de  la  corde.  Having  united  the 
characta  lof  the  artist  with  that  of  the  his- 
torian, to  give  his  narrative  a  more  attnctive 
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Ann,  M.  DomM  migfat  htre  Mftened  the  dry 
reconls  of  the  chronicler,  when  they  happened 
to  be  dUgiutiDg,  But,  on  the  contT&ry,  he 
hu  used  hisut  to  beigbtea  the  horrors  whtcfa 
hijstory  hu  gifen  faim ;  dwelling  wttb 
pecuLir  stidf&ction  oa  the  limb  tbU  atartt 
upco  the  rack,  on  the  fle^  that  quiven  in 
tne  ptncen.  In  the  same  ipirit  we  regret  that 
be  ibould  Dfredleeilf  have  dwell  on  the  is- 
decencies  of  history.  There  was  no  necea- 
rity  to  tranicribe  the  beastly  orgies  of  the 
Borgia  &mily,  especially  when  he  aanuned 
that  be  should  have  Itecricu — lady-readen. 
Those  who  will  only  know  the  "  Crimtt 
Celibrts"  through  the  medium  of  this  article, 
— terrible  as  the  crimes  are  in  thenuelvea, 
will  have  no  notion  of  the  sediment  of  filth 
and  horror  that  has  been  cast  aside. 

And  these  Uemishei  are  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because  the  few  di^usting  pages  will 
limit  the  circle  of  the  readers  of  a  book,  which 
from  the  research  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
and  the  power  with  which  it  is  written,  well 
deterres  to  be  generally  known.  For  it  is 
not  a  mere  history  of  cut>throats  and  house- 
breakers ;  of  .the  common  crimiDsls  of  their 
day,  who  were  the  mere  excrescences  of 
society ;  but  of  personages  who  forcibly  re- ; 
fleet  their  period,  and  are  connected  with  its 
leading  features.  The  same  praise  that  was 
given  by  Hegel  to  Gdthe  for  connecting  hia 
idyll  of  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea"  with  (he 
great  events  of  the  French  Berolution,  is  due 
to  M.  Dumas,  who  has  invariably  shown  the  I 
link  that  binds  his  "  criminals"  to  the  fortunes 
of  Europe.  And  as  these  "  criminals"  thos 
represent  ranous  phases  of  society,  surely  a 
wholesome  moral  may  be  drawn  from  bis 
book, — or  rather  from  those  events  which  his 
book  brings  beibre  us, — namely,  that  at  the 
present  time,  when  an  Abb£  de  Ganges  and  s 
Chevalier  Sainte  Croix  could  scarcely  exist, 
when  the  crimes  o(  a  Borgia  and  the  execu- 
tion of  a  Grandier  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble, it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  human  na- 
ture has  not  progressed,  and  that,  however 
bigotry  and  prejudice  may  point  to  bygone 
perioda,  it  is  not  a  mal  blessing  to  be  bom  in 
"~~  "'        51 1 th century. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  GescMchte  der  Philoiophie. 
Von  Da.  Heinbich  Rittbb.  (Historj-  of 
Philosophy.  By  Da.  Heinsich  Kittes.) 
Hamburg.     1838—41. 

2.  The  History  of  ^ncitnt  Philoiophy.  By 
Dk.  Hkikbicb  Bitter.  Translated  from 
the  German  by^  Alexander  J.  W.  MoB- 
RisoNjB.A.    3  vols.   Oxford.  1838—40. 
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3.  Imtrttduetion  A  PHuloire  it  ta  PhUo$0'   ' 
phie.     Par  V.  CotraiN,  Pair  de  France,    | 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut,  Profeaaeui  de  Phi-   | 
loBophie  ft  la  Faculty  des  Leltres  de 
Paris.    (Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Philosophy.)    Paris.     1639.  i 

4.  JVouveaut  FragBtetU*  PhilonfAiqiut. 
Par  V.  CouaiK,  &c.  &e.  (New  Philoso- 
phical Fragments.)    Paris.     ISil. 

Tbe  relation  of  the  Early  Greek  Philo-    j 
Bophy  to  the  Source  of  Modem  Civilisa*    ' 
tion  has  never  been  formally  dwelt  upon 
!  by  historians,  and  ia  rarely  the  subject  of    . 
even  occasional  remark  with  any  English 
I  writer.     Bitter  opens  the  consideration  of   I 
I  it  in  his  later  volumes,  devoted  to  the 
Christian  Philosophy,  and  of  which  the 
I  English  translation  has  not  yet  appeared. 
j  Its  deep  interest  and   great    importanca    I 
will  hardly  be  brought  in  questiou. 

When  the  Emperor  Julian  determined, 
I  by  every  means  within  hia  power,  to  ob-    | 
struct  the  progressof  Christianity,  his  first    ' 
step  was  to  ioterdict  to  the  followers  of 
j  the  new  faith  any  further  cultivation  of 
i  the    Greek    Eclectic    Philosophy.        And    | 
I  rightly  to  ascertBin  in  what  way  that  eys- 
I  tem  of  thought  had  become  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Christian  fathers,  ia  to 
contemplate  the  important  action  of  still    I 
earlier  modes  of  philosophic  tbinktngf  in     I 
Greece,  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  a  great  power  was  called  into  ex- 
istence by  Plato,  is  always  admitted  :  as 
are  the  later  usurpations  of  Aristotle,  bis 
moat  famous  scholar.  What  in  reality 
this  power  was,  how  it  originated  or  acted, 
is  never  brought  within  tbe  view  of  mo- 
dern historical  inquiry.  Yet  it  ia  as  cer- 
tain that  Plato  could  not  have  arrived  at 
the  results  which  are  embodied  in  hia  phi- 
losophy, but  for  the  tracks  left  by  previous 
thinkers  in  whose  steps  he  followed,  aa  it 
is  that  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  acces- 
sions which  have  been  made  to  literature 
since  his  day,  and  especially  to  the  litera- 
ture of  theology,  would  not  have  been 
made  if  Plaio  had  not  lived.  How  such  a 
man  arose  in  that  period  of  Greece,  can 
be  little  known  to  those  who  suppose  the 
ancient  beliefs  to  have  been  included  in 
the  popular  mythology ;  and  who  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  even  from  the  age  of 
Solon,  in  the  breasts  of  a  succession  of 
the  men  who  govern  general  intellect 
sooner  or  later,  Jupiter  and  his  gods  had  • 
but  a  divided  empire.  An  outline  of  these 
matters  would  seem  essential  to  all  who 
desire  thoroughly  to  understand  the  his- 
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toiv  of  any  iDbsequent  eivHiKed  time  ; 
and  in  a  particular  manner  to  those  who 
would  trace  out  the  foimsaad  fluctuations 
of  belief,  the  exactions  and  asBumptioiiB 
of  po*er,  which  fallowed  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  are  ao  large  a  part  of 
our  own  English  Annals. 

History  would  bo  a  disheartening  cata- 
logue of  lives  and  deaths,  instead  of  the 
hopefnl  and  delightful  study  thst  it  is,  if 
its  events  were  not  thus  viewed,  in  their 
relations  to  past  and  future.  Simple  and 
ordinary  in  themselves,  it  is  from  this  they 
derive  their  greatness,  their  vast  import- 
nnce.  In  ihetnaelres,  It  may  be,  melan- 
choly or  disastrous,  it  is  in  this  that  the 
surviving  principle  of  hope  is  still  dis- 
covered. Profoundly  sad  as  it  is  to  con- 
template the  fall  of  a  great  faith,  a  great 
iiterature,  or  a  great  people, — it  is  here 
the  wise  consolation  is  suggested,  that 
what  are  thus  called  national  catastrophes 
are  in  truth  but  new  periods  of  successive 
development. 

*<AUchuiget,aaught  ialoM:  tberormsareehBuged; 
And  that  which  hu  been,  U  not  whkl  it  wu. 
Yet  that  which  his  been,  is." 

When  the  Sophistical  Effort  made  itself 
felt  in  Athens,  a  heavy  and  hopeless  night 
seemed  to  have  overtaken  the  Greek  Phi- 
losophy. Yet  it  was  only  the  forerunner 
of  its  brightest  day.  It  indicated  the  pe- 
riod of  decline  when  new  development  is 
inevitable:  a  crisis  in  the  disease  of  the 
older  systems  of  thought,  which  was  to 
recover  itself  in  the  persons  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  And  thus  it  must 
always  be  while  the  scheme  of  the' world 
continues.  To  Advance  is  the  Great  Law, 
and  it  is  not  pursued  less  steadily  for  the 
retrograde  movements  that  appear  so  ofien 
to  retard  it.  The  straight  line  in  civilisa- 
tion is  nowhere  discoverable:  progress, 
the  law  of  civilisation,  never  comes  to  a 
stand.  Where  great  communities  have 
perished,  it  was  because  of  those  vices 
and  in> perfections  which,  had  they  longer 
existed,  might  have  rendered  progress 
impossible  :  not  because  o(  that  eminence 
in  virtue  or  in  wisdom,  the  vital  part  of 
which  continues  to  exist,  for  the  sake  of 
progress,  and  for  its  lasting  guidance. 
Where  what  are  called  Dark  Ages  throw 
their  shadow  upon  history,  it  is  not  that 
light  has  become  extinguished,  but  that 
the  accession  of  new  fuel  takes  time  to 
give  new  brilliancy  and  strength  to  the  fixe. 

The  triumphs  of  individual  mind  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  struggle  of  hu- 
tnsnity.    Individual  great  men,  than  whom 
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scarcely  possible  for  greater  to  aiiae, 
have  adorned  almost  every  age,  as  if  to 
show  us  what  the  human  stature  may  be 
made:  and  there  is  no  known  instance  in 
which  the  thoughts  of  such  men  liav« 
been  wholly  lost,  or  that  it  could  be  said 
of  them — they  have  ceased  altogether  to 
exert  any  kind  of  influence.  Thus,  though 
none  of  the  conditions  of  progress  are 
strictly  incident  to  such  discoveries  as  the 
individual  reason  may  make  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  soul,  the  physical  phenomena 
f  nature,  or  even  just  laws  of  human  gov- 
rnment ;  yet  these  treasures  are  for  it* 
furtherance,  ultimate  if  not  immediate,  and 

a  great  aiages  are  felt,  if  they  are  not 
recognized  or  seen.  Time  silently  con- 
entratea,  and  is  ever  reproducing  them. 
It  is  in  finding  such  calm  great  truths  im- 
mutable, that  the  variable  efioits  of  civili- 
sation are  guided  to  the  secrets  of  their 
failure,  and  the  hopes  of  a  new  attempt; 
that  they  learn  to  take  the  centre  of  exer- 
tion with  a  wider  circumference  j  and 
know  that,  if  baffled  again,  they  must  en- 
large it  to  take  in  other  interests,  and  em- 
brace  yet  wider  aims.  Nor  can  this  gene- 
ral movement  of  endeavour  cease,  nor  the 

in  and  reaction  of  individual  minds 
upon  the  continual  progress  it  involves, 

the  alliance  of  present  with  past  and 

re, — until  the  light  of  their  long  ex- 
perience shall  have  found  a  place  at  each 
man'd  hearth  ;  and  these  explored  secret! 
and  mysteries  of  the  individua]  soul  have 
discovered  their  final  use,  in  a  better  ad- 
justment of  the  relatioDB  of  humanity. 
For  the  part  which,  before  the  Christian 
rn,  was  taken  by  Thought  in  development 
if  this  law,  we  turn  to  Greece.  To  the 
obscure  and  priestly  memory  of  Epime- 

B,  more  of  imposture  than  philoBOphy 
has  been  affixed,  by  the  indignant  verdict 
'  Solon  :  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  there- 
e,  first  occur  to  us.  And  remembering 
sir  travels  to  the  East,  with  the  know- 
ige  which  seems  to  have  been  saved  by 
Pythagoras  from  the  wrecks  of  philosophy 
in  Egypt  and  India,  they  carry  the  ima- 
gination back  to  a  remoter  antiquity  than 
their  own,  and  serve  to  connect  the  future, 
in  every  step  of  which  they  afterwards 
attend  us,  with  the  achievements  of  civi- 
lisations which  had  been  so  narrow  and 
imperfect,  that  even  their  memory  is  well- 
nigh  lost.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  in 
the  least  implied  by  this,  that  their  philo- 
sophy was  not  the  native  spontaneftns 
growth  of  the  Greek  Hind.  It  must  be 
admitted,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  have 
been  so.    What  Plato  said  generally,  and 
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with  a  just  pride,  of  his  couDtrymen,  is 
here  applicable:  "Whalever  we  Greelts 
receive  from  the  BarbarianH,  we  improve 
and  perfect."  Whatever  the  amount  of 
knowledge  or  past  experience  they  in- 
herited,— the  method  in  which  they  ap- 
plied it,  the  results  to  which  they  directed 
It,  the  inveotioa  and  epirit  of  syetem  by 
which  they  harmonized  it,  with  that  ex- 
quisite love  of  form  which  they  carried 
into  every  provinoe  of  the  mind, — all  these 
were  emphatically  their  own :  and  an- 
nounced the  liveliest  and  moat  acute  race 
of  men;  the  intellect  the  most  active,  in- 
genious, and  capable  of  close  and  distinct 
reasoning ;  the  idea  of  ait  ihe  most  true 
and  beautiful ;  that  the  world  had  seen. 
And  hence  it  is  that  it  becomes  so  import- 
ant to  look  at  these  earlier  stages  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  \  wherein,  let  the  pride 
of  later  and  more  complete  investigation 
imagine  what  it  will,  began  that  era  o( 
Thought  by  which,  in  all  its  most  import- 
ant concerns,  the  world  has  since  becQ 
guided. 

We  have  placed  the  work  of  Dr.  Kitter 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  because  we 
glad  to  confest  to  it  many  obligati 
which  shall  be  acknowledged  in  detail 
before  the  subject  is  laid  down.  At  once 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  book  is 
not  only  able  and  comprehensive,  but  not 
anworlhy  of  becoming  the  staadnrd  book 
in  relation  to  the  matters  of  which  it  treats 
It  has  this  manifest  superiority  over  th< 
great  work  of  Teimemann,  that  he  hai 
carefully  avoided  colouring  its  historical 
picture  witn  hia  own  views,  or  with  those 
of  some  master  in  philosophy  whom  he 
follows  with  implicit  reliance.*  Dr.  Rilter 
is  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  give  the 
doctrine  of  each  philosopher  as  much  as 
possible  in  its  original  forms  of  expression  ; 
and  we  receive  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Greek  authority. 
In  what  follows,  however,  it  is  right  to 
state  that  we  have  not  restricted  ourselves 
to  his  researches,  but  have  gone  for  the 
most  part  to  the  original  ! 
omitted  to  ascertain  what  c 
writers,  the  disciples  of  Cou! 
or  the  more  accomplished  cl 
ars  of  OUT  own  land,  have  contributed  to 
this  large  field  of  inquiry. 


*  Mr.  Marrisoa'i  ttaUElstion  of  Ritler,  as  far  as 
pabliehed,  U  entitled  to  great  praise.  It  a  spirited 
and  essf,  Tet  eitremdy  ikitbful  and  correct.  In  the 
laUer  Mipeet,  it  cantrasta  favoorBblT  irith  a  Imns- 
latioa  of  Teonemaiui^  Manual,  also  issued  mthin 
the  last  few  years  from  Ozfoixl,  attd  a  fiiitliieaa, 
garbled,  most  discreditable  produetitw. 
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TSALBB  OF  MlLSTUS— laid  lo  b«  of  Ph(B- 
nician  family,  and  who  had  certainly  tra- 
velled through  Egypt — flourished  so  early 
that  be  has  won  the  quasi-fabulous  dis- 
tinction of  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  :  Hero- 
dotus, Plato,  and  Aristotle  can  speak  of 
events  of  bis  life  only  on  the  vague 
authority  of  tradition.  Yet  it  would  seem 
certain,  that  amidst  his  republican  views 
of  the  destiny  of  man  (on  which  a  numbec 
of  moral  precepts  have  been  somewhat 
gratuitously  attributed  to  him),  and  his 
curious  speculations  on  the  animated  and 
ensouled  nature  of  the  World  (which  he 
held  to  ba  a  living  being,  gradually  ma- 
turing and  forth-forming  itself  from  an 
iperfect  aeed-state  of  moisture),  he  had 
'uck  upon  some  extraordinary  truths. 
He  asserted  the  roundness  of  the  earth, 
and  made  known  many  properties  of  tri- 
angles and  circles.  Such  problems  aa  that 
of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of 
lies  triangle,  are.  attributed  to 
him:  he  is  said  to  have  measured  tha 
pyramids  by  their  shadows :  and  he  first 
advised  his  countrymen,  when  at  tea,  not 
to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear,  which  forms  a 
siderable  circle  round  the  pole,  but  to 
e  the  Lesser  Bear  for  their  polar  star, 
most  famous  expressloa  is  preserved  by 
Aristotle  :  "  Everything  is  fuU  of  gods  ;"* 
—  proof  of  which  he  assigned  the  magnet 
ana  amber,t  in  which  he  had  discovered 
the  magnetic  and  electric  properties. ,  We 
have  the  competent  authority  of  Sir  Johti 
Herschel  in  alleging,  that  his  ideas  of 
ilipses  and  of  the  nature  of  the  moon 
were  sound.  Indeed,  it  rests  upon  tho 
8taten>ent  of  Herodotus,  that  he  abetdutely 
predicted — employing,  no  doubt,  the  astro- 
nomical formulae  of  the  Chaldeans — that 
solar  eclipse  which  became  memorable  in 
history  for  the  effect  it  produced  in  sepa. 
rating  the  contending  armies  of  the  Ly 
dians  and  Medes,  when  Cyaxares  fought 
against  Halyattes  ;  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  more  than  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ. 

W  hen  Aristotle  alludes  to  Tbales,  with  « 
view  to  claim  for  Greece  the  merit  of  hia 
philosophy,  he  does  him  but  justice  in  at- 
iribuiing  his  theories  as  much  to  ilie  spirit 
of  rational  inquiry  into  nature,  as  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  learning  or  my- 
thology. The  idea  of  a  liquid  element  as 
the  origin  of  things,  for  example,  Aristotle 
attributes  to  very  simple  observation  on  the 
uses  of  moisture  in  the  nourishment  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  :  just  as,  by  a  simi- 
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lar  process,  some  century  later,  Anazi- 
menea  ms  led  to  think  that  nir,  since  it 
encompaBBed  and  sustained  the  earth  Bnd 
the  heaTenly  bodies  that  float  in  it,  mast  he 
the  universal  source  of  life ;  the  breath  of 
the  tvorld ;  that  which  animates  nil  the  be' 
ings  that  live  in  it.  Of  this  theory  of 
Thales,  the  greatest  living  inquirer  into 
nature  has  alBo  reoiarhed,  that  "  modern 
gfeolo^ists  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  an  observant  traveller  mieht  become 
conversant  with  this  not  ion,  with  out  having 
recourse  to  the  mystic  records  of  Egypt 
or  Chaldea.'"  It  may  in  short  be  said  of 
htm,  that  he  first  discarded  the  mere  im- 
preBsions  of  the  senses  ;  first  looked  be- 
neath the  snrface  of  appearances ;  first  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  that  serious  exami- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  which,  even  while  his  disciplfs  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  carried  most  dis- 
tantly away  from  the  path  of  sober  and  ra- 
tional inquiry,  was  never  afterwards  wholly 
lost  sight  of,  "  Great  men,"  exclaims 
Pliny  with  just  enthusiasm,  after  naming 
bim  and  Ptolemy's  great  precursor  Hip- 
parchus,  whose  later  discoveries  resulted 
from  those  of  Thales ;  "  elevated  above 
the  common  standard  of  human  nature,  by 
discovering  the  laws  which  celestial  occnr- 
Tcnces  obey,  and  by  freeing  the  wretched 
mind  of  man  from  the  fears  which  eclipses 
inspired.  Hail  to  you  and  to  your  genius  ! 
Interpreters  of  Heaven  I  Worthy  recipi- 
ents of  the  laws  of  the  universe!  Authors 
of  principles  which  connect  gods  and 
men !" 

PvTHAGoRAs,  meanwhile,  had  arisen  in 
the  age  of  Thales,  and  plucked  out  the 
heart  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  mundane 
mystery.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  somewhere  about  five  hundred  and 
seventy  years  before  Christ.  He  travelled 
Egypt  in  his  youth,  bearing  letters  to  king 
Amasis  from  Polycrales  (then,  or  shortly 
after,  the  tyrant  of  Samos) ;  and  going 
thence  to  Asia,  is  said  ev«o  to  have  visited 
India  and  the  Oymnosophists.  But  ex- 
treme caution  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
ai^  event  of  his  life,  obscured  as  all  of 
them  are  by  ti  cloud  of  fables :  merely  to 
accept  the  popular  accounts  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  associated  or  studied, 
would  be  to  stretch  his  term  of  existence 
through  more  than  three  centuries.  In  this 
respect,  ancient  tradition  seems  entitled  to 
implicit  belief  on  one  point  only  :  that  he 
had  certainly,  as  a  young  man,  conversed 
much  with  Pherbctdes  of  Sctrok,  who  is 

*  Sir  Jtdia  Herscbel. 


alluded  to  by  Josepbus  as  baring  ittidied 
philosophy  in  Egypt ;  and  to  whom  also, 
it  is  on  record,  supernatural  powers  wera 
supposed  to  belong,  because  of  his  having 
predicted  the  events  of  an  earthquake  ana 
a  thunder-storm,  both  of  which  actually 
followed.  If  this  were  so,  modern  inquir- 
ers, though  they  follow  hard  upon  his 
steps,  have  not  yet  overtaken  Pherecydes 
of  Scyros.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncei- 
tain,  however,  than  the  nature  of  the  pro* 
gress  Pberecydes  had  made  in  physical  or 
moral  sciences.  He  seems  to  have  used 
his  knowledge  chiefly  to  amaze  the  vulgar, 
and  challenge  ignorant  adoration.  What 
remains  of  nis  writing — and  the  prose  he 
set  down  upon  sheepskins,  as  the  lonians 
were  wont  to  do  before  they  got  papryua 
from  Egypt,  is  worth  notice  as  the  earliest 
extant  specimen  of  Greek  prose — allies 
him  with  the  Orphic  the ologers  rather  than 
with  the  pbiloaophers.  The  only  decided 
tribute  to  his  greatness  is  preserved  by 
Cicero  and  confirmed  by  previous  tradi- 
tion :  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  sages 
who  plainly  and  unequivocally  declared 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  first  public  appearance  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  his  alleged  earliest  assumption 
of  that  title  of  philosopher  which  was  af- 
terwards so  famous,  are  recorded  bj  Cic«t 
TO.  Having  alluded  to  the  seven  wise  men, 
the  i:>#oi — by  which  term  the  earlieat 
Greeks  expressed  their  men  of  action  as 
well  as  thought — he  proceeds  :  ''  from 
whence  all  who  were  exercised  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  were  held  to  be,  as 
well  as  called,  wise  men;  and  that  name 
of  theirs  continued  to  the  age  of  Pytha- 

goras,  who  is  reported  to  have  gone  to 
hiius,  and  to  have  discoursed  very  learn- 
edly and  copiously  on  certain  subjects, 
with  Leon  prince  of  the  Phliasii.  Leon, 
admiring  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence, 
asked  him  what  art  he  particularly  pro- 
fessed; his  answer  was,  that  he  Was  ac- 
quainted with  no  art,  but  that  he  was  jf 
PAilosopAer.  Leon,  surprised  at  the  novelty 
of  the  name,  inquired  what  he  meant  by 
the  name  of  philosopher,  and  in  what  they 
diSered  from  other  men:  on  which  Pytha- 
goras replied  :  'That  the  life  of  man  seem- 
ed to  him  to  resemble  those  games,  which 
were  kept  with  the  greatest  entertainment 
of  sports,  and  the  general  concourse  of  all 
Greece.  For  as  there  were  some,  whose 
pursuit  was  glory  and  the  honours  of  a 
crown,  so  others  were  marely  induced  by 
gain :  but  there  was  likewise  one  sort, 
whose  aim  was  neither  applause  nor  profit, 
bat  whocune  merely  as  sfKCtators  through 
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curLoiity,  to  remark  what  was  done,  and  to 
see  in  what  maaner  things  were  carried  on 
fheie.  Thus  we  come  from  another  life 
and  nature,  unto  this;  as  it  were  out  of 
another  city,  to  tome  much-frequented 
mart ;  some  slaves  to  glory,  others  to 
money:  but  there  are  some  few,  who, 
taking  no  accoont  of  anything  else,  ear- 
nestly look  into  the  nature  of  things: 
these  call  themselves  studious  of  wisdom, 
that  is,  philosophers;  and  as  there  it  is 
more  reputable  to  be  a  looker-on,  without 
making  any  acquisition,  so  in  life,  the  con- 
templating oa  things,  and  acquainting 
yourself  with  them,  greatly  exceeds  every 
other  pursuit  of  life.  Nor  was  Pylhago- 
ras,"  it  is  justly  added  by  Cicero,  "  the 
inventor  only  of  the  name,  hut  he  enlarg- 
ed also  the  thing  itself."  So  did  he  en- 
large it  indeed,  that  the  truth  of  this  tra- 
dition, beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself  is  more 
than  questionable.  Contemplation  was 
with  him  no  more  the  highest  aim  of  life, 
than  as  it  should  directly  lead  to  the  high- 
est and  most  perfect  order  of  Action.  It 
was  in  the  combination  of  hath  he  saw  the 
triumph  of  philosophy.  Holding,  in  that 
respect,  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  man  of 
two  thousand  years'  later  date,*  who  said 
that,  "  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  God 
and  angels  only  should  he  lookers-on  :  that 
knowledge  is  nsver  so  dignified  and  exalt- 
ed, as  when  contemplation  and  action  are 
nearly  and  strongly  conjoined  together: 
a  conjunction  like  that  of  the  two  highest 
planets ;  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of 
civil  society  and  action." 

In  what  way  the  vast  discoveries  of 
Pythagoras  originated,  is  now  for  ever  Inst. 
All  we  can  with  certainty  judge  is  the  im- 
press of  striking  originality,  of  the  growth 
of  true  Greek  Mind,  borne  by  the  system. 
His  great  guiding  principle  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  one  bond,  by  which  he  would 
have  established  the  connection  of  physics 
and  ethics  :  his  perception  of  the  inner 
virtue,  by  which  he  taught  that  all  mun- 
dane phenomena  were  only  subservient  ii^ 
reality  to  moral. ends  and  designs.  It  is 
cerlam  that  h*  absolutely  attained  to  a 
just  conception  of  the  general  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  the  solar  system,  and  the 
place  held  by  the  earth  in  it  :nay,  had  even, 
according  to  some  accounts,  raised  his 
views  BO  far  as  to  speculate  on  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  as  the  bond  of  its  union. 
The  uDtversQ  was  with  him  an  harmonious 
whole,  consisting  (according  to  a  plan  of 
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Decades)  of  ten  great  bodies  revolving 
around  a  common  centre  agreeably  to  har- 
monious laws  :  whence  he  derived  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres,  and  explained  the  symbo- 
lical lyre  of  Apollo.  Diogenes  Laertius  hai 
preserved  the  traditions  of  his  belief  in  Uie 
diurnal  rotation  as  well  as  the  annual  revo- 
lution of  the  earth,  the  central  position  of 
the  sun  (in  its  primary  form  as  the  central 
fire),  and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets : 
to  which  he  added  a  just  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  comets  ;  first  maintained  snch  truths 
as  that  the  evening  and  morning  star  were 
the  same  bodyj  and  is  said  to  have  taught 
even  the  probable  existence  of  other  sy^ 
terns,  of  which  the  fixed  stars  were  the 
suns.  Aristotle's  language  is  explicit,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  "  Most  of  those,  he  re- 
marks, "  who  assert  that  the  whole  coo- 
CBve  is  finite,  say  that  the  earth  is  situat- 
ed in  the  middle  point  of  the  universe  ; 
those  who  are  called  Pythagoreans,  who 
live  in  Italy,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
For  they  sey  that  fire  is  in  the  centre,  and 
that  the  earth,  which,  according  to  them, 
is  one  of  the  stars,  occasions  the  change  of 
day  and  night  hy  its  one  motion,  vi'uk 
which  it  is  carried  about  the  centre."  Hor 
is  his  evidence  directed,  as  it  might  have 
been  by  this  passage,  to  the  mere  theory 
of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth :  a  lit- 
tle further  on  (it  is  in  the  second  book,  De 
Coelo)  he  adds :  "  Some,  as  we  have  said, 
make  the  earth  to  be  one  of  the  stats; 
others  say  that  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  revolves  on  a  central 
axis." 

The  principle  or  method  of  investiga- 
tion which  he  used,  was,  beyond  doubt,  as 
with  Thales,  a  simple  hut  steady  attention 
to  nature  and  inquiry  into  facts.  He  is 
said  to  have  ascended  from  the  observa- 
tion,— that  a  musical  string  gives  the  same 
sound  with  another  of  twice  the  length,  if 
the  latter  be  straightened  by  four  times  the 
weight  that  straightens  the  former,— to  the 
result,  that  the  gravity  of  n  planet  is  four 
times  that  of  another  which  is  at  twice  the 
distance.  From  the  same  method  of  re- 
ilection  proceeded  his  discovery  of  what 
is  called  the  musical  canon  (the  mono- 
chord),  universally  attributed  to  him  :  and 
but  one  of  the  many  scientific  truths  of 
every-day  interest  and  application  derived 
from  the  same  source.  Arithmetic  he  ve- 
nerated as  the  key  to  mathematics,  and  our 
common  multiplication-table  is  to  this  day 
called  Pythagorean.  It  is  on  record  also 
that  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  & 
hecatomb  on  discovering  the  fundsmeutal 
theorem  of  geometry — that  in  every  right- 
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BDgW  trJBBgle  the  •qaare  of  the  largflrt 
side  ia  eqasl  to  tbe  ium  of  the  equarea  of 
the  two  shorter  ones.  Even  in  the  moat 
mysticftl  and  fapciful  Dotions  of  numerical 
comhinations  that  aie  commonly  said  to 
have  been  held  by  him,  there  lay  a  subtle 
tendency  to  truth.  It  would  be  difficult 
not  to  recognise  their  connection,  and 
that  by  no  means  remote,  with  the  chemi- 
cal doctrine  of  the  combination  of  all  ma- 
terial elements  in  certain  definitive  nu- 
merical proportions. 

But  this  part  of  the  philoiophy  of  Py- 
thagoras requires  a  careful  discrimination. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  scheme  of  his 
physics  to  resolve  all  the  sensible  qualities 
into  certain  mathematical  formi,  issuing 
from  a  Primal  Unit  :  which  Unit  he  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  as  well  as  material 
basis  of  all  things,  and  as  identical  with 
the  One  Supreme  Being,  or  God.  So 
based,  tbe  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
system  appear  shortly  to  have  been  :  That 
the  essence  of  all  things  rests  upon  a  nu- 
merical relation  ;  that  the  world  subsists 
by  the  harmony,  or  conformity,  of  its  dif- 
ferent elements  ;  and  that  numbers  are  tbe 
principle  of  all  that  exists.  In  giving  this 
real  objective  existence  to  numbers,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  confounded  a  numerical 
unit  with  a  geometrical  point,  and  this 
again  with  a  material  atom :'  a  kind  of 
confusion,  however,  which  would  yet  im- 
ply a  more  rigid  method  of  investigation 
than  the  recent  historian  of  Inductive  Sci- 
ence seems  inclined  to  concede  to  him. 
Mr.  Whewell  argues  that,  in  representing 
the  essential  properties  and  attributes  of 
things  by  the  relations  of  number,it  isnot 
a  necessary,  and  hardly  a  fair  consequence, 
that  the  existence  of  objects  distinct  from 
the  existence  of  all  their  properties  and 
qnalities  should  be  assumea  to  have  been 
also  brought  in  question.  But  the  argu- 
ment leaves  us  with  precisely  the  same 
reason  as  before  to  believe,  that  the  nu- 
merical speculations  of  Pythagoras  may 
have  been  in  many  cases  really  combined 
with  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 

It  would  be  impossible  altogether  to  ex- 
clude that  suspicion,  in  giving  any  reality 
to  his  view  of  numbers  as  the  nctual  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  universe  was  con- 
structed. Premising  that  our  authority  is 
in  the  writings  of  Philolaus,  a  much  later 
disciplo  of  the  Bcbool,t  and  who  is  likely 
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to  have  inherited  all  its  external  tnyati- 
cism,  with  perhaps  but  a  small  part  of  its 
inner  wisdom, — the  broad  detail  of  the 
Pythagorean  plan  of  the  universe  would 
seem  to  have  Deen  this.  Beginning,  it  la 
probable,  from  observation  of  the  period- 
ical occurrences  of  nature,  and  those  nu- 
merical relations  on  which  so  many  of  the 
Greek  inatitntions  and  religious  observan- 
ces were  founded,  and  which  were  likely 
to  have  conducted  him  to  a  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  general  ideas  of  relation,— 
Pythagoras  traced  up  the  various  forms 
and  phenomena  of  the  world  to  numbers 
as  their  basis  and  essence  :  whence,  as- 
cending further  to  the  principles  of  num- 
bers themselves,  he  conceived  them  in  the 
form  of  contrasting  pairs:  of  which  Aris- 
totle ^in  his  Metaphysics)  enumerates  ten, 
describing  them  as  according  to  some 
Pythagoreans  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  universe,  while  for  himself  he  cha- 
racterizes them  as  but  ten  diflerent  as- 
Cicts  of  one  vague  idea.  They  were — 
imil  and  Unlimited  :  Odd  and  Even  :  One 
and  Many :  Right  and  Left :  Male  and  Fe- 
male :  Still  and  Moved  :  Straight  and 
Curve  :  Light  and  Darkness  :  Good  and 
Evil:  Square  and  Oblong.  Fallowing  up 
contrasts  probably  of  this  nature,  Pytha- 
goras himself  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
his  one  first  principle  and  element — his 
Unit* — which  included  both  the  even  and 
the  odd,  and  harmonized  All  in  One  :  im- 
mediately advancing  to  it,  however, 
through  what  he  called  the  triad,  or  num- 
ber of  the  whole  ;  so  called  beoanse  it  had 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  And 
thus  Plato  afterwards  conducted  his  cele- 
brated argument  of  unity  in  multiplicity 
and  multiplicity  in  unity,  on  which  he 
based  his  philosophy.  "You  cannot,"  he 
said,  "  have  the  idea  of  one  thing,  without 
the  notion  of  three  things  also.  The 
thiitg  itself,  another  thing  which  ia  not  it, 
and  a  third  thing  between  them:  for  if 
there  were  nothing  beiween,  they  would 
be  one,  not  two.  Neither  can  you  see  two 
things,  and  something  beiween  them  :  that 
is,  see  in  the  whole,  three  things,  without 
conceiving  of  them  as  one  :  for  the  third 
thing  connects  and  binds  together  the  two 
extremes."t    So  had  it  been  that  Pytha- 


f  This  13  in  his  rcfulation  of  a  doctrine  oflhe 
Eleiilic  .-rhool  hereafler  to  be  described,  thai  Ail  in 
One  ;  wlitre  the  arauuienl,  ns  il  oppcars  iti  the 
Sophist  and  the  Parmtnides,  maj  be  thus  given  in 
ttbflracl  :  "  That  although  entilj  maj  be  posited  tu 

plurality  or  things— for  example,  as  warm  and 
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gons  coBMetad  his  primitirc  root  of  ntim- 
b«T  three,  vitk  a  still  prior  root  of  unity, 
which  without  the  othar  wkb  not  to  be  coq- 
ceired  to  exist. 

Having  thus  nrrired  at  hia  firat  principle, 
he  laid  down  the  vital  process  of  the  uni- 
verse at  a  process  of  Iwenthine;  and  the 
first  principle  itself,  as  a  breathing  bein^, 
which,  by  inhaling  the  infinite  atmosphere* 
of  the  nniverse,  partook  of  its  infinity,  and 
became  capable  of  developing  itself  into  a 
maltiplicity  of  numbers  or  things.  In  our 
aotnal  world,  whtcfa  he  held  to  consist  of 
lai^e  and  small  wholes  in  the  greatest  va- 
riety, Pythagoras  then  recognized  a  perfect 
development  of  the  original  unit.  A^in, 
even  in  the  special  principle  of  every  sin- 
gle whole  or  oi^anization,  he  discovered 
a  unit,  or  a  point  separating  itself  from  the 
rest ;  and  also  developing  itself,  as  a  liv- 
ing germ,  by  breathing  the  infinite  atmos- 
phere of  the  universe,  into  a  distinct  body, 
of  peculiar  form  and  properties.  In  this 
way  every  abstract  idea  became  wiih  him 
a  number  ;  and  physical  objects,  the  sym- 
bolic si  representations  of  number.  It 
was  thus  he  would  have  reconciled  the 
many  with  the  one  ;  thus  detected  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth  in  its  multiplicity  of  forms; 
and,  through  every  variety  of  organized 
being,  pierced  to  the  Eternal  Unity. 

In  the  world  which  had  arisen  from  the 
final  union  of  contrasts,  he  proceeded  to 
distinguish  five  elements:  fire,  air,  water, 
earth,  and  a  so-called  fifth  element,!  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ether.  In 
bis  theory  of  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  re- 
gard to  that  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  which  he  inculcated  as  a  kind  of 

cold — ib  nnitT  neverthelets  is  not  thereToie  d^ed ; 
for  the  warm  and  cold  tkre  both  alike  a  Mag,  m  such 

a  maaoer  thai  both — inaamach  lu  being  U  not  posited 
as  a  third  Botnelhing,  independent  of  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  coniptises  the  two — can  only  be 
thonght  of  aa  one  being.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
one  alone  i>  asserted  to  be  being,  in  that  case  Iheie 
are  at  least  two  names  predicated  of  that  which  ii — 
being  aad  one — since  it  wonld  be  Hdicnloiu,  even 
on  the  aunmption  that  there  is  but  one  being,  to 
Bdmit  further  tbst  there  is  but  one  name.  For  u- 
■anuDg  that  there  is  one  name  of  the  one,  then  it 
most  either  be  allowed  that  (he  name  of  the  one  is 
aomelhiog  different  ttom  the  one  itself,  and,  conse- 
qnenllf,  that  there  is  not  only  the  one  ;  or  that  the 
mune  is  in  no  wise  distinct  from  the  one  itself,  from 
which  it  would  follow  that  the  name  of  one  is  the 
one  of  the  one,  or  name  of  the  name." — Ritttr. 
An  argnment  based  on  what  will  in  the  coarse  of 
these  articles  be  shown  to  be  one  of  Plato's  ruling 
principieB;  that  to  neglect  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween Uljr  given  thought  itself  which  is  expressed 
in  a  propositioa  or  name,  and  the  object  cd"  it,  or 
the  entitj,  is  to  confuse  aJl  science. 


purifying  process,  and  naed  for  some  of 
the  greatest  motives  of  hope  and  eothnsi- 
asm  with  which  be  was  wont  to  animate  his 
followers.  In  the  centre  of  the  system  be 
placed  the  Central  Fire*— as  it  were,  its 
altar — the  grand  principle  of  life  in  the 
world.  The  sun, — which,  with  eight  other 
bodies  (the  moon,  the  earth,  the  five  pifr 
nets,  and  the  firmament),  moved  around, — 
waa  only  a  reflex  of  this  Central  Fire  :  bat 
all  the  members  of  the  system  were  either 
divine,  or  inhabited  by  divinities,  inferior 
only  to  the  supreme  Qod  who  ruled  the 
whole :  and  all  were  continually  moving, 
as  in  a  choral  dance,  around  their  mcred, 
life-giving  Centre.  So  eonetructed,  this 
universe  was  then  divided  into  three  re- 
gions. The  first  was  the  sublunary  region, 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon ;  (be 
scene  of  change  and  passing  events,  where 
heiogB  come  into  existence  and  perish 
again  :  it  was  called  the  heaven.f  Tlie 
second  region  was  that  from  the  moon  up- 
wards to  the  firmament,  and  had  the  name 
of  the  world.^  The  third  was  the  firma- 
ment itself,  which  he  called  Olympus,  and, 
to  propitiate  the  national  faith  and  tradition 
of  the  Qreelcs,  still  assigned  to  the  abode 
of  gods.  Now,  the  souls  of  men,  he 
taught,— -being  originally  light  particleaof 
the  unirersat  soul  diffused  through  the 
whole  world,  and  proceeding,  mediately 
from  the  sun  as  those  of  the  gods  proceed- 
ed directly  from  the  central  fire, — previous 
to  their  entering  into  human  bodies,  floa^ 
ed  in  the  air  :  from  whence  they  were  in- 
haled by  the  process  of  breatbiug  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  At  the  moment  of 
death,  they  descended  into  the  lower 
world,  where  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
they  were  supposed  to  dwell.  After  this, 
they  again  rose  into  the  upper  world,  and 
floated  again  in  the  air,  until  they  entered 
into  new  bodies.  Entire  purification  thoi 
completed,  these  perfect  souls  were  raised 
to  higher  regions,  where  they  were  allow- 
ed to  continue  to  exist ;  and  to  enjoy,  for 
ever,  the  presence  and  company  and 
knowledge  of  the  gods. 

Whatever  the  various  views  that  may 
now  be  taken  of  the  extent  of  value  he 
placed  upon  numbers,  it  is  certain,  from 
all  this,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  great 
master  of  their  scientific  principles:  and 
as  to  bis  theory  of  contraries  and  their 
connection  by  secret  harmony,  whatsoever 
the  objections  urged  on  a  ground  of  the 
vague  or  myntical,  it  was  assuredly  a  grand 
isult  to  exhibit  at  length,,  in  the  whole 
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liTin^  world,  One  Harmony :  iMuing  from 
a  aiagls  source,  and  peroeptible  by  piopor- 
tioD  and  measure,  and  orderly  relation  of 
the  parta  to  the  whole.  For  tbie  mathe- 
matical theon^  of  the  origin  of  nuniberi 
end  corporeid  raultiplioity,  he  coanected, 
in  profound  unison,  with  his  moral  view  of 
the  univeiBe.  The  sonl  had  a  harmony, 
be  taught,  like  that  which  carried  the 
spheres  around  their  central  dre  ;  and  in 
it,  dwelt  virtue.  It  was  by  this  that  the 
aenaua]  desires,  the  irrational  part  of  man, 
were  brought  into  subjection  to  the  reason ; 
and  the  whole  course  of  life  reduced  to 
unity  and  moral  consistency.  And,  car- 
rying out  the  moral  analogy  of  that  music 
of  the  spheres  by  which  aloqe  they  were 
fused  in  sublime  agreement,  he  earnestly 
inculcated  upon  all  his  disciples  the  study 
of  music,  for  its  tendency  to  mental  repose 
and  harmony  of  spirit.  For  himself,  night 
and  morning,  there  was  singing  to  the 
cithara. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  soul  were 
of  his  favourite  number,  three.  The  under- 
standing* and  rational  facultiesf  he  placed 
in  the  brain  ;  the  appetite^  in  the  heart : 
thus  distinguishing  the  rntionai  and  ani- 
mal soul.  Pythagoras  was  in  this  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  known  attempt,  however 
rude,  to  analyze  the  fscultiea  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  What  remains  of  bis 
system  of  ethics,  shadowy  outline  as  it  is, 
expresses  its  great  construction  and  ad- 
mirable tendency :  warrsnting  the  opinion 
90  emphatically  given  by  Aristotle,  that 
be  was  the  first  who  absolutely  determin- 
ed anything  in  moral  philosophy.  Moral 
good  he  identified  with  unity  ;  evil,  witb 
multiplicity :  conscientiousness  and  up- 
rightness he  inculcated  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  Including  not  only  the  perfect,  but 
'    '  'mperfect  also,  in  the  First  One,  be 
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defined  justice,*  and  right  ;t  *b*1  for  ike 
chief  rule  of  life,  advised  a  constant  aelf- 
coramaiid4  The  condition  of  friendship 
he  described  to  be  equality,  and  condemi^ 
ed  self-murder  as  a  crime.  Thare  wera 
three  matfaods  into  which  bis  moral  wfw 
tem  shaped  itself,  by  which  man  might  ba 
rendered  worthy  of  his  being:  and  tbey 
include  the  noblest  approaches  mad*  by 
the  ancient  world  to  the  teaching  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ.  The  first  wa^  by  God- 
versing  with  God:  for  during  that  com- 
merce he  would  abstain  from  every  evil 
action,  and  become  like  the  divinity  as 
much  as  such  a  thing  was  possible.  The 
second  was,  by  Doing  Good  to  Others : 
for  as  that  was  God's  property  it  would  bo 
a  genuine  Imitation  of  his  example.  The 
third  was  designed  to  imply  .'the  rewards 
and  perfection  which  awaited,  hereafter, 
those  that  had  done  well  here  ;  and  sim- 

Eiy  consisted  in  Going  out  of  this  Life. 
1  the  records  of  his  career,  tbo  sublime 
second  maxim  meets  us  everywhere.  To 
Speak  Truth  and  to  Do  Good  Offices: 
theae  two  things,  be  said,  resemble  indeed 
the  works  of  God,  and  are  the  best  pre- 
sents which  Heaven  can  give  to  man. 
If,  then,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  did   Qri< 

Sinate  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
le  soul,  as  certainly  it  was  Pythagoras 
who  carried  it  from  the  world  of  abstract 
dogma,  into  that  of  reality  and  e very-day 
life.  It  was  the  entire  drift  of  hia  teach- 
ing to  show  that  this  life  upon  earth  is  a 
life  of  the  soul  in  its  estrangement  from 
God  :  an  imprisonment  of  the  soul  ia  the 
bonds  of  the  body :  occasioned  certainly 
by  its  own  misdeeds,  but  designed  for  the 
expiation  of  that  evil,  and  to  lead  through 
virtue  to  a  worthier  existence.  So  too,  if 
Epimenides  had  proclaimed  the  existence 
^     .  ,  .of  one  deity,  to  exait  his  own  importance 

nobly  taught  that  the  good  and  the  beau- 1  as  his  minister,  it  was  Pythagoras  who 
tiful  were  not  at  the  beginning  of  things,  |  first  invested  that  deity  with  ennobling 
but  were  only  first  brought  about  by  ae- !  moral  qualities,  and  assigned  to  him  tb« 
velopment  of  the  divine  essence  in  the  !  attributes  of  beneficence  and  truth.  The 
world.  This  is  discernible  through  the  [absolute  wisdom,  unity,  and  eternity  of 
worst  corruptions  and  mystifications  of  i  God,  were  at  the  root  of  his  whole  sys- 
bis  later  school  j  it  is  still,  in  whatever  I  tem.  None  hut  God,  be  held,  was  wise : 
fantastic  form  we  find  it,  the  essential  Py- !  nor  was  there  any  other  means  to  attain 
thagorean  Idea,  that  humanity  should  be  ;  to  the  likeness  of  God,  but  by  the  acquisi- 
in  a  constant  state  of  advance  from  the  tion  of  truth  :  nor  could  truth  be  inquired 
leas  beautiful  and  good  to  the  better  and  after  but  by  a  purified  soul,  and  such  as 
more  beautiful.  The  perfect  harmony  and  had  overcome  the  passions  of  the  body, 
unison  of  soul  in  which  he  discovered  vir-  It  was  from  the  tendency  of  the  latter  dog- 
tue,  he  expressed  in  other  words  as  a  like- 1  ma  that  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood  at 
nets  to  God.J     In  the  same  grand  way  he  last  nssamed  the  character  of  a  religious 
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BMocmtion  ;  ttnd,  mBiiTeentnTieB  after  the 
death  of  its  foander,  fell  into  those  degrad- 
iDg  abatitditieB  and  pretenceB,  which,  even 
in  the  witty  and  wise  pages  of  Lucian, 
have  been  unjastly  connected  with  his 
name.  And  before  this  part  of  thesabject 
ia  quitted,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  give 
what  is  said  by  Plutarch,  with  reference 
to  the  Pythagorean  idea  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  TiGtories  they^ve  to  silence,  no  less 
than  to  speech.  When  ha  has  described 
the  "feigned  fable  of  Numa"  about  the 
love  of  the  secret  gx>ddefls  from  whom 
he  learnt  wisdom  in  the  solitary  woods, 
sod  which  goddess,  he  adds,  was  no  other 
than'Taoita,  Lady  Silence, — the  historian 
(for  in  this,  though  modern  inquiry  has  de- 
tected his  fabulous  nredulity,  he  is,  as  to 
mere  popular  belief,  an  historian  still)  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us:  "It  seemeth  he  invented 
this,  nfler  the  example  of  Pythagoras,  who 
did  BO  especially  command  and  recom- 
mend Sittnce  unto  his  scholers.  Again, 
if  we  consider  what  Numa  ordained  against 
images,  and  the  representation  of  tho  gods, 
it  ia  altogether  agreeable  unto  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras :  who  thought  that  God  wns 
neither  sensible  nor  mortal,  but  invisible, 
incorruptible,  and  only  intelligible  :  and 
who  taught  it  to  be  a  sacrilege,  to  present 
heavenly  things  by  earthly  forms  ;  seeing 
we  cannot  possibly  any  way  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  but  in  mind  and  under- 
standing."* 

Nor  should  nn  anecdote  preserved  in 
the  Arithmetical  Treatise  of  Nioomachus 
be  here  omitted  :  less  valuable  for  interest 
in  itself  than  for  an  illustration  it  throws 
upon  the  method  of  investigation  pursued 
by  Pythagoras.  In  this  view  it  matters 
little  that  it  should  he  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion which  applies  to  every  writing  in 
which  Pythagoras  is  named :  it  hns  at 
least  tbe  most  valuable  property  of  a  pop- 
ular tradition,  that  it  expresses  what  must 
have  been  pretty  generally  believed,  at  one 
time  or  other.  That  "tbe  son  of  Mne- 
sarchus  has  made  more  inqnirler  than 
any  other  man,"  is  the  remark  of  Hera- 
clitusif  but  it  is  not  this  circumstance 
which  places  him  in  any  strong  contrast 
with  the  other  physical  inquirers  of  early 
Greece.  It  will  appear  as  we  proceed, 
even   morp   strongly  than  in  the  case  of 


*  Sai  Thomss  North's  traoBlstioa :  for  dot  presest 

purpose,  safficiently  faithful, 

Xiira  iitr£r.  Mullcr  hoB  properly  remu-k«d,  Ibst 
isn^ivherc,  sceording  to  the  Ionic  mesniDg  of  tbe 
won,  it  an  inqairy  founded  npon  ioteirogatioB. 
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Tfaales,  that  the  charge  so  often  alleged 
against  these  reasoners,  of  disregarding 
facts,  is  very  partially  true.  That  a  su- 
perabundance rather  than  a  want  of  ideas, 
must  always  be  conceded  to  them,  no  one 
has  ventured  to  question.  That  so  little 
of  what  may  be  called  practical  success, 
judging  by  whai absolutely  remains,  should 
have  attended  this  combination  of  facts 
and  ideas  in  physical  investigation,  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  a  cause  indepen- 
dent of  either.  And  a  modem  thinker  has 
supposed  it  to  be,  that  the  ideas  were  not 
distinct  and  appropriate  to  the  facts :  ofier- 
ing  this  anecdote  of  Pythagoras  in  proof 
that  even  where  his  observation  of  a  fact 
might  possibly  be  incorrect,  his  connection 
ofa  "distinct  and  well  pondered  idea"  with 
it,  led  him  directly  to  truth." 

He  was  walking  one  day,  meditating  on 
the  means  of  measuring  musical  notes, 
when  he  happened  to  pass  near  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  had  his  attention  ar- 
rested by  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they 
struck  the  anvil,  produce  sounds  which 
had  a  musical  relation  to  each  other.  List- 
ening more  attentively,  he  found  that  the 
intervals  were  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  an 
octave  :  he  had  the  hammers  weighed,  and 
discovered  that  the  one  which  gave  the 
octave  was  one-half  the  heaviest ;  the  one 
which  gave  the  fifth,  two-thirds ;  and  the 
one  which  gave  the  fourth,  three-quarters. 
Returning  home,  he  reflected  much  on 
this  phenomenon ;  and  eventually  found 
that  if  he  stretched  musical  strings  of 
equal  length,  by  weights  which  had  the 
same  proportion  as  those  of  the  hammers, 
they  also  produced  the  same  intervals  of 
sound.  This  gave  him  an  arithmetical 
measure  of  the  principal  musical  intervals,  ' 
and  made  music  an  arithmetical  subject  of 
speculation. 

Now  all  tbe  observation  in  this  nnec- 
dote,  as  it  appears  to  us  here,  fails  of  cor- 
rectness. As  to  the  hammers,  it  was 
plainly  untrue;  and  Mr.  Whewell,  in  sup- 

Eosing  the  experiment  of  the  strings  to 
ave  been  "  perfectly  correct,"  forgot  that 
tbe  sound  of  a  string  could  never  become 
flatter  by  increasing  the  tension.  But  yet 
it  is  not  doubted  that  with  Pythagoras 
originated  what  to  this  day  remains  the 
groundwork  of  the  theory  of  musical  con- 
cords and  discords:  and  the  anecdote, 
with  all  its  mistakes,  enables  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  superior  character  of  investiga- 
tion by  whioh  so  much  was  accomplished 


*  See  Mr.  WheweU's  BmWtj  of  the  IndoctiTe 
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The  mere  obnrver  of  a  ftct,  would  have 
observed  nothing.  If  in  the  mind  of  Py- 
thagoras there  bad  not  already  lain  an 
exact  and  facile  apprehension  of  the  lela- 
tioaa  of  musical  sound,  the  noise  of  the 
anvil  would  iftdeed  have  struclc  his  ears  to 
no  more  purpose  than  it  did  those  of  the 
smiths  themselves.  ''He  must  hare  had," 
says  Mr.  VVhewell,  "a  ready  familiarity 
with  numericsl  ratios ;  Aad  moreover  (that 
in  which,  probsbty,  bis  superiority  most 
consisted),  a  disposition  to  connect  one 
notion  with  tbe  other — the  musical  rela- 
tion with  tbe  arithmetical,  if  it  were  found 
possible.  When  tbe  connection  was  once 
sugfgested,  it  was  easy  to  devise  ezperi- 
meats  by  which  it  might  be  confirmed." 
And  this  is  in  all  probability  our  best  clue 
to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  physical 
discoveries  of  PythagoTaa. 

The  worldly  projects  with  which  he 
connected  his  pbilosopby,  appear  to  have 
been  lofty  and  noble  as  itself:  in  their  mo- 
ral aims  as  perfect.  History  follows  on 
his  great  track  with  wavering  and  imcer- 
tam  steps,  but  bo  much  at  least  is  known. 
He  aimed  to  bring  the  government  of  tbe 
world  to  that  harmony  which  he  liad  dis- 
covered to  be  the  essentia)  truth  of  God 
in  the  world's  construction.*  With  this 
view  he  projected  hia  famous  association, 
into  which  politics  and  religion  also  en- 
tered. Tbe  6rst  object  proposed  seems 
dearly  and  exclusively  to  have  been,  Tbe 
Science  of  Oovernment :  the  first  means 
to  be  employed,  The  Truths  of  Philosophy. 
He  held,  tluit  those  who  were  to  govern 
others,  were  to  qualify  themselves  for  so 
great  a  task  by  contemplating  the  World, 
and  comprehending  the  place  they  filled 
in  it.  The  term  aristocratical,  so  com- 
monly applied  to  this  design,  is  only  cor- 
feci  in  its  original  sense  :  as  expressing  a 
government  of  the  wisest  and  best,  a 


and  harmony  by  which  he  believed  the 
system  of  the  universe  to  be  sustained  and 
regulated.  Women  he  would  have  elevat* 
ed  in  social  importance :  be  lectured  to 
them,  taught  tbem,  and  admitted  them 
within  the  first,  and  even  second  stages  of 
bis  mysteries. 

Among  the  prominent  ornaments  of  bis 
Bcbool  were  fifteen  women  ;  and  at  their 
bead  stood  bis  wife,  herself  a  philosopher. 
All  indeed,  women  and  men,  as  the  first 
condition  of  admittance,  were  bound  to 
have  striven  to  the  utmost  to  cultivate  the 
intellectual  faculties  they  possessed.  N^one 
but  the  ablest  could  procure  a  settled  place 
in  the  society  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Fytha> 
goras  was  not  content  w I tb  even  that  quali- 
fication, till  be  had  subjected  each  appli- 
cant to  the  test  of  his  own  remarkable 
skill  in  physiognomy.  His  doctrine  of 
"  not  unto  al!  should  all  be  made  known," 
shaped  itself,  in  the  construction  of  the 
society,  into  three  classifications  of  its 
scholars:  the  first  were  called  acoustici, 
ur  bearers,  on  whom  two  preliminary 
years  of  silence  were  imposed;  the  se- 
cond were  matbemattci,  or  scholara ;  tbe 
third  phyaici,  by  whom  the  last  secrets  of 
the  school  bad  been  mastered.     The  ex- 


tional 


icy  of  tbe  most  enlightened 


minds ;  nor  is  it'  possible  to  do  entire  just- 
ice to  the  scheme,  without  better  infor- 
mation than  is  now  accessible  as  to  those 
looBe  democracies  of  the  Italian  cities  it 
''Vas  intended  to  check  and  improve.  Tbe 
Btate  and  the  individual,  Pythagoras  taught, 
— and,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  dispositions 
pf  humanity  allowed,  ho  would  have  real- 
ized an  idea  so  sublime, — ought,  each  in 
Its  way,  to  reflect  tbe  image  of  that  order 


^'oe  of  hii  later  followen  sttribuled  to  him  this 
^^nnt  uTinf;:  that  as  life  holds  together  th« 
™i*s  of  animals,  the  cause  whereof  is  tbe  soul  j 
and  ag  ■  eiljf  is  held  together  by  concord,  tie  cauie ' 
JJ*freof  is  law ;  even  so  the  world  is  held  together 
"T  asnooDf,  tbe  caase  whereof  it  God. 
™I..  XXI.  6 


oteric  classes  wee  called  Pythaeorista  ; 
and  the  esoteric,  Pythagoreans.  In  early 
Greek  writings  they  will  also  be  found 
distinguished  as  Pythagorici,  Pytbagorei, 
and  PythagoristiB.  The  particular  form  or 
rites  of  religion  imposed  upon  them,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  describe  :  for  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  not  a  single 
genuine  writing  of  the  period  of  tbeit 
founder  remains  j  aad  that  such  works  for 
example  as  tbe  Sacred  Discourse,*  ara 
mere  forgeries  of  those  Orphic  theologers 
who  imitated  hia  manner.  Of  himaelf  all 
that  is  certainly  known  in  that  respect  is, 
that,  while  he  firmly  believed  in  tbe  unity 
of  God,  and  censured  Homer  and  Hesiod 
for  their  profane  ideas  of  divinity,  he  nevar 
rashly  committed  himself  to  any  publio 
crusade  aifainst  the  popular  deities  of 
Greece.  He  knew  that  the  time  had  not 
then  come.  Aod  in  this  perhaps  will  b* 
found  one  of  bis  strongest  motives  fcff  tba 
profound  secrecy  to  which  be  bound  the 
followers  of  his  religious  ordinances.  So 
far  only  can  we  penetrate  it,  as  to  leani 
that  these  (besides  a  peculiar  form  of  diet 
which  seems  to  have heenmuob misrepre- 
sented)! included  a  secret  worship  ;  orgiea 

t  .^ifoia  fima  the  teas,  it  has  beea  sonnised  ij 
msny  sebolais,  sigaieed  slistain  Inun  EleetkHis  to 
PoUticalE      ' 
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tbey  ara  lometitneB  called  ;  with  whose 
riles  were  intimately  and  fniniliarly  con- 
nected, pursuits  of  the  sciences  of  niun 


ledicirx 


gyir 


ind  thnt  the  aim 
of  sui'h  stricter  points  of  faith  as  were 
exacted  from  the  members  of  ilie  society, 
wnsfor  the  inculcation  of  o  wise  enihuii- 
asm;  to  hallow  tho  relations  in  whicli 
these  proposed  reformers  of  the  world 
should  rnulunlly  stand  ;  and,  by  the  various 
action  and  influence  of  belief-  in  the  soul's 

with  those  siibltmer  motives  to  exertion, 
which  alone,    with   confidence    iu    ihem- 
luld  give  them  the  duo  power  over 


Dthen 

Iti! 


to  irnnofine,  that  siich  de 
•iiid  wholly  fai 


though  they  had  never  been.  It  is  the 
poorest  worsliipof  appearanceB  thiit  Iciids 
to  ^inclusions  of  that  kind.  It  inny  be 
admJItKd  that  the  men  with  whom  Pytha- 
goras made  his  first  active  attempt  in  Cro- 
ton  niiifht  have  been  selected  with  'reater 
aptitude  to  the  end  In  view  ;  but  though 
the  political  part  of  his  endeavours  fell 
certainly  short  of  the  reiiiizatinn  immedi- 
ately proposed,  it  would  be  folly  as  well  as 
presumption  to  conclude,  that  he  is  io  that 
respect  to  be  written  down  as  one  of  those 
visionary  enthusiasts  or  splendid  impos- 
tors, the  parroted  lesson  of  whose  failure 
is  always  glibly  at  hand,  to  discountenance 
large  and  lofty  de^igiM.  The  philo'ophy 
of  this  extr. 'Ordinary  man  has  borne  fruit ! 
to  modern  days;  and  though  the  darkness 
which  now  envelopes  his  actual  course  la 
wellnigh  inscrutable,  it  has  been  found, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  the  so- 
ciety he  formed  never  appeared  in  any 
state  or  province  of  Greece,  without  ef-j 
fecting,  by  their  precepts  and  example,  a. 
benehcent  moral  change.  This  has  to  do  ■ 
with  politics:  and  opposed  as  they  were, 
obstructed,  and  to  all  appearance  cruslied, 
this  influence  survived. 

In  a  world  wherein  the  withered  leaf  is 
n  t  scattered  to  the  wind  without  its  usee, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  of 
the  fate  of  such  thoughts.  How  many  of 
the  first  men  in  the  after  Greek  days,  had 
owed  their  greatness  to  thrse  speculations 
as  to  an  unknown  nursing  mother !  In  the 
long  and  difficult  track  of  philosophic  in- 
vestigation—from Anaxagoras  to  Plato  ; 
from  Aristotle  and  the  extraordinary  tri- 
umphs of  the  Alexandrian  school,  to  Ro- 
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ger  and  Francis  Bacon  j  from  Copernicus, 

Kepler,  and  Galileo,  to  Newion  and  to 
Herschel— some  foot-print  of  Pythagoras 
has  still  been  found.  Still,  in  tne  darkest 
night  that  since  has  fallen  upon  intellect, 
the  weary  and  struggling  traveller  has 
possed  the  votive  lamp  he  lighted  first, 
and  felt  that  the  star  to  which  it  was  raised 
could  not  have  perished  oi,t  of  heaven. 
For  wlien,  to  the  principle  of  Thalea,  the 
purely  physical  inquiries  from  which  he 
evolved  niuchslriKing  truth,  there  was  add- 
ed that  diviner  inner  virtue  perceived  by 
Pytliugoras,  and  which  raised  speculation 
iibnve  the  narrow  spheres  of  thought 
which  belong  to  earth,  we  behold  the  ba- 
sis or  foundaiion  on  which  their  successor, 
Socrates^,  raised  all  the  lati  r  philosophies: 
the  earlier  blaze  of  that  light,  which,  once 
kindled,  never  censed  to  burn.* 

The  first  Thinkers  of  Greece  have,  to 
this  dav,  influenced  the  Thought  of  the 
World."  They  arose  at  a  time  when  such 
an  eflect  was  to  be  produced,  and  they 
produced  it.  There  was  a  free  soil  to  re- 
ceive the  seed,  and  nothing  to  intercept 
the  harve-it.  No  sacerdotal  race  existed  ; 
no  separation  of  castes;  no  despotism  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  free  exercise  of 
mind  could  be  obstructed  by  its  means. 
It  is  easy  to  limit  their  title  to  admiration 
by  the  pride  of  modern  discovery  ;  though 
\  not  so  easy  to  reconcile  what  it  is  certain 
'theytinew,  with  what  it  is  alleged  ihey 
did  not  know  :  but  if  we  admit,  that  to  the 
lOrc  settled  results  of  modern  physical 
iquiry,  in  mechanics  and  optics,  in  chem- 
istry and  physiology,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors contributed  little  that  can  now  be 
distinctly  claiiued,  we  cannot  therefore 
place  apart,  as  without  a  direct  and  unva- 
rying influence  on  these  results,  all  thnt 
tiieir  ingenuity  and  subtlety  accomplished 
d  conneciion,  of  demonstra- 


•  This  remark  of  Victor  CouBin  is  woMb  subjoin- 
iag  :  "L'tcole  loniennc  el  I'ecole  Pythagorieane 
oat  intro.luit  duaa  la  pliiloeopliie  Grecque,  lea  deux 
clinieat.s  rondamentnux  dc  tuule  philo^uphie,  savoir: 
la  phyniine  et  In  Iheolo^ie.  VoUa  done  en  Gj'ece 
la  philoROphie  en  ]ioi»eEslon  des  deux  id<5eg  sar  le.*- 
quelles  elle  roule  i  I'idte  liu  Monde,  el  cclie  de  Dien. 
Lcs  deux  termes  cxtiemes  de  toulc  speculation  ainsi 
donnes,  il  nc  reste  plus  qu'ii  trouver  leur  rappnil.'' 
yoareaiiz  Fragmcnh Pliihsaphiqvts.  "Tlie  Ionian 
and  Pythagorean  schools  introiluced  into  Greek  i.hi- 
losophy  the  two  fundomeatal  elements  of  bU  phi- 
losophy:  thai  is  to  say,  phyaicsand  theology.  Then 
was  philosophy  in  Greece  in  possession  of  Ihe  two 
ideas  on  which  she  revolvcs^ — Ihnt  of  the  World, 
and  ihm  of  God.  The  two  extreme  lermB  of  all 
apecuJaliun  thus  givcD,  il  only  remained  to  discover 
their  relation  and  affinity." — The  Neui  PhilosofikUal 
Fragmmls.       , 
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tion  mnd  method  ;  whst  they  originated  of 
geometry  and  algebra ;  their  invaluable 
contributions  to  logic  ;  and  the  sublime 
structures  of  metaphysics  and  of  ethics 
which  they  exclusively  rniaed.  On  the 
threshold  of  those  vast  practical  nd  vantages 
for  whose  origin  both  modern  and  ancient 
worlds  are  solely  indebted  to  Socrates,  we 
ought  surely  not  to  aiiempt  to  do  so.  So 
far  from  that,  it  should  seem  clear  to  iis 
that  even  here  were  the  beginnings,  from 
which  all  else  was  to  proceed:  and  it  is 
certain  that  we  act  less  wisely,  in  not  at 
once  acknowledging  what  a  sourci 
era]  truth  there  lay  in  the  grand  simplicity 
and  symmetry  of  form  in  which  these  pre- 
decessors of  the  Great  Athenian  aimed  to  ' 
cast  philosophy,  than  in  troubling  ourselves 
(o  find  out  the  tendency  of  that  form  to 
produce  frequent  error.  The  effort  to 
cope  with  the  poetical  cosmogonies  and 
theogonies  of  the  East,  is  obvious  in  oil 
this  earlier  physical  inquiry;  and,  as  we 
follow  it  first,  we  are  doubtless  mor^  im- i 
pressed  as  with  the  dim  magnificence  of' 
poetry  than  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  reason  : : 
but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  habits  of  the' 
time,  and  its  ciistomnrj' channels  of  thought, 
we  shall  recognize  purpose  and  truth  in 
that  also.  And  more  will  appear,  when' 
we  have  surveyed,  however  briefly,  the 
actual  methods  of  these  successors  to  Py- 
thagoras and  Thales. 

Laying  aside  severer  te>ts,  the  imagina- 
tion finds  n  deep  and  enduring  truth  of  its 
own,  in  observing  the  p  culiar  course  of, 
these  men.  The  law  of  all  human  move-! 
meut  is  revealed  in  theirs.  We  see  them 
pressing  forward,  driven  back;  widening' 
the  circle  of  their  labours,  and  though  | 
again  repulsed,  still  struggling  on;  ever  I 
making  towards  a  common  centre  ;  wheni 
foiled  by  too  limited  aims,  again  en  ienv- 1 
ouring  ;  and  with  each  sei-arate  effort; 
gaining  something.  We  behold  Though:! 
circuitous  and  changing,  Truth  progressive 
and  continuing.     We  lind  a  leader  of  dis-  \ 

Pythagoras  or  Thnles,  travelling  thousands  \ 
of  years  beyond  the  confines  of  his  oge;' 
and  an  accomplished  disciple,  guided  by 
the  far-seen  brilliancy  of  the  light  his  mas- 
ters had  set  up,  investigating  things  which 
had  escaped  their  more  excited  vision, 
and  giving  gradual  solidity  to  an  intellect- 
ual structure  which  bad  early  sprung  loo 
high  for  its  foundation.  We  see,  through 
and  iibove  all,  the  grander  building  to 
which  all  belongs,  advancing  still ;  strength- 
ened even  by  the  spirit  of  antagonism  and 
hotlility  with  which  its  diflerent  schoula 
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plant  their  support  upon  Its  difiereut  sides. 
And  it  is  thus,  we  then  acknowledge,  that 
these  labourers  in  philosophy  have  been 
able  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  great 
general  work:  and — by  the  benefits  each 
conferred  upon  the  others'  age,  by  the 
common  object  which  sanctified  their  uni- 
versal effort,  and  by  the  continuing  move- 
ment of  the  Progress  which  they  originated 
^have  been  ever  tending  to  harmonize  all 
intelleciual  endeavour;  to  associate  the 
past  and  the  present  in  an  inseparable  bond 
with  the  future;  and  to  hold  out  the  con- 
stant and  elcvatTng  hope  that  there  may 
[still  he  one  day  realized,  to  every  com- 
monest corner  of  the  World  in  which  we 
live,  the  punsi  form  of  a  thought  which 
haunted  the  dreams  of  the  philosopher  of 
Ephesus — Here  too  are  Godi. 

For  HERjicuiTL-f,  alas,  it   existed   in  no 


shape  of  encour^^ 
to  depress,  ard  not  lo  elevate,  his  friends, 
that,  as  ihey  passed  his  house  on  their  way 
from  the  public  temples,  he  invited  tliem 
to  enter  and  find  gods  also  there.  He 
could  never  ascend  beyond  the  feeling  of 
H  mere  semblance  in  the  life  of  man,  nor 
in  the  mind  discern  anything  but  the  seat 
ofihat  delusion.  For,  he  said,  the  descent 
of  the  intellectual  energy  from  the  fiery 
heaven,  the  seat  of  the  gods,  to  earth, 
where  men,  in  limited  motion,  suffer  need, 
is  the  beginning  of  man's  life,  but  the 
death  of  the  divine.  Wherefore  must  life 
be  suffering  at  the  b%Bt ;  a  grievous  calam- 
ity :  a  birth  unto  death.  It  »as  notwith- 
standing, in  this  very  tendency  of  his 
gloomy  re:isoning  to  find  every  cause  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  human  soul  in  ita 
union  with  the  earthly  body,  that  he  hit 
upon  those  great  directions  of  thought 
which  enlarged  ihn  sphere  of  bis  mori^  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  what  is  called  the 
Ionian  school,  of  which  Thales  had  been 
the  founder :  nrid  made  wise  aod  beneficial 
approaches,  though  from  a  principle  the 
very  opposite,  to  a  school  that  had  started 
in  £leu — a  dep.irtment  of  that  province  of 
Lower  Italy,  railed  by  the  Romans  Veils, 
in  which  the  Pythagorean  effort  had  been 
most  active  -ind  couspicoous. 

Our  sense  of  the  influence  of  Pythagoras 
cannot  indeed  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
founder  notions  of  Heraclitus  respecting 
the  harmony  of  the  world.  'I  he  order  of 
nalnre  he  held  lo  be  in  all  things  a  kind 
of  momentary  counterpoise  of  conflicting 
impulses,  which  be  illustrated  by  the  teii- 
sinn  of  the  how  and  the  lyre.  His  great 
endeavour,  as  contrasted  with  his  prede- 
s  to  reconcile  the  constant  flux 
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of  all  Mnsible  objects — (wbst  Plato  calls 
the  becoming') — with  the  permanency  of  a 
■ingle  intelligible  aubstance.  He  held,  as 
the  Bt acting- point  of  his  whole  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  that  every  earthly 
thing  was  to  perpetual  motion;  that  no- 
thing has  any  stable  or  permanent  exist- 
ence ;  ihat  everything  is  essuming  a  new 
form  and  perishing.  "We  step  into  the 
same  river,"  he  said,  "  and  we  do  not  step 
into  it."  That  i",  in  the  instant  the  water 
is  changed.  "We  are,  and  wa  are  not."t 
In  other  words,  no  point  in  our  existence 
remains  fixed.  Every  sensible  object  ap- 
peared to  him,  not  as  anything  positlTe  or 
individual,  but  merely  another  form  of 
something  else.  "  Fire  lives  the  death  of 
the  earth  ;  air  lives  the  death  of  fire  ; 
water  lives  the  death  of  air ;  and  the  earth 
that  of  water."  That  is,  what  seem  to  be 
separate  and  distinct  things,  are  merely 
difierent  forms  of  a  univenal  substance, 
which  mutually  destroy  each  other.  This 
he  carried  even  into  the  relations  of  men 
and  gods  ;  holding,  that  "  our  life  is  their 


t  It  mar  ^  yeM,  once  for  all,  to  warn  tbe  Tesdei 
nniiwlntcted  in  the  coune  of  pbiloBaphicst  inquiry 
{and  it  is  for  liitii  Ituit  Iheae  articles  aie  BBbmitled 
u  this  form,  though  their  popular  spplicstioa  is 
earnestly  suggested  to  erery  sludent  of  hision),  that 
the  feeling  of  conlempt  for  any  of  those  pracesees 
or  malts  of  thought  recorded  here  which  he  may  I 
not  inunediately  understand,  will  for  the  most  part 
be  found  to  have  been  baBty  and  ill-judged.  Sup-  ■ 
posing  Heraclitui!  had  proareded  to  lell  him  that  his  j 
most  intimate  friend — whom  he  had  seen  and  epoken 
with  a  weeif  before,  and  who,  on  again  presentiag  ! 
himself  for  welcome  and  reci^nilioo,  retains  ev^  I 
peculiarity  of  body  and  of  mind  that  hud  made  him 
loved  oi  esteemed — whose  features  and  complexion, 
whose  voice,  whose  gsil  and  mode  of  gesture  and 
action,  he  woaM  be  ready  to  affirm  on  oalb  as  the  I 
very  proof  of  personality  and  identity ;— supposing, 
we  say,  that  Heraditus  had  proceeded  to  tell  him  I 
that  this  friend,  withia  those  few  days,  had  changed 
every  particle  of  his  solid  fabric,  and  was  no  more  - 
the  fUend  of  a  week  ago,  so  far  as  his  body  was  \ 
concerned,  than  any  stranger  utterly  unknown  to 
him,  and  never  remotely  seen  :— with  what  feeling,  j 
presuming  him  to  be  ignorant  <if  the  fact  that  phy-  | 
sioli^  has  established  nothing  so  Gnnly  as  this, . 
would  he  have  listened  to  it !  Matters  of  refined , 
specnlatioB  ore  never  to  be  determined  offhand. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  inflicted  all  that  pain  upon  him- 
self which  BoswelJ  records,  in  order  that  he  might 
at  once  conclaBiveljr  settle  the  theory  of  Bishop  • 
Berbeley,  it  was  a  great  pity  that  he  did  bo,  for  he 
settled  nothing.  "  Why,  sir,  1  refute  it  thus,"  he 
exclaimed,  driving  his  foot  with  great  force  against 
a  stone.  But  why  refUte  what  Berkeley  never 
asserted  ?  It  was  not  the  sensation  of  solidity  the 
philosopher  denied,  nor  indeed  any  of  those  sensa- 
tions or  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  sensible  qual- 
ities: what  he  denied  was,  the  existence  of  that 
matter,  that  inert  senseless  substance,  ia  which  they 
ore  supposed  to  reside. 


death ;  their  life  is  our  death :"  whereby 
he  would  express  the  thought  that  men 
were  gods  who  had  died,  and  that  gods 
were  men  raised  to  life.  For,  though,  in 
common  with  his  philosophical  associates 
generally,  he  could  not  but  despise  and  do 
his  best  to  undermine  the  forms  of  the 
papular  religion  :  though,  rejecting  its 
ceremonial  utterly,  he  said  of  his  country- 
men, that  "they  worshipped  images  just 
SB  if  any  one  were  to  converse  with 
houses  j" — yet  the  belief  that  the  primitive 
beings  of  the  world  were  both  spiritual 
powers  and  material  substances,  found  a 
certain  sanction  io  his  thought  that  tb« 
original  matter  of  the  world  was  the  source 
of  life. 

With  this  we  arrive  at  the  single  sub- 
stance by  which  he  would  have  reconciled 
and  explained  the  constant  flux  of  all  sen- 
sible  objects.  That  ground  of  all  thingsj 
that  which  unitee  him  with  the  Ionian 
school  in  assigning  some  one  physical 
source  to  all  phenomena  ;  was  fire.  Much 
that  was  figurative,  as  with  all  the  school, 
lay  in  his  use  of  the  term.  For  exsmple, 
the  soul  of  man  was  a  portion  of  this  fire, 
or  in  other  words,  force  of  life ;  not  flame, 
which  he  held  to  be  the  excess  of  fire  ;  but 
a  warm  dry  vapour,  a  clear  bright  fluid,  a 
species  of  air.  In  conformity,  however, 
with  the  usage  of  his  philosophical  prede- 
cessors of  Ionia,  he  saw,  in  this  fire  (as 
contrasted  with  that  mere  sensible  fire  we 
have  seen  him  class  with  the  other  ele- 
ments), n  living  energy  which  produced 
from  out  of  itself  all  the  mundane  phe- 
nomena ;  was  the  ground  of  all  outward 
appearances  ;  and  was  in  them  all.  "  The 
unchanging  order  of  all  things,"  he  said, 
"  was  made  neither  by  God  nor  man  ;  and 
it  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  an  ever- 
living  fire,  in  diiu  measure  self-kindled, 
and  in  due  measure  self-extinguished," 
This  due  measure  seems  to  have  been  in 
its  origin,  Pythagorean.  He  explained 
the  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  concur- 
rence of  opposite  tendencies  and  efibrts  in 
the  motion  of  the  ever. living  fire,  from 
which,  he  s«id,  there  flowed  the  most 
beautiful  harmony.  "All,"  he  urged,  "was 
thus  composed  of  opposites,  so  that  the 
same  was  alike  good  and  evil,  living  and 
dead,  wakingand  sleeping,  young  and  old." 
It  was  because  be  sow  in  the  strife  of  op- 
posite tendencies  the  parent  of  all  things, 
that  he  reproached  Homer  for  hia  wish 
that  the  quarrel  of  the  gods  might  cease 
for  ever  :  in  such  case,  he  said,  all  would 
go  to  decay,  since  there  could  not  be  har- 
mony without  high  and  low,  and,  without 
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male  and  female,  do  living  thing.  And  it 
was  in  the  tame  spirit  be  found  at  lust,  in 
the  motionB  of  this  fire,  which  thus  made 
of  the  universe  one  ensouled,  being,  what 
he  held  to  be  the  type  of  ererything  ra- 
tional in  man  himself. 

There  he  stood  upon  the  point  of  a  great 
adrancei  which  yet  he  did  not  himself 
completely  master.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  and  subjective  (be- 
tween a  law  operating  in  the  universe,  and 
the  corresponding  apprehension  of  that 
law  by  reason),  on  the  very  verge  of  which 


be  stood,  still  always  failed  t< 
and  palpably  before  him.  It  is  even  tonch' 
ing  to  find  to  what  greater  results  his  last 
priDciple  would  have  guided  him,  could 
bis  temperament  have  laid  aside  its  gloom. 
The  idea  that  the  universal  life  was  mir- 
rored in  the  human  soul,  so  great  a  means 
of  lofty  aspiring  when  it  fell  upon  the 
mind  of  Plato,  was  with  him  but  the  dis* 
heartening  motive  to  dissuade  intellectual 
exertions :  for  that,  as  such  a  depth  lay  in 
the  soul,  none  could  hope  to  fathom  it ;  so 
profound  its  mystery,  although  he  should 
try  it  in  every  direction,  none  could  ex- 
plore it.  Disastrous  tendencies  to  melan- 
choly and  contempt,  cut  short  his  finest 
reasoningB  of  the  end  they  should  have 
aimed  at.  When  he  found,  by  moral  an- 
alogy with  bis  notion  of  the  world's  har- 
mony with  opposites,  that  it  was  not  al- 
ways for  mnn's  welfare  that  his  wishes 
should  be  fulfilled  ;  that  sickness  makes 
health  pleasant  and  good,  as  hunger  does 
its  gratifications,  and  labour  rest:  it  was 
merely  to  raiEC  upon  it  the  lesson  that  man 
should  on  the  whole  be  satisfied  with  brute 
contentment,  even  in  evil.  When  he 
found  that  there  were  other  worlds  of  cog- 
nition beyond  those  of  the  sense,  it  was 
not  to  build  in  ihem,  as  Plato,  ladders  for 
approach  to  heaven,  but  by  their  means  to 
cut  from  beneath  the  hopes  of  men,  the 
support  that  sustained  them  on  earth. 
"  Wliat  wc  see  waking  is  death;"  he  said: 
"and  what  we  see  sleeping  is  sleep  ;  and 
bad  witnesses  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
meo,  who  have  but  an  uninformed  and 

Eerfect  soul."  One  might  snm  up,  ind< 
is  whole  contemptuous  rejection  of  any 
ultimate  end  or  purpose  that  man  could 
loolc  to  or  hope  to  attain,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent figure  attributed  to  him  hy  Diogenee 
Lsertius,  that  to  Make  Worlds  was  the 
Pastime  of  Jove. 

But  yet,  by  the  mere  method  of  his  rea- 
soning, Heruclitus  is  a  step  in  advance  ol 
his  associates  of  Ionia.  Diogenes  of  Apol< 
Ionia,  one  of  the  later  mcmbera  ol  the 
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school,  and  who  wettt  to  live  at  Athena  in 
the  administration  of  Pericles,  is  general- 
ly referred  to  ss  having  hrought  to  per- 
fection the  theory  of  a  dynamical  force  aa 
the  ground  of  creation.  In  Thalea,  it  had 
been  purely  physical :  a  mere  vital  energy. 
In  Anazimenes  op  Milbtds  (who  lived 
while  the  Eleatic  Effort  was  in  progress), 
by  sudden  analogy  with  the  highest  con- 
dition of  life  within  his  observation,  the 
human  son),  it  became  air:  in  which  he 
found  the  principle  of  all  things.  On  this 
he  supposed  that  the  earth,  hroad-sbaped 
clearly '  like  a  leaf,  was  swayed  and   supported  ; 


giving  forth  as  its  two  great  1i 
sation  and  rarefaction,  contraction  and  ex- 
id  expressing  himself  thus,  in 
forcible  Ionian  prose ;  '■  The  primeval  sub- 
stance of  all  things  must  be  air;  for  all  is 
produced  from  it,  and  is  again  resolved 
into  it:  and  in  the  same  way  as  oar  soul, 
which  is  air,  rnles  us  ;  so,  too,  air  and 
vapour  holds  within  its  compass  the  entire 
world."  In  Diogbnes  of  Apollonia,  it  first 
became  grandly  associated  with  Reason  : 
principle  of  design  and  knowledge,  as 
as  a  vital  energy.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  Anaximenes,  he  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  that  notion  as  of 
the  life  of  the  primary  soul,  with  the  form 
if  a  merely  physical  development.  It 
itruck  him,  as  he  reasoned  on  the  theory, 
that  it  must  be  intellectual.  How  else, 
but  by  intelligence  and  design,  could  all 
been  arranged  in  this  beautiful  order! 
And  where  seek  for  the  source  of  that  in- 
lligence,  if  not  in  the  primary  being 
which  is  the  origin  of  that  order  1  "For 
without  reason,"  he  said  in  his  treatise,* 
'it  would  be  impossible  for  all  to  be  ar- 
onged  so  duly  and  proportionately  as  that 
ill  should  maintain  its  fitting  measure: 
winter  and  summer,  night  and  day,  the 
rain,  the  wind,  and  fair  weather,  and  what- 
ever object  we  consider,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  ordered  in  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  manner  possible.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  which  has  knowledge  is  what 
men  call  air;  it  is  that  which  regulates 
and  governs  all :  and  hence  is  the  use  of 
air  to  pervade  all,  and  to  dispose  all,  end 
to  be  in  all :  for  there  is  nothing  that  has 
not  part  in  it."  Further  than  this,  how- 
ever, plain  as  the  course  would  seem  to 
be  within  view  of  which  it  placed  him, 
Diogenes  wns  unable  to  advance.  He 
could  not  escape  the  trammels  of  his 
school.  This  rational  and  animated  prin- 
ciple of  air  remained  with  him  a  mere  dy- 
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nsmical  foice.  He  still  looked  upon  it — ]  which,  he  adds,  "  opened  the  gate  of  na- 
cBuse  of  all  as  it  was,  rational  source  or,  ture."  It  ie  certs  in  that  he  who  thus 
evea  intellectual  phenomena— as  a  some  !  pointed  out  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
tbing  corporeal ;  a  living  intelji^nt  aub- j  and  had  ascertained  with  tolerable  clear- 
etance:  and  failed  to  grasp  the  distinction  ness  the  nature  of  the  sun's  path  in  the 
between  mind  and  matter.  Now  further'  celestial  sphere,  made  ihe  first  great  step 
than  this,  Ueruclitus  had  already  gone.        in  astronomy :  but  Plutarch  distinctly  at- 

Disregarding  utterly  the  hypothesis  on  tributes  it  to  Pyihagoras.  It  is  less  dis- 
which  all  these  lanians  proceed  to  disco-  putcd  that  Anaxitnander  paid  attention  to 
ver  the  original  phenomena  of  nature —  meteorology  as  a  science  ;  and  had  just  no- 
namely,  that  of  the  real  and  independent  tions  of  the  cause  of  the  winds,  as  derived 
existence  of  individual  things— the  Fhilo-  from  the  local  rarefaction  of  the  atmos- 
sopber  of  £phesus  had  gone  straight  to  phere  by  heat.  He  is  also,  as  already  re- 
seize,  and,  if  possible,  rightly  to  apprehend  marked,  the  leader  of  a  new  section  in  the 
the  notion  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  school  of  Ionia.  In  all  the  Ionian  philnno- 
force  of  life  ;  the  principle  of  intellectual  phy  to  which  reference  has  been  mnde 
end  physical  being;  which,  in  all  pheno-  hitherto,  nature  is  taken  as  a  living  force  ,- a 
mena  alike,  he  held  to  he  revealed  and  single  elementary  substance ;  and  its  suc- 
made  manifest.  This  was  the  single  in-  cessive  changes  aa  so  many  spontaneous 
lelligible  substance,  which,  in  the  con»ant  developments  of  life:  Anaximander,  on 
flux  and  becoming  of  all  else,  remained  the  other  hand,  accounted  for  all  uppear- 
permanent  and  The  Same.  This  was  what  ances  in  the  world  by  certain  changes  in 
be  referred  to  when  he  said,  there  was  theouter  relationsof  apace.  Generation,  he 
but  one  thing  wise — to  understand  the  taught,  was  apparent,  not  reel:  there  was 
reason  which  guided  all  and  ench:  in |no  real  alteraticn  of  qualities  or  forms  In 
which  the  important  truth  was  included,  nature:  what  seemed  to  be  so,  was  tbe  re- 
ihat  the  ultimate  principles  of  science  de-  suit  of  the  various  combinations  into  which 
rive  their  validity  from  their  universality,  material  elements  of  oriuinally  distinct 
Finally  this,  when  AnanagoraH  had  en-  qualities  and  forms  mutually  enter.  His 
grafted  on  it  his  mastery  in  the  doctrines' whole  philosophy  was  thus  grounded  on 
of  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  the  notion  of  certain  permanent  material 
school  of  Ionia,  resulted  in  the  grand  idea' elements  ;  numberless  small  particles  of 
of  Mind  or  Intellect,*  as  the  moving  foice^  matter,  varying  in  kind  and  in  shape,  of 
of  all  things.  I  which    the   world    was    composed  ;    and 

The  mechanical  school  had  now  for  a  which  changed  place  in  obedience  to  mo- 
long  period  existed,  contemporaneously  tion,  either  originally  inherent,  or  extrin- 
wilh  the  method  of  Thales.  Its  ground-  sically  impressed.  Following  the  example 
work  of  an  outward  moving  force,  as  con-  of  Pherecydea  of  Scyroa,  he  wrote  do»vn 
trasted  with  the  inward  and  all-producing'  his  opinions  ;  and  in  his  little  work  upon 
energy  of  the  dynamical  school,  origiiiat- ,  nature,*  first  used  the  Greek  word  6q)^>\  to 
cd  with  ANjtxinuM)EK  :  whose  name  is  as-  express  the  principle  of  all  things  :  which 
EocJnted  wiih  great  mechanical  deeds  and '  he  has  called  the  infinite  if  by  which,  nc- 
invcntions  in  antique  tradition.  He  lived '  cording  to  Aristotle,  he  is  supposed  to 
and  thought,  like  Thales  and  Anaximenes,  I  have  understood  a  misture  of  multifarious 
at  Miletus :  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ■  elementary  parts,  out  of  which  individual 
contemporary  with  Pythagoras  and  the' things  issued  by  separation  j  as,  in  the  an- 
age  of  Thales:  and  is  said  to  have  made  cient  myths  of  chaos,  The  All  was  evolv- 
the  first  geographical  map  known  to  thej  ed  into  life.  Now  this  primary  substance 
world  (that  is,  a  sphere,  on  which  the  ez-'wiih  faim  was  infinite,  because  of  the  in- 


tnd  and   water  was  shown)  ;  to 
have  ini-ented  the  gnomon  and  sun-dial,  c 

monly  calculated  sizes  and  distances  i 
tbe  heavenly  bodies.  Pliny  ascribes  to  hii 
the  discovery,  no  doubt  by  means  of  thi 
gnomon,  that  the  circle  of  the  signs,  i 
which  the  sun  moves  among  the  stars,  i 
obliquely  situated  with  regard  to  the  circle 
in  which  the  stars  move  atont  the  poles 


finite  variety  of  evolutions  of  the 
which  had  their  ground  in  it ;  it  was  in- 
finite, to  suffice  for  ihe  limitless  variety  of 
produced  things  with  which  vrv  are  en- 
compassed :  hut  yet  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  unity,  immortal  and  imperishable; 
not  a  mere  multiplicity  of  primary  material 
elements  ;  but  on  ever-acting  and  produc- 
ing energy-      "  Anaximander,"    oliserves 
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BJtier,  "  derived  hU  production  of  indi 
ciilual  thing)  by  or  rrom  on  elernal  motion  ' 
of  ihe  infinite  :  not  life,  tiot  production,  in  ' 
any  other  sense  than  motion  ;  by  which, 
the  primiry  eiemenls  of  the  infiniie  seps- 
rate  themselves  frofp  one  unother." 

It  is  extremely  important,  let  u«  here  re- 
mark, to  understand  n'bat  Anaximander  so 
KtTongI;  seems  to  have  felt  as  to  the  unity 
of  (bis  primary  element  or  being;  imply- 
ing of  course  a  thereby  posited  interde- 
pendence of  the  parts.  The  unity  of  the 
infinite  pervades  all  his  reasoning  ;  though 
it  never  fails  also  to  comprise  within  it  the 
muhi|iliciiy  of  elements  out  of  which 
things  are  composed,  and  which  only  need 
to  be  divided  in  order  to  tbeir  appearing 
as  scpaiate  phenomena  of  nature.  A  great 
temporary  check,  as  well  as  a  grent  ad- 
rance,  given  to  Philosophy,  sprang  direct' 
I)- from  it.  When  the  ntomists  and  so-! 
pliisis  took  up  that  mechanical  theory  of' 
the  universe,  they  rejected  the  unity  or  | 
oneness  of  the  whole,  and  converted  it  into  i 
K  naked  m  iterial  philosophy:  wbenAonxa- 
goras  worked  upon  it,  he  carefully  pre- 
lerved  the  great  idea  of  the  unity,  and 
only  cliecked  his  belief  at  a  point  which 
checked  his  sspiration, — the  idea  of  spon- 
iDDeous  activity,  of  a  mere  unaccounted- 
for  energy  of  motioo.  In  place  of  this  he 
resorted  to  the  grander  method  of  Hcra- 
clitus,  concerning  the  constant  flux  of 
ihiQLis)  combined  with  it  some  results  of 
the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  eternal  esistence  }| 
and  conceived  the  thought,  which  lifted; 
him  above  all  his  contemporaries,  of  the 
tnoriog  force  of  Intellect  or  Reason.  By 
that  he  would  have  ruled  all  things  ;  on  the 
one  hand  rejecting  Chance,  ob  unworthy  of 
resort  where  the  real  cause  might  possibly 
be  discovered  :  on  the  other,  disregarding 
Fate,  which  he  called  a  mere  empty  name. 
It  is  one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  Athenian 
people,  only  second  to  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes, thai  though  A.iitxiGot^s  of  Ci.azo- 
y.f.'iS.  lived  among  tbem  in  the  nr>e  of 
Pericles  (whose  forcible  and  sublime  spirit 
of  oratory  is  said  by  Plato  to  have  hud  its 
origin  in  his  teacbing),  he  lived  in  the  ex- 
Iremiiy  of  poverty,  and  died  neglected  and 
an  exile.  J'here  is  a  splendid  reference, 
indeed,  in  Lucian's  Dialogues,  of  the  pre- 
!ervaiioD  of  his  life  to  this  exile,  brought 
about  by  the  persuasions  of  Pericles.  The 
gre«t  wit  supposes  the  greatest  o[  the  gods 
endeavouring  to  crush  Anasagotaa  to 
pier-.es,  but  missing  him  because  Pericles 
lurns  aside  the  thundcrboli,  which  burns  a 
neighbouring  temple,  and  is  nearly  broken 
to  pieces  Against  ■  rock.     But  Plutarch 


accuses  even  Pericles  of  neglecting  the 
philosopher ;  in  an  anecdote  worth  record- 
ing, if  iToly  as  a  popular  legend.  Hiiving 
said  that  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
contemplation  of  Good,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  secrets  of  his  own  nature,  Anaxa- 
goras  bad  set  aside  wealth  and  common 
benefits  o\  the  world  as  things  beneath  his 
regard,  he  subjoins;  "Pericles  being  oc- 
cupied about  matters  of  state  at  that  time, 
having  no  leisure  to  think  upon  Anaxago- 
ras,  be,  seeing  himself  old  and  forsaken  of 
the  world,  laid  him  down,  and  covered  his 
head  close,  determining  to  starve  himself 
to  deoih  wiih  hunger.  Pericles  under- 
standing this,  ran  presently  to  htm  as  a 
man  half  cast  away,  tind  prayeil  him  as 
earnestly  as  he  could  that  he  would  dis- 
pose himself  to  live,  being  not  only  sorry 
for  him,  but  for  himself  also,  that  he  should 
lose  so  skilful  and  wise  a  councillor  in 
matters  of  state  and  government.  Then 
Anaxagorus  showed  his  face,  and  told  him, 
'0  Pericles,  those  that  will  see  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  must  put  oil  in  it,  to  make 
the  light  burn.'  "* 

It  is  notwithstanding  very  certain,  that 
soon  after  this  he  was  arraigned,  upon  the 
old  accusation  against  inquirers  into  na- 
ture, of  sacrilege  to  the  gods.  He  would 
have  given  moral  expositions  of  the  myths 
(if  Homer,  and  allegorical  explanations  of 
the  names  of  the  deities  j  ho  would  have 
tauLiht  that  niirnculous  indications  at  sa- 
crifices were  the  mere  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  nature  :  when  charges  of  impiety, 
— originating,  it  is  probable,  in  thchabitual 
dislil,e  of  that  active  rnce^f  Athenians  for 
"physiologers  "  and  "  melcorosophers"  in 
general,  ntid  persevered  in  by  the  ra(;iion 
hostile  to  Pericles  and  all  whom  he  sup- 
ported,—were  set  up  and  pursued  against 
him  ;  and  to  avoid  the  cup  of  poison,  he 
was  driven  into  bonisbmeni  at  Lampsncus. 
When  it  was  here  announced  to  him  that 
the  Areopagus  had  in  his  absence  sen- 
tenced bis  sons  to  death,  he  merely  said  : 
"IVnture  has  long  ago  pronounced  tbesame 
senience  against  both  ihem  and  mc.  I 
knew  very  well  that  I  had  begotten  them 
mortal."  Cicero  has  preserved  another  of 
his  answers  to  those  who  asked  him  on  his 
deathbed  whether  he  should  choose  his 
body  to  be  carried  from  his  place  of  exile 
to  ClazomeniE,  his  country.  "No,''  he 
said,  "there  is  no  occasion  for  thot :  all 
places  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
world  to  which  I  am  going."  So,  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  senate    desired   to 
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know  in  what  irmnner  he  would  wish  them 
to  do  honour  to  hia  memory,  he  directed 
them  merely  to  "let  the  day  of  hia  death 
be  anoually  kept  as  a  holiday,  by  the  boya 
in  the  achoola  of  Lampaacua." 

That  calm  temper  pervaded  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Auaxagoras :  of  the  general 
character  and  result  of  which  it  will  be 
enough  to  repeat,  that  he  wai  the  first  of 
the  great  school  of  Uinia  who  conceived 
a  primary  active  principle  of  Pure  loteUi* 
genee,  esisting  separately  from,  but  ope- 
rating upoD,  Autter,  to  the  arrangement  of 
all  things.  The  notion  on  which  he  raised 
the  entire  structure  of  his  philosophy  re- 
jected the  idea  of  absolute  creation,  as 
Anaximander  had  done,  and  began  with 
the  admission  of  the  existence  of  chaotic 
matter;  the  conetituent  seeds  or  elements 
of  which,  alwuys  united  and  identical, 
were  incapable  of  being  decomposed. 
"The  Greeks,"  he  said,  "were  mistaken 
in  their  notion  of  creation  and  destruction  : 
for  nothing  is  either  created  or  destroyed; 
but  it  is  only  produced  by  existing  things 
from  mixture,  or  it  is  dissolved  by  separa- 
tion. They  should  therefore  call  creation 
a  conjunction,  and  destruction  a  dissolu- 
tion." This  idea  of  primary  seeds  was, 
like  that  of  Anaximander,  a  doctrine  of 
unchangeable  and  imperishable  atoms ; 
but,  with  AnaxHgoras,  limited  in  number, 
mixed  and  united  in  diifercnt  ways  in 
bodies,  and  controlled  by  Intelligence. 
Unable,  from  the  want  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, to  determine  the  component  parts 
of  bodies,  he  supposed  each  separate  body, 
in  every  case,  to  consist  of  corresponding 
particles.  These  were  his  HomoiomeriK  :* 
setting  forth  the  opinion  that  material 
things  consisted  of  particles  wliich  were 
homogeneous  in  each  kind  of  body,  but 
various  in  difTerent  kinds:  that  since  by 
food,  for  example,  the  flesh  and  blood  and 
bones  of  man  increase,  there  are,  in  food, 
particles  of  ilesh  and  blood  and  bone  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  that  all  things  contained  a 
portion  of  all  other  things,  and  that  the 
particular  form  of  each  body  depended  on 
the  preponderating  ingredient.  In  none 
of  these  bodies,  however,  would  he  recog- 
nize more  than  matter.  He  broke  through 
the  bonds  that  so  enchained  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  and,  looking  bevond  the  ma- 
terial world  for  a  principle  of  life  and 
motion,  established  the  great  principle  of 
his  philosophy. 

In  the  mind  of  Anaxagoras  first  arose 
the  clear  and  important    distinction,    be- 
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tween  the  MotionleM  Mass  of  primary 
seeds,  unalterable  in  eternal  properties 
and  rtilations,  and  that  action  of  Pure  In- 
tellect which  should  give  to  all  their 
ajmointed  motion,  beauty,  and  order. 
"Mind  is  infinite,"  he  taught,  "and  rules 
by  its  own  power ;  and  is  mixed  up  with 
nanght,  but  is  alone  in  and  for  itself;  for 
if  it  were  not  alone  by  itself,  but  mixed  up 
with  any  other,  it  would  participate  in  the 
nature  of  all  things."  It  was  the  tenden- 
cy of  his  teaching,  in  all  its  theories,  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  mind ;  whose  preB- 
ence  he  recognized,  not  in  men  alone,  but 
in  brutes  and  even  plants.  In  his  view, 
plants  were  animated  beings,  rooted  into 
the  earth  ;  endued  with  desire,  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  even  with  mind 
and  knowledge  It  resulted-  from  hii 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  degree 
of  power  and  activity  of  mind,  in  connec  - 
tion  with  body,  was  almost  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  the  body  with  which  it  was 
connected.  He  explained  sleep  to  be  an 
action  of  body  on  the  mind.  He  account- 
ed for  the  intellectuat  activity  of  the  liv- 
ing being,  by  the  mechanical  construction 
of  its  body.  Although  irrational  animals, 
he  would  argue,  were  in  some  points  more 
advantageously  framed  than  man ;  etill, 
from  the  mere  possession  of  bands,  he 
had  become  the  most  rational  of  all :  and 
thence,  by  means  of  memory  and  experi- 
ence, wisdom  and  art,  was  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  other  ani- 
mals. The  individual  mind  was  with  him, 
in  short,  a  force  dependent  on  the  bodily 
organization  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  great  fundamental 
basis  of  his  philosophy, — that  reason  or 
intelligeuce,  once  assuming  its  degree  or 
force  of  action  in  the  body,  was  the  only 
faculty  by  which  we  can  become  cogni- 
sant of  truth. 

For  he  detected  tlie  imperfection  of  the 
senses.  The  great  idea  of  distinguishing 
between  the  senses  and  the  reason  had  al- 
ready, Bs  we  shall  hereafter  find,  been 
started  by  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of 
that  Eleatic  school  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  :  by  Anaxagoras  it  was  better 
developed,  and  with  nobler  usea.  He 
looked  upon  the  senses  as  at  all  times  too 
weak  to  discover  the  real  component  par- 
ticles of  things.  As  one  of  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  he  argued :  if  we  take  two 
coloured  liquids,  black  and  white,  and  pour 
one  into  the  other,  drop  by  drop,  the  eye 
will  be  incapable  of  discerning  the  gradu- 
al change  of  colour  which  is  actually  going 
on  in  nature.     When  he  aaidthat  "things 
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are  to  each  aceorditig  ai  they  aaem  to 
him,"  he  spoke  of  things  si  sensuoaaly  pre- 
aented:  juat  ■■,  when  he  urcrted  that 
"  snow  was  not  white  bat  hlack,"  he  spoke 
of  thiagB  as  knowa  by  the  reflex  leason. 
On  these  points  his  mind  was  admirably 
balanced.  He  saw  that  certain  degree  of 
truth  in  the  aeasuaus  apprehension  of  ob- 
jects, which  enabled  him  to  recognize,  in 
appearances,  a  standard  for  cognition  of 
the  non-apparent.  Accordingly,  some 
of  his  physica)  researches  present  matter 
of  cutiouB  conjecture.  He  held  that  there 
had  been  great  periods  in  the  past  devel- 
opment of  the  world,  and  that  others 
would  follow :  alternate  preponderances 
of  fire  and  water  would  shake  the  system. 
"  The  bills  of  Lnmpsacus  will  one  day  be- 
come sen,  if  time  should  not  sooner  fail" — 
was  a  prophecy  of  his ;  in  which,  by  the 
failure  of  time  he  intended  the  ruin  of  the 
earth,  which  he  anticipated  by  the  agency 
of  fire :  while  the  human  soul,  he  -vaid, 
should  survive  beyond  all — imperishable, 
indestructible. 

Mathematics  and  the  kindred  sciences 
were  cherished  paisnits  of  Anaxagoras : 
among  whone  various  works,  of  which 
only  the  tradition  haa  survived,  was  one 
on  the  Perspective  of  the  Theatre.  He  had, 
like  Pythagoras,  visions  of  the  great  theo- 
ry of  gravitaliou  ;  and,  like  him,  or,  more 
probably,  stimulated  and  taught  by  what 
remained  of  his  ductrine a,  presents  anoth- 
er proof  of  that  little  less  than  divine  in- 
tuition  which  could  strike  out  such  grand 
conceptions  of  the  leading  analogies  of 
the  natural  world,  that  the  most  exact  in- 
quirers, aided  by  the  moat  extraordinary 
inventions  of  long-succeediog  ages,  have 
only  served  to  mount  up  to  them  by 
patient  and  elaborate  demonstration. 
Among  other  views,  he  maintained  that 
the  heavens  are  kept  in  their  place  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  revolution,  and  would 
fall  down  if  that  rapidity  were  to  cease. 
The  reader  needs  not  be  reminded  how 
strongly  hi*  Homoiomeriie  pointed  to  the 
great  idea  of  Chemical  Analysis.  When 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Athens,  he 
occupied  the  time  before  his  trial  in  writ- 
tag  on  the  square  of  the  circle.  His  geo- 
metrical researches  were  extensive,  and 
ardently  pursued.  In  all  these  matters, 
he  contrasts  etrnngely  with  his  predeces- 
sor of  Ephesus.  With  an  obstinacy 
which  suggested  Aristotle's  idea  of  a  race 
of  men  with  whom  their  own  opinions 
wonid  alwBVB  be  as  valid  as  science  itself, 
Heraclitds  had  maintained  that  the  sun 
and  moon  were  mere  meteors ;  that  the 
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sun  could  not  exceed  twelve  inches  in 
size  ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  that  di- 
recting power  of  the  comimial  motion 
which  was  the  groundwork  uf  his  sys- 
tem— the  Fate*  which  "guided  the  way 
upwards  and  downwards  — it  was  daily 
destroyed  and  daily  renewRd  ;  dailyrekin- 
dled  and  extinguished.  "  It  could  not  go 
beyond  its  appointed  measure  j  for,  if  it 
did,  then  would  the  Erynnes,  handmaid- 
ens of  jnstice,  find  it  out."  Anaxagoras^ 
on  the  contrary,  while  he  shocked  the 
Greek  belief  in  their  bountiful  god  Helios, 
who  shone  alike  on  mortals  and  immor-  , 
tals,  by  asserting  the  sun  to  be  a  mass  of 
red-hot  iron,t — yet  held  many  just  no- 
tions  of  both  sun  and  moon,  particularfy 
of  the  latter;  explained  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses ;  speculated  rationally  on  the 
cause  of  the  winds  and  of  the  rainbow, 
and  (Sir  John  Herschel  may  be  quoted 
here)  "  less  absurdly  on  earthquakes  than 
many  modern  geologists  have  done;''  and 
taught  that  the  moon  shone  by  reflected 
light,  which  he  justly  inferred  from  her 
phase:*,  and  regarded  a!<  the  reason  why 
the  light  was  faint,  and  unaccompanied 
by  nensible  heat.  It  is  even  attributed  to 
him  that  he  asserted  absoliUe  coldness  to 
be  a  property  of  the  moon's  rays  ;  a  chi- 
merical notion  at  first  sight ;  yet  modern 
discoveries  have  shown  a  real  connection 
between  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  (ao- 
companied  of  course  with  a  greater 
brightness  of  the  moon),  and  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
earth's  surface  at  night,  which  is  impeded 
by  the  presence  of  clouds. 

In  other  points  this  excellent  philoso- 
pher, this  profoimd  and  cautions  thinker, 
(as  ha  is  well  named  by  Aristotle),    had 
more  distinctly  anticipated   modern    sci- 
ence :  even  to  the  revelations  of  the  tele- 
scope;    He   supposed,    as  after  him  Da- 
mocritUB,  the  dark  spots  in  the  moon  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  shadows  of  inequali- 
ties in  its  surface. 
The  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  opiic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  eveniDS.  from  the  top  of  FesclS 
Or  in  Vallarno,  to  descrjr  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe : 
yielded  the  same  fruit  to  the   observation 
of  Anaxagoras.     It  was  one  of  his  beliefs 
that,  like  the  earth,  she  bad  plains,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  habitations;  evidently 
for  rational    beings.     And   from   this  he 
seems  to  have  gone  to    another  notion, 
which  might  also  find  a   home  in  the 
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thoughtful  ■pecnlntions  of  modem  daya, 
that  life  was  probnbly  enjoyed  in  greater 
perfection  by  the  rational  inhnbiinnts  of 
the  other  mundane  bodies  than  of  those 
ocoupying  eanh. 

In  fine,  it  must  always  be  said  of  thia 
famous  man,  that  his  attention  was  alive 
to  Nature,  and  his  mind  open  to  just  rea- 
soning on  its  phenomena.  Could  iie,  more 
freely  than  he  did,  have  escaped  the  tram- 
mel=i  or  the  school  in  which  he  wax  in- 
volved, and 'Which,  enlarge  its  method  of 
inquiry  as  he  wouJd,  was  still  too  exilu- 
sivety  fixed  on  the  laws  of  outward  exist* 
ence  to  grasp  the  more  essential  and 
chiding  truths  of  Reason  and  of  Baing.-^ 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  lemtm- 
brnuce  with  the  greatest  names  of  anti- 
quity. The  last  words  he  uttered  Btw  a 
memorable  snd  affecting  evidence  of  what 
he  himself  lelt  of  those  hard  limits  that 
had  reatrained  his  pursuit  of  truth,  when, 
■t  the  close  of  a  long  and  laborious  life, 
exclusively  devoted  to  knowledge,  bis 
mind,  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertain- 
ty, saw  that  the  Universal  Intelligence, 
overlooking  the    infinite   mixtures    of   all 
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Athenian  Sophists  ;  men  Those  exset  ea- 
reer  and  influence  are,  of  all  the  problems 
of  antiquity,  perhaps  the  most  'interesting 
and  the  molt  imporliinl.  In  diseusing  it, 
the  practice  of  regarding  ibesj  men  apart 
from  the  forms  of  opinion  which  bad 
plainly  given  birth  to  the  aopbistical  effort, 
has  not  tended  to  its  satisfactory  aolutioii- 
Following  to  some  extent  the  course  of 
Dr.  Ritter,  it  is  our  intention  to  bring  the 
Sophists  into  view  in  their  double  relation 
to  their  great  predecessors  of  the  Eleatic 
School,  and  to  their  greater  eosmy  and 
ultimate  destroyer— Socbatbs. 


seeds,  equally  knew  what  ia,  what 
and  what  shall  he.  Contraaiiiig,  thei 
Infinite  to  be  known  with  the  Little  he  had 
attained — JCothing  can  be  knomn  he  said.; 
Mothing  can  bt  Itarnnl.  J^othing  am  be 
certain.  Sense  it  IxnUtd.  ItU»ltect  it  weak. 
Life  is  short. 

Archelaus,  a  pupil,  succeeded  Anaxa- 
goras:  and  in  him   the  Ionian    system  of 

fhiloflophie  inquiry  found  its  last  teacher, 
t  had  done  all  it  was  fitted  to  accomplish. 
It  had  conducted  investigation  to  a  point 
from  which  the  view  beyond  was  so  fnr- 
reaching  and  sublime,  that  its  own  inca- 
pacity to  conduct  inquiry  further  stood 
suddenly  confesied.  The  Temple  of  Mind, 
upon  whose  vast  threshold  Anaxagoras 
plBced  his  aucceasors — the  service  of  the 
Great  Being  that  filled  it — demanded  other 
priests.  It  was  a  want  that  had  indeed 
been  felt  before  Anaxagoras,  and  had  die- 
covered  itself  in  whnt  has  been  already 
named  na  the  Eleatic  School. 

With  thie  School  is  directly  connected 
the  publication  of  the  great  Atomic  Doc- 
think— the  most  definite,  it  may  pertinps 
be  allowed,  of  all  the  physical  doctrines 
of  the  ancients  applied  to  actual  pbeno- 
mena :  as  some  balance  to  its  evil  quali- 
ties, the  snggesti^r,  through  a  long  series 
of  ages,  of  a  habit  of  really  physical  ob- 
servation and  inquiry  :  and  the  siibject  of 
respectful  disquisition  by  Lord  Bacon. 
From  the  Atomists,  then  sprtng  up  the 


Abt.  V. — Reisen  in  Evropt,  ^sien,  vnd 
.^frika.  (Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  with  a  particular  View  to  the 
natural  Characteristics  of  each  Coun- 
try.) By  Joseph  RcassooER.  Stutt- 
gart.    1842. 

Whbk  Mehemet  AH  hsd  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted  the  resources  of  Egypt  and 
!vas, :  Syria, — conntries  from  which  under  a  wisv 
the  1  and  paternal  government,  it  would  he  dif- 
ficult to  say  what  resources  might  not  tie 
looked  for,— lie  was  seized  with  a  belief 
that  the  quickest  way  to  acquire  new  trea- 
sures would  be  to  dig  into  the  earth  for 
them,  and  bis  oriental  imagination  pictur- 
ed to  him  the  boundless  wealth  of  which 
he  might  possess  himself  by  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  a  gold  mine,  nr  of  some  noble 
stratum  of  diamonds,  hidden  from  all  hu- 
man eyea  but  those  of  the  lucky  pasha  pre- 
destined  to  possess  them. 

A  less  enlightened  Turk,  haunted  by  a 
fixed  idea  of  the  sort,  would  probably  have 
had  recourse  to  dervises  and  talismans,  to 
sorcerers  and  mystic  charms,  to  aid  him 
in  the  interesting  search.  Mehemet  Ali, 
on  the  contrary,  felt  that  the  "benutiful 
simplicity"  of  the  conjuror's  wand  was 
hardly  likely  to  show  him  the  most  expe- 
ditious route  to  the  discovery  of  the  new 
Golconda  which  floated  in  beatic  vision 
before  his  waking  meditations :  at  all 
events,  he  was  wise  enough  to  feel  that  he 
might  Inok  a  long  time  in  the  street-^  of 
Cairo  without  finding  the  precise  conjuror 
he  wad  in  search  of ;  and  in  his  embstrass- 
ment  he  determined  tospply  to  his  friend, 
Prince  Metternich,  who,  he  naturally 
thought,  might  be  supposed  to  have  at  sil 
times  a  goodly  host  of  cunning  men  in  hia 
pay. 

Tbs  old  pasha  had  already  daolarad  bin- 
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B«If  the  sole  lord  of  tbe  soil  ihroughont 
the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions.  He 
had  converted  the  whole  land  of  Egypt, 
formerty  parcelled  oat  into  k  number  of 
Mmall  possessions,  into  one  vast  farm  to  be 
cultivated  for  his  exclusive  beneGt.  The 
fellah,  once  a  freeholder,  had  become 
gfeba  adacripius,  and  by  thus  lowering  the 
station  of  the  husbandman,  the  pasha  had 
hoped  to  make  a  better  farmer  of  him,  and 
to  make  ihe  land  more  productive.  Even 
the  lands  of  the  mosques  had  been  declared 
public  property,  and  ibeir  revenuea  bad 
passed  into  the  viceregal  treasory.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Not  content  to  monopolize 
ngrioulture,  the  wily  old  Turk  had  resolv- 
ed to  monopolize  commerce  also,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  by  so  doing  he  should  se- 
cure to  himself  all  the  pro6tB  which  under 
a  aystetn  of  free  trade  would  have  found 
their  way  into  ths  cdfiers  of  a  host  of 
merchants. 

Yet  with  all  his  monopolies,  Mehemet 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  together  as 
much  money  as  he  was  willing  to  spend 
upon  his  ships  and  soldiers.  He  could  not 
bring  his  expenses  within  the  bounds  of 
bis  income,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
was  to  try  and  extend  his  income  till  he 
brought  it  op  to  tbe  point  of  his  expendi- 
ture, and  aa  far  beyond  that  as  his  good 
genius  might  allow  him  to  go.  To  his 
iftend  Metternicb,  accordingly,  he  applied 
for  the  loan  of  bis  conjuror,  and  Melter- 
nich,  without  more  ado,  agreed  to  let  him 
have  one.  As  the  pasha's  wish  was  to  find 
out  gold-mines,  and  to  get  gold  out  of 
those  that  be  had  already,  Metternich, 
leasooably  enough,  thought  that  the  best 
sort  of  conjuror  to  send  to  Egypt  would 
be  one  who  had  some  practical  knowledge 
of  mines,  and,  accordingly,  tbe  author  of 
the  work  now  before  us  was  selected  for 
the  mission. 

At.  Russeggei  had  far  several  years  been 
attached  to  the  mines  of  Gnstein,  which 
belonged  to  tbe  Austrian  government, 
when  in  1S34  Mehemet  Ali  applied  for  qs- 
sislonce  in  bis  mineralogies!  resenrches. 
Russei^ger  wns  selected  as  the  chief  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  ordered  to  direct 
its  attention  to  other  departments  of 
science,  besidesthose  from  which  the  vice- 
roy of  Ezypt  looked  for  an  immediate 
profit.  The  departure  of  the  expedition 
Tas  delayed  by  various  causes.  In  1834-, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  cholera  in 
Egypt,  and  in  1835,  by  the  plague,  which 
in  that  year  rsged  fearfully.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  however,  all  prellmiuary  arrange* 
meats  had  been  concluded,  amoDj;  which 
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not  the  least  important  seems  to  have  been 
the  guarantee  of  a  banker  at  Trieste,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  shuuld 
receive  their  pay  regularly,  and  that  all 
necessary  accommodations  should  be  coa- 
alantly  provided  them.  Ressegger  bad 
scarcely  been  twenty-four  hours  in  Cairo, 
before  he  felt  tbe  propriety  of  this  precau* 
lion.  Metternicb  knew  the  Levantine 
character  too  well  to  rely  ou  the  fulfilment, 
in  Egypt,  of  any  promise,  for  which  he 
did  not  hold  a  tangible  security  at  Trieste. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1636,  Russeg- 
ger  embarked  with  his  compnnions  at 
Trieste  for  Alexandria,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  taking  Athens  in  his  way,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  distinguished  orientalist.  Von  Pro< 
kfsch,  who  at  that  time  resided  as  Austri- 
an ambassador  at  the  court  of  king  Otho. 
When  the  Austrian  mineralogist  arrived 
at  Cairo,  the  pasha  had  not  yet  determined 
in  what  direction  he  should  send  tbe  wise 
mna,  who  shows,  in  the  work  before  us, 
that  he  knew  how  to  turn  his  involuntary 
leisure  to  the  beat  account.  He  made  him- 
self acquainted  witb  many  new  and  inte- 
resting facts  relating  to  the  government 
and  natural  resources  of  Egypt,  without 
neglecting  to  see  the  usual  lions  of  the 
place,  and  undertook  ;ven  an  excursion 
in'o  the  Libynn  desert,  to  visit  tbe  cele- 
brated Nstron  Lakes.  In  due  time  old 
Mehemet  resolved  that  the  Austrian  mine- 
ralogist should  make  Syria  the  field  of  his 
first  investigations.  Ru'segger  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Beirout,  and  thence  to 
the  nortbirrn  provinces.  He  made  a  short 
stay  at  Antioch  and  Aleppo  ;  then  went 
by  sea  to  Tharsus;  and  thence  to  Guiek 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus,  where 
the  mining  operations  of  the  expedition 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  These, 
however,  did  not  so  entirely  engross  tbe 
attention  of  Rnssegger,  as  not  to  leave 
him  time  for  sundry  excursions  into  the 
pushnlics  of  Adana  snd  Marascb.  In  au- 
tumn, 1836,  he  left  Gulek  and  returned  to 
Egypt,  after  inspecting  the  collferies  and 
ironworks  of  tbe  Lebanon.  These  move- 
ments have  furnished  materials  for  the 
first  volume,  which  ia  all  that  M.  Russeg- 
ger  has  as  yet  thought  proper  to  publish. 

Enrly  in  1K37  he  commenced  bis  jour- 
ney into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  as- 
cended the  Nile,  and  visited  on  his  way 
tbe  classical  monuments  of  Thebes,  Den- 
dara,  tee.  At  Korosko  he  quitted  the  river, 
and  traversed  the  great  Nubian  desert.  At 
El  Mekheir,  tbe  capital  of  the  Berber  land, 
he  again  embarked  on  tbe  Nile,  and  con- 
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tinued  lo  atcend  the  lirer  till  he  arrived 
at  Khartoom  in  16°  N.  1st.,  the  point 
where  the  Blue  and  White  Riven  join  to 
form  the  Royal  stream,  that  thence  flows 
in  unioterrupied  majcaty  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  standing  indebted  to  a  sin- 
gle tributary  on  its  way.  Kliartoom  was 
selected  by  our  traveller  as  his  head- 
quarters. Thence  it  waa  he  undertook 
his  various  gold-hunting  expeditions,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  highly  interesting  knowledge  of 
that  pari  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  for  his 
employer  those  mines  of  gold  by  the  aid 
of  which  armies  were  to  have  been  main- 
tained, and  Heels  created  j  that  were  to 
change  the  face  of  the  political  world,  and 
to  make  the  modem  Pharaoh  arbiter  of  na- 
tions. Bussegger  ascended  the  White 
River  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Shilluk 
negroes  ;  went  overland  to  Obeid,  the  cn- 
pital  of  Koidofan ;  traversed  the  whole 
country  of  the  Nubas ;  and  after  visiting 
Shaboon,  their  capital,  returned  through 
Kordofan  to  Khartoam.  The  equinoctial 
rains  compelled  him  to  remain  at  Khar- 
toomtill  October,  and  during  this  time,  one 
half  of  his  European  companions  died  of 
fevers  brought  on  by  the  climate.  Early 
in  October  he  started  again  in  another  di- 
rection. He  went  up  the  Blue  River  to 
Sennaar,  and  crossed  the  country  to  Roser- 
res,  where  a  small  army  was  drawn  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him  to 
the  gold-works  of  the  negroes,  situated 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  pasha's  te^ 
ritories.  "  The  campaign,"  aahehimseU 
calls  this  excursion,  was  opened  early  in 
1838.  The  mineralogist  with  his  military 
"  accompaniment"  marched  through  Fa- 
zoklo,  Enssan,  Kanaamyl,  and  Shongollo, 
to  the  river  Pulkhidia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Galla  country  ;  when  Mehemet  AH  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  be  was  not  likely 
to  obtain  any  tangible  return  from  the 
travels  of  his  Austrian  man  of  science, 
Russegger  was  recalled  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  ol 
July,  1838.  These  travels  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  are  to  a^ord  materials  for 
the  second  volume,  which  is  likely  to  form 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  series. 
The  Turk,  tired  of  his  toy,  and  indif- 
ferent to  scientific  researches  that  brought 
no  convertible  metal  into  his  treasury,  was 
resolved  to  dismiss  what  he  looked  upon 
as  an  unsuccessful  expedition,  and  Rui 
segger  returned  to  Syria  to  send  away 
the  miners  whom  he  had  left  at  work  in 
the  Taurus.  He  had  ceased  lo  be  an  object 
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of  deference  or  solicitude  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
He  was  not  now  to  be  escorted  by  a  guard 
of  honour,  nor  were  ships  of  war  to  be 
placed  at  his  command,  to  convey  him 
whither  he  listed.  He  started  with  one 
negro  and  four  Bedouins  as  his  only  com- 
and  passing  through  the  desert 
of  Suez,  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  where  he 
made  a  stay  of  some  length.  Then,  plung- 
ing again  into  the  desert,  and  passing'  by 
Hebron,  he  arrived  In  Palestine  ;  embark- 
d  at  Beirout  once  more  for  Egypt ;  then 
visited  Constantinople  and  Smyrna;  and 
closed  his  oriental  wanderings  in  the  qua- 
rantine of  Syria,  at  which  point  he  also  in- 
tends to  close  the  third  volume  of  bis 
Travels. 

The  fourth  volume  will  comprise  his 
Travels  through  Europe,  in  w)iich  quarter 
of  the  world  he  seems  to  have  visited 
almost  every  mine  of  importance.  He 
examined  Greece  in  every  dirpction,  at  the 
request  of  king  Otbo.  After  leaving 
Greece,  we  are  not  aware  whether  Rus- 
segger performed  the  remainder  of  bis 
travels  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  the 
Austrian  government,  but  the  latter  ap- 
pears the  most  probable,  from  some  ex- 
pressions that  occur  in  the  dedication  of 
the  bool(  to  the  emperor  Ferdtoand.  From 
Greece  our  traveller  went  to  Italy  j  ex- 
amined Naples  and  Sicily  minutely  ;  and, 
after  spending  some  time  in  Tuscany  and 
the  Milanese,  returned  toGermany.  Swit- 
zerland, Wurtemberg,  and  the  Prussian 
irovinces  on  the  Rhine,  next  became  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  He  spent  some 
time  among  the  collieries  near  Ais-la- 
Chapelte  ;  then  went  to  Liege  and  Brus- 
sels ;  Fpent  some  time  in  France ;  visited 
England  and  Scotland,  and  embarked  at 
Edinburgh  for  Hamburg.  He  next  proceed- 
ed through  Denmark  to  Norway,  examined 
nil  the  mining  districts,  and  visited  the 
English  copper-works  at  Kaafyord.  From 
HammcrfcBt  he  returned  to  Drontbeim  ; 
and  afler  visiting  all  the  most  celebrated 
mines  of  Sweden,  he  explored  the  Harz 
mountains,  and  the  mines  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  returned  to  Vienna  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1841,  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  and  three  months.  The 
fourth  volume  comprising  his  European 
investigations,  will  conclude  the  work, 
which  will  present  an  account  of  a  mine- 
ralogical  journey,  unequalled  probably  in 
extent  and  importance. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  of 
which  one  half  are  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  the  personal  narrative,  while  the 
other    half   comprises  all  the   scientific 
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fact!  which  our  author  has  been  able  to 
collect.  These  chapteiB  follow  alternate- 
ly. Thus,  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  his 
first  residence  in  Egypt,  and  the  second  to 
Q  review  of  the  scientific  harvest  which  he 
was  able  to  collect  there  during  that  resi- 
dence ;  his  third  chapter  tells  us  of  his  first 
residence  in  Syria,  ond  in  his  fourth  chap- 
ter he  enlarges  on  the  climate,  the  geolo- 
gy, tuid  the  physical  peculiarities  of  that 
province.  As  a  mere  narrator,  he  is  dull, 
sometimes  intolerably  so,  hut  his  scientific 
chapters  lighten  the  work.  His  own  ad- 
ventures, at  leaat  so  far  as  the  first  volume 
goes,  are  insignificBnt,  and  might  have 
been  told  even  with  greater  brevity  than 
they  are  ;  hut  when  he  comes  to  his  scien- 
tific  chapter  he  is  clearly  at  home,  his 
work  becomes  a  work  of  iove,  and  the 
merest  tyro  in  science  will  not  only  be  in- 
structed by  so  skilled  a  teacher,  but  will 
be  delighted  to  find  himself  in  the  society 
of  so  agreeable  a  trnvelling  companion. 
Not,  therefore,  to  detain  our  readers  with 
details  that  have  been  much  more  amus- 
ingly told  by  preceding  travellers,  we  shall 
skip  the  whole  personal  narrative  of  the 
first  volume,  and  come  at  once  to  our  au- 
thor's remarks  on  the  climate  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  social  condition  of  her  inhabit- 
ttnts:  subjects  which  he  has  evidently 
studied  with  attention,  and  on  which  his 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect  even  from 
those  to  whom  they  may  not  always  carry 
conviction. 

In  tropical  countries,  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  but  one  season  ;  namely  sum- 
mer. The  only  distinction  is  between  the 
rainy  and  the  dry  part  of  the  summer. 
As  we  proceed  up  the  Nile,  however,  we 
arrive  in  n  region  where  it  scarcely  rainb 
at  alt  from  January  to  December.  This 
region  extends  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
eighteenth  degree  of  Intilude,  comprising 
the  whole  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  and 
a  large  portion  of  Nubia.  Within  these 
parallels  of  latitude  it  is  that  the  great 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  are  included. 
Southward  of  the  ISth  degree,  we  come 
again  to  a  country  subject  to  tropical 
rains,  and  there  the  desert  ends.  The  in- 
terior spreads  out  in  wide  verdant  savan- 
nahs, while  the  rivers  are  edged  on  both 
sides  with  lands  of  luxuriant  fertility.  It 
seldom  rains  in  Egypt  larther  to  the  south 
than  Cairo  ;  but  in  thisrespect  the  climate 
must  have  undergone  b  great  modification, 
for  among  the  Lybian  mountains  may  be 
traced  the  dry  beds  of  what  must  once 
have   been    mighty  torrents,  and    these 
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could  acarcely  have  been  formed  without 

We  have  spoken  of  Egypt  as  a  tropieal 
country,  and  to  sach  a  denomination  ita 
climate  well  entitles  it,  though  situated 
without  the  tropics.  During  the  month  of 
April,  the  period  of  our  author's  first  visit 
to  Cairo,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
often  rose  above  32°  af  Reaumur  (104°  of 
Fahrenheit),  and  never  fell  below  11^  of 
Reaumur  or  63o  of  Fahrenheit.  During 
this  period  only  one  day  is  marked  in  bis 
meteorological  tables  as  rainy,  and  one  as 
overcast ;  all  the  rest  are  described  either 
as  Aeiltr  or  lehon  (cheerful  or  beautiful).* 
The  prevalent  wind  in  Lower  Egypt  is  the 
north  wind,  which  tends  to  cool  th^  air, 
though  at  times  the  wind  is  northerly 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  above 
100°  i  but  this  is  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  north  wind  always  prevails 
during  the  three  hottest  months;  Juse, 
July  and  August.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  ascend  the  Nile,  and  come  within 
the  tropics,  northerly  winds  are  unknown 
from  April  to  October,  and  southerly 
winds  are  unknown  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year-  When  the  rainy  season  pre-, 
vails  between  the  tropics,  the  wind  is  al- 
ways blowing  from  the  north,  and  this 
may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  as  the 
cause  of  the  great  scarcity  of  rain  in  Cen- 
tral and  Upper  Egypt.  In  Lower  Egypt, 
rains  become  more  frequent  as  we  draw 
nearer  the  Mediterranean.  InRoseltaand 
Damietta,  the  rein  gauge  informs  us,  there 
fiills  ten  times  as  much  rsin  in  the  courae 
of  the  year  as  at  Cairo. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
the  Khamseen  wind  prevails  in  Egypt. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  Simoon, 
hut  differs  from  it  essentially.  Tba 
Khamseen  is  a  periodical  wind  that  returns 
yearly,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  It 
blows  always  from  the  south  or  southeast, 
and  is,  in  Russegger's  opinion,  purely  of 
electrical  origin.  The  Simoon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  commun  desert  storm, 
happens  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 


*  Niebohr,  whea  st  Cairo,  kept  a  cardU  record 
or  his  Dieleorologictil  oltservBtioni  from  NovembM', 
ITfll,  till  Aagnst,  nG2.  The  lowest  point  of  the 
thermometer,  duang  that  interval,  was  observed 
in  Tebniary,  when  the  iBmpcralure  Tell  to  42*  of. 
Palirenheit;  the  highest  temperatnre  was  101*  of 
Fahtenheil,  which  occnrrcd  twice  i  once  in  June 
and  once  inJuly.  Notwithstanding  alllhe scientific 
tra-rellers,  particularly  rrom  France,  who  have  visit- 
ed Egj-pl,  Nifbuhr's  tables  arc  Mill  the  only  tahles  of 
any  real  value  bb  a  criterion  by  which  to  study  the 
climate  of  the  country. 
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when  it  docs  com*  is  in  no  way  par- 
ticular as  to  the  quarter  of  the  eompara 
towards  which  it  may  direct  its  course. 
The  Simoon,  though  heated  almost  beyond 
andnrance  in  its  course  over  the  burning 
■and  of  the  desert,  ia  formidable  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  violence.  It  rains  aach 
masses  of  dust  and  sand  as  to  become 
realty  dangerous  to  caravans  that  come 
wiihin  its  range.  Not  so  the  Khamseen. 
It  lasts  bat  for  a  short  time,  and  does  not 
always  blow  with  violence,  but  its  eSect  on 
the  atmosphere  continues  long  after  the 
wind  lias  ceased,  leaving  a  temperature  of 
40*  (122"  of  Fahrenheit)  behin*  The  air 
ia  then  filled  with  a  liae  sand,  against 
which  no  garment,  door,  or  window  is  suf- 
ficiently close  to  afibrd  protection ;  the 
breathing  becomes  difficult;  the  blood 
flows  to  the  head ;  and  plethoric  people, 
or  those  whose  systems  have  been  weak- 
ened, are  in  momentary  danger  of  apo- 
plexy. The  Khamseen  is  mostly  pre- 
ceded by  oppressive  heat  and  extrei 
dryness. 

"  Gradually,  on  the  edge  of  ihe  horizon,  cli 
black  clouds  are  seen  to  collect  towards  the 
souib-east.  These  are  followed  by  others  of  a 
fiery  red,  and  the  two  descripiions  of  clouds 
mingle  with  each  other,  till  ihey  look  like 
fused  masses  of  fire  and  smode  risiog  frc 
burning  cily.  A  reddtsh-yeilnw  light  diffuses 
itself,  the  heal  becomes  more  and  more  oppress- 
ive, man  and  beast  creep  into  sbelier,  and  the 
general  slillneas  «owb  pomlively  painful.  Now 
a  low  rushing  noise  is  heard,  the  clouds  stretch 
onward,  ihey  seem  to  roll  along  the  ground,  and 
in  an  instant  ihe  storm  is  with  you,  and  you  arc 
enveloped  in  a  sea  of  sand  and  dual.  _  In  Egypl 
Ihe  Khamseen  mostly  passes  away  without  rain. 
Not  so  in  more  southerly  latitudes,  where  the 
characteristics  of  this  phenomenon  are  always 
more  strongly  marked.  In  the  deserts  of  South 
Nubia,  and  on  the  boundless  [irairies  of  Eordo- 
ftn,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  followiDe 
the  Khamseen  throughout  its  whole  course,  and 
of  studying  its  character  with  the  aid  of  eicel- 
lenl  insirunienls.    I  shall  therefore,  in  due  sea- 

The  following  table  serves  admirably  to 
The  Egyptian  hasbandiDUi  may  w 
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SOD,  return  to  the  subject.  At  preseil,  I  shall 
onjy  repeat,  that  Che  Khamseen  has  nothing  in 
common  with  other  winds,  that  originate  me- 
chanically from  a  disturbance  of  the  different 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  electrical  in  its 
origin  and  ihrougbuut  its  whole  course." 

The  rising  of  the  Nile,  in  Buasegger's 
opinion,  is  caused  wholly  by  the  tropical 
rains  in  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  the  other 
countries  drained  by  this  mysterious  river. 
The  snows  supposed  to  melt  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  treats  as  "  one  of  those  superb 
hypotheses,  which  one  pedant  copies  from 
another,  oentury  after  century  j''  but  he 
who  hns  witnessed  a  rainy  season  within 
the  tropics  in  Africa,  he  says,  "  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  swelling  of  the 
stream."  All  the  moisture  that  cornea 
from  the  sooth  is  checked  by  the  north 
winds,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  concen- 
iratu  its  force  about  the  sources  o^lfae 
Nile. 

"  So  far  as  the  inundation  reaches,  a  fruitful 
soil  is  formed  ;  so  rich,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  be 
matched  hy  any  conniiy  in  the  world.  In  Oo 
lober  and  November,  when  the  mnd  of  the  in- 
undation has  settled,  com  is  sown,  and  the  har- 
vest is  satbered  in,  in  February  and  Ma^h.  In 
April  the  second  sowing  takes  place,  and  the 
second  harvest  is  over  before  the  Nile  begins  to 
rise  again.  After  the  inundatiua,  the  cotton  seed 
is  also  committed  to  the  cround,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  the  plants  are  torn  up  and 
fresh  seed  ia  sown,  that  the  plants  may  always 
be  fresh  and  vigorous.  'I  be  cotton- groonds 
must  be  watered  oy  an  arii6cial  system  of  irri- 
gation ;  to  the  inuodationof  the  river  they  must 

on  no  account  be  exposed There  is  not 

a  month  of  the  year  in  which  the  Egj'ptian  hu». 
handman  may  not  gather  in  one  harvest  or  an- 
other, not  one  month  in  which  kind  Nature  does 
not  lender  him  at  once  flowers  and  fruit ! 
What  might  not  such  a  country  become  nader  a 
wise  government !  What  smiling  plenty  migbt 
not  prevsil  there,  and  what  wretchedness  per- 
vades it  now  !  Every  plant  that  grows  in  Soulh- 
ern  Europe  or  within  the  tropics,  will  thrive  in 
Egypt." 

illuatrnte  these  remarks : 
iw :         The  Egyptian  hudbandman  may  reap : 


1b  January 
„  Pelmary 
„  March    . 

''   May    '.  . 


,  Lupins,  beans,  and  Bax 

,  Rice,  dlunura,  and  Indian  ci 

,  Cotton 

,  Wheat  and  coItOD     ,     .     . 


Sugar  (ID  Upper  Egypt  in  June),  senna  and 

Barley,  cabbies,  cucumbers,  and  mdous. 
Wheal,  Indian  corn,  and  dhourta  of  the  pre- 

cedi^  autimiD. 
Rrces  and  clover. 
Cora,  grapes,  figs,  safiron,  and  dates. 

Saffron,  lupins,  and  beans. 

^d^  '^m"*^  ™^'  ^^""^  ""*  ^  iFIsx,  linseed,  cotton,  and  grapes. 

R[(^,  oranges,,  lemons,  tamarinds,  and  olives. 
October.  ,iWlieal,dhiiurra,  and  Indian  corn     .     .!  Rice,  and  gross  for  pastnrage, 
November  IWbeal  and  V^etables         Dates,  ilhourrn,  and  Indian  corn. 

SThe  meadows  m  this  month  are  nch  m  grass, 
I     and  flowers  sim]  Uossoma  are  ia  their  great- 


,  July    .  . 
,   September  '. 


(  I 


t  abnndancr. 
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Fertila  however  ■■  is  tbe  ■oil  yearly  de- 
pOBitetl  by  the  Nile  on  its  banks,  so  long 
as  iliBt  soil  is  carefully  culUvBied  and 
tered  by  the  hand  oT  man  j  equally  rapid 
is  its  conversion  into  sand  and  desolation, 
when  man  ceanes  to  brstow  upon  it  hia 
osre.  I'be  mud  of  tbe  Nile  is  full  of  salts, 
particularly  of  titltpetre,  dries  up  rapidly, 
and  then  becomes  a  light  dust,  which  is 
aoon  carried  awny  by  the  wind.  Let  man 
tend  it  carefully  and  there  is  no  soil  in  tbe 
world  of  greater  productiveness  ;  let  him 
negleat  it  and  in  a  little  time  this  fertili; 
■oil  becomes  incapable  of  sustaining  ve- 
getable life>  It  is  to  these  particles  of 
aall  contained  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and 
cooslanily  raised  into  the  air  by  every 
wind,  that  Bussegger  atlribntes  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptian  climate. 

Residents  in  Egypt  often  speak  in  high 
terma  of  the  climate  of  the  country.  ''  ' 
is  BR  excellent  climate,"  they  will  tellyi 
"but  against  the  epidemic  maladies  you 
must  be  upon  your  guard."  Now  what 
are  these  maladies  1  PIngue,  cholera,  dys- 
entery, ophthalmia,  and  painful  and  dis- 
gusting eruptions.  Cholera,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  recent  importation,  but  it  has  domesti- 
cated itself  in  Egypt,  and  seems  to  be  quite 
at  home  there  now;  alt  the  others 
native  there  and  to  the  manner  horn.  At 
their  head  stands  the  plague,  which  Rua- 
■egger  boldly  proclaims  to  be  at  all  times 
of  Bgypiian  origin :  and  though  some 
modern  writers  have  set  up  a  different 
theory,  and  Voloey  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  plague  ia  brought  from 
Constantinople  to  E^gypt,  vet  nil  the  an- 
cient historians,  sacred  and  profane,  who 
have  observed  the  march  of  the  pestilence, 
almost  invariably  trace  it  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  In  Egypt,  not  a  year  passes  away 
in  which  cases  of  plague  do  not  occur, 
but  only  BO  far  as  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions extend.  The  wretchedness  and  dirty 
habits  of  the  population,  our  author  thinks, 
may  aggravate  the  malady  and  Iceep  up 
the  infection,  but  cannot  be>  the  original 
causa  of  it.  In  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
where  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  its  banks, 
the  plague  is  but  little  known;  farther  to 
the  south,  where  the  country  is  inundated 
by  the  tropical  rains,  it  appears  again 
periodically.  While  the  water  is  on  the 
ground  both  countries  remain  healthy,  and 
when  the  ground  is  thoroughly  dry  again, 
tbe  epidemic  disappears;  but  while  the 
procesa  of  drying  is  going  on,  it  has 
leached  its  maximum.  It  is  in  the  coolest 
months  of  the  year  that  Egypt  is  moat 
afflicted  by  the  peatilflnce,  which  it  un- 


known in  summer,  when  the  grottDd  ia 
parched  up  by  intense  heat. 

Another  malady  with  which  £gyi),t  ap- 
pears to  be  peculiarly  afflicted,  is  ophthal- 
mia. It  is  not  confined  to  particular  sea- 
sons, like  the  plague,  but  preraila  ell  the 
year  round.  Every  stranger  who  comes 
into  tbe  country,  is  struck  by  tbe  numbM 
of  blind  and  one-eyed  people  whom  ha 
meets  with.  A  want  of  cleanliness  aggra- 
vates, but  cannot  cause  this  illness;  for 
though  it  has  been  observed  that  Euro- 
peans are  much  less  liable  to  it  than  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  yet  it  has  alao  been 
noted  that  ophthalmia  seldom  extends  into 
Upper  Egypt,  and  that  in  Lower  Egypt  it 
is  confined  to  the  population  on  the  bank* 
of  the  river,  while  to  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert  it  is  almost  unknown.  Arguing 
upon  these  facts,  Bussegger  concludes 
that  ophthalmia  muit  be  caused  partly  by 
the>  influence  of  climate,  partly  by  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  European  is 
comparatively  but  little  subject  to  ophthal- 
mia ;  and  for  this  exemption  Bussegger 
believes  him  indebted  to  the  habit  of  al- 
lowing his  hair  to  grow,  and  of  not  keep- 
ing his  head  always  covered.  By  depriv- 
ing himself  of  his  hair,  the  Mahometan 
deitroys  tbe  means  provided  by  Nature 
for  the  absorption  of  the  ipoisture  which 
in  hot  weather  determines  to  the  head; 
and  by  keeping  his  head  always  covered, 
he  effectually  impedes  the  evaporation  that 
might  still  take  place.  The  Bedouins  and 
tbe  Nubians  shave  their  heads  indeed,  but 
cover  them  less,  and  of^en  carry  them 
quite  bare;  and  they  are  not  only  less 
subject  to  ophthalmia,  but  are  also  com- 
paratively exempt  from  those  frightful 
eruptions  to  which  tbe  Turks  and  Arabs 
appear  to  be  particularly  liable.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  ophthalmia  ia 
caused  by  tbe  turban  and  the  barber's 
razor,  or  we  should  find  it  in  other  parta 
of  the  East  in  an  equally  virulent  form; 
the  cause  must  be  in  the  climate;  but 
certain  habits  may  predispose  the  body  far 
imbibing  the  infection.' 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  fine  sand 
carried  by  the  wind  from  the  desert  may 
be  the  cause  of  ophthalmia ;  but  this  the- 
ory Ruasegger  entirely  rejects;  for  if  it 
were  correct,  the  Nubians  and  the  Bedou- 
inswould  hardly  remain  free  from  nphthaN 
mia,  while  the  fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  it.  It  is  not  to  the  sand, 
but  to  the  salt  with  which  the  air  is  con- 
stantly impregnated,  that  he  considera 
ophthalmia  to  be  owing.    Thesa  patticlaa 
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of  Belt  are  engeudeTed  by  the  mud  of  tbe 
Nile,  and  to  snch  a  degree  ia  the  air  im- ' 
pregfiated  with  tbenn,  that  the  very  dew  | 
that  falU  on  tlie  ground  has  a  salt  taste. 
The  aaod  of  the  desert  may  irritate  the 
eyeS)  but  affects  them  no  more  than  the 
■aod  of  any  other  country  ;  but  the  salt 
dust  of  the  cultivated  Ibdos  along  the  Nile 
lisea  on  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  inflames  the  eyes  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  eyeball  fairly  starts  from 
the  head,  and  swells  till  it  bursta,  not  only 
blinding  the  sufTerer,  but  subjecting  him 
at  the  same  time  to  excruciating  pain.  Of 
the  cutaneous  affection  known  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  JSsA  tuia  Matr  (Cairo , 
bread),  we  may  add  that  though  sufiicieat- 
h  offensive  to  a  stranger,  it  is  but  little 
dreaded  by  the  natives,  who  maiutain  that 
when  the  illness  leaves  them,  which  it 
generally  does  in  a  short  time,  the  whole 
system  appears  to  have  been  relieved  by 
a  healthy  reaction.  I 

The  most  effectual  means  of  guarding 
against  the  noxious  influence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian climate,  are,  according  to  our  author, 
partly  of  a  pioral,  partly  of  a  physical 

"Among  the  former,"  he  says,  "I  include 
perfect  fearlessness,  a  cheerful  reliance  on  a 
higher  power,  and  constant  occupation  of  the 
muid.  Among  the  pbyGical  preservativea,  I 
would  recommend  frequeni,  and  even  violent 
exercise,  not  iDo  much  sleep,  nor  too  sudden 
change  of  dier,  great  moderation  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fermented  liquors,  but  not  a  total  absti- 
nence, a  narrow  flannel  girdle  next  the  skin,  a 
frequent  use  of  the  bath,  particuiarlv  fur  the  eves, 
and  at  all  (imei  the  greatest  cleanlineas.  Thin 
acid  drinks,  particularly  a  decoction  of  tamarinds, 
I  hcdd  to  be  extremely  salutarjr.'*  | 

He  extends  his  precautions  and  recom^- 
mendations  much  further,  but  tbey  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  like  those  just  mentioned, 
such  as  prudent  people  observe  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  ana  seldom  neglect  without 
suffering  sooner  or  later  for  their  folly  or 
their  indolence. 

RusBegger  loolii,  upon  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal,  between  the  Kcd  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  as  an  undertaking  not 
only  practicable  but  of  easy  execution.  A 
couEiderabie  portion  of  the  desert,  through 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  be  carried, 
lies  forty  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  would  therefore  at  moat 
require  the  .conxtruction  of  large  dybea  to 
confine  the  water.  One-half  of  the  money 
apent  by  Mehemet  Ali  on  schemes  that 
harfe  neither  added  to  his  wealth,  his 
power,  or  his  magnificence,  would  hare 
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amply  sufficed  to  cover  tbe  eost  of  such  a 
canal,  and  woald  have  yielded  him  a  great- 
er revenue  than  all  his  abortive  attempts 
to  make  Egypt  a  manufacturing  country. 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  by  which  her 
rulers  might  confer  a  greater  blessing  on 
Egypt  than  hy  simply  restoring  the  ancient 
canals:  those  intended  for  irrigation,  aa 
well  aa  thoae  destined  for  traffic.  By 
means  of  canals  many  hundreds  of  square 
miles  might  be  reconquered  from  the  de- 
sert and  restored  to  the  plough,  for  the 
desert  can  but  rarely  hold  out  against  the 
presence  of  water.  Such  a  conquest  might 
indeed  afford  ground  for  exultation :  by 
,  such  peaceful  achievements  the  empire  of 
the  Pharaohs  can  alone  be  truly  restored. 
Under  Mehemet  Ali,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  desert,  so  far  from  receding,  is  silent- 
ly but  constantly  encroaching  on  the  cul- 
tivable land  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  the 
pasha's  fate  to  be  lauded  by  one  set  of 
writers  and  abused  by  another,  till  it  be- 
i:omes  difficult  for  any  one,  who  has  not 
been  in  the  country,  to  know  what  he  ought 
to  believe  and  what  reject,  of  the  varioua 
accouiita  which  reach  him  of  old  Mebe- 
met's  administration.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  writer  who  judged  this  subject  with 
more  impartiality  than  Russegger ;  pro- 
bably because  few  have  had  the  same  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  present  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  Russegger  very  pro- 
perly despises  the  judgment  of  those  who 
affect  to  look  down  on  Mehemet  as  an  or- 
dinary man;  aa  one  who  oppresses  the 
land  from  a  mere  vulgar  motive  of  ava- 
rice. Tbe  pasha  aimed  at  nobler  ends;  it 
was  in  the  means  he  chose  that  he  erred. 
He  saw  a  land  badly  cultivated,  and  ima- 
gined that  hy  taking  the  whole  of  it  into 
his  own  hands  he  could  improve  the  cul- 
tivation. So  in  many  instances  he  has; 
but  the  cultivator  meanwhile  has  been  de- 
graded from  the  position  of  a  landowner 
to  that  of  a  merq  serf;  and  Russegger 
questions  whether,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  s  peasantry  can  Le  found  suffer- 
ing equal  misery  and  destitution  amid 
such  abundance  of  all  that  ought  to  con- 
tribute to  tbe  enjoyment  and  embellish- 
ment of  life.  Under  the  Matnelukes,  the 
fellah  was  plundered  and  oppresied ;  still 
bis  land  remained  his  own  ;  nor  were  the 
excesses  of  the  Mameluke  of  constant  en- 
durance, or  unaccompanied  by  occasional 
kindness:  under  the  task-masters  of  the 
sovereign,  who  may  be  said  to  have  united 
the  whole  country  itito  one  great  farna, 
lh«  fellah  is  m  completely  a  slave  aa  the 
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negro  in  Cuba  or  Louisiana.  One  thing; 
IB  certain :  Egypt  haa  been  conBtantly 
declining,  and  her  population  constantly 
decreasing,  since  the  Turks  first  came  intc 
the  country.  Under  the  barbaroug  Mame- 
lukes the  country  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  extreme  of  decadence,  but  under  the 
hair-oivitized  Sifehemet  the  true  elemeni 
of  national  prosperity,  a  bold  and  inde- 
pendent peasantry,  has  been  utterly  de- 
■troyed.  Hia  schools,  and  the  other  insti- 
tutions borrowed  from  Europe,  are  main- 
tained by  his  own  stern  will,  in  defiance 
of  fanaticism,  and  can  lurvive  him 
longer  than  his  successors  may  have  the 
energy  to  uphold  them  against  Moili 
intolerance.  The  evil  he  has  done,  it 
much  to  be  feared,  will  therefore  lire  after 
him,  and  the  good  be  interred  with  hi 


Akt.  VI- — Excuraions  tur  let  Borda  du 
RAin,  par  Albzamdbb  Dhhas.  (Excur- 
sions on  the  Shores  of  the  Rhine.  By 
ALBxamisa  Dokas)-     Paris.     1842. 

One  of  Loaii  XTV.'s  generals  had  a  cook, 
who  with  a  few  pounds  of  horseflesh  could 
dress  a  sufficient  dmner  for  the  general's  whole 
staff:  soun,  entrees,  entremets,  pastry,  rotis, 
and  all.  This  was  an  invaluable  servant,  and 
bis  dinners,  especially  in  a  time  or  siege  and 
famine,  roust  have  been  most  welcome :  but 
no  doubt,  when  the  campaign  was  over,  the 
cook  took  care  to  supply  his  master's  table 
with  other  meats  besides  disguised  horseflesh, 
which,  after  all,  sauce  it  and  pepper  it  as 
you  will,  roust  always  have  had  a  villanoua 
equine  twang. 

As  with  the  race  of  cooks,  so  with  literary 
men.  If  there  were  an  absolute  dearth  of 
books  in  the  WM'ld,  and  we  lay  beleagured 
by  an  enemy  who  had  cut  off  alt  out  print- 
ing-presses, our  circulating  libraries  and  mu- 
seums ;  had  hanged  our  respected  publiabers ; 
and  had  beaten  m  any  convoy  of  newspap«^ 
that  had  attempted  to  relieve  the  garrison : 
then,  if  a  literary  artiste  stepped  forward,  and 
said.  Friends,  you  are  starving,  and  1  can 
help  you  ;  you  pine  for  your  literary  food, 
and  1  can  supply  it :  and  so,  taking  a  pair  of 
leather  inexpressiblee,  boots  (or  any  other 
"stock"),  should  make  you  forthwith  a  satis- 
'&ctory  dinner,  dishing  you  up  three  hot  vo- 
lumes in  a  trice: — tlut  Uteraiy  man  would 
deserve  tbe  thanks  of  the  public,  because  out 
of  so  Cltle  he  had  managed  to  fill  eq  many 
stomachs. 

VOL.  XXX.  8 


If  ever  such  a  time  of  war  ibonld  come, 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  (for  by  tbe  C<xi>tita- 
tion  of  this  Review  we  are  not  allowed  to 
look  to  Mr.  James  at  home,  or  other  authon 
whose  productive  powers  are  equally  prodi- 
gious), M.  Duma3  should  be  appointed  our 
book-maker,  with  the  full  c(xifid«ice  tiiat  be 
could  provide  us  with  more  than  any  other 
author  could  give:  not  with  mtai  perfaapi; 
the  dishes  so  cnnstructed  being  a  thought  un- 
substantial and  windy;  but ....  however,  a 
truce  to  this  kitchen  metaphor,  which  only 
means  to  imply  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  M. 
Dumas  can  produce  books  as  h«  does,  and 
that  he  ought,  for  tbe  sake  of  mankind,  to  at- 
tempt to  be  leas  prolific.  If  there  were  no 
other  writers,  or  ne  himself  wrote  ito  o^Mr 
books,  it  would  be  very  well  j  but  other 
writers  there  are  ;  be  himself  has,  no  doub^ 
while  these  have  been  crowing  the  cbannd, 
written  scores  of  volumes  more,  which,  pant- 
ing, we  shall  have  some  day  or  other  to  come 
up  with.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  thia 
over  pressure,  as  tbe  reader  will  see  by  cutr 
ing  bis  eye  over  tbe  calculation  given  in  the 
next  sentence. 

Hen',  for  example,  (being  at  this  instant  of 
writing  the  latest  published  of  a  aeries  of 
some  twelve  at  thirteen  goodly  tomes  d 
Imprtsiimu  dt  Voyage  of  the  last  couple  of 
years),  are  three  agreeable  readable  voluroes : 
describing  a  journey  which  can  be  most 
easily  performed  in  a  week,  or  at  most  nine 
days,  and  on  which  it  is  probable  M.  Dumas 
spvent  no  more  time.  Three  volumes  for  nine 
days  is  one  hundred  pages  per  diem;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes,  tbiitj-siz  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pages,  per  annum.  Thirty- 
six  thousand  five  hundrad  pages  per  annum 
would  produce  in  tbe  courae  of  a  natural  lite- 
rary life,  say  of  forty  years,  pages  one  mil- 
lionfbur  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  volumes 
four  thousand  right  hundred.  How  can 
mankind  bear  this  1  If  Heaven  awarded  the 
same  term  of  life  to  us,  we  might  certainly 
with  leisure  and  perseverance  get  through  a 
hundred  pages  a  day,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  a  year,  and  so  on  :  nay,  it  would  be 
mssible  to  ccmaume  double  that  quanti^  of 
Dumas,  and  so  finish  bim  off  in  twenty  yean. 
But  let  us  remember  what  bodes  there  are 
else  ia  the  world  besides  his :  what  Paul  de 
Eocks  and  Soulita  (Madame  Schopenhauer 
of  Weimar  ia  dead,  that's  one  corolbrt) !  what 
double-sheeted  Timeta  to  get  through  ev«^ 
horning  !  and  then  the  du^  we  owe  as  Bn- 
tish  citizens  to  the  teeming  quires  of  our  own 
country  !  The  mind  staggers  before  all  this 
vastness  of  books,  and  must  either  presently 
go  mad  with  too  much  reading,  or  become 
sullenly  indifferent  to  all :  preferring  to  quit 
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tbfl  grotmd  kltogether,  aa  it  cannot  hope  to 
k«ep  up  with  the  huot :  and  retreating  into 
drink,  oard-playing,  needlework,  or  aome 
other  occupation  for  intellect  and  lime. 

But  with  a  protest  aa  to  the  length  of  the 
▼olumei,  it  ii  impoMible  to  deny  that  they 
will  ffive  the  lover  of  light  literature  a  few 
boiira  amiwing  reading  :  nay,  as  ponibly 
the  author  will  imagine,  of  instruction  too. 
For  here  he  ia  again,  though  less  successfully 
than  in  his  Crima  Ciitbres,  the  minute  his- 
torian :  and  a^aia,  we  are  bound  to  say  with 
perfect  success,  the  pure  dramatic  roraanciat. 
He  saya  he  makes  "  preparatory  studies"  be- 
fore visiting  a  country,  which  enable  hiin 
therefore  to  go  through  it  '^without  a  cice- 
rone, without  a  guide,  and  without  a  plan  j" 
(see  how  the  book-maker  shows  himself  in 
this  tittle  sentence  :  aay  one  of  the  phrases 
would  have  answered,  hut  M.  Dumas  must 
take  three  I]  and  would  have  us  to  believe, 
like  M.  Victor  Hugo,  whose  tour  over  part 
of  the  same  country  we  noticed  six  months 
back,  that  at  each  place  he  comes  to  he  is  in 
K  position  to  pour  out  hi«  vast  stores  of  pre- 
viously-accumulated knowledge,  to  illustrate 
the  scene  before  his  eyes. 

Other  persons,  however  (especially  envious 
critics,  who  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
labours  may  poasibty  take  a  pompous  advan- 
tage of  the  same  cheap  sort  of  learning), 
know  very  well  that  there  is  such  a  book  as 
the  Biographie  Urtiversrlle  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  ia  all  ancient  cities  Nature  has  kindly 
implanlM)  a  certain  race  of  antiquarians,  who 
remain  as  faithful  to  them  as  the  moss  and 
weeds  that  grow  oq  the  old  ramparts,  and 
whose  instinct  it  is  to  cbronicle  the  names 
and  Bctitme  of  all  the  great  and  small  illus- 
trious whom  their  native  towns  have  produced. 
Bookmakers  ought  to  thank  Heaven  daily 
for  sucb,  as  the  learned  of  old  were  instructed 
to  thank  Heaven  for  sending  dictionary -mak- 
ers. What  would  imaginative  writers  do 
without  such  men,  who  give  them  the  fects 
which  they  cnn  embroider ;  the  learniog 
which  tbey  can  appropriate  ;  the  little  quaint 
dates  and  circumstances,  which  the  great 
writer,  bad  be  been  compelled  to  hunt  for 
them,  must  have  sought  in  vast  piles  of  folios, 
written  in  LaUn  much  too  crabbed  for  his 
easy  scholarship  \  In  the  midst  of  the  rub- 
bish of  centuries,  in  which  it  is  the  antiqua- 
rian's nature  to  grub,  he  lights  every  now 
and  then  upon  a  pretty  fact  or  two — a  needle 
in  the  midst  of  the  huge  bundle  of  primeval 
straw.  The  great  writer  seizing  the  needle, 
polisbea  it,  gilds  it,  puts  a  fine  sliem  Jewel  at 
the  top,  and  wean  it  in  his  bosom  in  a  stately 
way.  Let  him  do  so  in  Heaven's  name,  but 
at  iMit  let  bim  be  decently  gratefiil,  and  say 
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who  was  the  diKDverer  of  the  treasure. 
When,  for  instance,  Signer  Victor  Hugo  roars 
out  twenty  pages  of  oates,  declaring  on  his 
affidavit  that  he  gives  them  from  memory, 
and  tliat  he  himself  was  the  original  compiler 
of  the  same ;  or  the  noble'  Alexander  Du- 
mas, alter  a  walk  through  some  Belgic  or 
Rhenish  town,  guts  the  guide-book  ol  the 
modest  antiquary  of  the  place  to  make  a  flam- 
ing fevilltton  thereof,  and  has  the  assurance 
to  call  bis  robberies  "des  £tudes  pripara- 
toires ;"  we  feel  that  he  is  following  a  course 
reprehensible  in  so  great  a  writer,  and  must 
take  leave  accordingly  and  respectfully  to 
reprehend  him. 

But  though  we  find  our  author  so  disin- 
clined generally  to  state  whence  bis  informa- 
tion is  gained,  there  is  on  the  other  band  this 
excuse  to  be  made  for  him  ;  namely,  that  the 
information  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  relied  up- 
on, the  facts  being  distorted  and  caricatured 
according  as  the  author's  furious  imagination 
may  lead  him.  History  and  the  world  are 
stages  to  bim,  and  melodramas  or  most  bloody 
tragedies,  the  pieces  acted.  We  have  seen 
this  sufficiently  even  in  bis  better  sort  of 
boobs.  Murders,  massacres,  coup*  de  hachi, 
grim  humorous  bravoes,  pathetic  executioners, 
and  such  like  characters  and  incidents,  are 
those  he  always  rejoices  in.  Arriving  at  Brus- 
sels, he  walks,  for  tbe  length  of  some  three 
pages,  through  the  city.  Returning  home, 
the  guide  book  and  the  biographical  dictionary 
Bire  at  work.  Fires,  slaughters,  famines,  assas- 
sinations, crowd  upon  the  psge  (relieved  by 
a  hu.-Dorous  interlude),  and  so  in  a  twinkling 
fifty  pages  are  complete.  At  Antwerp  be 
passes  at  tbe  museum — say  an  hour:  tbe 
museum  is  very  small,  and  any  non-profes- 
sional person  will  probably  find  an  hour's 
visit  sufficient.  Afler  the  museum  he  ha* 
"iioo  good  hours  before  the  departure  on  the 
railroad."  For  the  first  hour,  we  have  Ru- 
bens, his  life  and  tiroes :  for  the  "  two  good 
hours,"  Napoleon  and  his  system,  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  the  only  promenade  in  the  town 
(the  picturesque  and  stately  old  city  in  which 
every  lofty  street  is  a  promenade) !,  the  docks 
and  the  names  of  frigates  huilt  there.  All,  of 
course,  learned  by  iludes  pripaTaioi'ret.  At 
Ghent  he  sleeps:  Charles  V.,  Napoleon  again, 
ihe  B''guiniige,  and  some  scandalous  stories, 
which  ihe  guides  are  in  tbe  habit  of  telling  to 
ail  travcllera,  as  it  would  appear:  for  we  have 
had  in  our  own  experience  to  listen  to  the  self- 


*  M.  Dumas,  in  tbis  bocdc,  taiks  of  tiii  patemsl 
coat  oTuulB,  nod  has,  we  are  credibl;  informed,  u- 
sumed  in  some  place  the  style  sad  titles  of  Vi^cauDl 
Dumaa.  For  M.  Victor  Hugo's  displaj'  of  leamiof, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  uie  57tb  munber  of  Ihji 
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■ame  itotin.  At  Bnigei,  M.  Dumai  panei  & 
day,  and  fifiy  pages  of  legends  r^rding 
Bddwic  of  Anders  find  ui  isnie  bom  bia 
fluent  pen. 

Hii  maia  object  in  going  to  Bnineti  wu, 
he  aaye,  to  lee  Waterloo,  and  u  hii  chapter 
coDCerniDg  that  ftmous  place  ia  a  very  biiiu»- 
ing  one,  we  translate  it  entire.  The  fint  part 
relates  picturesquely  and  brilliantly  the  au- 
thor's first  and  last  view  of  Napoleon. 

"  My  chief  object  in  going  to  Brussels  was  a 
pUgriuiaffe  to  Waterloo. 

"  For  Waterloo  is  aot  only  for  me,  as  for  all 
Freochmen,  a  great  pdiiical  dale;  but  was 
also  one  of  utoae  recollections  of  jouth 
which  leave  upon  ihe  mind  erer  afier  lo  pro- 
fbiBid  and  powerful  aa  impreasioD.  I  nerer  saw 
Napoleon  but  twice :  the  first  time  when  be  was 
going  to  Waterloo,  the  second  time  when  he 
quilled  it. 

"  The  little  town  where  I  was  bora,  and 
which  my  mother  inhabited,  is  siiaated  at  twen- 
ty lenguesfrom  Paris,  upon  one  of  the  tbreeroads 
leading  to  Brussels.  It  was,  then,  one  of  the  ar- 
teries which  gave  a  pasaa^  to  that  generous 
blood  that  was  about  to  Bow  at  Waterloo 

"  Already,  foe  about  three  weeks  the  town  had 
worn  the  aspect  of  B  camp.  Every  day  at  about 
four,  drum  and  trumpet  sounded,  and  young  and 
old  who  could  not  weary  of  the  spectacle,  would 
niah  out  of  town  at  the  rraise,  and  return  a^ain, 
accompanying  soma  aplendid  re^ment  of  that 
old  guard,  which  the  world  believed  to  be  de- 
elroyed  ;  but  which,  at  the  call  uf  its  ancient 
chief,  seemed  as  it  were  to  coma  forth  from  its 
icy  tomb:  appearing  amongst  us  a  gloriauii 
spectre,  with  its  old,  worn,  bear-shin  caps  and  its 
baoners  muiilaied  by  the  balls  of  Aiuterlitz  and 
Marengo.  Next  day  it  would  be  a  splendid  legi- 
ment  (»  chasseurs  with  their  streamingcolbacis, 
or  some  innompleie  squadrons  of  the  briUiant 
dragoons,  whose  rich  tmiforms  have  disappeared 
from  our  army :  too  magniGceot,  no  doubt,  for 
times  of  peace.  On  another  day  we  would  hear 
the  dull  clatter  of  the  cannon  as  they  passed, 
crouched  on  iheir  carriage,  causing  ourhonses  lo 
shake  as  they  rattled  on,  and  eacb,  Uke  the 
regiments  to  which  ib^'  belonged,  bearing  a 
Dame  which  presaged  victory.  There  were 
troops  of  all  kinds,  even  down  to  a  detachment 
of  Mamelukes,  the  last  feeble  mutilated  rem- 
nant of  the  constilar  guard,  carrying  each  his 
drop  of  blood  to  the  gruid  human  hecatomb  that 
was  about  to  be  oSerei  up  on  the  altar  of  our 
couDtry.  It  was  to  the  music  of  our  natiooal 
airs  that  all  these  warriors  passed ;  singins  those 
old  republican  songs  which  Bona  par  [e  bad  slam- 
meied  forth,  but  which  Napoleon  had  proscribed; 
songs  which  can  never  die  in  our  country,  and 
which  the  emperor  tolerated  at  length,  knowing 
full  well  that  ne  must  address  himself  to 
aympaihies  iifallnow,  and  that  it  was  no 
recollections  of  IS09,  but  of  iTdS,  which  he 
must  recall.  I  was  then  but  a  child,  as  I  have 
aaid,  for  I  waa  scarcely  twelve  years  old  j  aod  I 
know  not  what  impreesioa  that  sight,  tlut  mn- 
aic,  ifaoM  rcccdleciiona,  may  awaua  in  otheta: 


bat  I  ftoow  that  with  me  it  was  a  delMum ! 
For  a  fortnight  they  ccnld  not  get  me  back  to 
school  again,  bat  I  ran  through  streat  and  hig^ 
road — I  was  like  a  mad-man ! 

Then,  one  moming— I  think  it  was  the  12th 
of  June — we  read  in  toe  Monilrur, 

To-morrow,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  will 

quit  the  capital  lojoio  the  army.     His  Majesty 

will  lake  the  route  of  t^oissons,  Laonand  Avesne.' 

Napoleon  then  wm  lo  take   the  same  route 

1  his  army.    Napoleo 

town :  I  waa  going  U 

Napoleon  i  It  was  a  great  name  for  me, and 
one  which  represented  ideas  strangely  differing. 

"  I  had  heard  the  name  cursed  by  my  faiber, 
an  old  republican  soldier,  who  sent  back  the  coat 
of  arms  the  Emperor  sent  faim,  saying  that  he 
had  his  family  coal  which  appeared  sufficient  to 
him.  And  vet  it  was  a  noble  shield  to  quarter 
with  that  of  his  father's:  thai  which  represent- 
ed a  pyramid,  a  palm-tree,  and  the  headsof  three 
horses  which  my  father  had  killed  under  him  at 
Mantna,  wiih  this  device,  at  once  firm  aod  eon- 
.liaiory :  Sam  haint,  fans  craintt ! 

"I  had  beard  the  name  exalted  by  Morat,one 
of  the  friends  who  remained  faithful  lo  my  fa- 
ther during  his  disgrace:  a  soldier  whom  Napo- 
leoQ  had  made  a  general ;  e  general  whom  he 
had  made  a  king;  and  who  one  Gne  day  forgot 
all,  though  just  at  the  time  when  he  should  have 
remembered  it. 

Finally,  I  bad  heard  it  judged  with  the  in^ 
partiality  of  hiatory,  by  my  godfather,  Brune,  the 
philosophic  soldier,  who  always  fourh  t,  his  Taci- 
' '  ]  hand  :  ever  ready  to  aben  bis  blood  for 
._.  ._..  itry,  whoever  might  be  the  chief  de- 
manding it,  fjoais  XVI.,  a  Robespierre,  Barraa, 
r  Napoleon. 

"All  this  WBsboiluig  in  my  young  brain,  when 
suddenly  the  rumour  came  among  ua,  brought 
down  by  the  official  speaking-trumpet. 

"  Napoleop  is  about  to  pass. 

"Now  the  Jtf0Rt't«r  reached  us  en  the  thir- 
teenth :  it  was  the  very  day. 

"  'I'here  was  no  talk  now  of  making  ha- 
rangues, or  raising  triumphal  arches  in  his  ho 
oooT.  Napoleon  was  in  a  hnrry.  Napoleon 
q^uitted  the  pen  fcH'  the  sword,  command  for  ae- 
1100.  Nanoletai  passed  like  the  lightning,  hop- 
ing to  strike  tike  the  thnnderbolL 

"  The  Moiuleur  did  not  say  at  what  hour  Na- 

EoleoD  would  pass;  hui  very  early  all  the  town 
ad  gathered  together  ai  the  end  of  the  Sue  de 
Paris.  I  for  my  part  with  other  children  of  my 
age,  had  gone  forward  as  fiir  as  an  emioence, 
from  which  we  could  see  the  high-rood  for  the 
space  of  B  league. 

"  There  we  stayed  from  morning  imlil  three 
o'clock. 

"  At  three  o'clock  we  saw  a  conrier  coming. 
He  approached  us  rapidly.  Very  tooo  be  was 
up  with  us.  *Is  the  Emperor  coming?'  we 
cried  to  him.  He  stretched  bis  hand  out  to  ibe 
horizon. 

" '  There  he  ia,'  said  he. 

'■In  fact,  we  saw  two  carriages  apDroaehing, 
gallopuig,  each  with  six  horses.  I'bey  dlsap. 
pearsd  &  ao  instant  in  a  valley,  then  roee  Uaiu 
at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  disULQix  from  ns.  "Rai 
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*'  We  mrrived  breaihless,  ftod  ooly  [irecedi 
[he  Emperor  by  Bome  fire  hundred  paces, 
thoogbt  Be  would  Doi  atap,  whaleveT  roigbl  be 


the  crowd  awaitioe  hioi :  and  ko  made 
pott-hooK,  wbeo  lEUok-down  half  dead  wiib 
the  runaing;  bui  at  anv  late  I  waa  there.  la  a 
momeot,  appeared  iDrning  ibe  eoriiet  of  a  Biteet, 
the  foumas  horses  j  then  ibe 'postiUitHia  all 
covered  wiu  ribbons  ;  then  ihe  carriages  ihem- 
selTea ;  then  (he  people  foUowtng  the  carriages. 
The  carriages  stopped  at  the  post. 

"  I  saw  Napoleoo  ! 

"  He  was  dressed  in  a  (^reea  coat,  wiifaliiile 
epaulets,  and  wore  tbe  officer's  cross  of  the  Le- 
gioD  of  Hoooor.  1  ooly  saw  bis  bust,  framed  ia 
tbe  aquare  of  t2ie  carriage  window. 

"  His  head  fell  upon  bis  cbesi— that  famous 
medallic  bead  of  ibe  old  Boman  emperors.  His 
forehead  fell  forward  ;  his  features,  immovable, 
were  of  the  yellowish  colour  of  wax;  only  his 
eyes  eppearra  to  be  alive. 

"  Next  him,  on  bis  left,  was  Prince  Jerome,  a 
king  without  a  kingdom,  but  a  feitbful  brother. 
"-^ -I  -. nj  .  c _r  .;_ 


req^ular  and  well  formed,  his  beard  black,  bis 
hair  elcsantly  arranged.  He  saltited  in  place  of 
hia  brother,  whose  vagne  glance  seemed  lost  in 
the  future — perhaps  in  the  past. 

"  Opposite  the  Emperor  was  Letort,  bis  aide- 
de-camp,  an  ardent  soldier,  who  seemed  already 
toimua  tbeair  of  battle:  he  was  smilios  too, 
the  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  bad  long  days  to  live ! 

"  All  this  lasted  for  about  a  minute.  Then 
the  whip  cracked,  the  horses  neighed,  and  it  all 
disappeared  like  a  vision. 

"Tnree  days  aAoriTBRls,  towards  evening, 
some  people  arrived  from  St.  Queniin :  they  said, 
that  as  they  came  away  tbev  liad  heard  caonoa. 

"  The  momine  of  the  17tii  a  courier  arrived, 
who  aoatiered  aU  along  ihe  road  tbe  news  of  tbe 

"  The  I8th  nothing.  The  19ih  noihiug :  only 
Tigue  romaan  were  abroad,  coming  no  one  knew 
whmce.  It  was  said  that  tbe  Emperor  was  at 
Brussels. 

,  "TheSOth.  Three  men  in  rags,  two  wound- 
ed, and  ridingjadedhoiMB  all  covered  with  foam, 
entered  tbe  town,  and  were  instantly  surrounded 
hy  the  whole  populatioo,  and  pushed  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  town-house. 

■■  These  men  hardly  spoke  French.      They 


only  shook  their  bends  Badly,  and  ended  by 
fosaingtbal  they  had  quitted  tbe  field  of  battle  of 
WkimIoo  at  eight  o'clock,  aod  that  the  battle 
waa  tost  when  they  came  away. 

"  It  was  tbe  advanced  guard  of  ibe  fugitives, 
"  We  would  not  believe  tbem.  We  said  these 
men  were  Prtisaian  spies.  Napoleon  could  not 
be  bealefi.  That  fine  army  which  we  had  seen 
pase,  could  not  be  destroyed.  We  wanted  to  put 
the  poor  fellows  into  prison ;  so  quickly  bud  we 
forgotten  '13  and  '14  to  remember  only  the  years 
which  bad  gone  before ! 

"  aiy  mother  ran  to  the  fort,  where  she  passed 
the  whole  day,  knowing  it  was  there  tbe  news 


mustarrive  whatever  it  were.  During  this  time 
I  looked  out  in  the  maps  for  Waterloo,  the  name 
□f  which  even  I  could  not  find;  and  began  to 
think  tbe  place  was  imaginary  as  was  the  men's 
account  of  the  battle. 

"  At  four  o'clock  more  fugitives  arrived,  who 
confirmed  the  news  of  tbe  first  comers.  These 
were  French  and  could  give  all  the  details  which 
were  asked  for.  Tbey  repeated  what  the  others 
had  said,  oaly  adding  that  Napoleon  and  his 
brother  were  killed.  This  we  would  not  believe ; 
Napoleon  might  not  be  invincible,  invulnerable 
be  certainly  was. 

"  Fresh  news  more  terrible  and  disasbous  con* 
tinned  to  come  in  until  10  o'clock  at  nighu 

"At  10  o'clock  at  night,  we  heard  the  noise 
of  a  carriage.  It  stopped,  and  the  postmaetet 
went  out  with  a  light.  We  followed  him. as  he 
ran  to  tbe  door  to  ask  for  news.  Then  he  start- 
ed a  step  back,  end  cried,  '  It's  the  Emperor!' 

"  I  got  on  a  stone  bench  and  looked  over  my  ' 
mother's  shoulder. 

"It  was  indeed  Napoleon:  seated  iAtfaeaame 
comer,  in  the  same  uniform,  his  head  on  his 
breati  as  before.  Perhaps  it  was  bent  a  little 
lower;  but  there  was  not  a  line  in  his  counten- 
ance, not  an  altered  feature,  to  mark  what  were 
tbe  duelings  of  the  great  gambler,  who  had  just 
staked  and  lost  tbe  world.  Jerome  and  Lett»'t 
were  not  with  him  now,  to  bow  and  smile  in  bis 
place.  Jerome  was  gathering  together  the  rem- 
nants of  Ihe  army,  Letort  had  beai  cut  in  two 
by  a  cannon-ball. 

"  Napoleoo lifled  hishead slowly.looked roiutd 
as  if  rousing  from  a  dream,  then  with  his  brief 
strident  voice — 

•"What  place  is  this  T'  he  said. 

" '  Villers-Coleret,  sire.' 

■"  How  many  league!  from  SoisaoiuT' 

"■Six,  sire." 

""From  Paris?' 

" '  Nineteen.' 

"'Telt  tbe  postboys  to  go  quick:' and  beoaee 
more  flung  himself  back  into  the  comer  of  his 
carriase,  his  head  falling  on  his  chest. 

"  The  horses  carried  him  away  as  if  they  had 

"  Tbe  world  knows  what  had  taken  place  be- 
twem  those  two  appatitions  of  Napoleon ! 

"  1  bad  always  said  I  would  go  and  visit  the 
place  with  tbe  unknown  name,  which  I  could 
not  find  on  the  maps  of  Belgium  on  the  SOth  of 
Juno,  1815.  and  which  has  since  been  inscribed 
on  that  of  Europe  in  cbaracieisof  blood.  The 
day  after  arriving  in  Brussels,  tben.I  wenttoit." 

How  much  of  this,  one  csBnot  fail  to  ask, 
with  that  unlucky  knowledge  of  the  atithor's 
character  which  a  penisal  of  his  works  will 
force  upon  one,  how  much  of  this  is  true  T  It 
certainty  is  doubtful  that  Alexander  Dumas's 
father,  the  general  who  must  have  been  killed 
in  Italy  when  his  son  was  scarce  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  should  have  discoursed  much  to 
the  lad  re^^ing  tbe  character  of  Bonaparte.* 


■  Since  this  was  written  a  satisfaetoiy  evidence 
occurs  to  OS.  In  onothN  volvme  of  M.  Daama,  we 
find  tbe  foUowins  pusage : 
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It  certaialy  ii  impowble  that  King  Joecbiin 
could  have  spent  much  time  at  VDlerB-Coteret 
aiding  with  Master  Alexander  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  Emperor.  Public  buiinesa, 
and  his  absence  on  military  duty  in  Germany, 
Spain,  RuMia,  and  in  his  liinsdom  of  Naple*, 
must  clearly  bare  jwevented  Muratfromver; 
intimate  conTersation  with  the  little  boy  who 
was  to  become  so  lamoua  a  dramatic  author. 
With  regard  to  Marshal  Brune  we  cannot  be 
so  certain:  let  us  give  our  author  full 
benefit  of  all  the  chances  in  hi«  favour. 
The  rest  of  hi«  evidence  is  no  doubt  true 
in  the  main,  and  is  told,  as  the  raader 
we  fiincy  will  allow,  with  ^ac  livelinen 
and  an  air  of  much  tmth.  It  is  a  pity,  aome- 
times,  therefore,  that  a  man  should  have  a 
dramatic  turn :  for  our  impression  on  reading 
this  brilliant  little  episode  regarding  Napoleon, 
instead  of  being  perfectly  satia&clory,  was  to 
try  td  ascertain  whether  be  had  passed  through 
Villers-Coteret  on  his  road  to  the  army ;  then, 
whether  he  had  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  at  what  time  1  And  though — failing 
in  certain  decisive  proof? — we  are  happy  to 
leave  M.  Dumai  in  possession  of  the  field  (or 
road)  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not,  we  are  forced 
to  say,  without  strong  suspicion  and  uncer> 
taiuty. 

From  lis  account  of  Napoleon,  let  us  turn 
to  our  author's  description  of  Waterloo ; 

''Id  ibree hours  we  bad  passed  ibrougU  the 
fioe  forest  of  Soign^es,  ana  airi?ed  at  Moot 
Saint-Jean.  Here  the  cicerooes  come  to  atieud 
you,  all  saying  that  they  were  the  guides  of  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  One  of  the  guides  is  an  Eng- 
lishmaD  patented  by  his  goTenunent,  and  wear- 
ing a  medal  as  a  commisiionnmrt.  If  any 
Frenchmaa  wish  lo  see  tbe  Geld  of  battle  the 
poor  devil  does  not  even  ofler  himself,  being  ha- 
bituated to  receive  from  them  pretty  severe  re> 
buffs.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  all  the  prac- 
tice of  tbe  English. 

"We  took  the  first  guide  that  came  to  tund. 
'  1  had  with  me  an  excellent  plan  of  the  battle, 
with  notes  by  tbe  Duke  of  Elchingen  (who  is  at 
this  moment  cioasiag  his  paternal  sabre  with 
the  vaiagan  of  the  Arabs),  and  asked  at  once  to 
be  led  to  the  raouumect  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange. Had  I  walked  a  hundred  steps  farther, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  guide,  for  it 
is  the  first  thine  yon  see  after  passing  the  farm 
of  Mont  Saini-Jean. 

"  We  ascended  the  mountain  which  has  been 
eonstmcted  by  the  hand  of  man  upon  the  very 
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"  '  1  am  the  sun,'  said  I,  '  of  General  Alexander 
Domas,  tbe  same  who,  being  taken  prisoner  ut  Tb- 
renlum,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  was 
poisoned  at  Brindisi  with  Matiscourl  and  Dolomien. 
This  happened  at  the  name  time  that  Caracclolo  was 
hanfied  in  the  bay  of  Naples.'  " 

Caracciolo  waa  hanged  in  the  year  1799  ;  General 
Damas  was  poiBoned  in  the  same  year  ;  his  son  was 
scarcely  twelve  years  old  in  1SI5,  and  perfectly  re- 
member! bow  his  father  used  to  cnne  Napoleon '.  1 


rt  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  fta,  atmc^  in 
shoulder  while  charging  chivalronsly,  hia 
hat  in  his  band,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  It 
is  a  sort  of  round  pvramid,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  whicn  you  ascend  by  means  of  a 
stau'  cut  in  the  ground  and  supported  by  planka. 
The  earth  of  which  the  hill  is  iormed  was  taken 
from  the  soil  over  which  it  looks,  and  tbe  aspect 
of  the  field  of  battle  is  in  eonseqtience  somewhat 
changed ;  the  ravine  in  this  place  possessing  an 
abruptoeu  which  it  had  not  originally.  On 
the  siunmit  of  this  pyramid  ia  a  colowal  lion 
(the  tail  of  which  our  soldiers  on  their  retntn 
from  Antwerp  would,  had  they  not  been  pre- 
vented, have  cut  off),  which  has  one  paW  placed 
on  a  ball,  and  with  its  head  turned  to  the  east 
menaces  France.  From  this  platform,  round 
the  lion's  pedestal,  you  look  upon  the  whole 
field  of  battle  from  Braine  L'Allend  and  the  ex- 
treme point  reached  by  the  division  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  to  the  wood  of  FricbermoDt  whtnce 
Blucher  and  bis  Prussians  issued;  and  from 
Waterloo,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  bat- 
tle no  doubt  because  the  tout  of  the  English  was 
Slopped  at  that  village,  to  Quatre  Bras  where 
Wellington  elMt  after  the  defeat  of  Liffliy,  and 
the  wood  of  Boeau  where  the  Didte  of  Bmns- 
wick  was  killed.  From  this  elevated  point  we 
awoke  all  the  shadows,  and  noise  and  smoke, 
which  have  been  extinguished  for  five-and-iwen- 

2'  years,  and  were  present  at  the  battle.  Yon- 
;t,  a  little  above  La  Haye  Sainie,  and  at  a 
Elace  whete  some  farm  buildings  have  since 
eea  erected.  Wellington  stood  s  considerable 
})art  of  the  day,  leaning  against  a  beech,  which 
an  Englishman  afterwards  bought  for  two  hun^ 
dred  francs.  At  the  same  lime  fell  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  chargingat  tbeheadof  aregimeoL  Near 
this  spot  are  the  monuments  oi  Gordon  and  tbe 
Hanoverians  i  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
plateau  of  Mont  Saint-Jean,  which  would  be 
about  as  high  as  the  monuments  which  we  have 
just  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  for  the  space  of 
about  two  acres  around  this  spot,  a  layer  of  ten 
feet  of  earth  bas  been  takrai  away  in  order  to 
fonn  the  hill.  It  was  on  this  poiot,  on  the  po»- 
session  of  which  depended  the  gain  of  the  day, 
that  for  three  hours  ibe  main  struggle  of  the 
battle  look  place.  Here  took  place  the  charge 
oflhelSOO  cutraaejers  Bpd  dragoons  of  Keller- 
maun  and  Milhaud.  Pursued  by  these  from 
sqUBie  to  square,  Wellington  only  owed  his 
safety  to  the  impassability  of  his  soldiers,  who 
let  themselves  be  poigoarded  at  their  post,  and 
fell  to  the  number  of  10,000  without  yielding  a 
step;  whilst  their  general,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  watch  in  his  hand,  eaihered  fresh  hope  in 
calculating  that  it  would  require  two  hours 
mote  of  actual  lime  to  kill  what  remained  of 
his  men.  Now  in  one  hour  he  expected  Blucher, 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  Night :  a  second  auxiliary 
of  whose  aid  he  was  certain,  should  Grauchv 
prevent  the  first  ally  from  coming  to  his  aid. 
To  conclude,  youder  on  the  plateau,  and  touch- 
ing the  high-road,  are  the  buildings  of  La  Have 
Saiole,  thrice  taken  and  retaken  by  Ney,  who 
had  in  these  three  attacks  five  horses  killed  ua* 
der  him. 
"  Now,  turning  our  regards  towards  France, 
-    -  '>!  -  -  -^  yQ^J  right,  in  the  midst  of  m 
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Utile  irood  the  farm  ofBcngoamoat,  wbiefa  Na- 
pdeoa  onieied  Jerome  not  to  abandoa  were  he 
and  all  bis  troops  to  Deriab  there.  In  the  face  of 
u»  18  the  fiHiD  of  Belle  Alliance,  from  which  Na- 
poleoa,  haviog  quitted  the  observatorf  at  Mod- 
plaisir,  wKtched  ibe  battle  for  two  hours,  caUing 
on  Oroucb;  to  g'ive  him  his  living  battatioos,  aa 
Auguaius  did  on  Verrea,  for  his  dead  legioiu. 
To  ibe  left  iathe  ravine  where  Cambronne,  when 
called  upoa  to  surrender,  replied,  not  with  the 
words  La  garde  mfurC  (for  in  our  rage  to  poetize 
ereryihing,  we  hare  attributed  to  him  a  phrase 
which  he  never  used),  but  with  a  eingle  expres- 
■ioD  of  the  barrafk'toom  much  more  Geice  and 
energetit,  though  not  perhaps  so  gMtieal.  In 
fine,  in  front  of  all  ibis  line  was  the  hif  h-road 
to  Bmsaels,  end  at  the  place  where  the  road 
rises  fil^hclv,  the  spectator  will  distinguish  the 
extreme  poial  to  which  Najjoleon  advanced, 
when  seeing  Blucher's  Prussians  (for  whom 
Wellington  was  looking  so  eagerly)  debouch 
from  the  wood  of  Friehermoni,  he  cried, '  Oh, 
here's  Grouchy  at  last,  and  the  battle's  ours.' 
It  was  his  last  cry  of  hope:  in  another  hour  that 
of  Sauve  gvi  peut  sounded  from  all  sides  in  bis 

"Those  who  wish  lo  examine  io  further  de- 
tail this  plain  of  9o  many  bloody  recollections, 
over  the  entcmble  of  which  we  have  just  cast  a 
(^ance,  will  descend  the  pyramid,  and,  in  the 
direction  of  Braine  L'Aliend  and  Frichermont. 
will  lake  the  Neville  road  which  condacts  to 
Hougoumont.  It  will  be  fog nd  just  as  it  was 
when,  called  away  by  Napoleon  at  three  o'cLicIt, 
Jerome  cfuitted  it.  It  is  battered  by  the  twelve 
guns  which  Oeneral  Foy  brought  down  to  the 
prioce.  It  looks  as  if  the  work  of  ruin  had  been 
done  hut  yeslerdev,  for  no  one  has  repaired  the 
ravages  of  the  snot-  Thus  you  will  be  shown 
the  stone  where  Prince  Jetome,  conducted  by 
the  same  gtiide  whom  be  bad  employed  before, 
came  to  sit:  another  Mariua  on  ih«  ruins  of 
another  Carthage. 

"  If  the  com  is  down  you  may  go  across  the  : 
fields  from  Hougoumont  to  Monplaisir  where  : 
Napoleon's  observatory  was,  and  from  the  ob-  ' 
servatory  to  the  bouse  of  Laeosto,  the  Emperor's  ' 
gnide,  to  which,  ihrice  in  the  course  of  the  battle. 
Napoleon  returned  from  Belle  Alliance.  It  Was  ; 
at  a  few  yards  from  this  house,  and  seated  on  a  i 
little  eminence  commandiDg  the  field  of  battle, '. 
that  Napoleon  received  Jerome  whom  he  had 
sent  for,  and  who  joined  him  at  three  ia  the  af- 
teroDon.  The  prince  sat  down  on  the  Emperor's 
left,  and  Marshal  Soult  was  on  his  right,  and 
Ney  was  sent  for,  who  soon  joined  them.  Na- 
poleon had  by  him  a  bottle  of  Bordeauic  Wine, 
and  a  full  glass  wliieh  he  put  every  now  and 
then  mecbanicallv  to  his  lips ;  and  when  Jerome 
and  Nej'  arrived  he  smiled  (for  they  were  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  blooil,Bnd  he  loved  to  see 
his  soldiers  thus),  and  still  keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  field,  sent  for  three  glasses  to  Lacosto's 
bouse,  one  for  Soult,  one  for  Ney,  and  one  for 
Jerome.  There  were  but  iwo,glMBes  left,  how- 
ever, each  of  which  the  Emperor  filled  and  ^ve 
to  a  marshal,  then  he  gave  nis  own  to  Jerome. 

"Then  with  that  soft  voice  of  his,  which  he 
knew  so  wdl  how  to  use  upon  occasion,  '  Ney, 
my  brave  Ney,'  eatd  he,  (AouJng  him  for  the  first 
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time  since  hta  retuni  fma  Elba,  <  thoti  wilt  lake 
the  13,000  men  of  Milhaud  and  Kellermann; 
thou  wilt  wait  until  ray  old  grumblers  have 
fonad  thee;  thou  wilt  give  the  coup  de  bouloir  ; 
and  then  if  Qrouchy  arrives  the  day  is  ours.    Go.' 

Ney  went,  and  gave  the  coup  dt  boutair :  but 
Grouchy  never  came. 

'>  From  this  yon  should  take  the  road  to  Ge- 
nappes  and  Brussels  across  the  farm  of  Belle 
Alliance,  where  Blucher  and  Wellington  met 
after  the  battle;  and  foUuwing  the  road,  yon 
presently  come  to  the  last  point  to  which  Napo- 
leon advanced,  and  where  he  saw  that  it  was 
not  Grouchy  but  Blucfaer  who  was  coming  up, 
like  Desaix  at  Marengo,  to  gain  a  lost  baiile. 
Fifiy  yards  off  the  right  you  stand  in  the  Tery 
spot  occupied  by  the  square  into  which  Napoleon 
Buog  himself,  and  where  be  did  all  he  could  to 
die.  Each  English  vollej'  carried  awav  whole 
ranks  round  about  him ;  and  at  the  beau  of  each 
new  rank  as  it  formed,  Napoleon  placed  himself: 
his  brother  Jerome  from  behind  eDdeavouriD^  in 
vain  to  draw  him  back,  while  a  brave  Corsicsn 
officer.  General  Campi,  came  forward  with  equal 
coolness  each  time,  and  placed  himself  and  his 
horse  between  (he  Emperor  and  the  enemy's 
batteries.  At  last,  af[er  three  quarters  of  aa 
hour  of  carnage.  Napoleon  turned  round  to  liis 
brother:  'It  appears,'  said  he,  'that  death  will 
have  none  of  us  as  yet.  Jerome,  take  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army.  I  am  sony  to  have  known 
thee  so  late.'  With  thin,  giving  his  hand  to  his 
brother,  he  mounted  a  horse  that  was  brought 
him,  pg^ed  like  a  miracle  through  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  arriving  at  Genappes,  tried  for  a  mo- 
ment to  rally  the  armv-  Seeing  his  efforts  were 
vain,  he  got  on  hoiaeback  again,  and  arrived  at 
La'on  on  the  night  of  the  19-SOih. 

"  Five- and- twenty  years  have  passed  away 
since  that  epoch,  and  it  is  only  now  that  France 
begins  to  comprehend  thai  for  the  Uberty  of  Eu- 
rope Ibis  deleat  was  necessary:  though  sill] 
profoundly  enraged  and  humiliated  that  ^e 
should  have  been  marked  out  as  the  victim.  In 
looking  too,  round  this  field  where  so  msoy 
Spartans  fell  for  her;  the  Orange  pyramid  in 
the  midst  of  it,  the  tombs  of  Gordon  and  the 
Hanoverians  round  about ;  you  look  in  vain  for 
a  stone,  a  cross,  or  an  inscription  lo  recall  our 
country.  It  is  because,  one  day,  God  will  call 
her  to  resume  the  work  of  universal  deliverance 
commenced  by  Bonaparte  and  interrupted  bi 
Nepoleou, — and  then,  the  work  done,  we  w'  ' 
turn  the  head  of  the  Nassau  Lion  towards  E 
rope,  and  all  will  be  said." 


wi£ 


If  in  future  ages,  when  the  French  nation 
have  played  the  part  of  liberators  of  the 
world  (which  it  seems  they  will  play  whether 
the  world  asks  them  or  not),  it  will  be  any 
accommo'iation  to  France,  that  the  tail  of  the 
Lion  of  Nassau  should  be  turned  towards  that 
country,  according  to  Dumas's  notable  plan, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  indulging  her  in  so 
very  harmless  a  fancy.  Conqueror  never 
surely  put  forward  a  less  selGsn  wish  than 
this.  Meanwhile  the  English  reader  will  be 
pleased,  we  think,  with  H.  Dumaa's  lively 
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wid  pidursiqw  deicripliaii  of  the  groiUKi  of 
this  lamoua  field  ;  which  ii  written  too,  u  we 
believe,  with  not  too  much  acrimoDy,  and 
with  justice  in  the  main.  Aj  for  tb«  dtroutt 
of  the  Engliafa  being  stopped  at  the  village 
of  Waterloo,  the  tears  of  tbe  duke  aa  he  was 
chassi  from  one  square  to  anotber — these  and 
other  points  stated  we  leave  to  be  judged  by 
military  authorities,  having  heie  no  call  to 
contradict  them.  But  what  may  be  nid  hon- 
eslly  with  regard  to  the  author,  without  stop- 
ping to  queition  his  details,  is,  that  his  feeling 
u  manty,  and  not  unkindly  towards  hia  ene- 
my ;  and  that  it  ia  pleasant  to  find  Frenchmen 
at  last  b^in  to  write  id  this  way.  He  is 
beaten,  and  wanta  to  bare  bis  revenge :  every 
geoerouB  apirit  tbey  say  wi^ea  the  aame : 
and  the  aentiment  is  what  ia  called  "  all  fair." 

But  suppose  Dumas  has  bis  revenge  and 
beats  the  English,  let  blm  refiRct  that  the 
English  will  want  their  chance  again :  and 
that  we  may  go  on  murdering  each  other  for 
ever  and  ever  unless  we  atop  somewhere : 
and  why  not  now  as  well  as  on  a  future  day  1 
Promising  mutually  (and  oh,  what  a  comfort 
would  it  be  to  hear  Waterloo  no  longer  talked 
of  after  dinner!)  not  to  boast  any  more  of 
the  victory  on  this  nde  of  the  water,  and  not 
to  thivaten  revenge  for  it  on  the  other. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  absurd 
warlike  spirit. 

"  Tbe  court  of  Berlin  never  allows  an  oppor- 
luniiy  to  escape  of  sbowiog  iis  envioua  and  aoii- 
ievuluiiona»  hatred  of  Prance.  France  on  lier 
side  takes  Waterloo  to  heart:  so  that,  with  a 
little  good  will  on  tbe  part  of  the  miniaiers  of 
either  country,  matters  may  be  arranged  to  every- 
body's salislaetioa. 

"For  ourselves,  who  have  fsilh  in  tbe  futuie, 
we  wonid  propose  to  Eiag  Louis  Philippe,  in- 
stead of  thai  ridiculous  pancarU  which  is  used 
as  the  arms  of  revolulioDsry  France,  to  emblazon 
tlie  eacnicheun  of  our  couniry  in  the  following 
way: 

"  In  the  first  qnarier,  the  Oallie  cock  with 
which  we  took  Borne  and  Delphi. 

"  In  the  second,  Napoleon's  esgle  with  which 
we  look  Cairo,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
Moscow, 

"  In  the  ihirJ,  Charlemagne's  bees  wiih  which 
we  louk  Saiooy,  Spain,  and  Lombardy. 

"  In  (he  foUTib,  the  fieur-d^ljrs  of  Saint  Loois 
with  which  we  look  Jrrusalem,  Mansourah, 
Tunis,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Alsiers. 

"  Then  we  would  take  a  raotio,  which  we 
would  try  to  keep  better  than  William  of  Hol- 
land did  his 

"  Veai  dedil,  Deui  dabil, 
and  we  should  have  jusithe  finest  escutcheon  in 
aie  world." 

You  rob  a  man  of  hia  purse :  you  are 
seized  by  a  posse  of  constables  whom  tbe  man 
cbUs,  and  obliged  to  giv«  up  tbe  pursei  being 


transported  or  whipped  veiy  like^  for  yaw 
pains.  'Borne,  Delphi,  Jenualem,  Vienna,' 
and  the  rest,  are  so  many  instances  of  the  sys- 
tem :  but  though  religion  is  always  comment 
dable,  it  ia  surely  in  this  instance  misapplied; 
nor  has  tbe  ibotpad  who  cries  "Money  or 
yotir  life,"  much  light  to  say  Dtiu  dedit  as 
be  pockets  the  coin.  Let  M.  Dumas,  a  man 
of  the  pen,  expose  the  vaingloriea  of  these 
hectoring  practitioners  of  the  sword,  and  cor- 
rect them  as  one  with  his  great  aulbority 
might  do :  correcting  in  future  editions  such 
incendiary  passages  as  that  quoted  above,  and 
of  which  the  commence njent,  a  manifest 
provocatitm  to  the  Prussians,  might  provoke 
"  woes  unnumbered,"  were  the  latter  to  take 
the  hint. 

As  soon  as  he  enters  tbe  Prussian  territory, 
our  author  looks  about  him  with  a  very  cau- 
tious air,   and  smartly  reprehends  tbe  well- 


"We  arrived  in  the  coach-yard  just  as  the 
horses  were  put  too.  There  were  lucky  places 
in  the  inieiior,  which  I  took,  and  was  puiiioc'roy 
ticket  into  my  pocket,  when  my  friend  M.  Pou- 
lain  told  me  in  the  firat  plaiK  to  read  ii. 

"  For  tbe  convenience  of  travellers,  it  is  wri^ 
ten  in  German  and  French.  I  found  that  I  bad 
the  fourth  place  in  the  coach,  and  that  1  was 
forbidden  to  change  places  with  my  neighbour, 
evea  wiili  the  consent  of  the  latter.  This  disci- 
pline altogether  military,  acquainted  me,  even 
more  than  did  the  infernal  jargon  of  the  postil- 
lion, thsi  we  were  about  to  enter  Ihe  possessions 
of  his  Majesty  Frederick  William. 

"I  embraced  M.  Poulain.and  at  ihe  appointed 
hour  we  set  off. 

"  As  I  had  a  curner  place,  the  tyraiuy  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Piussia  did  not  appear  al- 
together iasuppor table,  and  1  must  conless  that 
I  fell  as  profoundly  asleep  as  if  we  had  hi>en 
travelling  in  the  freest  country  in  tbe  world. 
At  about  three  o'clock,  however,  that  is  to  say, 
just  at  daybreak,  I  was  awakened  by  the  stop- ' 
page  of  tbe  carriage. 

"  1  thought  at  first  some  accident  must  have 
happened ;  that  we  were  either  on  a  bank  or  in 
the  mud;  and  put  my  bend  out  of  window. 
I  was  mistaken  regarding  the  accident,  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  happened.  We  were  siaDdiag 
aloce  upon  ihe  finest  road  possible. 

"I  took  my  billet  out  of  my  pocket.  1  read  it 
once  more  carefully  ihrou^h  :  end  having  ascer- 
tained that  I  was  not  forbidden  to  address  my 
neighbour,  I  asked  him  bow  long  we  bad  been 
stationary. 

"  '  About  twenty  minutes,'  he  said, 

" '  And  may  I,  without  indiscretion,'  I  rejoii^ 
ed,  '  take  the  bberty  to  ask  why  we  are  stop- 
ping T' 

" '  We  are  waiting,' 

"'Oh,  we  are  waiting:  and  what  are  we 
wailing  for  ?' 

" '  We  are  waiting  for  tbe  lime.' 

'"What  lime?' 
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" '  The  time  wh«  we  hmn  the  right  to  airire. 

" '  Theie  is  then  a  fixed  hoot  for  oniriDg  ?' 

" '  Etst^ thing  is  fixed  io  Fiusaia.' 

" '  ind  if  we  arrived  before  the  hoar  V 

" '  The  condaclor  would  be  punuihed.' 

"  'Andifafterl' 

"' He  would  be  pimithediD  like  manaer.' 

'' '  Upoa  my  won!  the  arrangement  is  eaiisf&c- 

)t  for 

the  world  have  coiuiadicted  a  geailemaa  whose 
politicalcoaviciions  seemed  to  be  so  firm.  My  ap- 
probatioD  seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure, 
and  emboldened  by  thai,  and  by  hia  polite  and 
succinct  mamier  of  answering  my  former  ques- 
tions, I  was  encouraged  to  put  some  new  ones. 
"  '  I  beg  pardon,  sit,'  ccaitinued  I,  '  but  will 

Sou  faTouT  me  by  staiiag  at  what  boar  the  con- 
actor  Dusht  to  arrive  at  Aix-ta-Chapelle.' 
"  '  A[  tnirty-five  miaules  past  five. 
"  '  But  suppose  bis  watch  goes  slow  V 
"  '  Watches  never  go  alow  in  Prusaia.'  . 
"  '  Have  the  goodness  to  esplaia  that  circi 
stance  to  me  if  yon  please-' 
"  *  It  is  very  simple.' 

*• '  The  conductor  has  before  him,  in  his  pit 
a  clock  locked  up  in  a  case,  and  ibal  is  regulated 
by  the  clock  at  the  Diligence  office.  He  knows 
at  what  hour  be  onebt  to  arrive  at  this  or  that 
town,  and  pre»es  or  delays  bis  postillions  accord- 
ingly, so  that  he  may  arrive  at  Aix-la-CfaapdIe 
exactly  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  five.' 

"  '  lam  sorry  to  be  so  eiceedmely  troublesome, 
sir;  but  your  polilmess  is  such  that  I  must  ven- 
ture on  one  queaiiou  more.' 

"  '  Well,  sir  r 

'■ '  Well,  sir,  with  all  these  precautions,  bow 
happens  it  ibat  we  are  forced  to  wait  now  V 

'"It  is  most  probably  because  the  conductor 
did  as  you  did,  fell  asleep;  and  the  postillion 
profited  of  this,  and  went  quicker.' 

"•C*  that's  it,  is  it?  Well  then  I  think  I 
will  take  advantage  of  the  delay  and  get  out  of 
the  coach.' 

"  '  People  never  get  out  of  the  coach  in  Pros- 

«B.' 

"'That's  bard,  certainly.  I  wanted  to  look 
at  yonder  castle  on  your  side  of  the  road.' 

"  '  That  is  the  castle  of  Emtnaburg.' 

"  '  What  was  the  caaile  of  Emmaburg  V 

"'The  place  where  the  nocturnal  adventure 
took  place  betweea  Egioherd  and  Emma.' 

"'Indeed!  will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
change  places  with  me,  and  let  me  look  at  the 
castle  from  your  side  V 

" '  I  would  wiih  pleasure,  but  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  clianee  places  in  Prussia.' 

"  '  Peaie !  I  had  forgotten  that,'  said  I. 

" '  Cei  tittpta  de  Franzei,  ilitre  Iris  pavards,' 
said,  without  imetosiog  his  eyes,  a  fat  German 
who  sat  gravely  in  a  comer  opposite  to  me,  and 
who  had  not  opened  bis  lips  smce  we  left  Liege. 

'"Wbat  was  that  you  said,  sir?'  said  I,  turo- 
iog  briskly  round  towards  him,  and  not  over 
well  satisfied  with  hi;  observation. 


'  CAc  n. 


"'  You  do  very  well  to  sleep,  air.    Bm  I  re- 
commend you  not  to  dream  out  loud :  do  you 


understand  me  ?    Or  if  roadDdnuii,dtcunii 
your  native  language.' " 

We  have  giTen  this  story  at  fiiU  length, 
ngt  because  it  is  true,  which  it  certainly  m 
sot;  or  because  ifit  were  true,  the  truth  would 
be  worth  knowing:  but  as  &  specimen  of  the 
art  of  bookmaking,  which  coiild  never  have 
been  pnxiluced  by  any  less  experient^ed  worit- 
man  than  the  great  dramatiat  Alexander  Du- 
mas. The  reader  won't  fail  to  see,  bow  that 
pretty  little  drama  is  arranged,  and  the  pe^ 
sonages  kept  up.  Mark  the  easy  air  which 
the  great  traveller  assumes  in  putting  his 
questions ;  the  cool,  sneering  politeness, 
which,  as  a  member  <d^  (be  Great  Nation,  be 
is  tuithorized  to  assume  when  interrogating  a 
subject  of  "  fais  Majesty  Frederick  William." 
What  point  there  is  in  those  brief  cutting 
questions  I  what  meekness  in  the  poor  Ger>  - 

piles  !  All  the  world  is  on  the  laugb, 
while  the  great  FreDchman  is  playing  nis 
man  off;  and  every  now  and  then  be  turns 
round  to  his  audience  with  a  knowin|;  wink 
and  a  grin,  bidding  us  be  delighted  wiib  the 
absurdities  of  this  mlow.  He  wondeia  thai 
there  should  he  a  fixed  hour  for  a  coach  to 
arrive.  Why  should  there  t  Coaches  do 
not  arrive  at  fixed  houn  in  France.  There 
they  are  contented  with  a  dirty  diligeiK«  (as 
our  friend,  the  JVn/ut/orscAer,  called  it  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Review),  and,  alter 
travelling  three  miles  an  hour,  to  arrive  some 
time  or  other.  As  coaches  do  not  arrive  at 
stated  hours  in  France,  why  should  they  in 
any  other  countries  1  If  four  milea  an  bout 
are  good  enough  for  a  Frenchman,  ought 
they  not  to  satisfy  a  German  forsooth  !  Tnl^ 
is  point  one.  A  very  similar  joke  was  in  the 
Dibata  newspaper  in  September;  wherein, 
n>eaking  of  German  railroads  and  engineers, 
the  Debats  said,  "  at  least,  without  depreciat- 
ing the  German  engineeis  in  the  least,  they 
will  concede  that  about  railroads  our  engin- 
eers must  natuially  know  more  than  they 
do."  To  be  sure  there  is  ten  times  as  much 
railroad  in  Germany  as  in  France ;  but  are 
the  French  writers  called  upon  to  know  thi< 
&ct  1  or  if  known,  to  depreciate  their  own 
institutions  in  consequence  1  No,  no:  and 
so  M.  Dumas  does  well  to  grin  and  sneer  at 
the  German. 

See  how  be  follows  the  fellow  up  with 
killing  sarcasms  !  You  arrive  at  a  certain 
hour  do  you  1  and  what  is  this  hour,  coit 
hturt,  this  absurd  hour,  at  which  the  dili- 
gence coines  in  ?  He  is  prepared  to  find 
something  comic  even  in  that.  Then  he  Is 
&cetious  about  the  timekeeper :  a  thing  that 
must  be  ridiculous,  because,  as  we  presume, 

French  c(»iductor  does  not  use  one.    And, 
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finftUy,  in  ord«r  to  give  the  Frencbmui  an 
opportuaity  to  show  his  courage  as  he  baa 
before  exhibited  his  wit,  a  fat  German  placed 
expressly  in  a  corner  jvakes  Just  at  the  pro- 
per moment  and  aays,  11  itre  tres  pavards  U 
FrcMXca.  Vou3  dites,  MoKGiSDn  1  says  Alex- 
ander with  a  scowl,  turning  round  vivemtrU 
towards  the  German  :  and  eo,  his  points  being 
made;  the  postillion  cries  Yoiioarti,  and  otT 
they  go.  It  b  just  like  the  Porte  Saint  Mar- 
tin. Irtlie  postillion  did  not  cry  forwards,  or 
Biuidaa  did  not  appear  with  tils  dagger  at 
that  very  moment,  the  whole  scene  would 
hare  been  spoiled.  Of  course,  then,  Buridon 
is  warned  by  the  call-boy,  and  ia  waiting  at 
the  slips,  to  rash  on  at  the  required  moment. 
No  reader  will  have  been  so  simple,  we 
imagine,  as  to  fancy  this  story  contains  a 
single  word  of  truth  in  it;  or  that  Dumas 
held  the  dialogue  which  he  has  written 
that  the  German  really  did  cry  out,  ct 
Franzf,  &c.  :  quiet  old  Germans  do  not 
speak  FVench  in  their  sleep,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  great  fierce  swaggering 
Frenchmen  who  sit  with  them  in  coaches : 
above  all,  Germans  do  not  say  c/u  affre,  and 
il  lire.  French  Germans  do  :  that  is,  Brunet 
and  Levassor  speak  on  the  stage  so,  when 
called  upon  to  represent  Blum  or  Fritz  in  the 
play  :  just  as  they  say,  "  yase"  and  "  godem" 
by  way  of  English.  Nay,  so  ignorant  are 
the  Frenchgenerally  of  the  German  language, 
that  unless  the  character  were  called  Blum 
or  Fritz,  and  said  cht  affrt,  and  so  on,  no  one 
would  know  that  the  peracHiage  was  a  Ger- 
man at  all.  They  are  accustomed  to  have 
them  in  that  way ;  but  \ei  not  M.  Dumas 
fency  that  Germans  say  cAe  affre  in  their 
own  country,  any  more  than  that  Kean 
(whose  life  he  wrote  in  his  tragedy,  which 
he  says  was  very  popular  in  Germany],  was 
banished  to  Botany  Bay  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, for  making  lore  to  his  Royal  Highness's 
mistress. 

They  say,  and  with  some  reason,  that  we 
have  obtai[ied  for  ourselves  the  hatred  of 
Europe,  by  our  contemptuous  assumption  of 
niperiority  in  our  frequent  travels :  but  is  it 
truth,  or  is  it  mere  national  prejudice?  It 
has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  French  away  from 
home  are  even  more  proud  of  country  than 
We  ;  certainly  more  loud  in  their  assertions  of 
iiperiorily  :  and  with  a  pride  far  mora  fero- 
cious in  its  demeanour.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  harm  for  any  young  British 
traveller  who  may  be  about  to  make  his  first 
tour  filled  with  prejudices,  end  what  is  called 
patriotism,  to  read  well  the  above  dialogue, 
and  draw  a  moral  therefrom.  Let  him 
remark  how  Dumas,  wishing  to  have  a  most 
majestic  air,  in  reality  cuts  a  moat  ridiculoui 
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figure :  let  him  allow  bow  mean  the  French- 
man's affectations  of  superiority  are,  his  cm- 
tempt  for  Jordan  as  compared  with  "  Abana 
and  Pharpbar,"  and  his  scorn  for  the  usaget 
of  the  country  which  he  is  entering,  for  its 
coaches,  its  manners,  and  men  :  and,  having 
remarked  that  all  these  airs  which  the  French- 
man gives  himself  result  from  stupid  conceit 
on  his  part,  that  be  oflen  brags  of  superiority 
in  cases  where  be  is  manifestly  inferior,  ana 
is  proud  merely  of  ignorance  and  dulnesa 
(which  are,  aiter  all,  not  matters  to  be  proud 
of):  perhaps  having  considered  these  pointe 
in  the  Frenchman's  conduct,  the  young  Briton 
will  take  care  to  shape  his  own  so  asto  avoid 
certain  similar  filings  into  which,  abroad,  his 
countrymen  are  said  to  fall. 

From  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  adventurous 
traveller  goes  to  (Dologne,  and  thenca 
actually  all  the  way  up  the  Rhine  to  Stras- 
burg  :  visiting  C'oblen^  Mayence,  Fraokfbrl, 
Manheim,  and  Baden.  That  be  bas  not 
much  to  say  regarding  these  places  may  be 
supposed :  for  not  more  than  two  or  tliree 
hours  were  devoted  to  each  city,  and  with  ail 
the  ''  preparatory  studies"  possible,  two  or 
three  hours  will  hardly  enable  a  man  to  find 
anything  new  in  places  which  are  explored 
by  hundreds  of  tbousarids  of  travellers  every 
season.  Hence,  as  he  has  to  fill  two  volumes 
with  an  account  of  his  five  days'  journey,  he 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  history  and  romance 
wherewith  to  fill  bis  pages :  now  giving  a 
description  of  the  French  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  now  amplifying  a  legend  from  the 
guide-book  :  and  though,  as  may  he  supposed, 
be  Frenchifies  the  tales,  whatever  they  may 
be,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his  manner  o£ 
relating  thero  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  amusing ; 
and  that  the  hours  pass  by  no  means  disagree 
ably  8B  we  listen  to  the  enei^tic,  fimciful, 
violent  French  chroniclsr.  For  the  telling 
of  legends,  as  already  shown  in  the  notice 
M.   Dumas's    book     about     Crimes     in 

former  part  of  this  Review,  the  dramatic 
turn  of  the  traveller's  mind  is  by  no  means 
disadvantageous :  but  in  all  the  descriptims 
of  common  life,  on  which  he  occasionally 
condescends  to  spfek,  one  is  forced  to  receive 
his  assertions  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  ; 
nay,  if  the  truth  must  be  lold,  to  disbelieve 
every  one  of  them. 

We  have  given  one  specimen  in  the  Dili* 
gence  dialogue,  aud  could  extract  many 
others  as  equally  npocrypbal.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  long  story  to  bear  out  a  discovery 
made  by  M.  Dumas  that  there  is  no  stich 
iking  tu  bread  in  Germany.  Now  with  all 
respect  for  genius,  we  must  take  leave  to  say 
that  this  statement  is  a  pure  fib :  a  fib  like 
the  coacb-converaatioD ;  i  fib  like  the  ad-. 
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mntara  it  Li«fe,  when  Dumu  nya  they 
WouU  g)T«  him  nothing  to  eat  becsuw  they 
'mutook  him  for  a  Flamuid ;  a  fib  like  the 
hUtoiy  of  the  two  Engliihtiien  whom  he 
meet*  at  Bonn,  and  whom  he  leavea  drunk 
amidst  fourteen  empty  botttei  of  Johanuit- 
befger  and  Champagne,  and  whom  be  finds 
on  board  the  steamer  on  a  future  day,  where 
he  cautei  them  to  drink  fourteen  bottles  more. 
The  atoiy  u  too  long  to  extract,  but  such  is 
the  giat  of  it.  One  of  the  Englishmen  he 
calls  Lord  B— ,  the  other  Sir  Patrick  War- 
den. He  descfibei  tbem  as  always  on  the 
river  between  Mayence  and  Col<^e,  alwayi 
intoxicated,  and  drinking  dozens  of  Johannis- 
berger.  It  is  only  in  novels  that  Johan- 
nisbereer  is  drunk  in  this  way;  it  is  only 
great  French  dramatists  that  fell  in  nitb  these 
tipsy  eccentric  Anglais  ;  the  wonder  is  that 
he  did  not  set  them  boxing  after  their  wine, 
aa  all  French  Englishmen  do. 

At  Msnheim  there  were  historical  souve- 
nirs which  were  of  no  small  interest  to  the 
Ftancb  dramatist,  uid  he  rect^ds  at  great 
length  the  history  of  Sand.  He  visits  the 
house  where  Kotzbue  was  killed  j  the  field 
where  Sand  was  executed ;  and  comes  pro- 
vided from  Frankfort  with  a  letter  of  recora- 
nendation  to  a  gentleman  hy  the  name  of 
Widemann,  who  can  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  subject. 

What  a  delighted  dramatist  must  Alexander 
Dumaa  have  been!  This  M.  Widemaon, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  living  at  Heidelberg, 
was  no  other  than  the  hereditary  executioner 
erf' Baden!  His  father  cut  off  Sand's  bead; 
the  son  has  never  been  called  upon  to  execute 
bis  office  on  any  criminal,  but  showed  Alex- 
ander Dumas  the  very  sword  with  which 
Sand  bad  been  killed:  there  were  spots  of 
rust  upon  the  blade  where  the  poor  enthus 
Mi's  blood  had  fallea  on  it. 

"  U.  Widemano  was  a  handsome  yoaog  ma 
of  thittr  or  two-and-chiriy  years  oi  age.  Hi 
hair  was  black,  his  complexion  dark,  and  bis 
wbishers  were  cut  so  as  to  surround  his  whole 
ftca.  He  presented  himself  witb  perfect  ease 
and  aloganoe,  and  asked  '  Wbai  bad  procDred 
him  the  unexpected  honoui  of  my  visii  V 

"  I  confess  that  (or  ibe  momeDl  I  bad  not  a 
word  to  say  in  answer.    I  conieuied  myself  by 

holding  out  the  letter  of  M.  D ,  which  lie 

read,  and  then  asked,  bowing  again, '  In  what  he 
could  be  useful  to  me?    I  am  at  your  ordi     ' 


d  he, '  to  give  yoa  all  the  informatiot)  in  my 
power.    Uoluckihf," 
uonieal  accent, '  I  am  not  a  very  curious  eiecu- 


UDlnckihr,'  he  coaiinued,  with  a  slight 


tioner,  having  as  yet  executed  no  one.  But,  you 
must  not,  sir,  be  angry  with  me  on  that  account: 
it  ia  not  my  fault,  it  is  the  fault  ot  those  good 
Germans  who  do  nothing  deHrring  of  death, 
and  ofoui  excellent  Grand  Duke,  who  pardons 
a*  much  as  be  can.' 


'"Sii,'aaidJ,'ilisH.leD 
that  I  am  come  to  see;  the  son  of  the  man,  who 
in  accomplish  log  his  terrible  duty  on  poor  Sand, 
still  exhibited  towards  the  unhappy  youiuf  man 
a  respect  which  mighr>faave  compromised  those 
whosbowedit.' 

'"'I  here  was  little  merit  in  that,  sir.  Every 
roan  loved  and  pitied  Sand :  and  certainly  if  my 
father  had  thought  any  sacrifice  on  hi*  part  coaw 
have  Eaved  the  criminBl,  he  would  have  cut  off 
his  right  band  rather  than  have  executed  the 
sentence.  But  Sand  wascondemned,  and  it " 
necessary  that  he  should  suffer.' 

'Thank  youj  si^,'an5We^ 

ed  I,  'for  yoor  politeness  in  receiving  a  viril 
which  might  have  beeti  otherwise  met.     .     .    . 

.  .  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  muatbc 
in  your  possesaioo,  and  vhich  1  would  like  to 
see,  though  iu  truth  I  scarcely  know  how  to  ask 
for  it.' 

"'  And  what  is  this  one  thing  now,'  said  JH. 
Widemann,  with  the  same  sarcastic  smile  that 
X  had  before  remarked  in  htm. 

"  'Pardon  me.'aaid  I,  'but  yon  do  not  encour- 
age me  to  make  my  demand.' 

at  once  changed  his  exprearion.    *  Pny 
me,'  said  he,  'what  is  it  ^oD  desire  to 
see  ?     I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showiug  it 

" '  The    sword    with    which  Sand  waa  be- 

"A  deep  blush  passed  om  M.  Widemann's 
bee  as  he  spoke ;  but  abakicg  bia  head  as  if  to 
shake  the  blush  away,  he  said, 

"  'I  will  show  it  Tou,  sir,  but  you  will  find  it 

bad  condition.  Thanks  be  to  God,  it  has  not 
been  used  for  twelveyears,  and  for  my  part  this 
"  11  be  the  first  time  1  ever  shsll  have  touched 
Uad  I  known  tbai  I  was'  about  to  have  the 
honour  of  your  visit  I  would  have  had  it  cleaned: 
but  you  know,  sir,  belter  than  any  one,  that  ibis 
visit  waa  quite  uoaxpected  by  me.'  Wiifa  these 
words  be  quilled  the  room,  leaving  me  niuch 
more  erabatrassed  ihao  be  could  be  himself 
However,  I  had  taken  the  foolish  part  and  resolv- 
ed to  play  it  ouL 

"  In  a  moment  H.  Widemann  retnnied,  hold- 
ing a  largesword  without asheaib.  Itwasbroad- 
'  the  ead  than  towards  the  hilt.  The  blade 
hollow,  and  contaioed  a  certain  quaniity  of 
quicksilver,  which  in  precipiiatiog  it  self  from  the 
Dandle  to  the  point  gave  a  much  greater  force  to 
the  blow.  On  severs!  pans  of  the  blade  there 
a  good  deal  of  rust,  for,  as  is  known,  the  rusi 
almost  always  reappears  upon  the  places  where 
blood  baaatained. 

Here  is  the  sword  that  you  asked  to  see, 

I  must  make  you  new  apologies  for  my  in- 
discretion, and  thank  you  once  more  for  youi 
complaisance,'  answered  I. 

■"  Well,  sir,  if  you  consider  yon  owe  meany- 
thing  for  my  complaisance,'  will  yon  let  me  fix 

condition  upon  it?' 

'  And  what  is  that,  sir  V 

'  That  is,  that  yoo  will  pray  to  God  as  1  do, 
._.,  that  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  touch  this 
sword,  except  to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  strangers 
who  are  good  enough  to  honom  with  a  visit  the 
poor  hotue  oSthe  executions  of  Hridatberg.' 
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"  1  nw  that  th«  bobmM  wm  com*  ibi  n 
uke  mjr  leave,  and  oiviag  H.  Widemun  the 
prnrnise  he  demaDded,  I  saluied  and  left  him. 

"  It  was  the  firsi  lime  in  half  an  hour's  o 
YersatioD    I    was  erec    so  completelf  fiaored 
{rmili) :  not  hariog  found  dartDg  t^e  whole  lime, 
■  ein^le  ebanee  to  take  my  reven^. 

"  Nererthelen  I  kept  my  promise  lo  M.  Wide- 
nMnn :  and  no  doubt  oui  Momten  praytr  was  ef- 
ficacious, far  I  hare  Dot  heard  that  stace  my  visil 
be  has  had  occasion  to  take  the  rust  off  his 

Wilh  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayen 
of  M.  Alexandre  Dumaa  it  u  not  for  ua  to 
speak.  But  we  may  question  the  taate  of 
tbe  individual  who  could  go  so  far  for 
the  purpose  of  rieqing  so  disgusting  a  re- 
lic ;  who  could  insult  this  unhappy  gentle- 
man (as  the  executioner  appears  to  ba),  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  curiosity  which  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  brutal ;  and  who  can 
talk  with  a  sneer  of  praying  to  the  Almighty 
that  the  poor  executiooer's  hand  might  be 
kept  from  blood.  It  ii  a  serioaa  thing,  O 
Dumas,  ta  talk  even  in  Melodramas  or  Im- 
pressioDB  dc  Voyage  about  praying  and  kill- 
ing. Evan  in  nfth  acta  of  plays  there  may 
be  too  much  poetic  murdering :  whereby  (to 
carry  out  the  Alexandre-Dumatic  metaphor) 
the  brightness  of  the  imagination  is  stained : 
car  la  Touillt  contxe  on  It  tait  rsparaU 
presgiu  toujoura  aux  endroilt  qite  It  tang  a 

However,  to  do  tbe  dramatist  justice,  he  is 
by  no  means  so  bloody-minded  now  u  he 
was  in  earliai  youth  :  and  he  has  gmwnmore 
moral  too,  and  decent,  to  that  ladies,  akip- 
ping  such  Borgian  temptatioaa  as  are  noted 
in  a  former  port  of  this  Review,  may,  on  the 
wh(rie,  find  it  possible  to  read  him.  When 
time  shall  have  further  sollened  an  emphatic 
bullying  manner,  which  leads  him  at  present 
to  employ  the  largest  and  fiercest  words  in 

elace  of  simple  and  conciliating  ones;  and 
e  shall  cease  to  set  down  as  armed  castles 
all  the  peaceful  windmills  of  every-day  life  ; 
it  is  probable  that  we  shall  be  indebted  to 
him  for  much  amusing  reading.  Sorae  we 
have  had  already,  as  our  readers  know.  For 
he  has  both  humour  and  eloquence,  and  in 
apite  of  his  hectoring  manner  his  heart  is  both 
manly  and  kind.  And  so  schooled  down  as 
we  trust  he  will  not  fail  to  be,  we  may  look 
forward  to  his  writing  a  couple  of  thousand 
volumes,  evea  more  interesting  than  those 
which  ha  has  at  present  produced. 


Abt,  VII. — LcAres  dt  MargvtrUe  ^An- 
goulmu,  StBur  dt  Fran^ou  prtmitr,  Rtine 
de  Jfavarrt.    PubNies  d*  <g>r<*  h»  Ma- 


nugcriu  de  la  Bibliothiqui  dp  Roi. 
(Lett«rs  of  Margaret  of  Anvoulemej 
Sister  of  Francis  I.;  Quean  of  Navarre. 
Published  from  the  Uanuacnpte  in  the 
Royal  Library.)  Par  F.  Oenin.  Paris. 
1841. 

The  Literary  Society,  instituted  nt  Paris 
in  1S37,  under  the  name  of  Socicli  dt 
PHisioirt  de  France,  and  composed  of  on 
unlimited  number  of  members,  among 
whose  names  we  read  those  of  Segiir, 
Guizot,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  others  as 
welt  known,  proposes  to  itself  the  publi- 
cation of  original  and  curious  documents 
relating  to  French  history  anterior  to  th« 
States-General,  held  in  1789.  It  has  al- 
ready produced  new  editions  of  Gregoire 
de  Tours,  and  Philippe  de  Commines,  aug- 
mented and  corrected  from  manuscripts 
in  the  Royal  Library  ;  the  trial  and  reha- 
bilitation of  Jeanne  d'Arc  }  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
with  his  daughter  Margaret;  and  other 
works  of  like  importance.*  One  of  ths 
latest  is  the  volume  now  before  us. 

It  contains  171  letters  hitherto  unpublished, 
written  between  the  years  1321  and  1549; 
besidei  the  analysis  of  various  other  notes  o 
epistles  less  important;  and  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Margaret's  life  and  literary  produc- 
tions. About  a  dozen  of  these  letters  are 
addressed  to  her  brother.  King  Francis ;  some 
few  to  his  successor ;  to  the  Chancellor  of 
Atengon;  and  to  others  of  less  note  and 
name :  but  the  greater  portion  to  Montmo- 
rency, successively  Marshal,  Grand  Master 
and  Constable  of  France,  the  least  grateful, 
and  ihe  most  prized  of  her  friends.  Not  one 
is  written  to  her  husband.     During  a  forced 


*  We  BOl^oiD  a  lilt  oT  tbe  pubUeatioai  issued,  or 
in  eomtemplatioa. 

L'Ystoiie  de  li  Norinaat,  et  la  Chronique  de  Ro- 
bert Viscart,  par  Aime,  moioe  du  Mont  Cassin  : 
Histoire  ecclesiastique  des  Fiascs,  par  QihgOln  ds 
Tours,  texte  el  traduclkm  en  regard — Le  D^nie 
teltc  fr«n(ais  aeul : — Le  mSme  te<te  Utin  seal  i 
Leltres  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  a  la  reiue  ;  Mfmoires 
de  Pierre  de  Fenin :  La  Conqueste  de  CoDXtanti- 
oople,  par  Villehardonin  ■.  Orderiei  Vitalii  Hislcria 
Ecdesiaslica ;  Corref pondance  de  I'Empereur  Hax- 
iroilieii  avec  Maignerite  sa  fille :  Hisloire  das  Dnes 
de  Normandie  Et  dea  Hois  d'Angleteire,  suivi  du 
Romas  de  Ham :  Memoiresde  Philippe  deCommyiiea, 
nonvelle  edition  revne  cut  lea  maniuclits  de  la  bib>- 
liothaque  roride :  (Zavrea  cMnptdtcs  d^Eginhan^ 
renniea  poor  la  premiere  fois  et  tradnltea  en  ljan(ais 
STec  notes  varianlea  et  table  generale,  texte  et  tn- 
ductioD  en  regard :  Lettrea  de  Margaerite  d'As- 
gonl^me,  so-nr  de  Francois  ler,  reine  de  Navarre  i 
MAmoire  do  comta  de  OoIigoT-Salign)  •.  Piocds  de 
oondMBnatioD  et  rebabilitation  de  Jeaiue  d'Are  i 
Annaaim  de  la  Bociete,  pom  lea  anneea  1B3T,  1838, 
1S39,  1840,  1841  et  1S42. 

Sow  Pn*M. — Mtmoires  de  Mai^erite  de  Tal- 
oit,  fonme  de  Beari  IV, 
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■bience  of  Heni?  of  Naraire  on  Ibe  king' 
MTVice  she  (till  communicate b  with  bin 
tbrDU|^  Afontmorency — ever  the  confidant 
of  bcr  joys  and  cares — the  detula  of  her  heart 
and  home.  Embracing  a  period  of  which 
two  great  eyents  were  the  war  in  Italy  and 
the  progress  of  Protestantisni,  her  letters  ne- 
cessarily allude  to  both :  but  in  the  absence 
of  the  absorbing  interest  tbey  find  in  her  bro- 
ther's capture,  treat  chiefly  of  tfae  passing 
occurrences  of  the  day :— her  marvel  that 
the  Seigneur  de  Cbateaubriant  should  " 
di  main  mist"  or  in  other  terras,  beai 
wife,  then  the  inistresa  of  King  Francis ;  the 
election  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  alter- 
wards  defended  her  own  work  before  the 
Sorboone ;  her  mother's  health,  and  her  a 
ety  for  her  correspondent's  : — and,  saving  the 
few  epistles  addressed  to  tbe  Biahop  of  Aleaux, 
they  are  easy  in  their  style  as  frieadly  in  their 
spirit.  Sometimes  playful,  as  when  tbe 
writes  from  Fontainebieau  ;  "  Madame  has 
left  me  here  in  care  of  part  of  her  furnii 
I  mean  her  parrot  and  her  fooU"  (there  were 
female  as  well  as  male  court  fools),  '*  which 
aa  it  pleasures  her,  likes  me  well :"  earnest 
when  she  pleads,  as  in  the  letters  to  Montmo- 
rency, praying  him  to  protect  the  reformers 
Berquin  and  Roussel,  and  to  defray  the  debts 
of  the  poet  Marot :  deeply  pathetic  when  her 
sun  had  set  with  the  reign  of  Francis,  and 
she  is  lone  and  weary,  having,  as  she  writes, 
"  borne  more  than  her  share  of  the  sorrow 
common  to  all  well-born  creatures."  They 
have  no  literary  pretension  ;  «bow  no  pride 
of  rank,  no  perscsial  vanity  ;  their  tone  is 
humble,  when  she  is  prosperous ;  resigned, 
when  her  own  hopes  and  feelings  are  offered 
victims  to  some  unworthy  fear  or  selfish 
policy. 

Eloquent  wben  Francis  is  her  subject,  the 
roost  attractive  of  these  letters  concern  bis 
wel&re,  or  are  written  from  his  side.  There 
ia  a  fincerity  in  ber  admiration,  a  timidity  in 
her  fondness,  which  wake  sympathy  for  a 
spirit  at  once  so  strong  and  ^ntle.  Interfer- 
ing in  political  aOairs  only  to  serve  him,  sel- 
dom putting  herself  forward  eave  to  bring 
merit  to  light,  or  to  stand  between  a  puniih- 
ment  and  its  nictim,  we  see  her  recommend 
to  .Montmorency  "an  indigent  eon  of  a  failh- 
Ail  servant ;"  ask  aid  and  forgiveuo^  for  some 
one  "  wbo  bath  been  faulty  and  is  amended  ;" 
propose,  to  fill  vacant  ports,  men  of  merit, 
and  "  feithfiii  in  tbe  king's  service :"  but 
throughout  her  correspondence  bold  aloof 
from  court  intrigue.  Only  once,  when  Fran- 
cis had  himself  alluded  to  his  suspicions  of 
the  Duchess  of  -Etampes'  treachery,  she 
touches  on  the  subject,  but  distantly  and  with 
deference  J  and  the  interests  she  advocates. 


nving  in  the  one  iMbuioe  when  the  penum 
necemry  to  her  existence  was  withdrawn 
after  her  brother's  death,  are  never  her  own. 
Margaret  of  Angouleme,  sister  of  Francis 
tbe  Fint,  duchess  of  Alen^on  and  Queen  of 
NavBtre,  imperfectly  known  has  been  un- 
fairly judged  by  her  biogiaphert :  rather  on 
the  authc»ity  of  Brantome  (tbe  first  wbo  cal- 
umniated her,  and  whove  free  pen  and  unbri- 
dled imagination  spared  none),  and  as  tbe 
mere  author ofthe  Nouvelles  de  la  Reine  de 
Navarre,  than  on  that  of  her  contemporaries, 
or  by  her  life  and  actions.  These  all  show 
her  devoted  and  single-hearted,  protecting  the 
arts  and  sheltering  the  persecuted.  While 
she  lived,  indeed,  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
rested  on  her  ;  and  M.  Genin  fairly  remarks 
that  fear  and  respect  would  have  failed  to  im- 
pose silence  on  those  whom  neither  withheld, 
when  she  lay  under  the  more  serious  impu- 
tation of  heresy.  In  a  letteraddresaedto  her, 
and  inserted  in  this  collection,  Erasmus,  no 
mean  authority,  praises  "  her  prudence  wor- 
thy a  philosopher,  her  chastity,  her  piety,  ber 
moderation,  her  invincible  strength  of  mind, 
her  marvellous  contempt  for  tbe  vanities  of 
the  world."  As  to  the  "Nouvelles,"  on 
which  her  equivocal  reputation  is  based,  we 
cannot  with  Monsieur  Nodier  ascribe  to  them 
another  author ;  having  bad,  for  witness  of 
their  composition,  the  Senescbale  of  Poicfou, 
Brantome  a  grandmother,  "  who  went  ever 
along  with  her  in  her  litter,  being  her  lady 
of  honour,  and  held  the  inkhom  whence  she 
wrote  as  she  composed  these  tales ;  the  great- 
part  thus  travelling  through  the  country : 
being  arrived,  she  had  graver  occupa- 
tions," and  who  told  this  to  ber  grandson  :  but 
we  may  remark,  that,  left  uncompleted  wben 
she  died,  the  style  changed  by  her  editors  is 
not  her  own;  and  the  tone  may  be  a  little 
excused  by  the  time  in  which  that  of  the 
very  preachers  was  as  free :  the  more  so,  as 
while  she  allowed  herself  to  pottray  tbe  li- 
centious manners  of  court  end  city  with  their 
coarse  and  congenial  colouring — having  re- 
solved, as  she  says  herself,  to  imitate  Bocca- 
save  on  one  point,  which  is  "  to  set  down 
naught  untrue" — she  seldom  failed  to  incul- 
cate a  moral. 

She  was  born  at  Angouleme,  the  11th  of 
April,  1492  ;  daughter  of  that  Louisa  of  Sa- 
voy whose  prudence  as  Regent  preserved 
France,  whose  avarice  and  falsehood  sacri- 
ficed Samblanc^ay,  and  whose  woman's  pas- 
sion and  wounded  vanity  persecuted  tbe  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  for  rejecting  her  tardy 
love,  till  she  rendered  him  a  traitor.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  attachment  to  Margaret  was 
the  chief  reason  for  hb  refiisal  ofthe  Duchess 
of  Angouleme;  and  the  Constable's  love  ad- 
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mill  of  DO  doubt :  bat  by  her  it  never 
returned.  For  hiniKir,  he  wu  a  man  of 
proud  and  inflexible  spirit,  who  would  owe 
advancement  to  hja  merit  only,  and  rejected 
a  rottd  to  fortune,  opened  to  bum  by  an  un> 
■ought  marriage,  aa  at  once  odiow  md  igno- 
ble. Severely  educated,  already  remarkable 
at  fifteen  for  wrioua  tastes  and  nre  (al«nt% 
Msi^aret  had  all  kimJe  of  moitera,  and  became 
a  proficient  in  polite,  or,  as  they  were  theu 
catted,  proline  letten.  Theolt^  her  favour- 
ite study ;  a  Grreek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin 
scholar  ;  she  hod  a  lively  wit  and  womanly 
grace  which  made  her  superiority  more  ad- 
mirable in  the  eyes  of  some,  while  it  induced 
others  to  forget  and  pardon  it.  At  seventeen 
years  of  age,^her  alliance  having  been 
sought  by  Charles  the  Fiftb,  and  refused  by 
Francis,  from  what  motive  is  unknown, — ahe 
was  retired  in  her  duchy  and  town  of  Aleo- 
^OD  J  married  to  its  last  prince  by  some 
strange  policy  which  gave  her  to  a  man  who 
had  neither  perscatal  nor  moral  recommenda- 
tion :  so  null  indeed  as  to  have  passed  un- 
nemed  in  history,  but  that  at  the  passs^  of 
the  Scheldt  he  was  made  an  instrument  to 
insult  Bourbon  j  and  by  his  cowardice  at 
Pavia  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and 
the  capture  of  the  king.  Between  the  year 
1509,  when  she  married,  and  151&,  when  on 
tTie  accession  of  Francis  she  first  appeared  at, 
court,  there  is  tittle  known  of  Margaret's 
life  :  ffloatty  spent,  as  it  was,  in  study  and 
retirement  at  Alen^n. 

Her  correspondence  with  firii^onnet,  Bi«b- 
opofMeaui,  of  which  the  vcJume  before  us 
contains  a  few  short  letters,  commenced 
1521.  He  was  a  celebrated  man:  as  having 
been  excommunicated  hy  one  Pope,  and  re- 
tnlHlitated  by  another  ;  and  having  adopted, 
like  his  fitther,  the  priestly  robe  when  weary 
of  secular  enjoyment.  When  the  reformed 
opinions  first  made  way  in  France,  the  Bishop, 
then  in  bis  diocese  of  Meaux,  received  there 
its  most  celebrated  promulgators :  among  them 
were  Farel  and  Lefebvre  d'Etaplea:  even 
Calvin.  It  is  said  that  he  strove  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  Church ;  be  certainly  was  accused 
of  heresy.  We  forbear  to  quote  from  this 
correspondence.  The  epistolary  style  of  the 
Bishop  of  Aleauz  is  so  losded  with  metaphors 
which  ma^  the  sense,  so  unintelligible  in  its 
flights,  that  the  most  curious  reader  will  hardly 
refer  from  (he  extracts  given  in  notes  by  Mon- 
neur  Oenin  to  the  letters  themselves ;  vary- 
ing from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pages  in  length, 
and  feirly  copied  in  a  voluminous  manuscript 
in  Ibe  royal  library.  Margaret,  whose  strong 
good  sense  and  simplicity  of  style  seem  to 
nave  been  ibr  a  while  misled  by  this  strange 
modal,  strives  vainly  to  equal  her  master. 


She  is  still  far  distant  in  obMnirity  of  seoan 
and  ridiculousness  of  manner:  even  though 
she  learns  to  call  God  "  the  only  needfitl ;" 
and  writes  to  the  Bishop,  of  whom,  though 
younger,  sbe  calls  herself  the  mother,  and 
who  had  inculcated  a  mysticism  strangely 
material,  "So  act,  that  your  old  mother, 
grown  old  iu  her  first  dtin,  may  by  this  gen- 
tie  and  ravishing  word  of  life  renew  her  cdd 
skin,  and  he  so  repolished,  rerounded,  and 
whitened,  that  she  may  helcmg  to  the  Only 
Needful." 

When  Margaret  arrived  at  her  brother's 
court,  the  power  she  was  to  share  hencefortb 
vested  in  the  bands  of  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  while  the  rc^al  favour  centred  like  a 
glory  on  the  fair  headof  the  Counteisof  Cha- 
leaubriant  Queen  Qaude  possessed  neither. 
She  was  a  patient  and  saintly  creature  ;  bora 
to  bear  the  indifference  of  her  husband,  and 
the  imperious  treatment  of  her  mother-in-law. 
Sbe  claimed  nothing;  r^etted  nothing,  at 
least  apparently ;  served  God,  assisted  the 
unhappy,  injured  no  one.  She  had  no  beau- 
ty,  save  in  the  expression  of  goodness  so  visi- 
ble in  all  her  features  ;  but  a  slight  lameness, 
as  well  as  an  indifferent  figure.  Her  mother, 
Anne  de  Bretagne,  bad  objected  to  her  union 
with  Francis,  fearing  his  neglect  and  her  un- 
happiness.  Married  sfter  the  death  of  Anjie, 
she  wore  mourning  at  her  nuptials  by  the 
king's  will,  and  in  token  of  his  sorrow.  It 
was  a  presage  of  her  after  life,  which  had  lit-- 
tie  to  break  its  melancholy  :  for  she  neither 
won  affection  nor  possessed  authority ;  and 
died  at  four-and-twenty.  Her  confessor  raid 
^e  had  never  committed  a  mortal  sin  ;  and 
after  her  decease,  she  was  prayed  to  as  a 
saint.  One  notable  lady,  long  afflicted  with 
fever,  implored  her  intercession  in  this  new 
capacity,  and  Bourdign^  asserts  that  she  ob- 
tained it.  "  She  was  esteemed,"  says  Jean 
Bouchet,  an  author  of  the  time,  "  the  pearl 
and  flower  of  ibe  ladies  of  her  country  ;  a 
mirror  of  modesty,  innocence,  and  sanctity  } 
most  courteous  and  charitable;  loved  by 
each,  and  benielf  loving  all,  and  striving  to 
do  good  to  all ;  and  having  care  only  to  serve 
Ood  and  pleasure  the  king." 

Between  this  pate  and  gentle  form,  and 
that  of  the  brilliant  Countess  de  Cbateaubri- 
ant,  Margaret  found  her  place  ready.  "There 
never  was,"  say  her  historians,  "  friendship 
so  just,  so  mutual,  so  faitlifiil,  as  that  t)etween 
herself  and  Francis.  They  bad  the  same 
love  of  lettera  and  the  arts ;  the  same  desire 
to  please  and  power  of  pleasing.  The  nation 
looked  on  them  as  models  as  well  as  maiters." 
He  had  named  her  "  Marguerite  des  Margue- 
rites :"  but  while  Margaret's  attachment  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  throughout  bar  life 
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autained  iti  htak  sad  iidU«  Mton,  that  of 
the  king  was  shaded  by  agotisni ;  wid  wheo- 
aver  a  p<riUlcal  doubt  could  ariK,  be  forgot 
that  above  all  she  lodced  upon  him  as  a 
brotber. 

Clement  Matot  was  at  this  period  an  oma- 
meiit  of  the  French  court.  Preaented  to  the 
ducbeas  oa  the  part  ai  her  brother,  he  ob- 
tained a  place  in  her  household.  The  poet 
was  at  the  time  three>and-twent7',  the  prin- 
cen  three  Tean  older.  He  had  a  gay  spirit 
beneath  a  grave  exterior ;  a  disposition  im- 
prudent and  generous;  ebarm  of  manner  as 
well  as  genius ;  and  could  lay  down  ihe  stu- 
dent to  take  up  the  soldier.  But  he  attacked 
ecclesiaaticBl  abuses  too  openly  and  carelesaly, 
and  often  needed  the  royal  protectieut. 
Wounded  at  Puvia,  where  a»  in  other  actions 
be  had  behaved  gallantly,  on  his  arrival  in 
France  he  was  charged  with  heresy  and  cast 
into  prison.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
king's  retura  Laharpe,  and  Marot's  com- 
mentatofi,  style  him  a  lover  and  a  favoured 
one  of  Margaret.  Monsieur  Genin  agrees 
with  the  Abb6  Goujet  in  treating  these  loves 
as  imaginary.  It  ia  true  that  she  is  the  sub* 
ject  which  inspires  many  of  his  amatory  po- 
ema ;  hut  in  bia  day,  this  was  no  unwar- 
rantable freedom,  nor  on  Margaret's  part  was 
it  a  breach  of  decorum  to  reply.  She  did  so 
to  other  epiatles  couched  in  similar  strain,  hut 
wanting  the  claim  to  notice  due  to  the  talent 
of  Marot.  The  proofs  of  her  attachment 
mostly  deduced  from  that  correspoodem 
kept  up  so  unceasingly,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  openly,  as  on  the  part  of  a  woman  of 
strong  feeling  would  rather  frove  it  nnawak. 
ened.  Margaret  was  no  poet;  her  verses 
are  mere  prose  maned  by  rh3rme  ;  cold  and 
laboured,  they  want  the  diffidence  of  passion 
and  have  nothing  of  its  depth.  The  corres- 
pondence was,  perhaps  on  Marot's  part,  more 
probably  on  that  of  the  princess,  a  mere  po- 
etical fiction,  an  unmeaning  reminiscence  of 
the  old  cbivalric  limes. 

The  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1525.  Th«  poet  had  followed 
his  master  thither;  the  Duke  of  AlenQon, 
Margaret's  unworthy  husband,  held  en  im- 
portaot  command,  and  decided  the  day  by 
his  misconduct.  The  French  troops,  shaken, 
were  yet  unconquered ;  when  the  duke,  in- 
stead of  bringing  up  the  left  wing  (which  was 
still  fresh,  not  having  been  engaged)  to  the 
monarch's  succour,  commanded  in  hie  panic 
that  the  retreat  should  sound — determining 
the  rout  and  the  king's  captnre — and  contin- 
ued his  own  flight  to  Lyons.  The  news 
reached  Puis  on  the  1th  of  March,  and 
brought  with  it  grief  and  terror.  The  town- 
galei  remained  closed  daring  the  night,  with 


the  exception  of  five,  whioh  wen  itroDgly 
guarded.  It  was  commanded  that  lantema 
should  be  kept  lighted  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  no  boat  should  traverse  the  Seine. 
The  holy  remains  of  St.  Denis  lay  ezpoeed 
on  the  altar.  Arriving  at  Lyons,  the  unfor. 
tunate  duke  lad  found  there  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  and  Margaret.  Loaded  with 
their  reproaches,  and  his  own  shame,  he  fell 
ill  of  fever ;  and  having  languished  for  some 
weeks,  died.  We  hear  little  of  the  r^ret 
which  Margaret  could  scarcely  feel  for  one 
so  far  her  inferior ;  and  which  her  frwik  na- 
ture forbore  to  feign.  She  aided  her  mother 
to  rule  the  kingdom  and  gain  over  the  no. 
hies.  Had  the  B^ent  lacked  fortitude  or 
prudence  at  this  juncture,  all  was  lost;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  her  to  aay,  that  aa  aha 
created  the  evil,  she  administered  the  remedy. 
Fl-iaoner  to  the  Emperor,  Francis  wrote  to 
his  sister  requesting  her  presence,  to  negotiate 
his  freedom.  He  had  been  conducted  to 
Spain  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  Henri 
d  Albret,  prince  of  Bearn,  and  nominally 
King  of  Navarre,  taken  like  hitnself  at  Pavia. 
They  were  confined  together  in  the  fortresa 
of  Pizragbitone  j  and  as  he  waa  a  gallant 
young  man,  some  sympathy  of  character,  and 
the  fellowship,  of  misfortune,  made  them 
friends.  Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  show- 
ed them  the  respect  which  was  their  due.  It 
was  he  who  when  Francis  yielded  him  his 
sword,  gracefully  preaented  bis  own,  saying 
"  it  had  spared  French  blood  often."  Go  the 
morning  of  Gaster-day,  16th  of  April,  1525, 
the  Viceroy's  attendants  presented  themselves 
at  the  door  of  Henri  d'  Albret's  chamber-  It 
waa  care£illy  and  silently  opened  by  a  do- 
mestic, who,  (reading  with  caution  and  a  fin- 
his  lip,  pointed  to  the  bed  where  his 
sick  master  lay.  A  feeble  voice  issued  from 
ilhin  the  curtains :  the  King  of  Navarre 
prayed  to  be  left  to  repose.  The  mesaengera 
retired  ;  and  while  the  seeming  prince  turned 
his  face  heavily  on  his  pillow,  the  real  Henri 
d'  Albret  fled,  in  the  dress  of  the  generous 
page  who  devoted  himself  to  his  freedom. 
The  stratagem  had  been  discovered  when  suc- 
cess had  been  attained :  Lannoy,  admiring 
the  youth's  courage  nnd  its  motive,  forbore  to 
punish  him :  but  Francis  was  shortly  trans- 
ferred to  Spain,  in  fear  of  a  like  enterprise. 
Monsieur  Uenin  gives  us  Margaret's  reply  to 
the  latter  intelligence :  it  is  dated  May,  1525, 
and  waa  peihapi  written  to  &11  into  -the  Em- 
peror's handa,  as  it  speaks  his  praises  largely. 
The  safe-conduct  has  been  (she  writes)  "  de- 
manded for  the  envoy  to  Spain :"  she  forb^n 
to  name  who  will  fill  this  ofiice.  Detained 
till  August,  her  letters  breathe  only  her  impa- 
tience.    She  then  hurries  <m,  braving  fotigue ; 
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nnbnks,  eneks  of  weather ;  and  thai  olof- 
a  the  laat  letter  written,  on  ber  arrrival,  to 
Montmorency,  who,  taken  with  the  king,  bad 
lemuDed  his  companion  :  "  I  cannot  tell  my 
joy  to  apfNToacfa  this  spot  which  I  bare  so  de- 
nied, but  believe  that  neTer  till  now  knew  I 
vbat  it  ia  to  htve  a  I»other,  and  never 
thought  I  to  love  bim  wo  well."  She  embark- 
ed it  AiguemOrte  j  and  landed  in  Spain, 
travelled  in  her  litter  with  a  numerous  mite  ; 
BniTiD|  at  Madrid  about  the  clow  of  Septem- 
ber. She  found  Francis  at  extremity,  but 
mattered  her  own  grief  that  she  might  the  bet- 
ter minister  to  hii:  the  true  cause  of  bia  ma- 
lady. At  once  she  assembled  the  aharers  of 
hij  captivity  in  the  sick  chamber  where  he 
lay  in  lethargy,  unconiicioui  of  their  presence 
ind  ben,  and  kneeled  down  among  them. 
Tfae  prayer  ended,  the  king  aroused  himself 
aa  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun  approached  his 
coach,  and,  signing  that  it  was  his  will  to  re- 
ceire  the  saciament  also,  said  faintly  :  "  God 
will  restore  nne,  aool  and  body."  From  this 
boar  bis  coDvalescence  began,  and  through 
the  care  and  character  of  Sbrgaret  hit  health 
ud  his  courage  returned.  In  October  she 
qoitted  Madrid  to  join  tfae  Emperor.  "  It  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  king's  amendment," 
ays  La  Bourdaziere  in  a  letter  to  the  Segent, 
"that  the  duchess  abandons  him  to-morrow 
to  journey  to  Toledo."  Writing  thence  to 
Fiaaci^  she  deacribea  the  Emperor's  recep- 
tioo  as  cold  and  guarded  :  "  He  referred  me 
to  hia  council,  and  said  that  to-day  he  would 
reply ;  and  be  led  me  to  see  the  queen,  his 
otter,  where  I  stayed  till  late  and  she  held  me 
in  Ha  diicoiirM.  True  it  is  that  to-morrow 
■he  departs,  but  I  think  more  in  obedience 
than  by  her  free  will,  for  they  hold  her  in 
iDDcb  subjection."  When  Margaret  appear- 
ed before  tbe  Council,  her  harangue,  accord- 
ing to  Brantome,  made  a  profound  impression  | 
on  men  slow  to  move ;  but  did  not  serve  her 
cause.  At  iirvt  a  dupe  to  the  apparent  inter- 
en  borne  her  brother,  she  was  soon  undeceiv- 
ed, "  Had  I  dealings  with  right-minded  folk, 
who  knew  what  honour  means,  I  should  care 
little,  but  it  is  altogether  the  contrary." , 
Charies  insisted  on  the  cession  of  Burgundy  1 
'efiised  by  Francis  ;  and  seebg  agreement  on  \ 
this  point  impossible,  Margaret  plotted  herj 
brother's  escape.  There  was  a  negro-servant  i 
who  brought  wood  to  tbe  royal  cliamber ;  it  i 
*u  agreed,  when  he  came  at  nightfall,  to  lay  | 
kim  in  the  king's  bed,  while  Francis  himself  j 
dKmld  go  forth  in  hia  clothes,  and  with  his 
face  blackened.  The  plan  resembled  that  | 
which  liberated  Henri  d*  Albret,  b\]t  this  was 
divulged  through  the  quarrel  aS  the  king's  at- 
tendaots.  Chapin,  the  valel-de-chambre,  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  Monsieur  de  la  Rocbepot 
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and  discloaed  the  plot  in  his  anger ;  so  that  the 
Emperor  forbade  the  tnture  admittance  of  the 
negro  to  tbe  king's  apartments. 

Leaving  Toledo,  where  she  had  vainly 
hung  <»i  the  fair  words  of  Charles,  the  Ducb- 
eas  of  Alen^on  returned  to  Madrid,  and  travel- 
led thence  wheresoever  the  king's  interests 
seemed  to  summon  her.  The  Duke  de  I'ln- 
fontado  had  shown  himself  fevonrably  dispos- 
ed towards  Francis,  but  be  received  from  comt 
a  hint  that  himself  and  bis  son  would  do  well 
in  future  to  forbear  convene  with  Margaret. 
"At  least,"  she  writes,  "female  discourse  is 
not  denied  me ;  to  the  dames  I  have  access, 
and  they  shall  hear  doubly."  We  have  said 
that  Charles  had  placed  her  on  afooting  of  ii> 
limacy  with  his  sister  Eleanor,  widow  of  Em- 
manuel, the  humpbacked  king  of  Portugal. 
Tbe  shrewd  and  succesdul  policy  now  occur- 
red to  her  of  proposing  an  alliance  between 
her  own  widowed  brother,  the  royal  prisoner, 
and  this  lady :  whcKn  the  offer,  thongh  she 
had  refused  tbe  Constable  Bourbon,  found  not 
unwilling.* 


•  Eleanor  isdescribol  t»  very  bcBatlTuI,  wiih  "  a 
bigh  forehead  and  a  Bcarlet  lip  ;"  a  delicate  coib- 
pleilon  and  laughing  e;e;  n  genlle  voice  and  mo- 
dest presence.  Frederick  II.,  the  brolher  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  fwing  at  the  Spaniib  court  some 
rears  before,  wis  stmck  hj  her  beantr ;  and  an  af- 
fection wag  giTen  and  returned,  which  the  years  of 
both  rendered  nnlural.  Upon  this,lwo  of  Charles's 
ministers  and  the  yoon?  man's  enemies,  became 
spies  over  Eleannr,  and  betrayed  her  to  her  bro- 
ther ;  who  at  once  opened  negotiations  for  her  es- 
pousal with  the  old  king  of  Poiti^nl.  Apprised  of 
this,  Frederick  wrote  a  letter  in  Ibe  moat  pasaionale 
terms,  Ktyling  her  his  beloved  Elennor,  and  speaking 
of  concerting  means  to  avoid  this  hatefol  aUiance. 
A  lady  of  her  hotisehold  revealed  its  reception  to  tbe 
king,  and  also  that  the  princess,  waiting  an  oppuh 
tunity  to  conceal  it  elsewhere,  had  ba&lily  hid  it  in 
her  bosom.  Charles  Sought  liis  sister  and  convers- 
ed wtlh  her  gaily  till  she  wns  off  her  guard,  when 
approaching  nearer  on  same  pretext  he  drew  tbe  let- 
ter from  her  vest  His  anger  rose  to  fury.  He  had 
well-nigh  arrested  Frederick  ;  and  only  the  prudent 
intervention  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  induced  him 
to  be  satisfied  by  his  instant  departure  i  while  Elea- 
nor's marriage  was  concluded  without  delay  or  mei^ 
ey.  Two  years  changed  the  broken-hearted  giri  to 
the  royal  widow :  she  had  returned  lo  Spain,  and 
Pcederick  had  renewed  hia  propo-sals  in  a  private 
letter  sent  through  one  Hubert  Thomas  of  Lie^e, 
from  whom  these  details  are  borrowed.  He  remind- 
ed her  that  her  position  was  changed  ;  that  her  bro- 
ther's will  bound  her  no  longer  ;  bnt  it  is  probable 
her  heart  had  altered  also  :  fer  she  replied  that  to 
consent  wouU  be  to  derogate  from  the  rank  she  had 
attained  unwillingly  (  and  that  "she  could  descend 
from  one  throne  only  to  mount  another."  Charles, 
meanwhile,  again  attempting  to  eiercise  his  former 
sway,  had  promised  her  hand  to  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon as  the  price  and  rewardofhi*  treason;  but  Elea- 
nor's pride  recoiled  from  rceompensing  a  traitor. 
Her  own  connlrymen  with  their  high  notions  of 
,  honour  Iwd  been  first  to  condemn  his  desertion  j  and 
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The  bnlliaot  qualitiea  of  Fnacia  teemed 
to  Bhine  the  more  for  the  gloom  which  bad 
gathered  round  biin.  In  advantages  of  per- 
aaa  and  grace  of  roanoer  he  was  Bourboo'a 
equal ;  and  he  bad  be«de*  the  open  and  affa- 
ble expressioD  which  the  other,  dark  and  re- 
•erved,  bad  ever  wanted.  The  Constable 
himself  offered  no  opposition  ;  he  hoped  ht 
the  pardon  of  Francis  and  the  hand  of  Mar- 

fret.  Become  bridegroom  uid  bride,  the 
ing  and  Eleanor  were  notwithstanding  part- 
ed after  a  brief  interview.  The  demands  of 
Charles  were  yet  unsatisfied  ;  he  exacted 
Burgundy.  The  term  assigned  in  Margaret's 
nfeconduct  then  expired,  she  solicited  a  pro- 
Icxigalion :  and  this  denied  her,  departed ; 
bearer  of  the  act  of  abdication  which  made 
the  Dauphin  king;  but  journeying  against 
her  will  and  itowly ;  still  trusting  that  good 
news  might  recall  her ;  and  so  lingering  by 
the  way,  that  she  once  remained  seven  hours 
on  horseback  to  travel  but  fire  leagues.  Her 
first  letter  after  her  departure  is  dated  Alcala, 
the  20tb  of  November,  and  addressed  as  usual, 
to  Montmorency.  "  For  my  healih,"  she 
says,  "  the  body  is  but  too  well ;  but  for  the 
^iril,  I  cannot  deny  that  it  minds  most  what 
it  leaves ;  and  know  that,  all  night,  I  held  the 
King  by  the  hand,  and  would  not  wake  that 
I  might  be  so  gladdened  longer."  A  warn- 
ing to  hasten  her  march,  proceeding,  it  is  said, 
from  the  Constable,  never  indifferent  to  her 
welfare,  suddenly  roused  the  duchess  from 
her  security.  Three  days  after  her  departure, 
treason  or  imprudence  bad  revealed  to  the 
Emperor  a  copy  of  the  act  of  abdication  ;  the 
change  it  effected  in  the  prisoner's  importance 
was  far  from  pleasing  to  him  \  but  knowing 
his  safeconduct  near  its  close,  and  seeing 
Margaret's  delays,  he  dissembled  his  annoy- 
ance. He  made  certain  that  the  last  hour 
would  strike  ere  she  passed  the  frontier,  atid 
determined  on  exercising  his  power  to  detain 
her  prisoner.  The  duchess  defeated  bis 
intentions  ;  for  she  travelled  in  one  day 
the  distance  allotted  for  four,  and  passed  the 
Imperial  boundary  one  hour  ere  the  delay  ex- 
pired. Her  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  Alen- 
^on  tells  how  she  had  been  denied,  with  a 
train  but  of  three  women,  to  bear  the  king 
company }  compluns  of  "  dissimulating  pcr- 


the  reply  of  Ibe  nolile  who  was  commanded  to  re- 
ceive him  within  his  walls  rang  through  Spain  :  "  I 
will  obey,  and  fire  my  ensile  when  he  shall  go  forth; 
I  repose  not  where  fiourbon  hath  bien  harboured." 
To  this  Eleanor  it  was  thai  Margaret  now  took  (he 
opportunity  of  proposing  the  hood  of  her  royal  bro- 
ther ;  and  Ihe  t^er  of  the  throne  of  France  found 
no  scTDples  in  her. 


aons,  whose  fairwonl8chaii|;eineoDtineBtlyi" 
and  how  amid  the  toils  laid  for  her  she  was 
obliged,  during  a  mcotb's  time,  to  mount  her 
hone  at  six  at  mom  and  so  ride  till  dark. 

But  her  presence  bad  produced  a  &vour- 
able  change  for  Francis.  Become  his  cap- 
tor's brother-in-law,  he  was  allowed  promen- 
ade and  diversion,  and  to  visit  chtucb  and 
monastery.  His  communication  with  hii 
bride  was  at  yet  carried  on  by  letters  only, 
hut  the  time  of  his  deliverance  drew  ni^ 
There  exists  a  curious  letter,  written  in 
Charles  the  Fifth's  name,  to  the  Regent  od 
the  subject  of  her  acm's  fi^edom.  Demanding 
for  himself  ^e  Duchesa  of  Alenqon,  he  saji 
that  another  match  may  be  found  for  tbe 
Constable  of  Bourbon  :  so  proving  that  he  nei- 
ther relinquished  his  old  hopes  of  Margaret, 
nor  was  willing  to  yield  her  to  bis  rival.  It 
is  strange  that  this  demand  should  have  been 
again  rejected  at  a  time  when  the  consolida- 
tion, of  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain 
was  of  paramount  importance  ;  but  Francis, 
prisoner,  bad  already  claimed  the  aid  and 
friendship  of  Henry  Vi  II.  irf' England  j  and 
in  one  of  the  letter*  before  us,  Margaret 
writes,  "tfaougb  his  body  be  held  by  tbe 
Emperor,  his  neait  and  all  that  he  hath  are 
captives  to  the  King  of  England."  Ferbaps 
some  desire  of  revenge  on  Charles,  for  whom 
France  and  England  united  might  prove  too 
powerful,  influenced  tbe  king;  still  smartiD| 
with  bis  imprisonment,  and  groaning  under 
its  exactions. 

The  20th  March,  1326,  he  at  last  re-enter- 
ed Paris  after  a  year's  absence ;  his  ransom 
fixed  at  1,200,000  golden  crowns ;  his  youi% 
sons  by  his  first  queen,  Claude,  remaining 
hostages  for  its  payment.  Hardly  arrived 
within  his  palace-walls,  he  busied  hiniKll' 
about  tbe  union  of  Henry  of  England  with  his 
sister ;  and  though  the  n^tiation  failed,  and 
Anna  Boleyn,  formerly  in  Margaret's  service, 
received  the  crown  to  prepare  her  for  tbe 
axe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bishop  of  Gran- 
mont,  who  passed  for  an  able  diplomatist,  wai 
sent  to  London,  with  secret  instructions  to  in- 
crease tbe  king's  scruples  with  regard  to  hit 
brother's  widow,  and  dispose  him  to  esponse 
Margaret.  A  change,  and  one  which  bad  se- 
rious consequences,  had  now  taken  place  in 
the  court  of  Francis  :  the  court  where  ladiet 
first  established  a  positkm ;  in  which  the  pro- 
fligacies as  well  as  graces  of  later  times  bad 
tbeir  origin  ;  and  whence  the  succession  ol 
female  favourites  who  have  ruled  in  FrsDCs 
may  be  said  to  date.  The  favouriteof  Cbailes, 
bis  second  marriage  being  already  held  about 
as  valid  as  the  other  items  of  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  was  no  longer  Madame  de  Cbalean- 
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briant.*  A  years'  separation  had  weakened 
the  king's  love  ;  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
revived,  but  that  the  DncheM  of  Angouleme, 
when  she  went  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne,  car- 
ried with  her  in  her  suite  one  demoiselle  de 
Keilly,  lately  received  into  her  household. 
She  was  not  only  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
beautiful,  but  had  the  sparkling  wit  and  solid 
instruction  so  prized  by  Francis.  Charles  of 
St.  Martha  styled  her  "  the  wisest  of  the  fair ; 
the  fairest  of  the  wise ;"  and  Clement  Marot 
wrote 

Dix  el  huii  ans  je  rous  donne. 

Bella  et  booae ; 
Mais  &  voire  seas  rassis, 
Treote  cinq  ou  treaie  six 

J'eu  ordonne.t 

This  was  the  woman  who  now  shared  the 
king's  tastes,  or  inspired  him  with  hers :  be- 
come duchess  of  Elampes,  her  influence  last- 
ed till  he  died  :  she  is  seen  like  a  baleful  cloud 
wrapping  round,  and  making  dim  the  years  of 
his  decline  :  unfaithful  to  him  as  a  lover,  be- 
traying him  as  a  king.  There  is  nn  anecdote 
given  by  Brantome  concerning  the  deserted 
favourite,  which  belongs  to  this  time,  and 
which  we  recall,  aa  in  it  Margaret  bears  some 
share.  Loving  her  brother  too  well,  if  not 
too  wisely,  to  chide  him  in  his  weak  and 
ftulty  hours,  she  had  aided  in  the  composition 
of  the  motto  and  device  to  adorn  the  jewels 
shoivered  in  the  lap  of  the  Chateaubriant  dur- 
ing the  days  of  her  power.  It  would  appear 
that  the  latter  still  remained  at  court,  and  that 
Francis,  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  new  made 
Deity,  demanded  these  gems,  on  which  were 
graven  a  thought  which  had  passed  away. 
She  pretended  illness,  and  prayed  that  the 
gentleman  sent  on  this  errand  would  return 
in  tbrea  days'  time.  The  time  jexpired,  he 
came  again ;  and  she  presented  him  with  ihe 
jewels  demanded,  converted  by  her  order  into 
ingots  of  gold.  "  Tell  the  king,"  she  said, 
"that  since  it  is  his  pleasure  to  revoke  g^fis 
freely  made,  I  render  them  back  thus :  as  to 
the  devices,  I  have  them  so  gathered  and  gra- 
ven on  my  soul  and  hold  them  there  so  dear, 
that  none  other   shall  dispose   of  or  enjoy 

'OTirtiom  Varillu  teUs  the  mannifal  talewUch, 
thoi^h  ineiacl  in  date,  oa  she  was  living  ten  yean 
after  Itut  in  which  he  ptoces  her  ronnlef ,  is  perhaps 
correct  in  substance.  Suspicion  eertainly  rested  on 
her  husband,  and  after  her  death  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of  all  his  lands  to  the  rapacious  Constable  de 
MoDllDoreney,  probably  to  purchase  silence, 
t  Which  may  be  paraphrased  : 

Eighteen  years  j-our  featara  bear 

Good  and  fair. 

Thirty-flve  or  thirty-sii 

To  yoar  mind  I  most  affix 

Ripe  and  lare. 

vor..  Txx.  10 
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them."  When  the  messenger  had  dtaie  hii 
errand  to  the  king,  he  bade  him  return. 
"Say  to  her,"  said  Francis,  "that  I  did  not 
this  for  the  jewels'  value,  which  I  would 
have  doubled  willingly,  but  for  love  of  the 
devices  they  bore  ;  which,  since  I  lose,  of  the 
gold  I  will  have  none.  She  has  shown  ta 
this,"  he  added,  with  an  injustice  which  the 
thought  of  Margaret  should  have  silenced,  ''  a 
courage  and  generosity  which  t  believed  not 
to  belong  to  woman." 

Clement  Marot,  delivereil  by  the  king's 
command  from  the  prison  into  which  he  had 
been  cast  on  charge  of  herpsy,  was  in  those 
days  again  at  court :  and  a  proof  of  how  lit- 
tle credence  should  attach  to  the  calumny 
which  uses  his  name  to  sla'm  hers,  is  the  mu- 
tual affection  of  Mai^ret  and  Henri  d'Al- 
bret:  which  the  hish  and  heroic  qualities  of 
the  tatter-might  well  justify,  and  whichFran- 
cis  forbore  to  oppose.  There  was  tome  dio- 
parity  of  years  ;  but  the  duchess  was  still  in 
the  zenith  of  her  beauty.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  January,  1S27,  lacking  neither  pre- 
sents from  the  king,  nor  promises,  afterwarda 
ill  kept  end  claimed  vainly,  in  various  letters 
of  this  collection  addressed  to  Montmorency. 
Throughout  life  Francis  proves  a  selfiahnesi 
unworthy  the  chivalrous  king  towards  these 
two,  his  devoted  subjects;  and  here,  having 
bound  himself  to  oblige  the  restitution  irf  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the  next  proposals 
made  to  the  Emperor  for  the  liberation  of 
the  children,  there  is  this  passage  !  "  The 
said  King  of  France  promises  neither  to  a»- 
sist  nor  favour  the  King  of  Navarre  in  con- 
quering his  kingdom  ;  even  though  he  hath 
espoused  his  well-beloved  and  only  sister." 

Henry  bad  been  married  but  a  year  when 
he  rendered  Francis  an  important  service. 
The  1,200,000  crowns  were  to  be  paid  ;  and 
the  Pope  permitted  a  tax  on  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  which  was  yet  ftr  from  sufficing. 
This  is  proved  by  the  two  letters  cited  by 
Mons.  Genin  from  the  Chancellor  Dupratand 
the  Cardinal  de  Tournon  to  Montmorency  : 
the  first  declaring  that  "having  tried  all  ex- 
pedients at  the  l»nks  and  elsewhere,  there  is 
no  man  urAo  doth  not  droop  ku  ears  ; "  the 
second,  that  "  if  the  king  and  Madame  do  not 
look  to  their  afl'airs  well,  they  may  lay  tht 
muzzle  to  the  ground."  In  this  necessity  the 
king's  advisers  exacted  what  is  amunngly 
called  a  gratuitous  donation  from  the  nobility. 
The  persons  taxed  unanimously  refused  the  . 
additional  charge,  designated  as  voluntary  ; 
and  Fontanieu  quotes  a  consultation,  signed 
by  six  lawyers,  on  the  question,  whether  the 
nobles  be  bound  to  contribute  to  the  king's 
ruisom.  The  donation  was  ultimately,  how- 
ever, obtained  ;  and  entirely  throng  the  ex- 
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ertiooi  of  Henri  d'Albivt,  in  the  more  diuf- 
fected  proTinces. 

We  CBonot  igree  with  the  editor  of  these' 
letters  that  Margaret,  merely  tolennt,  saw  in 
the  persecuted  reformers  "  ooiy  learned  men 
in  peril ; "  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  can 
be  oolely  supported  by  appearances,  wanting 
weight  and  value.  Calvin  praises  her  as 
"the  instrument  selected  by  Ood  that  his 
Idogdom  might  come."  Deeply  read  in  the- 
ology ;  having  studied  Hebrew  (her  Greek 
lOTe  not  sufficing  her  to  arrive  at  the  true 
sense  of  the  Bible)  ;  the  universal  protect- 
ress of  letters ;  defraying  ifae  expenses  of  poor 
■tudeats  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, almost  at  the  time  when  the  monks 
preached  in  their  sermons  to  the  people  to 
"beware  <rf  a  new  tongue  of  late  discovered, 
called  the  Grtek,  and  the  mother  c^  all  here- 
nes:"  the  inquiring  nature  of  her  mind,  her 
unfavourable  opinion  of  monk  and  priest, 
fitted  ber  to  be  a  convert.  She  protected 
Marot  and  othera  in  ber  household  from  reli- 
nou8  persecution,  even  after  the  death  of 
Louis  Berquin,  in  whose  behalf  she  had  writ- 
ten to  Montmorency  a  letter  given  here.  She 
sheltered  in  ber  kingdom  of  Beam  various  re- 
formers j  Lefebvre  d'Etaples,  Gerard  Rous- 
■el,  at  one  lime  Calvin,  whom  Roussel's  fate 
bad  terrified.  Evidently  she  leaned  to  the 
Lutheran  persuasion.  The  flame  of  the  fu- 
neral piles,  which  the  Sorbonoe  asserted,  even 
in  the  eighteentli  century,  to  be  "  the  best 
light  whereby  to  guide  the  erring  ;"  the  tor- 
tuTt!  c^  heretics  which  the  Jesuits  in  their 
lules  select  as  the  only  punisbment  their  pu- 
pils may  look  on ;  had  inspired  her  with 
■omethiog  more  than  sympathy.  Not  for  the 
victims,  but  their  persecutors,  did  her 
■trtHig  mind  own  the  pitying  and  mournful 
tolerance  of  master  spirits  towards  those  not 
their  equals.  Motives  of  policy,  considera- 
tion for  herbrotber,  might  prevent  her  openly 
declaring  for  those  whom  she  privately  sup- 
ported. Francis,  indeed,  had  &ith  in  his 
sister;  but  more  in  her  devotitm  to  himself 
than  in  the  orthodoxy  of  her  creed  ;  for  when 
Montmorency — grown  so  strong  in  the  royal 
fevour  as  no  longer  to  need  hers,  which  bad 
never  failed  him,  and  thinking  the  hour  come 
when  ingratitude  might  bring  profit— declar- 
ed to  the  king  that  if  be  would  esiir[>ate 
Heresy  by  acting  against  Heretics,  hf  would 
do  well  to  commence  by  his  sister  :  "  Ha  I" 
said  Francis,  "  say  jiaugnt  of  ber,  for  she  loves 
me  too  well.  She  will  believe  hut  according 
to  my  pleasure,  and  adopt  no  creed  that  might 
barm  my  realm."  Was  this  su^estion  of 
Montmorency  made  in  the  prudence  of  a 
man,  of  whom  dangerous  tales  might  be  told  1 
Several  times  in  her  letters,  in  the  joy  of  her 


success,  Margaret  alludes  to  some  dangn 
whence  she  has  preserved  him  ;  and  the  key 
to  this  allusion  is  lost. 

She  was  unsuccessful  in  her  efibrts  to  save 
Berquin.  In  April,  1529,  having  been  firrt 
strangled,  he  was  burned  with  his  books  in  the 
Place  de  Greve.  He  was  a  nobleman  and  s 
lover  of  learning,  who,  won  by  the  hardihood 
of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  translated  several 
Accused  of  heresy  at  a  period  when  its  pun- 
ishment was  death,  he  was  imprisoned  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Doctor  in  Theol(^,  Noel 
Beda  ;  and,  daring  to  recriminate,  he  present- 
ed twelve  propositions  taken  from  a  book 
written  by  his  accuser,  avowing  Ibem  to  be 
impiety  and  blasphemy,  and  calling  on  the 
Theological  Faculty  to  prove  them  by  Scrip- 
ture or  ccxidemn  them.  This  time  protected 
by  the  king,  Berquin  escaped  unharmed  ;  but 
he  failed  to  follow  the  advice  which  prudent 
Erasmus  gave,  to  avoid  in  future  the  insults 
and  rash  translations  which  had  started  this 
animosity.  Saved  a  second  time  by  Marga- 
ret's interference,  and  still  not  warned,  he 
was  arrested  once  more,  and  condemned  to 
do  penance  for  his  errors,  and  abjure  tbem 
,  publicly  i  to  have  his  tongue  pierced  ;  and  to 
!  suffer  perpetual  prison.  "When  this  sen- 
tence was  read  to  him,"  says  Erasmus  in  a 
I  letter,  "  he  appealed  to  king  and  bishop  ;  bii 
judges  were  irritated,  and  declared  that  if  be 
felled  to  submit  to  their  decision,  they  would 
place  appeal  beyond  his  power :  in  fact  the 
following  day  they  condemned  him  to  be 
burned."*  Margaret  mourned  for  Berquin  : 
in  ber  protection  of  Lefebvre  d'Etaples  sbe 
was  equally  earnest  and  more  fortunate. 
"He  bad,"  says  Charles  of  St.  Maitba, 
"  translated  and  written  commentaries  on  tbe 


•  "  DontMil  dared  write  tn  me  what  he  wttnesMd 
only,"  pDTBiiea  Erasmus  ;  "  He  saw  Berquin  drawn 
in  the  out  to  the  Greve ;  he  tihawed  no  emotion, 
Dot  even  in  change  of  colour.  One  would  haTesaid 
he  was  in  bU  closet  at  study,  or  in  church  meditat- 
ing some  pious  mBtlcr.  Even  when  the  execulionrr 
pronounced  hi^  sentence,  in  a  bmtal  voice,  biscanD- 
tenance  remained  unaltered.  CoDunanded  to  de- 
scend from  the  cart,  be  did  so  promptly  and  cheer- 
fuily.  He  had  not  the  audacity  and  ferocity  one 
sometimes  sees  in  great  criminals,  but  the  calm 
which  bears  witness  of  a  pure  conscience.  He 
spoke  to  the  people  ;  but  none  heard  him  for  tbe 
noise  the  archers  made  ;  it  was  thought  it  had  been 
so  commanded.  When  be  was  strangled,  no  one 
cried 'Jesbs,-' though  il  be  usual,  even  in  cases  of 
sacrile^  and  parricide ;  so  odious  had  his  enemies 
made  him  to  the  ignorant  and  simple.  .  .  He  wa? 
a  stanch  IViend ;  gave  mniA  alms  ;  oheened  the 
precepts  of  the  Church  without  ostentation  ;  «ss 
sincere  and  incapable  of  doing  injury,  but  tufiered 
DO  injustice.  Ht  had  LuHieramtm  in  aMrnon;  iti) 
assnred  that  his  heaviest  crime  was  his  hatred  of 
certain  btolerant  theologians,  and  ignorant  and  ft- 
rocious  monks." 
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N«w  TeslBment ;  a  crime  irremusibte  in  the' 
ejes  of  Noel  Beda.  His  foes  attenipted  to 
profit  by  the  luag's  absence  j  but  Maigaret, 
theaDuchen  of  AleQQon,  wrote  to  ber  bro- 
ther, and  obtained  hie  interference  with  the 
Parliament,  bo  that  the  accused  wat  raved." 

The  ranaora  now  paid  to  Cbarlet,  Che  royal 
hoatages  were  to  return  ;  and  Elffiinor,  the 
uncared-for  wlie  of  Francis,  who  had  watched 
over  them  four  years  as  their  mother,  was  to 
hear  tbeni  company.  The  Kine  and  the 
Duchess  of  Angoullme  met  them  at  BajoDne  j 
but  the  Queen  of  Navarre  was  detained  at 
Bloia,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a-  son,  her 
second  child.  In  15*i8  had  been  bom  the 
future  moiher  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Jeanne 
d'Albret.  The  boy  died  when  but  two 
raoatha  old.  Mai^ret  was  at  Aleni^on :  her 
sorrow  was  deep,  but  her  resicrnation  real, 
though  exaggerated  in  its  show.  A  Te  Dtum 
was  sung  by  her  order,  and  the  verse  from  | 
Job  placarded  in  various  parts  of  the  town  : 

The  Lord  gave  him,  the  Lord  halh  taken  him  away. 

She  bids  her  brother  to  remember  his  being ' 
in  glory,  without  thought  of  her  sadness ;  but  - 
the  heart  of  the  mother  finds  voice  sometimes,  i 
and  she  writes  to  Montmorency:  "It  seems, 
that  you  help  me  to  sustain  the  load,  which, ; 
without  the  Lord's  aid.  would  be  harder  to , 
bear  than  I  had  thought."  Now,  while  their 
grief  was  yet  green,  Francis  took  from  her 
parents,  and  into  his  exclu«ve  power,  his 
little  niece,  Jeanne,  and  sent  her  to  he  edu- 
cated at  Flessis  les  Tours.  It  is  said  he. 
feared  her  espousing  Philip,  Charles  the  Flflh's 
son ;  and  thus  bearing  along  with  her  to  | 
Epaiu  her  right  to  Navarre.  This  royal  fore- . 
sight,  so  wanting  in  brotherly  feeling,  decided  | 
Henry  and  Margaret  on  retiring  to  Searn,  | 
which  they  did  this  year,  1530 :  and  lived , 
there  tranquilly,  occupied  with  (he  welfare 
of  their  subjects.  The  &ce  of  the  country, 
by  nature  fertile,  but  lacking  culture  through 
the  negligence  of  the  inhabitants,  soon  chang- 
ed beneath  their  care.  They  summoned  per- 
sons versed  in  tillage  from  all  the  provinces 
of  France;  emhellished  and  fortified  towns; 
builded  houses  and  castles  ;  that  of  Pau  among 
the  rest,  with  the  falreat  garden  in  £uropej 
rectified  Police  and  Laws;  and,  "to  guard 
from  Spanish  incursion,  fortified  Navarrins 
with  rampart,  bas^on,  and  demylune,  accord- 
ing to  the  art  in  use." 

But  Margaret's  sphere  was  not  yet  to  be  so 
narrowed.  In  the  September  of  1531,  the 
Duchess  of  AngoulSme,  whose  health  had 
been  some  years  failing,  died  at  Gretz,  near 
Nemours,  of  the  plague  which  had  succeeded 
famine :  she  was  tended  by  her  daughter, 
who,  during  her  last  illnen,  addressed  various 
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letters  to  the  king  and  constable.*  The  tis 
between  Margaret  and  Francis  was,  in  cowe- 
quence  of  their  mother's  death,  drawn  more 
closely.  He  had  already  expressed  his  will, 
in  the  act  drawn  up  during  his  captivity,  that 
in  case  of  the  Regent's  death,  his  sister 
should  replace  her;  and  herletten  prove  her 
influence  and  intervention.  Beam  ner  home 
still,  she  made  frequent  joumeys  to  court, 
and  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  tfae 
king's  interests  needed.  It  followed  at  this 
Juncture  that  as  Margaret's  superiority  was 
too  manifest,  it  was  also  too  dangerous  to 
escape  notice.  A  monk  proposed  to  tie  her 
in  a  sack  and  fling  her  into  the  Seine.  The 
Principal  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  in 
1533,  perhaps  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of 
heresy  which  hung  about  Navarre,  dared  to 
have  performed  by  his  proiessors  and  scholars, 
a  wretched  farce  in  which  she  was  represented 
as  a  fury  in  hell.  The  angry  king  sent  to 
arrest  the  aclois ;  when  the  principal,  wearing 
his  gown,  and  at  the  bead  of  his  troop,  met 
the  king's  messengers,  and,  pelting  them  with 
stones,  forced  them  to  retire.  But  it  was  ill 
to  dispute  the  king's  authority;  and  these 
offenders  might  have  found  escape  from  pua- 
ishment  no  easy  matter,  but  mat  Margaret, 
who  then  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  cast  her- 
self at  her  brother's  feet  and  obtained  their 
pardon. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1533,  that  she 
published  the  ^troir  de  I'ame  peeherestt. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  Margaret,  in  the 
Biographii  Universellt,  denies  its  being  cen- 
sured by  the  Sorbonne,  and  asserts  that  it  was 
only  placed  for  a  time  among  suspicious 
works,  by  the  Guru  of  St.  Andre  des  Arts, 
Leclerc.  Mona.  Qenin,  whose  researches  are 
much  more  complete,  asserts  that  Noet  Beda 
denounced  to  the  faculty  this  poem  ;  classed 
as  suspicious,  since  Margaret  had  mebtioned 
therein  neither  saints  nor  purgatory :  a  proof 


■  The  duchesa  had  atwsj*  feared  death,  and  was 
averse  to  its  being  meutioaed  in  her  presence,  oven 
in  a  BermoQ,  saying  the  preiichtis  codM  only  tell 
wlittt  all  knew.  Tliree  days  before  she  died,  accord- 
ing to  Branti'me,  her  chamber,  during  the  night, 
aeemedallinSame;  and  believing  this  extiaordinary 
glare  eansed  by  the  heedlessness  of  her  women,  she 
reproved  them  for  it.  They  laid  it  was  the  light  of 
the  moon,  not  of  their  fire,  which  produced  this 
splendour.  The  princess  having  commaoded  to 
draw  back  the  curtains,  saw  it  was  a  eomei-  "  Ha !" 
said  she, "  )^nder  is  a  sign  which  shines  not  for 
persons  of  low  qnalitr :  God  saods  it  tot  greater 
ones.  Close  the  window,  it  announces  my  death  i 
I  must,  therefore,  prepare."  NotnithBtanding  this, 
she  was  still  so  unwilling  to  die  as  to  believe  in  lier 
recovery,  and  still  occapy  herself  with  all  aSkirs  (^ 
import  I  till  Margaret,  her  daughter,  having  ndmon- 
ished  her  (o  place  her  thoughts  elsewliere,  she  tun 
ed  them  to  God. 
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die  believed  in  nntber :  but  thii  time  the  old 
doctor*!  matice  was  baffled  by  the  strong  seose 
and  eloquence  of  GuUlaume  Petit,  Biehop  of 
Senlis,  who  pleaded  before  the  Sorbonne  the 
cause  of  book  and  author :  and  some  time 
atter,  on  a  pretext  not  very  clearly  known, 
Noel  Beda  was  imprisoned  at  the  Mont  Si. 
Michel,  "  to  teach  him  to  calumniate  the 
poem  of  a  princeM  of  the  blood  royal,"  and 
there  died. 

Of  the  date  of  1934>  we  find  a  tetter  to 
Montmorency,  written  in  intercession  for 
RouMel.  The  protettant  persecution  was 
then  at  iti  height ;  and  Francis  avenged,  by 
-  burning  and  torture,  the  placards  polled  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  on  the  walla  of  his 
castle  of  Blois:  Margaret  was  always  media- 
trix, though  too  oiten  vainly.  It  is  said  by 
Varillaa,  that  the  idea  of  a  Ibeological  discus* 
■ion  bad  ori^nated  in  ber,  when  Francis, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  purpose,  which 
proved  the  spring  of  hie  actions  to  be  less 
fanaticism  than  policy,  wrote  with  his  own 
band  to  Melaoctnon  to  invite  him  to  dispute 
on  matters  of  the  faith  with  the  doctors  at 
Sorbonne.  In  these  letters  we  find  her  seek* 
ing  Francis  at  Valence,  where  he  was  making 

S reparations  for  war  with  Charles ;  joining 
lontmorency  at  the  camp  of  Avignon;  and 
afterwards  writing  from  Amiens  as  to  bow 
Boulogne  and  Terouane  are  fortified. 

A  striking  passage  of  her  histo^  then  ar- 
rests us  in  them.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1537,  the  little  Princess  Jeanne  was  dying 
at  Plessis  les  Tours.  The  news  arrived  at 
Paris  on  one  of  the  shortest  and  darkest  days 
of  the  year.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning; the  rain  fell  in  torrents  j  and  the 
queen's  officers  and  attendants  were  dispersed 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  She  borrowed 
the  litler  of  her  niece  Margaret,  the  king's 
third  daughter,  and  departed  without  further 
preparation.  Arrived  at  Bourg-la-Reine, 
where  she  was  to  pass  the  night,  cbe  went 
straight  to  the  church,  and  said  at  the  door  to 
aereral  persona  gathered  tliere,  "My  heart 
tells  me  I  know  not  what,  of  my  child's 
death  ;"  afterwards  desirltig  to  be  left  alone 
with  her  faithful  attendant,  tbe  Seneschale  of 
Poituu,  she  sunk  on  ber  knees,  accusing  her- 
self of  being  by  her  sins  the  cause  of  her 
daughter's  death.  Opening  the  Bible  after 
■upper,  her  eye  fell  on  a  verse  which  she  said 
was  of  happy  augury.  A  postillion's  horn 
sounded,  and  the  sound  rapidly  increasing, 
proved  his  speed.  All  crowded  to  the  door, 
Mar^ret  rushed  to  the  window,  demanding 
"What  news'!"  No  one  replied,  and  she 
again  cast  herself  down  in  prayer.  At  the 
close  of  some  minutes  the  chamber.door  was 
opened,  and  the  Bishop  of  Seez  entered. 


Tbe  queen  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  leaBing 
against  a  low  bench,  b£r  face  stooped  to  tbe 
ground.  "Ah!  Mtmsieur  de  Sees,"  she 
said,  "come  you  to  announce  to  a  grieving 
mother  the  deiith  of  her  only  child  ?  I  undei^ 
stand  you,  she  is  now  with  tiod."  Some  pre- 
cautions were  taken  ere  the  truth  was  told 
her :  she  was  out  of  danger.  A  letter  dated 
Bourg-la- Seine,  two  in  the  morning,  charges 
Montmorency  to  apprise  the  king  of  tbe  child's 
safety,  whom  "  death  forbore  to  touch,  siace 
he  called  her  his." 

There  is  here  a  lapse  of  two  years  in  tbe 
Queen  of  Navarre's  correspondence.  During 
the  interval,  Montmorency,  hitherto  Marshal 
and  Grand  Master  of  France,  had  been  creat- 
ed Constable  ;  and  quarrelled  with  his  pro- 
tectress, whose  faith  in  him  seems  to  have  re- 
mained firm  as  her  feiendship,  while  self-de- 
ceit was  poBuble.  He  accused  ber  to  tbe 
king  of  heresy,  and  this  Margaret  Tesenled 
deeply  and  naturally.  It  is  said  also  that  tbe 
ilt-o£b:es  he  rendered  in  poisoning  her  bus- 
band's  mind,  were  so  efficacious  as  to  oblige 
Francis  to  interfere ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
It  was  in  this  year,  1540,  that  the  little  prin- 
cess Jeanne,  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  was 
married  by  the  king's  will,  and  against  that 
of  her  parents,  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves-  Jeanne 
protested  ;  when,  in  consequence  of  her  len- 
der years,  and  her  mother's  interference,  they 
were  separated  after  the  ceremony  ;  and  the 
King  of  Navane  roused  to  resentment  of  this 
tyranny,  the  marriage  was  dissolved  at  bis 
prayer,  and  by  papal  authority.  It  was  at 
these  nuptials  that  the  change  of  the  kiog 
towards  Montmorency  was  first  made  mani- 
fest. "The  day  she  was  married  at  Chatel- 
lerault,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  her  to  tbe 
church  ;  inasmuch  as  she  was  so  charged  with 
precious  stones  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
that  from  tbe  weakness  of  her  body,  she  could 
not  walk;  the  king  commanded  the  otmslable 
therefore  to  take  his  little  niece  in  hjs  arms, 
and  bear  her  thither,  whereat  all  tbe  court 
marveJled ;  it  being  an  office  unsuited  to  a 
constable  of  France,  and  which  might  be 
given  to  another  :  hut  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
WHS  not  displeased,  and  said,  *  There  is  he 
who  would  have  ruined  me  with  my  brother, 
now  serving  lo  carry  my  child.'  The  cou- 
stable  said,  'My  fuvour  is  past  away ;  1  bid 
it  adieu.'  So  it  happened ;  for  after  tbe  wed- 
ding-dinner and  festival,  his  dismissal  given 
him,  he  departed.  I  had  this  from  my  broth- 
er, who  was  then  page  at  court,  who  satv  and 
recollected  all  this  well,  for  he  had  a  happy 
memory."* 

Her  next  letters  are  dated  1^41,  and  ad- 
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droaed  to  the  CbanceUor  of  AJengcm,  d'Izer- 
nay.  She  continued  to  reside  in  Beam, 
where  celebrated  foreigDen  crowded  to  see 
her ;  and  the  friends  ninged  round  her  table, 
were  chosen  for  their  rank  less  iban  for  their 
talents.  Chiefly  occupied  with  theological 
ttudy  she  had  not  yet  abandoned  poetry  nor 
withdrawn  beraelf  from  the  world,  though  re- 
tiring at  timei  to  the  solitude  of  the  monas- 
tery she  had  founded.  But  religious  hatred 
sought  Margaret  even  in  the  quiet  she  had 
chosen.  It  would  appear  that  a  certain 
Bishop  Condom  had  attacked  the  king  in  his 
sermons ;  and  witb^  this  (^ence  to  rouse  her, 
she  was  neither  patient  nor   tolerant.     The 

Eriest  WBs  punished,  but  she  was  warned  to 
old  bereelf  on  her  guard,  as  poisons  were 
much  in  use.  "  I  have  prayed  the  King  of 
Navarre,"  she  rays,  "  so  long  as  1  shall  stay 
here  at  Nerac,  that  such  as  belonged  to  the 
said  bishop's  household  should  be  sent  forth 
from  the  town  ;  he  bath  done  so  gently,  say- 
ing what  opinioD  I  hold  of  them,  and 
has  given  order  that  no  one  shall  enter  our 
kitchens.  It  is  said  that  the  monks  of  this 
country  practise  the  art  of  poisoning  by  in- 
cenae  ;  wherefore  this  feast  of  Christmas  has 
been  chanted  in  our  great  hall ;  and  from  my 
bed  I  have  heard  matins  and  high  mass  since 
we  are  come  to  lodge  in  Madame's  chamber." 
The  poem  called  Le  Coche,  a  debate  on 
love,  was  composed  at  this  time.  In  it  Mar- 
garet is  herself  an  actor.  She  has  driven  out 
to  enjoy  a  summer  evening,  and  alighting 
from  her  carriage,  meets  the  three  afflicted 
dames  who  hold  the  argument.  A  Hood.cut 
represents  this  curious  royal  equipage:  re- 
sembling an  enormous  waggon  covered  with 
an  awning,  a  low  door  and  a  step  in  the  cen- 
tre of  one  of  its  sides.  In  this  performance 
rt)e  describes  her  brother  with  her  usual  af- 
fectionate enthusiasm. 

He  is  on  e&rth  a»  is  the  san  in  bEaven. 
Margaret's  poems,  unlike  her  "  Nouvelles," 
are  generally  of  a  grave  nature,  filled  with 
thoughts  of  death  and  the  existence  beyond. 
It  waa  in  the  more  earnest  aspects  of  her  cha- 
racter always  to  blend  earthly  love  with  feel- 
ings of  a  higher  devotion,  and  it  was  a  ten- 
dency of  mmd  thai  showed  itself  in  her  ac- 
tions as  well  as  in  her  words.* 

*  Captaia  John  de  Bourdeille  (brother  of  Btan- 
Wme,  whom  we  (iaole)"wna  dealLned  for  ihe  church, 
and  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  iludy  in  Italf. 
He  rested  in  Ferrara,  where  Madame  Renee  of 
France,  Ihe  duchesi,  who  loved  my  mother  well, 
detained  liim  at  the  univeriiily.  But  rorn<niuch  as 
he  was  born  unapt  for  study,  he  was  courtier  and 
lover  more  than  scholar  ;  w  (hatbe  fell  dceji  in  love 
with  a  French  widow  called  the  deiDCiiiellG  de  la 
Moihe  :  and  they  ioved  one  another  so  well  that  my 


The  last  letter  written  lo  the  ki^  is  dated 
1542 :  she  is  on  her  way  to  join  him  at  Fon- 
taiuebleau,  and  excuses  henself  for  her  delay 
by  her  own  ill-bealtb  and  her  having  stay^ 
to  view  his  newly-built  Castle  of  C^robord. 
She  strives,  she  says,  "  to  strengthen  her 
sight,  her  heart,  her  underalanding,  lo  receive 
from  him  the  only  contentment  she  could  or 
would  hope  from  creature  living."  Bowed 
lo  the  earth  by  the  malady  of  which  he  died, 
Francis  expiated  the  prosperity  with  which 
bis  reign  began,  by  the  disasters  of  its  close. ' 
Except  in  the  fruitless  victory  of  Cerisollea^ 
his  arms  were  unsuccessful.  He  bod  seen  his 
children  drop  away,  one  by  one ;  his  temper 


farothEr  was  recalled  by  my  father,  who  law  hiia 
unfitted  for  letters ;  and  obliged  to  return.  She  who 
loved  bin  and  dreaded  danger  for  herseiT,  seeing 
that  she  leaned  lowaids  Luther,  in  vogue  at  thai 
time,  prayed  my  brother  lo  bear  her  aloni;  with  him 
to  France  and  Ihe  coait  of  the  Queen  of  ^BTorre,  to 
which  she  had  belonged ;  and  who  bad  given  hei  to 
Msdame  Henfe,  when  she  married,  and  went  to 
Italy.  My  tirolher,  who  was  young  and  ineonsider- 
Hlc,  glad  of  this  fait  company,  conducted  her  to 
Paris,  where  was  the  qneen,  who  was  glad  to  see 
her,  for  she  had  wit  and  was  fairly  spoken.  He, 
having  staid  some  days  with  his  giandmother  and 
mother,  then  both  at  court,  returned  to  our  father ; 
bat  at  the  close  of  a  brief  time,  utterly  weaiy  of 
study,  and  seeing  himfelf  incapable,  he  quitted  hjm 
suddenly  and  went  to  the  wars  in  Piedmont  and 
PanoB,  where  he  acquired  all  possible  bonoui." 
Five  or  six  months  afler,  Captain  John  de  Bour- 
deille returned  with  the  army,  and  went  to  Pau  to 
seelt  his  mother  and  salute  ihe  queen.  The  latter 
was  at  Vespers  wlien  he  anlved,  and  following  hei 
to  the  church  he  met  her  issuing  forth  with  her 
suite  as  the  service  was  jusi  ended;  but  taking  the 
yoong  man  by  the  hand  ahp  turned  back  with  him 
alone,  and  conlinued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  dim 
church,  discoursing  with  her  usual  afiability  ou  the 
news  from  Italy,  the  wars,  and  the  part  he  had 
borne  in  them.  The  memory  of  his  attachment  and 
its  object  bad  faded  from  the  mind  of  Ihe  yonng 
soldier.  Va  mention  of  them  was  made  by  either. 
At  last,  having  paced  Ihe  aicle  n^h  two  hours,  the 
queen  stopped  suddenly  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  once  more.  'My  coosin,' she  said  (we  again 
quote  Branlome's  words), '  do  you  feel  nothing  move 
beneath  your  feel  T'  '  No,  madam  !'  he  replied. 
'  Nay,  cousin,'  she  rejoined,  '  consider  well.'  My 
brother  answered,  '  Madam,  I  do  consider,  and  am 
well  advised  that  I  feel  no  motion,  for  I  tread  on  a 
solid  and  sealed  stone.'  '  Then,'  said  the  queen — 
beeping  him  no  longer  in  suspense — '  I  inform  you 
that  you  are  on  the  ;^Tave  and  above  the  corpse  of 
the  poor  demoiaelle  de  Molhe,  buried  here  beneath, 
whom  you  so  loved  ;  and  sinee  sodIs  have  conscious- 
ness aller  this  life,  we  may  not  doubt  that  this  noble 
ereature,  lately  dead,  did  tremble  as  yon  Irode  over 
her ;  and  though  you  felt  her  not  by  reoson  of  the 
thickness  of  the  tomb,  no  doubt  that  she  in  her  own 
person  felt  and  qniveredj  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
pious  office  to  show  memory  of  Ihe  dead  whotn  we 
have  loved,  I  pray  you  bestow  on  her  a  Paternoster 
and  Ave  Maria  sjid  De  ptofundis,  and  sprinkle  Ihe 
stone  with  holy  water ;  ao  you  will  acquire  Ihe  name 
of  faithful  lover  and  good  Christian.  Heave  youlo 
do  so  and  depprt,'  " 
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wu  KXired  and  grown  irritable  ;  and  hii  de- 
dining  Axyt  went  by  sadly :  almoet  in  toli- 
tode,  but  for  an  unfaithTul  mistresa :  told  to 
Spain }  aepantdd  from  Montmorency,  whom 
hu  miscooduct  had  obliged  him  to  e»ie ;  and 
far  from  the  devoted  aiater  whom  he  had  too 
oflea  treated  unworthily.  His  wife  EleantX', 
BO  hailed  at  her  coming,  fair  as  afae  wai  true, 
and  Eealous  in  her  desire  to  serve  Fraace  and 
iti  king,  "  waa  not  therefore  better  treated," 
says  Brantome  :  and  Hubert  Thomas,  already 
mentioned  as  coatemporary  and  historian  of 


Oct. 

dreamed  the  same  dream  again,  and  demaad- 
iog  news  peremptorily,  she  was  told  that  the 
king  was  well.  He  had  been  dead  a  fort- 
night, and  they  feared  to  inform  her. 

Anxious  and  unconvinced,  she  went  to  the 
church  \  but  summoned  to  attend  her  oa 
het  way,  her  secretary,  Thomas  Courdelier; 
and  while  she  spoke  to  him  of  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  court  for  more  certain  information, 
she  was  disturbed  by  sobs  and  groans  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  cloister:  if  was  a 
poor  insane  nun,  allowed  to  wander  in  liberty 
Frederic,  C'ount  Palatine,  tells  ub  that  the  because  her  malady  was  harmless.  The 
latter,  having  visited  the  French  court  in  [  Queen  spoke  to  her,  "  Why  do  you  moaa, 
1538,  when  about  to  quit  it,  took  leave  of  the!  sister  1"  "  Alas,  madam,"  said  the  maniac, 
queen.  They  conversed  together  long:  be  "  I  deplore  your  ill  fortune"  Margaret 
reminded  her  of  their  past  affection;  the  > turned  to  those  who  followed  her,  "You  coo- 
queen  assorted  that  "  she  had  never  thought  cealed  the  king's  death,"  she  said,  "  but  the 
of  marriage,  not  being  of  an  age  to  reflect  so  spirit  of  God  iMth  revesJed  it  to  me  through 
deeply  on  what  was  a  mere  toy  and  giddiness  this  woman."  Passing  to  her  chamber  with 
of  youth."  She  said  she  had  been  nappy  in  [  no  show  of  womarily  weakness,  she  kneeled 
Portugal.  "  But  for  this  court  of  France,"  '  down  and  blessed  God,  "  for  his  will  accom- 
sbe  added,  "  God  kuoweth  how  I  am  viewed  '  plished  whatsoever  it  might  be."  But  ibe 
blow  was  given  ;  her  agony  was  the  deeper 
for  being  at  first  reafJained;  and  despite  her 
seeming  resignation,  she  never  held  up  her  ' 
head  more.  She  passed  the  first  forty  daya  , 
of  her  mourning  in  this  same  monastery  ;  and 
during  this  time  even  composed  some  verses 
on  her  brother's  death.  They  were  her  last:  '■ 
her  adieus  to  life  and  poetry.  | 

She  writes  to  Henry  the  Second,  on  bis  ' 
accession,  a  brief  and  melancholy  letter,  for 
her  heart  was  breaking;  and  the  collection 
offers  us  two  or  three  more  to  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  to  whom  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  apply,  painful  as  the  necessity 
must  have  been,  since  Henry  had  recalled 
him  to  favour  in  (contradiction  to  his  father's 
'ill  expressed  on  his  death-bed-  She  prays 
of  Montmorency  the  payment  of  a  pension  of  ; 
24.000  livres,  granted  her  by  Francis.  Mar- 
geret  with  her  usual  carelessness  of  ber  own 
interests,  being  on  the  death  of  Francis  his 
crediior,  had  abandoned  her  rights  to  the 
relatives  of  her  first  husband  ;  but  deprived  of 
this  royal  succour,  she  represents  that  to 
entertain  her  household  must  prove  impos- 
sible, and  prays  Montmorency  for  his  inter- 
vention. "  I  beg  you  so  to  continue  till  the 
end  of  your  old  mother;  and  be  the  slafT  of 
her  age  as  she  was  the  rod  of  your  youth. 
For  you  have  hnd  many  friends,  but  remem- 
ber you  have  but  one  mother  who  never  will 
part  with  the  name  nor  its  efiects  in  all  she 
may  do  or  desire  for  you  and  yours." 
Throughout  this  correspondence  she  styles 
him  by  turns,  cousin,  son,  and  nephew ;  mere 
terms  of  affection,  since  no  relationship  ex- 
isted. The  last  pang  Margaret  fell  was 
occasioned  by  her  daughter'a  marriage  with 


here,  aud  the  king's  treatment  of 
strange  that  in  the  first  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced by  the  grand  almoner  after  the 
king's  death,  which  detail*  the  last  circum- 
stances of  his  life  and  his  dying  words  to  his 
children,  no  mention  is  made  of  Eleanor. 

In  failing  health  and  bitterness  of  spirit, 
Francis  therefore  could  have  sought  no  solace 
at  his  wife's  hands ;  but  Margaret  harried  to 
his  presence  on  receiving  a  letter  in  which 
be  reminded  her  of  their  early  union,  and 
prayed  the  consolation  of  her  presence  "  ere 
he  died."  When  she  arrived  be  was  seem- 
ingly better,  and  her  presence  cheered  him. 
They  visited  Primatice,  and  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini; and  the  celebrated  prioter't,  Robert 
Etienne :  where  conversations  were  carried 
on  in  the  Latin  tongue  between  the  artisan 
and  his  noble  guests,  and  the  learned  per- 
sonages who  accompanied  them.  It  was  at 
Cbambord,  which,  like  Fontai  neb  lean,  they 
inspected  together,  that  while  Margaret  ar- 
gued for  her  sez  and  against  her  brother, 
Francis,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  Duchess  of 
Etampes,  wrote  with  his  diamond  ring  on  the 
window-pane  the  often  cited  lines, 
Sauvent  femme  varie, 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie.' 

In  some  measure  tranquillized,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  had  returned  to  Beam :  when, 
one  night  in  April,  she  dreamed  that  her 
brother  appeared  to  her,  sad  and  pale,  repeat- 
ing in  a  plaintive  voice,  "  Sister,  sister." 
She  instantly  despatched  couriers  to  Paris, 
but  no  reply   came.      Sometime  after  she 
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ber ;  and  the  wder  observed  at  her  burial. 
We  find  hiso  a  detailed  list  of  the  "  pensions, 
wages,  and  other  sums"  paid  on  varioui  pre- 
texts to  idontmoreacf,  amountiog  to  56,000 
livres ;  an  addition  to  biia  own  imiQenae  ibr- 
tune  which  yet  placed  no  bridle  on  his  rapa- 
city.  Moniieur  Genia  temaiki  that  soma 
have  doubted  the  fact  of  the  Count  of  Cha> 
teaubriant's  having  made  a  donation  of  his 
domains  to  the  Constable  of  fVnnce,  ia  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  instituted  against 
him  after  bis  wife's  death  ;*  and  quotes 
against  them  a  passage  of  a  letter  existing  in 
manuscript  in  the  royal  library,  wherein 
McHitmorency  mentions  the  donation  made, 
and  adds,  "  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriant  is  in- 
clined to  do  better  still."  Montmorency  was 
never  difficult  of  access,  at  least  by  this  road. 
A  subsequent  note  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of 
Guise  bribed  him  with  a  hound,  and  that  De> 
labarre,  Provost  of  Paris,  wrote  from  Madrid, 
"  I  sent  my  Lord  a  pair  of  htx^g  quite  new 
(tout  neuffl)  that  he  may  the  better  remember 
me."  We  read  also  on  another  page  a  letter 
from  his  aunt,  Louise  de  Bourbon,  a  poor  nnn 
of  Pontevrault,  who  implores  the  payment  of 
a  legacy  which  he  has  received  and  detained, 
as  humbly  as  she  would  crave  a  charity. 
Monsieur  Genin  completes'  this  characteristic 
portrait  of  Montmorency  by  a  quotation  from 
the  Abhfi  of  Longuerue.  "  He  was  a  Cacique 
and  Captain  of  Savages,  bard  and  barbarous ; 
eo  ignorant,  that  he  scarce  could  sign  his 
name;  hated  by  every  oaej  believing  him- 
self a  great  captain  and  being  none  ;  elwaya 
beaten  and  often  prisoner ;  whose  cathoUcitv 
did  not  prevent  bis  joining  the  Coligny  s 
'  when  he  found  his  interest  in  so  doing." 

Margaret's  letters  do  not  once  touch  on  her 
occupaliona  as  an  author ;  but  we  ^d  an 
epistle  in  verse  to  Henry  the  Second  when 
dauphin,  hitherto  unpublished  ;  mere  do^el 
for  the  most  part,  though  possessing  some  re- . 
deeming  lines :  and  two  or  three  short  poems, 
more  simple  and  touching,  composed  on  her 
Aows  the  familiar  footing  on  which  Icing  and ,  brother's  death, 
courtiers  stood  ;  and  another,  a  reply  to  Mar-;  We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  the 
garet,  insignificant  as  ill  spelled,  for  the  wary  I  contents  of  Monsieur  Genin's  volume,  and  to 
illustrate  by  this  means  the  chief  events  of 
Margaret's  life.  Doingjuslice  to  her, he  has 
done  more  than  a  piece  of  dry  justice  to  his- 
tory. Her  correspondence  proves  her  kind 
beart,  her  disinterestedness  through  life,  her 
devotion  to  her  brother,  her' care  of  the  poor, 
her  protection  of  the  persecuted.  I<et  us 
hope  that  the  134  letters  addressed  to  the 
king,  vainly  sought  by  Genin,  but  even  more 
lately  found  in  a  coroer  of  the  royal  library, 
will  not  be  withheld  from  us.    It  is  difficult 


Antoine  de  Bourbon ;  chosen  hy  tiie  King  of 
Navarre,  but  without  her  participation. 
Henceforth  weaiy  of  the  world,  she  bad 
abandoned  her  usual  occumtions,  and  no 
longer  mingled  in  temporal  atfalra.  Brantome 
says  she  was  commonly  retired  in  her  convent 
of  Fusson,  where  she  sometimes  performed 
the  office  of  abbess,  and  chanted  at  vespers. 
Her  presentiments  returned,  and  this  time 
they  were  personal.  She  dreamed  that  a 
beautiful  female,  robed  tn  white,  appeared 
before  her,  presenting  a  wreath  of  various 
flowers,  and  murmunng,  "  Soon."  She  said, 
that  the  crown  was  a  symbol  of  eternal  life, 
and  that  she  was  shortly  to  die.  And  though 
as  yet  in  her  usual  health,  she  wrote  to  various 
persons,  in  order  to  ward  off  certain  emliar- 
lassmenta  which  ber  death  might  cause. 

At  last  she  fell  ill  at  her  chateau  of  Odoa, 
in  Bigorre.  Her  malady  lasted  twenty  days, 
during  which  she  suffered  witb  patience  and 
courage.  She  lost  her  speech  three  days  ere 
she  died,  and  recovered  it  only  in  her  last 
moments,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  Jesus,  Je- 
sus, Jesus  I"  and  expired.  Her  obsequies 
were  celebrated  In  the  church  of  Lescar  witb 
solemn  ceremonial.  It  was  customary 
expose  the  effigy  of  the  royal  person  deceased 
in  a  chapelle  ardente,  laid  on  a  couch  and 
robed  in  sables  as  if  chief  mouraer  at  his 
funeral ;  and  tbe  waxen  portrait  was  moulded 
immediately  after  the  decease,  that  the  effigy 
might  be  lively  and  natural.  At  the  foot  of 
Margaret's  likeness  stood  three  gentlemen 
bearing  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  hand 
of  justice,  tbe  insignia  which  accompanied 
her  to  the  verge  of  the  irrave.  "  Margaret 
de  Valois,"  says Chariesof  St.  Martha,  "oaly 
sister  of  king  Francis,  was  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  letters ;  the  defence,  refuge,  and  com- 
fort of  tbe  wretched." 

Monsieur  Genin  has  included  in  his  collec- 
tion some  letters  of  Francis  himself:  one  of 
them  a  gay  note  after  an  unsuccessful  hunt 
and  supperless  return  on  a  frosty  night,  which 


writer  entrusted  a  chosen  messenger  to 
niuuicate  by  word  of  mouth  any  important 
news  or  secret,  and  never  noted  it  down. 
He  has  recovered  also  some  Latin  epistles  of 
Erasmus  and  Melancthon:  and  the  last  im- 
ploring letter  written  ftom  the  Baslile  to  the 
king  by  poor  Semhlangay. 

To  such  as  are  curious  to  know  the  customs 
of  the  time  Monsieur  Genin's  researches  offer 
some  interesting  documents.  The  marriage 
articles,  for  example,  drawn  up  between  Mar- 
garet and  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  tbe 
worth  of  jewels  he  is  bound  to  bestow  upon 


*  See  note,  mUi,  p. 
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not  to  feel  interest  in  all  which  concerns  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre:  Air  but  not  frivolous,  g;en- 
lle  but  not  weak,  narm  and  eathusiBHtic  yet 
virtuous ;  using  faer  influence  to  soften  iujus- 
tice  and  curb  fanaticism  ;  withholdiug  the 
hand  vhen  it  was  raised  to  strike,  Riding  it 
when  it  bestowed  reward:  astarof  her  times. 

A  genllene»  spread  oret  a  fair  face 

PaSBidg  in  beauty  the  nioai  beautiful ; 

A  cbasie  eye  iawboseligbt  there  lies  no  stain; 

A  frank  discoutse,  so  simple  and  so  true 

That  who  should  hear  it  thro'  an  hundred  years 

Would  never  weary  in  that  century ; 

A  lively  wit ;  a  leamiugp  which  makes  marvel ; 

And  such  sweet  gracefulness  diSused  o'er  oil. 

And  ever  present  in  her  speech  or  silence; 

That  lain  I  would  my  power  did  suffice 

To  pen  her  merit  on  this  paper  down. 

Even  as  it  is  written  in  my  heart. 

And  all  these  precious  gifts,  and  thousand  more, 

Cling  to  a  body  of  high  parentage ; 

And  tall,  and  straight;  and  formed  to  its  fair 

stature 
Asifit  were  to  beat  oDce  adored 
Bv  men  and  gods.    Oh !  would  I  were  a  prince ! 
That  I  might  proffer  to  thee  my  poor  seriice. 
Yet  why  a  pnnce?    Is  not  the  genile  mountain 
Ofteu  of  aspect  fairer  than  the  crag  1 
Do  not  low  olive-tree  end  humble  rose 
Charm  rather. than  the  oak?    Is' t  not  less  peril 
To  swim  the  streamlet  than  to  stem  the  river  i 
I  know  I  levv  and  defray  no  armies, 
I  lauDch  no  fleets  whose  prizemight  be  a  Helen's. 
But  if  my  foriupe  had  endowed  me  so, 
I  would  have  died  or  else  hare  conquered  thee. 
And  if  I  am  in  fact  no  conqueror. 
Yet  do  my  will  and  spirit  make  me  one. 
Sly  fome,  like  that  or  kings,  Slls  provinces. 
If  they  o'ercome  men  in  fair  feat  of  anna. 
In  my  fair  verse  I  urercome  in  turn. 
If  they  have  treasure.  I  baie  treasure  also. 
And  of  such  things  as  lie  not  !□  their  coSers. 
If  they  are  powerful,  I  hold  more  power. 
For  1  bare  that  to  make  my  love  immortal. 
Nor  this  I  say  is  vauni,  but  strong  desire 
That  ihou  shouldsi  understand  how  uerer  yet 
I  saw  thy  match  in  this  life  of  this  world : 
Hor  breathing  being  who  the  power  owned 
Thus  to  tnake  subject  mine  obedience. 

So  sang  Clement  !llapot  of  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, 


Abt.  Vin. — JVeaprl  und  die  J^tapnlitaneT. 
(Naples  and  the  Neapolitans;  or  Letters 
from  Naples  Home).  By  Da.  Kabl  Ab- 
GUST  Maybh.    2  rots.    Oldenburjf.    ]84<2. 

'We  noticed  the  lirat  volume  of  these 
amusing  letters  on  its  appearance  two 
years  ago,  but  in  its  complete  form  the 
work  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than 


Oct. 

il  received  from  oar  hands  at  that  time. 
The  pictures  of  popular  manners  in  the 
capital  of  southern  Italy  nre  more  varied 
and  striking  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
volume  ;  and-  the  fsr-famed  scenes  in  the 
environs  are  sketched  with  a  masterly 
hand.  Nor  let  it  he  supposed  that  the 
doctor  confines  his  remarks  within  narrow 
limits.  The  "most  opposite"  topics  ate 
discussed  in  quick  succession.  Priests 
and  religion  are  disposed  of  in  the  same 
breath,  as  though  they  were  things  con- 
nected by  nature  or  sympathy  ;  schools 
and  convents  are  handled  together,  plays 
and  poets  dragged  into  the  same  letter; 
while  holiday  feasts  and  funerals,  fiddleis 
and  physicians,  lawyers  and  opera  singers, 
are  rapidly  and  closely  passed  in  review 
before  the  reader. 

Several  excellent  letters  are  devoted  to 
the  priests  and  monks  of  Naples,  of  whom 
the  doctor  tells  strange  tales,  but  for 
whom,  with  all  their  Tittle  ofTences,  he 
cherishes  a  friendly  recollection.  The 
Roman  Catholic  of  Spain,  he  says,  is  a 
fanatic,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  of  Italy  ii 
not  so.  He  anathematizes  protestantism, 
indeed,  to  his  heart's  content,  but  he  does 
the  same  of  Islamism  and  Judaism,  nnd  | 
has  as  little  real  knowledge  of  one  ns  of 
the  other  two.  To  the  individual  pro- 
testant,  meanwhile, 

"  he  bears  no  ill-will ;  but  on  tbe  contrary  is  full 
of  gentilezm  towards  him,  and  indefati^ablF  is 
showing  him  little  marks  of  attention,  llere,  as 
in  every  other  relation,  the  kindly  and  almost 
.  inbnline  disposition  of  the  Italian  shows  ilMlf, 
and  neutralizes  tbe  intolerance  so  indnstriously 
instilled  into  hira." 

Among  the  mendicant  friars  or  street 
preachers  of  Naples,  are  to  be  found  men 
who  exercise  an  astonishing  influence  over 
the  lazzeroni.  Of  one  of  them,  Rocco, 
a  Dominican,  a  posthumouB  fame  is  pre- 
served for  witty  snyings  and  happy  alln- 
sions,  which  if  collected  would  Gil  vol- 
umes. He  was  reckless  whom  he  attacked, 
and  often  said  thin^,  which,  upon  any 
one  less  popular  would  have  drawn  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  public  authorities: 
but  Rocco  was  a  man  of  whom  even  the 
police  stood  in  awe.  One  day  he  was 
preaching  to  a  crowd  in  the  public  market- 
place :  "This  day,"  he  said,  ♦' I  will  see 
whether  you  truly  repent  you  of  your 
sins."  Thereupon  he  commenced  a  peni- 
tential discourse,  that  "made  the  hsir  of 
the  hardhearted  multitude  stand  upright:" 
and  when  they  were  till  on  their  knees, 
gnashing  their  teeth,  and  beating  their 
breasts,    and   putting    on   all    imaginable 
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outward  Bigni  of  contrition,  he  suddeoly 
fitied :  "Now  you  whu  truly  repent  you 
of  your  sins,  hold  up  your  hands."  There 
was  not  one  present  who  did  not  immedi- 
ately stretch  out  both  arms.  "  Holy 
Archangel  Michne),''  'hen  exclaimed  Roc- 
fio,  "  thoB  who  with  thy  adamantine  eword 
standestby  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew 
me  o9  every  hnnd  that  has  been  raised 
hypocriticnlly."  Instantly  every  band  drop- 
ped, and  Roceo  poured  forth  a  fresh  tor- 
rent of  invectlTe  against  the  ainfulneSB  and 
perversity  of  his  audience. 

Rocco  was  once  engaged  In  a  di 
•ion  with  ■  Spaniard,  whom  be  silenced  by 
■wearing  thot  there  was  not  n  single  Span- 
ish saint  in  heaven.  The  Castili^n  was 
startled  at  so  unexpected  a  declaration, 
but  Rocco  maintained  the  truth  of  it. 

"  A  few  were  let  in  at  first,"  he  said,  "  but 
they  smoked  so  many  cigars,  thai  ihe  Madunas. 
and  the  other  h<Ay  vk^ds  were  fairly  sick  ;  so 
St.  Peter  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find  out  how  he 
mighE  rid  ihem  of  such  disagreeable  guests.  He 
seui  a  criei  into  every  pan  o(  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim that  a  bull-%hl  was  lo  be  held  outside  of 
the  gate.  Thereupoa  every  tjpaaish  saint 
without  exception  ran  off  to  see  (Le  show ;  and 
when  ihey  were  all  out,  St.  Peier  banged  the 
gale  too,  and  took  care  never  to  let  a  Spaniard 

Rocco  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Just 
before  the  Neapolitan  Revolution,  we  find 
him  mentioned  by  another  German  travel- 
ler,  Rehfues.  Rocco,  at  that  time,  waa 
eighty  years  old,  and  sulfering  severely 
from  the  gout ;  but  his  wit  was  unsubdued, 
and  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  battle 
it  with  the  devil  to  th*e  last.  Ferdinand  I., 
whb  was  food  of  everything  connected 
with  the  popular  manners  of  his  capital, 
showed  great  favour  to  Rocco,  and  used 
to  talk  to  him  from  the  windows  of  th« 
palace. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  Dr.  Mayer's 
second  volume  are  devoted  to  accounts  of 
priests,  convents,  and  religious  proces- 
sions: and  many  discourses  quite  as  edi- 
fying as  those  of  Father  Rocco  are  duly 
registered.  The  doctor  has,  however,  the 
candour,  while  he  relates  the  follies  of 
Neapolitan  devotees,  to  admit  that  a 
,  stranger  may  find  quite  as  good  matter 
for  ridicule  in  many  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic towns  in  Germany.  If  the  church  of 
Santa  Ghiara  preserves  among  its  relics  a 
genuine  sample  of  the  Virgin's  milk,  Aii- 
iB'Chapelle  may  be  said  to  match  the  mar- 
vel; for  there  to  this  day  is  shown  the 
Virgin's  shiA,  and  a  atain  of  milk  upon  it 
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is  carefully  pointed  out  lo  the  admiration 
of  Ihe  pious. 

From  the  churches  our  author  passes  to 
the  theatres ;  and  in  so  doing,  according 
lo  his  own  account,  only  leaves  one  dra- 
matic performance  for  another.  Yet  he  is 
nol  a  scofier.  The  Neapolitan's  religion, 
he  says,  in  one  place, 

"is  a  religion  of  &ncy  aad  poetry.  Theiaviai- 
ble  eiemal  God  is  too  iar  away  from  him.  The 
bleeding  Christ  upon  the  cross  (ri^hleas  him  : 
ramilianited  ihough  he  is  with  the  picture  which 
raeeia  him  not  ooly  in  church  and  chapel,  bat  at 
the  comer  of  each  street  and  even  in  the  solitude 
of  the  forest.  Tbe  lovely  Madouna,  (he  virgin 
mother,  she  who  unites  in  her  own  penoo  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  amiable  in  woman ;  and  the 
sainifl,  once  human  like  himself,  but  now  so 
grem,  so  blissful ;  these  come  nearer  to  him,  aa 
they  smile  upon  himfrom  iheir  altars  and  nichea. 
The  painled  wooden  images,  though  rudely 
carvea  and  coarsely  daubed,  are  not  without 
beauty  for  the  UDSophisiieaied  peasant  He 
looks  up  to  them  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  he 
prays  to  iHem  with  fervour,  and  with  an  almost 
infantine  humility  he  pours  out  to  them  every 
sorrow  that  weishs  upon  his  mind.  They  ar* 
dolls  to  amuse  the  piety  of  grown-up  children. 
Even  tbe  bandit  in  nis  solitary  mountaio  bares 
his  head  as  he  passes  the  picture  of  the  Madon- 
na: he  crosses  himself,  murmurs  his  paternoster, 
and  fails  not  to  obey  the  injunction  inscribed  un- 
der  the  itoage; 


"  I  have  often  been  Sony  that  the  proteatants 
do  not  kneel  in  their  churches.  It  is  a  beautiih] 
siEht  to  see  men  humbling  himself  visibly  before 
what  is  holy  to  him,  and  I  know  no  spectacle 
more  mofiag  than  that  of  a  mother  kneeling 
with  her  children.  The  liiile  ones  have  no  di^ 
tinci  idea  perhaps  of  what  they  are  about,  but 
their  minds  are  attuned  to  serious  thoughts,  and 
a  diving  spirit  seems  to  breathe  upon  them, 
though  they  know  not  how  or  where. 

Thi  living  poets  of  Naples  are  disposed 
of  in  a  single  page.  Giulio  Genoino'a 
DratnmaHca  per  VEducazioM  delta  Giovtrf 
lu,  consists  of  twenty  playS,  in  ten  voU 
imes.  This  collection  has  obtained  con- 
liderable  saccesa  in  Italy,  but  its  morality 
s  terribly  dry,  and  anything  hut  poetical. 
A  romantic  tragedy  (Manfred),  hy  Casano- 
va, as  the  maiden  work  of  a.youngauthor, 
is  promising  Ricci  and  Giovanni  di  Mar- 
tino  have  lately  acquired  some  fame  by 
their  verses  :  particularly  the  latter,  whoso 
GneciaRigenerata,  publiahed  in  1S35,  ia 
\  light  and  agreeable  po«m,  notwithstand- 
ing the  liberties  the  author  takes  with 
history.  The  Baron  Coaenca  is  a  Neapo- 
litan KntzebUei  very  fertile  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  light  comedies,  «-''  ~' 
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ally,  like  his  German  prototype,  Tenturing 
to  cobble  up  a  tragedy. 

VVhatever  travellers  may  have  found  to 
extol  in  Naples,  ail  agree  in  placing  it 
about  the  last  in  the  list  of  all  the  lands 
of  Christendom,  as  far  as  public  education 
is  concerned.  Even  Dr.  Mayer  has  but 
little  to  say  on  this  score  in  favour  of  his 
Neapolitans,  who,  he  admits,  are  the  most 
ienorant  of  all  the  Italians.  For  the  hum- 
bler classes  there  are  no  means  of  ednca- 
tioa  whatever,  and  the  clergy,  unable  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  instruction  from 
personal  experience,  boldly  declare  men- 
tal cultivation  mischievous  to  the  poor. 
Those  in  easy  circumstances  are  but  tittle 
better  instructed.  Their  education  is  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  eoforce- 
nient  of  a  cartain  set  of  religious  obser- 
vances ;  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  agree- 
able accomplishments,  such  as  music  and 
verse-making ;  and  to  an  outward  polish 
of  manners.  So  long  as  all  colleges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  are  under  the 
control  of  a  Giunta  ddV  Instnizione  Pub- 
lico, composed  almost  exclusively  of  Nea- 
politan clergymen,  an  improvement  of  the 
.system  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 

There  are  in  Naples  probablyfrom  ninety 
to  a  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  Of 
these,  from  fotfr  to  five  thousand  are  sup- 

fosed  to  receive  some  sort  of  ioslruction. 
D  the  provinces  tho  proportions  are  even 
less  favourable.  Two  thousand  girls,  Ga- 
lanti  calculates,  visit  some  school  or 
other;  but  of  these  two  thousand,  less 
than  a  fifth,  he  says,  are  even  taught  to 
read;  their  teachers,  in  many  cases,  being 
themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  impart- 
ing this  elementary  branch  of  instruction. 
The  children,  in  fact,  are  sent  to  school, 
merely  to  be  out  of  their  parents' wny; 
and  if  they  learn  to  knit  and  sew,  it  is 
generally  as  much  as  is  expected. 

There  is  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples but  one  school  which  even  professes 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  university  ; 
ana  this  school,  the  Real  Liceo  del  Salva- 
tort,  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  The  demands  made  upon  a  Nea- 
politan scholar  are,  however,  extremely 
moderate.  Greek  is  taught  only  nomi- 
nally, and  is  not  thought  requisite  even  in 
a  clergyman.  In  Latin  the  students  :\c~ 
quire  great  fluency;  n  circumstance  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  languages  is  taken  into 
account.  Mathematics  are  also  taught  nt 
the  Lyceum  with  raucb  success.  History 
is  in  a  deplorable  position,  being  made  en- 
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tirely  subservient  to  theology.  The  Nea- 
politan Colleges  are  for  the  most  part 
academies  attached  to  monasteries,  and 
superintended  by  monks.  The  Collegia 
di  San  Sebastiano,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits, 
enjoys  by  far  the  best  name.  It  contains 
usually  about  five  hundred  pupils,  and  has 
a  reputation  for  mathematics  even  beyond 
that  of  the  lActo,  The  Lyceums  and  Col- 
leges of  the  provincial  towns  have  rarely 
any  existence  hut  in  the  state  calendar ; 
inquire  after  one  of  them,  and  you  seldom 
find  anything  but  a  mere  elementary  school. 
The  University  of  Naples  was  founded 
by  Frederick  II.,  in  1224.;  but  according 
to  tradition  perpetuated  by  an  inscription, 
the  institution  would  appear  to  date  back 
to  a  much  more  remote  period  :  no  less  a 
man  than  Ulysses  himself  being  said  to 
have  studied  there!  To  this  university 
fifty-two  professors  are  attached;  six  for 
theology,  fourteen  for  physical  and  math- 
ematical science,  sixteen  for  medicine, 
eight  for  jurisprudence,  and  eight  for  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  The  small  num- 
ber of  theological  professorships  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
men  for  the  church  are  mostly  educated 
at  the  archie  pise  opal  seminary,  or  Semijia- 
rio  Urbano.  Theology,  however,  is  wretch- 
edly taught  at  both  institutions.  The 
teachers  are  watched  with  the  moat  anx- 
ious vigilance  ;  are  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  most  rigid  line  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  have  noopporiuhily  of  varying 
their  lectures  except  by  an  occasional  in- 
vective against  heretics,  or  a  humorous 
account  of  certain  imaginary  tenets  which 
they  fancifully  ascribe  to  the  barbarous 
prolestants  of  the  north.  The  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  sciences  are  suSiciently 
well  taught.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  medicine :  the  various  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  forming  excellent 
schools  for  the  students.  One  abomina- 
ble abuse,  however,  prevails:  that,  namely, 
of  granting  medical  diplomas  to  ignorant 
monks,  who  have  indeed  to  undergo  an 
examination,  but  a  much  less  rigid  one 
than  the  lay  students.  History,  philology, 
and  philosophy  are  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition. There  is  a  Hebrew  professor 
attached  to  the  university  ;  and  this  man, 
anxious  Xa  have  at  least  one  pupil,  is  said 
for  sever.-il  years  to  have  had  a  poor  prifst 
to  attend  hie  class.  The  fact  is,  Dr.  Mayer 
assures  iis,  that  a  clergymen  suspected  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  either  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  is  looked  upon  with  great  jeal- 
ousy, and  his  orthodoxy  is  held  to  be  none 
of  the  soundest. 
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Another  German  traveller  (Liiiiemann) 
gives  a  humorous  account  of  one  of  the 
classes  which  he  attended. 

"We  entered,"  he  says,  "  lo  hear  a  Greek 
lesson.  An  old  abbale,  with  llie  New  Teaia- 
ment  in  his  band,  siruiled  gravely  up  and  down 
in  froDi  of  bis  three  pupils.  loi  of  more  bia  audi- 
lorium  did  not  consist.  The  lessoa  cumtnenced. 
A  long  and  Doisy  dispute  SB  lo  who  should  be- 
^iu  to  mtgare  (Co  coDStrae),  occupied  some 
tune.  Tbis  prelimioBry  settled,  one  of  the  lads 
proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  his  copy-book,  to  ex- 
plain a  verse.  His  pronunciation  was  horrible, 
and  hia  eiplanalion  worse ;  hut  the  good  abbate, 
who  eridenlly  was  not  very  ezieiant,  found 
everything  exoellent,  and  exclaimed  continually, 
'  Da  brava !'  '  Ecoolo  !'  '  Braviiiimo .''  quite 
proud,  appareutly.of  so  proficient  a  pupil.  After 
a  while  ibe  second  was  called  on  to  distinguish 
himself  in  a  similar  way.  Tocca  a  voi  (it's 
your  lurnj,  Signer  Francesco  !  but  Master  Frank 
very  frankly  owned  his  insolvency ;  and  ii  was 
'now  the  turn  of  the  third  Grecian,  Signor  Giuiio, 
to  display  his  erudition :  but  he,  seeing  the  peril 
of  hispoaitioD,  jumped  from  his  place, and  fairly 
'  baited '  out  of  (be  room.  The  abbate  was  now 
lert  atone  with  bis  pattern  pupil,  whom  he  called 
OD  to  begin  again  to  spiegare  ;  but  it  was  easier 
to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  than  to  make 
them  come  when  called.  The  lad  owned  be  had 
gone  as  far  aa  he  was  prepared  to  go,  so  the 
worthy  professor  bad  noibtng  for  it  but  to  lock 
up  his  book  and  dismiss  his  hopeful  class." 

The  number  of  holidays  are  alone  a  sad 
interruption  to  every  kind  of  study.  Thurs- 
day is  a  holiday  in  all  Italian  scnooli,  un- 
less n  churc{i  festival  happen  id  the  week. 
Then  there  is  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  at 
Easter,  and  one  of  four  months  in  autumn, 
beginning  on  the  4th  of  July.  However, 
public  education,  such  aa  it  is,  costs  noth, 
ing:  which  is  about  its  intrinsic  value. 
Each  professor  is  bound  to  give  one  lesson 
daily.  This  lesson  is  ptiblic,  and  free  to 
all  who  choose  to  come.  The  lesson  lasts  I 
half  an  hour,  and  cuDsists  usually  of  a  dis- 1 
course  held  by  the  professor;  the  students  j 
listening  with  decorous  silenee,  but  with- 
out attempting  to  lake  any  note  of  their! 
teacher's  remarks.  At  the  conclusion  of' 
the  lecture,  the  students  applaud,  clapping  ] 
their  hands  or  knocking  with  their  books 
and  canes.  The  professors  are  wretchedly 
paid.  Fifly  ducnti  (about  ten  guineas)  a 
year  they  receive  for  their  lectures,  besides 
a  trifling  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred 
ducati.  Few  have  more  than  six  hundred 
ducati  in  all  for  their  public  services. 
Upon  such  an  income,  of  course,  they  can- 
not subsist.  They  nte  obliged  to  eke  out 
their  means  by  giving  private  lessons,  and 
in  these  private  lessons  it  is  that  the  stu- 
dents receive  the  little  instruction  that  falls 
to  their  share.     The  unireraity  is  attended 
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nominally  by  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
stuiicntsj  hut  professors  and  students  are  ' 
both  equally  irregular  in  their  attendance, 
and  nothing  likean  effective  control  is  ever 
attempted.  When  the  student  comes  to 
take  his  degree,  the  only  poiut  rigidly  in- 
sisted on  is  a  certificate  of  regular  attend- 
ance at  Church.  On  this  subject  of  edn- 
CBtion  we  need  only  add  that  a  military 

nd  a  naval  school  exist  at  Naples,  but  are 

ntitled  in  their  way  to  very  little  higher 
praise  than  the  Univeraita  or  the  Liceo. 

Naples  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty 
boolisellers:  a  goodly  number  fur  a  town 

n  which  neither  authors  nor  readers  can 
je  said  to  abound  :  but  of  these  150  the 
greater  part  arc  mere  venders  of  invalided 
volumes,  or  speculators  who  buy  learning 
by  tbe  pound,  and  dispose  of  it  at  a  moder- 
ate advance  to  certain  consumers  who  ap- 
ply books  to  purposes  more  useful  than  in- 
tellectual. Printers,  stationers,  and  book- 
binders are  likewise  included  in  the  list: 
and  a  shop  with  a  tolerable  assortment  of 
books  does  not  exi^t  in  the  whole  city. 
Publishers  there  are  Hone.  Authors,  am- 
bitious to  see  themselves  in  print  and  will- 
ing to  be  at  the  expense,  must  be  thei% 
own  publishers,  and  sell  their  publications 
the  best  way  they  can.  More  copies  are 
generally  given  away  than  sold ;  and  a 
stranger  desirous  of  buying  a  new  work 
may  often  inquire  for  it  in  vain  at  every 
bookseller's  in  Naplex,  unless  the  author 
has  taken  the  precaution  of  leaving  a  few 
copies  here  and  there  on  sale  or  return. 
The  truth  is  that  a  rigid  censorship,  entire- 
ly in  clerical  hands,  and  a  heavy  duty  on 
all  foreign  books,  are  serious  impediments 
in  the  way  of  literature.  Every  octavo 
volume  pays  an  importation  duty  of  three 
carlini  (rather  more  than  n  shilling  sterl- 
ing), every  quarto  volume  pays  six  carlini, 
and  every  folio  ten.  Thus  while  the  ab- 
sence of  all  protection  to  literary  property 
prevents  booksellers  from  publishing  the 
works  of  native  nuthors,  the  priestly  cen- 

orship  lays  its  veto  on  the  importation  of 
every  work  of  questionable  orthodoxy  ei- 
ther theological  or  political ;  and  the  few 
flimsy  productions  of  the  day  that  are  al- 
lowed to  creep  in,  are  subjected  to  a  duty 
much  too  high  to  allow  a  bookseller  to  im- 
port them  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  Sitch 
lithe  consequent  mental  stagnation  at  Na- 
ples, that  even  works  of  a  religious  and 
perfectly  orthodo.x  character  have  ceased 
to  appear  there  ;  and  the  pious  who  desire 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  edifying  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  have  to  order  their  trot' 
Utti  and  discorsi  from  Florence  end  Milan, 
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"  The  Catholic  Church  in  Naples,"  observes 
our  doctor,  "sleeps  a  sound  sleep,  and  her 

Eriests  hold  watch,  that  none  may  wake 
er." 

The  law  is  the  profeseioD  which  holds 
out  the  fairest  prospects  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  all  the  most  enterprising 
young  men  at  the  university  devote  them- 
selves to  the  bar.  There  are  many  able 
advocates  at  Naples  ;  but  their  ability  is 
seldom  displayed  in  print, and  then  mostly 
>D  ephemeral  pamphlets.  Yet  one-third  of 
all  tbat  is  printed  in  Naples  in  a  year  treats 
of  the  law.  None  of  these  works  can 
have  much  interest  for  foreigners.  Pas- 
quale  Liberatore  published  in  1831  a  com- 
prehensive work,  in  three  volumes,  on  the 
Laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies; and  Carlo  Alfan  di  Rivera,  in  1S32, 
printed  a  statistical  work  of  grent  merit, 
m  which,  with  a  degree  of  boldness  scarce' 
ly  to  he  expected,  he  exposed  many  of  the 
abuses  ana  defects  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. He  pointed  out  the  neglect  of 
the  forests,  the  IndiSerence  shown  f  ' 
growth  of  pestilential  marshes,  the 
of  seaports,  lazzarettoa,  canals,  i 
and  bridges.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  speak 
■  in  praise  of  what  was  done  by  the  French, 
ana  to  show  that  many  of  their  reforms 
have  very  injudiciously  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse.  It  is  much  that  the  work 
should  have  been  tolerated  at  all,  but 
yet  it  haa  produced  no  efiect.  None  of 
the  reforms  recommended  by  Alfan  di 
Bivera  seem  to  be  even  thought  of. 

Among  philologists  Volpicelln  deservei 
an  honourable  mention,  for  his  four  booki 
on  Greek  Tragedy.  Basilo  Purto  bos  pub- 
lished an  excellent  trunslation  of  the 
¥ieech  of  Pericles  in  the  second  hook  of 
hucydides.  Avellino's  name  is  known 
among  all  the  numismatics  of  Europe. 
And  we  happen  at  the  moment  Co  have 
before  us  some  recent  publications  of  An- 
tonio Carillo,  oneof  themostrisingyoung 
lawyers  in  Naples,  who  haa  not  been  de- 
terred by  his  professional  studies  from  de 
voting  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits  of  a  lighter  character.  H'  "'" 
dtlla  Potaia  Lirica  del  Manxoni,  though 
only  en  answer  to  an  attack  on  a  fai 
author,  is  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  good  reasoner. 

Dr.  Mayer  gjvea  us  an  excellent  chaptei 
on  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  another  on  the 
.  popular  ballads  of  Naples,  many  of  which  he 
has  translated  with  ^eat  ability.  Das  Festk- 
leid  (The  Holiday  Dreaa)  ia  beautifully  turn- 
.  ed  in  German,  hut  the  original  is  unknown 
to  us.    Ab  important  ch^ter  in  the  modem 


history  of  Italian  cities  haa  been  passed  over 
by  most  travellers,  but  has  sot  escaped  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Mayer :  we  mean  that  which 
relates  to  the  crowd  of  idle  sight-seeing  tour- 
ists who  are  annually  turned  adrift  upon  Italy, 
to  the  manifest  discredit  of  their  several  coun- 
tries, a&d  least  of  aH  perhaps  to  the  fair  fame 
of  our  own.  The  doctor,  however,  addresses 
his  rebuke  chiefly  to  his  compatriots,  among 
whom  he  takes  care  not  to  forget  the  Ers 
und  VrphiliiteT,  the  pfiilistriaaimus  pkilia- 
trorvm  of  travellers,  Nicolai,  whose  work, 
Italiea  wie  ta  hi,  made  no  tittle  noise  in 
Germiiny  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
Some  good  advice,  too,  let  us  add,  ia  given  to 
tourists  respecting  the  best  way  of  travelling 
in  Italy  "  with  advantage  to  tbemselres,  and 
without  annoyance  to  others :"  a  clupter 
which  Mr.  Murray  might  do  well  to  intro- 
duce into  future  editions  of  his  far-famed 
guide-books  :  for  the  skill  of  travelling  to  ad- 
vantage ia  not  by  any  means  one  of  easy  ac- 
quisition. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  I<ettere  from  Na- 
ples are  b^  far  the  best  that  have  fallen  in 
our  way  for  some  time.  The  touiist  will  find 
the  bo(^  an  excellent  guide  j  while  the  poor, 
place-tied,  would-he  traveller,  whom  Nature 
never  endowed  with  the  organ  of  atay-at- 
honte-ativeiiesB,  though  Fate  perversely  chains 
bim  to  his  native  spot,  may  derive.^rom  its 
cheerful  pages  some  compensation  for  bis  in- 
voluntary abstinence. 


AaT.  IX. — Geschiclue  der  FoetiscAen  Na- 
tional Literaiur  der  Seviachen.  Von  G. 
G.  GEitviNua.  (History  of  the  Poetic 
National  Literature  of  the  Germans.  By 
G.  G.  Gekvinos.)  &  vols.  Leipzic. 
1810-42. 

Tais  is  a  very  able  and  very  original  hook, 
and  though  of  too  large  a  range  to  admit  of 
due  notice  in  the  space  we  can  at  jiresent  af- 
ford to  it,  we  are  anxious  to  bnng  within 
view  of  our  readers  at  once,  a  work  so  strik- 
ing and  important. 

The  writer  is  a  person  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  claim  attention  in  himself.  G.  G. 
Gervinus  was  born  at  Hesse-Darmstadt :  one 
of  those  small  places  scattered  over  Germany 
like  the  seed  of  Cadmus,  to  give  forth  their 
yearly  produce  of  armed  men  and  govern- 
ment employes,  with  hardly  a  shoot  of  litera- 
ture ot  any  time  among  them.  The  early 
life  of  Gervinus  was  new  proof  of  what  a  man 
may  do,  with  the  help  of  real  genius.    From 
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the  dingy  tnd  naaenble  abop  of  i  Ocnntn  ledm,  faavs  leat  forth  inTaluaUe  editiaoa  cf 
ipxeitr,  where  u  an  apprentice  he  passed  bis  the  earliest  Oerman  literature,  and  completed 

Jouth,  he  mastered  for  hiimetf,  in  bd  iacredi-  all  needful  preparations  for  the  great  Lexicon 
Ij  short  spue  of  time,  the  way  to  a  profes- '  or  Dictionary  of  the  Oerman  tongue,  on  which 
sot's  chair  at  Gottingen.  Gottingeu  was  then !  tfaey  are  now  eng^d  in  Berlin.  That  great 
in  the  flower  of  its  literary  repulation  and  in- 1  task,  bowerer,  was  only  half  of  what  waa  to 
fluence,  and  neither  of  tbete  suffered  by  the  |  be  done :  its  supplement  and  completion  w« 
-  results  of  this  appointment-  owe  to  Geirinua 

But  alas  !  while  Gervinus  continued  to  The  work  before  ns  is  the  fint  histoiy  of 
give  tfie  fruits  of  his  learning  and  genius  German  Literature,  taken  as  whole,  and  con- 
to  the  students  that  crowded  in  his  lecture- 1  sidered  in  its  relation  to  the  nation  and  the 
room,  we  gave  Germany  one  more  prince,  in ,  several  ages.  We  Icnow  of  no  similar  woHe 
the  person  of  King  Ernest  Augustus.  It  is  |  comparable  to  it  in  any  other  country.  Ger- 
hardly  pleasant  that  our  count^  should  be  |  tIoub  has  been  the  first  to  adopt,  in  writing 
even  passively  responsible  for-  the  sudden, 'a  history  of  literature,  the  true  bistoriogra- 
■ullen,  and  hateful  storm,  which,  rising  ftom  phical  method.  The  numberless  aitempis  of 
our  English  shores,  thus  burst  over  unhappy  |  tbii  Icind  in  his  predecessors  have  been  either 
Hanover.  It  threw  down  Gervinus  at  once :  merely  biographicBl,  annexing  the  history  of 
from  the  peaceful  seat  he  had  occupied  so j literature  to  names  and  persons;  or stil!  worm 
ably  and  n  long.  Proscribed  by  the  famous  cmn pi lal ions  of  biblic^rapfaical  notices;  ot 
manifesto  of  his  Hanoverian  Majesty  he  left  fiagmeutsry  crilicisms  marked  by  alt  the 
Gottingen;  not  the  least  illustrious  of  the  pedantry  and  prolixity  German  leamednew 
Seven,  who,  like  the  ancient  Greek  philoao*  has  been  so  proud  of;  stuffed  out  with  endleM 
pberomnia  suaseeumportima,  preferred  seclu-  quotations,  and,  by  the  effort  to  make  them- 
sian  and  exile  to  slavish  obedience  and  shame-  selves  intellieible,  hopeless  of  being  ever  un- 
ful  perjury.  He  went  to  Italy  first ;  and  ulti-  derstood.  Gervinus s  plan  is  simple:  be 
malely  settled  in  a  beautiful  villa  near  Hei-  starts  at  the  earliest  sound  of  German  iong, 
delberg.     He  lives  there  now  :  not  belonging ;  and  steadily  follows  up  the  course  of  letters 


.J  any  way  to  the  corps  of  the  Univenity, 
but  solely  given  up  to  study.  The  book  be- 
fore ua  is  the  growth  of  that  retirement :  a 
rich,  abundant,  and  wholesome  produce. 
'  It  must  not  here  be  omitted  that  neither 
Gervinus,  nor  the  leader  of  the  Seven,  Dahl- 
mann,  are  in  any  way,  save  by  their  superior 
intelligence,  connected  with  what  is  called 
the  iiberal  and  progressive  party  in  Germany. 
No  German  ever  dreamt  of  calling  them 
liberals.  Both  were  on  the  contrary  rather 
more  than  conservative  in  their  political  opi- 
nions :  and  universally  known  to  be  so  by 
tbnir  countrymen.  In  their  opposition  to  the 
King  of  Hanover,  it  is  worth  keeping  in  mind, 
they  followed  only  the  steady  and  conscien- 
tious dictates  of  upright  and  truebearted  men. 
As  in  the  tendency  of  certain  learned  pur- 
suits, so  in  the  purest  type  of  honesty  and 
honour,  Gervinus  will  bear  to  be  called  the 
disciple  of  Jacob  Grimm,  the  well-known  re- 
storer of  the  ancient  literature  and  grammar 
of  Germany. 

Following  Jacob  Grimm  and  bis  hrothi 
however,  in  the  way  of  their  pursuits,  Ger- 
vinus arrived  at  quite  different  results.  The 
Grimms,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm,  set  themselves 
to  work  to  re-create,  as  we  have  said,  tl; 
grammar  of  the  ancient  German  language:  . 
they  pierced  to  the  deepest  and  most  hidden 
roots  of  that  wonderful  tree,  pursued  it  in  its 
different  branches,  and  as  the  issue  of  an  enor- 
mous labour,  have  given  life  to  the  old  dia- 


into  the  time  of  its  highest  perfection.  ,  This, 
being  a  true  German,  he  holds  to  be  an  abso- 
lute  perfection,  never  to  be  equalled  or  sur- 
passed, and  be  finds  it  in  the  time  of  SchiUer 
and  Gothe.  The  highest  reach  of  German 
genius  is,  according  to  Gervinus,  in  those 
two  men.  At  that  point  we  understand  him 
to  say,  plainly  and  severely,  the  task  of  Ger- 
man poetry  is  done,  and  its  work  over.  After 
Gothe,  no  more.  It  is  to  mislead  the  power 
of  intelligence  and  genius  to  direct  it  to  art 
and  poetry  thenceforward.  The  next  duty 
of  the  German  race  is  not  sstbetical,  but  po- 
litical :  and  in  the  ideas  of  State  and  Church 
other  tendencies  must  became  absorbed.  We 
are  stating  opinions  here  :  we  are  not  admit* 
ting  or  contesting  them. 

f  his  is  why  Gervinus  has  closed  his  work 
with  the  death  of  Gdlhe  :  only  naming  what 
is  called  the  romantic  school,  Tieck,  Schlegel, 
and  their  companioni ;  and  slipping  over, 
perhaps  with  too  adverse  and  scornful  an  air, 
the  newetf  revelations  of  German  mind.  The 
part  of  his  labour  in  which  he  is  most  diffuse, 
13  at  its  outset ;  where,  engaged  on  the  earlier 
times,  he  gives  minute  account  of  the  difier- 
ent  phases  German  Poetry  has  passed  through. 
He  abolishes  tho  old  distinction  of  periods 
taken  from  political  history.  He  overlooks 
his  enormous  materials  from  a  higher  point 
of  view :  one  which,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
ables him  to  show  how  the  literarr  and 
poetical  development  must  be  aver  cnejdy 
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connected  with  political  life.  And  in  rela- 
tion to  this  it  19  one  of  bis  favourite  ideas  to 
attempt  lo  prove,  that  the  political  disuDimi 
of  Germany  has  been  aa  favourable  to  litera- 
ture as  pernicious  to  the  state  and  church. 
Tile  singular  merit  of  the  work  throughout, 
ia  ita  clear  and  subtle  insight :  Gervinus  has 
at  all  times  the  whole  subject-matter  within 
its  view,  and  is  master  of  the  secrets  of  the 
composition  of  German  literature.  And  the 
sure  and  unfiilteriQg  hand  with  which,  hav- 
ing sketched  the  outlines  of  his  various  char- 
aciera  and  placed  them  in  their  respective 
times,  he  lightens  and  jllustratea  the  one  by 
the  other,  is  satisfactory  and  beautiful.  His 
parallels  of  Schiller  and  Gdthe,  Wieland  and 
Klopstock,  Lessing  and  Herder,  are  master- 
pieces. His  description  of  the  literary  revo- 
lution of  Germany  that  went  on  in  Gatbe's 
youth  {1760— 1790)  is  perfect  even  in  style: 
not  always  the  best  side  of  Gervinus.  His 
style,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  the  most  part 
wants  ease  and  a  natural  movement.  j 

The  history  is  comprised  in  five  volumes. 
An  abridgement  has  been  very  recently  is- 
sued (by  Engelmaan  of  Leipsic),  and  with! 
extraordinary  success.  But  this,  which  might 
have  been  most  valuable  to  readers  here,  we 
are  sQrry  that  we  cannot  altogether  recom- 1 
mend  to  them.  Its  arrangement  is  not  very ' 
happy  ;  and  its  profitable  use  is  hardly  likely 
to  extend  beyond  those  who  either  know  the  I 
greater  work,  or  are  already  extremely  fa-' 
miliar  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


Akt.  X  — Thtocritua,  Bio,  et  Moachus  ;  ex 
recogniliont  ^iigusli  Mtinekii.  (Theo- 
critus, Bion,  and  Moschus ;  from  the  teit 
of  Augustus  Meinekius.)     Berlin.     1836. 

Wjtbin  the  last  halAcenlury  the  Germans 
have  given  us  several  good  editions  of  Theo- 
critus. This,  to  which  the  very  inferior  and 
very  difTerent  poems  of  Bion  and  Moschus 
are  appended,  is  among  the  best  and  least  pre- 
suming. No  version  is  added  :  the  notes  are 
few  and  pertinent,  never  pugnacious,  never 
prolix.  In  no  age,  since  the  time  of  Aris- 
tarcbus,  or  before,  has  the  Greek  language 
been  so  profoundly  studied,  or  its  poetry  in 
its  nature  and  metre  so  perfectly  understood, 
as  in  ours.  Neither  Athens  nor  Alexandria 
saw  so  numerous  or-  so  intelligent  a  race  of 
grammarians  as  Germany  has  recently  seen 
contemporary.  Nor  is  the  society  diminish- 
ed, nor  are  its  labours  relaxed,  at  this  day. 
Valckenaer,   Schrieber,   Schaeffer,  Kiealing, 


Wuesteman,  are  not  the  only  critics  and  edit- 
ors who,  before  the  present  one,  have  bestow- 
ed their  care  and  learning  on  Theocritus. 

Doubts  have  long  been  entertained  upon  the 
genuineness  of  several  among  his  IdyU.  But 
latterly  a  vast  number,  even  of  those  which 
had  never  been  disputed,  have  been  called  is 
question  by  Ernest  Reinhold,  in  a  treatise 
printed  at  Jena  in  1S19.  He  acknowledgpt 
the  eleven  first,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  eighteenth.  Against 
the  arbitrary  ejection  of  the  remainder  rose 
Augustus  Wissowa  in  1828.  in  his  TAro- 
cricui  Thtocriievi,  vindicating  them  from 
suspicion,  he  subjoins  to  his  elaborate  criti- 
cism a  compendious  index  of  ancient  quota- 
tions, in  none  of  which  isanydoubt  entertain- 
ed of  their  authenticity.  But  surely  it  re- 
quires no  force  of  argument,  no  call  for  ex- 
traneous help,  to  subvert  the  feeble  position, 
that,  because  the  poet  wrote  his  Paslorab 
mostly  in  his  native  dialect,  the  Doric,  he  can 
never  have  written  in  antrther.  If  he  com- 
posed the  eighteenth  Idyl  in  the  .£olic,  why 
may  he  not  be  allowed  the  twelfth  and  twen- 
ty-second in  the  Ionic  1  Not,  however,  that 
in  the  twelfth  he  has  done  it  uniformly  :  the 
older  manuscripts  of  this  poem  contain  fewer 
forms  of  that  dialect  than  were  afterwards 
foisted  into  it,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  all  of 
a  piece.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Idyls 
he  wrote  in  Sicily  were  Doric,  with  incon- 
siderable variations,  and  that  he  thought  it 
more  agreeable  to  Hiero,  whose  favour  he 
was  desirous  of  conciliating.  But  when  he 
retired  from  Sicily  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy, 
where  Callimachus  and  ApoUonius  and  An- 
tus  were  residing,  he  would  not  on  every  oc- 
casion revert  to  an  idiom  little  cultivated  in 
Egypt.  Not  only  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
rivalry  with  the  poets  who  were  then  flourish- 
ing there,  but  also  from  sound  judgment,  he 
wrote  heroic  poetry  in  Homeric  verse;  in 
verse  no  less  Ionic  than  Homer's  own  ;  in- 
deed more  purely  so. 

Thirty  of  his  poems  are  entitled  Inn.e:  in 
short  all  but  the  Epigrams,  however  different 
in  length,  in  subject,  and  in  metre.  But  who 
gave  them  this  appellation^  or  whence  was 
it  derived  \  We  need  go  up  no  higher  than 
to  tiSoi  for  the  derivation  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  poet  himself  supplied  the  title.  But 
did  he  give  it  to  all  his  compositions!  or  even 
to  all  those  (excepting  the  Epigrams)  which 
are  now  extant.  We  think  he  did  not,  al- 
though we  are  unsupported  in  our  opinion  by 
the  old  scholiast  who  wrote  the  argiimenlt. 
"The  poet,"  says  he,  "did  not  wish  to  specify 
hispiecesbutrfflng-e(iMema//«nrf«ron«(iWe.'' 
We  believe  that  he  ranged  what  he  thought  ihe 
more  important  and  the  more  epic  under  this 
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category,  and  that  he  omitted  to  give  any 
ieparate  designation  to  the  rest,  prefix- 
ing to  each  piece  (it  may  be)  its  owa  title. 
Nay,  it  appears  to  ua  not  at  all  improbable 
that  those  very  pieces  which  we  modems 
call  more  peculiarly  Idyls,  were  not  compre- 
hended by  bim  in  this  desigoatiott.  We  be- 
lieve that  BiSvkXicf  means  a  tmall  imagt  of 
tomtthing  grtat :  and  tbat  it  was  especially 
applied  at  first  to  hi«  short  poema  oflbe  heroic 
cast  and  character.  As  the  others  bad  no 
genuine  name  denoting  their  quality,  but  only 
the  names  of  the  interlocutors  or  the  subjects 
(nbich  the  ancient  poets,  both  Greek  and 
Roman,  ofiener  omitted),  they  were  all  after  a 
white  comprehended  in  a  mass  within  one 
common  term.  That  the  term  was  invented 
long  after  the  age  of  Theocritus,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Heine  and  of  WIssowa  i  but  where  is 
the  proof  of  the  fact,  or  foundation  for  the 
conjecture  1  Nobody  has  denied  that  it  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Virgil ;  and  many  have 
wondered  that  he  did  not  thus  entitle  his  Bu- 
colics, instead  of  calling  Ihem  Eclogues.  And 
so  indeed  he  probably  would  have  done,  had 
be  believed  that  Theocritus  intended  any  such 
designation  for  his  Pastorals.  But  neither  he, 
nor  Calpurnius,  nor  Neroesiao,  called  by  the 
name  of  Idyl  their  bucolic  poems ;  which  they 
surely  would  have  done  if,  in  their  opinion  or 
io  the  opinion  ofthe  public,  it  was  appLcable 
to  them.  It  was  not  thought  so  when  litera- 
ture grew  up  again  in  luly,  and  when  the ' 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  recovered  their 
lost  estates  in  the  provinces  of  poetry,  under 
the  patronage  of  Petrarca,  Boccacio,  Footanus, 
and  Mautuanus. 

Eobanus  Hesaus,  a  moat  voluminous  writer 
of  Latin  verses,  has  translated  much  from  the 
Greek  classics,  and  among  the  rest  some  pi  tees 
from  Theocritus.  From  lime  to  time  we  have 
spent  several  hours  of  idleness  over  bis  pages: 
but  the  further  we  proceeded,  whatever  was 
the  direction,  the  duller  and  drearier  grew  his 
unprofitable  pine-forest,  the  more  wearisome 
and  disheartening  his  flat  and  printless  sands. 
After  him,  Bruno  Sideliua,  another  German, 
was  the  fint  of  the  moderns  who  conferred 
the  name  of  Idyl  on  their  Bucolics.  As  this 
word  was  enlarged  in  its  acceptation,  so  was 
another  in  another  kind  of  poetry,  namely, 
the  Pffian,  which  at  first  was  ap]iropriated  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  but  wasafletwards  trans- 
ferred to  other  deities.  Serviuf,  on  the  first 
Eneid,  tells  us  that  Pindar  not  only  composed 
one  on  /feus  of  Do'Ionn,  but  several  in  hon- 
our of  mortals.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Dilhyrambtc.  Elegy,  too,  in  the  commence- 
ment, was  devoted  to  grief  as  exclusively,  like 
the  ncERitE  and  thrmis:  subsequently  it  em- 
braced a  vast  variety  of  matters,  aome  of  them 


ethic  and  didactic ;  some  the  very  oppodte  to 
its  institution,  inciting  to  war  and  patriotism, 
for  instance  those  of  Tyrtieus ;  and  some  to 
love  and  licenliousnen,  in  which  Mimnermus 
has  been  followed  by  innumerable  disciples  to 
the  extremities  ofthe  earth. 

Before  we  inspect  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus, 
one  by  one,  as  we  intend  to  do,  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  this  place  to  recapitulate  what  lit- 
tle is  known  about  him.  He  tells  us,  in  the 
epigraph  to  them,  that  there  was  another  poet 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Chios,  but  that 
he  himself  was  a  Syraciisan  of  low  origin,  son 
of  Praxagoras  and  PhiJina.  ,  He  calls  his  mo- 
ther TtcfixXfiti;  (illustrious,)  evidently  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  ver^e  required 
it.  There  is  no  ground  for  dinbetieving  what 
he  records  of  his  temper ;  that  he  never  was 
guilty  of  detraction.  His  exact  age  is  un- 
known, and  unimportant.  One  of  the  Idyls 
is  addressed  to  the  younger  Hiero,  another  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  former  of  these 
began  his  reign  in  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-sixth Olympiad,  the  latter  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third.  In  the  sixteenth  Idyl 
the  poet  insinuates  tbat  the  valour  of  Hiero  was 
more  conspicuous  than  fna  liberality  :  on  Pto- 
lemy he  never  had  reason  to  make  any  snch 
remark.  Among  his  friends  in  Egypt  was 
Aralus,  of  whom  Cicero  and  Ctesar  thought 
highly,  and  of  whose  works  both  of  them 
translated  some  parts.  Philetus  the  Coan,was 
another:  and  his  merit  must  also  have  been 
great ;  for  Propertius  joins  him  with  Callima- 
cbus,  and  asks  permission  to  enter  the  sacred 
grove  of  poetry  in  their  company. 

CalUmachi  manes  el  Coi  sacra  FhileiSB ! 

In  vestnim  quESo  me  siniie  ire  nemus. 

It  appears,  however,  tbat  Aratus  was  more 
particularly  and  intimately  Theocritus's  friend. 
To  him  he  inscribes  the  sixth  Idyl,  describes 
hia  loves  in  the  seventh,  and  borrows  from  hira 
the  religious  exordium  ofthe  seventeenth. 
After  he  had  resided  several  years  in  Egypt, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  died 
there. 

We  now  leave  the  man  for  the  writer,  and 
in  this  capacity  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to 
say.  The  poems  we  possess  from  him  are 
only  a  part,  although  probably  the  best,  of 
what  he  wrote.  He  composed  hymns,  ele- 
gies, and  iambics.  Herman,  in  his  disserta- 
tion on  hexameter  verse,  expresses  his  wonder 
tbat  Virgil,  io  the  Eclogues,  should  have  de- 
serted the  praotice  of  Tlieocritus  in  its  struc- 
ture ;  and  be  remari^s,  for  instance,  the  first  in 
the  first  Idyl. 


This  pause,  however,  ic  almost  ea  irequent 
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m  HomBT  as  in  Theocritaa :  and  if  is  doubtful 
to  ai,  who  indeed  bare  not  counted  the  el- 
smples,  whether  any  other  pauie  occore  ao 
often  in  the  Iliad.  In  reading  this  vene,  we 
do  not  pauie  after  niru;,  but  after  t/iiBvfiafia  ; 
but  in  the  venei  which  the  itluvtrioua  critie 
quotes  from  Homer,  the  pauae  is  precisely  in 
that  place. 

Ilirru  fU.  , 

Although  the  pause  is  greatly  more  com' 
mon  in  the  Greek  he^meter  than  in  (he  La- 
tin, yet  Hermann  must  have  taken  up  Virgil's 
Eclogues  very  inattentively  in  making  his  re- 
mftric.  For  that  which  he  wimdt^rs  the  Ro- 
mao  has  imitated  so  sparingly  from  the  Svra- 
cusen,  occurs  quite  frequently  enough  in  Vir- 
gil, and  rather  too  frequently  in  Theocritus. 
It  may  be  tedious  to  the  inaccurate  and  neg- 
ligent ;  it  may  be  tedious  to  those  whose  read- 
ily is  only  a  species  of  dissipation,  and  to 
whom  ears  have  been  given  only  as  orna- 
mentsj  ncTertheless,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
we  have  taken  some  trouble  to  establish  our 
position  in  regard  to  the  Eclogues,  and  the 
mstances  are  given  below.* 


*  Ed.  1.,  conuiiiii^  83  verses. 
Naraqne  eril  ille  mihi  lempeT  deus  .  . 
Non  equidem  iovideo,  mimr  magia  .  . 
Ite  meie,  felix  quocdajn,  pecus  .  . 


Eel.  i 
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Atque  superba  fastidia  .  . 
Cum  placidum  ventis  nutiet  mare  .  . 
Biaa  die  sicciuil  ovii  abera  .  . 
Heu,  heu '.  quid  rolui  miaen)  mihi  .  . 

Ed.  iii.  Ill  verses. 
Die  mihi,  DanKCIa,  cujum  pecua  .  . 
Inrelii,  O  semper  aves  pecua  .  . 
El,  si  non  aliqu^  nocuiaaea  .  , 
S  nescia,  meua  iUe  caper  fuil  .  . 
Bisque  die  muneraut  anibo  pecus  .  . 
Parta  mece  Veneri  suul  muaent  .  . 
Poltio  et  ipse  racil  nova  cormina  . . 
Parcite,  ores,  nimimn  procedere  .  . 

Ed.  V.  S6  verses. 
6ive  anlro  poiim  suecedimua  .  . 
Prigida,  Daphni,  have*  ad  flumina  .  . 
Quale  sopor  feasLs  in  gramuie  .  . 
Hbc  eadem  docuit  cujom  p^ms  .  . 

Ed.  Yi.  86  verses. 
Com  canerem  regeset  pnelia  .  . 
^gle  Naiadiun  pulchcrrima  .  . 
Cannina  qn«  vullis  eognoscile  .  , 
Aut  aliqoam  in  magno  sequilur  grege  ■ 
Eirabunda  bovis  vestigia  .  . 
Hud  curau  deserta  petiverit .  . 


Ed.  t 


i.  70  VI 


Ambo  Aorentes  s^iibua  .  . 

Tir  gregia  ipse  cader  deerraverat ,  . 

Aspicio  i  ille  ubi  me  contra  videt .  . 

Nympliie  nosier  amor  LebethrideB  . 

Quale  meo  Codro  concedile  ,  . 

Seloai  caput  hoe  apri  tibi .  . 

lie  domam  paati,  si  qals  pudoi  .  . 

Anl  si  ultra  pladtum  IaQd4rit .  . 

S  fulurn  gregem  aapp!everil  .  . 


In  Theocritui  it  is  not  this  wmge  which  is 
so  remarkable ;  it  is  the  abundance  and  eiu- 
berance  of  dactyls.  They  hurry  on  one  »f. 
ter  another,  like  the  waves  of  a  clear  and  ra- 
pid brook  in  the  sunshine,  r^ecting  all  thiogt 
the  most  beautiful  in  nature,  bnt  not  resting 
upon  any. 

Idtl  I. 

Of  all  the  poetry  in  all  langu^s  that  of 
Theocritus  ia  tne  most  fluent  and  easy  ;  but  if 
only  this  Idyl  were  extant,  it  would  be  rath«r 
memorable  for  a  weak  imitation  of  it  by  Vir- 
gil, and  a  beautiful  one  by  MiltcMi,  thaa  for 
any  great  merit  beycaid  the  hannony  of  iti 
verse.  Indeed  it  opens  with  such  sounds  h 
Pan  himself  in  a  prelude  on  his  pipe  might 
have  produced.  The  dialc^e  is  between 
Thyms  and  a  goatherd.  Here  is  much  rf 
appropriate  description  ;  but  it  appears  un- 
suitable to  the  character  and  condition  of  i 
goatherd  to  offer  so  large  a  reward  as  be  oP 
fers  for  singing  a  song.  "  If  you  will  mog  u 
you  xag  in  the  contest  with  the  Lybian  shep- 
herd Chromis,  I  will  reward  you  with  a  goat, 
mother  of  two  kids,  which  goat  you  may 
milk  thrice  a  day ;  for,  though  she  suckles  two 
kids,  she  has  milk  enough  left  for  two  pails." 

We  often  hear  that  such  or  such  a  thing  "  if 
not  worth  an  old  song."  Alas!  how  very  few 
things  are !  What  precious  recollections  do 
some  of  them  awaken  !  What  pleasurable 
tears  do  they  excite !  They  purity  the  slresra 
of  life ;  they  can  delay  it  on  its  shelves  and 


Solstitjum  pecori  defendite  .  . 
Popnlus  AJcids  gratisuma  .  . 
Fiuinaa  in  sflvis  pulcherriina  . 


Ed.  1 


i.  109  VI 


Sve  onun  Illyrici  legia  lequoris  .  . 

A  te  principiuiB,  tibi  def  iaet ,  , 

CaiTnina  c(£pta  tula,  atque  hanc  siae  . . 

Naacere  prteque  diera  veniena  age  .  . 

Omnia  veL  medium  tiant  mare  .  . 

Oeaine  Hienalioa  jam  deaine  .  . 

Docile  ab  nrbe  domum,  mea  CBrmiaa  .  - 

Transque  caput  jace  ;  ne  reapeieris  .  . 
EcL  ii.  67  venea. 

Hen  cadit  in  quemquam  tantnm  acelus  . . 

Titjre  dum  redeo,  brevis  est  via  .  . 

Et  p«tiim  paatas  age  Tityre  . , 

Pierides,  sunt  at  mihi  cannina  .  . 

Omnia  fert  ntas,  animum  qooque  .  • 

Nunc  oblitn  mihi  tot  carmina  .  . 

Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via  .  . 

Incipil  apparere  Bianoris  .  . 
Eel.  I.  77  verses. 

Nam  neque  Pamassi,  vobia  juga  .  . 

<hnnes  nnde  amor  iate  n^ant  tibi  .  , 
Instances  of  the  cadence  are  not  wanting  in  Ihe 
neid.    The  fourth  bot^,  the  most  elaborale  of  all, 
exhibits  them. 

"  Tempora,  quia  reboa  dexter  modas".  . 
And  again  in  the  last  lines,  with   only  one  inter- 
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rapids;  they  can  turn  it  back  again  to  tbeaotl 
mow  amidst  which  its  sources  israe. 

But  we  must  not  bo  suddenly  quit  the  gen- 
erous goatherd:  we  must  not  tarn  our  tocks 
oa  him  fc^  the  sake  of  indalging  in  these  re- 
flections.  He  is  ready  to  ^ve  not  only  a  mar- 
vellouily  finegoat  for  the  repetition  of  a  laog, 
but  a  ccnnmodity  of  much  higher  value  in 
addition  ;  a  deep  capacious  cup  of  the  most 
elaborate  woikmaosbip,  carved  and  painted  in 
several  compartments.  Lt>t  us  look  closely 
at  these.  The  first  contains  a  woman  in  a.  veil 
and  fillet:  near  her  are  two  young  suitore  who 
throw  fierce  words  one  against  the  other :  she 
never  minds  them,  but  smiles  upon  each  o/. 
ttrnaitly.  Surely  no  cup,  not  even  a  magic- 
al one,  could  express  all  this.  But  they  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  their  ill-will.  In  the  next 
place  is  an  old  fifherman  on  a  rock,  from 
which  he  is  hauling  his  net.  Not  for  from 
htm  is  a  vineyard,  laden  with  purple  grapes. 
A  little  boy  is  watching  them  near  the  boun- 
dary-hedge, while  a  couple  of  foxes  are  about 
their  business :  one  walking  through  the  rows 
of  vines,  picking  out  the  ripe  grapes  of  he 
goes  along  ;  the  other  devising  mischief  to  tbi 
boy'fi  wallet,  and  declaring  on  the  word  of  i 
fox  that  he  will  never  quit  the  premises  until 
he  has  captured  the  breakfast  therein  deport- 
ed. The  song  is  deferred  no  longer :  and  a 
capital  song  It  is:  but  the  goatherd  has  well 
paid  the  piper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trans- 
cribe the  vereea  which  Vii^  and  Milton  have 
imitated. 

Nam  neqne  Pamassi  vobis  jnganamDeijnePindi 
UUa  morom  facere,  neqne  Aouia  Aganippe, 

Virgil  himself,  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
certainly  not  detained  in  any  of  these  places. 
Let  us  try  whether  we  cannot  come  toward 
the  original  with  no  greater  deviation,  and 
somewhat  less  dulness. 

Where  were  ye,  O  ye  nymphs!  ^hen  Da|J)nis 

For  Dot  OQ  Findus  were  ye,  ooi  beside 
Feneus  ia  his  sofier  g:lades,  nor  where 
Acia  miehl  well  expect  you,  oace  your  care, 
Bm  neiilier  Acis  did  your  steps  detain, 
Nor  strong  Aoapas  rushins  forth  amain, 
Not  high-brow'd  Ettia  with  her  fu-est  chain. 

Harmonious  as  are  the  verses  of  Theocritus, 
the  Greek  language  itself  could  not  bear  biro 
above  Milton  in  his  Lycidas.  He  bad  the 
good  sense  to  imitate  the  versification  of 
Tasso's  Aminta,  employing  rhyme  where  it 
is  ready  at  hand,  and  permitting  his  verses  to 
be  longer  or  shorter,  as  may  happen.  They 
are  never  deficient  in  sweetness,  taken  sepa- 
rately,  and  never  at  the  close  of  a  sentence 
disappoint  us.  However,  we  cannot  but 
legret  the  clashing  of  irreconcileable  mytho- 
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'  If^es.  Neither  in  a  poem  nor  in  a  piotun 
do  we  see  willingly  the  Nympin  and  the 
Druids  together  :  Saint  Peter  conies  even 
more  inopportunely:  and  although  ii^  the 
midst  of  such  scenery,  we  may  be  prepared 
against  wolves  with  their  own  heads  and 
"  maws''  and  "privy  pawt,"  yet  we  deprecate 
them  when  they  appear  with  a  bishop's  j  they 
are  then  an  over-match  lor  us.  'I'he  ancienti 
could  not  readily  run  into  such  errors.  Yet 
something  of  a  kind  not  very  dissimilar  may 
be  objected  to  Vii^l.  ■ 

Vetiit  Apollo, 
'  Oalle !  quid  insaniel'  inquit. 
When  the  poet  says,  "  Cynthius  aurem  vellit 
et  admonuit,"  we  are  aware  that  it  is  merely  a 
form  of  phraseology :  but  amonp  those  who, 
in  Virgil  B  age,  believed  in  Apollo,   not  one 
believed  that  he   held   a  convers.ilion   with 
Gallus     The  time  for  these  familiarities  of 
gods  with  mortals  had  long  been  over. 
Nee  se  eoniiogi  paiiuoiur  lumioeclaro. 

There  was  only  one  of  them  who  could 
stilt  alight  without  suspicion  among  the 
poets.  Fhoebus  hsd  become  a  mockery,  a 
by-word  :  but  there  never  will  be  a  tune, 
probably,  when  Love  shall  lose  his  personality, 
or  be  wished  out  of  the  way  if  he  has  crept 
into  a  poem.  But  the  poem  must  be  a  litlla 
temple  of  his  own,  admitting  no  other  occu- 
pant or  agent  beside  himself  and  (at  most) 
two  worshippers. 

To  return  to  this  first  Idyl.  Theocritoi 
may  be  censured  for  representing  a  continui^ 
of  action  in  one  graven  piece,  where  the  girl 
smiles  on  two  young  men  alternately.  But 
his  defence  is  ready.  He  would  induce  the 
belief  that,  on  looking  at  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship,  we  must  necenarity  know  not 
only  what  is  pasGiog,  bat  also  what  is  past 

d  what  is  to  come.     We  see  the  two  foxes 

the  same  spirit,  and  enter  into  their  minds 
and  machinations.  We  swear  to  the  wicked- 
est of  the  two  (hat  we  will  keep  his  secret, 
and  that  we  will  help  him  to  the  utmost  of 
power,  when  he  declares  (tfan)  that  he 
will  have  the  boy's  brealclast.  Perhaps  we 
might  not  be  so  steadily  his  partisan,  if  the 
boy  himself  were  not  meditating  an  ill  turn 
to  another  creature.  He  is  busy  in  making  a  j 
little  cage  for  the  ciciJa.  Do  we  never  see 
the  past  and  the  flitnre  in  the  pictures  of 
Edwin  Landaeer,  who  exercises  over  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air  an  un- 
divided, unlimited  dominion  I    »<(•  roor  eyy&. 

We  shall  abstain,  as  for  as  may  be,  is  thia 
Review,  from  verbal  criiiciun,  for  which  the 
judicious  editor,  afer  many  other  great 
scholars,  has  left  but  little  room :  but  we 
cannot  consent  with  hi«i  to  omit  the   oiu 
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hundred  and  twentieth  vene,  merely  because 
we  find  it  in  the  fifth  Idyl,  nor  because  be 
tells  us  it  IS  rejected  >n  the  best  editions. 
Verses  have  been  repeated  both  by  Lucretius 
•nd  by  Virgil.  In  the  pcesent  case  the  sen- 
tence, without    it,   seems  obtruncaied,  and 


wants  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  Theocritus, 
which  is  complete  and  perfect  with  it.  In 
the  two  last  verses  are  a^e  xvtlf^  Oi  ftii 


arnQToatiit.  Speaking  to  the  she-goats  fai 
could  not  well  say  <••>  which  could  only  be 
said  iu  speaking  of  them.  Probably  the  rigfat 
reading  is  &Si,  although  we  believe  there  is 
no  authority  for  it.  The  repetition  of  that 
word  Is  graceful,  and  adds  to  the  sense, 
"Come  hither,  Kiasaitha!  milk  this  oae: 
but  you  others  I  do  not  leap  about  htre,  lest, 
&c."  The  poet  tells  us  he  will  hereafli 
sing  more  sweetly :  it  is  much  to  say ;  but  he 
will  keep  his  promise :  he  speaks  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Thvcsis.  When  Ihe  goatherd  gives 
the  cup  to  toe  shepherd  he  wishes  his  mouth 
to  be  filled  with  honey,  and  with  the  hooey- 
eomb! 

lOYt  II. 
~  Is  ft  monologue,  and  not  bocolic     Cimsetha, 
an  enchantress,  is  in  love  with  Delphis.     The 
poem  is  curious,  cMilaining  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  incantation  as  practised  by  the  Greeks. 
Out  of  two  verses,  by  no  means  remarkable, 
Virgil  has  framed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  his  works.     Whether  the  Idyl  was 
this  particular  copied  from    Apollonius,  or 
whether  he  in  the  Argonautics  had  it  before 
him,   is  uncertnin.      Neither  of  them  is  so 
admirable  as, 
SylvEcque  et  sceva  quierant 

At  non  infeltT  animi  Phfeaisaa ;  neque  anquam 

SoJTilnr  in  somnea,  oeulisve  aut  peetort  nocttm 

Aseifit :  ingemioani  eone,  lursusqoe  resurgens 

Sievit  amor- 

Tbe  woods  and  stormj'  waves  were  now  at  resl 

But  not  ihe  hapless  Dido ;  never  sank 

She  into  sleep,  never  received  the  ui^ht 

Liro  her  bosMu;  grief  redoubled  gtief. 

And  love  sprang  up  more  fierce  the  more  represL 

Idyl  III. 
A  goatherd,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
declares  his  love,  with  prayers  and  espostu- 
lations,  praises  and  reproaches,  to  Am^iryllis. 
The  reatlessnesa  of  pasaion  never  was  belter 
eipreseed.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  arc 
copied  by  Virgil,  with  extremely  ill  success. 


How  poor  is  qwtd  poltii .'  and  what  a  ss- 
hetioa  (lecta)  is  that  of  crabs  I  moreover, 
these  were  unt  as  a  present  (misi),  and  not 
offered  in  peraon.     There  ianot  s¥en  the  ao> 


tion,  such  as  it  is,  but  merely  the  flat  relation 
of  it.  Instead  of  a  narration  about  sending 
these  precious  crabs,  and  the  promise  of  aa 
many  mote  mi  the  morrow,  here  in  Theocd- 
tus  the  attentive  lover  nys,  "  Behold !  I  briiu 
you  ten  apples.  I  gathered  them  myseff 
from  the  tree  whence  you  desired  me  to  gath- 
er them :  to-morrow  1  will  bnng  ^oa  more. 
Look  upon  my  soul-tormenling  gnef !  I  witli 
I  were  a  bee,  that  I  might  come  into  youi 
grotto,  penetrating  through  the  ivy  and  feni, 
however  thick  about  you.*'  ^iringing  up 
and  away  from  his  dejection  and  supplication, 
he  adds  wildly, 

Nl»  ryrwr  rat  Ef ura  I  Stftf  S"(  fl  pi  Xiaiwt 
MoffAu  iSnXo^tf  SptftuAt  ftix  itfitfs  /lai  ijp.* 

Now  know  I  Love,  a  cruel  God,  who  drew 
A  lioness's  teat,  and  in  the  forest  grew. 
Virgil  has  amplified  the  passage  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Nunc  scio  quid  si  t  amor :  duria  in  cotibus  ilium 
Ismarus  aut  Khodope  aut  eiiremi  Garamantes 
Nee  generii  Qasiri  puerum  nee  languinis  eduot. 
Where  is  the  difference  of  meaniog  here  be- 
tween genui  and  fangtiu  ?  And  why  all 
this  busUe  about  Ismarus  and  Rbodope  and 
the  Garamantca  1  A  lioness  in  an  oak  forett 
slands  in  place  of  them  all,  and  much  belter. 
Love  being  Ihe  deity,  not  the  passion,  gni 
would  have  been  better  than  quid,  both  in 
propriety  and  in  sound.  There  follows, 
Alter  ab  undecimojam  mm  meceperat  annus. 
This  is  among  the  most  faulty  expressions  in 
Viigtl.  The  .words  Cum  me  jam  sound  wood- 
enly  ;  and  me  ctptrai  annus  is  scarcely  Latin. 
Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  mi :  the  sinnple  a  ws> 
often  written  for  the  diphthong.  There  has 
been  a  doubt  regarding  the  exact  meaning : 
but  this  should  raise  none.  The  meaning  ia, 
"  I  was  entering  ray  ninth  year."  Unus  ab 
undecimo  would  be  the  tenth  :  of  course  alter 
ab  undecimo  must  be  the  ninth.  Virgil  is  a  lit- 
tle more  hanpy  in  his  translations  from  Theo- 
critus Ihan  tie  ia  in  those  from  Homer.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  only  school -exercises, 
loo  many,  and  (in  his  opinion)  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away.  J.  C.  Scaliger,  zealous fi>rlhe 
great  Roman  poet,  gives  him  the  prefe;ence 
over  Homer  in  every  instance  where  he  bss 
copied  him.  But  in  fact  there  is  nowhere  a 
sentence,  and  only  a  single  verse  anywhere, 
in  which  he  rises  to  an  equality  with  his  mas- 
ter. He  saya  of  Fame, 
logredilurqaesolu  et  capui  inter  sidera  coodii- 
The  noblest  verse  in  the  Latin  language. 


We  have  given  not  the  editor's  but  our  own 

poQctuftliou  !  none  after  Oio( ;  for  if  there  were^nl 
io  that  ploce,  we  sboald  Lave  wished  the  words  wew 
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Battua  and  Corydon.*  The  greater  part 
is  tedious.  But  at  verse  thirty-eight  begins  a 
tender  grief  of  Battus  on  the  death  of  his 
Amaryllia.  Corydon  attempts  to  console  him. 
"  You  must  be  of  igood  courage,  my  dear  Bat- 
tua !  Things  may  go  better  with  you  another 
day."  To  vbich  natural  and  brief  reflection 
we  believe  all  editions  have  added  two  venea, 
as  spoken  by  Corydon.  Nevertheless,  we 
suspect  that  Theocritus  gave  the  following 
-one  to  BattuB,  and  that  he  says  in  reply,  or 
rather  in  refiitation,  "  There  are  hopea  in  the 
living,  but  the  dead  leave  us  none."  Then, 
says  Corydon,  "The  skies  are  sometimes 
serene  and  sometimes  rainy."  Battus  is 
comforted  ;  he  sdiJs  but  SapoEm ;  for  he  per- 
ceives on  a  sudden  that  the  calves  are  nib- 
bling the  olives.  Good  Battus  has  forgotten 
at  once  all  hi^  wishes  and  regrets  for  Amaryl- 
lis, and  would  rather  have  a  stout  cudgel. 
Flis  animosity  soon  subsides,  however,  &ndh« 
asks  Corydon  an  odd  question  about  an  old 
shepherd,  which  Corydon  answers  to  bis  satis- 
faction and  delight. 

Idtl  V. 
Comatas,  a  goatherd,  and  Lacon,  a  shep- 
herd, accuse  one  another  of  thievery.  They 
carry  on  their  recriminations  with  much  spi- 
rit :  hut  the  beauty  of  the  verses  could  alone 
make  the  contest  tolerable.  After  the  for- 
tieth are  several  which  Virgil  has  imitated, 
with  little  honour  to  his  selection.  Theo* 
critus,  always  harmonious,  is  invariably  the 
most  so  in  description.  This  is,  however, 
too  long  continoed  in  many  places :  but  here 
we  mi^t  wish  it  had  begun  earlier  and  last- 
ed longer.     Lacon  says, 

Sweerer  beneaih  this  olive  will  yon  siofc. 
By  ibe  grove^de  and  by  ihe  ronnine  spring. 
Where  grows  the  grass  in  bedded  tufts,  and 

The  shrill  cicala  shakes  the  slumberous  air. 

This  is  somewhat  bolder  than  the  original 
will  warrant,  but  not  quite  so  bold  as  Virgil's 
'•rumpunC  arbustac\cadiB."  It  is  followed 
by  what  may  be  well  in  character  with  two 
shepherds  of  Sibaris,  but  what  has  neither 
pleasantry  nor  novelty  to  recommend  it :  and 
the  answer  would  hare  come  with  much  bet* 


*  The  close  or  verse   thirty-one  is  printed 
Zuurdac  in  other  editions  i   Zamrhf.      Perha]> 
bolh  are  wrong.     The   first   syllable  of  Zatt»e«  is 
short,  which   is  aqain*t  Ihe  latter  reodin^r ;    nnd  n 
would  be  long  before  Z,  which  is  against  the  fonner. 
Might  not  a  shepherd  who  uses  the  Doric  dialect 
have  said  duDiSii.    V(e  hare  heard  of  a  coin 
scribed  itxntOiwt.     In  Virgil  we  read  ncinorMa 
cynlhiu :  bat  it   seems   impossible  that  he  shonld ' 
have  written  Ihe  word  with  •  Z. 


ter  gfMe  nointerropted.  CooMfa*,  after  re- 
minding Lacon  of  a  very  untoward  action  in 
which  both  were  implicated,  thus  replies : 

I  will  DOE  thiiher :  cypresses  are  here. 

Oaks,  and  two  sprioga   that  gu^le  coed  and 

And  bees  are  flying  for  their  hires,  and  through 
The  shady  branches  birds  their  talk  pursue 

They  both  keep  their  places  and  look  out 
for  an  arbitrator  to  decide  on  the  merit  of 
'  songs.  MoiBon,  a-woodman,  is  splitting 
a  tree  near  them ;  and  they  call  him. 
There  is  something  very  dramatic  in  their 
ipeat,  and  in  the  objurgation  that  follows. 
-he  contest  is  carried  on  in  extemporary 
verses,  two  at  a  lime.  After  several.  Coma- 
las  says,  "All  my  she-goats,  excepting  two, 
are  bearers  of  twins :  neverthelesa,  a  girl  who 
me  among  them  says, '  Unfortunate  crea- 
ture !  do  you  milk  them  all  yourself!'  "  La- 
con,  as  the  ivorda  now  stand,  replies,  "  PAeu  ! 
I  r  an  exclamation  which  among,  the 
tragedians  e\preEses  grief  and  anguish,  but 
which  here  signifies  Ptha,  paha.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  Comntas  had  attempted  to 
make  Lac(Hi  jealous,  by  telling  Mm  how  sor- 
ry the  girl  was  that  he  should  milk  the  goals 
himself  without  anybody  to  help  him.  La- 
con in  return  is  ready  to  show  that  he  also 
had  his  good  fortune.  There  is  reason  there- 
fore to  suspect  that  the  name  Aanon'  should 
be  ^ufieir ;  because  from  all  that  precedea 
we  may  suppose  that  Lacon  was  never  pos- 
sessed of  such  wealth,  and  that  Comatas 
would  have  turned  him  into  ridicule  if  he  had 
boasted  of  it.  "  Psha !  psha !  you  are  a 
grand  peraona;^e  with  your  twin-bearing 
goats,  DO  doubt!  but  you  milk  them  your- 
self: now  Damon  is  richer  than  you  are ;  he 
fills  pretty  nearly  twenty  hampers  with 
cheeses,  and 

Tor  avu^oy  tv  at/Qhai. 

This  impersonation  aeems  to  us  indubitable 
from  the  fi^owii^  speech  of  Lacon.  Not 
to  be  teased  any  more  after  he  bad- been 
taunted  by  Comatas,  that  Cleariala,  although 
he  was  a  goatherd,  threw  apples  at  him,  and 
began  to  sing  the  moment  he  drove  his  herd 
by  her,  Lacon,  out  of  patience  at  last,  nya, 
"  Cratidaa  makes  me  wild  with  that  beautifiil 
hair  about  the  neck."  There  could  have 
been  no  room  for  thia  if  he  hnd  spoken  of 
himself,  however  insatiable.  For,  in  t  later 
verse,  Cratidas  seems  already  to  have  made 
room  for  another. 

'-<Ll'  gj-iu  Eufi^ifos  ffaftat  fuya. 

Finding  Damon  here  in  Theocritus,  we 
may  account  for  his  appearance  in  Virgil. 
NoGreek  l«tten  are  more  easily  mistaken 
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one  for  the  other  thu  the  capital  A  for  ji, 
■Dd  tbo  small  s  for  p.  Id  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth  verte,  Comataa  boa«ts  afpoveiBing 
a  cup  sculptured  by  Praxiteln.  This  is  no 
very  grave  ahturdity  in  such  a  braggart:  it 
■uitB  the  character.  Virgil  who  had  none  to 
fupport  for  hia  sheptierd,  makes  him  state 
that  his  is  only  ''  divini  opus  Alcimedontis." 
It  may  be  remarlced,  in  concluBion,  that  no 
other  Idyl  contains ao  tnany  passages  aiterthe 
fourth  loot,  which  Hermann  caUa  bucolic: 
nearly  half  of  the  verses  have  this  cadence. 

icYL  vr. 

This  19  dramatic,  and  is  addressed  to  Ara- 
tns.  The  shepherds,  DamRtas  and  Daphnia, 
had  driven  their  flocks  into  one  place,  and, 
sitting  by  a  fountain,  began  a  song  about 
Polyphemus  and  Galatea.  Daphnia  acts  the 
character  of  Galatea,  Demstus  of  Polyphe- 
mus. The  various  devices  of  the  gigantic 
shepherd  to  make  her  jealous,  and  his  confi- 
dence of  aiiccesa  in  putting  them  into  prac- 
tice, is  very  amusing.  His  slyness  in  giving 
a  secret  sign  to  set  the  dog  at  her,  and  the 
doe  knowmg  that  he  loved  her  in  his  heart, 
and  pushing  his  nose  against  her  thigh  instead 
of  biting  her,  are  such  touches  of  true  poetry 
as  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  pastorals. — la 
the  midst  of  these  our  poet  has  been  thought 
to  have  committed  one  anachroniem.  But 
where  Galatea  is  said  to  have  mistaken  the 
game,  when 
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...Seeks  him  who  loves  oni,  him  who  loves 

avoids: 
And  makes  false  moves, 

she  herself  is  not  represented  as  the  speaker, 
Dor  is  Polyphemus,  but  Daphnis.  It  is  only 
at  the  next  speech  that  either  <^  the  charac- 
ters comes  forth  in  persMi :  here  Dantstus  is 
the  Polyphemus,  and  acts  his  part  admirably. 

InvL  VII. 
The  last  was  different  in  its  form  and  char- 
acter from  the  five  preceding  :  the  present  is 
more  different  still.  The  poet,  on  his  road 
to  Alexandria  with  Eucritus  and  Amyntas, 
meets  Phrasidamvs  and  Antigeues,  and  is  in- 
vited to  accompany  them  to  the  festival  of  Ce- 
res, called  Thalysia.  He  falls  in  with  Lycidas 
of  Cidon,  and  they  relate  their  love-stories. 
This  Idyl  closes  with  a  description  of  sum- 
mer just  declining  into  autumn.  The  invo- 
cation to  the  Nymphs  is  in  the  spirit  of  Pindar. 


Oct 

lOTL  viii.* 

The  subject  is  a  contest  m  singmg  between 
Menalcas  and  Daphnis,  for  a  pipe.  Here  are 
some  verses  of  ezquiaile  simplicity,  which 
Virgil  has  most  clumsily  translated.  i 

Ego  hone  vitulum,  ne forte  recuses.  Sec.  ' 

De  grege  non  ausim  qaidquam  depoaere  tecum, 
Eaimitti  nam  que  domi  pater,  est  rn;iutaooTerc*. 
Bisque  die  autaenat  Bjaho  peais..Mler  tl  ktdet. 

It  is  evident  that  Virgil  means  by  peau  the 
sheep  only:  ^ecora  at  this  day  meant  an  nrc 
in  Italian.  Virgil's  Menalcas  had  no  objectitn 
to  the  robbery,  but  was  afraid  of  the  chas- 
tisement. 

The  Menalcus  of  Theocritus  says,  "  1  will  i 
never  lay  what  belongs  to  my  fether;  but  1 
have  a  pipe  which  I  made  myself  j"  and  ac- 
cording to  his  account  of  it,  it  was  no  ordi- 
nary piece  of  workman^p.  Damtetas,  it 
appears,  had  made  exactly  such  another,  quite 
as  good,  and  the  cane  of  which  it  was  msde 
cut  his  finger  in  making  it.  They  cany  (m 
the  contest  in  such  sweet  hezametets  and  pen- 
tameters as  never  were  heard  before  or  since : 
but  they  finish  with  hexameters  alone.  The 
prize  is  awarded  to  Daphnis  by  the  goatherd, 
who  is  arbitrator.  He  must  have  been  a 
goatherd  of  uncommonly  fine  discemmeDli 
the  match  »eema  equal ;  perhaps  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses  turned  the  balance. 

All^  iito  la  nezfa  iSS'  a<ro/iai  aj^iti  t/wr  iv, 
Sevofm  fiak'  taofU¥,  lav  Stxciair  is  aXa. 

Of  these,  as  of  those  above,  we  can  only 
give  the  meaning :  he  who  can  give  a  repre. 
sentation  of  them  can  give  a  representatiixi  oT 
the  sea-breezps. 

It  never  was  my  wish  to  have  poaaest 

'    The  land  of  Pelops  and  his  golden  score ; 

But  only,  as  I  hold  you  to  my  breast. 

Glance  at  our  sheep  and  our  Sicilian  shore. 

Idtl  IX. 
Again  Menalcas  and  Daphnis;  but  they 
must  both  have  taken  cold. 

Idyl  X. 

Milo  and  Battus  are  reapers.     Milo  asks 

Battua  what  ails  him,  that   he  can  neither 

draw  a  straight  iiirrow  nor  reap  like  bisoei^- 


*  Tlie  two  fiiat  lines  are  the  least  pleasant  to  mi 
ear  of  any  Ln  tliis  melodious  poet. 

Mai.a  rcpior  ih;  qiulvii,  fiu:. 
'Q(  ^o'n  if  foand  in  all  edition!  ;  but  Picraon  l<ii 
sn^gesled  Aig«i>rc,     Diophantua  was   a  IVienil  ol 
Theoerins,  addresKd  in  Idfl  XXI. 
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bom.  For  riinplicity  Dons  of  the  paatonli 
it  more  delightAil,  snd  it  aboundi  io  rustic 
imaj.    . 

Idtl  XI. 
ii  MldmBed  to  Nikiu  of  Miletus,  and  appears 
to  bsve  been  written  in  Sicily,  by  tbe  words 
6  Kimlaifi  6  naf'  jjftir.  It  describes  the  lore 
of  Polypbemus  for  Galatea,  his  appeal  to  her, 
bis  promises  (to  the  extent  uf  eleven  Lids  and 
fooi  bear-cube),  and  hie  boast  that,  if  be  can- 
not have  her,  he  can  find  another  peibapa 
more  beautiful;  for  that  many  are  ready 
eooogh  to  play  with  faim,  cballengii^  him  to 
that  rfect,  and  giggling  (ntjtiiioru)  when  he 
listeDi  to  them.  Virgils  imitation  of  this 
Idyl  is  extretDPly,  and  more  than  usually, 
feeble.  The  last  verse,  however,  of  The- 
ocritus, is  somewhat  flat* 

Idyl  XII. 
We  now  arrive  at  the  first  of  those  Idyls, 
(tf  which  the  geauineaess  has  been  so  perti- 
naciously disputed.!  And  why  1  Because 
forsooth  it  pleased  the  author  to  compose  it  in 
tbe  Ionic  dialect.  Did  Bums,  who  wrote 
mostly  in  the  Scottish,  wcite  nothing  in  the 
English^  With  how  much  better  reason  hat 
tbe  competitor  of  Apollonius  and  Callimachus 
deserted  the  Doric  occasionally  1  Meleager, 
snd  other  writere  of  inscriptbos,  mix  fre- 
quently Ionic  forma  with  Doric-  In  bet,  the 
most  accurate  explorers  must  come  at  last  to 
the  couclusioQ,  that  even  in  the  pastoral  por- 
tion of  thesR  Idyls,  scarcely  a  single  one  is 
«»nposed  throughout  of  unmingled  Doric. 
The  ear  that  is  accustomed  to  the  exuberant 
flow  of  Theocritus,  will  never  reject  as  spu- 
rious this  melodious  and  graceful  poem. 
Here,  and  particularly  toward  the  conclusion, 
IS  very  often  elsewhere,  he  writes  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  Pindar,  while  he  celebrates  the 
loves  extollMi  by  Plato. 

Idvi.  XIII. 
if  addrest  to  Nikias,  as  the  eleventh  was.     I| 

*  f&or  da  diSf'  ?\  xQvaov  cSiuxev. 
*  Bt  tivtd  mart  pttatatitbj  than  if  ht  had  riven  gold 
for  U." 
^Iii*  is  lairelf  setuej   nor  can  it  tw  improved 
villuDi  ■  bold  sabetitutioQ. 

^  Xfnaor  ?j(ur  1.5." 
Snch  terminationi  ore  occasioaally  to  be  foond  in 
onr  poet ;  for  example, 

Idyl  ].  iu.  ^ix"  I-"-  Idfl  3.  I"-  >Y<^  Siy. 
Ufi  3.    i,  f i)u'(  III,  aiid,   three  lines  rnrUier  oa, 

t  The  title  of  Ihi«  is  ^Uei,  wbich  amon^  the 
Thenalians  was  whnl,  aeconling  to  the  poet  in  v. 
13,  HtmOni  waa  among  the  BparUos  ;.  the  oat 
'tf  n  nil  Ifuittm  I'tto.,  tbe  Other  fnun  uatrsa  nr 


is  not  a  dialogae :  it  is  a  narratiTe  of  the 
loss  of  Hyfats.  The  same  story  is  related  by 
Prtqtertiiu  ta  the  most  beautiful  of  his  el^es. 

Idyi.  XIV. 
is  entitled  Cynisca's  Love,  and  is  a  dialogue 
between  her  husband  -Sschinesand  his  friend 
ThyonichuB.  Cynisca  had  taken  a  &ucy  to 
Lucos.  At  an  entertainment  given  by  Ma- 
chines,  a  very  mischievous  guest,  one  Apis, 
sings  about  a  wolf  (^vxd;),  who  was  quite 
charming,  .^schines  had  had  some  reason 
for  jealousy  before.  Hearing  ()ynisca  sigh 
at  tbe  name  of  Lucos,  he  can  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  gives  her  a  slap  in  the  face,  then 
another,  and  so  forth,  until  she  runs  out  of 
the  house,  and  takes  reitige  with  her  Lucos 
day  and  night.  All  this  the  husband  relates 
to  Thyonichus  ;  and  the  verses  from  the 
thirly-fourlh  to  the  thirty-eighth,  6ahne  ^lior, 
are  very  laughable.  Thyonichus  advises  that 
so  able  a  boxer  should  entet  the  service  of 
Ptolemy. 

Idyl  XV. 
The  Syracusan  Gossips.  Never  was  there 
so  exact  or  so  delightful  a  description  of  such 
characters.  There  is  a  little  diversity,  quite 
enough,  between  Prasinoe  and  Oorgo. 
Praxinoe  is  fond  of  dress  ;  conceited,  ignorant, 
rash,  abuuTe  in  her  remarks  on  her  husband, 
ambitious  to  display  her  knowledge  as  well 
as  her  finery,  and  talking  absurdly  on  what 
she  sees  about  her  at  the  festival  of  Adonis. 
Gorgo  is  desirous  of  insinuating  her  habits  of 
industry.  There  are  five  speakers :  Gorgo, 
Praxinoe,  EunoS,  an  old  woman  and  a  tra- 
veller, beside  a  singing  girl,  who  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  party  or  the  dialogue.  "  Gor- 
go :  Don't  talk  in  this  way  against  your  hus- 
band while  your  baby  is  by.  See  bow  he  is 
looking  at  you.  i'raxinoi :  Sprightly,  my 
pretty  Zopyrioo !  I  am  not  talking  of  papa. 
Got.  :  By  Proserpine  !  he  understands  you. 
Papa  is  a  jewel  of  a  papa,"  After  a  good 
deal  of  tattle,  they  are  setting  out  for  the  fair, 
and  the  child  shows  a  strong  desire  Io  be  of 
the  party.  Gor. -■  "I  can't  take  you,  darling! 
There's  a  hobgoblin  on  the  other  eide  of  the 
door ;  and  there's  a  biting  horse.  Ay,  ay, 
cry  to  your  heart's  content.  Do  you  think  I 
would  have  you  lamed  for  life!  Come, 
come  J  let  us  be  off."  Laughter  is  irrepres- 
sible at  their  mishaps  and  exclamations  in  tbe 
crowd.  This  poem,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  verses,  is  the  longest  in 
Theocritus,  excepting  the  heroics -on  Her- 
cules. The  comic  is  varied  and  relieved  by 
the  song  of  a  girl  on  Adonis.  She  notices 
everything  she  sees,  and  describea  it  as  it  ap- 
pears to  her.    After  an  invocation  to  Venus, 
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■be  bts  B  compUment  for  Bsnaice,  not  witl» 
out  an  eye  to  tbe  candieil  flowen  and  whit* 
pastry,  and  tb«i  pretty  Kitlo  badceta  containing 
moeay  gardens  and  waxwork  Adoniaea,  and 
tiny  Loves  flying  over, 

'0«i  nlanUn  tft<"f""'  «"  *•*»"» 

Like  lheyaaiuni^tiiigalea,aomene«linsclaae, 
SoBM  plying  tfiefresliwi[i([frDai  bough  to  bough. 

InrL  XVI. 
The  Graces.  Here  Hiero  is  reminded  how 
becoming  is  liberality  in  the  rich  and  power- 
ful ;  and  here  ia  Eometimes  a  plaintive  under- 
Bong  in  the  praiw.  The  attributes  of  the 
Graces  were  manifold  ;  the  poet  has  them  in 
view  principally  as  tiie  distributors  of  juat 
rewards.  We  have  noticed  the  leserobUnce 
he  often  bean  to  Pindar :  nowhere  is  it  n 
striking  Bi  in  this  and  the  next.  The  beat  of 
Pinda^s  odes  ia  not  more  energetic  through- 
out: Doneof  them  surpasses  these  two  in  the 
chief  qualities  of  that  admirable  poet ;  rejec- 
tion of  what  ii  light  and  minute,  disdain  of 
what  is  trivial,  and  selection  of  those  blocks 
from  the  quarry  which  will  bear  strong 
strokes  of  tlie  hammer  and  retain  all  the 
marks  of  the  chisel.  Of  what  we  understand 
by  sublimity  be  has  little ;  but  he  moves  in 
the  calm  majesty  of  an  elevated  mind.  Of 
all  poels  he  least  resembles  those  among  us 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  most  to  admire  at  the 

E resent  day.  The  verses  of  this  address  to 
[iero  by  Theocritus,  from  the  thirty-fourth 
to  the  forty-seventh,  are  as  sonorous  and  ele- 
vated as  the  best  of  Homer's;  and  so  are 
those  b^inning  at  the  ninety-eighth  verse  to 
the  end. 

Imri,  XVn. 
This  has  nothing  of  the  Idyl  in  it,  but  is  a 
noble  eulogy  on  Ptolemy  EMiiladelphus,  son 
.  of  PtolemyLaguB  and  Berenice.  Warton  is 
among  the  many  who  would  deduct  it  from 
the  works  of  our  poet.  It  is  grander  even 
than  the  last  on  Hiero,  ia  which  he  appears 
resolved  to  surpass  all  that  Pindar  has  writ- 
ten on  the  earlier  king  of  that  name.  It  is 
only  in  versification  (bat  it  diS'ers  from  him: 
in  comprehensiveness,  power,  and  majesty, 
and  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  the 
same  spirit  seems  to  have  guided  the  same 

Idtl  XVIII. 
The  Epithalamium  of  Helen.  There  were 
two  species  of  epithalamium :  the  xnifiiinxoy, 
such  as  this,  and  such  likewise  as  thnt  of  Ca- 
tullus, sung  as  the  bride  wiis  conducted  to  her 
chamber;  and  the  f;'ferijio»',  sung  as  she 
arose  in  the  morning.     The  poet,  in  the  fint 


Oet 

verwi,  introdacet  Ivelrfl  Spartan  eiHa  crown- 
ed with  byaointba,  who  sing  u>d  dance  about 
Menelaus.  "And  ao  you  are  lomewbat 
heavy  in  ibe  knees,  sweet  spouse !  rather  fond 
of  sleep,  are  you  I  You  ought  to  have  gone 
to  rieep  at  the  proper  time,  and  have  let  a 
young  maiden  play  with  other  young  mar- 
dens  at  her  mother's  until  long  after  day- 
break." Then  fdlow  the  praises  of  Helen, 
wishes  for  her  prosperity,  and  promises  to  re- 
turn at  the  crowing  c^  the  cock. 

Idyl  XIX. 
KariocleptM,  or  the  Hive-atealer,  coDtaina 
but  eight  verses.  It  is  the  story  of  Cupid 
stung  by  a  bee :  the  first  and  last  bee  that 
ever  stung  all  the  fingers  {Jaimka  jikk' 
inepvie"}  of  both  bands :  for  it  is  not  JT^'C"; 
but  jrFifuv.  Havine  said  in  the  first  veise 
that  the  bee  stung  him,  as  he  was  plundering 
the  hive,  we  may  easily  suspect  in  what  part 
the  wound  was  inSicted  ;  and,  among  the  ex- 
tremely few  things  we  could  wish  altwed  or 
omitted  in  Theocritus,  are  the  words 

Jaxiula  nays'  v::it*vSey.      'O  S'  fiij^tf. 

All  the  needful  and  all  the  oraamental  would 
be  comprised  in 

Kjjfior     in     oifi^Xioy     avltirpeyoy,     dg     x^li^ 
Etfuaae,  &c. 

Idyl  XX. 
The  Oxherd.  He  complabs  of  Eunica, 
who  holds  his  love  in  derision  and  finds  fault 
with  his  features,  speech,  and  manners.  From 
plain  downright  cootemptuousness  she  bursts 
forth  into  irony. 


'Hi  xqvtfiqor  XuXcttij  &s  muiila  (iiy/iuru  qquo- 
Siti,  &C. 

How  rustic  is  your  play ! 
How  coarse  youi  language !  Aec. 

He  entertains  a  very  different  opinion  of  him- 
self, boasts  that  every  girl  upon  the  hills  ia 
in  love  with  him,  and  is  sure  that  only  a 
toMfn-lady  (which  he  thinks  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  lady  of  the  tovm)  could  have  so  little 
taste.  There  is  simplicity  in  this  Idy),  but  it 
is  the  worst  of  the  author. 

Idyl  XXI. 
The  Fisherman.  Two  fishermen  were 
lying  stretched  on  seaweed  in  a  wattled  hut, 
and  resting  their  heads  against  the  wall  com- 
posed of  twigs  and  leaves.  Around  them 
were  ^read  all  the  implements  of  Iheir  trade, 
which  are  specified  in  very  beautiful  verse. 
They  arose  before  dawn,  and  one  said  to  the 
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other,  '*  They  apeak  vniriidy  who  t^ 
that  the  ni^ta  sre  ahorter  in  the  summer 
when  the  Svfs  toe  longer;  for  withio  the 
space  of  thia  v^  night  I  bsre  dreatnt  iiinu- 
ineraUe  dreama.  Hare  yon  ever  learnt  to 
interpret  them  1"  He  t^en  relatea  how  he 
dreamt  of  hsiving  cauf^t  s  golden  fish,  how 
afraid  he  waa  that  it  mi^t  be  the  iavourite 
Ssh  oT  Neptune  w  Ampbitrite.  Hit  fean 
subsided,  and  be  awore  to  himcelf  that  he 
would  give  up  the  «ea  for  ever  and  be  a  king. 
*'  I  am  now  afraid  of  having  awom  any  such 
oath,"  said  he.  "Never  fear,"  rephed 
other :  *'  the  only  danger  is,  of  dying  with 
hunger  in  the  midat  of  Mich  gtdden  dreams." 

Idyl  XXII. 
Tbia  IB  the  first  heroic  poem  in  Theocritua; 
it  ia  in  two  parts.  First  is  described  the  fight 
of  Pollux  and  Amycus :  secondly,  of  Castor 
and  Lyncens.  Of  Amycua  the  poet  asya  that 
"his  moastroua  cheat  waa  sp&erical:"  iaipai 

Omitting  this,  we  may  perhaps  give  some 
idea  of  the  scene. 

In  solitude  both  wandered,  far  awnj' 
From  those  they  sail'd  with.     On  IhehiUss,b( 
Beneath  a  rochj'  steep,  a  fount  they  saw 
Full  of  clear  water;  and  below  were  more 
That  bubbled  from  the  bottom,  silrery, 
Crystalliae.     In  the  banks  around  ^ew  pines. 
Poplars,  anil  cypresses,  and  planes,  and  flowers 
Sweet  smelling;  pleasant  work  for  hairy  bees 
Born  in  the  meadows  at  the  close  of  spring. 
There,  ki  the  sunshine,  sal  a  savage  man, 
Horrid  to  see;  bnAen  were  both  bis  ears 
With  eestnses,  his  shoulders  were  like  rocks 
Fohsht  bj  some  vast  river's  ceaaelesa  wbirl. 

ApoIloniuB  and  Valerius  Flaccus  have  de- 
scribed the  fight  of  Amycus  and  Pollux:  both 
poets  are  clever,  Valerius  more  than  usually 
Theocritus  is  masterly. 

Idtl  XXIII. 

Dyseros,  or  the  Unhappy  I/over.    The 

subject  of  this  is  the  same  aa  the  Corydon  of 

Virgil;  but  here  the  statue  of  Ciipid  blla  on 

and  crushes  the  inflexible. 

Idti.  XXIV. 

HencliskoB,  or  the  infant  Hercules.  There 
are  critics  of  ao  weak  a  sight  in  poetry  as  to 
ascribe  tliis  magnificent  and  wonderful  work 
to  Bion  or  Moscbus.  Hercules  is  cradled  in 
Amphitryon's  shield.  The  descriplion  of  the 
serpents,  of  the  supernatural  tiebt  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  prophecy  of  Tiresiaa,  are 
equal  to  Pindar  and  Homer. 
Idyl  XXV. 

Herculea  the  Lion>killer.    This  will  bear 


no  comparison  with  the  pracediog.  Tb« 
story  is  (old  by  Hercules  faimself,  and  tb« 
poet  has  taken  good  caie  that  it  ahoi^  not  be 
beyocid  his  capacity. 

Idyl  XXVI. 

The  Death  of  Pertbeus.  Little  can  he  said 
for  this  also  j  only  that  the  style  is  the  pure 
antique. 

IinL  XXV  n. 

Daphnis  and  the  Shepherdess,  has  been 
ttansjated  by  Dryden.  He  has  riven  the 
Shepherdess  a  muslin  gown  bespangled.  This 
great  and  vigorous  poet  too  often  turns  the 
country  into  the  town,  smells  of  the  ^n-shop, 
and  staggers  towards  the  brothel.  He  was 
quite  at  home  with  Juvenal,  mocking  his 
scholastic  strut,  deep  frown,  and  loud  decla- 
mation; no  other  has  donesuchjuatice  to  Lu- 
cretius, to  Vtrgil,  to  Horace,  and  to  Ovid : 
noneissodiEaimilar  to  Theocritus.  Wherever 
be  finds  a  stain,  be  enlarges itscircumference, 
and  renders  it  vivid  and  indelible.  In  this 
lively  poem  we  wish  the  sixty'fifth  and  sixty- 
sixth  verses  were  omitted. 

Idyl  XXVIII. 

N^either  this  nor  any  one  of  the  following 
can  be  called  an  Idyl.  The  metre  is  the  pen- 
tameter choriambic,  like  Catullus'a  "  Jilphtn* 
ivtvttmor,  tfc" 

IbYL  XXIX. 

Gzpostulation  against  Inconstancy.  Tba 
metre  is  the  dactylic  pentameter,  in  which 
every  foot  is  a  dactyl,  excepting  the  first, 
which  is  properlv  a  trochee ;  thia,  however, 
may  be  converted  lo  a  apondee  or  sn  iambic, 
enjoying  the  same  license  as  the  phaleucian. 
In  the  twentieth  verae  there  is  a  false  quan- 
tity, where  x«  is  short  before  !. 
Idyl  XXX. 

The  Death  of  Adonis.  Venus  orders  the 
Loves  to  catch  the  guilty  boar  and  bring  him 
before  her.  They  do  so:  he  makes  his  de- 
fence against  the  accusation,  which  is,  that  he 
only  wished  lo  kisa  the  tbigh  of  Adonia;  and 
he  oSers  his  tusk  in  atonement,  and,  if  the 
(uak  is  insuflicient,  his  cheek.  Venus  pitied 
him,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Out  of  grati- 
tude and  remorse,  he  went  to  a  fire  and  burnt 
his  teeth  down  to  the  sockets.  Let  those  who 
would  pillage  Theocritusof  his  valuables,  show 
the  same  contrition  :  we  then  promise  them 
this  poem,  to  do  what  they  will  with. 

The  Inscriptions,  which  follow,  are  all  of 
extreme  simplicity  and  propriety.  These  are 
followed  by  the  poems  of  Bion  and  Moachus. 
Bion  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  Moschiu  (his 
scholar)  of  Syracuse.  They  arc  called  au- 
thors of  Idyla,  but  there  is  nothing  of  idyl  or 
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putonl  in  their  wortu.  The  wont  of  them, 
as  is  ofteD  the  case,  is  the  most  admired.  Biou 
tella  iH  that  tb«  boar  bit  th^  thigh  of  Adonu 
with  his  iutk  ;  the  vhiu  thigh  mih  tht  wAiie 
tutk ;  and  that  Adoaia  grieved  Venus  b; 
breathing  toftl^  while  the  blood  wai  niiuiiDg. 
Such  faults  u  these  are  rarely  to  be  detected 
in  Greek  poetry,  but  frequently  on  the  reviTal 
of  Pastoral  ia  Italy. 

Chaucer  wu  bom  before  that  epidemic 
broke  out  which  soon  ^>readoTer£urope,  and 
infected  the  Bogliab  poetry  as  badly  as  any. 
The  thonghts  of  our  poets  ia  the  Elizabethan 
age  oHen  look  the  stronger  because  (hey  are 
complicated  and  twisted.  We  have  the  bold- 
ness to  confess  that  we  are  no  admirers  of  the 
Elizabethaa  try/e.  Shakapeara  stood  ali 
in  a  vigorous  and  vast  creation :  yet  even  his 
first-born  were  foul  oS'endera,  bearing  on  their 
brows  the  curse  of  a  fajleustate.  EUewhere, 
in  every  quarter,  we  are  at  once  slumbrous 
and  restless  under  the  heaviaea  of  musk  and 
benzoin,  and  sigh  for  the  unattainable  insipid- 
ity of  fresh  air.  We  are  regaled  with  dishes 
in  which  no  condiment  is  forgotten,  nor  in- 
deed anything  but  simply  the  meat;  and  we 
are  ushered  into  chambers  where  the  tapestry 
is  all  composed  of  dwarfs  and  giants,  and  the 
floor  alt  covered  With  blood.  Thompson,  in 
the  Seasons,  has  given  Us  many  beautiful  de> 
Bcriptions  of  inanimate  nature  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment any  one  speaks  in  them  the  charm  is 
broken.  The  figures  he  introduces  are  fan- 
tastical. The  /iiTs^anof  ColliaBisezcellent: 
he  hotrever  is  surpasaed  by  Hums  and  Scott : 
and  Wordsworth,  in  his  Michatl,  is  very  little 
inferior  to  them.  Among  the  moderns  no 
poel,  it  appears  to  us,  has  written  an  Idyl  so 
perfect,  so  pure  and  simple  in  eipression,  yet 
so  rich  in  thought  and  imagery,  as  the  Godiva 
of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Wordsworth,  like 
Thompson,  is  deficient  in  Ihe  delineation  of 
charscter,  even  of  the  rustic,  in  which  Scoti 
and  Bums  are  almost  equal.  But  some  beautiful 
Idyls  might  be  extracted  from  the  Excursion, 
which  would  easily  split  into  /affliniE,  and  the 
residue  might,  with  little  loss,  be  blown  atvay. 

In  his  smaller  works  this  last  distinguished 
poet  haa  been  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators, 
whose  futile  compositions  may  be  feirly  rep- 
resented by  the  pieces  we  subjoin.  These 
will  sufficiently  show  what  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  now  flourishins  in  the  field  of 
poetry,  call  simplicity.  We  shnll  afterwards 
try  whether  we  cannot  give  a  certain  sem- 
blance of  that  which  appeared  so  to  the  mi- 
cients.  For  as  few  things  are  more  essential 
to  a  correct  judgment  of  poetry,  than  the  right 
understanding  of  this  much-abused  term,  stm- 
plicity,  we  cannot  perhaps  better  employ  a 
leisure  hour. 


Suppose  a  modera  disciple  of  Wordsworth, 
fiir  examjile,  to  have  taken  up  ouch  a  subject 
as  the  Hive-stealer  of  Theocritus,  and  liow 
dull  the  moral  that  would  he  our  best  relief 
at  the  close  of  a  dull  story ! 
Twas  in  the  year  of  nioctr-five 

(Last  centaiy)  that  Hannah  Giles 
Was  stooping;  to  (urn  out  s  hire. 

And  theugnilesB  Hannah  was  all  smilM. 
When  a  bee  slung  her  in  the  finger ! 
On  which  what  should  poor  tbnnab  dot 

Shp  dint  k  in  a  f^iin  nf  vm'tntr. 


Keeling  her  eight  years  «ftet  that. 

Of  this  sole  matier  we  did  talk. 
And  thus  [  moralized  our  chat — 

'  Fily .'  you  did  nol  Ihink  of  chalk  ! ' 

Or  let  US  suppose  another  of  the  subjects 
of  Theocritus:  such  as  his  Catasirophe  of 
tht  Sark.  Acknowledging  tbat  in  his  narra- 
tive he  may  have  seized  upon  the  more  inte- 
resting event  of  the  two,  we  nevertbelesa 
boldly  offer  ours. 

1. 
I  very  much  indeed  approve 
Of  maidens  moderating  love 

Until  they've  twenty  pounds; 
Then  Prudence,  with  a  poet's  praise. 
May  luosB  the  bcea  of  their  stays, 
And  let  tbem  quest  like  hounds. 
2. 
Peggj",  my  theme,  twelve  years  ago 
(Or  belter)  did  precisely  so : 

She  lived  al  rarmer  Spence's; 
She  scour'J  the  paatiy,  mitk'd  the  co 


'  D'j/t  lAinA 


ae  paaiiy,  miiK  o  ine  cow 
1  every  would-be  spouse, 
:  t'vt  lott  my  trtueti ' 


Until  the  twenty  pouads  were  safe. 

She  tifl''d  at  Tim,  she  raa  from  Ralph, 

Squire  nodded — deuce  a  curtsy ! 
Sam  thought  her  mopish,  bilas  proud. 
And  Jedediab  cried  aloud, 

'  Pray  Mho  Ike  devil  hart!  ytf^ 
4. 
But  now  the  twenty  pounds  were  got. 
She  knew  [he  fire  lo  boil  the  pot. 

She  knew  the  man  to  iruat  to. 
I'm  glad  I  gave  this  tidy  lass 
(Under  my  roof)  a  cheerful  ghlss 

(Of  water)  and  a  crust  toa 
5. 
Although  the  sevenieenib  of  May, 
It  was  a  raw  and  misty  day 

When  Ebenezer  Smart 
(The  miller's  lad  of  BiJihoIra-mill), 
Having  obtained  her  right  good-will 

And  prudent  virgin  heart, 
6. 
Led  her  lo  church:  and  Joseph  Stead 
(The  eumte  of  said  Bosbolm)  read 

The  service;  and  Will  Sands 
(The  clerk)  repeated  the  response 
(They  after  him}  which  uiiei'd  one* 

Holds  bat  two  [dtghlad  hands. 
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And  now  tbejr  liTe  aaide  ihe  weir. 
And  (oQ  mv  eoDscieacc)  I  declare 

As  memly  a*  laiics. 
Thia  I  oaa  roach  'for :  I  west  in 
One  dar  and  aat  apon  Uia  bin 

While  P«Kgr  hemm'd  two  nika. 

a 

I  do  not  uf  two  Mrks  entire, 
CoUar  and  wriatband ;  ihesetequire 

{I  leckoo)  lome  tima  more; 
But  maialy  two  itout  satkt,  (ba  tail 
And  fote-flip,  >iiff  aa  coat  of  mail 

On  knight  in  days  of  yore. 


(Anne  Waddlewell)  how  long  I  ataid 

With  Peggy :  'iwas  until  her 
Dinner-time:  we  expect,  berore 
Eight  or  (at  moat)  nme  months  an  o'er. 
Another  lillle  miller. 

Id  tins  atjle  are  written,  but  serioualy,  not 
aportively,  poems  which  are  now  most  popu- 
lar. Fetr  are  suspiciouB  that  they  may  be 
led  astray  and  get  benighted  by  ft^lowing 
simplicity  too  &r.  If  there  are  pleasant  fruits 
.growing  on  the  ground,  must  we  th«refOTe 
cast  aside,  as  unwholesome,  those  which  have 
required  the  pruning-knife  to  correct  and  Ibe 
ladder  to  reach  them1  Beautiful  thoughts 
are  aeldom  dudainful  of  sonorous  epithets : 
ve  find  tbem  continaally  ia  the  Pastorals  of 
Theocritus.  Sometimes  we  seE,  coming  ra- 
ther obtruflively,  the  wanton  and  indelicate  ; 
but  never  (what  poetry  most  abhors]  the  mean 
and  abject.  Widely  different  from  our  home- 
stead poets,  the  Syracusan  is  remarkable  for  a 
fiuility  that  never  draggles,  hr  a  spirit  that 
never  flags,  aod  for  a  variety  that  never  ia 
exhausted.  His  reflections  are  frequent,  but 
seasonable ;  soon  over,  like  the  shadowi  of 
spring  clouds  on  flowery  meadows,  end  not 
hanging  heavily  upon  the  scene,  nor  depress- 
ing the  vivacity  of  the  Mylhe  antagonists. 

In  the  poem  we  subjoin,  we  claim  no  merit 
of  imitaticm.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a 
short  note  of  tbe  scholiast  on  Pindar;  and 
our  readers  may  wonder  and  regret  that  it  at- 
tracted no  earlier-and  abler  pen.  Our  hope 
ia  that  it  will  he  found  of  that  order  of  sim- 
plicity which  is  simple  in  the  manner  of 
Theocritus. 

The  Hamadryad. 
Rhaieos  wsa  bora  amid  the  hilU  wberefrom 
Onido*  the  light  of  Caria  a  discerned, 
And  nnall  ate  the  while-crested  that  play  near 
And  smallar  onward  are  the  purple  wares. 
Thence  feeial  choirs  were  visible,  all  crowned 
With  rose  and  myrtle  if  they  were  inborn ; 
If  from  Pandicn  sprang  they,  on  the  coast 
Where  stem  AthenJ  raised  ner  citadel, 
Then  olive  wa*  entwined  with  violets  ■ 
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Oiuiered  in  bosses,  regular  and  targe. 
For  various  men  wore  various  eorooats; 
But  one  was  their  devotion :  'twas  to  hai 
Whose  laws  all  &llow,  her  whoae  smile  with* 

draw* 
The  sword  from  Ares,  ihundarboU  from  Zaas, 
And  whom  in  his  chill  oves  the  mntabla 
Of  mind,  Poseidon,  ike  sea-king,  reveres. 
And  whom  his  broifaer,  stnbbom  Dis,  hath  pray'd 
To  tvm  in  pity  the  averted  cheek 
Of  her  he  bore  away  !  with  promises. 
Nay,  wiih  loud  bath  before  dread  Styx  itaelf. 
To  give  her  daily  mora  end  sweeter  flowen 
Than  he  made  atop  fVom  her  on  Emia^  delL 
Rhaicos  was  looking  fi'om  his  father's  door 
At  the  Img  Imins  that  hastened  lo  the  town. 
From  all  the  valleys,  like  bright  rivulets 
Gurgling  with  gladness,  ware  ouirunning  wave, 
And  thought  it  hard  he  might  not  also  go 
And  offer  up  one  ptayer,  and  press  one  Eaod, 
He  knew  not  whose.    The  father  called  himin, 
And  said,  "  Son  Rhaicos !  those  are  idle  gamea ; 
LiHig  enougk  I  have  lived  to  find  them  so." 
And,  here  he  ended,  tighed ;  as  old  men  do 
Always,  to  think  how  idle  such  games  are. 
"  I  have  not  yet,"  thonghl  Rhaicos  ia  his  heart. 
And  wanted  proof. 

"  Suppose  thou  go  and  help 
Eehion  at  the  kill,  to  bark  yen  oak 
And  lop  ita  braockca  off,  bcibre  w«  itAn 
About  ibe  trunk  and  ply  (he  root  with  axa; 
Tki*  we  may  do  in  wratar." 

Rhaieos  went; 
For  thence  he  could  see  farther,  and  see  more 
Of  those  who  hurried  to  the  city-gate. 
Echiuo  he  found  there,  with  naked  arm 
Swart-haired,    stroi^  sinewed,    and  U*   eyw 

Upon  the  place  where  first  the  axe  should  fidi: 
He  held  it  upright.    "  There  are  bees  about, 
Or  wasps,  or  hornets,"  said  the  cautious  eld, 
"  Look  sharp,  0  son  oTThallinos !"    The  youtk 
Inclined  his  eat,  aiar,  and  warily. 
And  cBverned  in  his  liand.    He  neatd  a  bnzs 
At  first,  and  then  ihe  sound  grew  soft  and  clear,  . 
And  then  divided  into  what  seemed  ttine. 
And  there  were  words  upon  it,  plaintive  words. 
He  turned,  and  said,  "  Eehion  !  do  not  strike 
That  tree:  it  must  be  hallow ;  for  some  God 
Speaks   from    within.      Come    thyself  near." 

Both  turned  toward  it:  and  behtdd !  there  mx 
Upon  the  moss  below,  with  her  two  palms 
Fresaing  it,  on  each  side,  a  maid  in  tona. 
Downcast  were  ber  long  eyelashea,  and  pala 
Her  cheek,  but  never  mountain-ash  displayed 
Berries  of  colour  like  her  lip  so  pore, 
Nor  vrere  the  anemoaes  about  her  lutir 
Soft,  smoeth,  and  wavering  like  the  foce  baoectk. 
Wliat  dost  ihou  hereT"  Eehion  half-afraid. 


But  not  such  fear ;  he  panted,  gasnl,  drew  it 
His  breath,  and  would  have  inmed  it  into  w( 
But  could  not  into  one. 
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Without  a  wamiDg  fiom  liis  maaier's  son. 
Glad  to  escape,  for  aorely  he  now  fear'd. 
And  the  axa  Bhone  behind  him  ia  their  eyes. 

Hamadryad. 
And  wonldst  (faoB  too  shed  the  most  innocent 
Of  blood  ?  no  ToV  demands  it ;  no  God  witls 
The  oak  to  bleed. 

RkaUoa. 
Who  art  thou  T  whence  1  why  b«e  T 
And  whithei  wouldst  thoa  go  f     Among  the 

la  white,  or  Baflran,  oi  the  hue  that  most 
Resembles  dawn,  or  the  clear  Aj,  is  none 
Array'd  ss  thou  art.    What  so  beaatifut 
As  that  gref  robe  which  clings  about  thee  close, 
Like  moss  to  stooes  adhering,  leaves  to  tiees, 
Yel  lets  thy  bosom  rise  aod  rail  in  lum, 
As.toucht  by  zephyrs,  fall  and  rise  the  boughs 
Of  graceful  platan  by  the  river-Bide. 

Hamadryad. 
liovest  thou  well  thy  fiither's  house  1 
Rhaico: 

Indeed 
I  love  it,  well  I  love  it,  yel  would  leave 
For  tluDe,  where'er  it  be,  my  foiher's  home 
With  all  the  marts  upon  the  door,  that  show 
Uy  growth  at  every  birth-day  since  the  third, 
Asd  all  the  clianm,  o'erpowering  evil  eyes, 


Hy  mother  nail'd  for  me  Bgainst  my  b^, 
And  the  CydonJan  bow  (which  thou  ahalt  see] 
Wen  in  my  laee  last  vpan%  &om  Eutychus. 

HaMadryad, 
Bethink  thee  what  it  is  toleave  a  home 
.Thou  never  yet  but  left,  one  night,  oie  day. 

Rhaicot. 
No,  'lia  not  hard  to  leave  It ;  'tie  not  hard 
To  leave,  O  maiden,  that  paternal  home. 
If  there  be  one  on  earth  whom  we  may  love 
First,  last,  for  ever ;  aae  who  says  that  she 
Will  love  for  evet  too.    To  say  which  word, 
Onlv  to  say  it,  surely  is  enough  : 
It  shows  SDch  kindness  !    If  'twere  possible. 
We,  at  the  moment,  thhk  she  woidd  indeed. 

Hamadryad, 
Who  Uugbt  thee  all  this  mlly  at  thy  sgc  1 


Hamadryad. 
But  wilt  thou  t^txe  the  tree  ^ 


My  &ther  wants 
The  bark ;  the  tree  may  hold  its  place  awhile. 

Hamadryad, 
AvriiSe !  tby  father  numbers  then  my  days ! 

Rhaicos. 
Are  there  no  others  where  tbe  moss  beneath 
Is  quite  as  tnfty  J    Who  would  simd  thee  forth 
Or  ask  thee  why  thou  tarriest  I    Is  ihy  flock 
AnywkCTe  near  ? 


Hamadryad. 
I  have  no  Sock:  1  kiU 
Nothing  that  breathes,  that  stirs,  thai  feds  the 

air, 
The  sun,  the  dew.    Why  should  the  beantifiil 
(And  thou  art  beautiful)  disturb  the  source 
Whence  springs  all  beauty  ?    HaM  thou  oeret 

heard 
Of  Hamatlryads  1 

RkaicoM, 

Heard  of  them  I  have  : 
Tell  me  some  tale  about  them.  May  I  sit 
Beside  thy  feet  ?     Art  ihoa  not  nred  1    The 

Are  verjr  soft ;  I  will  not  come  too  nigh  ; 
Do  but  sit  there,  nor  Irembte  so,  nor  itoubt. 
Stay,  slay  an  instant :  let  me  first  explore 
If  Bn)[  acorn  of  last  year  be  left 
Within  it ;  thy  ihin  robe  too  ill  protects 
Thy  dainty  limbs  against  the  harm  one  small 
Acorn  may  do.    Here'soone.    Anotherday 
Trust  me  :  till  then  let  me  sit  opposite. 

Hamadryad, 
I  seat  me ;  be  thoa  seated,  and  oontent. 

Rhaxco8. 
Oh  aieht  fbr  gods !    Ye  men  below !  adore 
The  AphroditiJ.     U  she  there  below  ? 
Or  sits  she  here  before  me  1  as  she  sate 
Before  the  shepherd  on  those  heights  that  shade 
The  Hellespont,  and  brought  his  kiadred  woe. 

Hamadryad, 
fleverenee  the  higher  Powers;  nor  deem  amisa 
Of  her  who  pleads  to  ibee,  tmd  would  re^y . . 
Ask  not  howmuch..bui  very  much.    Rise  nut: 
No,  Rhaicos,  no !    Without  the  nuptial  vow 
Love  is  unholy.    Swear  to  me  that  none 
Of  mortal  maids  shall  ever  taste  thy  kiss. 
Then  take  thou  mine;  then  take  it,  not  befbte. 

Rhaicet. 

Hearken,  all  gods  above !  0  Aphrodite ! 
O  Her4  !  let  my  vow  be  ratified .' 
But  wilt  thou  come  into  my  Other's  house  ? 

Hafoadryad, 
Nay :  and  of  mine  I  cannot  give  thee  pan. 


Rhaicos. 

Ay ;  now  begins 
The  tale  of  Hamadryad:  tell  it  thtou^. 

Hamadryad. 
Fmy  of  thy  &iher  never  lo  cut  down 
My  tree ;  and  piomise  hiro,  as  well  thou  maysli 
That  every  year  he  shall  receive  from  tne 
More  houey  than  will  buy  bim  nine  fat  sheep, 
More  wax  than  he  will  bum  to  all  the  gods  1 
Why  falleai  thou  upon  thy  face  ?    ISome  thoni 
May  scratch  it,  rash  youog  man  1  Rise  upi  fat 
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Shakos. 
For  ahame  I  c&anoi  lise.     Oh,  pit7  me ! 
I  dare  not  sne  for  love . .  but  do  not  hat<  ! 
I^ttne  once  mtxebekoidtbee.. not  ooce more, 
But  maof  daf  s :  let  me  love  on . .  anloved  ! 
[  aim'd  too  lugli:  on  my  own  head  the  boll 
Falls  back,  and  pierces  to  the  Teiy  brain. 


Go  .  .  raiheT  go,  than  make  me  say  I  lore. 

Rhaicoi. 
If  happinesa  is  immortality, 

iAnd  whence  enjoy  it  else  the  gods  above  !) 
am  immortal  too:  my  vow  b  heard : 
Hark  !  tm  the  leA . .  Nay,  tnni  not  from  me  now, 
I  rclaim  my  kisi. 

Hamadryad, 
Do  men  take  first,  then  claim  ? 
Do  thus  iheseasoitsTuntheircoorsewilhiheDiT 

Her  lipe  were  seal'd ;  her  head  sank  on  his 
breaet. 
'Tiasaid  that  lauehs  were  heard  wiihin  the  wood; 
Bhi  who  should  hear  them?  and  whose laoghs! 
and  why  ? 

Saroury  was  the  smell,  and  long  past  nooa, 
Thallinos !  in  thy  house ;  for  marjorajn, 
Basil  and  mint  and  thyme  and  rosemary, 
Were  sprinkled  on  the  kid's  well-roasted  length. 
Awaiting  Bbueos.    Home  he  came  at  last, 
Not  hungiy,  but  pretending  hunger  keen. 
With  head  and  eves  just  o  er  the  maple  plate. 
"Thou  aeest  but  badly,  coining  from  the  sun, 
Boy  Rhaicos !"  said  (he  Taiher.  "  That  oak's  bark 
Must  have  been  tough,  with  little  sap  between ; 
It  ought  to  rmi ;  bnt  it  and  I  are  old,'' 
Rhajcos,  although  each  morsel  of  (he  bread 
Increast  bv  chewing,  and  the  meal  erew  cold 
And  tasieleas  to  his  palate,  took  a  ^nght 
Of  gold-bright  wine,  which,  thirsty  as  he  was. 
He  thoaght  not  of  ueiil  his  father  fill'd 
The  Clip,  aTerring  water  was  atniss, 
But  wine  had  been  at  all  limes  pour'd  gn  kjd. 
It  was  religion. 

He  thus  fortified. 
Said,  not  quite  boldly,  and  not  quite  abnebt, 
"  Father,  tliat  oak  is  Jov«'b  own  tree :  that  oak 
Year  afler  year  will  bring  thee  wealth  from  mx 
And  honey-    There  is  one  who  fegrs  the  gods 
And  the  gods  love  . .  that  one 

(He  blusht,  nor  said 
What  oat) 

"  has  promised  this,  and  may  do  more. 
Thou  hsst  not  many  moons  lo  wail  uiiiil 
The  bees  have  done  their  best:  if  then  there  come 
Nor  wa*  nor  hooey,  let  ibe  tree  be  hewn." 

"Zeus  hathbestow'd  on  theea  prudent  mind," 
Said  the  glad  sire :  "  but  look  thou  often  there, 
And  gather  all  the  hooey  thou  canst  find 
In  every  crevice,  over  and  above 
Whaihasbeenptomist;  would  they  reckon  that?" 

Rhaicoe  went  daily;  but  the  nymph  was  oA 
Invisible.    To  play  at  love,  she  knew. 
Stopping  its  breathings  when  it  breatbes  moat 

soft. 
Is  sweeter  than  to  play  on  nny  pipe. 
Bhe  played  on  his:  she  (ed  upon  hia  sighs: 


Cooling  the  pulses  of  her  purple  veins, 

Aikd  when  her  absence  brooglit  them  oni  they 

pleased. 
Even  among  the  fondest  of  ihem  all. 
What  mortal  or  immortal  maid  is  more 
Content  with  giving  happiness  than  painf 
One  day  he  was  returning  from  the  wood 
Despondently.    She  pitied  him,  and  said 
''  Corae  back !"  and  twined  her  fingers  in  the  hem 
Above  his  shoulder.    Then  she  led  his  steps 
To  a  cool  rill  that  ran  o'er  level  sand 
Through  lealisk  and  through  oleander,  there 
Bathed  she  his  feet,  lifting  them  on  her  lap 
When  bathed,  and  drying  them  in  both  her  faanda. 
He  dared  complain ;  for  those  who  most  arelored 
Most  dare  it;  but  not  harsh  was  his  complaint. 
"0  thou  inconstant !" said  he,  "if  stem  taw 
Bind  ihee,  or  will,  strmger  than  sternest  law. 
Oh,  let  me  know,  henceforwaid  when  to  hope 
The  fruit  of  love  that  grows  for  me  but  here," 
He  spake ;  and  plucked  it  from  it*  pliant  ttem. 

Hamadryad. 
Impatient  Rhaieos  \  why  thus  intercept 
The  answer  I  would  give  !    There  is  a  bee 
Whom  I  have  fed,  abee  who  knows  mr  thongbta 
And  executes  my  wishes:  I  will  send 
That  messenger.    If  ever  thcKi  art  false, 
Drawn  by  anolber,  own  it  not,  but  drive 
My  bee  away :  then  shall  I  know  my  fate, 
And,  for  thou  must  bewretchefl,  weep  at  ihine. 
Bnt  often  as  viy  heaii  persuades  to  lay 
Its  cares  on  ihmeand  throb  itself  to  rest. 
Expect  her  with  thee,  whether  it  be  mom 
Or  eve,  at  any  time  when  woods  are  rnffe 

Da;  afler  day  the  Hours  beheld  them  Uesl, 
And  season  after  season  :  years  had  past, 
Bleat  were  they  siil).    He  who  asserts  that  Lova 
Ever  is  sated  trifsweei  things,  the  same 
Sweet  things  he  fretted  for  in  earlier  days, 
Never,  by  Zeus !  loved  he  a  Hamadryad. 

The  nights  had  nowgrown  longer,  and  perhapa 
The  Hamadryads  God  them  lone  and  dull 
Among  their  woods ;  one  did,  alas !    She  called 
Her  fhiibfol  bee :  'twas  when  all  bees  should 

And  all  did  sleep  but  hers.    She  was  sent  forth 
To  bring  that  light  which  never  wintry  blaat 
Blows  out,  nor  rain  nor  snow  eztingaienes. 
The  light  that  shines  from  loving  eyes  upon 
Eyes  that  love  back  until  ih^  see  iu>  more. 

Rhaicoa  was  sitting  at  his  father's  hearth : 
Between  them  stood  ihe  table,  not  o'erapread 
With  fruits  which  autumn  now  profusely  bore^ 
Nor  anise  cakes,  nor  odorous  wine;  but  there 
The  draft-board  wa^  expanded ;  at  which  gam« 
Triumphant  sat  old  Thallinos :  the  son 
Was  puzzled,  vext,di9cumGled,  distraught. 
A  buzz  was  at  his  ear :  up  went  bis  hand, 
And  it  was  heard  no  longer.    The  poor  bee 
Returned  (but  not  until  the  morn  slione  bright) 
And  found  the  Hamadryad  with  her  head 
Upon  bei  aching  wrist,  and  showed  one  wing 
Half-broken  off,  (he  other's  meshes  msTTed, 
And  there  were  bruises  which  no  eye  could  le* 
<  Sarmg  a  Hamadryad's. 
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Down  fell  ihe  tailed  bTow,  boln  haadB  fell 

A  shrielL  was  carrietl  to  the  aocieni  hall 
Of  Thallmoa:  he  he&rd  it  Dot:  his  son 
Heard  il,  and  n.u  forthwith  mto  the  wood. 
Ho  bark  was  aa  the  tree,  do  leaf  was  green. 
The  trunlt  was  rivea  ihrougL    From  that  Av/ 

forth 
Nor  word  nor  whisper  soothed  his  ear,  nor  soiuid 
Eren  of  insect  wing:  bat  load  laments 
The  woodmeo  and  the  shepherds  one  lone  year 
Heard  day  and  night;  for  Rhafcos  would  not 

quit 
The  solitary  place,  hut  moaned  and  died. 
Hence  milk  and  hooey  wonder  not,  0  goeat, 
To  fbd  set  duly  on  the  b(^ow  stone. 


AsT.  XI. — Memoiru  de  B.  Barzse.  (Me- 
moirs of  B.  Baberb.)  Publiet  par  MM. 
HiPPOLTTi  Cakmoi,  Membrt  de  la  CMam- 
ire  du  O^uiit,  et  Dkvu>  (iT^ngert), 
Membrt  de  flnatina.  Vole.  1.  and  II. 
Pui«.     1842. 

Uudbr  the  name  of  "M£moireB,"s  num- 
ber of  fragmenla  from  the  papers  of  Bt- 
rire  have  beet^collected  by  MM.  Hyppo- 
hrte  Carnot  aud  David,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  tome  udditioont  light  on  the  rU- 
important  hiatoiy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

BarSre,  who  elwaya  had  the  notion  of 
publiBhing  his  memoirs,  composed  an  im- 
mense mass  of  materials  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "  Memoires  "  as  a  book  seems 
entirely  owing  to  the  gentlemen,  who  i 
great  industry  bad  performed  the  task  of 
arranging  the  ntdit  indigalaque  moles  into 
Bomething  like  order.  A  ssries  of  mam 
script  aheeti,  containing  about  BOO  pagei , 
closely  written,  and  with  marginal  notes 
on  almost  every  pac^e  ;  a  large  number  of 
loose  sheets,  intended  to  be  brought  in; 
and  six  bulky  bundles  of  fragments  :  such 
were  the  materials  which  MM.Camot  and 
David  had  to  work  upon,  and  which  they 
enumerate  in  terms  almost  pathetic.  It 
was  Becessary  to  compare  the  loose 
■beets  ;  to  avail  themselves  of  some,  and 
rejeet  others,  according  to  tbeir  complete- 
ness ;  and  the  pitees  jiutifiaaives,  which 
were  found  in  the  bundles,  were  worked 
into  the  narrative  where  it  w.is  possible. 
The  two  editors  appear  to  have  entered 
zealously  upon  tfaair  labours,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  after  all  their  toil  the 
organization  that  bas  resulted  is  not  very 
perfect.  As  different  papers  often  relate 
to  preeisely  the  same  period,  there  is  a  re- 


turn to  the  same  eveats,  whicb  often  bo- 
comes  tedious :  especially  as  the  subetanes 
of  the  whole  work,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted  in  four  Tolumes,  is  anticipated  by 
an  historieal  notice  of  BarSre,  writtea  by 
M.  Carnot  as  an  introduction.  This  bis> 
rical  notice -is  exceedingly  well  done  ; 
__id  having  waded  through  the  portion  of 
disjointed  autobiography  (if  indeed  so  it 
can  be  called),  which  is  already  published, 
we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  M.  Carnot, 
instead  of  reprinting  a  number  of  loose 
sheets,  did  not  tske  upon  himself  the  task 
of  writing  the  life  of  Bar^re,  of  couree 
introducing  freely  the  more  important 
pages  of  the  manuscript.  On  the  admis- 
sion  of  the  editors,  it  was  necesaaty  to 
make  a  choice  ;  the  papers  of  BarSre 
could  not  be  reproduced  just  as  be  had 
left  them  ;  and  tbey  need  only  bave  gone 
a  trifle  further  to  have  composed  a  book 
infiuitely  more  readable  than  the  one  be- 
fore us. 

Nevertheless  the  opinions  of  one  who^ 
like  Bardre,  was  in  such  close  contact 
with  all  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Revolution,  are  highly  valuable;  and  MM. 
Carnot  and  David  certainly  deserve  the 
thanks  of  those  who  would  observe  from 
a  new  point  the  working  of  eveitts,  wbich 
are  rendered  obscure  by  their  very  mo- 
dernness,  by  their  immediate  connection 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  present  day,  and 
by  the  consequent  partiality  of  every  one 
who  has  eome  forward  as  an  informant  od 
the  subject.  Not  that  we  would  trust 
more  to  the  impartiality  of  Harare  than  10 
that  of  any  one  else.  On  the  contrary, 
his  testimony  is  to  be  received  with  great 
caution,  as  his  work  is  profoundly  justifi- 
cative of  himself  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Still,  as  all  these  partial 
writers  will  supply  the  source  from  which 
a  real  bistory  of  the  French  Revolution 
must  be  derived,  in  more  impartial  times 
than  the  present,  when  contending  narra- 
tions and  feelings  will  be  dispassionately 
weighed,  every  new  witness  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  extended  observation 
is  to  be  heard  with  attention. 

BarSre  was  not  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  the  Revolution.  He  has  an  unfortunate 
reputation,  as  something  excessively  un- 
principled and  sanguinary,  but  be  is  not 
remembered  as  a  monster  on  a  grand  scale, 
like  Robespierre  and  Danton.  An  expres- 
sion that  he  once  dropped,  "  //  n'y  a  que 
lei  maris  qui  ne  reoiennejit  pas,"  .  is  re- 
pealed in  the  popular  histories  of  the  Re- 
volution, end  hns  become  appended  to  him, 
just  as  in  old  caricatures  an  unlucky  epeecb 
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was  attachod  to  the  month  of  tho  apeaker, 
as  bis  character] atic.  The  leHdin?  persona 
in  the  Revolution  have,  above  all  others, 
been  handed  down  to  ua  by  meana  of  some 
piquant  phrase,  which  they  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  debate.  But  they  are  not  alone  in 
tbia  particular.  Hundreds  of  persona 
know  Chancellor  Ozensteirn,  as  the  utterer 
of  that  famous  opinion  od  the  amount  of 
wisdom  that  governed  the  world,  who  ne- 
ver knew  n  single  act  that  he  performed, 
or  even  the  date  of  his  existence.  Another 
■niefortune  for  the  fame  of  Harare  was, 
that  be  happened  to  be  Preaident  of  the 
Convention,  at  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
had  to  undergo  all  the  odium  of  aitting  in 
judgment  on  that  weak  hut  amiable  man- 
areh.  He  bimaelf  seems  to  consider  this 
aa  a  kind  of  evil  destiny,  which  always 
placed  him  on  the  anpopalar  aide.  "  By 
what  fatality,"  says  he,  "  was  it  under 
my  presidency  that  Louis  XVI.  had  to  be 
examined  1"  This  circumstance  was  of 
course  sufficient  to  draw  upon  him  all  the 
hatred  of  the  royalists,  and  his  words, 
''iouw,  asseytz  v<mt .'"  are  mentioned  with 
execration  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

But  the  hatred  did  not  remain  with  the 
royaliats.  Bar^re  was  successively  hated 
by  those  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  In 
June,  1791,  when  a  republic  was  proposed 
by  the  Jacobins,  Bar^re  was  called  a  Ja- 
cobin ;  in  1793,  when  the  Girondists  were 
arrested,  he  was  called  a  Girondist }  after 
the  reaction  of  the  Thermidor  he  was  call- 
ed a  Terrorist  j  he  was  exiled  a«  a  Robes* 
pierist,  having  been  the  leader  of  those 
who  crushed  the  dictator ;  under  the  Di- 
rectory he  was  branded  as  an  Anarchist ; 
under  the  Consulate  as  a  Republican  ;  and 
under  Louie  XVIII.  proscribed  as  a  Bona- 
partist  I  Whatever  party  was  uppermost, 
poor  Harare  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed one  of  the  opposite  side,  and  to  have 
suffered  accordingly.  M.  H,  Carnot,  his 
biogrnnberj'Confesses  that  he  expected  to 
find  him  a  mad  demagogue,  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  iribune  ;  in  short  one  of  those 
monstrosities  with  which  ancient  nurses 
occasionally  frighten  their  infant  charges; 
but  was  pleasantly  disappointed  at  finding 
a  lively  agreeable  man,  of  a  literary  turn, 
with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  ancien 
rSgimt.  Thai  a  man  so  buffeted  should 
fill  up  with  his  cramped  writing  those 
sheets  which  afforded  such  work  for  MM. 
Carnot  and  David,  in  the  hope  of  justifying 
himself,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  nor  is  it 
a  subject  for  marvellhnt  when,  as  M.Carnot 
says,  a  system  has  been  constructed  to 
exalt  the  Girondists,  a  ayeteoi  to  justify 


Danton,  a  syatem  to  dsify  RobaMien«, 

and  Bar^re  remained  without  a  defender, 
an  apologising  editor  should  at  last  have 
been  found. 

In  justifying  Bar^re  from  atrocity  of 
character,  the  compilation  and  the  biogra- 
phy before  us,  seem  perfectly  successful : 
though  whether  be  is  equally  to  be  ezcuU 
pated  from  the  charge  of  time-serving, 
seems  rather  doubtful.  Indeed,  M.  Carnot, 
who  is  very  impartial  for  a  panegyrist, 
cannot  help  admitting  a  certain  weakness 
of  character,  which  will  serve  to  glosa 
over  many  little  irregularities.  Barira 
was  really  a  man  deeply  attached  to  no 
party  j  and  consequently,  while  he  could 
avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  more  than 
one  change,  it  was  bat  natural  he  ahould 
come  in  for  his  full  share  of  hatred.  Natu> 
rally  a  goodnatured  and  benevolent  man, 
be  consented  to  the  king's  death  j  brought 
up  with  feelinss  of  provincial  freedom,  and 
detesting  Fans  and  centraliaation,  he  ne- 
vertheless was  one  of  the  persecutors  of 
federalism ;  hating  Robeapierre  and  St. 
Just,  he  was  associated  with  them  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was  on« 
of  those  men  whose  real  character  seems 
in  perpetual  contrast  with  their  official 
funotions,  and  who  are  obliged  to  sustain 
all  the  odium  of  the  latter,  while  the  for- 
mer remains  a  secret  from  the  world. 

Aa  for  the  two  unfortunate  circumstan- 
ces which  have  chiefly  caused  Bar^re  to 
be  looked  upon  with  a  horror  that  bis 
character  did  not  merit,  their  effect  will 
be  removed  by  a  glance  at  these  "  M& 
moires."  The  expression  "  II  n'y  a  qua 
les  morts  qui  ne  reviennent  pas,"  seema 
terrible  indeed  when  applied,  as  it  has 
been  by  historians,  to  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  feeling  that  hia  character 
ia  principally  staiaed  by  this  phrase,  Bar- 
£re  displays  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  to 
explain  its  import.  Itseems,  according  to 
his  own  account,  that  when  he  learned 
that  General  Houchard  had,  at  the  battle 
of  Hondscoote,  ^ared  the  lives  of  some 
English  soldier*,  who  afterwards  in  the 
capture  of  Valenciennes  insulted  the 
French  representatives  and  officers,  he 
uttered  the  indignant  sentence  which  waa 
destined  to  cleave  to  hia  name  with  such 
tenacity :  meaning  that  if  Houchard 
had  not  spared  the  English  troops,  these 
insults  would  never  have  been  given.  "  I 
would  rather,"  aaya  he,  "  have  broken  my 
pen  for  ever,  and  my  voice  should  rather 
have  ceased  to  be  heard  at  the  tribune, 
than  those  worda  should  have  been  uttered 
I  in  the  frightful  sense  which  ny  enemiea 
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and  the  journaliats  have  giren  them."  Hia 
conduct  on  th«  occasion  of  the  King's 
trial  he  not  odIt  escnses,  hot  takes  great 
credit  to  himself  for  the  humanity  which 
he  displayed,  and  which,  he  says,  Louis 
himself  acknowledged.  On  the  king's  en- 
trance into  the  hall  of  the  convention, 
many  disrespectful  voices  were  raised,  but 
they  were  checked  by  Bardre.  "  Ton  owe 
respect,"  he  said,  in  his  character  of  pre- 
sident, "  to  aagust  misfortane,  and  to  an 
accused  who  has  descended  from  the 
throne.  The  eyes  of  France,  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  and  the  judgment  of  Pos- 
terity are  upon  you.  -  If,  as  indeed  I  do  not 
expect  nor  imagine,  any  signs  of  disappro- 
hation,  any  murmurs,  are  heard  in  the 
course  of  this  long  sitting,  I  shall  be  forc- 
ed at  once  to  clear  the  tribunes,  for  na- 
tional justice  oueht  not  to  receive  any  fo- 
reign influence.  These  words  had  the 
desired  eflect,  and  the  tiial  was  conducted 
with  great  decorum.  The  King  Uood  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention  ;  and  ihe  spec- 
tacle, it  seems,  so  deeply  moved  the  pre- 
sident, that  he  ordered  two  ashers  to  bring 
in  a  chair  for  the  illustrious  prisoner.  The 
King  still  standing,  Bardre  pressed  him  by 
means  of  the  ushers  to  be  seated  ;  and  the 
interoourse  thus  carried  on  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  more  violent  republicans 
against  the  president.  In  the  interroga- 
tories which  had  been  formally  drawn  up, 
and  on  which  Louis  was  to  be  examined, 
he  was  addressed  as  "  Louis  Capet."  Bar- 
ire  knew  that  the  word  "  Capet,"  the  fo^'- 
quet  given  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
was  displeasing  to  the  ears  of  the  fallen 
monarch,  and  he  therefore  suppressed  it. 
If  these  circumstances  are  true,  it  is  in- 
deed hard  that  Barftre  should  be  branded 
with  cruelty  for  his  conduct  at  the  trial ; 
and  that  the  "  Louis,  as'seyez  voas"  should 
he  recorded  with  such  peculiar  horror. 
And  that  they  are  true,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  ;  for  whatever  doubts  the 
M^rooires"  may  leave  as  to  the  political 
character  of  the  man,  there  is  not  a  fnct 
that  would  even  lead  us  td  suppose  a  stem, 
much  less  n  cruel  nature. 

It  was  by  his  capacity  of  Reporter  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  Barftre 
was  chiefly  distinguished.  Of  the  first 
committee,  which  was  formed  in  April, 
1793  J  and  of  the  second,  which  was  form- 
ed in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  which 
lasted  till  the  Thermidorian  reaction  in 
179*  ;  he  was  a  most  indefatigable  mem- 
ber. It  was  his  hnsiness  to  read  over  the 
letters  received  from  the  different  armies, 
and  to  digest  them  into  a  report;  which 


he  read  to  the  Convention,  and  that  with 
such  eloquence,  that  his  fame  reached  the 
frontiers,  and  "  Harare  &  la  tribune  !"  was 
the  word  uttered  to  excite  the  French  sol- 
diers. Next  to  the  defence  of  himself,  the 
defence  of  the  Committee  is  the  ohject'of 
his  writings.  He  would  prove  that  it  was 
the  friend  of  order,  the  moat  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  saviour 
of  France.  The  military  genius  of  the  fa- 
mous Carnot,  exercised  in  that  committee, 
directed  the  energies  of  the  French  army} 
the  embellishment  of  the  cit^  was  among 
the  objects  of  its  consideration  ;  and  the 
zeal  it  showed  to  encourage  the  arts  was 
sufficient  to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of 
vandalism  which  has  been  brought  against 
it.  Indeed,  Bar&re  observes  that  of  all  the 
persons  who  received  benefits  at  bis  hands, 
and  many  it  seems  owed  their  lives  to  him, 
the  artists  alone  evinced  their  gratitude. 
With  the  Committee  BarSre  existed,  and 
expelled  from  it  he  fell.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  in  bis  native  province  of 
Bigorre,  where  he  was  born  in  1755,  as 
an  advocate  and  a  sovan/,  his  importance 
had  commenced  with  the  assemblage  of  the 
Btates-g'eneral,  whither  his  province  had 
sent  him ;  and  it  ended  with  the  Thermi- 
dorian reaction,  which  he  had  strenuously 
assisted,  in  the  final  struggle  against  Ro- 
bespierre in  the  Convention.  The  result 
of  this  was  his  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Oleron.  After  eight  months'  imprisonment 
he  managed  to  escape,  but  still  lived  in 
concealment,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
composition  of  a  work  on  the  "  Liberty  of 
the  Seas"  directed  against  England.  His 
efforts  to  induce  the  Directory  to  recall 
him  failed;  and  Bonaparte,  as  consul,  first 
restored  him  to  freedom.  Again  proscrib- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration,  the 
revolution  of  1830  brought  him  back  to 
Paris ;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1S41,  at  bis  native  place,  Tsrbes:  having 
passed  his  last  days  in  writing  a  paper  on 
the  future  prospects  of  Europe,  which 
breathes  the  bitterest  animosity  agaiost 
this  country. 

The  opinions  of  so  experienced  a  man 
on  his  contemporaries  are  necessarily  high- 
ly interesting:  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  often  go  utterly  irreconcilable,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  they  represent  any- 
thing but  the  an^ry  feeling  of  a  moment. 
Bari>rc's  character  was  anything  but  a  firm 
one  ;  and  if  this  is  shown  by  his  public  life, 
it  is  shown  still  more  by  the  record  of  hia 
impressions.  In  his  hatred  of  Danton,  of 
Marat,  and  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which 
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he  believei  was  connected  by  a  "thread  of 
gold"  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jemea'i,  fae  ia 
conaitteat  eDongh.  But  of  Robespierre  be 
talks  in  the  most  opposite  terms.  In  1795 
he  had  aaid  of  him: 

_ "  What  kind  of  Ijnnl  was  this — without  ge> 
niua,  witliout  courage,  without  military  toieac, 
without  political  knowledge,  without  leal  eio- 
qucDce,  without  esteem  for  hia  colleagues,  with- 
out the  eoDfideaceof  asingle  eiiligh ten ed citizen, 
without  affability  for  the  aafoTtaute,  without  re- 
gard for  the  national  power  ?" 

This  language  is  unequiTOcal,  and  it  was 
written,  no  doubt,  before  the  fever  occa- 
aioned  by  the  famoua  scene  in  the  Conven- 
tion, when  ''  -if  bat  le  tyrm  I"  echoed  from 
its  walla,  had  subsided.  But  years  of  ban- 
ishment softened  bis  resentment  for  some 
of  his  republican  colleagnes,  and  about 
twenty  years  after  be  baa  written  the  pas- 
sage above,  we  find  him  talking  in  this  mod- 
erate style ; 

"  The  face  of  Robespierre,  which  was  pitted 
with  the  imallpoz,  was  formidably  pale.  The 
same  miod  which  had  traced  in  bis  parchraeot 
cheeks  a  sardonic  and  sometimes  ferocious  smile, 
gave  his  lips  a  conTulsive  oeitsiion,  and  ani- 
mated hii  eyes  with  a  veiled  nre,  and  a  gloomy 
penetraiiag  glance.  His  eloquence  was  always 
premeditated;  bisjpropositionsHppeared studied, 
and  sometimes  enkgmaiical,  obscure  and  weari- 
some, from  the  tone  of  menace  and  political  dis- 
trust. His  mind  was  of  a  ccild  and  strong  cast, 
his  voice  was  deep  sod  sometimes  terrifying;  he 
was  very  careffal  in  his  dress,  notwithstanding 
the  manners  of  ihe  times ;  but  his  gestutes  were 
often  brutauti,  and  a  little  uocouth.  His  dis- 
trust of  all  the  celebrated  patriots,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  were  only  hypocrites  in  patriotism, 
was  obvious  in  his  couversation  as  in  his  speech- 
es. Pride  In  the  popularity  which  he  anioved, 
was  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  Robes- 
.  pierre,  with  genuine,  enlightened,  and  humane 
paiiiota,  would  have  rendered  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty :  but  be  was  only  aurroimded 
bv  those  who  were  of  the  most  exaggerated  rev- 
oluliooary  idead,  and  whose  education  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society  was  neither  productive  of 
wise  views  nor  of  good  counsel.  His  fear  and 
flattery  had  created  for  him  a  sort  of  guard  com- 
prised of  ultra  andexclosire  rerolutionsiy  tHrri." 

In  1832  his  feeling  towards  Robespierre 
became  stlU  more  favourable  David  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  told  him  that  he  was  going 
to  execute  the  portraits  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  the  Revolution.  Bardre, 
hearing  him  mention  the  name  of  Denton, 
rose  upright  in  his  bed,  where  be  had  lain 
indisposed,  and  cried  out,  "Do  not  forget 
Robespiorre  !  he  was  a  man  of  parity  and 
integrity  :  a  true  republican.  It  was  bis 
vanity,  his  irascible  auscaptib^ity,  and  his 
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unjust  distrust  of  hia  eelleaguea  that  de- 
stroyed him.  That  waa  a  great  misfor* 
tune!" 

These  being  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
one  man,  who  had  the  same  premises  to 
judge  upon  at  the  time  he  uttered  every 
one  of  tham,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  is  yet  an  almost  hopeless  task 
to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  heroes 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  private 
feelings  of  BarAre  speak  at  every  page  of 
his  work,  rather  than  his  reason :  and  who 
that  was  an  agent  in  that  most  exciting 
period  could  long  speak  from  any  other 
source  1  Works  of  this  kibd  fumi^  hints, 
valuable  it  is  true,  bat  nothing  more  than 
hinta,  for  the  work  of  the  future  historian. 


Ajit.  XII.— 7»e  JVae  York  UtnM:  Jour- 
nal of  Comment :  .Smtricmt :  Courier 
amd  Enquirer  i  Evening  PtUl  .*  and  At' 
lot.     1S42. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advtrlittr :  and  Allot. 
184.2. 

The  Waahington  Inielligencer :  and  Giobe. 
1S42. 

The  Louisville  GaxeUe,     1S12. 

TffBsB  is  something  very  striking  in  tbe  lactt 
which  we  believe  to  be  indisputable,  that  tbe 
country  which  can  boast  of  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  Paper  and  Printing  than  any  other 
in  tbe  world,  is  tbe  country  which  con  not 
boast  of  even  an  approach  lo  a  National  Lite- 
rature. All  that  is  matter  of  trade  in  the 
literary  art  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in 
America.  Everything  intellectual  starves  as 
it  can. 

Some  circumstances  lalely  directing  ua  to 
tbe  Newspaper  Press  of  the  United  States,  we 
found  it  an  instructive  illustration  of  this  par- 
ticular truth,  and  in  many  ways  richly  worth 
attention.  It  is  curious  bow  little  is  known 
of  these  newapapeia,  out  of  the  republic  it* 
self;  and  of  what  singularly  small  account 
they  are  held  in  this  country,  in  any  discus- 
sions of  the  men  or  the  measures  in  America. 
Every  packet  brings  us  a  column  or  so  of  ec- 
centricitiea  and  outrages,  for  the  most  part 
imported  from  tbe  southern  and  western 
States :  these  are  read  with  some  wonder  and 
much  laughter,  and  there  an  end.  They  are 
never  Ibou^t  of  rigain  but  as  anything  else 
equally  wild,  ridiculous,  and  savage,  is  thought 
of:  with  the  society,  the  manners,  the  civili- 
sation of  America,  no  one  dreams  of  connect- 
ing them.  The  city  of  Boston,  "sUonghold 
of  American  arts  and  letters"  as  a  distinguish" 
ed  witness  baa  called  it  lately,  the  city  «f  New 
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T«rk,  cenln  of  Amencan  power  and  eatei^ 
prin  m  all  ■cknowledge  it,  now  iboald  tbejr 
be  mixed  up  with  voch  unapealcable  bar- 
bariim  1 

,It  ii  sever  an  agreeable  taik  to  dinipate 
tncn  ot  tU>  kind,  but  alwava  right  and  need- 
iiil  toaaj  what  ii  uue.  It  ii  bad  enougb 
ftat  meo  sboald  tdk  like  brutes  or  buffooiu 
in  MiaMXiri,  but  tUa  ia  language  tbat  in  our 
opinioa  hib  of  il>  foil  diiguat  tQl  it  ia  heard  in 
Haitacbufletta.  It  ia  b«nble  when  a  aarage 
luffian  on  the  floor  of  the  atate  legislature  of 
Arkaona,  furiously  ttabe  ao  antagoiiiit  savage 
aa  hinueif;  but  it  la  ftr  more  horrible  tint 
civilized  luffiaiu  ibonld  be  able  delibentelf 
to  earn  their  bread,  by  murdering  the  fame  of 
bonoutable  men  in  Wadington  or  New  York. 
In  a  word,  the  more  respectable  the  city  in 
America,  the  mpre  iofamous,  the  more  de- 
grodiug  and  disguiting,  we  hare  found  its 
Newspaper  Press. 

And  have  you  nothiag  of  this  nearer  faomel 
it  will  be  asked.     Sorrowfully  we  answer 
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■in  more  Aaa  a  aio^  Aeet  of  the  TVbmi^ 
and  about  a  peony  in  price.  Within  the 
last  mmth  it  has  boasted  of  a  sale  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  copies,  and  strange  as  it  it 
to  detect  it  in  anything  approaching  to  a 
truth,  there  cannot  in  this  be  much  exaggeta- 
ttOQ.  It  may  be  presumed,  then,  on  a  bir 
average  to  each  copy,  to  have  for  its  readen 
some  hundred  tbounnd  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  "  It  circulates  amone  all  partiea,  all 
clasaea,  all  sects,  all  sexea."  Its  cooductor  ii 
thus  self-described  and  named  in  a  very  re- 
cent publication :  "  Owner,  editor,  propnetcr, 
Cbet,  head  man,  head  saint,  bead  savan,  or 
devil,  juat  as  you  please,  J.  Gt.  Bennett" 
Of  the  reported  private  conduct  or  charac- 
ter of  this  accommodating  person,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  speak.  It  does  not  interert 
us,  nor  would  our  readen  care  to  kuow,  bow 
many  times  he  has  been  called  d<^,  spat  upon, 
or  beaten.  Our  business  is  with  the  broad- 
sheet of  lies  wad  filth  he  daily  itsues  to  the 
public  of  the  States :    with   the  journal  in 


that  we  have  ;  but  with  a  difference,  and  a  largest  circulatioc  through  the  Union :  with 
large  one.  The  papers  of  tbat  cIsm  are  very  .  the  popular  pript  ia  whose  columns  some  fifty 
few  with  us,  wholly  restricted  to  London,  |  or  a  huadred  thousand  free  Americans  enjoy 
and  of  no  other  or  higher  account  than  as '  the  daily  freedom  of  taking  part  in  the  loath- 
part  of  the  social  dregs  and  moral  filth  which  some  slander  of  the  moat  respected  o[  their 


mil  drposite  somewhere  in  so  large  a  city. 
Since  the  stamp-office  regulstioDs  checked 
the  systems  of  &lse  returns,  the  circulation  of 
these  papers  ia  proved  to  be  miserably  low : 
and  iaaX  the  wnters  fill  their  p^s  with  slan- 
der of  the  estimable,  whose  virtues  invite  at- 
tack, ia  not  more  certain  than  that  they  fill 
their  pockets  with  plunder  of  the  weak,  whose 
cowardice  or  conscience  dreads  it.  We  do 
not  extenuate  what  is  so  deplorable  ;  bat  it  is 
known  for  what  it  is.  It  is  a  disease,  and  a 
rank  one  ;  but  where  it  strikes  it  stops.  The 
poison  is  nowhere  in  the  system.  When  we 
apeak  with  a  just  satisfaction  of  the  Newspa- 
per Literature  of  England,  we  know  that  no 
man  dares  to  confound  it  with  the  literature 
of  the  London  gambling-house  or  the  London 
brothel.  The  degree  of  ability  that  enters 
into  it  may,  with  various  thinkers,  be  matter 
of  various  dispute :  but  its  writers  are  men  of 
character  and  education  ;  it  has  no  ruffian 
vocabulary  ;  the  social  charities  and  decencies 
are  held  sacred  in  it;  with  private  life  it 
wages  no  war;  and  whatever  mav  be  its  pre- 
judice or  pasrion,  it  not  unworthily  represenb 
a  great  and  generous  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  it  that  first  oc- 
cura  to  us  when  we  turn  to  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  America  1  If  we  wish  to  judge  of 
popular  taste  by  the  paper  in  largest  circula- 
tion, as  in  London  we  would  ask  for  the 
Timet,  in  N'ew  York  we  must  ask  for  the 
Herald.    This  is  a  paper  published  daily,  in 


fellow-citizens:  with  the  organ  of  public 
opinion  which  stabs  at  all  tbat  ia  eminent  in 
station,  in  sex  defenceless,  or  claiming  reve- 
rence in  age :  with  the  foul  mass  of  positive 
obscenity,  to  which  bmilies  that  would  not 
for  morality's  take  set  foot  within  a  theatre 
will  gladly  subscribe,  being  touched  by  the 
superior  excellence  of  its  commercial  news : 
with  the  ready  and  impartial  assailant  of  every 
Amencan  statesman  who  has  pretension  to 
honour,  or  merchant  who  can  lay  claim  to 
honesty:  with,  in  a  word,  the  convicted  libel- 
ler of  all  that  is  manly  and  decent  in  that 
country,  from  the  Judge  on  the  bench,  to  the 
Citizen  in  hia  private  home — which  is  yet,  at 
this  moment,  supposed  to  enjoy  the  special 
patronage  and  singular  favour  of— /Ae  Pmi- 
dejU  of  the  United  Slates. 

To  describe  in  any  minute  detail  a  publica- 
tion of  this  nature,  the  reader  will  readily 
suppose  to  be  something  more  than  difficult ; 
and  to  succeed  in  so  describing  it  would  be 
certainly  less  than  pleasant.  The  quality  of 
its  writing  seems  to  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
its  departments,  of  the  very  lowest  grade  ;  and 
bow  Capt  Marryat,  condemning  the  vile 
character  of  this  print  as  became  him,  could 
possibly  think  it  written  in  a  very  clever  and 
very  eflectlve  style,  is  to  us  incomprehen- 
sible.*    There  is  a  certain  effect  produced, 
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beyond  queition,  when  a  roaii  calta  you  thief, 
scoundrel,  or  liar:  and  no  cleaaly  penon 
will  be  at  all  inclintd  to  doubt  the  effect  with 
which  it  may  be  q^iite  possible  to  pelt  him 
with  filth  M  he  passes  along  the  streets :  but 
there  is  in  all  this  as  manifest  a  defect  oo  the 
side  oi  cleverness  ac  on  that  of  clesaness. 
The  weapons  of  the  New  York  Herald  are 
of  this  order  in  every  case.  There  is  only 
one  word  that  can  describe  the  tone  of  every 
origioal  sentence  that  appears  in  its  coluinns, 
snd  this  word  we  must  be  excused  for  using. 
It  is  blackguardum.  The  law  of  the  whole 
establishnient  is  that ;  its  profits  have  that 
sole  source.  To  say  anything  as  it  is  said  by 
decent  men,  to  commit  a  single  sentence  of 
honesty  in  a  tone  of  respectability,  would  be 
latal  to  the  Sttake  of  newspapers.  When  it 
seems  on  rue  occasions  to  be  lapsing  that 
way,  it  has  a  habit  of  recovering  itself,  before 
the  sentence  finishes,  with  sstonishiDg  ease. 
We  know  ibat  the  devil  can  quote  scripture, 
and  is  understood  to  have  self-respect  enough 
to  do  it  p^veiy :  but  this  "bead  devil'  o" 
the  JV>w  York  Herald,  as  he  aptly  calls  him- 
tall,  does  not  dare  to  put  his  in&my  so  far  in 
peril  as  to  vi^nture  on  even  that.  He  was 
defending  the  other  day  a  miscreant  wretch, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  minister  to  the  prin- 
cipal church  in  Rochester,  had  contrived  the 
ruin  of  an  artless  child,  and  consummated  the 
guilt  by  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  charge  it  on 
his  own  nephew  ;  he  of  this  HtraUl,  we  say, 
felluw-ruffisD,  in  discharge  of  bis  ordinary 
duty  was  defending  this  atrocious  miscreant ; 
when,  bethinking  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  the  point  in  a  Book  commonly  reve- 
renced by  all  men,  he  proceeded  thus  :  "We 
can  safely  say  to  the  pious  clergy,  '  hi;  that  is 
without  sin  among  ye,  pick  up  Ihe  firtt  brick 
andlttfiy  at  him.'" 

No  bad  specimen  this  little  extract,  in  itself, 
of  a  style  and  tone  of  Literature  enjoyed  with 
its  highest  relish  in  the  bar-rooms  of  America^ 
read,  though  let  us  hope  with  more  moderate 
liking,  in  her  drawing-rooms ;  studied  and 
smiled  at  in  her  cabinet  at  Washington ; 
spread  daily  before  her  attentive  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  ;  and,  (»  ground) 
too  credible  for  rejection,  the  subject  of  the 

tbeir  Polilical  leaders :  snd  these  foi  the  inost  psit 
are  bneT,  and  ia  iheir  way  poiuled.    What  follows 

"ffiwMuGic. — 'Woman,' a  beautifnl  Mn^i  *> 
snog  br  Hr.  Braliam  with  distiafnished  snceess, 
and  rttptclfitUg  dedicaled  la  Mn.  Jama  Gorim 
Btnaell ;  the  music  compoaed  by  Alexaader  Lee. 
This  19  one  oflhc  sweetest  songs  recently  published, 
and  ia  printed  on  beaiUifally-ptTfiimed  j)aper.  It 
csn  be  got  al  201,  Braadwny.  AtwUl  is  the  great- 
est publisher  in  this  city  in  his  line.  Jtfsne  on 
perfiimtd  paper  it  aUiht^ 
vor,.  XXX. 
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special  patronage  of  her  republican  Chief- 
Magistrate.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
we  are  not  yet  corns  to :  desiring  first  to 
enable  the  reader,  in  American  phiue,  M 
"realize"  a  little  more  completely  if  possible,  - 
the  every-day  contents  of  (hij  nolkble  journal 
in  question. 

Its  sixe  we  have  slated,  but  it  should  be 
seen  to  convey  aay  reasonable  notion  of  the 
infinite  unlikeneas  between  it  and  our  English 
journal,  in  everything  but  size.  Its  miserable 
whity-brown  paper  \  its  dingy,  uncomfi^table 
print ;  its  perfectly  ridiculous  uon-sxrange- 
ment  ;*  its  jumble  in  one  hopeless  mass,  of 
leadera  and  police-reports,  advertisements  and 
abuse   and  mor^  reflections,-!-    puffings  and 


'  luone  ofthe  more  respectsble  papers  we  £ud,al' 
temsting  with  ils  leaders,  such  paragraphs  as  these : 

'■  Fish,  Hi  No.  2,  State-street,  has  the  richest  tot 
of  oranges  and  figs  ever  offered  in  ourmariret. — The 
oranges  are  juicy,  of  a  delicious  flavoor,  and  well  . 
suited  for  parties  or  pablic  eatertainiaeots. — Do  not 
forget  to  give  him  a  friendly  call." 

"  No  matter  where  jon  get  your  meals,  provided 
I  immediately  a/ter  yoa  go  to  some  reputable  pablie- 
hoase  and  pick  j-onr  teeth." 

"  Jjian  is  a  keareiily  leaM,  of  which  nooe  bat  tbe 
sincere  aad  bouest  partake.  It  ia  as  impossibla  tax 
a  dishonest  mnn  truly  to  love,  as  for  a  hypocrite  to 
go  to  heaven." 

■'  The  weather  is  remarkal)ly  warm  lately,  bat 
who  cares,  as  long  as  a  plenty  of  the  most  delicioas 
soda  can  tie  bad  at  Nichosoo  and  Faine's,  or  Stack- 
VEHther's,  at  three  cents  a  glass." 

t  Here  are  a  few  taken  from  the  leader  department, 
with  the  same  iuta-positioa  as  in  the  Journal  frtxa 
which  we  take  them  :  the  moral  reflectioDS  copied 
without  tbe  least  acknowledgment  (of  course)  Irom 
Mrs.  Austin's  Fragmenlt  of  German  Wriltrt. 

"LuxuaiEa. — Every  man  has  his  own  idea  of 
luxuries.  Kot  a  few  men  in  this  eoDunnuity  Ihink-a 
ehoiee  cigar  is  a  rare  luxury.  We  think  that  a 
popular  vole  would  carry  the  point  befood  the 
shadow  of  a  question.  Wt  are  v.-riting  at  ihu 
momtTii  viWi  OM  of  JnUrum't  "  Ktng  Regaliat"  m 
our  mmitt,  and  we  entertain  the  idea  ^tiu  pleasant 
aroma  and  exciting  inAoence  has  had  a  coDsideraUe 
effect  upon  the  choice  articles  we  have  written. 
All  you  who  would  become  satisfied  with  yoarselvas 
as  we  are,  and  with  all,  oo,  with  the  majority  of  the 
world,  as  we  are,  drop  into  Anderson's,  at  2,  Wall- 
street,  or  1221,  Broadway,  and  provide  yourselves 
with  some  of  the  same  kiad." 

"  There  sre  souls  which  fall  from  heaven  like 
Sowers  1  but  ere  the  pure  and  fresh  buds  can  open, 
they  are  trodden  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  lie 
soiled  and  crushed  under  the  foni  tread  of  some 
bratal  hoof." 

"  BsiHAii. — This  old  covie,  doubtless  has  been 
a  singer  of  extraordinary  merit,  but  is  now  super- 
annuated, and  scarce  deserves  to  rank  at  third  rate. 
Raving  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  he  shonid  befcsQ 
this  have  retired.  His  present  <  slrollings'  illustrate 
the  fact  thai  music  and  meanness  are  iosepuable." 

"  The  most  agreeable  of  all  ctm^ianions  is  ^ 
simple,  frank  man,  without  any  high  pretensions  to 
an  oppressive  greatness;  one  who  loves  life  ■i:^ 
understands  tbe  use  of  it ;  obliging  alike  at  all 
hours;  above  all,  of  a  good  temper,  and  steadfast  as 
an  anchor.    For  such  a  <mn  we  gladly  ezdanfe 
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bankruptcies,  comicalities  and  crimes,*  poli- 
ticiaiu  at  Waihing^on  and  paupen  in  Eng- 
landf  and  pickpociiets  at  the  Tombs :  X  th( 
VK  points  it  has  in  common  witb  every  news- 
paper in  the  United  States,  In  none  of  them 
!■  tbe  least  effort  at  arrangement  obserrabli 
is  none  does  the  mere  iDterest  of  the  reader 
for  a  single  instant  appear  to  take  plac< 
the  convenience  or  profit  of  the  editor, 
lengthy  advertisement,  stupid  or  gross  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  at  any  lime  displace  tbe 
topic  of  the  day :  and  even  the  virulent  on- 
ataught  on  whig  or  democrat,  expected  ever 
with  such  greedy  and  anxious  appetite,  will 
be  foDnd  to  have  given  way  to  the  editorial 
lament  over  non-payment  of  subscripliona,  or 
the  editorial  triumph  for  some  victory  of  the 
cash  press  over  tbe  credit  press,  or  the  Wall- 
rtreet  over  the  cash  press.  Not  of  course 
that  this  would  find  toleration  with  any,  were 
it  not  sure  t^  a  lat^e  amount  of  sympathy 
with  bU  :  an  American's  feelings  in  whatever 
affects  the  pocket  being  sensitive  exceedingly, 
and  disposing  him  in  such  cases  to  the  instant 
and  strongly  countervajling  reflection,  that 
his  editor  is  at  any  rate  one  of  those  smartest  of 
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Ihe  grratcBt  geniiu,  the  moat  brilliBAl  wit,  the  pro- 
faundest  thioker." 

*  Id  ODe  BDd  the  same  joiunal  such  things  as 
these  prcBcnt  themselves  side  hj  side  with  what 
rnaaat  for  grave  politicsl  diseossjou : 

"  Ahotheb  ELonmuiT. — The  Sprinffleld  papers 
record  another  instanceofcoDJngalaffeclioD.  James 
WiUis,  sn  Englishman,  bos  gone  off  with  the  wife 
■nd  daaghler  OT  anothei  man,  nnder  cireumMances 
of  gnilt  and  shame,  leaving  his  own  fRmily  dMiitule. 
The  brute — the  wretch— 1A<  '  Hn/alin  critlttr.' " 

"  A  great  leg  opoa  b  woman,  jf  well  proportioned, 
is  Inituions  aod  beautiful,  and  gmtefol  to  the  Right 
of  man.    Frettf  widows  are  aware  of  thii." 

"The  GEjfn*  Sex.— The  Mobile  HeiaM  con- 
between  two  ladies  of  that  city.  A  lady,  boarding 
in  a  respectable  houae,  actually  eowhided  the  land- 
lady until  her  ear  pendants  were  torn  from  her  per- 
son, and  her  t>ody  cruellr  lacerated.  Well,  that  ti 
goingii  itrong." 

t  The  Poverty  of  England  is  a  great  topic,  con- 
tinnally  presenting  itself  in  papers  of  everj'  class  and 
every  opinion.    We  give  one  specimen  : 

"The  Peofle  of  England  are  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  misery — Ihonsands  are  absolutely  starving 
— and  their  distress,  appalling  as  it  is,  in  daily  in- 
creasing in  iatensenesB.  The  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land is  spending  thousands  of  pound*,  (which  shonitl 
be  bringing  bread  to  the  lips  of  the  famishing  la- 
bourers), JD  enteitaining  the  king  and  ijaeeii  of  Bel- 
gium, who  are  visiting  her." 

(Thepolice  reports  are  commonly  in  this  light 
and  willy  form : 

"  Thkatre  Rowdies. — Miss  Louisa  Watson,  a 
yoang  lady  of  donbtlbl  reputation,  took  a  drop  too 
ranch  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Chatham  Theatre  on 
Fridny  night,  and  Miss  I«utsB  also  picked  up  a  nice 
young  man,  named  Joseph  Rogers,  and  as  the  happy 
pair  got  rather  rowderiferous,  they  were  both  drop- 
ped into  the  Tomba,  by  way  of  mending  both  their 
ntor^  and  Iheii  manoen." 
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men  who  is  never  to  be  caught  asleep  to  tbe 
main  chance  of  life, — money,  money,  money, 
the  great  and  final  business  of  existence. 

But  while  in  these  respects  the  JVew  York 
Htratd  shares  only  the  general  cbaracteristict 
of  its  brethren  through  the  States,  it  baa,  with 
the  marks  of  infamy  we  have  indicated,  some 
peculiarities  of  its  own.  It  appears,  by  means 
of  course  of  its  evil  gains,  to  have  M'gBDized 
throughout  tbe  coimtry  a  very  extraordinary 
and  complete  system  of  correspondence,  so 
that,  in  every  chief  city  of  the  Union,  it  has 
a  rt'sident  representative.  And  ibese  are  la- 
bourers worthy  of  their  hire ;  being  all  such 
reckless  libellers  of  everything  decent,  and 
such  impudent  dealet«  in  everything  vile,  that 
the  "  head  devil"  himself  must  be  often  hard 
put  to  it  to  keep  his  scaodalous  supremacy. 
The  cue  universally  is — '  Spare  no  one. 
Thrust  yourselves  into  whatever  bouse  you 
can  get,  and  everywhere  leave  your  slime. 
In  no  direction  fail  to  abuse.  Let  fiy  at  all : 
the  more  eminent  your  game,  tbe  more  atro- 
cious the  feltehood  we  want ;  but  fly  low  as 
well  as  high,  for  the  praiseworthy  thirst  of 
every  free  citizen  to  know  his  neighbour's  af- 
fairs, extends  to  Ihe  affairs  of  every  other  free 
citizen  without  frivolous  social  distioclion. 
Never  think  a  scandal  can  be  too  malignant- 
It  is  to  furnish  bitterness  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand tongues,  and  what  would  he  anytbiug 
scant  or  small  towards  salisfection  of  so  many  \ 
To  be  satisfactory,  say  everything  but  what 
is  true,  and  above  all  things  nothing  that  U 
kind' — Nor  is  it  counsel  uttered,  at  any  time, 
nnwilling  or  inattentive  ean.  Its  last 
clause  is  ever  most  especially  cared  for.  A 
recent  and  emphatic  announcement  of  the 
principle  of  abuse  contained  in  it,  bad  refer- 
ence to  a  distinguished  writer  of  our  own. 

Boz,"  said  the  Herald,  in  its  t^and  agreea- 
ble manner,  "  Boz  will  return  to  Cockney- 
land,  kiss  his  young  Cockneys,  write  a  book 
about  tbe  United  Slates,  praise  tbe  Country 
snd  the  People  most  shockingly,  and  then  be 
laughed  at  for  a  Fool  or  s  Flat.  Cut  vp  and 
you  are  liked.  Lard  only  makes  one  tick  at 
" t  alomach  '." 

Such  being  the  rule  of  conduct  with  the 
Herald  and  its  writers  (for  we  cannot  slop  to 
inquire  if  our  famous  countryman  is  likely  to 
bring  dawn  upon  himself  these  complimenla- 
■y  imputations),  it  was  naturally  a  somewhat 
:lartling  circumstance  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  one  illustrious  exception 
was  suddenly  discovered.  All  parties  in  the 
States,  we  need  hardly  tell  tbe  reader,  were 
Uken  by  surprise  on  the  sudden  acceffiion  of 
Mr.  Tyler  to  power :  and  all  parties  in  tum, 
not  a  little  for  that  leason,  have  worried  and 
persecuted   poor    Mr.    Tyler.       With    the 
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Whigs,  or,  ai  we  ahould  say,  CoDtervalives, 
whose  exertions  and  sscrificesuniDtentiotuiUy 
placed  hiiQ  where  he  is,  be  wod  became  the 
•pecial  object  of  suipicion  and  dislike ;  and 
the  Democrats  have  buUied  or  borne  with 
him,  ooly  ia  proporticm  as  his  credit  rose  or 
fell  witb  their  opponents.  None,  of  any 
side,  have  ever  trusted  him.  By  Federalist 
and  Loco-focQ,  by  Slave-driver  and  Aboli- 
tionist, alike  despised,  buffeted  and  abused, 
this  hapless  dignitary  can  hardly  have  bad  a 
qoiet  hour  since  he  took  up  his  unenviable 
abode  in  the  Preaident's  House  at  Washing- 
ton.  But  be  himaelf  so  well  described  this 
state  of  things  in  the  begioning  of  the  year, 
in  a  letter  which  has  yet  attracted  no  notice 
on  our  side  the  Atlantic,  that  his  pitiable  case 
is  best  given  inhia  own  words.  He  U  writ- 
ing to  some  iriends  of  his  administration  to 
excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  harassing  af- 
faire from  attending  a  dinner  they  had  got  up 
in  Philadelphia  in  hwiour  of  [he  birthday  of 
Washington  ;  and  he  invokes  the  memory  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  to  contrast  with 
bis  own  condition.  "  A  president,"  be  says,* 
"elected  by  the  people,  comes  into  office  at 
tbe  head  of  a  triumphant  party.  His  will  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  law  which  governs  bis 
party.  Beqxmsible,  under  tbe  constitution, 
for  the  admin istraticHi  of  public  affairs,  he 
recommends  his  raeajures  and  adopts  his  line 
of  policy  with  every  assurance  of  support. 
Not  so,  however,  witb  a  vice-president,  who 
succeeds  to  tbe  presidency  by  the  demise  of 
tbe  president.  His  name  bas  mixed  but  little 
with  the  canvass,  and  has  been  selected  more 
with  reference  to  supposed  sectional  or  local, 
than  to  general  influence.  He  bas  no  party 
at  Ml  heeU  to  sustain  his  measures,  or  to  aid 
bim  in  his  exertions  for  the  public  good.  In- 
stead ofbeiug  a  leader,  he  must  be  a  follower 
of  parly,  and  he  is  required  either  to  be  a 
piece  of  wasij  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape 
that  others  may  please,  or  denutuiationg  the 
Untdttt  and  holdeet  are  in  ttore  for  him. 
Has  he  long  chvrislicd  opinions  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  party  measurei,  whether  those 
measures  be  good  or  bad,  wise  or  the  apposite, 
they  must  be  surrendered.  Honour,  eonseience, 
everything  esteemed  s-icred  among  men,  must 
be  yielded,  or  the  thunders  break  over  hta 
head  and  threaten  annihilation.  It  is  a  tit 
occasion  for  the  prevalence  of  faction,  and 
the  reliance  of  one  thus  situaied  can  alone  be 
on  tlie  patriotism  and  discernment  of  tk* 
people.""  And  so,  the  poor  harassed  party- 
deserted  President,  having  no  refuge  but  the 
patriotism  and  discernment  of  the  people, 
seems  to  have  bethought  him  of  tbe  hundred 
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thousand  readers  of  the  JV«tc  York  Henld, 
whose  daily  food  was  slander  and  abuse, 
purely  popular,  and  with  no  diatinctioa  of 
party! 

The  compact  was  announced  by  another  of 
r  newspaper  heroes,  whom  we  must  now 
bring  forward;  one  whose  journal  is  among 
those  distinguished  by  Capl.  Marryat  as 
"  e^ual  to  many  of  tbe  English  newspapers." 
Tfaia    editor   describes   himself  as   Colonel 


'  Tbe  letter  is  dated  tbe  IMh  of  Febtaair,  IMS. 


frank,  manly  blackguard,  a  fine-looking,  burly, 
honest  kind  of  savage."  After  patient  and 
not  very  pleasant  eiamination  of  the  Coun'cr 
and  Enquirer,  the  paper  he  presides  over, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  with  tbe  exception 
of  tbe  manliness  and  honesty  (as  respectable 
peiiple  understand  those  words),  the  second 
description  may  be  correct  enough.  This 
warlike  editor  baa  tbe  apparent  excuse  of 
political  warmth  for  what  he  says;  bis  mo- 
tives to  slander  seem  hardly  so  gratuitoua  aa 
those  of  Mr.  Bennett ;  perhaps  be  is  really 
less  fond  of  filth  for  its  own  sake.  But  in 
filth  he  is  an  equal  adept,  when  political  op- 
ponents ace  to  be  pelted  with  it :  he  scorns, 
with  that  slight  reservation,  tbe  claims,  the 
decencies,  the  charities  of  private  life ;  and 
among  those  who  wage  war  ^jainst  the  sacred 
rights  and  happiness  of  home,  he  ia  on  the 
whole  entitled  to  a  much  higher  commission 
than  that  he  affixes  to  his  name.  Quite  a 
respectable  paper,  not  withstanding,  is  this 
Courier  and  Enquirer :  and  a  popular  Whig 
organ.  Tbe  man  has  often  changed  bis  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  for  them  that  lose  him  to  object 
to  that :  he  was  bankrupt  the  other  day  for  a 
large  amount,  but  all  America  is  bankrupt ; 
he  is  said  to  recover  himself  by  bribes,  but 
every  man  must  have  money  somehow  ;  he 
libels  his  most  dixlioguisbed  countrymen  (Mr. 
Cooper  was  the  last),  but  small  damages  cover 
that ;  one  of  his  recent  inventions  was  a  letter  - 
to  embroil  the  president  with  his  cabinet,  but 
the  secretary  aushl  to  have  written  such  a 
letter  if  he  didntj  be  accuses  members  of 
congress  of  selling  theii  votes  for  so  many 
thouaand  dollars  a  piece,  but  tbey  are  lucky 
members  to  make  so  much  of  their  votes,  and 
Cir  too  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  a  mere 
tribute  to  their  araaitneas.  Altogether,  there- 
fore, a  most  smart  man  himself  is  this  colonel  )- 
lighting  dunU,  in  addition  to  his  other  accom- 
piishmentb ;  and  when  he  receives  a  wound, 
converting  it  to  stock  in  trade.  For  then  will 
he  appear,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  on  tbe 
exchange  at  New  Yoric ;  and  the  careful  ex- 
posure of  one  arm  in  a  sling  will  remind  his 
enemies,  that  they  bad  better  be  called  thieves 
aod  liars  through  the  city  in  the  p^;ei  of  the 
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CcHTMr  iMd  Enquirtr,  tbin  haTs  cbsDce  of 
ft  bullet  through  the  fania  from  the  piibil  of 
Colonel  Webb. 

The  auaouiiceiTieDt  of  preeidenti&l  patron- 
1^  to  the  Herald,  this  peraon  offered  with 
el^nite  cipcumstatitialit}'  u  "  the  lut  effort 
of  CaptUD  Tyler."  We  can  only  take  one 
or  two  paaaageB,  aod  these  (for  we  cannot 
fill  our  p^i  with  rubbish),  murt  serve  ai 
■nnples,  but  too  respectable,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  paper  is  written,  and  of  the 
least  sbdcking  and  rvpulsive  tone  of  its  wsr- 
&re  against  the  President  of  Araerica.  "  We 
team,  myt  the  Cottritr  and  Enquirtr  of 
la«t  Uarct^  "  from  a 

■ooree  which  admils  of  no  question,  that  the 
Actine  PniidenC  [only  acting  President  i]  of  ihe 

'  Uoiled  Stales,  is  about  maiurine  nn  ariaage- 
meat,  which  he,  with  his  usual  Toresight,  con- 
siders perfectly  certaia  to  secure  hia  electioa  to 
the  Presidency  in  1844. 

"  We  hare  all  the  details  of  this  movement 
before  us,  together  with  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  assented  to  the  anaDgemeot ;  and 
our  readers  will  very  soon  become  spprised  of  a 
coparcnerahip  between  the  editor  of  the  Herald 
in  ibis  city,  and  a  well-known  iDdividua!,  which 
will  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  of  what  is  now 
in  contemplation.  The  Herald  of  Saturday  last, 
contained  the  fint  notice  of  a  sale  of  Public 
Lands  ever  advertised  in  this  ciiy;  and  this 
laive  sdveriisemeQi  of  a  Land  Sale  in  Illinois  is 
ordered  lo  be  published  for  the  period  of  three 
months  1  This  worthy  organ  urTylerism,  with 
its  usual  imnndeQcc,  accompauied  its  Srst 
tion  with  a  leading  article,  calling  the  att 
of  European  capitalists  lo  the  salej  and 
semi-omcial  tone  informs  them  that '  in  eoose- 
queoce  of  the  delay  in  Congress  in  providing  for 
ihe  deficiency  is  the  Treasury  by  the  imposition 
of  Tales,  the  Giivernment  of  the  United  Stales 

_  is  almost  without  funds,' — that' it  wants  mcsiey, 
and  must  have  it.  li  therefore  throws  into  the 
market  a  large  quantity  of  its  valuable  real 

"*  We  will  not,  in  the  present  crowded  slate  of 
our  columns,  pause  to  dwell  on  the  deep  dis- 
grace which  Mr.  Tyler  thus  brings  upon  the 
CDunu-y.  Every  reader  will  feel  that  ihla  pro- 
ceeding presents  a  spectacle  of  humiliation  such 
as  has  never  before  been  witnessed.  But  where 
is  the  remedy  1  The  curse  is  upon  us,  and  there 
is  no  escape  for  the  ne:it  three  years.      .     .     . 

This  last  resort  of  'I'yierism  is  not  only  des- 
tined to  be  a  signsi  failure,  but  these  who  pre- 
tend to  be  Mr.  Tyler's  friends,  and  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  people,  will  tell  him  thai 
it  was  conceived  in  folly  and  madness;  and  that 
it  will  not  secure  bitn  an  additional  supporter 
among  the  people.  As  ii  is,  nothing  but  dis- 
graco  will  be  reaped  by  the  prqeotor  of  so  silly 
a- movement." 

If  all  which  bad  rested  on  the  authority  of 
the  Courier  aad  Enquirer,  we  should  not 
have  belieTed  a  word  of  it:  or  if  it  had  rest- 
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«d  oa  the  fact  of  the  government  adTcrtise- 
meott  appearing  in  the  UertUd,  as  to  the  dis- 
grace of  government  they  have  since  appt^r- 
ed,  we  might  have  tracked  the  disgrace  to 
some  member  of  the  Washington  cabinet,* 
more  powerful  than  the  poor  chief  at  Wash- 
ington. But  Ihe  proof,  to  us  irreaistible,  was 
in  the  &ct  of  the  '^  President  and  bis  accom- 
plished Ad minist ration"  having  suddenly  be- 
come the  single  exception  to  the  HeraltPt 
wicked  outrage  of  everything  estimable  in 
the  country.  "Faction  and  cliqnea,"  said 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  day  after  the  article  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  "  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  trammel  sod  trample  over  the 
Pre«»  and  the  Prtsideney  ;  but  in  the  mula- 


*  Some  Bucb  sttempt  was  made  at  the  lime,  in 
some  of  the  more  decent  of  the  jonmalsj  but  quite 
Ikiled.  "  It  would  seem,"  says  one  of  them,  who, 
though  not  hostile  to  the  President,  ^ves  in  reiditr 
a  worae  ver»ioiL  of  Ihe  business  than  the  Ctmria 
and  EnqairtT,  "that  there  is  yet  some  unexplained 
mystery  in  relation  to  the  precise  maimer  in  which 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  has  beea  enabled  to 
inttrt  hit  fingtri  into  tht  pMic  pitri*.  !t  is  not  sur- 
prising that  nobody  is  aniiouB  to  share  the  infamy 
of  Ihe  diversion  of  the  people's  money  foi  the  sup- 
port of  IhL''  man  in  his  evil  doing;  bul  it  it  artaim 
that  ht  hat,  al  tkii  moment,  an  ojSce  in  optratioti, 
txteuting  a  portion,  aitd  thai,  loo,  of  the  moti  hicra- 
itoe  dctcHpliOB,  of  fke  ptMic  prisMag."  .  .  .  The 
journalist  brieAy  sketches  his  lirother  joumaliat'i 
charoclEr  as  one  quite  notorious,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds. .  .  "  That  such  a  man  shenld  receive  govern- 
ment pstrtmsge  is  a  wroug  to  our  Dalianal  charac- 
ter uneDdarable.  Thai  he  doet  receive  Hit  a  fact  . 
at  iham^td  at  it  it  uuAniiabU.  Whether  tiis  sys- 
tem of  black  mail  has  operated  upon  the  CoUectm 
of  this  port,  who  fees  him  with  the  people's  money 
to  escape  bis  personal  abuse,  or  Whether  the  '  mous- 
ing owl'  has  hawked  at  higher  quarry,  and  oblaiaed 
an  inflaence  in  Washir^lani  in  whatever  way  be 
has  obtained  the  toU  upon  which  be  is  fattening,  is 
of  little  moment,  except  to  the  parlies  implies^. 
If  Mr.  Curtis  has  used  the  inSaence  of  respectable 
men,  and  the  aid  of  reputable  Whig  jonmais,  to  at- 
tain his  present  plaee  j  but  to  proEiitnte  its  perqai. 
sites  in  this  way,  there  are  no  terms  of  reproach  to 
severe  to  apply  to  him.  We  arc  informed,  however, 
that  Bennett  executes  printing  for  other  blanches  of 
the  public  service  also,  as  well  as  for  the  revenue 
department.  Now  these  cepaiate  sops  all  come 
from  one  general  head,  as  we  Intimated  last  we^, 
or  Oiii  pelt  of  aociety  hold*  a  poitoaed  dagger  al  lie 
throat  of  more  than  one  of  the  goternmenl  officiali  ia 
Ihia  eily.  Gentlemen  are  bound  to  dear  their  skirU, 
or  to  acknowledge  that  terror  of  this  moral  axsassin 
has  compelled  them  to  sabsidise  him  into  silence.  .  . 
Either  Mr.  Tyler  has  caused  the  appointment  Ibr 
some  unexplained  reosou ;  or  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  reporters  in  Washington  has  operated  as 
a  terror  upon  some  members  of  the  cabinet ;  or  the 
New  York  officials  have  been  awed  into  the  throw. 
ing  of  a  bone  to  a  troublesome  dog.  JlTr.  Tyler,  kw 
art  asiared,  Aoj  nolkivg  to  do  ailk  it.  The  mailer 
liti  among  other  handt.  Who  canahou:  clean  handtt 
Who  <s  it  (hat  fears  that  his  eccentricities  may  be 
dished  up,  in  New  York,  in  the  peculiar  style  for 
w^ich  the  Herald  is  hmow  J 
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doiu  of  ptrty,  and  in  the  Providence  of  Hea- 
veo, «  man  tuts  been  elevated  to  the  Preaidency, 
coQtemponneoui  with  the  new  development 
of  the  pr^n,  which  is  calcuiated  to  iiujnrt 
hopes  in  the  mind  of  the  patriot  and  Cnria- 
iian  :  this  singular  and  heavtn-direeted  ap- 
proximation of  the  Presidency  and  (be  inde- 
pendent newspaper  prew,  on  the  nme  great 
principles  affecting  ihe  currency  and  other 
public  roeaaurea,  is  ooly,  therefore,  a  natural 
event  in  the  pn^resa  of  the  present  age." 
And  ever  since  has  Mr.  Tyler  reeeived  the 
■upport  of  this  I^triot  and  Christian  I  And 
repaid  it  by  supporting  him  in  turn  ! 

Some  little  time  before  this,  the  Patriot  and 
Christian  had  libelled  two  judges  of  New 
York  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  and  disgraceful, 
that  as  a  mere  decent  claim  for  some  protec- 
tion to  the  forms  of  justice,  it  waa  tbouzbt 
necessary  to  institute  a  prosecution.  Mr. 
Bennett,  as  the  known  and  avowed  author, 
wasBCcordiogly  tried  and  convicted;  and  that 
we  have  not  in  any  manner  overcharged  our 
account  of  this  man  or  of  his  ioumal,  let  the 
remarks  of  an  honourable  and  distinguished 
person  in  the  courae  of  bis  Irial,  Judge  Kent, 
bear  witness.  He  said  that  he  could  "con- 
ceive no  greater  curse  to  the  communiiy  than 
a  paper  so  cheaply  published,  as  to  he  brought 
under  the  eye  of  everybody,  and  yet  dealing 
in  falsehood  and  scandal  from  day  to  day  at 
its  accustomed  occupation:  from  the  malig- 
nity of  which  no  man  was  free:  the  columns 
of  which  were  open  to  the  gossip  of  every 
one  base  enough  to  act  the  part  of  an  inform- 
er: from  the  assaults  of  which  neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  occupation,  nor  profession  was 
exempt :  which  had  its  emissarits  scattered 
in  the  large  towns  and  villages  of  the  whole 
country,  sending  their  communications  to  its 
columns  like  the  informations  dropped  into 
the  '  Lion's  mouth'  in  Venice :  disclosing  the 
stcrtta  of  tht  family  circle,  assailing  the 
most  sacrtd  professions,  and  seeking  to  bring 
inio  contempt  the  tancluary  nf  justice  itself. 
Of  this  last,  and  perhaps  worst  charge,  the 
Patriot  and  Christian  now  stood  convicted. 
He  had  outr^ed  justice  in  her  sanctuary,  and 
the  appointed  dispensers  of  justice  were  call- 
ed to  make  a  signal  example.  It  was  not 
possible  to  imagine  a  stronger  case ;  the  pre- 
siding judge  bad  denounced  it  from  the  bench 
in  language  worthy  of  his  office  ;  every  bther, 
mother,  and  husband  in  America,  had  an  boo- 
est  interest  b  the  check  that  might  now  at 
last  be  given  to  this  dishonest  miscreant's  ca- 
reer; he  was  to  appear  neit  day  to  receive 
bis  punishment ;  and  n ho  could  doubt  that 
the  law  would  abate  no  jot  of  its  power  to 
punish^  WAo  could  doubt  it!  There  was 
not  a  man  in  New  York  that  did  not  INOw 
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the  libeller  would  escape.  With  a  bmidred 
thoosand  readers  at  his  back,  he  bad  only  to 
snap  bis  fingers  at  all  the  law  and  justice  aS 
AnaericB. 

Laws,"  observed,  some  month  or  two 
since,  another  of  the  journals  that  appear  at 
the  head  of  this  article, — "Laws  are  a  dead 
letter  where  public  feeling  is  against  them. 
The  grand  jury  have  refiised  to  find  an  indict- 
ment in  the  case  of  State  v.  Norra  and  othera, 
for  killing  a  man  in  a  duel,  although  the 
strangest  evidence  of  murder,  under  the  laws, 
was  adduced.  Laws,  we  say,  are  a  dead  let- 
ter where  public  feeling  is  against  them."* 
To  convict  a  man  in  America,  therefore, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a  negro,  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  prelude  to  his  punishment. 
A  murderer,  whether  of  life,  or  of  character 
witbout  which  life  is  worthless,  has  infinite 
chances  if  he  has  a  white  face.  Again  let  ua 
turn  lo  one  of  the  papers  before  us,  speaking, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  of  what  it  calls  a 
confirmed  murderer.     "  Kirby,  the  murderer 

if  Mrs.  Hunter,  has  been  sentenced  to  be 
bung  near  Sparta,  Tenn.,  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  Nashville  Banner  says,  '  In  pronouncing 
death  upon  the  prisoner,  the  Judge  remarked, 
that  NOW  for  the  FonaiH  or  fifth  time  it  had 
been  hia  solemn  duty  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  this  man  Kirby.'  "  Ay  I 
and  though  we  have  seen  no  mention  of  the 
matter  since,  we  wilt  venture  to  say  that  the 
second  of  last  July  saw  Kirhy  lively  as  ever, 
and  that  yet  a  sixth  and  a  seventh,    and   an 

ighth  time,  will  the  "  confirmed  murderer" 

jceive  nothing  but  "solemn  sentence."  In 
January  last  there  was  a  murder  in  New  YotU, 
with  every  circumstance  of  aggravation  against 
the  miscreant  that  committed  it,  excepting 
two.  Mr.  Colt,  that  was  hia  name,  had  in- 
Suential  friends,  and  wasnot  a  manof  colour. 
The  odious  details  appeared  in  our  own  jout^ 
nals,  and  seeing  nothing  more  at  the  time,  we 
fancied  the  gallows  had  had  its  due.  But 
again  and  again  has  this  blood-stained  villain 
been  convicted,  and  still  succeeding  in  his  ap- 
plication for  new  trials,  he  burdens  the  earth 
to  this  hour  with  bis  unexpiated  crime.  In 
the  last  notice  we  saw  of  him,  the  convict- 

ibeller  of  justice  whose  case  has  led  to  this 
digression,  after  a  melo>dra malic  account  of  thi: 


*  Instance!)  to  the  same  purport  crowd  upon  ns 
froin  the  papers  on  our  table.  Here,  for  example, 
in  the  opinion  of  almost  all,  is  the  perfect  toodel  of 
a  State  (Jovemoi.  "  Gov.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  bM 
resigned  his  otfiee,  because  ttie  honse  of  dele^les 
adapt(d  a  leeolntion  censuring  his  conduct  in  nfvt- 
t"Bg  W  Atlivtr  up  a  fagjtiu  from  jnutice,  wlm  had 
been  demanded  by  G«v.  Seward,  of  this  state.— 
Good  tpwak!" 
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trial  and  Bentence,*  oaly  less  diwiutbg  than 
the  guilt  it  made  a  nree-«bow  <^  ended  wilb 
a  series   of  questioos   perfectly    natural    in 


*  Id  Ihete  Minor  TheBtre  Exhibitknu  of  crimi- 
uala  of  the  most  atrocioiu  sort,  our  own  conotry  bu 
sianed  sufficiently  :  but  it  msr  be  carious  to  fumiGh 
fVoDi  the  articles  above  referred  to  a  specimen  (and 
it  is  (he  moat  moderate  we  could  find,  or  in  these 
pBges  it  njulil  not  have  been  ioBeited  at  rU)  of  Ame- 
rican  taste  in  tbeae  particulan.  The  following  was 
one  of  the  mott  pruminent  large  type  Uaderi  of  the 
NtTB  Forfc  HtroJii  on  the  monung  which  succeeded 
the  first  day  of  Colt's  trial : 

*'  Altogether  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  singe- 
IST  trials  that  ever  took  place  in  this  or  any  other 
conntry.  It  throws  the  Peter  Robinson  affair  far 
into  the  shade.  There  the  wife  of  the  murdered 
Snydam  was  not  brought  into  court.  But  here,  first 
we  have  the  widowed  wife  of  the  mnrdered  Adaiog 
placed  upon  the  stand;  then  the  dead  man's  coat, 
cot  to  pieces,  held  up  before  her  la  be  identified  by 
her.  Then  the  wedding-ring  taken  off  the  dead 
man's  finger  is  put  into  her  hand,  and  she  is  called 
upon  to  identify  it,  aad  does  so  by  trying  il  on  her 
own  finger.  Next  we  have  Che  box,  (he  murdered 
man's  coffin ;  and  the  awning,  the  dead  man's 
shroud;  brought  into  court,  reeking  with  putrefac- 
tioa  ;  and  turned  over  and  measured,  and  shaken, 
and  deliberately  displayed  before  the  jury;  whilst 
the  lid  of  the  coffin,  sraked  in  blood,  is  bumi  up  to 
light  the  fire  in  (he  watch  house.  Neit  we  liave 
the  victim  of  seduction,  the  wifeless  mother  of  Colt's 
scarce  breathing  infant,  placeJ  on  the  stand  to  tell 
how  her  seducer  looked,  and  slept,  and  ate,  aller  he 
had  killed  bis  fellow  man.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough,  we  have  a  horrible  array  of  doctors  disput- 
ing about  the  hBlf-a-dozen  holes  in  the  scnll  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  sooie  swcBring  he  was  killed  by 
a  bullet,  others  by  a  hatchet.  And  as  if  this  could 
not  suffice,  we  have  the  murdered  body  of  Adams 
dr^ged  from  a  chamel-hoose  at  noonday,  the  head 
cut  off  from  the  shoulders,  and  tbe  scull,  the  horri- 
bly mangled  scull  of  Adams,  wrapped  up  in  a  news- 
paper, carried  coolly  under  a  doctor's  aim  into  court, 
and  pUced  upon  the  comer  of  the  judgment  seat,  a 
ghastly  wi(neas  for  his  former  fHends  and  foes  to 
gaze  upon  with  horror  and  dismaf.  lAst  scene  but 
one,  we  have  part  of  the  clothes  and  contents  of  (he 
pockets  of  the  dead  man  at  (he  time  he  wos  killed, 
dug  out  of  the  •  •  '  *  •  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  at  the  time  of  the  morder  ;  keys,  half-dollar,  | 
pencil  case,  and  all ;  brought  into  tbe  cooii,  and  , 
handed  round  for  the  inspection  and  edification  of 
the  jury.  Lastly  to  cap  the  ciimai  of  this  '  strange  i 
eventful  his(ory,'  the  prisoner's  counsel  rises  at  the  j 
last  hour,  and  reads  a  full  confeasion  of  the  whole  : 
afl'air,  written  by  Colt  himielf.  [Ii  was  such  a  de- ' 
fence  as  those  of  Greeoacre  and  Good,  alleging  ' 
quarrel  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.]  j 
.^id  vtcU-dreittd  laditi  crowdiiig  into  court  by  do-  j 
ztiu  to  It*  and  htar  tUe  wholt  affair.  If  this  be  not 
the  strangest  (rial  ever  known,  then  have  we  yet  lo  ] 
learn  the  fac( :  and  yet  (he  counsel  on  both  ^ides  ' 
talk  with  well-feigued  astoaishnient  ofthe  eicitc- ! 
■Dent  in  the  city."  I 

And  OB  the  morning  which  followed  (he  dose  of 
die  ptoceedinirs  eo  filthily  sec  forth,  the  prominent 
leader  of  the  Herald  thus  referred  to  the  circumstan- 
ces  of  the  delivery  of  the  verdict ; 

"  Tbe  closing  scene  of  (his  extraordinary  drama, 
exceeded  in  ioterest  eveiy  other  act  of  it.  The  jury 
went  out  about  six  at  rdght,  and  reiaaincd  out  ten 
hours.    During   that  time  a  large  mob  collected 
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America,  but  to  the  usage  of  any  other  civi< 
lized  country  so  abhorrent  as  to  be  hardly 
credible.  "  Now  comes,  tbeo,  tht  most  ex- 
eUing  part  of  tkt  drmiM.  WUl  hebehung  I 
Will  a  new  trial  be  granitd  i  Or  will  iht 
Govtmor  dore  to  pardon  Mm  1" 

The  English  reader  is  now  perhaps  better 
prepared  for  what  befell  the  c»avict  of  the 
Herald  when  brought  up  for  aenteace.  The 
American  public  were  quite  prepariid  for  iL 
It  happened,  appropriately  enough,  that  oo 
the  sarae  day,  tne  fellow  convict,  Colt,  had  to 
attend  for  sentence  after  one  of  bib  trials:  and 
thus  was  the  issue  foretold  in  n  New  York 
journal  of  the  less  indecent  class : 

"  C01.T  .iSD  Bennktt. — These  vagabonds,  for 
such  they  are,  (the  Srsi  a  murderer  of  men's 
bodies,  sad  the  second  a  mtirderer  of  men's 
charactere);  will  be  paraded  for  seutence  to- 
morrow mam  mg.  The  sentence  nil  I  be  arreMed 
as  far  as  Cdt  is  coaeeraed,  but  as  regards  the 

the  City  Hall,  and  knots  aiwl  groups  of  per- 
sons assembled  all  about  the  Park,  discussing  the 
probable  verdict,  and  all  the  facts  in  the  cose. — 
Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  the  interest  increas- 
ed. All  sorts  of  nunours  were  afioat  as  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  jurors,  and  the  scenes  in  the  jury  nxHD- 
Tlu  qffieeri  liitintd  at  tht  kryhalt  and  reported  prtt. 
greii,  and  it  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  crowd, 
that  (he  jury  stood  seven  for  murder,  three  for  man- 
slaughter,  and  two  for  excusable  homicide.  Then, 
after  discnssiug  it  an  honr,  they  stood  seven  for  mur- 
der and  fiveformanslanghter.  Then  they  discussed 
i(  another  hour  and  they  stood  len  [0  (wo  ;  and  there 
they  seemed  likely  to  stand.  There  were,  in  short, 
all  sorts  of  runours  about  the  vote  in  the  jury  room, 
but  nothing  certain.  In  the  mean  time  the  Judge 
had  returned,  waited  till  midnight,  and  then  gone 
back  home.  Groupsof  aniioui  persons  lingered 
about  the  court  room.  The  prisoner  tired  and  worn 
out,  gave  way  to  the  impubes  of  nature,  laid  down 
on  a  bench,  threw  a  handkerchief  over  his  (ace,  and 
slept  soundiy  while  the  jury  were  deciding  the  fate 
of  his  existence.  The  tmie — the  place — the  cir- 
cumstances— the  solemn  stillneBS  of  (he  night — all 
combined  to  form  a  scene  not  easily  fargo(tcn.  At 
last  when  the  verdiet  was  agreed  upon,  (he  Judge 
was  sent  for,  and  it  was  soon  whispered  about  that 
fatal.  The  prisoner  was  awoke,  and  his 
lance  fell.  Tbe  Judge  and  jury  at  last  faced 
each  other  for  the  Insl  time — -the  prisoner  was  told 
to  look  npon  the  jury,  and  when  to  the  'How  say 
yon,  gentlemen  I'  of  the  clerk,  the  words  ■  Guilty  of 
Murder' — fell  from  the  lips  of  the  foreman,  Colt  ap- 
peared horror-stricken.  Hit  counsel,  Mr.  Morrell, 
ordered  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  as  they  answered, 
one  or  (wo  barat  into  itart.  The  prisoner's  heart  al- 
most died  within  htm.  Morrell  then  applied  (o  the 
court  for  time  lo  present  their  eicepdons,  and  (he 
cour(  agreed  to  meet  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock  to 
hear  Ihem.  Colt  was  then  removed  10  prison.  Now 
comes,  then,  the  most  exciling  part  of  the  drama — 
will  he  be  hung;  or  will  a  new  trial  be  granted  1 
Or  will  the  Governor  dare  to  pardon  him  1" 

The  Herald  thought  the  Governor  would  not  dare : 
but  thought  it  with  (he  mild  syixipa(hy  of  a  fellow 
muiderer  ■'  for  this  unforitinate  youn^  man,"  and 
(he  certain  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  his  pow- 
erful friends. 
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l%t  Ji'tu^pofur  LUeratxtre  of  Jmerka. 


oih«r  fellow,  BeDDett,  no  mercf  will  be  afaown. 

And  DOW,  geotle  reader,  you  wbo  have  an  amia- 
ble wife,  smiliDg  children,  and  a  happy  home- 
side,  what,  think  you,  will  be  ihe  fate  of  ihe 
vagabuod,  that  like  the  devil  in  paradise,  would 
inlrude,  break  through  all  household  laws,  bUu' 
der  the  beiu^  you  love  beat,  and  make  home  a 
curse  instead  of  a  bleasing?  Why  he  wilt  be 
mulcted  in  a  few  hundroi  dollars;  he  has  the 
counleDaoce  of  Presideot  Tyler,  bimself  ibe 
father  of  beautiful  daughters,  lor  we  have  looked 
on  them;  who  patrooizes  the  slanderer  of  hon- 
esty, and  the  murderer  of  virtue.  Yes,  a  few 
dollars  will  extricate  him,  and  now  where  shall 
justice  be  round?  Tbemannbo  takea  the  life 
of  another,  meeu  his  doom  on  the  gallows,  and 
he  that  robs  more  than  life,  murders  more  than 
the  dear  love  of  exisieace,  is  lo  be  fined  a  few 
dollars." 

With  what  truth  foretold,  what  exquisite 
^actnesB  of  truth,  let  another  journal,  in 
vhich  we  find  the  details  summwl  up,  thtis 
■imply  relate : 

'■Bennett,  the  editor  of  ibat  infomoua  sheet, 
the  New  York  Herald,  was  indicted  for  two 

gross  libels  on  Judge  Noah,  of  the  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  libels  were  heinous, 
and  the  libeller  bad  his  trial  and  was  convicted. 
The  court  consisied  of  the  staoding  Judge,  Kent, 
and  two  of  ibe  city  aldermeii,  Lee  and  Futdy. 
A  majority  rules  in  the  decision.  Judge  Eeat,  a 
man  of  erainenl  personal  and  juridical  inlegriiy, 
thoughi  the  crime  a  heinous  one,  and  that  ibe 
libeller  deserved  the  severe  punishment  of  im- 
prisontaent.  Bui  Aldermen  lie  and  Purdy,loco- 
utco  dematrogues,  through  fear  of  the  lash  of 
Bennell's  piratical,  blackgUBrd  paper,  and  to  ap- 
pease (he  ire  of  the  vampire,  decided  that  the 
punishment  should  be  a  small  fine,  and  the  un- 

r'  icipled  libeller  was  fined  about  300  dollars, 
which  he  drew  his  check,  and  walked  out  of 
the  court  house,  bidding  defiance  lo  courts  of 
justice.  It  has  siuce  been  staled  by  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  that  it  was  a  cm- 
certed  plan  lo  get  Bennett  acquitted.  The 
whole  jury,  pannel  was  exhausted  to  select  a 
jury  who  would  not  convict.  District- Attorney 
Wniting  mapifesied  marked  indifference  in  the 
case;  and  Alderman  Lee  was  got  on  to  the 
bench  by  irickery.  In  ihe  regular  order  of 
things, Alderman  Benson  wouldhave  sat  in  the 
case,  and  be  would  have  coincided  with  Judge 
Kent." 

And  why  were  Aldermen  Lee  and  Purdy 
afraid  of  the  lash  of  "  Bennett's  blackguard  pa- 
per I"  Becatise  Aldermen  Lee  and  Purdy 
were  about  to  become  candidates  for  that 
popular  Bufirage  wherewith  the  sober  exercise 
ofthe  solemn  duties  of  the  bench  is  not  held  in- 
compatible.*    And  why  did  District-Aitomey 

•Oneof  the  joornslists,  no  enemy  lo  IheM  gentle- 
men on  other  grounds,  thos  snfficienCl;  eipluns  il : 
"  Messrs.  Paidf  and  Lee,  with  the  particular  shade 
of  whose  politica  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  (or 
whom,  judging  them  by  other  points  in  their  eonrse. 
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Whiting  manifest  marlcedindifiereacel  Be- 
i:ause  District-Attorney  Whiting  was  not 
without  8ang;uine  hope  of  lotting  some  early 
day  in  Congress  as  leprcMatative  for  the  City 
of  New  York.* 

Thus  it  is,  and  in  the  must  populous  and 
moat  important  community  in  the  States !  A 
paper  has  nothing  to  do  but  disgrace  civilifr- 
ation,  to  make  itself  at  once  of  more  account 
than  all  the  civilisation  in  the  world.  It  was 
predicted  by  a  wise  writer  and  a  good  man, 
one  who  adorned  and  elevated  even  that  great 
revolutionary  time  of  America,  from  which 
her  society,  her  manna^  and  her  intellect, 
have  since  degenerated  ;  that  the  txperitnen- 


and  not  by  their  conduct  upon  this-  trial,  we  enter- 
tained much  respect,  are  political  men.  They  have 
been  candidates  for  the  popular  suffrage,  and  they 
will  be  again.  Tht  conriet  koldi  in  Au  liamU  Ou 
power  of  annoyance,  which  he  hai  not  icrwpbd  lo  op- 
ply  la  the  bat  and  aiieil  in  tht  Itaid.  He  ts  impla- 
cal)lE  in  his  eamities,  and  recognizes  no  principle  of 
honour,  or  of  justice,  and  no  hiw,  human  or  divine, 
which  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  eiereiseofhia 
maligaity,  or  the  grasp  of  bis  avarice.  Messrs. 
Purdy  and  Lee  will  stoutly  deny  that  any  rcSeelion 
upon  his  known  charvcter,  any  remembiance  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  invariably  pursued  the  victims 
of  his  malice,  operated  upon  their  minds  in  making 
np  the  sentence  of  the  convict,  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  which  rests  upon  them.  We  doubt  not  that 
they  believe  this  themselves." 

•  On  Ihit  port  ofthe  case  may  be  quoted  tlie  re- 
marks of  Ihe  Niu>  YorkSanday  Morning  X'v>!,  made 
in  anything  but  a  hostile  spirit  to  Mr.  Whiting,  and 
in  thernselves  wortli  «ltenti<m  i "  We  cannot  of  course 
know  the  motives  by  which  Mr.  Whiting  is  actnnt- 
cd,  imi  Ihty  nuuf  bt  ilnmg  and  aCl-ptrtaAing.  It 
cannot  be  pecuniary  considerations,  for  1*  ii  a  man 
at  once  of  inligrily  and  vtatlh  ;  it  cannot  be  to  main- 
iHin  his  official  position,  for  that  he  has  for  two  years 
longer,  when  he  will  lay  it  down  willingly,,  it  can- 
not be  (o  increase  his  private  practice,  for  thiil  it 
airtady  larger  than  he  can  aliead  to.     It  not  these, 

"  not  at^tiont  Does  not  the  District  Attorney 
t  to  flourish  in  the  legislative  halls  ofthe  notion  T 
This  fact  is  admitted,  and  here  is  a  (kir  solution  I 
To  oitiit  him  ht  viithti  to  itatre  Ihe  mppoted  in^u- 
tnct  of  Ihe  '  Herald'  and  He  bau  tdilor.  He  leanti 
tht  holder  of  a  ribaid  pen,  la  praiat  him  and  tell  tht 
ptoplt  of  New  York  hoia  extremely  well  Mr.  Whiting 
vxMld  lAine  in  tht  Hanu  of  Rtpnientatives."  And 
this,  pnraues  the  same  joiBnal,  is  the  reason  why 
Di«trict.AtiomeyWhiting,amanofintegrilj,weaith, 
and  independence,  did  not  scruple,  by  wilful  neglect 
of  his  own  solenm  duties,  to  "  show  the  American 
people  Ihnl  a.  man.  Bleeped  lo  the  very  eyes  in  every- 
thing Ihat  is  low,  malicious,  mean  and  dishonourable  \ 
whose  whole  career  has  been  a.  moral  leprosy  ;  who 
has  broken  into  the  precincts  of  the  family  circle  ; 
ntthlessly  flung  down  the  household  penales;  de*- 
ptsed  the  delicacies  and  decencies  of  the  female  sei; 
and  fattened  upon  the  wages  of  corruption ;  ennld 
ieSj  and  set  ei  naught  the  lawti  aad  the  coorls.** 
And  why  not,  we  say,  exhibit  this  (o  the  American 
people?  It  is  nobody's  woik  but  theirs,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  full  enjoyment  of  it.  Poor  Mr. 
Wliiting  would  have  done  his  duty  had  he  not  known 
(hat  Ouir  rank  breath  wonld  only  follow  that  of  thia 
Ibal-monthed  political  guide ! 
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M«  cruets  of  tbe  new  fbnn  of  government 
would  be  the  election  trf  the  President.*  The 
fifty  years  be  set  apart  for  its  trial  are  not  ex- 
pired ;  but  with  the  continued  counteraction 
of  infiueace  here  exhibited,  the  r«niU  becomes 
^lain,  u  it  will  be  nd  and  sorrowful.  It  1b 
for  those  who  would  do  their  best  to  avert  it, 
to  bestir  tbemeelvea  in  time.  It  is  not  the  leaat 
evil  that  the  prendential  election  has  been  so 
affected  by  these  vile  and  wicked  agencies, 
that  eveiy  duty  and  function^  in  tbe  State 
nuiks  now  do  higher  than  an  election  bribe  : 
udtbecommonesi,  tia  the  most  sacred  appoint- 
ment, is  but  some  reward  for  past  or  retain- 
er for  future  service.  What  is  it  we  dis- 
cover, when  we  look  more  closely  into  tbe 
case  before  us  ^  That  Judge  Noah  (whose 
character  all  admit  to  be  most  high),  had  him- 
self, as  a  preliminary  to  his  judicial  elevation, 
been  editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper;  and 
that  he  had  himself  done  in  that  position,  what 
every  American  functionary  in  every  position 
must  do  to  make  it  profitable  or  lasting,  taken 
part  in  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  used  lan- 
guage none  of  tbe  mildest. f     In  other  words 


Tka  JVevufopar  Uttruun  o^  ^Meriiea. 
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■  "  Thii,"  laid  CbanccUor  KcdI,  "  U  lo  test  the 
goodoeaB  and  strEngth  of  the  conslitulian ;  and  if  we 
BhsU  be  able  for  halT  a.  centorf  herealler  to  continue 
to  elect  tbe  chief  mBgistrate  with  discretion,  moder- 
atioD,  and  integrity,  we  shall  andoubtedl;  etamp  tbe 
liigbesl  value  on  our  Dational  character!  and  recom- 
mend OUT  republican  institntions,  if  not  to  the  imi- 
latioa,  yet  ceitBinlf  to  the  esteem  and  admiration, 
oTthe  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind." 

t  We  quote  from  the  counsel's  speech  in  defence 
of  the  Herald  t 

"  Judge  Noah  had  been  an  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  this  city,  and  as  such,  had  uitd  gnat  firtdom  of 
dUcuitien  about  Uc  mtril  o/olhtr  paperi,  which  ofieti 
rtmUi  m  a  ditc<uiim  of  individAuiia  and  ciom  i%  a 
priwrfe  eonlroreriy.  This  was  thecaae  wilhBennett : 
there  had  been  a  nncjpapcr  warfan  hthemthima* 
rival  tditari,  and  when  Mr.  Noah  was  raised  to  the 
bench,  Bennett  thought  he  might  give  him  a  fair  hit, 
and  did  not  atop  to  discriminate  between  his  charac. 
tcr  ofjadge,  and  of  a  newspaper  editor."  (M) 

Most  fnghlful,  in  consequence  of  reasons  of  this 
nature,  and  of  the  peculiar  Judiciary  tenure  in 
America,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Bench 
through  tbe  entire  land.  The  newspapers  before  us 
are  full  of  deplorabJe  instances.  These,  with  no 
trouble  of  selection,  are  the  first  that  comr  to  hand. 

"  The  Rejections  bi  the  Senats. — The  recent 
rejections  by  the  United  States  Senate,  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ker for  Comptroller,  and  Judge  Bradford  for  the  place 
of  Judge  Hopkinson,  are  but  the  foreshadowing  of 
some  very  curious  events.  It  is  highly  probable,  as 
we  think,  that  Mr.  Tyler  may  not  nominate  any  other 
person  to  the  vacant  Judgeship,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  a  terrible  flare  up.  Stnrml  himdrtd  bank- 
rtipii  all  Clay  mai—icUl  Ihiu  havt  Ihtir  hopeifi-nt- 
Iriud  for  w<mt  of  a  jttdgt  lopaaaoathriT  toie.  They 
want  their  affairs  settled,  the  delay  will  enrage 
them ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  them 
nnite  with  another  body  of  their  fellow-cilizens,  nwf 
form  a  ttTong  admimitraiion  party  tn  Penniyirani 
At  all  events,  these  rejections  seem  to  be  the  first 
a  aeries  of  novements  thai  are  destined  to  create 


be  bad  helped  to  increase  the  popular  diitnut 
of  every  one  engaged  in  ihfi  popular  sttvice, 
which  is  the  Newspaper  Law  of  Ani>;rica,  and 
from  which  be  afterwards  suffered  in  its  woret 
shape  at  the  retributive  hands  of  tbe  Herald.  I 
For  the  ruling  maxim  of  tbe  life  of  Mr.  Samp- 
son Brass's  father,  Suspui  Every  Body,  it 
now  the  dominant  fashion  of  the  Republic 
On  tbe  side  of  tbe  People,  it  sprang  from  their 
too  close  proximity  to  tbe  election  of  theii 
chief  magistrate  ;  from  that  of  tbe  President, 
it  received  in  some  sort  justification  and  means 
of  growth,  by  that  too  immediate  contact  with 
popular  breath  which  dims  the  most  stainleaa 
reputation :  but  it  is  the  Newspspers  tbat, 
through  every  smallest  function  of  tbe  State, 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  No  man  now  takes 
power  of  any  kind,  great  or  little,  without  tbe 
certainty  tbat  he  surrenders  into  the  handi  of 
ribald  assailants  tbe  claims  of  character,  and 
tbe  sacredness  of  home  ;  and  no  party  suc- 
ceeds in  America,  without  a  conviction  that 
from  the  instant  of  success  they  may  begin  to 
date  their  fall.  Tbe  Democrkts  are  carrying  | 
the  State  elections  once  more,  and  they  will 
place  the  next  President  lit  power. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  very  root  and  livii^ 
nourishment  of  all  this  frightful  restlessness 
end  active  hatred,  which  with  everytbing 
good  and  enduring  now  wages  contiaual  wai,  . 
we  find  to  be  these  Newspapers.  The  com- 
mon people  of  America  were  in  that  half- 
educated  state  which  could  not  dispense  with 
lilertuy  nourishment  of  some  sort ;  and  with 
what  cost  them  least,  of  money,  of  under- 
standing, or  of  time,  they  were  of  course  pre- 
pared to  sympathize.  But  bad  any  effort 
been  made  to  encourage  nny  other  kind  of 
Literature,  who  shall  say  that  seme  happier 
result  might  not  have  presented  itself  than 
this  we  DOW  behold  1  a  Country  leas  enlight- 
ened, less  truly  liberal,  less  pleasing  in  ill 
manner,  less  observant  of  the  proprieties  of 


great  commotion,  and  perhaps  ultimately  smother  ttc 
Clay  parly  in  the  smoke." 

"  What's  to  be  done  7— Last  week  the  Grtirf 
Jury  presented  ajndjje,  wilhontananie,to  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  as  one  who  had  l>een  accused  upon  sltoQ? 
testimony,  brought  before  them,  of  making  jaslire  i 
mockery  and  the  laws  a  rBrce,by  nidingandabettinfl 
■a  getting  scoundrels  free — secaring  the&i  from  Ihc 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  and  letting  Ihem, 
wholesale  miscreants  as  Diey  are,  loose  upon  socifl;, 
by  the  power  of  fioitoi  Mrpus." 

"  Justice  Wiley  has  lieen  convicted  in  New  Yo* 
of  receiving  stolen  money,  knowing  it  to  have  beei 
stolen,  aad  reeonimended  lo  mercy  by  the  jury.  Tie 
punishment  is  a  fine  of  2^0  dollars  and  six  monlhs' 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail — both  or  either  m 
the  option  of  the  court — or  imprisonment  in  the  stale 
prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years." 

" Samuel  M'Henry,  late  Chief  JnsticeofHaniwn 
County,  Teias,  was  recently  tried  and  eommilteJ 
for  stealing  nineteen  slaves  (Vom  Nachitoches," 
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}iSt,  ud  lea  mindfol  ttf  Ha  boDestiei  and 
ri^t^  ^er  mtKly  fifty  yran  of  iadepeudencfl, 
tfauilirMuamarBcaloay  of  Great  Britaia, 
banoed,  iaaalted,  aod  opprsMed  1  Were 
tnytSort  mow  made  to  mcouiage  apposite 
tewtBDciM:  were  tbere  alateaaien  and  writ- 
m  bdd  enough  and  Btroag  enough,  meeting 
<n  the  oomrooD  ground  of  proved  and 
fHttamed  patriotum,  to  uadertahe,  though 
at  Ktm  gravBi  coat  (haa  that  of  mere  per- 
mal  duciNnforl,  to  iastruct  their  countryroeo 
to  look  to  a  Future  aa  well  as  to  a  Preaent  j 
lo  give  than  the  iaducementi  and  the  mean« 
to  do  to;  to  abape  their  tangible  i&tereats 
to  the  beUef,  that  that  form  of  Furaiiit  is 
not  nenwarily  the  bighett  ia  which  the  most 
Money  it  made,  jux  that  Liberty  the  purest 
m  which  there  ii  the  least  aelf-restrainl ; 
above  il)  to  get  tbem  to  uadfTHtand  that  be- 
taoK  a  mia  receives  public  moaey  for  public 
Kiriee,  be  it  not  perforce  a  scoundrel  or  a 
thief;  and  in  fine  that  uothing  sreat  or  gene- 
rmii  will  last  in  thia  world  without  mutual 
tnuti  and  mutual  laith  and  geaeroua  relt- 
(Qces:  were  some  begiooing  made,  we  say, 
to  wch  an  ^ort  as  tbia,  who  would  not  be 
angDine  of  answerable  results,  aomer  or 
klert 

And  lo  wbom  is  it  not  of  the  deepest  im- 
portaace  that  this  great  eqieriiiient  of  a  Re- 
public should  be  fiiirlj  made  :  among  £Qg- 
lithnea  moat  of  all  1  We  boast  that  it  is 
inm  oarselrea,  from  our  common  Engliih 
itnck,  that  Americans  have  derived  all  that 
tb«j  should  bold  moat  dear  and  worthy  of 
ebenshiag;  including  the  spirit  which,  at  the 
lime  of  their  great  Revolution,  resisted  our 
ova  injiistice.  It  ia  nothing  so  much  as  the 
sttichnieiit  lo  True  Freedom,  which  should 
iDdiipoie  men  to  admire  or  federate  the  pre- 
kd(  prevailing  forma  of  American  society. 
The  travellers  who  have  gone  there  best  qua- 
lified to  judge,  because  they  have  g<»e  with- 
<ut  the  pprhapa  too  natural  diapoaition  of 
Engliihrnen  to  carp  and  cavil  at  what  ia  of 
oxninoa  origin  with  themselves,  and  who 
bave  gone,  too,  with  the  □emiawon  that  of 
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all  bnu  of  government,  the  Republican  is 
bMt  fiUed  to  develops  the  political  indepen- 
dence and  happiness  of  nuakind — such  men 
o  the  accomplished  Gustave  de  Beaumont 
ud  Ibi!  profound  Akus  de  Tocqueville — 
l»ve  returned  to  tell  us  that  ihc.  American 
laititutions  are  good,  but  that  the  American 
People  are  not ;  and  that  it  ia  quite  possible 
Ivthe  purest  political  machinery  to  work 
nry  impure  results  in  half-civilized  hands. 
^«  know  the  answer  that  is  so  easily  made. 
It  i>  a  new  country  ;  refinement  and  litera- 
'pn  come  with  matorer  age  ;  its  present  mis- 
"OD  ii  to  people  it>  boundless  qiace,  to  fell 


the  fonst,  to  clear  the  swamp  j  wait  tilt  thm 
is  done.  An  easy  answer,  we  My,  hnt  om 
that  we  would  freely  admit  for  aU  that  it  if 
worth,  did  we  lee  some  modemting  and  ragur 
latingpower  nmewbere  at  work  cwicurrantf 
ly.  That  is  nowhere  to  be  diaeovered,  tui 
without  it  the  argument  is  dangaroui  in  the 
eitreme.  It  ii,  with  a  vengnnce,  propter 
vitam  cautat  viv4ndi  ptrdere.  It  la,  in  that 
isolated  state,  an  ar^ment  foi  a  land  of  Ya- 
hoos, and  not  of  Katioad  Men. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  the  moveraof  the  B»- 
vfJution  always  dwelt  on  the  instabihty  of 
the  Laws,  ns  what  he  feared  would  prove  the 
"  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  ge- 
nius of  the  American  Govern  meats."  But 
he  hoped  that  the  influence  of  Manners  wouU 
gradually  correct  iL  Cwild  be  have  lived 
till  n.ow,  we  may  imagine  bia  despair.  Lvn 
— ^Manner! — the  great  improvers  of  civilisa- 
tion in  every  other  land  that  has  pr^ance  lo 
either :  supporting  each  other,  correcting  and 
moderating  each  i^er,  and  lifting  the  people 
that  ihey  serve,  gently  but  surely,  in  the  rank 
of  nations — what  is  their  condition  in  Am» 
rica  I  We  say  that  neither  can  coexist  with 
a  Newspaper  Literature  such  as  wu  have 
described  j  so  accessible,  so  supported,  and 
K)  utterly  unchecked  by  one  tingle  eocout^ 
iog  tendency  to  the  literary  talrat  of  the 
country  to  eaert  itself  in  a  diserent  directim. 
We  have  not  deiciibed  it  unfairly.  There 
are  men  of  character,  and  of  great  ability, 
we  know,  connected  vkb  some  of  the  Ame- 
rican jouinab:  we  gladly  recognize,  without 
reference  to  party  or  to  circulation,  tbe  claims 
of  such  prints  as  the  FforAt'wtoA  iTtittlv- 
gencer,  the  Botloa  Daily  Mvtrtittr,  the 
JVew  YarkEtmingPa*t,wi  tbeJVno  Y<>rk 
•American :  but  we  also  know  that  ia  every 
fate  respectability  baa  to  fight  against  the 
want  of  popularity,  and  that  the  most  estima- 
ble and  accomplidiedof  these  men,  like  Judge 
Noah  when  in  that  position,  bare  to  sacri&ee 
much  that  in  private  li{b  they  would  most 
dearly  esteem.  Party — ^Party — Party — that 
it  still  the  cry  which  drowns  every  voice  leu 
loud,  and  to  which  every  consideration  leai 
involved  with  daily  existence  ffiusfgtve  way. 
Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bryant  would  sctvn  to  in- 
vent a  calumny,  but  he  ia  driven  by  his  par^ 
to  give  circulation  to  it:  and  to  the  universiJ 
law  of  Univeml  Distrust  he  is  obliged,  high- 
spirited  and  independent  as  he  is,  to  make 
himself  a  slave.  Governor  Cliatoa  mads  no 
distinction  of  the  peculiar  kinds  of  puty  whan 
some  years  lince  ne  ttdd  the  New  York  le^i^ 
lature,  that  at  their  last  election  party-tptrit 
had  invaded  the  tranquillity  of  private  lifit, 
bad  vidated  the  anctity  of  female  obanoto; 
bad  visited  with  aerere  inflictiaBi  tbe  pe«ee 
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of  ftmiliet,  had  ipued  D«ilher  eleration  nor 

'  humility,  nor  the  charities  of  life,  aor  ditttn- 
gntafaed  public  ■enicN,  nor  the  fire«de,  nor 
tbe  altar.  For  in  truth  tA\  tbii  we  take  to  be 
but  the  manm  of  Stupect  Every  Body  in  its 

'  mutt  ud  moM  licentioua  form,  which,  in  iti 
more  deeent,  all  papen  are  driven  to  adopt. 
Ita  higjmt  living  embodimeat  is  in  the  inJa- 
iQOua  JVew  York  Herald,  which,  worthily 
faUowed,  Bi  we  have  aeen,  by  others  only 
lev  in&rtKHU  than  itself  now  traverKt  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America — read  by 
every  cne,  quoted  by  every  one,  patroaized 
by  the  Frmdent,  in  ftvour  with  his  Oovern- 
ment,  patted  gently  by  the  Judge*— nrnpant, 
rockleai,  triumphant,  witbcHit  one  restraint  to 
iti  unbridled  villany. 

Can  it  atiil  be  nid  that  we  exaggerate  in 
tbe  view  we  talce  of  tbe  mtwrable  results 
that  await  fuch  a  state  of  things  1     We 

-give  one  instance  more :  and  it  shall  be  from 
a  paper  thus  wannly  and  unreservedly  praised 
by  Capt  Manyat  in  his  book  about  America. 
"  TAt  btt  vnttm  paper  in  the  Slates,"  he 
says,  "and  the  Aappiei(  in  ita  »arc<am  and 
vnt,  is  the  LouiniiU  Gaxttle,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Prentice  of  Kentucky."    Happy  Mr. 

.  Prentice,  to  be  so  witty  and  so  sarcastic ! 
Being  rtrmgly  opposed  to  the  present  govern- 
ment he  teems  to  have  bethought  him,  some 
few  mODtbt  rince,  that  he  might  exercise  this 
wit  and  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Webster;  and  he 
publiriiad  a  leading  article  dascriptive  of  a 
little  anecdote  of  the  American  prime  min- 
ister, the  exquinte  wit  and  sarcasm  of  which 
consisted  in  the  allegation,  whereto  every- 
thing ucred  was  pledged,  that  this  eminent 
statesman  had  attempted  to  commit  an  ud- 
pardonable  outrage  on  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  clerks.  "  The  Secre> 
tary  of  State,"  said  this  master  of  wit  and 
nrcaim,  "was  called  on  by  the  lady  to  soli- 
cit a  more  lucrative  situation  for  her  husband, 
when  his  honcAir  invited  her  into  a  private 
room,  and  after  getting  her  in,  then  closed  the 
door,  threw  his  arnu  about  her  person,  and 
Bud,  Madam,  tkit  ia  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  n»j  office."  The  graceful  and  credible 
anecdote  flew  like  wildfire  through  every  pa- 
per of  the  Union.'     But,  the  English  reader 

*  What  we  have  said  of  papcn  ia  the  ntost  re- 
spectable party  interests  lending  ihemselTes  eva  to 
soch  calumnies  as  thii,  wu  abnadantl;  proved  on 
Ibe  oceuiaa  io  qnestion.    We  quote  a  reapectnble 

"The  Indaptodent,  a  newspttper  de»oled  to  the 
intereata  of  Henry  Clay,  u  eiving  up  s  conaidprable 
poTtioD  or  its  coluiDU  to  attacks  upon  Diaiel  Web- 
ster. It  even  coDDleaaQces  the  filtby  slanders 
vhicb  hava  been  rife  of  late,  concerning  the  Secre- 
tai}  of  Slala's  moral  ehaiaeter." 
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will  say,  Mr.  Webster  himself  condeMended 
to  take  no  notice  of  it  1  unless,  perhaps,  to 
punish  tbe  writer  as  a  malicious  dealer  id 
lies  instead  of  wit  and  sarcasm  1  Oh  Dol 
as  we  have  seen,  that  is  difficult  in  America: 
and  In  America,  every  man  will  believe  any- 
thing against  a  servant  of  the  stale.  So  Mr- 
Webster  is  obliged  to  go  to  a  justice  ot  the 
peace  and  make  solemn  oath  that  he  is  inno- 
cent!* and,  to  support  his  own  oath,  he  is 
obliged  to  publish  the  oatha  of  fourteen  cleiks 
in  his  office!  !t  and  to  support  his  clerks' 
oaths,  he  is  obliged  to  offer  to  back  rAess,  if 
necessary,  by  the  oaths  of  the  messengers !  < ! 
"  Although,"  he  writes  to  the  poatmaster-ge- 
neni,  in  desiring  him  to  make  these  affidavits 
public,  "  I  have  not  been  much  in  the  faabit 
of  taking  notice  of  newspaper  slanders,  yet 
this  publication  is  so  gross  and  infamous,  and 
circumstances  are  stated  so  much  in  detail, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  giving  credit  to 
the  atory,  that  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  Io 
lake  such  notice  of  it  as  it  is  atpresrut  in  my 
power  to  do,  I  enclose,  therefore,  my  own 
affidavit,  denying  tbe  truth  of  tbe  statement  in 
every  particular,  and  averring  that  it  is,  from 
be^nning  to  end,  a  naked,  base,  and  mali- 
cious falsehood ;  and  this  affidavit,  as  you 
will  see,  is  supported  by  the  oath  of  every 
clerk  in  the  office-  Tbe  testimony  of  the 
messengers  can  be  added  if  deemed  usefiil-" 
Wliat  a  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ame- 
rica does  all  this  present  to  us  ! 

But  let  the  reader  glance  at  what  we  have 
subjoined  in  a  note :  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  libel,  thus  solemnly  discredited, 


•  "  Dl«T»ICT  or  COLDHBIA, 

"  ConDty  of  Woihii^ton, 

"ToWrrt 
"  Be  it  leinemba^  that  on  the  Aflh  day  i^ 
February,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  before  the  mbscriber,  a  juitice  of  the  peace, 
in  nnd  for  the  county  aforeiaid,  penonally  appeared 
Daniel  WebMer,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  mode  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangel  of  M- 
iDigbly  God,  thai  a  certain  article  in  the  Loiiisrille 
Journal,  of  Janunry  M,  18.12,  a  newspaper  parport- 
iag  to  be  printed  and  pnblished  at  Louitvilk  in  the 
Stale  of  Kentucky,  by  Prentice  and  WeisEin^er, 
which  said  article  is  entitled,  '  Anecdote  of  Daniel 
Wtbslcr,'  ia  wholly  and  utteriy  false,  in  each  and 
every  particular  thereof,  that  at  no  time  did  any 
such  inlerriew  or  interviews  as  those  described  in 
article  entitled  ■  Anecdote  itf  Daniel  Webster,' 
occur  ;  that  at  no  time  did  any  incident  ever 
r  which  could  give  the  slightest  colour  for  the 
statement  in  said  article  contained ;  and  that  in  fine, 
said  article  is,  from  the  besinniug  to  tbe  end,  a 
o^ed,  wilfni,  and  base  falKhood. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
Swoni  and  subscribed  before 

N.  CAU.EH,  Jr.,  J.  P.       [SEAL]." 

Mr.~Websta.'  ' 
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and  wiAdntwn  e¥«i  by  it*  witty  and  larcaatie 
author,  still  Cmtinued  to  be  repeated  and  ag- 
gravated day  after  day*  by  Mr.   Webater'a 


*  Fint  tlie  soleom  affidavila  aie  diacredited  for 
these  rmaoos : 

"  The  LfraiariUe  Journal  liad  il  upon  the  moat  re- 
apeetable  aathoritr. 

"  We  laurw  Ctom  maaT  loureM  that  (t  wm  for 
sereral  weeks  a  matter  of  commoa  Kandal  in  Waih- 

"  We  know  that  the  story,  weeks  before  we  pub- 
lished it,  was  told  in  that  city  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  in  which  we  stated  it. 

<<  We  think  that  Daniel  Webater's  natorioue  |iio- 
fiigacy  of  character  Is  such,  as  to  make  hjm  capable 
of  any  kind  of  outrage,   where  a  woman  is  in  the 

"And  oor  private  advices  IVom  Waihiagtoh  are 
meh  ax  to  asaare  lu  that  just  inch  an  affair  did  hap- 
pen, and  is  susceptible  of  proof,  though  the  man 
whose  wife  was  ioaulted  may  not  have  bees  a  clerk 
at  the  time,  but  was  only  in  Washiagton  applying 
for  sonje  employment." 

Then  the  execiable  libdler,  not  conteat  with 
this,  wilt  thoa  daily  relnm  to,  and  afgravnte   the 

"  Is  Mr.  Webster's  moral  character  so  spotless  as 
to  render  it  imposaible  that  he  would  have  been 
gailty  of  so^  an  outrage  f  or  is  he  to  throw  the 
Dtantle  of  his  high  officul  station  anrand  him,  and 
plead  ■  Not  guilty,'  swear  to  his  innocence,  and  ask 
the  world  to  place  implicit  and  unhcsitaling  confi- 
dence in  his  denial  T  Will  be  deny,  too,  that  he  baa 
exercised  the  power  and  inflnence  of  his  office  to 
reward  particulai  favourites,  to  pay  off  old  debts,  to 


views  T  Will  he  deny  that  lince  he  has  been  ia  his 
inrsent  office  he  has  abased  his  power,  and  d^iaded 
his  stalioD,  in  a  manner  which  will  justify  every 
honest  man  in  the  country  to  demand  hit  instant  ei- 
pnteion  froic  the  cablnel,  which  is  disgraced  and 
degraded  so  long  as  he  contlnnes  a  member  thereof? 
Will  he  deny  that  he  has  battered  away  the  offices 
eooaecled  with  the  eoftom-honse  of  this  city  for 
■  considerations,*  and  tliat  evea  the  eollectorship 
*as  given  to  the  present  incumbent  to  heal  a  certain 
wouad,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  delicate  nature,  iadicted 
by  the  premier  ?  Th^e  are  ehaixes  enough,  Heaven 
knows,  well  founded,  too,  to  sink  Mr.  Webster  into 
the  loweat  depths  of  numi  inthmy,  flmm  which  even 
his  briUiant  talaau  and  gigantic  intellect  cannot 
save  him. 

"  Politically,  his  fbrtanea  are  desperate!  and  be 
■east  pUy  a  desperate  game  to  save  himself.  Be 
sees  the  <  handwriting  on.the  wall,'  aad  at  all  hax- 
aids  be  will  endeavoot  to  arrest  the  impending 
ruin.  He  cares  not  for  friends — he  cares  not  for 
country:  self  is  the  idol  of  his  ambition,  and  it 
Diattets  not  to  him  at  what  laeriflce  he  advances  his 
"Wn  inlereat. 

"  His  eltravagaaee  has  made  him  bankrapt ;  and 
he  levies  a  tax  for  dew  supplies,  which  are  speedily 
obtained  through  those  who  seek  office  for  them- 
selves or  friends.  His  eredilurs  are  nnmerons — 
dehu  contacted  for  the  support  of  his  douUe  house- 
hold— that  where  he  eatertains  his  guests,  and  t^X 
where  he  seeks  relaxation  IVom  the  toils  of  office^  and 
the  vexatioos  of  political  maniEUVTing.  We  apeak 
by  the  card — we  speak  boUly  and  rearlessly,  as  we 
always  kavt  don»— as  wo  always  duiU  do — with 
vaUTii  for  oar  guide. 

"  Tbew  are  not  idle  nunonn — the;  are  &(W 


low  and  malignant  enenie*  in  tUa  wieksd, 
unpuniahed,  and  unpaoisfaable  Newapaper 
Pre«a  of  the  United  Statea.  We  ars  no  veiy 
huge  admirera  of  Mr.  Webiter.  We  hars 
notbitig  of  the  natunl  esthunaim  of  Mr. 
Evans  "of  Maine,"  who  at  the  Aihburtcai 
Dinner*  the  other  day,  talked  of  his  *'  gigai^ 
(ic  intellect,  hi?  noble  talent,  his  stapenaoni 
patriotisna."  We  cannot  even  rcapondto  the 
milder  enthusiasm  of  Lord  Ashburton  him- 
self, vho  tbiukit  him  a  truly  great  man ;  that  ^ 
"  great  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ha  un- 
doubtedly is."  But  that  he  is  certainly  an 
able  man  ;  with  a  wonderful  wordy  capabili- 
ty; quiteclearoftbe  scandalous  imputations  of 
bis  assailants ;  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  tba 
best  of  prime  ministers  foiAmerica,  as  Ameri- 
ca now  is ;  can  hardly  he  disputed.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  believe  any  part  of  these 
slanders  to  be  a  whit  lev  exaggerated  than 
Mr.  Evans's  praise :  but  both  do  their  w^ 
for  the  time,  and  both  to  long  are  believed. 
" if o  American,"  said  Mr.  £vsns  (wiih  taste 
questionable,  if  national,  nnce  the  festivity 
was  in  honour  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  migU 
have  suggested,  for  (bat  night  only,  some 


arc  openly  and  notoriously  spidien  of  in  Waahing- 
ton-Hlkcta  that  aie  known  in  Ibis  eommnnityi 
whoe,  but  a  few  days  since  in  Wall-Btreet,  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Webster  (whieh,  by  the  wa^,  are  float, 
ing  all  over  the  country),  were  offered  for  sale  at  a 
heavy  discount. 

"  Yet  this  man — distrusted  hy  the  President  him- 
self— doubted  by  his  friends — despiaed  for  his  utter 
want  of  moral  principle  by  the  people'  at  lai^e — is 
permitted  to  retain  the  highest  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Tyler  will  oever  be  easy  in  his  adimniBtratioa 
nntil  Mr.  Webster  has '  leave  to  retire,'  and  he  will 
not  retlra  until  driven  therdrom  by  the  honest  in- 
dignalioB  of  the  people,  which  will,  ere  long,  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  manner  which  cannot,  and  will  not 
be  misunderstood  or  disregarded ■" 

*  The  speech  id  the  most  execrable  bad  taste  at 
that  dinner  whs  the  speech  of  an  Englishman,  of 
Mr.  CoUey  Grattan,  the  consul  at  Boston.  This  gen- 
tleman seems  to  think  that  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
has  completely  cured  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  and 
secured  for  a  lifetime  at  least  a  British  eonEidship 
at  Boston.  Sut  we  notice  it  at  ell,  merely  to  show 
tlw  tcme  that  every  naa  maul  take  to  get  Satttfiac 
reception  Ihan  an  American  audience.  He  qioke 
with  a  Maine  enthusiasm,  iDtcrlanied  with  a  most 
Irish  blarney,  of  the  noble  Treaty,  the  important 
Uocument,  the  Arrangentent  so  just  tliat  -  it  had 
saved  the  woridi  but  yet,  being  all  this,  "the  Doen- 
ment,  which,  althoi^h  it  might  havefone  tlii«agh 
all  its  official  forms,  received  the  sanction  t£  the 
president,  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, it  not  fraly  ratCfitd  till  haUoatd  by  tht  voice  qf 
PorDT-SH  ArTLtvBx :"  here,  the  report  tells  us,  loud 
bursts  oif  cheering  intecTvpted  the  speaker:  "and, 
air,"  continued  the  excited  water,  "  never  was  any 
public  act  more  certain  of  that  glorious  consumma- 
tion." It  is  the  favourite  maxim  we  have  illustrat- 
od.  Qive  as  a  amnber  of  voieea  soffieieul  to  laisa 
a  '■  popular"  ydl,  and  we  snap  onr  flaganat  d»- 
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•MtpaMBHOt  of  tbe  trinmptw  of  American 
•JplooMCjr  to  Ibe  cIudm  of  Americu  hospi- 
liU^), — "no  Amtriean  wUI  find  a  Uuih  on 
Ilk  cheek  wbwi  tlwse  important  and  able 
■ttte-p^ien  on  the  boundary  question  which 
have  emuated  from  tAa<  man's  pen  (Mr. 
WebMer*!),  shaU  be  read  to  tbe  cmlized  na~ 
tiou<Mi  earth.  There  is  no  man  in  tKit 
land  who  lorea  hii  coontry,  and  nbo  regards 
the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God  and  his  fetlow- 
nAi,  but  will  feel,  when  be  reada  those  docu- 
menti,  prsuder  of  the  land  which  ^ve  him 
birth."  And  the  Americana  who  heud  this, 
•nd  w^omed  it  with  *'  tremendous  cheers," 
will,  ia  another  month,  in  all  probability,  re- 
eaive  with  at  great  though  less  noisy  a  satis- 
factioD,  nme  new  imputationa  against  Mr. 
Webiter'i  dMracter:  some  fresh  charge  (rf" 
Im  having  embezzled  public  money,  some 
popular  accuaatioD  of  hu  having  outit^  fe- 
male  decoicy. 

We  have  referred  to  Da  TocquevtUe.  One 
of  the  wisest  remarks  of  his  book  is  that  too 
Uttle  importance  is  attributed  to  Manners  in 
their  effect  on  democratic  institutions.  He 
Mys  that  if  tbe  three  great  causes  cootioually 
at  work  were  to  be  classed  in  their  proper  or- 
der, physical  circumstances  would  be  counted 
■■  leas  efficient  than  the  laws,  and  the  laws  as 
very  subordinate  to  the  manners,  of  a  people. 
Does  the  effect  of  what  we  have  been  at-, 
tempting  to  describe  in  this  paper,  "  on  tbe 
mannera  of  a  p«q)le,"  require  illuatiation  1 
Are  thero  any  who  im^ne  that  di^raceAil 
personal  encounters  are  limited  to  the  half 
civilized  States  of  the  South  and  West,  any 
more  than  llie  libels  of  the  infamous  Press  are 
flonfined  within  such  limits  1  If  there  are,  lo 
them  we  address  the  one  or  two  brief  anec- 
dotes with  which  we  now  conclude.  They 
are  taken  from  the  papers  before  us :  in  which, 
to  select  them,  we  have  silently  passed  a 
hnndred  atrocities  in  the  Slave  Districts,  here 
with  equal  bithfiiloess  recorded.  For  of  that 
more  urect  land  ot  Slavery  that  concerns  the 
urioared  population,  we  will  confess  that  we 
have  less  care  at  preaent,  than  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  ilavery,  hardly  less  degrading, 
in  which  the  men  of  our  own  complexion  are 
■0  deeply  involved.  It  is  a  question  we  have 
OD  thM  account  purposely  avoided.  There 
mnit  be  real  freedom  among  the  whiles,  be- 
fore the  blacks  at  thtir  kands  have  a  chance 
of  freedom. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  year,  Lord  Morpeth 
being  present  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
during  a  commotion  raised  against  £z-Presi- 
dant  Quiitcy  Adams  lor  having  said  something 
agunst  slavery,  that  venerable  and  distinguish- 
^  old  man  waa,  in  his  own  hearing,  horribly 


Oct. 

insulted,  and  caQed  a  Uatk  liar  aad  mUtr. 
Hia  most  eloquent  denouncer  was  a  Mr.  Wise, 
who  interlarded  his  fvirious  tinde  with  msslts 
to  England.  "Lord  Morpeth,"  says  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  American, "  oc- 
cupied the  chaii  of  one  of  tbe  membeis,  and 
was  apparently  the  person  to  wbcmi  Mr.  Wise 
directed  all  his  swaggering,  bullying  abuse  of 
the  British  nation  and  government.  When- 
ever he  said  anythmg  abusive,  he  alwsyi 
turned  to  tbe  Viscount,  end  pointed  signifi- 
cantly at  him,  apparmtly  delighted  to  insalt 
B  stranger  and  a  lord,  without  the  posaihiht; 
of  a  reply."  And  tiie  only  reception  given 
to  all  this  was  tumultuous  applause. 

In  the  Senate,  at  tbe  close  <^  Pebnaiy, 
Mr.  Tallmadge  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's calling  him  a  liar.  Mr.  Tallmadge  re- 
iterated his  statement,  and  Mr.  Benton  repeat- 
ed the  lie.  The  following  then  passed :  "Mr. 
Clay  hoped  the  Senator  would  be  compelled 
to  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Benton:  The  Senator 
is  in  hia  seat.  Mr.  Clay:  Tbe  Senator  his 
no  right  to  speak  while  he  is  in  his  seat,  sod 
if  be  speaks  to  me,  be  shall  receive  such  Ibd- 
guage  in  reply  as  his  conduct  deserves.  Mr. 
Benlon ;  1  hope  that  langwgt  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  aoion."  No  one 
took  the  least  notice  of  this  groM  insult  to  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  all  the 
American  statesmen. 

At  about  this  time,  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  Mr.  Clarke  called  Mr.  Holmes  a 
"  granny"  and  a  "  jadtass,"  and  politely  pro- 
mised to  "kick  blm  for  rixpence."  "Mr. 
Holmes,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the  paper 
in  which  we  find  this,  "appeared  to  be  much 
excited,  but  how  the  affray  may  end  cannot 
as  yet  be  conjectured."  We  hear  no  more 
of  It. 

Soon  after  this  date,  according  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  The  JVrto  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  a  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  was 
addressing  the  House  of  BepresenUtives, 
when  "  Mr.  Raynw  called  Mr.  Arnold  to  or- 
der, peremptorily,  several  limes.  Mr.  Arnold 
said  it  was  a  malignant  interruption.  Mr. 
Raynor  replied:  'You  are  a  blackguard.' 
Mr.  Arnold  went  on  and  said  :  '  You  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  call  me  a  blackgvarit ;  and 
thtU  is  no  more  ikon  what  they  haoe  sst'd  of 
you  thii  worntBg.'  Words  continued  to 
pass  between  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Raynor. 
Mr.  Raynor  at  length  said,  if  the  blackguard 
wants  to  attack  roe,  let  bim  do  it  in  the  street 
— instead  of  makin?  a  scene  ber«  for  the  di- 
version of  the  gallenes."  Tbe  same  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  one  of  the  heroes  of  an  equally  pleasing 
scone  which  occurred  scxnewbat  more  lately, 
in  which  Qeneral  Daw«»,  of  Louinana, 
("tall  and  thin,  but  muscubv,"  aa  Ui  par^ 
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paper  describei  faim,  "  ant  of  the  mott  grace- 
ful  and  getulemanly  men  in  Congreta,  for  no 
man  is  uoiformly  more  courteous,  better  bred, 
or  more  observant  of  tbe  rules"),  told  Mr. 
Arnold  that  be  was  a  coward  and  a  blustering 
fellow  :  in  short,  rising  into  his  most  gnceful 
and  gentlemanly  eleviition,  that  he  was  "  a 
d — d  blackguara,  and  a  d---d  scoundrel,  end 
if  he  didn't  behave  himself  better,  he  Tould 
cut  bis  d — d  throat  from  ear  to  ear."  Of 
which  we  aAerwards  bear  no  more  than  that 
Mr.  Arnold  happens  to  be  an  extremely  pa- 
tient man,  and  only  replied,  we  think  very 
sensibly,  tbat  be  had  no  taste  for  figbting, 
and  that  his  complimentary  friends  might  "go 
and  fight  tbe  Semlaoles  if  tbey  liked,  oranne- 
body  who  was  fonder  of  it  than  he  was." 

Our  last  instance,  as  our  first,  shall  be  of 
Mr.  Wise.  This  gentleman  ts  Chairman  of 
the  committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  and  his  ad- 
versary in  the  polite  encounter  we  are  about 
to  relate,  was  Mr.  Stanley,  Chairman  of  tbe 
committee  of  Military  Anairs;  as  highly  ap. 
propriate  representatives  of  quarrel,  therefore, 
as  our  Secretary  at  War  and  Fint  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  be.  Mr.  Stanley  began. 
Being  an  anli-ad ministration  man,  be  was 
talking  of  beheading  Captain  Tyler  (political- 
ly), and  then  (we  quote  tbe  correspondent  of 
the  .3tnerican)  gracefully  compared  him  to 
an  "  ass,"  which  "  resting  on  a  railroad  may 
overthrow  the  locomotive  care,  passeogecs 
and  all."  "Mr.  Stanley  added  tbat  Mr. 
Wise  had  bull'dcssed  Mr.  Whitney,  referring 
to  a  atalement  ofMr.  Wise's,  that  if  Mr. 
Whitney's  arm  had  moved  an  inch  he  should 
have  died  cm  the  spoL  Mr.  Wise :  Does  the 
gentleman  say  I  bull-dogged  Mr.  Whitney. 
Mr.  Stanley :  I  made  the  remark  in  reply  to 
what  you  said  about  dogging  the  commusion- 
ers.  Mr.  Wise;  1  ask  tbe  gentleman  from 
North  Can^na  agaiti  if  he  meant  to  say  I 
bull-dogged  Mr.  Whitney  before  th«  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Stanley :  1  say  again  distinctly 
I  made  the  reply  about  butl-dogging  Ibr  the 
Kentleman  from  Virginia,  and  intended  it  for 
him  and  him  alone :  let  him  take  it.    Mr. 


7%a  JVetPspoper  ititeroMra  of  tSntriea. 


Ill 

Wise :  TAai  U  aactlv  tucA  a  rep/y  a*  I 
should  havt  expected  from  a  rx)WAHD.  Mr> 
Stanley  :  /  ejected  all  that.  II  it  an  old 
trick.  .  Tkie  leat  mil  iatify  who  vm*  a 
cotnard  at  the  extra  tetiion  ;  we  all  know 
uAo  gottheworgiofthat.  Let  ike  gmtleman 
try  n>e.  He  thalisee  ioho  is  a  coward.  Me 
ka»  mistaken  Ms  man.  I  was  not  bom  $«*• 
terday.  I  know  his  unworthy  acts  to  get  the 
advantage,  but  he  will  not  succeed.  Tbe 
question"  simply  adds  tbe  .American's  at- 
respondent,  "now  naturally  arises:  if  a  duel 
is  to  ensue,  who  is  to  send  the  challenge  7" 

But  no  duel  ensued.  Mr.  Stanley  was 
quite  quiet,  a.id  went  to  make  himself  merry 
at  the  Washington  races,  some  few  days  after. 
Mr.  Wise  went  there  too,  and  then  occurred 
the  following  notable  scene.  We  derive  it 
from  the  respectable  autlunity,  already  quot^, 
ofafewdays'laterdate.  "Mr.  Stanley,  who 
was  on  horseback,  in  riding  by  Mr.  Wise 

Sio  mounted),  jostled  him:  accidentally, 
.  Stanley  says,  in  consequence  of  the  f» 
fractminesa  of  his  horse.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Wise  recovered  bis  seat,  he  rode  after  Mr. 
Stanley  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a 
rattan  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  rattan 
in  pieces.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  '  1  brushed 
against  you  unintentionally.'  '  Then  you 
«rs  excused,'  answered  Mr.  Wise.  '  Do  you 
strike  a  gentltman  behind  his  back,'  awed 
Mr.  Stanley.  '  Damn  you  !'  was  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Wise  :  '  Take  the  blow  with  the  coinard 
I  gave  you  the  other  day  and  make  the  most 
of  Ihem.'  Persons  then  interfered  and  sepa- 
rated tbem,  telling  them  that  was  no  place  to 
Sttle  tbe  quarrel ;  and  they  went  home, 
r.  Stanley's  fece  was  badly  cut.  This  af- 
FAta  wiBT  SEBULT  IN  A  DUEL."  No,  no! 
Again  this  simple  correspondent  prophesied 
badly.  No  duel  has  yet  taken  place.  Friends 
met,  and,  it  is  said,  'arranged'  the  matter: 
and  very  probablv,  for  the  thing  occurred  as 
far  back  as  May,  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Stanley, 
at  this  moment,  while  we  lay  down  our  pen, 
are  on  terms  of  rpoewed  and  affeetionate  in- 
timacy. 
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SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


DaiUnterfMcAungtrteii.  (TheSigbt  ofSMtch.) 
Von  Fbakcis  f.  Gsuin).    Leipeic.    1812. 

Wb  notice  this  publicstion,  ooly  tint  we  may 
quota  from  it  odc  passage,  billuiintion  of  what 
we  remarked  in  our  last  numbei  of  the  General 
Caw  tribe  of  American  poliiiciaas.  The  author 
i*  already  known  by  two  ahaltow  and  declama- 
tory Tolumes  about  America,  published  in  Ihia 
country  four  or  five  vean  ago ;  in  return  for 
which,  and  to  reward  the  lualhsome  puffery 
they  contained,  the  American  goveromeai  ap- 
pointed Ur.  Ornad  Consul  for  the  States  at  Bre- 
men. The  man's  mrgumeat  is  beneath  con- 
tempt, and  if  it  were  possible  to  sav  a  worse 
thing  of  his  style,  it  ought  to  be  saia:  but  we 

rie  the  passage  purposely  without  a  word,  to 
w  the  impudence  and  baseness  that  now 
recommend  themselves  to  our  brethren  across 
the  Atlantic. 

After  brieOy  depicting  the  dangerous  msritime 
BuprBmacy  of  England,  and  nsssing  a  few  highly 
coloured  encomiums  in  the  Butiker'a  hiti  style  of 
declamati<Hi  on  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  analyzes  the  motives  which  actaated 
England  in  her  "  &amatt»"  policy  of  slave  libery- 
licn,  proves  her  to  he  false  and  hollow  in  every 
one  01  them,  and  then  undertakes  to  show  what 
a  lively  interest  Germany  ihould  take  in  this 

"  Should  America  be  forced  to  embrace  any  side  in 
Europe,  its  NjITCsal  aijj>»  ahe  France  i^kd 
Russia.  With  a  French  alliance  are  associsted  the 
lecolleetiotis  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Tbe 
flags  of  Fiance  waved  on  the  batUementi  of  Tork- 
tovn  eoDJoinlly  iritli  thoae  of  the  Union.  France, 
in  a  word,  is  the  old,  tried,  chivalrons  ally  of  tbe 
Cnion,  and  its  material  interests  ate  identical  with 
those  of  tbe  Free  Slates.  Russia  possesMS,  it  is 
true,  no  syiDpathies  in  Amenca,  nnd  eanool,  there- 
fore, easily  work  apoa  the  legislalive  body  or  public 
opinion  ;  6ui  Jliutia  and  jimtriea  an  tai^itn  oppot- 
edtooMOMilhtr,  and  both  la»dt  art  Jrmnlhtir  grtat- 
tiui  and  poiea  dteatti  oiuM  ail  ptity  jeaioiuiet; 
and  as  regards  the  priaciples  of  govemment  in  both, 
their  very  diametrical  oppositioD,  as  in  physical 
nature,  fonna  the  strongest  means  of  attraction.  It 
is  not  in  the  principles  which  the  French  hsve  at 
varioui  limes  preached,  but  in  the  national  chatac- 
terof  Frenehmen,thHt  the  Prop^anda  eiiats.  Eng- 
land has  ipcnlcated  the  same  principles  for  the  last 
two  centniiel,  bnt  has  as  yet  made  but  fear  prose- 
lytes. Runia,  xAoh  moral  poarr  la  basec  oh  re- 
LiaioN  {ikotUiig  of  the  imrder  of  Ptdand,  O  repub- 


lican and  liberty-lovii^  Onmd  T]  awl  Selavoaiai 
natuMoHli/,  audi  at  liUie  (oiAbs  emtaet  witKjItntr- 
ican  dtTitoaraey  [that  is  true  1 1]  at  Jmtriea  tht  in- 
flutna  of  Jmptnal  Ukatti  i  everything  depend]  oa 
the  common  end  in  view  ;  and  we  can  easily  no- 
eeive  a  case  in  uAicft  Ikii  common  object  might  bifar 
both  landt  a  naliatal  dm.  But  wltether  G«many— 
or  lather  its  two  great  representatives,  Aaatria  aad 
Pmaaia — act  wisely  in  precipitatiag  tkit  nojaml 
graiF>(a(ton  of  Jmrrica  toaardt  Franct  and  Atuiin, 
instead  of  severing  the  United  States  Irom  the  two 
latter  empires,  is  a  question  which  we  of  coixtse 
leave  diphunatiata  to  decide." 

Modest  M.  Grand  !  And  oh !  happy  republic 
'.hat  is  so  served,  and  ibat  will  only  be  too  glad 
yet  further  to  reward  such  service ! 


Utber  dot  ScAielen  un  die  HeUmif  dttttlhth 
durch  dei  Optration.  (On  Squiniing.  and  the 
Mantier  of  its  Cure  by  Operation.)  By  J.  F. 
DtEfFEHBAca.     Berlin.     1842. 

iTisnot  often  that  we  are  tempted  to  extend  our 
notice  to  foreign  medical  works,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  DieSVnbach  for  the  cure  of  aqnioiing 
have  obtaiued  so  universal  a  fame,  that  we  can- 
not  allow  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  the 
present  to  nass,  without  briefly  appriaing  our 
readers  of  the  oature  of  Its  corneals. 

Sieffenbach,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  no 
doubt  aware,  is  the  inventor  of  an  opnaiion  for 
tbe  cure  or  relief  of  squinting  {ttrabUmu*  is  the 
new  and  more  learned  word);  and  this  ope* 
ration  consists  in  dividioi;  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  of  tbe  eyeball:  which  isdooe  by  a  propel 
scissors,  without  eztemally  wouodiog  the  eye- 
lid. The  subject  has  been  much  written  and 
talked  of  within  the  last  two  or  three  yean,  but 
ihis  is  the  first  lime  that  Dieffenbach  himself 
has  deemed  it  proper  to  favour  the  world  with  a 


Considering  that,  while  the  great  master  has 
been  thus  busy  with  the  ocular  obliquities  of 
the  good  people  of  Berlin,  his  disciples  nave  not 
been  idle  in  other  parls  of  Europe,  the  marvel 
'     '    '    '        shoula  still  remain  a  phec 
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■  Tien  we  DniR  kc«p  the  artiel«/  audheafOeCa^ 
loms.  '  I  cant  help  it,'  wa*  my  uunrer.  Hereapom 
he  propoMd  tlut  I  shaald.  ymj  lirelTe  shillinp,  and 
in  Ak  end  be  eaine  down  to  three,  which  I  offered 
him,  when  he  had  met  me  tX  the  intennedijtte  sIb' 
tioD  of  nine.  A>  I  cumot  eappoee  that  the  officer 
made  thtt  reductioii  of  dnt;  on  hi«  own  leiponiibi- 
lilf,  I  bloali  in  mj  wnil  for  those  who  empowered 
him  to  make  it." 


with  the  Cub- 
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close  of  his  ]>refBce,  that  some  of  hia  disciples 
have  earned  the  operation  too  Tbt  ;  but  he  is  not 
apprehensive  thai  the  failures  th&tfaave  ensued, 
in  coQHequence  of  the  "  immoderate  exercise"  of 
his  eystem,  can  bring  &ny  peimaoent  discredit 
upon  it.  He  opens  his  work  by  some  ^eDeral 
remarks  on  smiintinp,  its  causes,  its  kinds,  and 
its  degrees.  The  theoretical  portion  of  his  trea- 
tise is  disposed  of  with  exceeding  brevity;  but 
the  author,  even  before  he  applied  himself  lo 
the  cDttiitgaf  the  eyeatrings  of  his  friends,  was 
&med  as  a  manor  fen  words,  and  one  much 
more  ready  with  his  knife  than  his  spteech.  He 
givea  a  miaute  description  of  the  instruments  he 

makes  USB  of,  and  (rfthe  nature  of  iheoperati™i,i  his  cp  ^otih.  If  it  co«  him  six  dollars  in 
with  lis  relation  lo  the  six  muscles  of  the  eyebaU.  [  Berlin,  the  duty  in  London  in  1834  ought  lo  have 
The  BubcuianeoUBinciBjoo  recommended  by  Gue-;  been  about  six  shUlinga;  and  had  be  valued  his 
no,  la  rejected  altogether  by  Dieffenbach.  Ac-icapat  the  Berlinprice,  thatwouldhavebeen  the 
cidents  dunng  and  after  the  operation  are  de-  ]  duly  demanded  of  him.  If  he  paid  only  ihres 
tailed,  and  illustrated  \>>f  ranoos  anecdoiea  of  Lhi flings  duly,  the  rfScew  mnst  have  adopted 
ratients,  including  the  case  of  the  Countess  I  ^  valuation  equal  to  about  half  the  cost  of  the 
HahnHahn.  Ourauthorisdecidedly  opposed  loj^ij^je  at  Berlin.  The  whole  was  evidently  a 
any  operation  on  a  child  of  less  than  six  years  Uisund  erst  ending,  owing  to  iha  d  oc  tor's  igno. 
'  >he  negaiive  the  quesiionJnmce  of  the  formalities  rf  the  jdace.  WegrTeve 


idecHiaod  the  whole  afiair.  The 
cap  was  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  it  was 
the  doctor's  business  to  say  what  he  considered 


old,  and  decides  L 


whether  the  operation  ought  ever  to  be  performed 
oa  both  eyes  at  once. 

Anything  like  an  analysis  of  a  work  like  this, 
lies  aliogether  beyond  om  sphere.  We  only 
wish  to  Bppriiie  the  English  public  of  its  appear- 
ance, leaviog  to  others  the  task  of  a  critical  in- 
vestigation of  its  raeiits. 


burg.  1842. 

These  letters  were  originally  written  for  a  Ger- 
man periodical  {Dot  Morgenblatt) ;  and,  though 
br  from  faultless,  were  quite  good  enough  lo  de- 
serve lo  he  published  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
They  were  written  at  brief  inietvala  from  Aug. 
]&34,  to  June,  1836,  and  furnish  a  deal  of  amus- 
ing gossip  of  the  doings  and  sayiogB  that  occupied 
ptmRe  atieoiion  in  England  in  ibe  course  of  those 
years.  The  author  speaks  of  eretjrihing  as  if  be 
had  seen  it  himself,  yet  he  describes  seen 
which  it  is  more  than  pmhable  he  never  w 
witness.  OAen  he  misundersiands  what  be 
or  hears,  and  someiimes  has  either  been  tn 
formeJ,  or  has  not  exactly  understood  what  has 
been  told  him.  The  cousequeoce  is,  that,  though 
his  descriptions  of  London  manners  are  in  sut 
stance  tolerably  correct,  in  detail  theyare  at  lime 
ludicrously  inaccuiale. 
At  the  Cusiom-huuse,  (m  his  first  arrival,  ihi 

"  In  my  traak,"  he  mjb,  "  was  s  hidy's  cap  in 
small  box.  I  had  bought  the  nDsnbitantinI  article  i 
Berlin  for  six  dollars,  and  had  hrought  it  with  me  by 

way  of  a  joke,  inteading  it  as  a  preserit  for .     I 

had  DO  idea  that  the  ttung  was  liable  to  dnty,  and 
was  BSlonished  to  hear  the  officer  dictate  '  fiheen 
■bilUoga'  to  the  man  who  was  vrritioj;  down  an 
venlory  of  my  posaessions.  '  Fifteen  ihitlins*  ] 
exclaimed.  ■  According  to  the  tariff,'  said  he.  This 
1  (bongbt  would  be  rather  too  mneh  for  my  joke, 
which,  to  say  truth,  had  seemed  dear  to  me,  w' 
gave  sis  dolkra  for  it  in  Berlin,  so  I  refused  to 


iwedly  little 
vsiupers  of  the 

police  reports, 


admit  at  the  same  tine  that  it 
which  courtesy  and  decency  are 

Many  of  the  doctor's  stories,  a 
more  than  transcripts  from  thenev 
day,  and  our  criminal  trials  and  [ 
afiord  abnndaot  opportunities  to  interweave  spe- 
cimens of  the  horrible  into  his  keleidoscopical 
piclnre  of  English  manners.  But  ihe  book  has 
clever  touches.  Thq  descriplioa  of  a  public  cha- 
rity  dinner  is  done  with  a  comic  force  that  might 
even  disturb  the  gravity  of  the  chairman  whose 
long  speeches  are  ridiculed.  The  proceediogsof 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  are  tolerably  d^ 
scribed,  and  the  ancient  forms,  as  siill  adhered  lo, 

quite  asabsurd  as  our  author  represents  them. 

is  not  accurate  in  all  the  details,  but  the  pro- 
aeni  parts  of  the  picture  are  sketched  not  only 
with  butnour  bat  with  truth.  Like  most  foreign- 
ers, the  doctor  is  unable  lo  sympathise  with  the 
English  in  ihetr  reverencefor  the  Sunday.  "  The 
lanner  in  which  the  day  is  enforced,"  he  says, 
demoralizes  the  lower  classes,  and  b^ets  a 
habit  of  hypocrisy  among  the  higher."  "  Do  not 
imagine,"  he  Bays  in  another  place,  "  that  the 
people  at  large  are  led  by  a  religious  feeling  to 
observe  the  Sunday  in  the  way  they  do.  If  it 
were  so,  the  majority  wuulil  not  desecrtfle  the 
day  by  siufiSng  and  drinking.  Even  among  the 
richer  classes  many  a  one  selects  the  Snnday  for 

table  excesses.    Among  the  masses,  where 

I  see  one  man  drunk  in  theweek,  you  will  see 
three  on  a  Sunday.  The  churches,  to  be  sure, 
ibly  full ;  but  they  would  be  Aill  to  ove> 
flowing,  if  those  who  have  nof  their  seats  reserv- 
ed for  them  were  not  compelled  to  pay  for  iheir 
admissim,  in  the  shape  of  a  fee  to  the  pew  open- 
goes  into  a  church,  and  does  not 
look  like  one  from  whom  a  sixpence  may  be  ex- 
pected, he  will  have  a  Icaig  time  In  wait  before 
he  is  shown  lo  a  pew."  He  continues  in  this 
sarcastic  vein  for  a  page  or  two:  snying-  some 
things  overcharged  and  false,  and  others  but  loo 

A  free  press  in  England  has  the  effect  of  emi- 
atanilydireciii^pablicaiteatioaloamaltittideof 
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■oeial  OTfla  and  abant^  which  oiit  Dot  du  Un  m 
etbw  caantriM,  aad  pwbapft  «tw  tc  a  gr^iei 
meat  Ibw  in  QUI  0WIW  ituaigh  00  laagw  be  wa^ 
nd  and  ao  pen  pat  into  motion  to  pniatpubuo 
mdigaaliea  afaiaR  >ke  iniqaitie*  of  an  itabliih 
•d  ejutm.  Pattf  motive*,  ot  a.  morbid  cKviDg 
after  popalaritf,  lead  public  men  sometimes  lo 
exanenie  these  erila,  and  euxeeratioas  pass 
with  foTeigneis  for  truths.  Dr.  Seyffanh>  like 
many  others,  has  been  led  thus  astray.  But 
throughout  he  shows  a  solicitude  id  airire  at  the 
truth ;  atitl  it  would  please  us  welt  were  all  fo- 
reigners who  write  about  us  as  honest,  and  oa  the 
whole  as  correct. 


WandivKgen  dureh  Ettropa  raid  dot  MoTg€tf 
Imnd.  (Wanderinzfi  through  Elurope  and  the 
East)    By  F.  D.  Holtui;*.  Barmen.  1843. 

Wb  bare  here  the  adrentures  of  a  journeyman 
tailor,  who,  without  iinythiag  but  am  needle  to 
rely  npoo  for  hia  tiavelliog  expenses,  iiaried 
from  his  native  village  in  Westphalia,  and  spent 
tix  or  seven  years  in  wandenng  through  Gei- 
many,  Poland,  Hungary,  WaHachia,  Consianti- 
Dople,  Sytia,  Greece,  Egypt.  Italy,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  then  relumed  to  his  Htimalh,  mar- 
ried bis  old  sweeibeart,  and  settled  quietly  damn 
ID  refonn  [be  tinje-wom,  or  lo  renew  the  out- 
worn, habiliments  of  his  neighbours.  So  far 
the  author's  own  story ;  but  we  have  heard  a 
different  tale;  namely,  that  our  friend  Holihaus 
haa  not  been  cured  of  bis  wandering  pcupensi- 
ties,  but  has  started  on  a  new  pilgiimage.  Now 
tliis  we  do  not  quite  approve.  As  bachelors,  let 
iourneymen  lailors  waiuler  as  long  as  ihej  ''' 
but  ailer  keeping  a  sweetheart  waiting 
yean  at  home  for  him,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  a  man 
to  turn  Beisender  Handwerksburscbe  a  second 
time,  and  to  run  out  into  the  wide  world  agaia 
before  bis  fiist  year  of  wedlock  is  well  ( 
The  little  work  is  neither  better  n_ 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  travels  and 
touts  which  annually  come  forth  upon  the  pub- 
lic It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  unassuming 
style,  not  deficient  at  times  in  humorous  descrip- 
tions, bat  without  anything  calculated  toawaken 
the  leaat  doubt  of  the  author's  veracity,  oc  to 
suppose  that  he  has  any  wish  to  make  himself 
out  a  greater  hero  ihan  be  is.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend lo  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  Turkish  harem, 
or  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  love  adveuture 
with  any  of  the  fair  Odalisques  of  Islambool ;  he 
enlaiges  not  upon  the  withers  of  Arabian  steeds, 
and  has  not  a  word  to  tell  us  about  beautiful 
Abyssinian  slaves,  lie  was  never  balloted  for 
at  a  fashionable  club,  nor  ever  sat  down  lo  smoke 
a  social  pipe  with  Mebemet  Ali ;  yet  be  did 
meet  the  old  pasha  once,  when  tbey  were  both 
taking  their  pleasure  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria. 
The  ancieat  city  of  Athens  is  distinguished  in 
I  author's  book  as  the  place  where  lie  gained 


desirous  of  emulating  bis  achievements.  Of  the 
aniiquities  and  classical  associstioos  of  the  capi- 
tal, where  once  dwelt  Pericles  and  now  reigns 


Kn(  Otho,  the  boolcu-mi^  have  been  tur 

pected,  say*  nothing.  The  author  started  but 
with  a  small  share  of  antique  lore,  and  travellers 
rarely  enrich  themselves  unless  they  carry  a 
tolerable  capital  when  they  set  ouL  Had  we 
looked  for  infotmaiioa  from  Master  Uolthaos  we 
should  have  been  disappoiated ;  we  looked  only 
for  amuaomeat,  and  that  we  Ibaatl. 


the  Indus,  and  the  Simalam  north  of  tAa  Putt- 
jab.  By  a.  T.  ViaME,  £Bq.  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. London.  1842. 
S.  Kathaar  unJ  dot  Brieh  ier  rStefc.  (Sashmir 
and  the  Empire  at'  the  Sieka.)  By  CKUi.a 
Baxos-  von  HuioBi.  Vol  IIL  Stuttgait. 
1841. 


TsE  two  first  volumes  of  Baton  von  Hogd^  ac- 
count  of  his  wanderings  in  Central  Asia  were 
noticed  in  this  review  about  a  year  ago.  The 
present  volume  ia  chiefly  occupied  by  an  accomit 
of  Runjeet  Siogli,  his  govemmeot.and  bis  conn, 
and  some  valuable  remarks  on  ibe  British  em- 
pire in  India.  No  new  information  is  given  re- 
specting the  interesting  province  wboee  name 
forms  BO  attractive  a  title  to  the  whole  work, 
and,  chough  the  travelled  banxi's 


the  great  e „ 

lhin£a  in  Central  Asia  have  thrown  ibe  former 
politics  of  the  court  of  lAhore  so  completely  into 
the  background,  that  few  of  our  readers  would 
thank  us  were  we  to  ocoupv  any  considerable 
space  with  anecdotes  of  the  lale  soveingn,  or  of 
the  ministers,  fakheers,  aslrologen,  and  other 
vagabonds,  from  the  west  a*  well  as  the  east, 
that  fanned  his  coorL 

Id  the  concluding  cbapter  of  this  volume. 
Baron  von  Hogel  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
present  lords  of  India.  It  is  not  for  us  id  say 
whether  the  tribute  is  merited  or  noi;  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  few  passages 
in  hb  own  words. 

"  The  noble  inheritance  of  England,  bequeathed 

her  by  her  adveaturous  bods,  has  a  nataral  botm- 
darf  oa  each  side  except  towards  the  west.  On  the 
soQth  it  ii  filed  b7  the  oce&n,  to  the  east  and  north 
it  is  determined  b;  atapendoas  moont&ins  and  itn- 
penetrable  forests,  and  aloi^  the  grrHter  pert  of  the 
weslem  line  by  the  Thurr,  the  Indian  desert,  leaving 
onlf  a  sidilII  strip  to  the  north-west  where  the  ques- 
tien  becomeB  at  all  donblfnl. 

"  To  a  iDere  geographer  nolhii^  appean  more 
simple  than  lo  adopt  a  large  river  as  a  national 
boimdary  ;  but  the  nortb-weslem  bmnidajy  of  Bri- 
tish India  must  be  sranething  more ;  it  mast  be  a 
tnililary  positieo,  for  it  is  the  oaly  poiat  tm  which 
the  empire  can  be  assailed  by  a  fweign  eneinT.  A 
may  Arm  an  eiccUent  lina  oTddfeoce,  but  can 
:  form  a  Hue  (o  separate  one  people  fiimi  an- 
otber.  Od  the  contiarT,  a  river  forma  at  all  times  a 
conneetion  between  the  iahabitanls  oC  its  appgaitc 
banks.  I  know  of  no  river  in  the  world,  where  the 
inbabitanU  of  the  (qtposite  banks  are  not  of  the 
race,  (H*  where  they  dowM  qieakthcaa 
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TAtion  than  mtj  appetir  neee»(U7  to  b  soperficial 
reasoner,  to  determine  vhether  the  Indus  offere  a 
■aitable  boiindarr  for  &e  Afislo-Induui  empire. 

*■  From  tbe  mouDtaiDi  to  the  sra,  it  is  the  Indus 
that  gives  life  to  the  whule  eounlry.  Along  its 
banks  lie  nuToi*  strips  (tf  fertile  land  ;  beyond  these 
lies  desolatioil.  On  the  right  bank  the  sand;  deserl 
coRuaeQcea  almoEt  iiiinledia.lely,  and  slrecches  far 
away  to  the  west)  on  the  led  bank  the  9lHp  of  cul- 
tivable land  is  somewhat  broailer,  hul  from  the 
Ranu,  itself  150  miles  broad,  the  desert  gains  rapidly 
on  the  country,  till,  uodcr  the  2Slh  degree  of  latitude, 
it  occupies  a  breadth  of  360  miles. 

"  From  its  mnuth  to  its  confluence  with  the  Klreams 
of  the  Punjaub,  Ihe  Indus  cannot  he  used  as  a  defen- 
sive line  of  operation,  for  Ihe  army  occnpyinii  it 
would  haTB  nothing  but  a  desert  to  rclr^t  upon. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  attack  is  scarcely  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  that  quajler,  for  though  the  first  Ma- 
hometans from  Kandahar  and  Ghuznee  pressed  for- 
ward by  this  route  to  Guczeral,  they  did  so  only  by 
small  parties,  their  main  anoies  always  crossing  the 
Indas  at  Atlock. 

"  Tbe  circumstance  that  Altock  must  necessarily 
be  the  principal  point  of  attack,  leails  many  to  ndupl 
the  idea,  that  tbe  Indus  would  be  Ihe  most  suitable 
bonndary ;  bnt  a  frontier,  to  be  a  desirable  one, 
ought  to  be  of  difficult  access  to  our  enemy,  and  of 
easy  access  to  ourselves.  Tbe  Indus,  however,  is  of 
much  more  easy  access  from  the  west  than  from  tbe 
east.  In  fnct,  from  Ihe  Inilian  side  the  Indus  is  al- 
most inaccessible  to  troops,  and  a  military  force  sla- 
tioued  [here  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  its  com- 
munication with  Bombay  otherwise  than  by  sea. 

"  Modem  historians  have  marvelled  at  the  sagaci- 
ty of  Alexander  the  Great  in  attacking  India  pre- 
cisely on  that  point  by  which  it  was  most  easy  of  at- 
tack; bnt  there  is  nothing  more  marvellous  in  this 
that!  in  tbe  s^ncily  of  an  honest  journey  man-me- 
chanic who  finds  his  way  on  foot  ft'om  Vienna  to 
Paris.  Even  in  Alexander's  time,  the  pmdnoc  of 
India  found  its  way  to  Persia  and  Greecor  and  the 
merchant  who  carried  it  thither,  chose,  not  meMly 
the  fotieil,  but  the  only  road  by  which  it  was  poad- 
ble  for  him  to  convey  his  merehandise.  Many  writ- 
ers havp  marvelled  even  more  to  find  that  all  Ihe 
subsequent  invaders  of  India  should  have  chosen  tbe 
same  route  as  Alexander  ;  but  here  it  as  little  cause 
for  marvel  as  in  the  former  case ;  they  chose  this 
route  only  because  they  had  no  choice;  there  is  no 
other  by  which  it  is  possible  for  an  army  to  march. 
"  Were  the  Indus  the  boundary  of  Indin,  il  would 
be  the  height  of  madness  for  any  general  to  hazard 
a  decisive  battle  on  its  banks.  A  finer  field  for  a 
battle  indeed  could  not  be  chosen  than  the  plain  of 
Altock,  which  stretches  away  ISor  20  miles  in  every 
direction  (  but  should  the  defendeis  of  India  gain  the 
battle,  what  would  be  the  conaeqnence  ?  The  ene- 
my would  retreat  upon  the  strong  posilioos  in  his 
rear,  through  a  country  whose  roads  no  rain  can  im- 
pair, and  whose  resources  cannot  easily  be  eihanst- 
ed.  There  the  invaders  might  remain  for  a  year, 
while  the  rainy  season  would  effectually  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  the  victorious  army.  What  wonld  be  Ihe 
consequence,  however,  to  the  English  Brmy,  if  it  suf- 
fered a  reverse  7  Why  it  would  have  to  retreat  over 
some  of  the  most  difilcnll  and  barren  land  in  the  world, 
and  one  day's  rain  might  make  it  impossfble  to  save 
either  artillery  or  baggage.  On  the  Jylum  would 
be  Ihe  first  point  where  the  retreating  army  could 
rally ;  but  behind  il,  the  rivers  lie  so  closely  fc^ether, 
and  are  liable  lo  inch  sudden  and  extensiTe  inun- 
dations, that  a  second  reverse  would  be  attended 
with  the  inevitable  toss  of  whatever  material  might 
remain.  Between  the  Indni  and  Ihe  Satlej,  every 
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disadvantage  is  for  Ihe  retreating  army ;  every  posi- 
tion may  be  outflanked,  yet  there  is  but  oite  route 
by  which  an  army  con  march." 

Baron  von  Hiigel  inanniherpart  of  his  work,  di> 
usses  tlie  question  whether  the  Sutlej  would  noi 
offer  a  stronger  anii  more  desirable  boundary  for 
"  ■  'sb  Itidia.  Wherever  that  boundary  may 
:  is  in  the  plains  of  Sirhind,  he  says,  ihal  the 
bailie  must  be  fought  which  is  lo  decide  the  fate 
ofHiudoslan. 

In  those  plains,"  ht-  goes  on  to  say,  "eveiy  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  side  of  the  defenders  of  India, 
white  to  the  invaders  the  loss  of  a  battle  is  iminedi- 

dettruction.  If  England  is  impelled,  as  she  Will 
be,  by  the  force  of  circunistancea,  to  extend  her  fron- 
tier to  the  Indus,  she  eannol  choose,  bnt  mnsl  go 
farther,  and  must  establish  her  line  of  defence  be- 
tween Cabool  and  Herat,  perhaps  even  at  Herat." 


■.  Vigne's  work  has  in  some  measure  bejCO 

ipated  by  the  poblicaiion  ofBaron  vod  Ha- 

gel's  two  first  vujumea.    Tliey  travelled  over 

Iv  the  same  ground,  aiidofiea  in  e,i<:h  other's 

irraiives,  then 

.  anil  on  the  same  adventures, 
and  though  for  tbe  English  public  at  large,  this 
circumstance  ran  in  no  way  deteriorate  from  the 
value  of  Mr.  Vigne's  ioleresting  volumes,  to  us 
they  lose  much  ofiheir  fireshness,  appearing,  is 
they  do,  a  iwelvemonlh  afler  our  notice  ot  (be 
adventurous  baron's  acccuni  of  Kashmir. 

Mr.  Vigne  left  Enaland  in  1832,  and  after  pass- 
T  through  Asia  Mtnor  and  Persia,  embarked 
Bushir  for  Bombay.    He  left  his  own  country 
ithout  mediiaijng  an  absence  of  more  thaa 
twelve  or  foortecQ  months,  but  one  object  after 
iiher  drew  him  on,  till  his  navels  in  ihe  East 
occupied  a  period  of  seven  years.    His  overland 
journey  to  Bushir  is  dispos^  of  in  a  few  pages, 
audit  13  only  with  his  eniraoce  into  the  hill  stales, 
:>u  his  way  lo  Kashmir,  ihai  his  narrative  may  be 
mid  to  iMDmrnenee.    To  the  valley  of  Kashmir 
tself  the  chi^raltestionofhisreaders  is  directed, 
and  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
pernsing  Von  Hiic^I'a  work, we  can  promisemueh 
enjoyment  from  Mr,  Vigne's  amustng  pages;  to 
the  more  experienced  reader  the  only  parlof  Mr. 
Vigue's  book  which  is  really  of  value,  is  com- 
prised in  his  account  of  his  travels  to  Ifkardo,  the 
capital  uf  Little  Thibet,  which  had  never  befote 
been  visited  by  any  Europeaa. 

"  It  was  previously  to  my  first  departure  for 
Kashmir,"  he  says,  "  that  I  Mceived  JVom  Captain 
Wade  at  Lodiana,  a  hint  or  two  which  enconraged 
me  to  make  the  atlempl,  of  my  own  accord,  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  tbrongh  the  valley  ot  Iricardo,  the 
capital  of  Little  Iltbet.  Ha  read  me  a  letter  he  bad 
recetved  Dwn  Atuaed  Shah,  ot  Gytfb,  of  that  eonn- 
tiy,  in  irtiich  be  expram^  his  anxiety  that  some 
English  Sahib  shoald  villi  him,  and  my  mind  was  of 
course  made  np  in  a  momeat." 

The  Sikh  sotborities  endeavoured  to  dintiade 
him.  Alterapu  were  made  to  bribe  aod  intimi< 
date  his  servants,  who  were  told  by  tbe  jemedar. 
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"  that  ibere  were  Jews  at  Ladah,  wbou  faTour- 
ite  food,  among  other  horrors,  was  human  flesh," 
These  artificea  <m  ihe  pari  of  the  Sikhs  appear 
not  to  hare  been  without  iheii  effect,  hut  our 
author's  attendants  were  soca  induced,  by  a  pro- 
niise  of  double  wa^es,  to  baciEh  ibe  fears  with 
which  ibey  bad  bo  mduairiously  been  inspired. 

Ahmed  Shah,  the  Qylfo  of  lEkardo  {gytfo,  by 
the  by,  we  aie  told  is  derived  from  two  Bulti 
words  [hat  signify,  apowerful  man],  received  Mr. 
Vigoe  in  the  most  Ihendly  and  hospitable  man- 
ner. The  old  mountain  chief  had  long  wished 
to  see  a  European,  and  this  desire  being  gratified, 
he  now  expressed  himself  anxious  culy  10  see  a 
Uubshi  (an  AbyasiniaD  negro),  that  he  might 
then  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  of  bar- 
ingseen  a  speciineD  of  erei^  nation  on  the  earth. 

The  most  remarkable  ot^ect  in  the  valley  of 
Iskardo  is  the  capital  or  stronghold  of  the  little 
BtaCe,  and  is  admirablv  deliaeaied  bv  theanchor. 
The  sovereigns  of  little  Thibet  or  Tibet,  as  it  is 
here  written,  have  generally  been  supposed  to 
slaira  a  descent  from  Alexander  Ihe  Great,  but 
Ahmed  Shab  assured  Mr.  Vi^ne,  that  he  knew 
of  DO  foundation  for  the  tradition.  LandinLitile 
Thibet  seems  to  be  everywhere  held  by  a  kind 
of  mililsry  tenure,  the  holders  being  all  sepahis, 

"  who  are  bound  to  perfona  all  the  duties  of  knight 
service,  Cnmk  tenement  and  copyhold  naited,  and 
cannot  in  fact  refoae  to  sraist  in  any  public  work 
they  may  b«  caUed  upon  to  perform.  If  n  Thibet 
•epahi  dies,  his  widow  takes  half  his  property,  and 
the  rest  reverts  to  the  Rajah ;  if  there  are  one  or 
more  children,  she  retains  all,  and  perfaapi  some  is 
added  by  the  Bajah." 

Our  author  gives  verr  elaborate  instraetions 
bow  to  make  tea  in  Tbibet  bsbion,  with  the 
assistance  of  butter,  soda,  salt,  and  cream,  the 
whole  millnd  up  together  into  a  substance. 
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thing  of  the  coosisiency  of  chocolate.     After 
Uttle  time,  he  says,  he  found  it  quiteas  palatable 
as  tea  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  far  more 
nourishing. 

The  glory  of  the  valley,  however,  is  the  mag- 
oificeat  glacier  at  the  end  of  it. 

"  The  width  of  the  loft;  wall  of  ice,  in  which 
terminates  towards  Aiindo,  is  about  a  quarter  of  « 
mile ;  its  hei^t  is  nearly  a,  bondred  feet.  The  only 
way  ia  which  I  can  account  for  the  qaantity  of  soil 
and  rock  on  its  upper  surface  (on  which  I  gathered 
■everal  Dlanls)  in,  that  it  must  heve  been  collected 
pMTtty  by  the  effect  of  winds,  and  partly  by  thi 
avalanches  of  ages  past,  which  fell  upon  i^  and  de 
posited  a  detritus  when  as  yet,  from  Ihe  narrowness 
of  its  bed,  it  was  more  within  the  range  of  thei 
descending  forces.  I  have  never  seen  any  spectacli 
of  the  same  natoiv  so  truly  grand,  ai  the  debouchure 
of  the  waters  from  beneath  the  glacier.  The  ice  is 
dear  and  green  as  aa  emenld ;  Ihe  archway  lofty, 
doomy,  andAvemus-like.  The  stream  that  emerges 
from  beneath  is  no  incipient  brook,  bnt  a  lai^  and 
raady-formed  river,  whose  colour  is  that  of  the  soil 
which  it  has  coUected  in  its  course,  whose  violence 
and  velocity  betoken  a  very  long  descent,  and  whose 
force  it  best  explained  by  saying,  chat  it  rolls  along 
with  it  eaormous  masses  of  ice,  that  are  whirled 
against  the  rocks  in  its  bed,  with  a  concussion  pro- 
ducing a  sotuid  like  that  of  distant  cannon." 

Upon  the  whole,  mndi  m  we  have  been  enter- 
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tained  by  Mr.  Vigne's  book,  we  mra  not  quite 
MtisGed  to  find  out  traveller  little  more  tbiui  a 
well  read,  gentlemanly,  a^eable,  travelliiig 
companion.  Oui  cariosity  i>  excited  more  than 
^tiBed  by  a  sketchy  Darraiive,  in  which  there 
IB  neiiher  plan  nor  Bkilful  grouping,  and  though 
Ahmed  Shah  and  his  son  Aehmet  Ali Khan  tnaf 
be  very  excellent  persooages  f  their  portraits,  be 
it  said'in  passing,  are  admirauy  characteristic, 
and  no  doubt  good  likenesses),  yet  these  eiemal 
acconnts  of  the  great,  with  so  li[ile  about  the 
people,  ate  not  what  we  wish  most  to  hear  from 
one  who  explores  unknown  regions. 

Of  the  map  which  accompanies  the  voluines 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  more  than  that  it  is 
beautifully  executed.  Of  its  correctness  we  are 
of  course  unable  to  judge.  Someof  itslocslities, 
we  believe,  do  not  agree  with  those  of  V<n 
Uiigel,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Viene 
may  not  be  quite  as  correct  aa  his  friend.  Ferfect 
accuracy  it  would  beabsurd  to  look  forin  a  uap, 
drawn  by  a  traveller,  of  a  country  visited  for  the 
fint  time  by  any  one  capable  of  making  a  map 
at  all.  In  any  ease,  Mr.  Vlgne  has  made  valuable 
additions  to  our  store  of  geographical  knowledge. 


Nontay  and  htr  Laplanden,  in  1841 :  with  ■ 
feui  Hints  to  tht  Salmon  Fiiher.  By  Jobh 
MiLFOBD.    London.     1841. 

Steahboxts  and  railroads  are  rapidly  bringing 
Norway  and  Asia  Minor  within  the  compass  of 
London's  suburbs.  Constant inople  and  SL 
Petersburg  are  of  more  conveuieot  access  now 
than  Birmingham  was  a  century  ago.  Nay, 
within  easy  recollectitm,  a  trip  to  Margate:,  by 
one  of  the  cdd  hoys,  was  a  more  formidaUe 
vmdertaktDg  than  a  voyage  to  Hamburg  is  now: 
now  that  a  fleet  of  splendid  steam- frigates  Eeep 
up  the  communication  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Thames,  and  allow  the  merchaot,  in  fine 
weather,  to  calculate  to  half  an  hour  the  time  it 
will  take  him  to  transport  himself  from  the  ex- 
change of  London  to  thatof  Hambars  or  Vienna- 
Alreadya  man  can  travel  by  steam  from  Uindon 
to  Berlin,  and  next  year  be  will  probably  he  able 
to  go  by  steamboats  and  railroads  to  Berlin, 
Vtrana,  Consiauiinople,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
almost  to  every  port  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Forty-three  hoars  often  take  the  traveller 
from  LtwdoD  10  Hamburg.  In  two  d»s  and 
a  night  a  steamboat  carries  him  up  the  ^be  to 
Magdeburg,  and,  from  Magdebnrg,  the  railroads 
already  finished  will  carry  him  in  three  hours 
and  H  half  to  Leipzig,  in  about  six  lo  Berlin,  and 
in  less  than  six  to  Dresden.  From  Berlin  to 
Stettin  a  railroad  is  in  coiutmction,  and  already 
open  hair  the  way ;  and  from  Berlin  to  Vienna 
there  will  also  before  long  be  a  continuous  line 
of  railroads.  Vogut  la  galire!  The  middle- 
aged  may  yet  live  to  travel  to  Kamscbatka 
by  steam,  and  to  have  villas  io  Iiaplaud  or  in 
the  Himalava. 

Norway  naa  for  several  years  been  within 
iteamboaireachofns,  and  has  lately  come  much 
into  favour  with  (ourisia.  Totirista  beget  tours, 
and  where  these  are  unpretendiiigly  put  forward, 
tfaejr  are  very  agreeable  books  to^ilf  afew  hours 
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with.  A  loariBt,  [hough  he  briog  noi  with  _ 
the  biiowleilge  of  one  syllable  of  the  laagUHge  of 
the  people  he  visit?,  may  yei  gire  an  amusiog  if 
not  a  very  philoaopliical  account  of  i he  peculiari- 
ties that  sirike  him  as  he  passes  along.  A  man 
may  leave  a  country  ia  as  perfec!  igDoranue  of 
its  laws  and  JDStilulious  as  when  he  entered  it, 
vet  hare  shot  piarmigans,  and  caught  salmoa  tc 
Dis  heart's  couient,  and  may  tell  of  bis  achiere- 
iDCQls  in  a  style  that  shall  be  very  interesting  to 
those  who  sympathize  with  his  dirersioaa;  but 
if  be  goes  into  a  cuuniry  i^orant  of  its  language 
and  its  laws,  and  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
neither  while  he  is  there,  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
if  he  take  upon  himself  after  a  two  months' 
stroll,  to  give  to  the  public  an  account  of  the 
country  and  its  in  ha  bit  ants.  A  tour  may  be  a 
more  amusing  compositioa  than  an  ethnographi- 
cal descriplioo  of  a  country,  hut  the  latter  is  a 
work  which  requires  much  learning  and  much 
subsequent  laborious  iniuiry,  while  the  other 
may  be  wriitea  by  any  sensible  man  of  ordinary 
education  who  hapoens  to  possess  good  spirits 
and  a  readiness  of  ooserTation. 

These  Mr.  Milford  possesses,  and  he  has 
>en  a  very  amusioff  and  pleasant  book,  though 
pot  one  iIiBt  justifies  his  grand  title.  His  object 
<n  visiting  Norway  was  change  ofscene. 

"A  heavy  sorrow,"  he  says,  "had  eloaded  my 
home  witli  recollections  of  unhappiness ;  and  I  va« 
anziona  by  change  of  scene,  and  the  eicitement  of 
travelling,  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  their  sttd 
channel." 

This  motive  led  him  to  embark  at  Hull  for 
Chrisiiansand,  where  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
about  the  last  day  in  Julv,  He  then  went  about, 
shooting,  fishing,  and  looking  at  the  country, 
till  the  first  week  in  October,  by  which  time 
we  find  him  at  Copenhagen  on  his  way  back  to 
England  tna  Hamburg.  The  two  months  of 
his  excursion,  we  are  ^lad  to  think,  were  spent 
with  advantage  to  himself  The  magnifloenl 
scenery  of  the  country  is  graphically  deacribed, 
and  the  narrative  of  his  wanderings  from  one  end 
of  Norway  to  the  other,  is  interspersed  with  a 
multitude  of  amusing  and  eharacteriatic  anec* 
doles  of  what  be  heZrd,  saw,  and  tasted.  The 
book  will  do  the  reader  the  sort  of  service 
which  its  author  sought  and  found  in  the  travel 
it  describes. 


OeidiiiAt*  itr  Bchant ;  das  iit,  der  Mongolen  in 
Ptrtitn.  (History  of  ibe  Mongolians  in 
Persia.)  By  HAUHeB-FuROSTAU..  Voir  I. 
Darmstadt.    IBIS. 

We  cannot  allow  the  appearance  of  anew  work 
on  oriental  history  from  the  pen  of  so  distin- 
guished a  scholar,  to  pass  over  without  at  least  a 
brief  notice  of  the  fact.  Any  critical  examina- 
tion tnust  wait  the  appearance  of  the  second  and 
concluding  volume.  The  period  which  Von 
Hammer  proposes  now  to  illusiiale,  comprises 
about  a  century.  The  empire  of  the  Illibana 
Vas  founded  by  Hulagn,  in  the  middle  of  ih« 
thirteenth  century,  and  during  the  eighty  fol- 
lowing years  there  reigned  nine  Ilkhani.    After 
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that,  the  dignity  was  disputed  by  eight  candi- 
dates, and  amid  their  struggles  the  once  flour- 
ishing slate  crumbled  into  ruins,  or  lingered 
forth  m  the  sickly  existence  of  three  separate 

I'he  work  begins  with  a  general  review  of  the 
Mongolians,  of  which  the  separate  tribes  are 
named.  The  author  has  so  completely  orien* 
talised  himself,  tlial  he  often  writes  as  if  he 
looked  for  his  readers  among  Turks  and  Per- 
sians, rather  than  in  the  soberer  regions  of  Ger- 
many. Thu^  in  a  true  oriental  style  we  find  him 
describing  all  the  solemnities  observed  in  iha 
circumcision  of  a  prince,  and  all  the  family  con- 
nexions of  the  royal  harem.  The  Mongolians, 
he  tells  us,  in  the  flowery  style  of  the  Elait,  are 
a  race  who  "combine  all  the  qualities  of  the 
twelve  animals  of  the  Zodiac:  for  they  ars  a* 
thievish  as  mice,  as  strong  as  bulla,  as  mpacioui 
as  panthers,  as  cautious  as  hares,  as  cunning  aa 
snakes,  as  terrible  as  dragons,  aa  fleet  as  horses, 
as  docile  as  sheep,  as  fond  of  children  as  mon- 
keys, as  careful  to  provide  for  their  families  as 
h^is,  as  faithful  as  dogs,  and  as  dirty  as  hogs." 
He  then  relates  as  briefly  as  possible  the  times 
of  Ogotai,  of  Turakina,  of  Guyuk,  and  of  Meng- 
ku,  whose  brother  Hulagu  founded  the  Mon- 
golian Empire  in  Persia.  When  Hulagu  is 
about  to  enter  upon  the  scene,  our  author  re- 
views with  a  minuieness,  almost  fatiguing,  all 
the  dynasties  then  existing  in  Central  A^ia.  In 
the  second  book  begins  the  history  of  Hulagu 
himself^  with  a  long  list  of  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines, and  their  several  children  and  col- 
lateral relations:  a  matter  that  can  ecatcetf 
be  supposed  to  excite  much  interest  among 
accidental  readers.  Next  follows  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Persian  war,  and  of  the  de- 
struction of  tne  Assassins,  and  their  castles  ia 
Persia.  Here  much  of  what  had  already  ap- 
peared m  the  History  of  the  Assassins,  is  cor- 

cted  or  more  fully  narrated. 

The  destruction  of  the  khalifate  of  Bagdad, 
and  the  causes  wbich  led  to  it^  are  detailed  with 
Von  Hammer's  customary  minuteness,  and  op- 
portunity is  taken  to  introduce  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Ehalifs.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  The  fall  of 
Bagdad  is  told  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  « 
subject.  Hulagu  was  succeeded  by  Akaba, 
whose  reign  occnpies  the  fourth  bchok.  The 
fifth  book  gives  the  histories  of  the  three  su^ 
ceeding  Ilkhans  :  Teguder,  Arghun,  and  Ken- 
giatu :  whose  reigns  are  filled  by  a  series  of  d(v 
''  troubles  and  civil  wars,  tnat  can  have  but 
....,>  ..iietest  for  modem  Europe.  Teguder  was 
the  first  who  openly  avowed  himself  a  converi 
tolstamism;  Arghun,  on  the  contrary,  showed 
great  favour  to  the  Jew*  and  Christians,  and  wss 
"'en  supposed  to  mediiatea  fresh  change  of  ralih. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  auihor  intend*  to 
__iter  uptu  the  reign  of  Ohassan,  the  greatest 
among  the  Ilkhans  of  Persia,  to  wkom  the  eotire 
hooks  are  to  be  devoted. 


1.  J>u  RiuMtht  Grtiuntire.    (The  BuMiin 
Frtmlier  Coidaa.)    A  Frist.    BecUn.    1842. 
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2.  Der  DnOtdu  Michel.     (The  German  Mi- 
chaeL)    A  Print    Berlin.     1843. 

Is  conseqneDCe  of  a  recent  notificalioa  ud  the 
port  of  the  Prassian  GoTcromeat  permilling  ihe 
pablicaiioa  of  prints  and  engraviogs,  if  wholly 
nnaccoinpanifd  by  letter  press,  without  iheir 
previous  submission  lo  the  scrutiny  of  the  cen- 
sor, a  new,  and  in  Germany,  altogether  foreign 
species  of  utistie  design — ibe  pdiiical  carii:ature 
— has  made  its  appearance,  and  H.B.ism  takes 
np  its  abode  beside  the  other  isms  of  this  philo- 
sophical land.  It  is  Teir  difficult  to  underatand 
the  policy  or  motires  wnich  one  day  command 
the  Konigtbtrg  Gazette  to  abstain  Jrom  all  dis- 
cnssioa  c?  the  evils  accruing  to  Prussian  cocn- 
merce  from  the  Russian  probibilive  system,  and 
neil  day  invites  a  pictorial  representation  of  tbe 
odious  and  degrading  eSecis  of  this  system  ;  but 
Ihe  probable  result  is  not  so  bard  to  foresee. 
Our  Gennaa  correspondent  has  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  it 

But  few  days  passed  after  the  Govemmcnl  in- 
timation before  we  were  presented  with  two  po- 
titical  subjects:  the  dumb,  but  very  intelligible 
exponents  of  much  more  than  their  authors  in- 
tended :  though  neither  their  conception  oor  exe- 
cution  evioced  any  great  degree  of  talent  or  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  catching  the  ridiculous  side 
of  human  action.  The  first  leprcseata  a.  Cossack 
in  the  act  of  permiliins  some  German  smuggli 
to  pass  the  Cordon  "  ftir  n  consideration."  T  __ 
second  eihibils  the  German  "  Michael"  (corres- 
ponding to  the  English  John  Bull)  in  a  verj-  apo- 
plectic state— the  abdominal  regions  of  his  capa- 
cious stomach  being  subdivided  into  thirty-eight 
compartments,  typical  of  the  correspoodiog  num- 
ber of  German  "Frinces,  Potentates,  and  .Pow- 
ers:" the  remains  of  that  numerous  class,  which 
Kahtr  Joiephsa-iA"  shouid  be  numbered  like  the 
cabriolets."  On.  either  side  stands  France  and 
Bussia  in  the  act  of  blood-letting;  whilst  the 
pbiloeopbic  and  lethargic  "  Michael"  seems  de- 
cidedly uncomfortable  in  his  position  between 
Gaul  and  Muscovite. 

On  neither  print  does  a  word  or  letter  appear. 
And  as  there  is  as  yet  but  liiile  beyond  iradiiion 
to  giiide  the  masses  in  this  occult  science  of  un- 
riddling the  artifices  of  the  caricaturist,  we  sus- 
pect iliat  many  Germans  will  not  like  the 
trouble  of  going  to  Russia  and  France  liir  solu- 
tions of  these  diagrams  without  title,  but  content 
themselves  with  referring  to  the  morale  conveyed, 
to  systems  and  sul.jects  much  nearer  humc. 
This  were  a  just  and  not.  improhallu  reiii- 
bution. 


Aobalt-Dessau,  and  the  manoseripts,  hitherto 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Dessu,  have  been 
printed  under  tbe  superintendance  of  Captain  von 
Orlich,  the  able  editor  of  sever^  compilations  of 
a  similar  character. 

MauricewBs  tbe  yonngesison  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anbalt  Dessau,  a  man  whose  name  will  ever 
standamong  tbe  foremost  of  the  loilitaTy  worthies 
□fPrussia,  but  who  is  better  known  in  Germany, 
even  now,  by  the  familiar  appeltatioa  ofDerallt 
Deuauer,  given  tahim  by  his  soldiers.  Uaurice, 
not  laiedio  runsoltxiga  career  of  glory  aa  faisla- 
Iber,  died  in  1760,  at  tbe  age  of  48,  of  the  wounds 
received  in  the  preceding  year  at  the  battle  of 
Hochkirch.  He  had,  faowever,  already  establish- 
ed his  feme  aa  a  brave  soldier  and  adiscreet  gene- 
ral, and  the  present  work  affords  ahundant  proofs 
of  the  high  confidence  reposed  in  him  hy  Frederick. 
To  the  majority  of  readers,  ibis  collection  of 
original  letters  can  have  little  interest,  except  ai 
they  serve  to  portray  the  character  of  the  sing. 
Frederick  was  in  the  habit  of  wriiiog  to  his  fa- 
vourite generals,  and  to  Prince  Maurice  among 
the  rest,  witba  certain  courteous  familiarity  in- 
dicative of  kindness  and  good  will:  but  this  did 
not  prevent  his  majesty  from  assuming  at  times, 
even  with  his  greatest  favourites,  a  severity  of 
style  that  must  have  been  anything  but  agree- 
able to  those  honoured  with  the  rc^al  cotres- 
pondence.  In  the  summer  of  1757,  Prince 
i  Maurice  was  ordered  to  cover  Dresden  and 
Pima  with  a  small  corps,  while  Frederick  him- 
self was  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  an  almost  hopeless 
j  position.  The  prince  bad  abandoned  the  ground, 
I  and  Frederick,  made  more  irritable  by  bis  own 
I  difficulties,  writes  to  his  general  thus:  "Ich 
i  ban  mich  obnmi^lich  mit  alle  Ihre  Shreiberei 
abgeben,  ich  bin  hier  nicht  zu  schreiben.  ^e 
mQsen  Pima  und  Dresden  souieniren  damit  gub'. 
komt  Ihnen  was  zu  nabe  So  ^hen  Sie  die  Teme 
auf  den  Hals  tmd  priigelen  Sie  ihnen  das  Ledei 
fol  und  haben  ijie  gedult  das  ich  hier  fertig 
werde."»  A  Utile  farther  on  he  says,  with  more 
asperity  : — "Ich  hntte  mir  nicht  eingebildel  dss 
nach  meioem  eispressen  hefel  Cota  nicht  to 
Vi'riassen  Sie  doch  alda  Wek  marscbirel  warn, 
Laudon  hat  kaum  2,500  man,  ich  bin  gar  nicht 
,  mit  ihrer  conduite  zufrieden,  gehen  !Sie  die 
:  churken  auf  dem  Ualse  und  agiren  oflensive  oder 
'  unsere  Freundschaft  bort  auf,  hier  isl  keine  com- 
plesance  vohr  den  prinizen  Sondero  der  Geueral 
mus  seine  Schuldigkeit  ihun  Sonslen  hori  slles 
Buf."t  The  postscript  to  the  tetter,  however,  is 
the  bitterest  of  al! :  "  Wohr  isl  die  Ehre  der 
Preussen  Tohr2,500  mann  laufen  ein  general  ion 
der  Infanterie  mil  14  baiialions  tmd  SO  escadrons 


Fflrji  Morilz  von  Anhalt-Dfssau.  Ein  Biitrag 
zur  Geichichte  dmiebenjdhri^en  Kri'^rt,  voii 
Leopold  vom  Oslich.  (Prince  Maurice  of 
Anhali-Dessau.  A  Contribution  to  ihe  His 
lory  of  the  Seven  Years' War.)  Berlin.   lS4a. 

Taiswork  consists  chiefly  of  ihecorrespondt'nce, 
row  published  for  the  first  time,  between  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  his  Field-marshal,  Prince 
Maurice  of  Anhatt-Dessau.  Tha  publication  has 
Iftkea  place  by  tbe  wish  of  the  leigning  Doke  of 


•  "I  cannot  possibly  occupy  myself  with  all  jour 
scribbling.  I  am  not  htre  to  write.  Yon  must 
guard  Pima  and  firesden.  That's  enoDgh.  Ifany 
cuQic  too  near  you,  attack  them,  and  give  Itaem  ■ 
Ihrasbiiig,  and  await  patiently  the  time  irben  1  stwll 
set  thinga  right  here." 

t  *'  1  ^id  not  imagine,  after  my  positive  couunand 
not  to  leave  Cola  (near  Qresdeii),  that  you  nould 
have  marched  away.  Laudon  has  scarcely  £,M0 
men.  I  am  not  Dt  all  satisfied  with  your  conduct. 
Attach  the  scoondrelt.  Act  onthedefenaivfior  oar 
friendsliip  is  at  aa  end.  This  is  no  time  to  stand  on 
ceremony  with  the  prince.  The  general  most  do 
his  daty,  or  every  Uung  ii  at  an  end." 
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zntlicke  ma  Ihr  Vahter  dieses  im  Grabs  hflile 
So  wflrde  er  Sich  um  kehren."* 

Frederick's  royal  coDtempt  for  the  vulgar  re- 
Eiiainia  of  gismmar  and  ordK^raphy  has  loa^ 
beea  matter  of  notoriety,  and  caltsibr  no  remark 
on  ihe  present  occasion.  Prince  Maurice  waa 
naturally  incensed  at  the  serere  terms  in  which 
be  was  addressed,  and  lost  no  lime  in  offering 
his  resignaiioD.  Frederick's  aaget  appears  to 
tuTe  cooled  in  ihe  interral,  and  he  lairly  begs 
the  jeneral  to  pardon  him  and  be  friends  agaiit. 

As  the  seven  years'  war  proceeded,  the  sing's 
conSdence  in  Prince  Maurice  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  increase,  and  several  letters  occur  in 
the  coll ecr ion,  where  Frederick  asks  urgently  for 
his  general's  advice  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  thai 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  this  or  that  emergency. 
In  the  field  ot  Leuiheo,  immcdiatdy  after  the 
battle,  the  prince  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
field  marshal,  and  in  none  of  the  subsequent  let- , 
cer?  do  we  find  Frederick  writing  to  bim  in  any 
but  the  moil  cordial  aad  coiiSdiog  terms. 

The  most  ioleresiiog  lelier  perhaps  in  the 
whole  colleciion  is  one  written  by  Trederickfrom 
Brandeia  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kolin. 
It  is  ia  the  hour  orrererae  thit  the  hero  appeals 
to  grealesi  advantage.  "  Noiwilhsiauding  the 
great  misfortune  of  Uie  18th,"  he  aays,  "Ibroke 
up  from  Prague  at  three  o'clock,  with  drums 
plaj'ing,  and  as  proud  as  ever,  and  here  I  have 
arriTeil  without  meetiog  an  enemy.  'I'o  repair 
ourmisforiune,  we  must  put  asgood  a  face  upun 
ii  as  we  can.  Only  write  to  me  which  of  the  uo- 
fbrtunale  regiments  are  still  ia  fighting  cotidtiiou. 
My  heart  is  torn,  yet  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I 
shall  know  how  to  efface  ibis  blot  on  the  first 
occasioa  that  ptcscotsitself.  Adieu.  Salute  all 
the  officers  in  my  name."  i 

The  editor  has  not  given  many  of  the  prince's 
lettera,  and  the  notices  of  his  life  are  few  and  far , 
between.  The  work  upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
mav  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  collection . 
offrederick's  letters,  than  as  a  biography  of  the' 
general  whose  name  is  placed  on  the  title-page.  < 


Ulrith,  Herzog  zu  WOrUmbere.    (Ulric,Duke  of; 

Wuriemberg,    A  Contributiort  to  the  History  \ 

of   Wurtemberg  and   the  German   Empire, 

during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation).     By  | 

Dr.  Li-DWio  Hetd.    2  vols.    Tubingen.     1841.; 

The  history  uC  T>u!;e  Ulrie  is  full  of  remarkable ! 

lici'isitudes.    Himself  an  usurper  at  the  age  of  | 

ek'^en.  he  lived  tu  be  driven  in  hb  turn  from  the ' 

throne,  at  a  matnrer  age ;  and,  after  having  been 

re-eF^iabli^hed,  ]iartly  by  military  aid,  and  partly 

by  the  zpal  which  his  couversion  to  the  protes- 

tant  faith  had  awakened   in  hia  fevonr,  it  whs 

oulv  his  death  that  saved  him  from  the  roorliS- 

catioo  of  a  second  expulsion. 

Ulric  waa  ihe  son  ofa  madman, and  whether 
insanity  was  hereditary  in  bis  family,  or  whe- 
ther his  subsequent  conduct  resulted  from  the  in- 

•"Whal   has  become  of  Prussian   honour  7    A 
geneTBl  of  infautry,  with  fourteen  batlalioiu  aad 
twenty  eseadrons,  runs  sway  before  2,500  men  !   If 
yoDi   father  could   hear   this,  it  would  maka 
tarn  in  bis  gnne." 


judicious  education  he  had  receired  daring  lua 

minority,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  conduct 
ilk  ailer  life  was  frequently  calcvilated  to  awaken 
doubts  as  (o  the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect. 
Those  who  had  placed  ihe  child  upon  the 
throne,  sought  to  strengthen  him  there  by  b»- 
troitung  him  to  ihe  Emparoi'a  niece,  the  Frincest 
Sabina  of  BaTaria;  but  this  alliance  became  ona 
of  the  chief  causes  of  his  misfortunes.  With  his 
own  hand  he  slew  Hens  tod  Hut  tea,  whom  h« 
suspected  of  loo  great  iamiliarity  with  the  duch- 
ess; and  ihia  act  not  only  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  powerful  fanily  of  the  deceased,  but  in- 
volved nim  in  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  with  the 
emperor  and  the  other  relatives  of  Sabina,  who 
fled  from  her  husband's  court  and  became  aa 
active  insirument  in  his  ruin. 

Uliic  might  have  avoided  the  gathering  storm 
by  a  prudent  abstinence  from  iresfa  grounds  of 
offence;  but  prudence  was  at  no  time  a  virtue 
of  Ulric's.    Some  citizens  of  Eeutlingeu,  an  im- 

Serial  city,  had  slain  one  of  his  o^era.  The 
uke  seized  upon  the  pretext,  surprised  the 
townspeople,  declared  the  cily  bis  own  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  annexed  it,  without  more  ado, 
to  bis  own  dominions.  Such  an  outrage  waa 
not  to  be  tolerated  from  one  who  had  just  nar- 
rowly escaped  Ihe  ban  of  the  empire.  The  Sua- 
bian  confederation  took  up  arms  against  him, 
and  Ulric,  unsupported  by  his  own  nobles,  who 
were  still  inceosed  against  him  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Von  Hutien,  was  driven  out  of  bis  do- 
mioioDS  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temberg was  sold  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  his  do- 
mestic iiiiBfontmes,  Ulric  had  beeo  involved  in  a 
war  with  bis  own  subjects.  It  waa  in  1514  that 
the  well-known  insurrection  of  Poor  Conrad 
broke  out ;  and  it  waa  only  by  great  concessions 
to  the  insurgents,  that  the  disastrous  troubles 
could  at  length  be  appeased. 

Ulric  continued  an  exile  till  1534,  residing 
mostly  at  the  casde  of  Hohentwiel,  or  at  Momp- 
elgard,  almost  the  only  properly  that  he  bad 
been  able  to  retain.  He  sought  to  interest  Fran- 
cis I.,  of  France,  and  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
Landgtave  of  Hesse,  in  his  cause;  and  the 
growing  power  of  Austria  had  in  the  mean  time 
awakened  so  dhich  jealousy  among  the  Uerman 
priucee,  that  a  feeling  began  to  maoifest  itself  in 
favour  of  the  banished  Iiuke  of  Wunemburg, 
who.  by  his  conversion  to  ihe  reformed  faith,  had 
associated  hia  own  cause,  in  some  measure,  with 
that  of  the  proiestant  party.  Frauce  waa  in- 
duced to  afTon]  a  pecuniary  support;  while  Philip 
the  Magnanimous  assembled  an  army,  and  ad- 
vancing suddenly  into  Wurtemhurg,  gained  B 
victory  at  Laufeu,  on  the  Neckar,  and  restored 
the  banished  diike  (o  his  domiiuoDs,afier  an  exile 
of  fourteen  years. 

At  Caden,  in  Bohemia,  a  treaty  waa  shortly 
afterwards  coucluded,  ihrouBb  the  mediation  of 
Frederick  of  Saxony.  By  tlis  treaty  the  rato- 
ration  of  Ulric  was  confirmed,  but  his  dominions 
were  lo  be  held  aa  an  Austrian  fief.  This  rela- 
tion to  Austria,  louse  a  familiar  expression,  kept 
the  duke  in  hot  water  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  iniroducing  the 
protestant  religion  into  his  dominions.  Aa  a 
member  of  the  Smaknldian  league,  be  fiiniithed 
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ft  eoadagent  to  th«  allies  in  1546 ;  and  on  the 
disastrous  turn  which  the  war  took,  Wurlemberg 
was  the  first  country  agaiast  wbich  [ht  meai- 
meai  of  the  emperor  was  directed.  A  process 
WB*  insliluied  a^iainat  the  rebellious  fSMal,  who, 
this  time  by  a  judicial  decree,  was  on  the  ere  of 
beiog  again  expelled  from  his  dukedom,  when 
death  stepped  in  to  arert  the  disgrace. 

The  history  of  Ulrie  can  of  course  be  looked 
upon  oaly  as  a  fra^meai  of  proTincial  historf  i 
bat  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Germaoy  during  the  ISih  and  16lh  eeaiuries,  a 
better  period  could  scarcetr  hare  been  chosen. 
The  anthor  haa  displayed  much  industry  and 
research ;  haa  diligently  pored  into  all  the  maau- 
scripis  and  archives  of  the  time ;  and  not  with- 
out success :  for  he  has  thrown  much  light  upoa 
political  erents  ;  though  his  style  is  of^en  rude, 
and  uoimporiant  circumstBDces  are  aomelimcB 
dwelt  upon  with  a  proliziiy  that  must  be  weari- 
some to  any  but  a  Wuriemberger.  For  instance, 
the  festiTities  on  tbe  occasion  of  Ulric's  iiia> 
riage  with  Sabina,  are  detailed  with  painful 
mianteoess.  The  insurrection  of  Poor  Conrad 
is  well  told,  and  tbe  conflict  of  parlies,  the  con, 
■litutioQ  of  tbe  Beveral  bodies  in  tbe  slate,  and 
the  motires  of  tbe  chief  aclors,  are  placed 
clear  and  aitracilre  manner  before  the  reader. 
In  this  part  of  tbe  work  no  one  will  blame  the 
author  for  the  minute  details  into  which  he  has 
entered. 

What  is  perhaps  least  to  be  {nirdooed  in  Dr. 
Heyd'a  woric,  is  tbe  erideoi  solicitude  to  extenu- 
ate the  offences  of  Utric,  whose  conduct  would, 
eren  in  his  own  fierce  limes,  hsTe  brought  any 
private  man  to  the  gallows.  The  murder  c* 
Hans  Ton  Hutien  was  tbe  more  atrocious,  a 
the  widow  and  the  widow's  father  remained  a 
tbe  duke's  conrt,  where  the  lady  is  supposed  ti 
have  been  quite  as  familiar  with  her  husband' 
murderer,  as  Von  Hutten  had  been  suspected  of 
being  with  the  duchess.  Dr.  Heyd  see^e  lo  make 
Ulric's  treatment  of  his  wife  less  odious,  by  in- 
dnsiriously  dlsplayiog  her  faults;  but  though 
she  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  ea  spoilt 
and  as  irritable  as  her  bistorian  represents  her, 
Ulric's  conduct  in  beaiing  her  even  in  the  hooey- 
rooon,  and  obliging  her  to  run  into  debt  for  years 
togelher  to  get  common  necessanea  for  herself 
and  cbildren,  conld  bardly  fhil  to  rankle  in  the 
heart  of  a  proud  and  justly  offended  woman,  till 
at  last  a  sanguinary  cniaslropbe  drove  her  in 
'  terror  to  seek  shelter  with  her  brothers. 

Ulric's  residence  at  Mttmpelgard  is  told  at 
great  length;  but  tbe  insight  so  given  into  tbe 
domestic  life  of  the  German  gentry  of  that  day, 
compensates  for  the  extension  of  the  narralire. 
Here  alio,  however,  tbe  desire  to  place  every 
act  of  Ulric's  in  the  most  favourable  light,  is  fiiT 
too  evideul.  To  suppose,  for  instance,  that  such 
a  man  could  be  actuaied  by  conscientious  mo- 
tives to  quit  one  faith  for  another,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  absurdity.  It  was  his  in- 
terest to  become  a  Protestant,  and  be  became 
one;  it  was  aAerwards  his  interest  to  continue 
one,  or  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  to  shrink 

from  a  second  apostasy.  WnrtPraberg  may  owe  -Compare  Chronique  d'Abou-Djafar  M<Aame4 
her  religious  emancipation  to  Ulnc,  as  England,  Tabari.  Paris.  1836.  G.  Seyfferth,  Artrwwmia 
in  a  great  measure,  owed  hers  lo  Henry  ;  but  I  jE^yptica.    Leipzig. 


tbe  duke  waa,  not  the  less,  «Tea  a  more  rwkless 
instrument  than  the  king. 

Tbe  abuve  remarks  were  already  written, 
when  we  leami  the  death  of  the  author.  The 
work  is  incomplete,  the  second  volume  bringing 
us  only  to  the  resioraiion  of  Ulric,  after  the  lit- 
tle of  Laufen.  With  all  its  defects,  evra  in  its 
fra^entary  form,  the  book  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  historical  literature  of  Germanv, 
and  it  nill  be  mallei  forjust  regret  if  the  pat- 
lishera  should  not  aueceed  in  meeting  with  a 
writer  willing  end  able  to  bring  the  maiorieal 
fragment  to  a  close. 


Glonen  vnd  RmdxtUhmmeen  m  Texlen  ma 
wuersr  Ztit.  ( Veils  of  the  Times,  with 
Noiea  and  Illusiraiioae.)  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered in  Kdnigeberg  by  Ludwig  Walearode. 

Fourth  Edition.  Koni^erg.  1842. 
Shortlt  after  the  accession  of  the  present 
Prussian  monarch  to  the  throne,  loud  and  at 
limes  angry  voices  demanded  a  constitution  as  a 
debt  by  virtue  of  a  loyal  promise,  and  freedom 
of  the  press  as  a  right.  Neither  of  these  demands 
has  been  as  yet  complied  with  ;  hut  as  aeon- 
cession  to  popular  clamour,  which  threatened  to 
become  serious  in  the  extremities  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  instructions  were  given  to  the  cen- 
sors to  act  with  lenity.  Elsewhere  under  Foreign 
Correspondence,  this  is  referred  lo.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  one  of  its  fruits,  and  a  perfect  curi- 
osity in  its  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  strain  of  sai* 
castic  irony;  and  the  fact  of  four  ediliona  having 
appeared  within  as  many  months  sufficiently  at- 
tests its  popularity.  Tbe  German  has  truly  be- 
come much  more  of  a  politician  than  of  old,  and 
bids  lair,  with  tuexpecied  speed,  to  realize  the 
anticipations  of  our  earnest  correspoodeDi  from 
that  country. 
Ludwig  WalesTode  slietches  a  censor  thus; 
"  A  censor  il  in  appearance  like  other  mortals, 
but  his  office  is  something  saperhaman.  He  girea 
direetioDa  Id  genias  and  thoaght ;  and  holds  in  hii 
hands  the  scales  which  belong,  of  rif;ht,  to  etemai 
'  Btice  alone.  In  [be  literiLry  world  he  is  appointed 
execute  the  Pharaahic  Law,  that  all  masculine 
literary  offspring  be  slain,  or  at  the  least  Abelar- 
dized.  The  censorship  of  ancient  Rome  eoosisled 
in  a  tribunal,  which  took  alrtct  cognizance  ri'  the 
morality  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic ;  it  ceased 
when,  al  Cicero  informs  us,  it  could  effect  nothil^ 
beyond  making  men  blush.  Our  censorship,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  cease  nntll  the  whole  nation,  to 
man,  blushes  at  iu  existence." 
The  celebration  of  anniversary  festivals  is  also 
admirably  satirized.  Ludwig  reproaches  his 
laborious  countrymen  with  not  having  as  yet 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  day  of  the  week  and 
month  on  wliich  tbe  world  was  created.  In 
this  cbar^  he  is  however  unhappy  :  as,  accord- 
ing to  divers  and  sundry  calculations,  it  seems 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  l^th  of  May,  correspond- 
ing to  the  28th  of  tbe  Julian  May,  is  the  birlh- 
day  of  the  world  !*)    Few  of  tbe  salient  abaurd- 
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ities  of  ihe  day  escape  him,  and  with  the  help 
of  bis  wbimsical  illusira liens  he  hia  pioduc«d  u 
amuuDg  book. 


These  are  four  BDcienI  Welsh  tales,  innslated 
into  English  by  Lady  Chartoiie  GnesI,  who  has 
added  many  Tabable  notes  to  her  translation ; 
and  Tor  the  able  rnqoDer  in  which  she  has  ac- 

Suitled  herself  of  the  tasV,  she  is  entitled  to  the 
iianka  not  only  of  the  literary  antiquariaD,  bui 
of  the  philosophical  historian.  The  tales  are  in- 
teresting- ID  ih  em  selves,  and  of  their  antiquity 
and  geoQineDess  we  believe  there  is  little  doubt; 
but  ue  chief  Tslue  in'ihe  eye  of  a  judicious  read- 
er, must  be  the  iosight  (hey  aHbrd  ioto  ihe 
maimen  of  the  wild  and  lawless  times  in  which 
(he  scene  is  laid.  lu  this  respect  we  may  par- 
ticnlarjy  direct  attention  to  the  fnurtb  part, 
which  contains  the  history  of  "Kilhwch  and 
01  wen,"  a  tale  |i[abably  of  greater  antiquity  than 
any  to  be  found  in  the  range  of  English  liiera- 
tnre,  and  one  which  presents  ns  with  a  lively 
pictare  of  the  boisterous  doings  of  our  Celtic 
uicestora. 


A  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Ruiiia.  Bjr  A.  N. 
Moua^TiEFF,  Chamberlain  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jeaty,  and  Under  Piocutator  to  the  Most  Holy 
GoTerDiDg  Synod,  St.  Petersburg,  1B38.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blaccuobe,  Chap- 
lain in  Cronsiadi  to  the  Enasia  Company,  and 
B.  A.  of  Merlwi  College,  Oxford.  Oxford. 
1642. 

Tbk  Russian  Church  will  prohnbly  be  called 
to  act  a  more  imporiant  pari  than  it  baa  yet  act- 
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hiatorv  of  mankind,  and  English  rc*dr 
era  should  feel  indebted  to  Hr.  Blnckmore  fov 
translating  this  book.  Rome  is  not  inatieniive 
to  the  eocroachmects  of  the  Russian  Church, 
but  those  encroachments  are  likewise  directed 
against  the  Protestantism  of  (be  Baltic  provinces, 
and  though  proleslani  prelate*  may  not  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  thunder  forth  their  al* 
against  the  autocrat  apostle  of  £astem 
orthodoxy,  it  behaves  them  lo  watch  what  ia  gc^ 
m  in  Russia  with  a  cateful  eye. 
iiteen  hundred  thousand  Russian  subjects 
!,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  induced  to 
sever  their  coDoection  witti  Rome,  and  adopt  lh« 
national  faith.  Such  wholesale  conversions  have 
not  indeed  taken  place  in  those  provinces  where 
ibe  pTotestanl  faitn  jiTevails;  but  there  alsoRus- 
sjsD  congregations  nave  been  established,  and 
are  gradually  increasing  under  the  protection  of 
the  government. 

Respecting  the  present  condition  and  prospeeta 
of  the  Russian  Church,  the  work  before  ns  at 
fords  not  much  information.  The  affaire  of  out 
own  limes  belong  rather  to  the  deparlmetit  of 
polities  than  to  that  of  history,  and  Mr.  Mounts 
vieff  shows  just  as  little  inclination  as  his  trans- 
lator, to  venture  into  a  field  in  which  frank  dis- 
cussion would  inevitably  be  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  perils.  The  history  of  Mr.  Moura- 
vieff  goes  down  only  to  the  year  17Sl,and  passes 
over,  consequently ,  all  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
century.  He  givesalso  but  little  information  t^ 
specling  the  negotiations,  by  means  of  which 
several  successive  popes  endeavoured  to  dmw 
the  whole  Russian  nation  into  the  Roman  fold, 
negotiations  which  on  more  than  one  occautn 
seemed  to  promise  success.  The  work  in  these 
eircnmstanees  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  one; 
but  with  all  its  imperfections  we  welcome  ita 
appearance  with  pleasure,  as  affording  informa- 
tion on  a  sutaject  that  will  ha  altogether  oew  lo 
a  vast  majority  of  it-  — •' — ■ 
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TABLES  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATUEE. 


The  Table  we  now  give  affords  a  Chronological  Surrey  of  the  whole  rfa  Literatoie,  relative  lo 
which  EcarceW  anjriLicg  is  vet  known,  and  even  thai  only  parlially  and  rnsmentarily.  The  pre- 
sent Table  will  seire  to  mate  manifest  that  there  are  other  names  besides  those  of  Lomonosov  and 
SumaiokoT,  EaramziQ  and  Fushkia,  which  claim  notice  in  biographical  works.  If  indeed  only 
those  authors  who  cootiaue  to  be  read  were  to  be  recorded  in  literary  histoiy  and  biography,  no 
very  large  volume  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  A  century  makes  dreadful  havoc  every- 
where with  literary  repuiaiiraiB  and  celebrities,  and  in  the  case  of  Russia  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise, for  the  language  itself  has  undergooe  a  very  coosiderable  change.  The  writers  even  of  the 
"age  of  Catherine"  can  now  be  considered  as  lit  tie  more  than  pioneers,  or  as  having  lougb-heWD  and 
shaped  out  the  matirUl  of  a  literature.  Not  only  have  they  become  more  or  less  antiquated  in 
style,  but  old-fasbionei  in  matter  as  well  as  manner,  owing  to  a  svstem  of  imitation,  more  artifi- 
cial than  artiatical.  Nevertheless,  they  are  too  essential  to  the  literary  history  of  Ruesia  to  be 
omitted  in  our  table  of  it. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  Tht  Foreign  Quarterly  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  publication,  in  communicating  intelligence  relaiive  to  Russian  Literature  and  Art ;  the  Table 
has  been  therefore  made  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  an  Index  to  the  articles  of  that  kind  whidi 
have  appeared,  reference  being  made  in  it  to  those  where  fuller  information  will  be  found.  Much 
scattered  information  is  thus  brought  into  a  single  point  of  view.  We  will  only  add,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  ortbographv  of  the  names,  that  of  the  original  language  has  been  adhered  to — as  far 
as  the  difference  of  its  alphabet  and  characters  from  those  of  our  own  permit,  wiibout  aitemptii^ 
to  accommodate  ihem  lo  pronunciation  or  oiii  own  usual  modeof  spellmg.  3ome  discrepancy  wilt 
in  eonseijueoce  be  found  between  the  same  names  as  they  appear  here,  and  as  they  were  rendered 
in  an  article  upon  Russian  Literature  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  Review  (vol.  i.,}  where 
they  were  more  or  less  disguised  by  the  French  mode  of  orthography. 


RUSSIAN  LITEHATHHE. 


17S0 

1755 
IT66 
1760 

1763,  April 
1764 

nei.  April  4 

1766 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


'i  Constantinople, 
}  no8,  Septem- 
}    berlO    . 


Slepli. 


(  Knuhenninikov, 

I      Pelrovitch, 

(  TAt    Motcme    Univtrnly 

I      FmtnUd. 

i  Popovsky,     Nikolai    Ni- 

l      Vitish, 

(  Volkov,  Phedor  Gri;;orie- 

l      vitch, 

jleadtmy  of  Fitu  Artt, 


I  Karin,  Alexander 


( Abont  1730  .  : 
i  1729,  FebraaiT  '■ 
St.  Pelenborg     ' 

\      m,        i 


The  first  of  the  secular  wrilen 
ofRusaia:  the  one  with  whom 
its  liUrnimre  commences, 
and  not  the  last  in  talent. 
Though  antiquated  in  strle, 
his  Satires  poasesa  a  force  and 
originality  thai  still  reconuDend 

Iieft  oalT  a  small  number  oT 
poetical  productions,  but  these 
gave  promise  of  great  excel- 

ProfeBsoT  of  Botany. 


Poetry.   Translated  Pope's  "Es- 

Cdebrated  Actor.    See  Fonigt 

QtiaTltrty,  vol.  ivi. 
(First  established,  1756)  Charter 

The  "Father of  Rntaian  Poetry." 
See   Fortign   Quarttrly,    vol. 

Poetiy  and  Comedy. 
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jR«MM»  IMtnntn^E^s/Mnak  Cmtury. 


SJetchenoT,  Demetrii 


(  Trediftkonk)',    VaM&U 

(     KiiiloTiteli 

(  EotloToky,  Piiace  Fbedor 


JBtmoYiTey,    Hmxim   So- 
lODloTitel] 
\  Hwkor,  Tuaili  Iraito- 
i      Tilch 
Benenar,  lv«n 
(  Tepkv,  GriKorii  NikUaft- 
(      Titch 

(  Khemnitaer,  Inn  Itum- 
l     Yitch 
(  AUeaimov,    Aleinndn' 


(  TehertatOT,    Priaee 
<     Hiklmil  MOduulo- 
l     vjiek 
\  BokoloT,  Pot.  lT4iui*)teh 


SSkoTadaiHT,  QvnH  Itkb- 
ovilGfc 
<  Ton  VbEn,  Denia  Irano- 

l        TitCfr 


\  KostrovYennillTuiaTitch 


lAitnUiaD,  IT 
[     Feb.  32, 
I  Atwot  1746 


^Taratlar,  I72S  j 
Abowt  1740    .; 

i         1744  \ 

I  1 

>  1738,  Jiue  22    f 
Immcow,  1766    I 

>  PakoT,  1743,      $ 
{     Oct.  3       .1 


HetropchUn  of  Novgonid, »  di«- 

tingmBhsd  preachei. 
Tran9lKt«d  Honu:e>8  SoIirM,  Hol- 

be^B    "UolTerMd  Hirtofy," 

fcc.  &c. 
A  Poet  1^  imibitniiale  eelebri- 
„  ty. 
Some    Lfric    tad    Diunatlc 


Secietaiy   to    tbe    Acaddo;    of 
Sdencea.  A  great  manr  Tn^ 

Hiatorical  Pminter. 
The  rival  of  Looonoiov,  a  toIq- 
micotit  writer  in  erery  depart- 


Mniical  Composer. 

Tvo  Comie  Poenu,  Tragedief, 
J^bles,  ftc.  A  hnmcowu  tat 
eoaiae  writer.  , 

Philomphy,  fte. 

Criebiated  ^'abvliit,  called  the 

Hontan  La  Fontune. 
The  first  writer  of  Ccank  Opo- 

n>  in  the  la^na^ :  Talei, 

Architect. 

"  HiiteiTy  otRmum,"  and  Tarkma 


T^ndatad   Orid'a   • 

I^Maee,"  ftc.  he. 
Dnmatic  Writer;  hii . 

rank   next   to  tboie  of  Ton 

TUn. 
Begiaa  hia  Litenrr  career,  with 

Qie  Hoaeow  Journal. 
EDgram. 
Of  duaieal  repatation  ai  a  Dn- 

matiat  and  Miteellaneons  Writ 

Truidated   "Bnlly'i  Memoin,'* 

fcc.  tec. 
Translated  paxtof  Honer^IliBd, 

Apvleini,  Onian,  ke. 
Dramatic  pieces  and  tramlatiaiii. 

Sbetdi   v€  Raaaian   Hiffanr, 

Ac. 
A  eelebvated  Aiehitect.    Hade 

design*   tar   To-bnilding    tfa* 

Krrailin  at  Moscow,  bnt  the 

project       was       abandoned. 

TrawUted  TilraTfas.    4  vols. 

DittiDgiiished  Lfrie  Poet. 
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NlNETEEmfl  CENTORY. 


1901 

1801,  March  12 


Tdten,  Ynrii 

(  GoUkOT,   Itw    Ivano-  1 

l      viwh         .        .         i 


1803 

1803,  JuaaiT  S 
lflD4 


1805,  Sept.  17 
180S 


1807,  Sept.  2T 
1B07,  July  39 


I8p9,  JqIk  S.    . 

IB09,  Not.  3D 

1810 

1810 

leio 

1810 
Ml 


S  FImUct,  So^ei  Iraito- 1 
\      Titeli  .  J 

I  VoIkoT,  Phedor  Inno-  3 
;     vaeh        .'      .    ,    ) 


(      Vladimirovitefa  \ 

i  MakbaroT  Petr.  Ivano-  i 
\      Titch 


Kursk,  I73&  . 
Abovt  1739  . 
MoMOV,  1TS3 


Shabin,  Phedor 
Pmn,  iTsn  Pctroritch 


J  HnnTiev,  Mikhail  Ni- ; 


,  Ales.  Pctro-  ) 
{     ritdi  .         J 

(  DaihlujTa,  PrinceEs  Gkh- 
\      lerins  Ranonovna 
<  KarpiokTi  Nikon  Ear-  ) 
\      poTiIdi      .        .         J 


81.  Peitnfrari:,  apiiHif. 
'  It  now  eontaini    np- 
,    wards  of  337,000  print- 
ed booki  and  H88. 


PlaKtt  (Lenhin) 

(  BamoTakj,  Stephan  T4- 


1773  .     \ 

Oct.  25, 1733 

(Booleiuk,    t 
(      28,  1757 


1754 
1740 


ima  39,  1737   . 
Oct.  29,  1734 


ArctitecL 

«  Eiatory  of  Prttr  tlu  GtM" 

ISTOli. 

Ge«t«phr,  fce.  IhoKkledpor- 
tions  Of*'  Bnffon'i  Naiaial  Hu- 

View  of   the  Roniaa  Emnin, 

Architect  1  boilt  the  Tuuidu 
Palace,  ftc,  St.  Peterabmg. 

Bcolptoi.  Among  hii  Burelirit, 
thOM  of  RegnliiB  uul  CudiUu 
the  moat  aoted. 

0«e  of  the  noit  admiiol  Bu- 
■tarn  Poeto  oT  hit  tone.  H> 
"  Diuhenka,"  esleened  >  aw- 
te[piec& 

Dramatic  Writer. 

CniiaaBu  TmuUatiDn,  &c. 
Comedin.      Periodical   Lileti- 
tare, «  Zrctel."  (Spedalor.) 


Two  Epie  FoenH,  the  «  Ronii- 
da,"*nd  "Vladimir,"  btaiifi 
man;-  dnuoatie  piecea,  Odes, 
Ac.  he. 

PcwLry  and  varioiis  mml,  J^ 
iMophical,  and  hiMorieal  pie- 


Chiefljr  Tranaiatiow.  ArifoUr) 
**  Oriaudb  FnritwD,'  tuc  Ste 
FortigK  Qaortfr^,   toI.  uiii' 

HiteeQaneouiLiteiatnre.  Tdo, 
fte.  Admired  for  tlie  riegiicc 
of  fail  style. 

Bomt  Comedin,  and  other  lilm- 
rj  prodactioM. 

Medical  Writer. 


Poetry,  TraaslatioiiB,  kc. 


The  celebrated  Hetiopoliian  of 
Moscow  1  wiota  beaUea  a  nsl 
nimber  of  SeraMos  and  IK>- 
eourses  ( 16  rob.)  Taiiout  othn 

Mathematiet.  Traaalated  Ed- 
ler's  Letters,  and  Taeito*. 
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H  £«teMP>— JVtMMMk  CMilwy. 


BimknKeh,    IfikhaU ) 


PodihcnkiT,  VuaOi  Ser- 
geMtdt     . 
M«z1n 
TIM     Komi     UmtthOf 

qptned,J*lv 
NabUinoT,    Aldm    ffilco- 
iMviteh 
<  AkisBOt,    Inui    Aldaio- 
j     vilch 
BviliGsh-KBmentiky,  Ni- 
kotai 

rdtfild- 


;  Tchebotvev,  JQiaftton 


Omto*,  Tlsdukv    . 

j  Lopt^thiti,  Itkn  VUdiioi- 

{      roriteh 

( ItanciT,  Phedor  Phednv- 

{     Tilek 

i  Dntnunw,  OkMtl  Bd- 

t  Mosda-PusUdn,  -    C 
i     Akkfei  InnoTitch 


BatiiukoT,  ConlUii^e 


C  NtmkoT,  Nilcolai,  Irano- 
l      Titch 

',  Talberg,    Itba    Inno- 

I  Gninsliltiii,  Z>]^&ar  Aui- 
»     klevltcli    . 
(  HUown,  Mikhaa  TMi- 
'      Ueritcli     . 

Piiiux    Irmn 


i  IT38,  Dee.  M    J 
I  17W  I 


1770 
},Feb.84 


i  1656,  Feb.  84      j 


PaVlicatioiii. 
Actor  and  Qmnatic  Writar,  at- 
thor  nbo  of  lemal  po«ini  *>d 


MiscdluiMu*  Writer. 


>  Foreign  Q^arUrti,  Talmtw 
aix. 

HiEloric&l  Painter. 

NuDCToiu  vrodu  ttiatlTe  M 
Rasshul  Histoi;  and  Aietueo- 
logy, 

FnfenaT  of  Ardutectnte,  bo^ 
tlie  Eaziui  CatlLedral,  9t.  Pe- 
ters tnu^,  and  eeveral  other  «dl> 
ficeii  at  Peterhof,  Ilc.  fcc. 
ElementaiT  course  of  BuMJaa 
Hirtorj,"  kc.  Tonnded  the 
"Sodety  of  Ranan  Hirtorr 
and  Antiqidties." 

Celebrated  Traxic  writer. 

Taiious    H«al    and    Didaetic 


JnlrS 
1774 


i  1744,  April  in 


(  Dolfondd,    I 
f      MikhailDV 


t  Kapniit,  Tanili  Vasailie- 
J      vilch 


<  AleliMeT,  Phedoi  Yaltov- 
\      tevitch 

Ltw,  PaVol  ynricrttch 
(  BiMtofantkr,  Dmitrii  9te. 
I     phanoT 


tt  Lyrw  Poet  of 


Dramatict. 
The  motten 

Bnraian  ArchnoIogTi  &«■ 
Hathcmatiea,  4ce.     "  T&ialriiall 
Jonnial" — tiuul.      Leaiisg'a 
"  Dnmatiit^e." 
Whether  EtiQ  aetoally  living  ir 
not,  this  writer^  lilerary  and 
meDtoI  exinenee  now  terminat- 
oL    Pw  tome  aeeoont  of  hii 
pEodaettou,  and  a  tranilatioM 
of  1^  "  Dying  Tano,"  fee  Rn- 
Quarltrif,  tc^  it. 
TiBKdatfona,  aad  Hirtorieal  and 

JIGsceUaneona  pieces. 

Miaeellaaeons  Literature.  "ZU- 

voftatlz"    (The   Painter),    a 

Satirical  Jonrual;  Specimen  tt 

j     a  Dictionajy  of  Banian  An- 

thors,  &c>  be. 
mrunatic  Writer, 
JCuispnRteaca. 
PoeUT,  aatfarei,  Epjatlev,  fce. 
Lyric  Poetry,  Epiatlat,  kt. 
Bank*    h^h  as  a  Lyric  PoM. 

eoDDo  Dramatic  Pieces. 
Portnut  Painter. 
Operai  and  other  DraiaatlC  pla- 
ces.   Batirea  and  Poetical  Epia- 
tlca.fc*.  „      _ 

Painter.       Calkd    the    RuiMaa 

Cannletlo. 
iTalei,  ftc. 
Crl;hrated  Mnaieal  ConipoMC 
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Kvtim  Lamilim    Jfimiimmtk  Ctmtmy, 


18SS,  Jan.  S 

18S7,  Jnwry  IT 

IB27 

lB2t,  February  JS 

1837,  Jiuke  ST 

IS28 

1828,  Feb.  10 

I8»,  JUf.  8 

1829 

1889 

18SS,  Julr  36 

1839,  Not.  J 

ISM^Dm.27 

1630,Jii]tS6 


1831,  Ju.  IS 
ISSI,  Feb.  2T 
mi,  t*D»  39 

1838,  Feb.  3 

1S34,  Dee.  21 
183S,  April  17 
183S 

1830,  Feb.  7 
ISSS 

1839,  A^  7 
lSSe,Oct.20 


Petiovitch 


jNOuilM  Phe- 

doroTJIch 
KndriftUhev    Felr.    Ui- 

khailoriteb 
OxRoUlumlEy,  Nik.Ta< 

Icortevitch 
ItitliMkT,   And.    Takor- 

UrUeh    . 
GriboicdoT,  Alex. 
Pnkapkitir,  Inn  Prako- 

phieritch 
BeketoT,  NOioUi  Andree- 

iKmuloT,  Ylftdiinir 
PTeUdiuikT  -  Meletskj, 

Tuiii  Ales. 
KiiloT,  Alexander 
OoienitihUlMv-KntiiNr, 

Parel  iTonoritcb 
Bronevtik]r,   Seswn   Bog- 


)      iioa,  iua,  xoj^ 
1 1790,  May  33     ) 


lunailoT,  Alex.  Ye^Uno- 

Titch 
Delng,  Baim  Astm  An- 

tODoriteh 
KoxIorAy,  (Mp  Anloao- 

Tlteh 
Ool<milii  (Capt)  TauOi 

MikbaUontcb  • 


Bei^Tadlii 

Maitd^     Itu    Petra- 


ZwietlMT,  Severin  Alek- 
KhTortOT,  Ct.  Dmitni  I*a- 


KipKUky,  Oraat 
(  BdMoT,    Platon    Fetn>- 
t      Titch 


\     Dee.1 

17«6, 

1790 

!    ™ 

{ 1786,  Not 

17 

17« 

1793 


179S 
N.  PetenbniK, 
17«7 


Mo«»w,  1777 

St.  Pelenbwg, 

1767,  July 

I7B4 


Ik,  IT6I    j 


A  writo'  of  European  celebrity 
H  an  HiMMiao.  Beeidet  Hi*. 
toiy,  cultivated  General  Lile- 
ratnre,  Critkinn,  Poetry,  Jtc- 
fcc. 

'■  Dnnni"  or  NatJooal  TraditiaBt 
•■d  Ballade  "  VoiDatoTiky.'' 
—See  Fonigm  Qwirfcrly,  Tol. 

Caiued  to  be  printea  MRDennN 
wotka  telatire  to  Bosnaa 
Hiitory  and  Arehnology. 
Foonded  the  RuioAiiTDnKT 


Poetry. 

Beienee  and  Katnial  SirbKj. 

ArchmtloKy,    Grecian    Aatiqiii- 

tua,*v. 
See  Fwtign  Qaorttrly,  tol,  xtf. 

Eminent  Beiilplor. 

Hiilarj,  Geofrai^,  he.  Tnat- 

lated  KlopMock't  Meniali  in 

poee,  fce.  Ac. 
HueeUaneona  Writer,  and  editor 

of  aereral  periodlal  wvAr, 
Lyric  Foeby.    Hia  aongt  mneh 

Ekgiac  Poetry. 

Traulated    Pindar,    Henod, 

A«. 
"  Geography  and  Hiaton'  of  Oe 

Caucatoa,"  be. 
Eminent    Critic:    Lectnrca    on 

Rosaian  Literatore.    l^«nilt- 

tioni  aad  Imttationa  oTClaHic 


Poetry,  Literature,  fce. 

Eminent  Stniieal  Compoanr. 

NarratiTe  of  Tarioni  Voyages 
and  Marine  Eipedititraa. 

"Binb  of  HoBMr."  Lyrical 
Poem  in  two  Cantos,  "nuu- 
lation  of  "  Leai"  from  Sfaaka- 

Sereral  Hiitorical  Wotki. 
Tlie  moat  eminent  SoMian  Senlp- 
lor,    See  For.  Qaort.  to),  xvi. 


FoetryaBd  Diana. 

"Letten  of  a  Bnuiau  Naral 
Officer"—"  Southern  Coast  of 
the  Taurida," — "  Jonmey  from 
Trieile,"  Ae.  fee. 

Hiatoiical  and  Portrait  Painter. 

Edited    and    pablished    many 
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i.iitratare—JfMmmtA  CmOtry. 


1837,  Oct.  IS 
1837 

1837,  Dec.  4 
1837,HBKh  IS 

1837,  Oct. 
I83T 

1838,  Bept. 
1839 

1839,  JiDO  2S 
1841,  April  9 


BcdktiaTitiMi*,  Eugeaii 


(  Bestnzliev,    Alei.  (M«r- 

(      liMky) 

(  Oilankr,  Bmib    Inno- 

1      viteh 

(  VeaerilinoT,  Dmitrii  Vlft- 


Kokodikiii,  PhedoT 

Sriniii,  FaTcl 
(  VoiekOT,    Alex.    Phedro- 
I      Tilch 

T  (Admiral)  Aler. 


1793 

MoMMW,  180B, 

Ek^l.  14 


}Ehacfeov,  1 

i  ™     ■    1 


Tb«  mart  eelebntod  of  >U  the 
Bnuian  Poeti  of  tbe  preteul 
centnTT.  For  ui  uticle  on  hiv 
"  Folun"  and  some  othM 
prodncIiiMM,  KQ  for.  Q«arl«r- 
/y,  TOl.  ix. 

Hetr<m>lil«D  of  Kiev.  An  ei- 
ccedingl;  indmtriDDi  writer  in 
hisli^  uid  otlker  depwluenli, 
tnthortrf'twoinwks  onRtutiiB 
Literary  Biography, — oiie  of 
ThetdogiMl,  the  other  of  Secu- 
lar nuthon. 

FMtiy.  Hii  Fables  aod  Ttlet 
in  verae  nnk  very  lugb. 

RanwntLc  Tale*, "  AnuOet  Bek," 
Ik.      See  Farriglt  Qawftriy, 

Bcalptor,  stataes  of  Enluwr  and 
Barclay  de  ToUy,  &«. 

Sanlu  high  as  an  Elegiac  Poet. 

Poetry. 

LatidseBpe  Painter. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Topography  u»d  Fine  Arts. 

Didactic  and  DeseriptiTe  Poetryt 
Satires,  Epistles,  &c.  Tian»- 
lated  aU  Viigil's  froi^. 

Criticism,  PhiloBophT,  &e. 
Rector  of  the  Uosc«v  UniTeni- 

ty.  Aiebnology)  Criticism,  &c. 

Edited  the  "  Vutnih  Europei" 

(Gnropean  Herald). 


LTVIKG  AUTHOHS  AMD  ARTISTS. 


AleluandrDT 

Bakhtnria 

BaratiBilcr 


Benedictov 
Brinlov,  Earl 
Alexander 


Bmni,  Phedor  Antonovitch 


Bulgaria,  Tbaddeot     • 
Davido*,  Dsai* 

fflinka,   Betga   If  ikolai- 

Titeh 
GUnIca,  Pbedor  Nikolai- 

^tch 
Glinka,  Mikail 
Glinka 
Gogol,  Iran 


1774 
1 1778 


Aa  admired  Poet. 

Popular  writer  and   Tonrist :   "  Mdwrfci" 
(Ocetches  of  CeoMantiDDplB),  "Boipho- 


Poetry. 

Painter. 

Eminent  Architect. 

Historical  Painter,  &e.  See  Fonign  Qiuir- 
teHff,  Tol.  n. 

A  very  popular  and  derer  writer,  ai  a 
NoTcliat  and  painter  of  mannera.  An 
Bceonnt  of  some  of  his  pndaetioD*  givni 
— Forti^  Qaarttrly,  vol.  tiU. 

Popular  Poet,  fcc. 

Laldy  pnbliihed  s  magniAcent  work  on  the 
TBmains  (d"  Greek  Architcctnre. 

Dmnatic writer.  TratililBtedYonng's'<Night 
ThonghtB." 

MiKcUaneons  Literature,  "Letlen,"  "Alle- 
gories," &e.  ftc. 

Muiical  Cotoposer. 

Architect. 

"  Anberid,"  *c. 
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Gmdi,  cnkoki 

Orl«niev,  TMdU 
lUrin,  NlkcdKi  Imwriteh 
Katneoskr,     PaTel    PaWe- 

ritth 
Eatenin,  Panl  Aleiudro- 

Tttch 
EliMiimkoT        , 
Keteher 
KkmelniUkr,  HfloAu     Iv« 

aovitcb. 
Ksckv,  It&q 
EriloT,  IfBD  Andteoritdi 
Knkoluk,  Ncalor 
Knkolalk,    Neitor   TMaili-   j 

Titch 
Luheteiko* 
Maikor,  Apollo 
HMsIikr.  Oonitantiiie  ?»■    ] 

BCkbuloVf  Andi^ 
MnraTicT-Apoflol 
KucBeADj,  Tuaili  TrophI-   ] 

OdoJcTikr,  Priace 

PanuT,  VladimiT  iTanortteh 

PiMareT,  Alexander    Alex- 

androfitdl 

PBlriOT 

PhilomoT  . 

Podolinskr 

P<«DdiD,MJ> 

PolcToi,  Nikolai 

Pideroi,  Xenopluiii 

SenkovRkf,     Osip     Tvano-   i 


Siakovikf,  Prince  Alex. 
Snegirev,  Ivan  . 

SnihkoT,  Dimitrii 
TekemigiOT,  tbe  IvoOen 
Tkm,  ConMntiiiE   lliihiiii     i 

Ttteh 
Tolitoi,  Cooni 
UihakoT,  Tassili 
Uitrialav,    Nikolai  Genii- 

moritcb 
Veltmaa  Alexander 
Viniecuky,     Prince     Petr. 
■       Andv. 

ToUolcoT,     Alex.    CliriMD 

TMikor,  Ntetai 
Zaginkin,HJ(. 

abdconkft  Taaiili  Aadr. 

ZilAT.A. 

ZotPT,  Raphael    Hikhailo- 
Tftd> 


Boat). 
17BT,  Ang.  7 

1773 


>  1792,  Dee.  II 
1804,  Hay  t 


Tngedf  and  Poetry. 


DnuMtic  Writer. 

PMStf,  TraBilkllmn  (hm  Moore,  Jbe. 

The  celebrated  Writer  of  Fablei. 

Writer  on  tha  Fine  Arts. 

Dramatic  PoetfTi  "  Taaeo,"  "  Leiiewitt,'' 


Poetry  and  Bomuiee. 

Eminent  ArcUtect. 

His   Travels   ia  the  Taorida,  a  gIuhcbI 

Talcs  and  NdtcIb  :  "  Slsvonian  ETenings,'* 

Tletion  and  Somance. 

Poetry  and  Proee  Fietiol. 

Criticism  aad  Fine  Arte. 

Poet  and  Norelin. 
Obied,"    a    poem    on    the    Art    ct   Dia- 
ing. 

oetry.    Hb  ■■  Deer  ud  Heri,"  •  verr  »- 
ponor  iBudnetion. 

Tragedlee. 

Editor  of  the  "HoMMnrTel^raph."  "His- 
tory of  the  Rastisn  Nation,"  ftc.  kc. 

NoTeliU.      See    Fonign    Qwrttrls,    v6i. 


CanHie    Satirical 


("  Banm    BrambeuB") 

Writer. 
Poetry, 
A  very  fertile  Dnunalfc  Writer.    Bee  Ftr. 

Quart.  ToL  i. 
Literary  Hirt«y  and  Biogiaplty. 
Poetry. 

Landscape  and  Arehilectaral  Painters. 
DistingQiahed  Architect    See  Ar.  QMr<. 

Nomiamatolofy.      Cdebniled  as  «  Medal- 
"  Kbgis  Kaisak,"  and  other  Somances. 
Historical  Writer. 
Poetry,  "Iskander,"  "Sbknsik,"    Not^ 

fce.    See  For.  Qwort.  vol.  iil. 
An    elegant    writer.      Lltenry  Kograpliy, 

Critiemn,  Po«try,  kc. 
Poetry,  Pbikdcgy,  fcc. 

Bm  For.  9imi. 

Poet  Translatidu  fnna  Scbilla', 
Goethe,  Byron,  Jm.  Pnw^  Euayi  Hd 
Criltcisn. 

Poetry,  Fables,  &«. 

Novelist.       See    Fomgt    Qaorffrlf,    vol. 
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Fraidffof*,  StptamUr  15. 

lit  tout  faMitMtjmmdtfiu!  Tb»£lui>«, 
luelf  onmiB  with  crowiMd  beads  of  Ueunen 
wd  mcQuclu,  ind  tiemblmg  with  tbe  cmiiiUBl 
fire  of  most  pMoeful  caiutca,  is  leturoed  lo  iu 
oidiiMjy  sad  quiet  coucM.  Th«  fintsicneof  lh« 
sew  csihedrel  bu  b««n  laid  by  the  royal  hand 
of  F'Tcderioki  WiUiam,  ealiad  the  Gecoiui ;  tbe 
niiiisiy  nrifiwa  and  ftuNtde^tjt'gala  are  happily 
pwl,  and  erery-day  life  resDines  its  buqr  and 
Boisytiack.  Our  Oetman  nation  tSTery  original 
ud  etnnge  in  things  of  this  kind.  Otben  am 
utebmliae  holiday*  and  fesliTals  when  a  na- 
tioial  teu  has  been  dooe ;  we  do  so  wb«i  it  is 
Imsdo,  wiibmit  koowiog  whtsi  at  wbetha  it 
t£  b«  fiaisbed._  Tbe  official  joy  of  ihaGenoaa 
new^papon,  praises  with  a  scny  tcid  of  btuoenr 
the  natHoal  eharaetei  and  imptwiaiice  oC  thia 
fitt,  whi(^  is  the  fiiai,  tb^y  say,  whae  Gannan 
princes  aad  Gcnnan  naiioos  (yoo  see  we  are  yet 
u  ibe  happy  plunl)  hare  met  in  a  trne  and 
large  fkalemity,  for  a  great  and  nnirersal  pat> 
poM.  Tb«y  who  like  to  cast  a  Ibok  bebind  the 
Gortain,  aasara  tu  that  King  Frederick  William 
did  not  totM  to  Cologne  only  to  give  three  blows 
with  a  ailrer  batnraer  to  a  great  stone,  or  to 
•boat  hers  and  ihcK  a  bappy  toast.  The  King 
of  Hanaru,  the  ]>Qkes  of  Nassau,  tbe  Arcbduke 
Jubn  of  Anetria,  Prince  Mettentteb,  a  number- 
lenand  namelen  set  of  Gennan  priocea,  dukes, 
sod  cooots,— did  ail  these  really  coma  logetber 
with  the  pioos  deaigu  of  bearins  a  mau  in  a 
eitbedial  1  I  dan  say  they  did  not.  Erery 
party,  erery  opinioa,  substiiutea  and  supplies  it* 
own  synpathia  and  wishes  to  this  occauon  and 
iu  n*t  assemblage.  The  liberals  dream  of  a 
general  German  amnesty,  projected  between 
Insiria,  Pnnsia.  Hanover,  and  Bararia.  The 
atiuocraey,  partioilarly  the  gentry  from  tbe 
sboresof  "Ibefreeaod  German  £bine,"  look  to 
these  days  of  C(rfoKDe  as  a  bMrinoiDg  of  a  new 
feudal  and  ehinlrous  time.  The  coostitutiooal 
party  stirs  again  with  its  dd  and  always  new 
dcare:  its  "deniqnaceoseo:"  Prussia  nmtt havt 
4  tmulitvlion.  So  they  say,  and  the  kiw  smiles 
and  shakes  bi>  bead  and  soouldet*,  nodding,  bis 
ttfrain :  Abf  yrl,  my  ehUSdrm,  tht  time  it  not  ytt 

Tbe  ioiiabitauts  uf.  Cologne,  a  clever  ai>d  in- 


duslrioo*  aort  of  people,  made  tbe  best  of  all 
these  denKBanmtions,  acclamaiiww.  and  ded^ 


Tbey  toc*,aiidwithMlk__ 

amra  iron,  the  iDOKy  from  thair  goasia;  not 
cceaideniif  wbetbeitbey  woe  king*  or  beggars, 
'  '  I,  aiiatocratB  or  re|»^li- 
igwsjwho 


oana.   Two  Epglubmoi, 
bad  dropped  tola  this  I 


^.._  __.  _.  bustle  and  noiae  without 
tbe  luast  isNiiradon,  paid  to  the  general  entbo- 

forty  francs  per  nigbt  for  one  room  and  two 
beds.  Obeerre,  too,  that  ibey,  not  being  ahla 
lo  find  an  bold  to  remain  in,  fbmid  this  most 

Seaerous  and  disinterested  honnlality  in  iba 
onsa  of  an  bcueet  patrician.  High-street,  No. 
It  most  be  ooofeseed,  at  any  rate,  that  C(v 
loane  is  not  tbe  town  for  a  great  and  national 
MMemnitf .  Nowhere  in  Germany  is  the  fteling 
of  ezolosiTeand  isidated  Belfiam  drivsi  to  so  dis- 
agreeable a  point  as  in  tbal  place.  Cologne  doea 
not  know  anything  higher  and  more  sdemn  than 
it*  ;tH-i«ii>cA,  iia  town-ball ;  and  ao  fit*  grander 
than  it*  aamiral.  So  here  they  bu  dresaed  np 
tlie  old  and  vmerabia  niio  of  their  eatbedial  lik« 
a  sebodboy  in  holiday* ;  tike  tbe  bau/'gnt  of 
Mardi-gT<it  at  Pshs.  Flowere,  ribbons,  itud- 
aida!  uie  mean-looking  proceauoo,  tbe  weaii- 
some  illomiaatioa !  that  was  all.  And  «ach  a 
thing  they  call  the  first  nalianaiyiilc  and  ibe  con^ 
mencement  of  a  new  Qerman  era ! 

Of  all  tbe  sayiiigs  and  doing*  which  are  really 
going  on  in  Frustia,  indeed,  one  doe*  not  know 
what  is  likdy  to  come.  There  it  notbing,  e«t> 
taioly,  ofibe  old  staid  eharaeier  in  his  U^jeny 
Frederick  William,  in  a  gtirring  and  conitnusl 
eaciiement— now  tbe  godfatber  of  an  English 
[wince,  and  then  a  wedding-gneat  of  tbe  Hnnian 
emperor;  sttnf  and  driTCD  l» arest) ess  detite  of 
aorelty,  of  action,  and  of  wotj ;  pc^Mlar  in  Ua 
■peechaa,  and  mooarcbic  tnliie  melmaticas ;  pnv 
greaaiTe  when  be  thinks,  more  Iban  comerraiiva 
whenever  he  acts — this  king  throws  himself  into 
so  many  comidicated  qaesiicsi^  and  triea  so 
mncb,  that  in  the  end  be  will  see  nimself  obliged 
to  do  MvautMng  be  isnow  not  thinking  of.  Aus- 
tria looks,  from  the  green  and  romantic  hiUi  of 
Johanoisberg,  at  alt  his  movement*  with  a  moat 
attentJTe  and  careful  eye.  Not  the  leaat  inolined 
to  follow  this  leader  of  the  modem  age  in  his 
dangefoos  leDdenciea,  ullerlf  incapable  to  sin^ 
^e  wiib  bim  in  tiis  popnlaniy,  she  must  never- 
theless tie  hersdf  content  to  move,  and,  out  of 
lireatb  bv  the  imwooicd  exereise,  keep  lo  Iu* 
aide  as  cIoBe  a*  poaaible,  if  Ak  would  nut  lo*e 
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Forngn  Corrt^iidmct. 


Oct. 


keiinmpantiaaiiiaMiiuuiiffiun.  PriocaHe^ 
tnnii^,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  did  not  think  of 
letTing  Eooigtwanh,  hit  eutle  Id  the  raccmi 
of  the  BcJiemian  forest,  oame  ooIt  to  Colosne 
Lt  last,  to  eouDlerbalaiice  m  Mme  degree,  by  nia 


potent  preMDca,  the  ioflucoue  of  eo  meddlesome 

—  J   j^^ _  i_: —    — -*^— '*--^tr  tTDfMg"'  '^~ 

TT,  who, 


and  dangerotu  a  king,  porticutBrijr  amongst  the 
Wic  pan  of  the  Auasian  gentn  — *^-  ---'^- 
time  of  the  difference  with  the  anil 


been  always  such  wclctHue  guests 
beig.  Theie  was,  I  am  very  sure, 
stranger,  Dot  one  guest  of  the  fitt,  so  much 
mituyE  ss  Prince  Meileroich.  la  the  xrft  and 
mild  eye  at  the  great  statesman,  I  saw  a  ^anee 
which  reminded  me  of  a  suosettiDg.  This  great 
yenios  roust  koow  that  his  time  is  otw.  That 
u  why  he  already  gives  way,  and  yields  1 
leadencies,  to  some  inttitutioos,  which 
•U  in  aeoocdBBce  to  his  old  eyslem.  Amiria 
giret  railways,  reforms  the  post-offise,  tries 
some  renoTationa  in  the  costomt-mstem,  and  no 
looser  shuts  ap  her  froatiers  to  the  thoughts  or 
to  the  merchandise  of  other  coiuitries.  Why, 
then,  here  wa  hare  no  more  the  Anstriaof  tSlS. 
The  freeh  and  cool  breath  of  a  new  dawn  alicady 
blows  orer  the  moimtains  of  the  finest  and  rich- 
est laad  ui  Germany.  It  must  grow  into  fiill 
day,  and  it  will- 

If  there  is  a  political  sod  national  rums  tot 
Germany, — ana  who  would  deny  or  doubt  it  1 — 
its  coadilioas  lie  not  in  a  Prussian  consiiuilion 
merely,  or  a  oustoms-onioD ;  nor  inihs  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  first  traits  of  which  are  now  ptx- 
mitted  m  this  paper  end  now  to  that ;  nor  in  the 
■ettlement  of  the  dynastic  dilemma  in  Hanorer 
nor  fn  the  union  of  all  the  "  disftela  maiAra"  in 
one  body,  coveted  with  the  unilorm  of  a  PrussiaD 
g^ieral  or  miaisler.  No,  there  is  another  oo- 
opeiation  needed  to  so  large  and  gnud  a  result. 
Germany  is  noihing,  and  will  nerer  be  aDythtng 
in  EuK^B ;  neither  a  oaiiDU  by  itself,  tndepeo- 
daat  from  Bussia,  or  from  England,  and  safe 
a^iainst  France;  uor  indeed  a  political  and  mate- 
rial unity  of  nny  kind ;  as  long  as  Austria  does 
not  give  up  the  isolation,  the  hermetic  Septra- 
lion,  in  which  she  has  kept  aloof  from  Qerman 
progress.  Austria  and  Prussia,  not  Austria,  or 
Prussia;  that  is  the  question.  They  separated 
from,  and  lost  each  other  at  RalUion  ;  let  them 
meet  again  at  Frankfort. 

It  is  not  the  spirit  or  the  disposiiitxi  of  the  na- 
tioa  that  resists  this:  it  is  the  tenacious  and  ob- 
stinate habit  of  the  governments,  the  rotten  and 
foul  systemsof  diplomacy,  which  set  themselves 
against  a  loaged-fiir  union.  For  tbe  German 
naiioD  begins  to  awake,  and  to  look  aroimd  with 
her  own  eyas.  A  political  sense,  an  inleresl  for 
public  life,  a  feeling  of  the  want  of  nationality, 
are  making  themselves  anderuood  at  last  as 
bard  as  ever  [bey  can.  That  old  feverish  fright 
of  policy,  that  sacred  reverence  for  names  and 
shadows,  they  begin  to  disappchr  like  misty 
clouds  of  night  at  the  break  ormoroing.  For  it 
is  not  only  m  philosophy  and  literature,  but  in 
political  realities,  in  Ibe  interest  of  a  common 
wealth,  irade,  and  commerce,  that  a  a^t  and 
never-before-known-of  quickness  spreads  itself 
all  over  Germaoy,  Tbe  centre  of  these  move- 
ments is  not,  where  foreigners  commonly  believe 
it  tu  be,  on  the  Ebine,  at  the  west  fiooticrs  of 


the  Gouniry ;  but  fbc  FntMia,  it  is  rathei  ia  tbe 
provinces  of  the  Eaat,  in  Silesia,  and  East  Fn» 
sta ;  and  tor  the  rest  of  Genmny,  in  the  quiet 
and  siloil  hearts  of  our  tamM  ioA  moontaina. 
At  HeilbrooB  near  the  Neckar  resides  the  man, 
who,  with  tvro  Ttdnmes,  throwa  eat  by  a  jure- 
nilebaad,  has  stmck  with  a  daring  power,  ad- 
mitted by  his  best  opponents,  against  the  whole 
bttildias  of  the  eeolesiastiea)  syston,  Frederic 
David  Strauss.  £Sa  moet  zealou^  and  bold  fol- 
lowera,  Feurbach  and  Bauer,  go  oa  the  same 
wav ;  banished  by  the  government  tnan  their 
cathedrals,  but  aarraundeid  with  the  whole  na- 
tion as  an  undistutbable  auditory.  These  men 
in  Mie  half  of  their  notions  may  be  more  false  than 
erne,  mwe  dangerous  than  safe ;  but  m  the  other 
half  iher  mark  the  breaking  awav  of  the  old 
landmarks,  and  for  that  I  refer  to  tnem.  Huge 
at  Dresden  earries  the  ensign  of  ibis  forlon^hcwe 
detachment ;  he  struggles  with  an  tnaediUe 
courage  and  boldness  against  the  govenments 
<^  Prussia  aqd  Saxe,  and  his  task  is,  to  make 
popular  and  practical  the  great  iimovatiwis  of 
pbilosophy  snd  literature,  as  Ikr  as  a  German 
journal  (Vfulseht  JahrMelier)  can  do  »a  What 
Strauss,  Feurbach,  Batter  and  Boge  are  thusd<«kg 
from  one  side — the  scientific— is  pursued  by  the 
poets  end  Auifaora  of  the  modern  school  at  Aa 
other  one— the  lesihetical.  Gutzkow,  Hosen, 
Lanbe,  and  oihna,  whose  names  are  not  koowa 
beytxid  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  although  they 
well  deserve  to  be  known,  are  busy  master^  die 
stage  tor  the  new  ideas.  Herwwh,  Hofiman, 
Din^ristedt,  Prate,  with  their  free  and  lood 
sm^  tend  forth  lidioga  of  the  sew  a^iDf  of 
pcdiiical  life  and  liberty.  These  tendmeiee,  u  a 
word,  are  no  longer  the  property  of  some  learned 
men,  or  the  idealistic  dreams  of  a  tew  exalted 
poets ;  tfaey  are  founded  in  (be  consciousness  of 
tbe  entire  natit»L  What  a  philosopher  or  a  poet 
thinks  and  sings  in  the  litde  asylum  of  his  gar- 


the  n 


ter  SchOn  at  'SOnJgsbeiY— glory  and  honour  to 
his  name ! — says  in  plain  and  hard  words  to  the 
ear^'of  bis  royal  masier.  It  resotmds  throagboot 
all  the  chambers  of  deputies  in  Germany;  Caiis- 
nihe,  Stuttgart.  Darmstadt,  Cassel,  give  echolo 
these  complaiDts  and  teelamaiioas ;  and  the  na- 
tion astonished  at  first  and  perplexed,  itself  takes 
up  rhe  work  at  last,  makes  it  its  own,  and  pur- 
sues it  wiih  mcne  or  less  happiness,  &r  a*  the 
juncinre  of  present  afihira  ana  the  bounds  of  an 
(qipoeitioD,  yet  loyal  as  it  is  decided,  will  allow. 
I  attempt  to  give  you  here,  in  slight  outline 
only,  an  idea  of  what  ia  going  on  in  out  countrv- 
France  and  England— we  know  it  but  too  well ! 
do  not  take  as  great  a  notice  of  such  endeavour- 
ings  and  b^nnings  as  they  otigbt  to  do.  Too 
much  occupied  by  ibeir  own  interests — England 
is  only  awaie  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
movements  in  G)«many,  as  tar  as  ihey  are  at 
may  one  day  grow  dangerous  to  her  ovm  power 
anci  dominion ;  and  France  looks  still  upon  os  as 
upon  a  lantaslic  and  idealizing  people  of  poets 
and  thinkers,  very  little  fitted  tor  a  polilieal  mis- 
sion or  position.  Yet  it  would  be  well  for  both 
to  know,  and  to  have  some  interest  in  knowing, 
that  the  excitement  1  have  described,  and  which 
occupies  the  wiiole  coimtry  without  r^[ard  to 
custom-houses  and  puspoiKiffiees,  is  indeed  a 
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Mtional  raciMmcBt  It  will  bM  briuf  Ibrth  k 
keavr  >Bd  dfcutTe  Catutroyhe;  avrer  will  it 
cm}  ia  what  is  cillad  a  ReTolutiaD  :  fbi  this  nei- 
ihei  tha  p<ditieal  compUcationi  aie  m)  ihrcatea- 
ing  aa  in  Fraaee,  tux  the  aoeial  aa  ia  England. 
Proridenee  leada  the  Gotub  natioo  a  wifteT 
wajr,  thowb  it  maf  be  a  mtiah  laager  and  slaw- 
ta  one.  fiat  yon  BboaU  not  leare  na  in  Ibis 
track  we  araponuing  without  yowr  biotbeilT 
attention  and  aaaiiiaitee.  Eaglwi  aad  French 
kaoir  little  or  oar  Oerman  liteiattite  but  to  the 
limes  of  Old  Gdthe  or  Father  LeMiuir.  A  few 
Dame*,  Tieek,  Novalia,  Htfrnan,  ifdmer,  alt 
very  vncooDeeted,  bare  found  tbairway  aeroK 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  En^iah  Review  aa  well  as 
in  I  be  FroMh  Feuilleton  w«  sea  ovtselvea  gene- 
rally judged  by  tbinga  which,  haying  heme  their 
fniiia  ainMwsi  m,  are  themielTes  paaring  away. 
Tjeck  and  ue  Romantic  School  had  their  great 
merita  and  they  enjoy  a  well-merited  leputalioa ; 
pensioiia  of  &Biinan  Fiinees,  while  thejr  are 
finng,  and  Dccrolo^iea  d  (Jerman  biogrsphera, 
when  they  are  dyine.  Uhland,  the  Oetman 
loTe-biid;  Rucken,  the  oriental  nighttngale; 
Freilienth,  the  eule  of  the  d«Mn ;  they  lutve 
had  their  times:  bbi  they  ate  mute  now,  and 
their  awael  songa,  utieMd  in  melaitcboly  nighta, 
their  complaining  ihiiaka  and  sighs,  only  flntler 
•way  like  the  rtHce  ol  the  eveaing^  wHtd  on  a 
silent  lake.  Other  empathies,  other  wants, 
raise  iheraselrefl  in  the  midst  of  the  changed  and 
renewed  nation.  They  seize  npoaevvn  the  most 
peaceful  maDifeslalions  of  life  and  genios.  Pain- 
ters desert  from  the  Hadconasand  the  Holy  Fam- 
ilies. At  Dusseldorf.  Leasing  gives  us  Huaa  at 
the  CoDQcil,  a  great  and  powerful  composition, 
ftiU  of  modorn  strength  and  Ire*  ideas;  si  Mu- 
nich, Kaulbach  draws  in  a  true  romantic  style 
his  destruotioD  ofJerasalem,  thedowoGdl  of  the 
old,  and  the  risii^  life  of  the  new. 

Perkapt  you  may  think  I  boast  too  much  of  too 
•mail  and  too  mieertain  a  beginning.  Let  me  be 
candid  and  not  forg«l  the  dark  side  of  my  picture, 
fiiU  of  bright  hope  as  1  yet  claim  it  to  be.  But 
that  gloomy  side,  Mich  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  fonnd, 
where  you  in  Frenee  and  England  seek  it.  The 
''  reactionaire"  tendency,  beliere  me,  has  not  any 
powerfnl  or  active  siroDghold  in  the  piece  where 
Aoastasius  Grun  (Count  Auerspers)  raised  the 
very  first  BODg  of  liberty  and  bold  opposition;  not 
b  that  great  metropolis  where  Cc«nelius  fw  the 
fifteenth  lime  painls  his  doonisdaya,  aaiaos,  and 


demons ;  where  Schellini 
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of  mystic  pbilosopby,  and^  Sislit  bis  principles  of 
firm  and  absolute  slatesmaaahip.  No,  neither 
Vienna  nor  Berlin  are  (he  centres  of  rciardativo 
tendencies.  But  look  at  those  amall,  duskv,  dir- 
ty, poor,  and  miserable  little  places,  called  resi- 
dences of  German  dukes  and  princes !  look  at 
those  men  who  never  saw  anytbinein  their  lives 
hot  ibe  wtdla  of  their  cotlege,  and  then  the  walls 
of  their  bureaus,  shops  or  casinos .'  lotA  at  those 
conTtsaBdconatiiutkinB,andgoveroineii(H,an(lBd- 
tninistrattons,  and  armies, nil  in  duodecimo!  lo»k 
at  those  lackeys  in  geneTBl'B  dress !  Hie  hitret 
aqva,  hie  Bhndvt.  *ie  $alHi.  Thnt  is  ihe  lieel  of 
^chitle?.  Poi-r  Ucrrnany,  whudncfiioi  yeiknijw 
whfli  the  wise  man  teaches,  ihal  it  is  not  wHI  to 
<ake  the  bread  from  ibeehildreauf  thehouseand 
'o  give  it  to  tbe dogs! 
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OvBofllMNgna  of  these  limes  is  the  spread  of 
all  hinds  of  societies  (or  the  ndvaneamakt  of  aU 
kinds  of  knowledge.    Il  ii 

ihe  north  shouM  obey  the  ( , 

that  a  Soandioivian  society  for  the  fvrtbeting  of 
physical  science  sbonH  have  been  fotinded,  hol^ 
UK  an  annnal  meeting  in  the  cities  of  Siod^ 
bokn,  Cqwohagen,  Cbrtstisnia,  and  Gdtkebtngi 
byiimis. 

If  il  is  Mr  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  thesa 
gr^arioas  bodies  by  the  number  of  beads,  ikm 
meeting  hddin  July  lasi  at  Stockholm  must  ban 
surpassed  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  its  sappoi^ 
en.  Not  to  menitoD  the  tribes  of  itidigenons 
Swedes  who  attended  il,  the  govenmeni  steni» 
vessel,  Hcckls,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Db» 
iA  Rvnns  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  Ixought  a 
large  eanjio  of  wisdom  from  Copenhagen,  headed 
by  Ccnferenr^ftd  Orsled,  ihefiist  mnihematiciaa 
of  DeuBatk ;  while  iroops  vf  Noiaemen,  led  t^ 
Professor  Hansleen,  also  a  great  maihematitnan, 
tbrooged  the  steamboats  on  the  lakes,  and  poured 
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down  over  the  Fells.    The  meeting,  though  at 
to  all  wise  men  from  all  pans  irf  the 
not  well  aiiended  either  by  English  o 


presented  himself,  Professor  Johnson  ol 
of  ibe  latter  great  things  were  ejrpected,  and  it 
was  confidetiUy  hoped  that  [be  veteran  Humboldt 
would  gladden  Ihe  eyes  of  the  assembly.  Bat 
alas  for  science '.  the  "  silberne  Hochzeit"  of  iht 
Emperor  Micbotas  happened  in  the  same  weA 
as  the  Scandinevjan  ^ihering,  and  the  Philoa» 
pher,  who  is  also  a  Geheime  Rath,  b«iitg  biddea 
to  the  marriage  feast  ai  Peiersburg,  either  coold 
orwotald  not  come.  The  eitample  of  the 
__t  man  was  followed  by  many  little  ones  in 
Germany ;  for  be  it  remembered  your  German  is 
not  like  alligaiora  and  EnKlisbroen.  ampbibioust 
on  the  ecmtrary  he  is  for  the  most  part  decidedly 
hydrophobic,  and  the  waters  of  the  East  Sea  ar* 
salt  and  rough  enough  lo  fill  him  with  a  feaifiri 
aniieipBiion  of  se»-siehnes3  and  shipwreck.  IC 
however,  ihe  quality  of  the  meeiing  was  not  so 
high  as  had  been  hoped,  its  qnaniiiyas  we  have 
said,  was  undeniable.  So  that  when  the  bands 
froni  Copenhagen  and  Norway  had  joined  nhelr 
brethren  at  Scockholm,  there  were  found  to  h« 
nearly  600  members  ready  lo  brandish  (to  borrow 
the  expression  of  Ihe  president  of  another  society 
nearer  home)  "  the  torch  of  scieaeein  itsnomadk 

Thearrangementaiof  the  provisinalcoramittM 
at  Stockholm,  superintended  by  Baron  Betzehua, 
were  excellent,  and  the  greatest  attention  was 
paid  10  the  comfort  of  ibe  visitors.  The  king 
and  the  prince  royal  behaved  in  the  most  gracious 
way.  The  House  of  Nobles  was  apprtmriaied  to 
the  sections  and  general  meetings,  and  the  fmU 
ace  of  Prince  Carl  given  op  as  a  place  of  evening 
resort.  Tnthese  ft  vourable  drcumstanees  the  in- 
conjruons  m89!>  of  phvsiciani,  gedogisls.  chetn- 
isfs.nnturolists,  botanists,  ire.  fee.  resolved  itself 
with  very  iinle  loss  of  lime  into  various  sections, 
in  the  labours  of  which,  together  wiihthreegeif 
eral  meetings  for  the  sake  of  ihe  public,  rather 
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iotm  iku)  a  week  wts  to  ba  cooHmed.  In  ler* 
HaioriheMSMUona,espeuBlly  in  ihose  formed- ; 
ione  aad  geology,  msDV  p^pcn  were  retd  and 
much  work  WIS,  ilismid.doDe:  but  without  de- ; 
aying  thewoEih  of  the  crops  ibas  reaped  off  these 
NToal  fields  in  the  great  domain  of  natural ' 
Mience,  it  may  be  dot^l«d  whether  the  tma  ben- 
•fii  gBiued  by  these  nishings  logethei  of  laboui- 
era  to  the  harvest,  doea  not  coaBiai  Ie«s  in  aoy  set 
oMaye,  CTammed  end  coaoed  over  moniba  before 
to  be  apouied  out  in  these  Mclioos,  ihaa  in  (juiet 
Unta  and  genial  coorerBatioa ;  end  in  the  vivid- 
neu,  ahnoBt  amountinc  to  rerelatioQ,  with  which 
a  (rue  HUm  of  original  mind,  who  has  thought 
^ply  wid  devoted  his  life  to  on?  branch  ol 
KJeDCe,  imparts  his  eoDviciJoQS  ia  unpremediiat- 
•d  words  to  a  knot  of  believing  hearers,  not  tx 
ealhtdrd  in  the  sectioa-room,  but  it  may  be  in  a 
mnet,  ai  when  walking  abroad  beneath  the  blue 
MT  among  the  woods  and  fields:  while  on  the 
otner  side  the  acquirrmeots  of  maoy  a  man, 
whom,  drawing  on  the  stores  of  a  good  library, 
and  not  from  bis  own  head,  we  had  fancied  to  be 
m  giant  when  afar  off  and  persoDaUy  unknown, 
turn  out  to  be  thoeeof  a  pigmy  or  cunning  iroilft' 
tire  ape  when  conftooled  witji  us  face  to  face. 

As  for  the  general  meetings  of  such  socieiiea, 
so  actual  work  is  done  in  them,  being  for  the 
hknI  pftri  the  mere  outward  ahows  and  bodily 
ibape  of  wiadam,  displayed  that  ibe  vulgar  may 
gaze  vpao  to  many  shiomg  lights,  and,  returning 
Eome  with  hard  words  ringingin  its  ears,  descant 
aa  the  blessings  of  namml  philosophy  with  a 
eoinforiable  conviction  of  its  own  and  the  world's 
enlightenment.  Such  a  state  of  mind  the  first 
nooml  maeting  was  well  fined  to  beget.  Con- 
unoz-iAd  Orsied  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
iotensely  abstruse  paper  in  Danish,  "on  the  ap- 
plicatiootd' mathematics  to  the  conveyance  of  all 
other  kinds  of  truth."  Few  of  the  uninitiated 
were  fortnnate  enough  to  understand  even  the 
drift  of  the  discourse,  and  some  asserted  ai  the 
and  that  it  was  a  ''  paper  on  docks;"  because 
there  were  mysterious  pendulums  and  dials,  on 
some  diagrams  handed  round.  The  desirable 
aiata  of  bewilderment  having  been  produced,  the 
popular  part  of  the  day's  work  followed,  Profes- 
sor fierzelius  reading  a  paper  ''  on  the  rise  of  the 
coast  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,"  which  he 
atlriboted  to  the  cooling  of  tbeearlh's  centre.  In 
the  aoorse  of  his  discourse  he  aim  combated  the 
Glazier  theory  of  M.  Agassiz,  showing  satisfac- 
lorilv  its  insufficiency  as  regards  Sw^en ;  and 
finally  sent  the  good  people  away  in  the  belief 
that  they  had  learned  a  great  deal. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  tbe  most 
■uecessful  paper,  was  one  reed  on  one  of  the  fal- 
lowing days,  hy  a  high  functionary,  no  less  a 
person  than  liis  excellency  Count  BJomsijerna, 
Swedish  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,"  On 
the  primitive  abode  of  the  human  race,"  which 
he  placed,  to  the  wonderment  of  all  bis  hearers, 
among  the  wastes  of  Siberia .'  The  train  of  ar- 
gnmentby  which  thenobleconnisupparieil  this 
view  was  not  very  clear ;  but  it  was  fnid  he 
based  his  deduclion  on  the  paper  read  by  Baron 
Berzelius,  in  which  it  had  been  jiroved  scientifi- 
cally, "  that  tlie  earth  cooled  first  from  the 
poles,"  and  Siberia  being  very  far  uorih,  the 
cotwt  thought  lie  might  as  well  shift  tbe  seat  of 


Paradise  tbiiber.  All  ibiaga  eoosidnad,  the 
scieaiifie  world  may  think  itself  lucky  ia  not  be- 
ing forced  to  believe  that  our  first  parents  wera 


whicDTtbough  it  haa  increased  the  notoriety,  has 
notaddediothefHneofihenobleauIbor.gaveriae 
to  much  merriment  at  the  tise,  and  a  certain 
wag  was  wicked  enough  to  declare  that  the 
thing  arose  frtan  the  count's  having. made  arnia- 
take  between  the  two  Poles,  north  and  soutli, 
and  the  millions  of  tbe  people  bearing  the  same 
name;  so  that,  hearins  the  earth  oooled  from  the 
Poles,  he  iniianily  bethought  him  of  Ibe  philai>- 
thropk  efforts  of  itie  Emperor  Ktcholas  toward 
colcHkizing  Siberia,  and  theieon  founded  his  theo- 
ry ofParadKC.  It  wouldbewellifall  the  world, 
and  especially  the  wretched  exiles  themselves, 
were  under  the  same  delusion  as  the  noble 
count. 

With  regard  to  the  unecieiiu£c  part  of  th* 
proceedings,  nothing  could  be  mote  satis&ctory. 
The  society  dined  together  at  the  Bourse  most 
merrily,  and  on  one  ueeasion  were  bidden  loa 
banquet  at  the  palace,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  king  in  person  :  thus  presenting  a  very 
favourable  contrast  to  his  Majesty  of  Dcamark, 
who  had  sent  one  of  his  chamberiaias  to  preside 
at  a  dinuer  which  he  gave  to  the  society  at  Co- 
penhagen, not  deigning  to  eat  with  them  him- 
selfl  In  this  way  the  time  Mised  ouickly  by, 
and  after  a  pleasant  expedition  to  Upsala,  the 
foreigners  departed  in  the  very  best  humour. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  a  few  words  on  an  idea  seldom  openly  ex- 
pressed, but  itot  the  leas  deeply  cherished  by 
very  many  ihiitkine  men  in  the  north,  who  sec 
in  inis  society  the  first  step  gained  towards  at- 
taining that  great  Sctrndinavian  League  which 
they  are  so  eager  to  bring  about.  The  failure  d* 
the  Calmar  Union  is  forgotten  by  these  modem 
philosophers  (though  the  tradition  of  its  wrong* 
18  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  Swedish  peoplej. 
the  more  so  as  the  neeeasity  of  such  an  aLlianct 
seems  to  become  more  imperative  from  the 
overbearing  preponderance  Ola  near  neighbour. 
But  theimpossinilily  of  any  immediate  realiu> 
liioi  (^  this  idea  is  plain  from  tlie  vaguenesaof 
ibe  term  Union,  which  scarce  ten  of  those  who 


--  th. 

Norwegian  hates  the  Dane  on  the  one  hand,  as 
his  former  oppressor,  as  much  as  he  despises  the 
Swede  on  the  other,  as  the  slave  of  an  aristocra- 
cy. The  Dane  in  bis  turn  hates  the  Norwegian, 
because  from  a  dependant  he  has  become  an 
equal ;  and,  as  lie  looks  over  the  Sound,  cher- 
ishes the  old  erudge  sgainst  Sweden,  and  chafes 
as  he  thinks  of  the  days  when  the  southern  Swe- 
dish  provinces  were  Denmark.  The  Swede 
luaihe»  the  Norwegian  partly  as  an  old  foe,  part- 
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If  uptecedbr  atidionlousFrnkof  fortaDaina 
state  of  greater  liberty  (ban  himaelfi  and  with 
TB^Td  to  Denmark,  «iill  lives  in  the  eld  time, 
and  wmembers  ibc  [yranny  uf  ihe  Danisb  kingi, 
aud  iheir  glorious  expaldoa.  T-tiis  popular  fee- 
ing was  well  shown  la  n  speech  made  to  one  of 
the  DaDcs  who  attended  the  nieeiitiE,  by  a  Swed- 
iah  peaaani.  Tb«y  were  both  being  rerried 
across  the  Haiar,  in  a  boat  rowed  by  athletic 
Dalecarliau  nBidenH  in  ihcir  qnainl  dreas. 
"  What  port  of  Sweden  da  these  efirla  come 
ftomT"  aak«d  the  Dane.  "From  Dabrne''(Da- 
lecarlia],  was  the  reply,"aiidi[was  their  (bre- 
faiheta  who  ihraahed  the  cruel  Danes  oni  of 
Sweden."  Until  this  haired  has  cooled  down, 
atid  old  prgudicea  become  much  more  worn 
away,  any  union,  however  beauiifBl  thecntically 
^waking,  muttt  &il  in  practice. 


SISMONDE  DE  SISMONDI. 


Odb  last  number  had  scBTDeW  issued  from  the 
pre»,  when  w«  learned  through  ib«  mediuin  of 
tiie  public  papeia,  the  death  of  Sitmonde  de  Sis- 


moadi,  the  great  historical  _.. 

at  Geneva,  May  9, 1773,  and  died  ai  his  villa,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  bis  aaiive  city,  on  the 
25th  oflaslJune,  inlhe70th  year  of  his  age.  In 
1792,  when  the  government  of  Geneva  was  orei^ 
thrown,  Sismondi  fled  with  his  father  to  Eng- 
land. Ob  iheir  return  lo  Fiance,  two  years  u- 
tnwards,  they  wwe  rhtowa  into  prison  b^  the 
revolutioDsry  tribunal,  and  when,  on  obiainieg 
their  liberty,  ihey  repaired  lo  Tuscany,  ibey  were 
again  arrested.  In  France  (hey  bad  been  im- 
prisoned as  Brisiocrais;  in  Italy  the  crime  laid 
to  their  charge  was  that  they  were  Fre(iohm«i ; 
Geneva  having  in  the  mean  limebeeniacorporat- 
•d  with  the  French  republic.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1800  that  he  recovered  bis  freedom, 
when  he  leluroed  to  Genera,  and  devoted  him- 
self theocefbr  ward  to  the  study  ofhistoiy,  politics, 
and  literature.  The  cross  cJ' the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, offered  him  by  Napoleon,  was  respectfully 
declined;  but  Sismondi  took,  not  ibe  less, 
throughout  the  whale  couraeof  hisiife,  a  liveljr 
interest  in  ibepulitics  of  France,  and  did  not  best- 
late  to  give  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable  time 
to  the  public  aSairs  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
beld  the  dignity  of  a  member  of  the  Representa- 
tive Council,  fie  was  likewise  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscripiiona  of  Paris. 

The  fsioily  of  ^ismoodi  was  originally  from 
Toscauy.  In  the  33d  canto  of  Dante's  "  iDferno," 
Ugoliao  speaks  of  the  Si»nondi  as  among  the 
powerful  houses  uf  Fisa.  In  the  siiieeoih  cen- 
tury the  family  emigrated  to  France,  and  thence 
to  Switzerland  ;  but  the  subject  uf  the  present 
brief  notice  seems  to  have  retained  a  great  at- 
tachment for  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  for  ai 
a  later  period  of  his  life  he  purchased  an  estaie 
between  Florence  and  Lucca,  where  he  resided 
for  many  years,  and  where  the  materials  for 
hia  gi*^'  ^*^^  o»  Iba  Italian  republics  were 
dhi^y  collected. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Rtpubliguei  Itaiim- 
tut  appeared  at  Zurich,  ia  180T.    The  secoud 


edition,  considentbly  enlarged,  ws*  pttblished  Ml 
Paris  in  1G09,  and  in  1R2S  and  1886  a  new  edt- 
lion  was  published  in  sixteen  volumes.  He  ia 
not  supplied  lo  have  availed  himself,  lo  any 
great  extent,  of  either  public  or  private  archives 
in  pcepaiiug  this  work,  but  every  printed  bodt 
from  which  he  was  likely  to  derive  informatiaH 
was  careftilly  examined.  The  popular  sai  at* 
tractive  style  of  French  histoiianB  pervades  th« 
work,  but  be  is  honourably  distinguished  from 
the  great  majority  of  ihem,  by  a  conacieniiaua 
endeavour  toadhere  to  truth.  At  ihenmetime^ 
much  that  Siaiaondi  baa  advanced  upon  the 
authority  ofaiwieni,  and  even  of  contemporary 
wriieis,  has  since  beendiq^rovedhy  iheresearc)^ 
es  that  have  been  made  into  the  archives  t£ 
the  several  IibIIbd  states;  researches,  however, 
to  which  there  is  iitUe  doubt  that  the  work  of 
this  distinguished  historieQ  bad  imparted  the 
firstimpulse.  The  most  defective  pHt  of  the 
work,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which  he  aesaibea  the 
development  of  the  republican  coostiitiiiona, 
and  the  tnodlBcalioas  ezpeneoced  by  them  in 
the  progress  of  lime.  For  ibis  portion  ttf'  bis 
subject  Siamoodi  was  not  possessed  of  the  requi> 
site  statutory  and  legal  information.  Thewoik, 
moreover,  was  written  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  opinions,  which  led  the  historian  at 


Medici,  to  whom  it  can  scarcely  be  laid  lhatjlK> 
tice  has  been  rendered.  Sismondi  was  tiot 
seldom  intolerant,  from  a  feeling  the  ver^  re- 
verse of  that  which  produces  this  quality  m  ii»> 

In  1930  he  was  induced  to  prepare  an 
abridgment  of  bis  great  work  for  Larintr't 
Encyeloptdia,  and  a  French  edition  of  (hit 
abriogmeot  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1B32,  under 
the  somewhat  far-feiched  title  i^  Hislinrt  d*  Im 
Renatstanct  dt  la  lAbtrti  en  Itatie.  This 
abridgment  is  a  work  of  merit,  but  withat 
limits  too  orcumscribed  to  afford  more  than  • 
very  superficial  idea  of  Italian  history. 

It  was  not  until  1818  that  Siaraoodi  fatought 
his  history  of  the  republics  lo  a  close.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  eonrtmeaced  bis  Htitoire  de  Fran- 
fail, a  still  more  comprehensive  work,  which  it 
was  not  at  fitsi  his  intention  to  have  brought 
down  to  a  later  period  than  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  point  at  which  he  considered  the  middle 
ages  to  terminate  in  France.  When,  however, 
he  had  carried  his  history  thus  far,  and  had  ter-  ' 
mioBted  the  iweniy-first  volume,  he  was  induced 
to  add  a  sequel,  but  on  a  smaller  BMile,  down  t9 
the  period  of  the  revolution.  This  continued  to 
occupy  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  When  he 
died,  he  bad  just  corrected  the  last  proof-sheets 
of  the  twenty-eighth  volume,  which  has  sinoa 
been  published,  and  whirh  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  year  1750.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  said  to  be  compleie  in  o  manuscript 
form,  and  if  so,  it  will,  of  course,  be  soon  befott 
the  ptjblic.  Of  this  work  an  epitome  was  ptik 
lisbed  in  Paris  in  1 S3S,  under  the  title  of  Prieit 
de  I'Htiloire  det  Franfaii. 

Another  historical  work  by  Simonsdi  recnaiDS 
to  he  mentioned,  namely,  biiButeiTtdela  Ctnttt 
de  VEmpirt  Ronunn  et  du  Didin  d»  I*  CiMit^- 
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fbreign  ComtpuuIaKt 


tun  di  I'm  350  a 
iaI83S,  and  did  d 

Da  la  Lillirature  du  Midi  d«  rBaroft  was 
Pointed  Bi  Paris  in  1813,  and  a  third  editioD,  in 
"hir  volumes,  was  published  in  1829.  it  wae  at 
^m  his  iatention  that  ibis  work,  whicb  owed  itc 
•xisteoce  to  a  series  of  lectures  deliveKd  by  the 
aaihoT  at  Geneva,  should  comprise  a  histor;'  of 
th«  litOBtuie  of  every  naiion  to  Eanxie.  In  the 
Bore  Umited  form  in  which  the  book  has  been 

SLven  to  the  puUic,  it  c«Niipn9eB  an  iatrodiKIory 
istory  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  Romanic  languages 
of  southern  Eniope;  and  after  a  review  of  the 
Uierary  prodncticos  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Trou- 
badours, carries  down  the  hinory  of  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Poilugueie  literature  lo  the  close  of 
the  eighteoith  ceninry .  This  work  is  written  in 
a  popnlar  Hf  le,  hut  is  hardly  eutitled  to  occupy 
a  very  hii;h  rank,  as  Sismondi  is  not  supposed 
to  have  had  mnch  direct  knowledge  eitner  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature,  but  to  have  de- 
rived the  greater  part  ol  his  iuformatioo  respect- 
ing them  from  the  compilations  of  Bouterwek 
and  Schlegel.  \\  ith  ihe  writers  of  Italy  he  was 
ftmiliar,  and  every  line  apMi  that  part  of  his 
eabjeci  shows  how  well  he  was  able  to  estimate 
all  their  beauties. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  bislorical 
writings  c^  Sismondi,  if  we  esecpt  his  Julia 
Stvera,  an  historical  novel,  printed  at  Paris,  ie 
ie£S,  in  whicb  he  endeavour*  to  describe  the 
ecodition  of  Gaul  during  the  mighty  events  that 
were  agitating  the  empire  of  Borne.  The  novel 
ia  written  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
atyle. 

The  TaNeau  dt  V  Agrictdtwre  Toteant,  prim- 
ed at  Genera  in  1801,  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
the  first  published  work  of  Sianiondi's.  Two 
yean  afterwards  appeared  De  la  Ridit»se  Com- 
vttreiale,  ou  Prineipts  d^Eeonemie  PMilique 
appliqvie  a  la  Ligitlalion  du  Commerce.  The 
Mtler  work  was  sAerwards  completely  rcmo- 
d^ed,  and  was  published  in  1819,  under  the 
litle  of  iVdvveatu  PHneitet  de  PEeonomie  Poli- 
HqiM.    As  the  author  advanced  in  life,  his  fond- 


of  sayins  to  his  friends,  that  after  occupying 
himself  for  years  with  dry  historical  investiga- 
'  dons,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  give  himself  up 
to  inquiries  that  went  so  deeply  into  the  relations 
(tf  man  to  tnui,  and  fiiraished  Uie  troe  sttindard  I 


Oct. 

by  which  to  judge  of  the  causes  to  which  society 
owed  its  weakness  or  its  sireiigth. 

Etvde$  lur  let  SeUneet  SodtUa,  in  three 
volwnes,  published  ai  Paris  in  1S36,  was  a  col- 
lection of  uticles  that  had  previously  appeared 
in  various  periodicals.  In  this  work  Sismoodi 
combats  the  principle  of  universal  suflrage,  and 
seeks  to  show  that  to  admit  the  masses  at  large 
to  a  ^are  >a  the  government,  serves  only  to 
place  powei  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  since  the 
majority,  unable  to  judge  for  themaetres  on  pub- 
lic qaestions,  become  uie  tools  of  a  wnall  num- 
ber  of  designing  men. 

With  the  exception  of  detached  papers  in  n-    . 
riooB  periodicals,  snoh  as  the   Revue  Encudo-   ". 
pedi^e,  the  Remx  Vnivtrtelle,  the  BiHiothijK 
UruvtrreUa,  &c.,and  with  the  esceptioa  of  some  - 
pamphlets  of  a  merely  lemporarr  interest,  we    . 
believe  we  have  enumerated  all  (he  works  that  -. 
have  been  ffiven  to  the  public  with   Sismondi's    ' 
name.    His  politics  were  those  of  liberally 
with  a  decided  partiality  for  the  republican  in- 
siitutions  of  his  native  city.    It  was  not,  how- 
ever, merely  as  a  distinguished  writer  thai  he 
was  esteemed  in  the  circles  to  which  he  was  . 
persouajly  known.    His  amiable  character,  and   - 
ihe  ready  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself    . 
to  the  service  of  his  friends,  or  lo  the  furtherance 
of  what  he  deemed  a  good  cause,  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  his  literary  feme,  to  make  him 
an  object  of  esteem  and  affection  to  every  circle  i 
thai  ned  once  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  ac- 
quaintance.    To  the  poor  he  was  liberal  of  his 
sifts  as  far  as  his  means  reached,  and  la  his 
mends  he  was  libera)  of  what  was  to  him  e( 
more  raloe  than  money,^ — his  lime.    Hiecusiom 
was  to  devote  nine  or  ten  hours  every  day  to 
work,  and  he  studiously  avoided  all  eogageoients 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  habitual  appljcalion; 
yet  where  a  friend  was  to  be  served,  miefoituoe 
to  be  aided,  or  sorrow  to  be  consoled,  he  nevtr 
hesitated  to  interropt  his  customary  arocatioos- 

The  illness  of  which  he  died  was  a  i»ncer  of 
the  stomach,  from  which  he  had  suffered  darJng 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  had  no  ides, 
however,  that  his  end  was  so  nearj  for  hsTiog 
bromht  his  history  of  France  lo  a  close,  he  con- 
templated a  removal  to  Fescia,  where  with  his 
wife,  an  English  woman,  he  intended  to  pan  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  the  society  of  the  surviv- 
ing children  of  his  sister.  Towards  the  end  of 
May,  (mly  a  few  weeks  before  his  dmih,  he 
wrote  to  a  frietid  at  Florence,  that  he  was  « 
the  eve  of  setting  off  for  Tuscany,  and  had  al- 
ready sent  his  h«xik  oo  Mint  him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


BELGIUM.  scheme,  QBmely.  ihe  redaction  of  (he  hi^h  mt«s 

THEcity  of  Lidge  has  joBt  been  erecting  Asibiue  to  the  lower  oaei,  has  beea  uahappily  ia  a  great 
at  Glitry, -who  t>ma  bom  Ibere  in  1741.  The  meRsnre  oTerlooked.  The  Tesults  uf  r  policy  so 
■latne  was  exposed  to  pnblic  Tiew,  for  the  first  injurious  are  loudly  complHined  or,  especially  by 
time,  on  ibe  IScb  of  Jnlyi  which  was  kept  as  a  the  trading  portion  of  the  commonity. 
public  holidBy.  Three  living  coiiiposerB  were  A  new  drama,  in  five  acis,  entitled.  "Der 
oo  tbe  occasion  proelaimed  as  EjiightB  of  the  John  der  Wildnats,"  from  the  pen  of  Baron 
Order  of  Leopold ;  and  in  ihe  erening  Gretry's  '  Muach-Bellingbausen  has  met  with  much  Mo- 
opera  of  Bichard  Cmur  dt  Lion  was  performed  |  cess  oo  the  Qennan  stage.  The  author's  nom 
at  th«  theatre.  _  !  de  guerre  is  F.  Halm. 


The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  af- 
ter a  prolonged  discussion,  adopted,  on  the  11th 
of  Augast,  tbe  principle  of  the  law  for  the  es. 
lablishment  of  elemenlaiy  schools  in  every  com- 
mune of  the  kingdom.  Those  communes  only 
are  to  be  excused,  who  can  show  that  Ihe  ne- 
cessity of  an  elemeoiary  school  is  superseded  by 
tbe  esisience  of  efficient  private  schools. 
•  Of  the  original  works  publiabed  during  the 
last  twelve  mouths  in  Belgium,  a  third  were 
written  in  ibe  Flemish  language. 

DENMARK. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  representatives  oflhe 
S<icieiy  for  the  Pramolion  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  it  was  reserved  to  petition  the  Stales  for  a 
further  extension  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  debates  were  highly  interesting.  Orla 
L^man  spoke  for  the  &rst  time  since  his  release 
irom  prison,  and  powerfully  urged  the  necesnty 
not  to  await  the  king's  answer  to  the  Stales, 
but  to  send  in  their  petition  immediately. 

GERMANY. 
A  metrical  translalioo  of  Pope's  works  is  now, 

strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
German  pnblic.  It  is  the  joint  production  of 
Adolph  BtBttger  and  Theodor  Oelkers;  the 
former  the  saccessftil  translator  of  Byron,  the 
latter  of  Moore.    The  execution  is  creditable. 

A  literary  society  consisting  of  persons  more 
immediately  connected  with  literary  pursuits 
has  been  formed  in  Leipzig,  and  already  onm- 
bers  ninety  members,  among  whom  are  several 
men  eminent  in  letters.  The  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety are  maintenance  of  copyright— proieci ion 
against  piracy — relief  of  distressed  literary  men 
—and  legal  resistance  of  censorial  abuses.  Se- 
veral prcHessors  of  the  university  arc  members, 
and  amongst  others  Biedermann,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Deutsche  Monalschrift." 

An  imilBlion  of  the  English  penny-postage 
system  has  been  in  pari  introduced  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia,  but  has  proved  anything  but  bene- 
ficial. The  similarity  which  the  Aasirian  mea- 
sure bears  to  the  English  scheme  consists  in  the 
postage  for  short  distances  being  equalized  with 
those  for  long  ones;  but  the  counterpart  of  ihr 


i  permanent 


Ludwig  Tieck  has  resolved,  as  it  s 
exchange  Dresden  for  Berlin  as  his  p( 
place  of  residence.      Via  ^ 

years  passed  by  him  in  the  lormer  city,  his  pre- 
sence shed  a  lusire  on  ihe  German  Fiorence,  tbe 
absence  of  which  will  he  severely  fell  by  foreign- 
ers, to  whom  he  was  proverbially  courteous  and 
affable. 

■The  history  of  Tell  has  been  critically  exam- 
ined by  Br.  Mannicb  of  Leipsic.  The  result 
of  hia  investigation,  which  he  has  conducted 
with  much  science  and  profound  judgment,  and 
b  which  he  has  com  pa  Ted  the  tSwiss  tradilion 
with  that  oflhe  Danish  Toko,  is,  that  ibe  hisio- 
al  foundation  of  the  legend  is  defendahle. 
Of  HofFmeisier's  Supplements  to  Schiller'a 
works  four  volumes  have  appeared  at  Stuiroart. 
They  contain  many  various  readings,  ihe  origin- 
al drafts  of  many  of  hia  dratLaiic  pieces,  and  a 
chronological  lableof  tbe  diSerenl  produclioosof 
ihe  poel.  It  is  our  intention  to  rcfir  to  iljis  work 
'         '      '    greater  delail. 

ler  ai  Leipsic  is  printing  a  series  of 
English  novels  hi  the  price  of  12  groschen  « 1». 
6i/.avolume,  coatainbg  the  complete  work  iwb- 
lished  in  England  at  a  guinca-aod-a-half.  Bul- 
fr's  Zanoni  has  just  appeared  in  this  form. 
A  statue  of  Jean-Paul  Itichler  has  lately  been 
erected  in  the  square  uf  the  Gymnasium  at  Bai- 
rcuth.  I(  reals  on  a  beautiful  granite  pedestal, 
and  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  tbe  King  of 
Bavaria. 

Anew  comedy  by  the  Princess  AmaliaofSax- 
ony  was  brought  out  at  Dresden  in  ihe  first  week 
of  August,  and  another,  upon  which  Her  Royal 
Highness  is  at  present  engaged,  is  expected  short- 
ly lo  appear. 

In  loe  middle  of  July  there  appeared  ai  Wei- 
mar, under  ihe  title  of  Ztit  Regiitrande,  the 
first  number  uf  a  new  periodical,  which,  if  care- 
fully conducted,  can  scarcely  fail  lo  be  highly 
useful,  l4  is  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  Index  la 
all  the  newspapers  of  Germany,  so  thai  a  person 
aishitig  to  refer  to  any  public  document,  or  lo 
put  himself  in  possession  of  the  details  of  any 
public  event,  may  immcdiak'Iy  know  rbe  name 
and  number  of  ihe  Journal  in  which  be  can  find 
the  informnlion  he  is  in  search  of.    A  number  uf 
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the  B^isirande  is  lo  appear  about  the  15th  of 
every  month. 

GREECE. 

On  ihe  8lh  (^  July,  while  the  great  eclipse  or 
the  suo  was  at  its  height,  the  firat  stone  of  aa  as- 
tronomical observatory  was  laid  at  Athens,  od 
the  Hill  of  ibe  Nympbs.  Thebuildiof^,  it  seems, 
will  be  erected  sod  stocked  with  instruments  at 
the  expense  of  the  Baron  Ton  Sina,  Greek  Coo- 
sul-generaL,  at  Vieooa. 

A  Dumber  of  young  Atbeoiaos  hare  embraced 
the  resoluiion  of  reproducing  on  the  modern 
iiage  ibe  great  prodnciions  of  the  old  Greek  tm- 
gedianB,  with  ob  close  ao  obserrance  of  the  ca- 
DODs  and  cuaioms  of  claseical  antiqniiy,  aa  ia, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  aves,  possible.  The  idea  is 
chivalroas  and  noble,  but  from  the  representa- 
tioDwe  have  ourselTes  witnessed  of  ibe  Antigone 
of  Sophocles  it)  Tieck's  not  very  correct  Iraiu. 
laiion,  we  feartliat  ibe  performance  of  dramas  so 

SrimeTal,  and,  in  a  meaBUre,  repugnant  to  mo- 
em  ideas,  will  call  for  a  very  considerable  share 
of  patience  and  pairiotism  ia  the  auditory. 

ITALY. 

A  museum  is  to  be  erecied  at  Trieste,  as  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Winckelmanu,  who 
was  murdered  there  in  I7S8,  by  an  Italian  of  the 
Dame  of  Arcangeli.  The  museum,  which  will 
eontaiu  chiedf  remains  of  ibe  antiquities  of  Tri- 
este and  lis  environs,  is  to  be  opened  on  the  8tb 
of  June,  1843. 

The  duty  on  the  imporlaiion  of  books  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  has  been  reduced  one-half, 
by  a  royal  decree  published  in  the  last  week  of 
June.  The  duiies  at  present  are  ]  1-2  carline  oti 
an  octavo,  3  carlines  for  a  quario,  and  6  for  a 

Letters  from  Naples  slate  that  the  government 
has  granted  the  oecessary  permiasion  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  Terracina,  and  that  Ibe 
house  of  Rothschild  has  UDderiaken  to  provide 
tbe  capital  required  for  tbe  undertaking. 

A  lawsuit  has  just  been  decided  ni  Kome,  in 
the  issue  of  which  ibe  publicof  that  ciiy,  natives 
as  well  as  foreigners,  bad  for  a  long  time  taken  a 
very  lively  inierest.  The  litigaiion  had  already 
lasted  more  iban  sk  years.  The  Prince  of  Sirmi- 
nm,  it  seems,  had  ordered  a  number  of  pictures, 
of  apparently  little  value,  lo  be  priKUely  disposed 
of.  Amon^'them  was  one  which  waspurcbased 
for  IS  scud),  by  the  picture-dealer  Valinti,  who 
look  it  to  be  a  copy  of  Correggio's  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  the  Maffdalen,  which  was  bought,  about 
a  century  aeo,  for  the  Dresden  gallery,  for  13,000 
zechini.  The  supposed  copy  having  been  clean- 
ed by  a  skilful  hand,  presented  a  work  of  art  of 
which  the  richest  gallery  might  jusJy  have  been 

Eroud,  and  Vallati  thought  bo  highly  of  it,  that 
e  refused  an  offer  of  7000  louis  d'or  made  him 
by  an  English  collector.  ThePrinceof  Sirmiura 
immediately  caused  ihe  picture  to  be  placed  un- 
der sequestration.  A  committee  of  approved 
judges  declared  unanimously  that  the  picture 
was  not  a  copy  of  the  Dresden  gem,  but  an  origi- 
nal  by  the  same  band.  A  judicial  decision  de- 
clared iheprince  entitled  to  the  property  of  the 
pierure.    From  this  decree,  Vallati  appealed  to 


tbe  soperioT  tribmial  of  tbe  Rota,  which  has  eon- 
firmed  the  former  sentence,  but  baa  ordered  tbe 
Prince  of  Siimium  to  pay  Vallati  2000  louisd'or, 
in  conaideraiioii  of  his  having  detected  the  value 
of  Ibe  picture. 

The  abandoament  at  Rome  of  the  design  of 
publishing  a  collective  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
worke  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  the 
apostolic  period  lo  the  I3th  century,  and  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  in  patristic  theology,  has 
caused  general  regret.  The  plan  was  &9l  pro- 
posed in  1S39,  by  Spiridione  Caslelli  of  Venice, 
well  known  as  a  learned  historian.  Fie  had  then 
every  proejjeci  of  bucccss.  The  neceatdiy  of 
SDch  an  edition  had  been  long  acknowledged;  he 
obtained  the  aanctioo  of  the  pope,  with  the  pro- 
mised asaistaoce  of  the  most  eminent  cardinab 
and  influential  clergy;  and  the  liberality  of  L<«d 
Shrewsbury,  the  Prince  Borghese,  anid  otben, 
would  have  greatly  tended  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. It  was  hia  mteotioa  to  reprint  in  full  not 
only  what  has  been  carefully  edited  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  Benedictines,  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
and  oihera,  but  also  much  important  matter  still 
in  manuscript.  The  French  and  German  pteis 
had  also  highly  recommended  the  promiaed  edi- 
tion to  Ihe  public.  But  the  draign  tailed  owing 
to  the  want  of  sulfident  assietaDce  from  the 
learned  men  of  Italy  to  aid  in  the  eompilatioa 
and  arrangemeot  of  the  details. 

• 
rBUSSIA. 

A  picture  recently  finished  by  Hensd,  {tkt 
Diikt  of  Bniravici  en  t/u  eve  of  the  bailie  of 
Waterloo)  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  in 
the  Berlin  papers.  The  piemre  has  been  painted 
for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  in  intendeo  to  ~~ 


to  be  placed  aa  a  companion  to  Debiroehe's 
celebrated  picture  of  Charles  the  Firat.  The 
object  is  borrowed  from  Byron's  well-known 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  faied  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  tbe  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear"... 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  seen  standing  at 
n  opeu  window  in  the  position  of  cne  listening 
itently  with  his  right  hand  and  lefl  ear  tumed 
)  the  point  whence  tbe  distant  sound  appears  to 
ome.  A  cloak  lined  with  purple  falls  from  his 
left  shoulder,  and  conirasie  gracefully  with  his 
black  uniform.  Some  masks  and  fancy  dresses 
lie  in  Ihe  foregreuad,  and  a  roll  of  paper  in- 
scribed "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage."^  In  the 
background  a  door  opena  into  the  brUlianily  illu- 
minated ball-room,  at  the  enlraoce  ol  which  ia 
seen  ihc  Duke  of  Wellingtoo,  who  appears  to 
be  leaving  (he  gay  assemb^,  in  order  to  satisfy 
''-  — self  ina  less  noisy  apartment  whether  he 
really  heard  the  sound  of  distant  artilletv. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duchess  of  BicK- 
mond,  the  latter  ia  the  costume  of  Victory,  an 
looking  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  seem 
-niious  to  divine  the  cause  of  his  sudden  emo- 

FrofeisoT  Moser.of  Konigsberg,  is  said  to  hare 
obtained  Daguerreotype  impressions  in  ft  room 
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completely  darkened.  In  a  letter  from  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  (lately  printed  ia  the  Witner 
ZeitKng)  [he  process  is  briefly  described,  as  tbe 
most  manrellous  discovery  of  modern  science. 

Tbe  election  of  &  rector  for  the  University  of 
Berlin,  which  took  place  during  tbe  first  week  of 
August,  oceasiimed  coDiideraUe  eicitement,  as 
the  contest  waa  looked  on  by  many  as  a  sting^le 
between  tbe  reiTogiade  and  the  progressive 
party.  Frofessar  Frederick  von  Raumer  waa 
elected,  and  his  elecliwi  wasgeDeivlly  conaider- 
•d  a  triumph  of  the  progressive  party.  Five  or 
six  yean  ago  the  same  gentleman  was  elected  to 
this  dipiitv,  but  the  lale  king  refused  his  «anc- 
tioD.    Noiningof  that  kind  is  now  apprehended 

In  a  recent  French  work  (Aroand  Sainies,  on 


cordm^  10  which  five  works  irom  tlie  pen  of 
Scbelhng  may  be  espected ;  and  in  these  works, 
it  is  further  stated,  a  complete  development  of 
his  new  system  will  be  contained.  The  first  is 
to  bi;  an  iatroductioD,  in  the  form  of  b  History 
(^  Phi 'isophy  siitc«ihe  time  of  Descartes;  (he 
second,  Positive  Pbilosc^hy;  the  third,  the  Fbi 


loeopby  fiS  Myihology;  the  fourth,  the  Fhiloso- 
phy  M  BevelstioQ  ;  and  the  fifth,  N 
loeopbv.     A  writer  in  the  Mlgemtii 


;  and  the  fifth,  Natoral  Phi- 
.  in  the  AJlgemeint  Zeiiung 
says  tLat  the  first  of  these  works  is  already 
finished,  but  will  not  be  published  till  the  other 
^tbree  are  ready  to  appear  at  the  same  time.  The 
fihh,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  public  till 
after  ScheJling's  death. 

The  Leipsic  J//f«ineine  Zeirun;  furnishes  the 


fr^owlng  informatian  from  a  correapoodeni  at 
Berlin — *' According  to  an  order  just  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ihe  president  of 
everv  prorinceiE  desired  to  makem  return  of  tbe 
nnmber,  tendency,  and  character  of  every  peri* 
odical  published  witbin  hie  jurisdiction,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  state  of  education  of  the  pro- 
vinces?' 

RUSSIA. 
The  aimual  report  of  tbe  Minister  of  Public 
InUnictioii  sBords  us  a  few  literary  statistics  for 
the  year  1841.  The  original  works  published  in 
Russia  and.  Poland  dunng  that  year  were  717, 
he  translations  54.  Ten  years  ago  the  transla- 
cioDS  more  than  doubled  the  original  work*. 
The  foreign  books  imported  during  [he  year 
amounted  to  540,000  volumes,  being  less,  by 
60,000  volumes,  than  in  eirher  of  the  preceding 
years.  The  pictures,  engravings,  maps,  pieces 
of  music,  &C.,  were  in  number  996,935.  Of 
foreign  works,  previously  unknown,  1230  were 
examined  by  the  several  committees  of  censor- 
ship in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of 
90  of  these  works  the  importation  was  prohibit- 
ed, while  of  110  the  importation  nras  allowed, 
subject  to  the  efiacement  of  certain  passages. 
In  Fdand  the  censorship  bad  examined  326  MsS. 
writi«i  in  the  country,  of  which  296  were  al- 
lowed to  be  printed,  and  39  were  ordered  to  b« 
suppressed.  S8  Periodicals  appeared  in  Poland, 
S  of  a  political,  2S  of  m  scientific  and  liieniy 
cbatHcter. 
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PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
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TUEOLCUT  AND  ECGLESUSTICAI.  BISTOBT. 


iMgec.   T. 
vo    Bresl 


8vo 


Aoiwahl  Bui  Gerhard  Tenteegen's  Schrinen,  ncbat 
dcm  Lebea  desselben.  ileraiug^.  Tom  Pfarrcr 
Georg  Bspp    12a>a    Eatta    do. 

Baoj,  Dr  F  C,  TMe  chrisllicbe  Lehre  tdd  der  Drei- 
einigkeit  nnd  Menach«renln!ig  0<«tei  in  ihrer 
SMcbichtlichen  Rnnricklnng.  !  TbI  Du  Dog- 
mm  des  Minelnlten.    Bvo     TiilHDges    30*. 

BreTUiiani  RonuunuD,ei  decreto  Sacrouuctt  Co  ncilii 
Tridentini  lestilulum,  S  Pii  V  Ponl.  Mu.  ji 
editum  ClementU  VIU  et  Urbani  VIII 
recogniCum,  cum  Officiis  SsDcIamm 
snEomoa  Pomifices  usque  ad  hiinc  diem 
in  rv.  anni  tpmpara  divisum.    P&r»  Hyemalis  et 
Vema    8vd    VjadobDDB.e     10s. 

Commentaire  geagrapbique  sor  d'exiMie  el  leg 
uombrea ;  pnr  Leon  de  Lkborde.  Folio  Fans 
21s. 

ConcorJttnce  des  ^critares  des  pires  et  des  concilei 
det  cinq  premiera  siecles,  avec  Is  doctnuc  d( 
I'tglise  cstholique  romaiDe,ou  reponie  &  I'duvrage 
de  H  Luscamb,  evSque  anglicau.  Par  A  Zeloni. 
I2mo    Puis    3s  Gd. 

Corpus  Refonuatorum.  Edidit  Car.  Glieb.  Bret- 
(cbueider.  Vol.  IX. — et  i.  tilulo;  PhilippI  Me- 
lancthonis  Opera  quae  Bupenunt  omuia.  Vol 
IX.     410.     HalisSai.     208. 

De  la  Coaraogonie  de  Moise  comparpe  aui  faits  geo- 
logiques,  par  Marcel  de  Serres.  2de  fidit.  2  vols. 
8vo     Paris      253. 

De  la  mart  avant  I'bomme  et  da  pecM  originel,  par 
Roaelly  de  Lorgues.    2de  edit    8vo   Paris    Ts  Gd. 

Qelitzsich,  Dr  F,  De  Habacaci  Prophelae  Vila  atqne 
aetate,  commenlatio  hiUorico-iBagogica,  cam  dia- 
triba  de  Paeudoilorothei  el  Paeudepiphaoii  vitis 
praphelaram.  Edil.  auct.  et  emend.  Bvo  Lipgiae 
3s  6d. 

Dewar,  M  A,  Rev,  a  SenooD  preached  on  Whttaun- 
day,  1842.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  cir- 
conutanlial  account  ot  the  fire  wbieb  raged  in 
Ihat  city  from  the  atb  to  the  8tli  of  May.  Svo 
HaiDbu^    2s  6d 

*.*  Any  profit  thai  may  arise  from  the  sale,  vHI 
be  applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Doctrine  de  la  nouvelle  Jeniaalem  sur  I'^eritore 
sainle,  pur  Emmauucl  .Sredenborg.  Trnduite  du 
Lilinsur  I'edilion  principc  (Amslerdnm,  1763), par  ; 
J  F  E  L«b3ys  de  Guays,  et  publiec  par  une  soci- 
Hi  de  mcmbres  de  la  nouvcHc  eglise  du  Seigneur  i 
Jeins-Christ.     Svo    Paris.     2s. 


n  CaBterlraiT.     8nt.    Td- 


Fnnelc,  G  F,  Anselm  v 

biogen    Ss. 
Franlcel,  Dr  R,  Hisloriscb-kntiacbe  Stridfeti  zn  del 

Septnaginta.    Nebst  BeitrBgen  id  den  TaTpnnim. 

Ir  Baud     Ite  Abth.    ViKstndien  "  i  der  Septoa- 

^ista.     fivo    Leipzig     lOs. 
Fnedncbsen,  P,  Kdtiiche  Ueborsichi  der  Tcnchie- 

denen  Aasichten  voa  dem  Bnehe  Jonas,  nete  wi- 

«n  ueuen  Vennche  iiber  dasselbe.    2te  Ao^abc 

8vo  Leipzig    7b. 
G6TreK,l\,  Ktrche and Staat nacb  AblaaTder Cdloei 

Irrung.     Weisenb    4s, 
Habbaliuk's  Prophecy.     In  dichtmaat  overgebrachl 

door  J  J  ten  Kate.     8to    Utrecht    3s. 
Handsehuh,  Jos,  Die  Psalmen  erliutert,  ein  Beitimg 

znrApologiedes  Brevien.     4r  Band    Svo    Wiea 

6s 
Hartmann,  Jnl,  und   Dr  E  H-ger,  Jobann   Breni. 

Nach  gedruckten  n.  ungedrucklen  Quellen.     2r 

Bd    Svo    Hamburg     14a  6d.      Price  of  2  vols 

26s. 
HutteruB  redivivus,  oder  D<%matik  der  cvangeljach- 

Intherischen  Eirchc.    Ein  dogmatisches  reperto- 

rium  fGr  Studireude  (von  E  Hate).  Me  Aofl    Svo 

i^ipzig   7b. 

Hengsteubet^,  Dr  E  W,  Die  wichtigsten  und 
schvrierigsten  Abschnitle  dea  Pentateuchea.  Ei- 
l&ulert.  Ir  Thl  Die  Gesehiclite  Bileams  und 
seine  Weisaagongen.    Svo    Berlin    Ss. 

Heyer,  WUh,  Hand .  zu  dem  in  den  GrossherEogthiim- 
em  Baden  u.  Hessen  gebrauchten  Katechiranu- 
der  christlichen  Lehre  for  die  evangelisch-protes- 
tanliache  Kirehe.     Svo    Karlsmhe    9b  6d. 

Herrmann,  Dr  W,  Geschicbte  protcstantischnt  Dog- 
matik  von  Melancthon  bis  Bchleiermacber.  8ni 
Leipzig    6s. 

Hirscti,  Dr.  S,  Daa  System  der  religiosea  Anschau. 
nog  der  Juden  and  sein  Verb&llniss  zddi  Heiden- 
thum,  Cbristenthum  n.  zur  absolaten  Philosophic. 
Die  Apologetik.  Ir  Bd.  Die  Religionsphiloaopbie 
der  Juden.     6s  Heft    Svo  Leipzig     la  6d. 

Hurler,  Fr,  Geschicbte  Papst  Innocenz  des  Dritten 
nnd  seiner  Zeitgenossen.  4r  Oelicr)  Bd  [Con- 
tains] Kirchliche  Znetdnde  zu  Papst  Innocenz  des 
Dritten  Zeilen.     2r  Bd     Svo    Hamburg     I7s 

Eahnia,  E  A,  Die  moderae  Wissenschail  des  Dr 
Straus  nnd  der  Glaube  anserer  Eirchc.  Revision 
u.  Vollendnng  einer  Recension  imLitt.  Aoieiger 
farchrifll.  Theologien.  Wissenschaft.    Svo   Ber- 

Kempenecrs,  ei  Monlenaeken,  Dr  A,  Dissertatio 
dogfflatico-canoniea  de  Romani  Ponlificis  Prinulu 
ciusque  attribniis.     Svo    Lovani    9s. 
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Koeidie,  R  A,  De  Ttt«  et  (criptii  iiodprudi  episcopi 
Creouuicnfu  conunentHtio  faiEtoiiea.  Scripsit  etc. 
Cum  appeodice  tabnlarom  qoibiu  duonoliwcB 
pApanim  %,  Stephana  V  atqne  md  Joauuein  XIH 
illiutntur,    8vo  JBerlin  5s. 

XnuDioBclier,  F  W,  Eliaa,  2Ier  B«nd  Svo  £lbei 
feld    Ta. 

Kurxgefiuttes  exegetiichei  Handbnali  nm  AJtcn 
TeslBmeat.  41o  Lief  Die  Buehec  Samuel*  von 
Otto  Theoius.    Sto    Leipzig    Oi. 

Lisco,  Dr  F  O,  D«b  CeremoDia]-Ge«eu  des  Alten 
Teatamentj. — Dantellanfc  deuelbea  uiul  Nach' 
weia  leiiieiEifuIliug  tm  Neuen  TettamenL  6va 
Berlin    6*. 

I^heii,  Dr  itfartiiii,  exesetica  open  latioa,  aanTJt 
Dr  Henzy  Sehmid.  Tom  X,  Cone.  eiiBmlioDM  in 
Qenetia,  cap  XLI— XLV.   Sea    Grlangne  7a  6d. 

Lather's  Di  Martin,  slLnuDlliche  Weclce.     31i  ~' 
2te  Abtheii.    ReibnoationE-biatoriBcbe  imd  pob 
ische  deuticbe  SctuiAen.    8rBd — bearbeitetv 
Dr  Jah  Konr  Irmischei-    8to    Erlao^en    la  „. 

MaHicinecke  (Dr  P)  Daa  gottesdJBnatUchc  Lebeo 
des  ChiiiteD,      lile  Abtheil     ^to     Hagdebiu^ 

£ialeitaDg  in  die  bffestlielieD  Vor- 

lesungeo  aber  die  Bedeutung  der  H^el'adiEn 
Fhiloaoplue  in  Aa  cbriatlichai  Th««d(wie.  8to 
Berlin  Za  Sd, 
Mitarbeiten,  theologisehe,  eine  QnajtelKhrifl,  in 
Terbindnnf  mit  melireren  Gdelirten  herausgo;. 
Ton  den  ordentl.  Professorea  der  Iheolog.  Facal- 
Olt  an  der  Chmlian-Alblechla-UniTerBitat,  Dr  A 
F  L  Pdt,  Dr  H  A  Man,  und  Dr  J  A  Doner.  Ir 
Jahr^    3b  Hen    Svg    Kiel    4s  6d. 

IfahuEM  OraculuiD.  Ex  prelaticae  de  eilemae  po- 
eacosin  TemaculamconTertendaetBtioneversibua 
germaaiciH  i^o..riX.Br.i(  el  .;(.Aiiii  illustt  Dr  A  G 
HoeleamnnoB.     8ra    Lipsiae    2s  6i. 

Officium  hebdonjadae  sanctae.  Secundnm  Misiale 
Bieviarium  Bamannm  Pii  T  Pont.  Max.  juFsu  edi- 
tum  dementia  VIU  et  Uibani  VUI  aaeloritate  re- 
eognituiD.  EMit,  nuviss.  canlD  clkomli  aacla  per 
Cantor.  F  J  Vilaecker.  2le  Liefer  8to  Pasaiu  6s 

Paulus,  Dr  H  E  O,  EiegetiscliesHandbvch  tibci  die 
drei  ersten  Evangelieo.  Jr  Bd  3te  and  4te  IJefer 
Svo    Heidclb    2a  6d. 

Nener  Sophronixon,  oder  Reflexionen  and 
Miicellen  iiber  wisaenseluUUiche,  kirchlietie  u. 
all^euEinere  Zeitexscheinnngen  u.  DenkauTga- 
beo.    3r  fid    8to    Darmsl     I2s  6d. 

■ Die  Anglicanische  Biscbofflichkeit   fe- 

•chielitlich  und  nach  ibrem  neoeateu  AnEpruch, 
die  teutscti-protestant.  ETangcIische  Eirctie  za 
verTollkommeu  beleuehtet.    Dannst    4i. 

Pemine,  Prof  J,  Praelectiones  tbcologicae,  quas  in 
Collegio  Rom.  Soc.  Jesu  habebaL  Edit,  poat  II 
Romanam,  dilig.  emend.,  et  novis  accessionibns  ab 
ipso  auctore  locnpletata.  Vol  I  Cont.  Tracla- 
tnm  de  Tent  relinone.     Sto    Vtennae     5s. 

Permanederi,  Prof  Dr  M,  Bibliotheca  Patriitica. 
Tom  n~Et  s.  tttulo  :  Patioli^  Speciolis.  Vol  I 
Pan  I  Patres  et  Seriptores  eccl.  Secoli  I  et  11 
complectens    3vo    Landishuti    4*. 

PJrsecDiiona  et  souSaneea  de  I'agl^  oatholiqae  en 
Rossie.  OuTreRe  appayA  de  doeomeni.  Far  on 
ancieo  coDseUler  d'iitat  de  Rntsia.    Svo    Paris 

78. 

Prdnyi,  Dr  J  P,  Systema  tbeologiae  dt^matine 
cbrisliano-calholteae.  Tom  I  Dogmatica  gene- 
ralig.  Sto  Vindobimae.  Fnce  for  four  toI- 
URies,  paynble  in  advance,  I7f. 

t'saUeriiim  exiilanatmn,  sire  psalmi  omncs  el  in 
officio  canonico  legenda  Telcris  testamenti  canti-  , 
ca,  juxta  Vul^tum  SSlibi<oruiuedilionem,additLS 
notlE  turn  texiu$»ea«um,  turn  omnia  qoK  in  btbliii 
VOL.  Kxx.  10 
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hebraicis  aliter  iegnntnr,  exhibentibus. 
M  Sctmilxler.    8to    Confluent.     7s. 
SoDntagsfeier,  die,  wdchentUcllH  Blnlter  lutKanxel- 
bciedsamkeit  utut  Erbaaung,  im  Vereine  mil  my 
testant.  Kanzelrednem  herantgeg.  rom  Di  Kul 
Zimmeimann.     I5rJBd    8to    Dannsladt    Se. 
Stemmen  over  elk  Concordaat,  het  Concordaat  van 
1S27,  en  eene  Concordaat*— Bulle  2e  Druk    Svo 
Utrecht,  lS4t,     2». 
Stip^  G  C  H,  Beleuchtnng  dn-  Gefang1>nchSTeib«a. 
acmng,  iosbesondere  ao*  dem  Getiehtspnnkla  dea 
Coitus.    l«te  Abtb   Sto   Hamboj^    7«  €d.    Th« 
second  part  will  appear  shortly. 
TetUuaentun  Novum,  Grscae   et  Latine.      Car> 
Lactunannus  recensuil,  Phil.  Buttmannus  Fh  F 
GiEce  leclionis  aueloritate*  appoinit.  Vol  I   8ve 
Beroliu     18a. 
Tltesaums  literatai«e   theologicn   academiete,  siTc 
receatna  disBertationnin,  pragramioatDia  aliarajo- 
quc  commentalionum  theologicarum,  cum  delectu 
ubenimo  tcriptionum  aeodemicanun  philolog.^plii- 
loKph.,  bia(oT.,pBdftgogiGarum,  qns  ab  nntiqait- 
atiou  Dtque  ad  recentistima  tempoia  edits  in  cc^ 
lectione  WeigclianaLipsiensi  sunt  venoles.    Ex 
disciplinanuo  ordine  disponendum  cur.  Piof  Dr  C 
G  Theile.    Pars  I   Sto    Lipaiie    4s. 
Tholock,  Dr,  MinioDsredc  zur  Jaheisfeier  des  Hia- 
sionsrerein*  zu  Leipzig.  '  Sto    Leipzig     Is. 

,  Diapnlatio  de  Thoma  Aquioate  alqne 

Abdardo  inteipietibus  Novi  TealAmeuti      4(o 

Halis     Is  Sd. 

Tidsakrift,  theologiek,  ndgired  af  Dr  C  E  Schartiag 

og  Dr  C  T  Engelstt^.    6te  Binds,  late  Hefte 

Svo    SjobenhaTn    3s  fid. 

UUmauB,  Dr  C,   Die  Siindkaigkeit  Jeau.      EiB« 

apologetische  Betracbtung.    4te,  zum  Tbeil  nm* 

gearb  Aufl    Svo    Hamborg    5s. 

Umbreit,  Dr  F  M  C,  Praktischer  C 


2r.  Thl  Aaslegung  t. 
burg    6s  6d. 

Zeitichrift  fiir  Philoaophie  und  katbolisdie  The- 
olc«ie,  herausgeg.  Ton  Dr  Achterfeldt,  Dr  Braon, 
nnd  Dr  Vi^elaang.  Neoe  Folge  3r  Jah^  1842 
4Hene    Sto    Bonn    20b. 

Ziegler,  J  F,  Hiatorische  Entwicklong  der  G<ttl- 
lichen  OSenbarnng  ia  ihren  HBaptmomeDlaa 
specnlaiiv  betrachtet  dargeitellt.  Sto  Niti- 
liogen    4s  6d. 

Zschokke,  H,  eine  Selbttschao,  2  vols ;  Das  ^liek- 
sail  Dad  derfHeoseh.  Welt  and  Gott-AoKhan. 
nng.    Sto    Aarau     16s,  Sne  paper  208.  ■ 

Zoinglii,  Hnldrici,  Opera.  Completa  editio  prima, 
curant  Melch.  Bchulero  et  Jo.  Sdmltbetfio.  Vol 
IV,  VI,  Tom  n.  Vol  Vlll.  Didactiea  et  Apoio- 
getica  abaaoo  1 926  usque  ad  obitum  anctona  ce- 
teraqne  varia  Poetica  Paedagagica  Philologfea 
Historica.  Acced.  Sennouea  Tulgnres  in  Psakno* 
lingua  plemmque  vemacula.  Exesetica  nori 
testamenti.  residna.  Epiitolarum  a  Zuinglio  ad 
Zningliumquc  scriptanun  Ps  II ;  Zvingli'a,  Hnl- 
reich,  Werke.  Erate  voUatlndige  Aitggabe  dnrehe 
Melch.  Schulcr  und  Job  SchiUthesB.  2r  Bd,  3Ib 
Abtheil.  Der  deutschen  Sehriften  4r  Thl,  apo- 
logetiteheo,  IdjchlkJtcn,  geachiohtUcKen,  grdw- 
tentheils  politisehen  Inhalts,  ans  dmn  Zeilraume 
TOO  1536  bis  1531.  Royal  Svo.  With  a  tabala 
s^norum  arcanonun  in  quibiicdam  epiatolia  oc- 
currentinm.  Znrich.  This  pvUiealioa  is  now 
compteted,  the  price  of  the  whole  work  ja   41  4s. 
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LiitofXae  Worhr. 
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Mt,  J  N,  AnawUulcnu^a  and  CokmiMtiOD.  Hit 
bewmdcmiiHiiiUicli  Kof  die  tor  der  ColomMtioiu. 
GcMllscban  bcBbnehtiKte  Begraudang  ihier  erst- 
en  Colonic  anf  den  Chatham-fnseln.  Hambuig 
2a  6d 

BrdggemBlm,  Karl  Heinr,  Dr  List'i  nalionalet  Bfa- 
tern  der  politueben  Oekononde,  kritiaeta  beleoeh- 
tetniri  mit  einei  Be^sadnng  det  f^enw&itigec 
an»^>oBkM  diescr  Wiaaenschaft  be^itel.    St( 

Bdlow-dunmcTow.  NaCbCrag  lur  dritlen  Auflagi 
der  Werke*  :  Prenwen,  seme  Terf&isung,  seine 
Venr«ltung,  lein  Verhiiltniss  zu  DentBcbland. 
8to  Berlin  Qmlis  tot  he  parcbasers  of  the  First 
EdidoD. 

.■ Premaen,  teme  Verfiuanng,  aeine  Veranlt- 

nng,  sein  Verbaltniai  m  Deulachland.    3te  Aufl 
Sto    Berlin  7« 

Coberon  (Comte  de).  De  la  tesetiun  gmiTenimeii' 
tale  en  Hanorre.  Ani  partisaiu  de  I'ordre  paUic 
el  dn  bonheur  genjnl !  Anx  gardea  advances 
dea  Trail  mterto  mtionans  de  I'ADemagne  r  Par 
etc  2d  Edition,  rcme  et  corr^e  par  I'anleur, 
Sto  HaniTTer    4s  Bd 

De  la  crtelioa  de  la  riebesae,  on  des  int^rjti  mate- 
lieUenFiunee;  rtatiTtiqaecompatieetraisannec; 
par  J  H  Scbnililer.    2vo1>Sto    Paris     ISs 

De  la  Pmsae  et  de  ra  domiaatioji  sous  lea  rapports 
politiqnea  et  religienx,  speeialement  dana  les  non- 
vellea  provinces  {  par  on  inconnn.  Sro  Paris 
7s  6d 

Dn  vMit  public  et  de  ion  biatoire  depnis  la  tems 
aadena  jnsqn'il  nos  jonrs ;  par  M  Maiie  Aogi 
Sn>    Pahs    Gs 

Tj^  panperiame  en  Frann  et  des  moment  de  le  <i 
tnura ;  paf  S  A  8  le  prince  de  Monaco,  dac  de 
Valentinois.      Espoai   theoriqae.      ApplieatloQ 
pralliine.    Sto    Puis    3s 

Die  Grundgesetre  iitar  die  innere  Verwmltnng  dea 
Prensaiacben  Staats,  oder  Terfaasnng  nnd  Ein- 
richtnnB  der  .obersten  Staata-  nnd  ProriaiiBl-Be- 
hordenderPreosiisEhen  MoBBTchic.  Svo  Berlin 
7s 

Eaaai  comparattf  bot  la  formation  et  la  distribution 
dn  lerenu  de  la  France  en  ISIS  et  1839.  Par  J 
Ihitens.    Sto.    Paris    8s 

Riatoire  de  I'cconomte  politiqne  en  Earope  depnis 
les  anciens  jasqa'&  nos  jours :  snitie  d'one  biblio- 
graphie  raisonnee  des  principaui  ouviageK  d'ceiiD- 
onie  politiqne.  Pai  H  Blanqui  atne.  2c  edit  2 
tdIs    6to    Paris     15s 

Hiitolre  de  )a  Boymtte  eoiwhteiie  dans  sea  origi- 
nef,  jvsqa'a  la  fonnatkin  dea  priBcipalcs  moDHr- 
chies  de  I'Ennipv.  Par  le  Comte  Alciii  de  Saint 
^eft.     2  vols    8to     ISs 

Huffban,  J  B,  Das  Verhaltniss  der  StaetsgewaK  zn 
den  Vorstellnogen  ihrer  tTnlergebenen.     Ein  Bei- 
trag  zor  Erleicbtemng  grnadlicher  Urlheile  Slier 
die  Aufoiderangen,  welehc  das  Zeilhalter  an  i 
StBatsrenraltnng  macbt.    Sto    Berlia    5s 

Hodtwalcker,  Dr  n.  Senator  M  H,  Sendadireibeti 
^en  anawbligen  Frennd  Qber  den  in  Hamburg 
benirstehenden    Neuban    der    SbaQfefangniase. 
Sto    Hambnj«    2« 

Hdllmann,Esrl  Dietrich,  Oeaebiebte  des  Unpmaga 
der  Dentschen  Ffirsteowflrde.    8»o    Bonn    Ss 

Le  Droit  prive  adminiatraltf  ct  public  dans  sea 
rapports  aTec  la  conscience  et  le  enlte  catholiqne, 
par  M  Pabbi  P  H  Corbie  Tome  IT  Sro  Pa- 
ria    es 

Martens,  Deonte  Fred,  de,  oouveau  Recoeil  de 
Trail«d'A!linnce,etc.  Cdntinii^  par  FV^rl.  Muv- 
harf  Tome  XVI  1830— 1839.  2dePartie.  Aussi 
I.  let  titrea  ;  Noaveau  Recueit  de  Traites  d'AUi- 
ance,  etc.    Nonvellc  Setie.    Tome  II  Sde  Pnrlie, 


— SoitpKiiMnt  an  Seeueil  det  pn'nc^anx  IViiiii 
d'Alliance,  cte.  Tome  XX  2de  Paitie  Sn 
Goettingne    Sto     ISs  6d 

Oppenheim,  H  B,  Der  Oeie  dentache  Khein.  Ge- 
■chichlliche  u.  staatareehtlidie  Entwidiehuig  da 
Geactegebnng  des  Rbeins.   Sto    Slatlgan.    4)  Sd 

Kechtsleiilion  fiir  Juristen  aller  teutachen  Stulo, 
enthaltenddiegenammte  Hechtirissenjcban.  Be- 
arbeitet  von  vielen  Gelehrten,  redigirt  Tom  fvL 
Dr  JqI.  Weiske.  4r  Bd  3le  Liefer.  (Frobaei 
nnd  Dienste — Gericbt)     8to    I^ipzlg    3s  6d 

Seheidler. — ParSnesea  fllr  Stndirende.  2te  Svnm- 
lung.  Znr  Reehts-imd  Staala-irinenschafl,  2le 
Ablh.  Parfmetische  Prop&deutikfnrdas  Stndion 
der  Re«*tsphilo«oph(e.  ParSnetiache  Prupidei- 
tik  der  Sechtsphilosophie.  Mil  bcsonderer  Be- 
xiebnng  auf  die  praktiaehe  Bedeotnog  des  Va-  ' 
nnnflreehts  Ki  die  wicht^en  )>olitiBcbeii  Prat- 
leme  tinserer  Zeit,  den  Conttitntionalisoiiu  uJ 
die  Lebensfi^e  der  Civiliaation  nberhaupi.  8ia  i 
lena    4s  6d 

SCaatB-Leiikon,  oder  Encf UoiAdie  der  Staatnrinn- 
schaftea,  hennisgeg.  Ton  Carl  von  Rotleck  n.  Cut 

^  Welcker.  13r  Bd  Istc  Liefer.  <Preaslmhtil— 
Priaengerieht.)    Sto    Altona    2s  Sd  i 

Ungarns  politische  SteUnng  in  Enropa,  Ton  Eiiwia- 
derany  der  MaBrarent^BufdirGf^eniraR.  Ttn 
Or  V  L    Svo    Leipiig    2i  6d 

LAW    ASD  JORKFEnDENOB, 


■AmWru..     Lib  XTin  til  _. 

sdioUia  BnliqntB.  Specimen  codicit  Palimpmli 
Constanlinop.  bibliothecae  8  Sepnleii,  qui  loJu 
lib.  X7 — xVnT.  BasilicamiD  integroa  com  kIki- 
liia  eontinet,  mimcria  professoria  extraord.  ii 
Academia  ituperto — Carolina  rite  eapestendi 
cansa  edidit,  prolegomenis,  verEione  lalina  el  ti-  I 
notationibni  iHuelr.  Car  Ed  Zachartae,  J  tl  D.  i 
4to    Heidelberg    -ts  Sd  I 

Baner,  Dr  Anton,  Abhandhmsen  ana  dem  Stal-  , 
rechte  und  dem  Stiafproecsae.  2r  Bd  Svo  QA-  \ 
thgen     lOs 

Codices:  GregoriBDns,  Hermogmianna,  Tbeoiaa- 
anus.  Edidit  Gnslavua  Haenel.  [ConluDiiil] 
Codicis  Gregonani  el  Codicis  Hennt^eniani  fnf- 
meats.  Ad  XXXVT  Lbromm  mannscriptomm  d 
priomm  editionnm  fidum  recontovit  et  annoUtioDe 
oitiea  initruiit  Oostavua   Haenel.    4to    Bcmi 

Corpus  juris  Romani  Antejustiniani  etc.  Pnda- 
tns  est  Ednardus  Bockingjus.  Faso.  V.  [Cta- 
toining]  Codex  Thendosianus.  Ad  LIT  Ubronun 
mannaciiptor^m  et  priorum  editionnm  fidem  re- 
cognovit  et  annolatione  critica  inatruiil  GoFtsral 
Haenel.  LibXlT,  tit  I,  usq.  ad  finem  libXTI 
conLnena.  4to  Bonn  lOa  Price  of  tbe  com- 
plete work,  21  ]2s6U 

Fein,  Dr,  Des  Heicbt  der  CollnClon.  DarveFteUI 
nach  den  Grundsjitiea  des  romischen  Redits. 
Svo    Heidelbur^    9s 

Geer,  Dr,  J  B  Lintetus  de,  Disputatio  hisliiric»-jii- 
ridicaqna  Norella  CXVUI  fi  jare  prislina  eiplt- 
catttr-    Sto    Trajaeti  ad  Rhenum     3i 

Gossler,Geh.Jnstit-  n.  Ksmnier^ericht»-Rath  Cbi>- 
topb,  Handbnch  gemeinniitzii'er  Recblsvabrbeit 
en-     Svo    Berlin  12a 

Grimm,  Jacob,  Weisthflmcr.  3r  Thl  Svo  M- 
lingen.     1 ,  2— Vol  I  lo  III  '  31  3s 

Ospann,  Peter  Emsmas,  Abbandlunp,  uber  die  Fi- 
dpicommisse.  Nach  dem  oestreiehischen  GMcOt 
bearbeilel.     2  mis    Svo  Vi>'niia     10?  6d 

Hen  nebergi  aches  Urliondenbueh.  Im  Nameto  des 
Heunebergischen  altherlhumaforvchenden  VereiD' 
heraaajegebeu  von  Carl  Sdioppach.    Islet  IVil 
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18*^ 

Die  Urkundea  deftgemeitucbkfUichciiHeBDeberg-' 

ischen  ArchEvei  zu  Memingea  yon  DCCCXXXIII 

biaMCCCXXX.    4to    MetDin^eD    Ti 

Hufoagel,  Dr  C  F,  Commenlar  uber  its  Stnl^eutz- 

bueh  rdr  du  Eooigteich  Wditembacg,  lunicbtt 

fnrPnkli^ei.    2rBd    Svo    Stnttgut     10b    Sd 

The  complete  trarli,  21 8s 

lotrodnclloii  hutorique^  I'elude  de  la   legislation 

PrtmciiiBe  ;  par  V  Heaaequin.  Lei  JuiTs.  Tames 

I  et  11    Std    F*ris     I4s 

Jahrbiicher   des  Grosshenugl.   Bad.      Oberhofge- 

riefali  in   Maaoheini.    Heraiugei;.  von  mebreren 

Mitsgliedem  des  Oberborsgericlils,    Hauptredak- 

teur:  Vice^kander  Bekk.    TrJahrg  1341-2  8vo 

Mumtaeini    13i  6d 

Les  eodea  Fran^aii  coaroraie  aux  textes  offieiels, 

BTec  la  coolBreaee  del  ailictea  entre  euz  ;  par  M 

PRoyerCollarJ.     8vo    Paris     lOi 

Lehmann'B  Orla,  Fortvarstale,  hold  for  Hoiealerel  i 

den  mod  ham  anlagCe  GencialGscai-Aetioa,  Oas- 

dagen  d.  19de  Jan  1842.   Sdet  Oplag.    8to    Kjo- 

benhavn    2s  6d. 

Lea  CQUtumet  de  Beauvoisis ;  par  Fh  de  Beautnan- 

oil,  jurisconaulte  FraDi;aii  du  13e  siecle.    Noov. 

edit,   publiee  d'aprea  les  manoBcrita  de  la  bibli- 

athdque  royale  par  le  Comle  Beugaot   2  vols  Svo 

Paris     IBs 

MichelaeDjA  L  J,  Sammlungalldilhmaneher  Rechta- 

quellen  von  tc.    NatnenBder  schlesirig-holBtein- 

lauenburitischea   Gesellechait  lar  islerlaadiache 

Getebichte  herauigegebeD.     Svo  Altooa    17s  6d 

Mittermaier,  Dr  C  J  A,  GtundsiiUe  des  gemeiuen 

dentsehen  Priretrechts,  nil  Einschlutz  des  Uaa-  ' 

dels-WechseUund S«erccht«.     GteAusg   Svo   Re-' 

gensburg    27s 

Miihlenbruch,  Dr  C  F,  Lehrboeh  der  laBtilatioaeia 

desRomisehEaRechts.     Svo    Halle    8s  fid  | 

Oaenbruggen,  Dr  Ed,  Zui  Inlerprelation  del  Corpus 

jarii  cinJia.    £ia  kritiiicher  Beitrag.     Svo    Kiel 

iBSd  I 

PiUii,  Taociedl,  Gratiae  libri  de  indiciorum  ardiae. 

Edidlt  Frid.  Bergmano  IClus  Oottingenais.    4ta 

Gottingae    20s  I 

Principe*  du  droit  public  maritime  et  hitloire  de 

pliuienrs  Irail^'s  qui  s'y  rapportenlj  par  le  Comle 

Ferd  Lucchesi-Palli.     Onvrage  trad,  de  I'italien 

par  J  Annand  de  Oaliani.     Svo    Paria    4a 

Recueil  pratique  de  li^slalion  ec  de  jurisprudence, 

en  matidre  coutentieose  admiuistralile,  reawrlis- 

Bant  aux  conseits  de  picfeelnrei  par  H  Himm. 

Bva    Besancon     Is  6d 

Schlellei,  Dr  H  Tb.,  Handbach  der  juristischcu  u. 

■taatswiss.  Literatur.    1  Thl.    JDrisprudcni.   6le 

Liefer    Royal  Svo.     Grimow    2b 

Thibaut's,  A  F  J,  Juristischer  NnchlasB.    Keraus- 

geiteben  von  C  J  Guyet.     2ter  Band.    Lehrbneh 

der  Gescbudite  und  InctiLntioneu  dea  romiucbcn 

Reebtes.    Hermeueutik  and  Eritik  des  nimiachea 

Reehtea.    Svo    BerUn  12g    Vol  I  aad  n  22s  Gd 

Tidssirin,  nyt  juridisk,  udaivit  af  Dr  juris  A  F  Cas- 

ae.     Isle  Binds,  2det  HeAe    Svo    Eiohenhavn 

3a  Sd 

Terfhhren  und  Erkeautniss,  haadetigerichtliches, 

liber  die  Hamburger  Baric  Louise  wegen  Ver- 

dachis  der  Betheiligang  im  Sklotenhandel.    Bin 

Beitrag  zar  Wurdigimg  der  mitabgedruckten  Ver- 

tedgedu  Durchsuchunrgerecht  xur  Seebelreflend. 

Nach  authenl.  Quellei).     Svo    Hamborg    8s  6d 

Zeitschrift'fiirdeiitsclieB  Reoht  und  dcutsdie  Rechts- 

wissengEbaA.     In  Verbiodimg  mit  vielen  Gelehr- 

ten  herausReg.  vom  Prof.   Dr  A  L  Rejscher  n. 

Prof.  Dr  W  E  Wilda.   6r  Bd     la  n.  2s  Heft    Svo 

Leipzig     IDs 

fur  RechtspB^c  und  Vervalloag,  sm- 

ichst  fur   dsN  Kiiniraeifh  Sachsen.     Heraiiwea. 
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von  Dr Th  Tauclmits  a.  WTh  Richtei.    He«c 

Polge    2r  Bd     38  Beft    Svo    Leipzill    2«  6d 

Zoepll,  Dr  U,  Die  Peinlicbe  Gericbtsordaong  Kaiser 

Earl's  V  nebn  der  Bamberger  nnd  der  &anden- 

bnrger  HalsgerichtBoidanng.  Svo    Heidcll>en[  Qi 

Abhaadlungen  der  philoeaph.-plulalogifchen  Claiw 
der  Koniglich  Barerischen  Akadentie  der  Wiuen- 
schaften.  3r  Bd  2te  Abtheil  In  der  Keihe  der 
DGaksehriften  Xrm  B'l  4to  Muuchen  10a 
Afbandlinger,  det  Kon^el^e  Danske  Videnika- 
beraes  Selskabs  uaturvideuskabelige  og  matbe- 
tnatiske.  Sie  Deel  Med  33  Tavler.  B!ik  pu 
Braailieo*  Drrverden  for  sidste  Jordomvaeltning. 
4to    Kjobenhavn    J2«  6d 

Beneke,  Dr  J"  E,  System  der  Logik  als  Euntilehre 
det  Denkens.    2  vols    Svo    Berlin     13a  6d 

De  la  perreclibilite  humaine,  on  rufleiiont  snr  1* 
vraie  nature  du  poovoir.  Oavrage  (A  Ton 
prouve  I'impoasibilite  d'ane  forme  arretec  et  de& 
niUvedelatociete.  ParEMerder.  Svo  Paris  6* 

Differenz  der  Schelling'scbeB  und  Hegel'acben  Ph> 
losophie.    Ir  Bd    IsteAbtheil  S>o  Leipzig  6B£d 

Enk,  M,,UeberBildaag  uod  Selbalbilduns.  12mo 
Vienna    Sa 

Erdmann,  Dr  Johann  Edaard,  Grandrias  der  Psr- 
dudogie.  Filr  Vorlesnngtn.  2te  AuAage  Sra 
X^pzig    2s  6d 

Eznei.  Prof,  Di  F,  Die  Psychologic  der  Hegeraehen 
Scbole,  beurthcill.    Svo    Leipzig    3b  6d 

Hegel's  Lchre  von  der  Religion  und  Knnst,  von  dem 
Sandpunkte  des  Glaubeni  aua  beurtheill.  Svo 
Leiptig    Ts 

Hisioire  de  U  vie  et  dca  oivraires  de  B  deSpmot*. 
Par  A  Saintes.     Svo    Paria    7b  Td 

Hiatoire  de  Somnambt^me  cbes  tons  lea  penplei, 
tons  les  Doms  divers  d'eitaset,  Kinges,  or«clei  at 
Tisioa*  ;  eiamen  des  doclrioea  thteriqnes  et  phi- 
lotopbiquM.  Par  Autain  Oaalhier.  2  vols  Svo 
Paris     IDs 

Kant's,  Imnannel,  sammtlicbe  Werke.  Herauagcg 
TOD  Karl  Rosenkraai  und  Friedr.  WiUi.  Sdia- 
bert,  llrThlin2  Abtheil.— [Containing]  Kant'B 
Briefe,  Erkltmngen,  Fragmente  bus  seinaB 
Naehlane.  Heraosgeg.  von  9cbubert. — Kant't 
Biographie.  Zum  grossen  Theil  nacti  handacMftl. 
NaehiichtFti  dargettelll  von  Schubert.  Hit  BDd- 
nj«s,  Fnc-simile  u.  Medaillen-AbMldang.  Svo 
Leipzig  lOs.  The  twelve  volumea  complete, 
6110s 

Kant's,  Imaian.,  6S  interetsanle  DeGnitionen.  Zd- 
sammengetragen  aus  seinen  verachied.  Werlten. 
Svo    Darmstadt     la  6d 

Letters  de  L  Enler  a  une  princesse  d'AIlemagne  im 
divers  si)jels  de  pbrsique  et  de  philosophie,  pr6- 
ctdfcei  de  rEaloge  d'Eoler,  par  Condoreet,  et  an- 
notees  par  A  A  Conmot    2  vols    Svo  Paris    ]&§ 

Lott,  Dr  Ph  Fr  Car.,  Rerbarli  de  animi  ijumartali- 
tate  doetrina.     4to    Gottingae    2i  Sd 

Moret,  H.  der  Pantheiamus  in  den  modenen  Oe- 
aellschaJten.  Ein  Verandi.  Ste  AoS.  Mit  etna 
Vorrede  a.  einigen  Beuieikunftea  deutseh  gegebea 
von  Job  Widmer.     Svo    SehaffbanseD    8s 

Memoire*  de  I'aatdemie  royale  des  seiences  moralei 
el  paUtiquM  d  I'Institut  de  France.  (Secoade 
9£rie).    Tometnetm   4lo    Pttrii    2J  10* 

M^moires  de  I'academie  royale  dei  Bciencea  de  tin- 
at.tDt  de  Prance.    TomerVIU    Paris    25b 

Hfonveanz  m^laiuea  (riiiloMphlqae*  ;  par  Th-  Joa£ 
fro;,  preeide*  d'on  notice,  et  publiea  par  Ch  Da- 
miron.     Svo    Paril    Sa 

Ouevrea  de  Leibnitx   Noirv.  edU,eallatii>BO*  ai 
meilleuTB  textes,  et  precedeet" 
par  A  Jacqaeo.  1  et  2  wriea. 
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nQMophie  mornle ;  p«rL  E  Bantaia.  Tame«  I  et 
II    Sto   Paris    Price  of  the  complete  woA,  16s. 

Seinbald,  Enist,  Brstcm  der  MetaphTsik.  2te  Bear- 
beiniag.    %ia    Jena     12a 

flalfit,  Dr  J,  SriteHing  mid  Hegel,  oder  Rai^blicke 
ai^die  hohere  G«tite»bildung  im  deUaehen  So- 
den  and  Norden,  nebst  rielen  den  iKQesten  Gang 
deraelben  charaeteriserenaen  Aufkllnmgen!  m- 
gleich.  eine  Rechtfertignog  8«gen  Prai.  Hosen- 
kniDi.    8TfO    Heidelberg    7b  6d 

fiehelling  and  die  Offenbarung.  Kritik  des  DCnes- 
ten  RealcIioDavertuehs  gegen  die  freie  PbilaBoplue. 
Sn  Leipx^    2a  M 

Selielling,  Der  Philowph  in  Chrialo,  oder  die  Vct- 
kllTung  der  Weltmiabeit  znr  Goltetweisheil. 
Fiir  gladbige  ChrisleD  denen  der  philoaophiicht 
Spraehnbninch  bekaannt  itt.     Hmj    Berlin     Is 

Sebnti,  WUh.  T,  He^l  nnd  Gdolher.  Nicht  Pdb- 
aonenklang  des  jungslen  Gerichlefi,  nor  fGnTphi- 
lotopKtsche  Betrvchtai^ea.    8td   Leipiig.   Si  6d 

BIgwart,  General-Snperint,   Dr  H  C   W  (t),  Ver- 

Sleichung  der  Rechwnnd  Siaats-Theorieen  des  B 
pinoza  nnd  desTh  Hobbes,  nebsl  Betraebtnngen 

iiber  das  Verh&ltnin  iffischen  dem  Btaate  n.  der 

Kirche.    8to    Tubingen    3a  6d 
Weber,  Karl  Jnliw,   Die  Leidenacbaften.      la  2 

Theilen.     Ir  Thl    Sto    Stuttgart    6a 
Winh^Joh.Ulrieh,  System  der  BpekulaliTenEthik, 

eine  Eneyelop jdie  der  geEonuiilen  Ditciplinen  der 

pnktischen  Phihwophie.    3r  Bd    Concrete  Ethik. 

RechtsphiloBophie  nnd   Mora).     8to    HeUbronn 

13s 

lIEDtCnE,  PHYSIOLOOS,  AND   CUESISTBT. 

Ammon,  Dr  F  A  tod,  nnd  Dr  Mor.  Banrngarten, 
Dk  plutisehe  ChirBisie,  naeh  Dtren  bisherigcn 
Lcjttnngen  krilisdi  da^eslalit.  Kritik  der  plas- 
tinhen  Cbinugie.     Svo    Berlin     10a  6d 

AnBtomie  patholt^iqne  du  corps  hvnmin,  on  deM:rip- 
tion  ct  fignies  lithogr.  et  coloriees  dea  divenes  al- 
teratioD*  morbidea  dunl  le  eorpa  hnmain  est  snscep- 
tiUe,  par  Cnireilhier.  40  et  41  (detoiere}  livr. 
Folio    Paris    22a 

Arnold,  Dr  Fr.,  ii.  l>r  J  W  Amol-I,  Die  Eiaeheln- 
nngen  and  Gesetze  dca  lebenden  menacUichen 
Eorpcra  im  geaunden  u.  kranken  Zuslande.  li 
Bd  Sr  Thl  2le  Abtheil.  Lehrbuch  der  Pbysi 
dogie  dea  Menacfaen  ron  Dr  Friedr  Arnold,  2i 
Theil    2te  Abtheil    (Sebtnas)    Sro    Zuiioh    3) 

Annleklen  (nr  Frauenkrankheiten.  Ucranageg.  tod 
einem  Vereine  prakl.  Aerate.  3r  Bd  3le  HeA 
6td    Leipi^    3s  fid 

Balling,  BrunDeaarzI  Dr  Fr  A  Die  Heilquellen  nnd 
B&der  an  Kiasingen.  £in  Xaachenbneh  fin  Kar- 
gSate.    2te  Ansg    Svo    Stntt^rt    6c 

BnzeiioB,  Jac,  Jahres-Bericht  iiber  die  Fortsehritte 
der  physischcn  WissenaehaAen.  Eingcreicht  an 
die  achwed.  Akademie  derWiasenachaftendenSl 
Mnrz  1641.  In  DeulscheD  Heraosgeg.  vm  F 
Wdbler.  2lrjKrg.3sHefl:  Organische  Chmnie 
a.  Geologic.     G*d    Tdbingen    9a 

Bf«SBl«,  Ih'  H,  Kinderkrankbeiten  naeh  den  nene- 
aten  nnd  bewshrtealen  Foracbnngen  deul4Cker, 
franidnacbfr  und  englischer  Aerzte.  Syatemat- 
iacb  bearbeitet.     late  Lief    Svo    Berlin    Z»  6d 

Bnchner,  VioC.  Jit  1  A,  Repertoriam  fiir  die  Phar- 
tnade.  Herau^eg.  zu  Mnnchen.  2te  Reibe 
2fir  Bd    3  HeDe     ISmo    NQmb    Ts 

OalUaeii,  Dr  A  C  P,  Medidnischea  Scbriflsteller- 
Lezicom  der  jetzl  lebenden  Vnfasier.  Nachtnig. ' 
EnlbalCend ;  Berichtongen,  Erg&nznngen,  die' 
nenere  Ulerntur,  <30r  Bd  Len— M)  8vo  Co- 
penbagcB     ISs    Vol  I  to  30  can  be  had  Tor  9i  9a  | 

Cinirs  de  phyaique,  de  chimle  et  cnsmographie,  par 


Oct. 

JM  M   Peyre.    3   partie;  CMmogn^ue,    Svo 
Paris    3a 
Cbarpentier,  T  de,  Orthoptera  descripta  et  deiaeta  • 
ete.    Fa»c  IV— VI,  eontinena  Tab  19—36     4lo 

LipaiK   21a 

Cboulani,  Praf.  Dr  Lad,  Eibliotbeca  medieo-faiatori- 
ca,  sive  catalogus  libronim  hiatoiteomiD  de  re 
medica  et  scientia  notuiali  syatematicua.  Sro 
Lipai*   7»  6d 

Climque  iconographiqne  de  ThflpitBl  dea  veneriens  ; 
recueil  d'obaerrations  aar  lea  maladiei  qui  ont 
eti  Iraitce*  dstia  eet  hupital ;  par  P  Rjeord.  I — 3 
livr    4(e    Paris     18s 

De  la  mensiraatioa  consideree  dans  tea  rapptMis 
physiologiqnea  et  palhologiques ;  par  A  Brierrc  de 
Boiamonl.    8to  Poria    6a 

DietionDaire  de  medecile,  on  repertoire  general  dea 
sciences  medicales,  considerrea  aona  tea  rapports 
theorique  et  pratique  ;  par  Adelon,  Bectard,  !K- 
rard,  eta.  Tome  XXV  (Pie— Poul)  8to  Paris 
Price  for  subscribers,  6b 

Encyclopadie  der  gesamniten  medecin,  im  Vereine 
mit  mehreren  Aerzten,  heransgeg.  tod  Dr  Call 
Cbriat  Schmidt  Br  Band  N— Sprachfchlea  8™ 
Leipzig    The  BIh  and  8th  volumes  lAs 

Eneyklofidie  der  gesammlen  medicin,  im  Vereine 
mil  mehreren  Aerzten  berauageg.  von  Dr  Cail 
Cbriat.  Schmidt    4r  Bd    K— M  8\-o  Leipzig  15» 

Fiitte,  Dr  H  E,  Artbroplastik,  Oder  die  sSmmtUchen. 
biaher  bekannt  gewonleiien  kunstliehen  HSnde 
nnd  Fflsse,  ziim  Eiaati  dieser  verloren  gcgauf- 
enen  Glielmassen,  naeh  Mannscriplen  dea  K6- 
nigl.  Geb.  Medicinal-Halha,  Prof.  D  A  F  Ilnge 
Riltenete    4to    Lemgo    30s 

Froriep,  Dr  L  F  t,  nnd  Dr  R  Froriep,  Ncnc  Notij- 
en  ana  dem  Gebiete  der  Nator-  nnd  Heilknnde. 
2]r  &.  23r  Bd  22  Stacke  4to  Weimar  lOa 
earh  vol 

Handworterbnch  der  Phyaioli^e,  mil  Rucksichtaof 
pbj'siologixche  Pathalogie.  In  Verbindui^  mit 
mehren  Gelebrten  beranegeg.  vom  Proh  Dr  Rnd. 
Wagner.  Mil  Kupfem  nnd  in  der  Text  einge- 
druckten  Holzachnilten.  Ir  Bd  Iste  d.  2te  Liefer 
(A — Emuhning)  Svo  Brannachweig  10s.  Will 
be  completed  in  three  volomes 

Heidler,  Dr  C  J,  Marienbftd  et  bps  dlfferenls  moyens 
cnralifs  dana  lea  msladiea  chrnniques.  Arce  aii 
plahche*.    2de  ■'dil  angmenlee     Rto  Pngne  10s 

Hoecker,  Angunt,  Dr,  Die  inncrn  Hals  und  Bmat- 
Krankheilm  der  Kinder.     Folio     Weimar    6a 

Ideler,  Dr  K  W,  Biogrsphieen  Geisteekfanker  in 
ihret  paychologiaehen  Entwickelung  dargestellt. 
Svo    Berlin    lOa 

Jiikken,  Geb.  Medicinal-Rath,  Prof,  etc,  Ritter  Dr 
J  C,  Die  Lebre  von  den  Angenkrankbeiten.  Ein 
Handbuch  anm  Gebranehe  bei  Vorlesungen  nod 
ziun  Selbatnnlerrichle  fSr  angebcnde  Aerzte  3te 
Anfl    Svo     Berlin     ITs 

Koehler,  Dr  P,  Die  Cbemic  in  teehnifcher  Betie- 
hung.     4(e  Ansg    Svo    Berlin    9a 

Knpfertafeln,  cliiruj^;ifcbe,  eine  anacrles.  Samm- 
Inng  der  nolbigslen  Abbildungen  ivn  iiuaserllcb 
sicbt  boren  Krankheitafonoen,  anatom.  PrSpara- 
ten,  S,c,  von  Dr  Rob  Froriep.  87r  Heft  Hyda- 
tydea  oasium. — Eitirpatio  liogntt. — Hernia,  41o 
Weimar    2a  Gd 


nnd  natuiremSsae  Pflege  dea  Kindes  in  den  erstm 
Lebensjabren,  Beruekaiehlignng  der  herreebea- 
den  Vonirlhtheije  n.  Miabrauche  nnjcrer  Zeil. 
Svo    Wien    Ts  6d 

Mark,  DrK  F  H,  Zut  WiirdigiingdeaTheophrastua 
von  Hohenheim.    4to    Goldngen    It 

Mriasner,  Dr  P  L,  Die  Frnnenzimmefkiankbpilen, 


;    COCH^IC 


Litt  of  JVw  W9Tk». 


1842.   . 

Buh  dm  nraesten  Aasichtm  a.  Erfkhmngen  nun 
Uoterrieht  ftr  prakt.  Aerile  be«rbeitet.  Ir  Bd, 
in2Abtheil    Sto    Leipzig    3In 

U TutnuD  d'aoBtomie  palhologiqne  de  Ik  fkenlte  de 
iDidEciae  de  Paris,  ou  Miuee  Dapatren,  public  an 
nom  de  In  raenlte.    2rols    Bro    Parii     148 

Mod,  Q  F,  Deohrnrdigketten  an*  dn  toedidnftchen 
and  ebirnrgiachenPnudi.  lEler  Bd  8to  Leip- 
zig   %» 

Nftgele,  Franz  Karl,  Dr,  Lelirbneh  der  Gebart- 
xttaiK  fQr  Hebaiamen.  Ste  Anflage.  Mit  I 
Kupfbr.     Sto    Heidelberg     128 

Phyiici  et  Medici  graci  minores.  Congesait,  nd 
Ddem  codd  MSS  prtescrtiai  corum,  qnoi  Bnttiu 
Dietzins  contnleral,  Telenucqae  edit,  partim 
emend,  partim  nunc  prima  Tice  edidit,  conunenta- 
riia  criticis  indieibusqae  tain  renrni  quam  Terbo- 
Tmn  instnuil  Jul.  Lad.  Ideler.  Vol  II  Bra  Ber- 
olini     lOs  6d 

Preisii,  B,  Dr,  Die  Knmkheiten  des  Athmnngii-Ap- 
paratDs,  welche  t&c  die  alkalifch-uslinitichen 
Sehwcfel-Tliennen  zo  Warmbninn  geeignet  Bind, 
nebst  Beobachtongen,  alt  Bcitr<|ce  znr  Patholo- 
gie  und  BalneoUienipie,  daselbit  gesammelt 
wShicnd  der  Biunnenzeit  dca  Jaanret  1841.  Sfo 
Breslau    Sa  6d 

Scboenlrin's  kliniactie  YortT^ge  in  dem  Charite- 
Krankeubanse '  ia  Beritn.     8to    Berlin    Sa 

Siebold,  Dr  Ed.  C  J  t,  Zur  Lehre  ton  der  kdniUiche 
Fnihgebiul.     4to    Gtitlingen    2« 

Still  inj;  Dr  B,  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Fooctionen 
de«  BnckcnmarkB  nnd  der  NerTcn.     8tb    Leip- 


nnd  Bewegnng.     Bvo    Leipzig    7" 

Zennpck,  Pr<)f.,Ph7sikaliKh-chemi3clieaH€l(libDcb. 
Svo    Berlin     129  6d 

Zluammenstellnng,  grosae,  nber  die  ErdAe  der  be- 
kannteo  einTacben  Hcil  nnd  Nabmngamittel,  Ton 
Aba  Hobanuned  Abdallah  ben  Ahmed  aaa  Mala- 
ga, bekannt  anier  dem  Namcn  Ebn  Baithar.  Aas 
d.  Arab,  abenetzt  Tom  GeneralftBbiiarit  etc,  Rit- 
ter,  Dr  Jo:.  r.Sontheinier.  2r  Bd  Svo  Stutt- 
gart 31  13a 

BIBUOO&AP&T,   HTSTOBT   OF   UTUATUBE,   AMD 
PBILOLOCT. 

Dante  Alighieri'g  lyrimthB  Oediehte.  Ueticrsetit 
Ton  K  L  Kannegiesser  und  E  Witte.  2te  Auf- 
kge  lsterTbeil:Teit!2terThea:  Aninefknng. 
en.     ISino    Leipzig     ISs 

£ttrsnl1er,Prof.  Dr  L.  DerKreazleieh  and  der  Min- 
neleieh  Heinrichs  Ton  Meixen,  gennnni  Frauen- 
lob.    PrOKramn.    4to    Zizricb    2a 

,  Pfaffentrag  and  Bdigemri«t,  oder  die 

Edlner  Erbischofe  Konrad  ton  Hochstetten  1240 
—  1261   and  Engelbert  von  Falhenbarg  1S61- 
1272.    Nach  der  Cronica  der  hDliger  atat  ti 
CSUen  Ton  1499  bearbeitct.    8ro    Znrich    2s  6d 

Ocrrinua,  G  G,  Haadbach  der  Oeaehichtc  der 
poetiachen  Natiooal-litemtar  der  Dentachen.  Svo 
Leipzig    7b 

Grnnunaire    dea    Grammaires,  on  analjse   rai 
nee  des  mEiUenrs  trnites  rar  la  langue  fmngi 
par  Ch  P  Giranlt-DnTivicr.     10  edition,  enli 
ment  revue,  etc,  par  A  Lemairc.     2  vols    Svo 
Paris     14a 

Harfmann  von  Ane,  der  arme  Hcinrich,  va  Torleo- 
ongcn  B.  zum  nchulgebraaeh,  mit  eincm  worter- 
buch  herausgeg.  von  Dr  W  Mnller.  8to  G61- 
tiitgen    2a  6d 

Handwdrterbocb  der  nei^Tiechischen  und  deutsehi 
Sprache.    2  vols     I6mo     Leipzig    4?  «d 


HiBtoire  dea  Id^et  titteralret  en  France  aax  dk-nea- 

vUme  liAele  et  de  lean  sriginea  dana  le«  aieelM 

antarienra :  p«r  A  Michirla.     2  vols    Svo    Pam 

IS* 
Jeh^bd,  J  P.  Giaounatik  der  wendiach-aerbiiehen 

Sprache  in  der  Oberlauaiti.    Svo    Pnig    fi« 
Eebeiin,    Jot,  Oranimatik  der  nenboch-dentsehea 

SprKcbe  nach  Jacob  Orimma  deattcher  Gruainatlk. 

2rThl :  ayntaz.     late  Ablheil :  Syntax  dea  dnik- 

chen  Salies.     Svo     Leipz^     3a  6d 
Erafit,  Alb,  Die  BmtHSchen,  persischei]  nnd  tait- 

it^en  HandtchHAen  ier  orientalitcbea  Akade- 

mic  zu  Wien,  besehrieben.    8to    Wien     12b 
Lexiqne  roman,  on  dictionaaire  de  la  lanepe  dea 

tronbadoura.     Par  M  Rarnoxard.    TomelV    (L 

— P)    Bto    Paria     IBs 
Pott,  Prof.  Dr,  Aag  Frid,  de   Borataio-Litbaanicae 

tain  in  SelaviciB  quam  Lettieia  lingaia  priBcipatB 

CommCDtatio  11.     4to    Halit  Saxon    4t 
Scblegel,  A  W  de,  Eatais  Ijtteiairea  et  hiatofiqaet. 

Svo    Bonn     ibt  , 

TiddtBkrin  for  Litteratar  og  Kritif.   UdgivetaTFC 

Petenen.    4de  Aaiy    12  Refle    Svo  EiobenhaTB 
^3  la  ^ 

Tnon,  L  G  T,  Ueber  den  gegenwirtigen  Stand  der 

bdhmiKheD  Litentnr.    Svo    Prag    3a  6d 
Wuttke,  H,  Jahrbaeb  der  deuiscben  UniTersitSten'. 

I  1842    Svo    Leipzig    4s  6d 


.._    BWTOHT   A»r   ASTBONOMr. 

AgBSBiz,  Pror.etc,  Dr   L,  Monogiaphie  d'Eehino- 

deranet  Tivnns  et  foa-ilct.     3e  Livr    Kcoehatel 

35b  each. 
,  Etude*  critiques  anr  les  MoUutfiueB  fot- 

Bilea.    2e  Livr    4to    Neachatel    3n0s 
Beiicht,   amtlicher,    (iber  die    19te   VerBammlnag 

deutacher  NalnrforBcber.  4to;Braijnschweigl3»0d 
Corda,  A  C  I,  Icones  ftingorum   hucusque  cwnito- 

rmn.    TomV    Foi  Pragne    2/48 
Geioitz,  Dr  H  B,  Charakteriatik  der  Schichlen  nnd 

Petrefacten   des    siciisisch-bdhiDischen    Kreide- 

gebirget.     4to    Dresden    31t  Hd 
Haitig,  Dr  T,  Nene  Tbeorie  der  Berracbtong  der 

Pft-„™      4,0    Bruns-    "- 


Koninck,  Prof,  Dr  L  de.  Description  dcB  Animaox 
foBsilea  qui  se  Irouvenl  dans  le  terrain  honiller  de 
la  Belgique.     Live  1  i  3     4to  Liege     ]7fl 

Lindenberg,  J  B  G,  Species  Hephataricom.    Part  II 

—IV.  Jangennannieae.  Plagioehita  do  Bon- 
nae    25b 

LiUrow,  Dr  C  L  »,  Erlfiuteraogen  zo  J  J  v  Littrow'a 
Tnrleaungen  Gbei  AslranDmie.    Wien    5s 

Miiller,  J,  Ueber  den  glatten  Haidea  Arisloteles  nad 
iiber  die  Vetsebiedenbeiten  nnter  den  Haifiachen 
Pol    Berlin     lOs 

Schiddte,  J  C,GeBeniog  Species  af  Danmarfca  Elen- 
therata,  Iste  Bind,  2den  Decl.    Kjobenhavn    17a 

Tchihatchoff,  Pierre  de,  Conp  d'dil  anr  la  conttitQ- 
tion  geoIoBiqne  des  provinces  meridionales  da 
Royaome  de  Naplea.  Suivi  de  quelqucB  nolitma 
sur  Nice  el  set  environs.     Svo    Berlin    9b 

Tidakrift,  natnrhistorijk,  udfiivet  ef  Henrik  Eroyer. 
2die  Binds,  6le  Hcefle    Svo    Ejobenham  2b  ed 

mSTORY   AHD  BfOCRAPHT. 

Correspondaucede  Marguerite  d'AutricheDuchesM 

deParme,  nvec  Philippe  II,  pubiiea  par  Baron  de 

Reiffenberg.-    Svo  Broiellea    32s 
DocumcDs  historiques,  ou  diacours  de  M  le  Marquii 

de  Drouj-BK'ze ;  par  A  Delaforest.     2  vols   Svo 

Paris     1511 
Oaleiia  piioresca  da  butoriaPortugueca.  Svo  Paris 


,:jb.Goog[e 


List  <^  JWie  Workt. 


Oct. 


Gtttui,  Dr  Ed,  Priitwebe  GeMhlditc  DcntddaBd* 
Botei  der  Begnnug  itJ  Kaiser  fleinricli  V  nitd 
Lothuni.    2rTU    8va    LdpiiK     lu6d 


Ei»l«r,  Fnnz,  GeaeluBhte  Friedricbi  da  Growea. 

OeMiduiet   tod    Adolph    M«tuti.     Bojal   8vc 

Leipzig    31s  6d 
Lndwig  von  Bayem,  W«UiaU*'*  GenoMen,  gewluld- 

ert.     8  TO    Miinijieii    7* 
MdUer,  Dr  F  U,  Die  denuelien  SUmine  nnd  ihre 

Fiintcn.     3r  Thl.     De  deattclieB  SuuDme  in 

dem  kBrolingisclieD  Rciehe.    8to  Berlin   9b 
Nomt  Codei  diplomaticu*  BrandeDbm^eBiis.    Gc- 

KbichU  der  geisUictieD  Stinaogeii,  &«,  der  MmIi 

Bnuidenborg.     Bemrbejtet  »  Dr  A  F  Reidel.     2 

Toll    Sw    Berlin    Si  8a 
Ndicheler,  David,  GeBchichtedeiSchireiierUBda.  Ir 

B    Std    Hombarf    »b  6d 
Pklackr,  Fr,  Ueber  FonneUmcher,  idiuchat  in  fie- 

zng  tMC  b^hmische  Geachiehte.     IMe  Lief   4to 

Prag    4« 
8«Tiptoies  esleri  taecuU  XVI,  Uitoriae  Rntbenieae, 

edit.  A  de  Slarczenaki.      Vol  II    6to    Beroliiu 

ISa 
Scbotl,  Alb^  Die  deatschen  coloDiea  in  Piemonl,  ibr 

land,  ibie  muodari,    niul  hcrtiunA.      8to    Ttt- 

bii^cD    9s 
Tttinbasen   ^OQ  Eax,   £  A,    Denkwilrdigkeilen. 

Neue  Falge,  2r  Bd    Svo    Laipzig     15a 
Vaine,   Car   Ed,   De  statu  Aegypli  provinciae  Ho- 

QUUiae  prima  et  secnndo   piMt  Ctirisliini  natnia 

saecnliB.    Gottingae    5s 
Vies  des  peiatres,  sculpteurs  et  architectes  ;    par 

Giorgio  Vasari ;    Irad.   par  Leelaacbe,  et  oom- 

mentecH  par  Jaanran.     10  Volnmes    Sto    Pans 

32  3s 
Wilhelmi,   K,  Island,  Hiitramannaland   Gronland 

und  Vinland,  oder  der  NornnfinneT   Leben  anf 

Island   and  Gronland  nnd   derea   Fahrten  OBcb 

America   Ecbon   dber  600  Jabie  tot  Columbus. 

Bvo    Heidelberg     7b 

OEtKRAPHT,   VonOEi,   iSB   TBIVZLS. 

DescriptiDn  de  I'Arnieaie,  la  Ferae  et  la  Mesopota- 
mic  i  I  partie  :  giographie,  geologie,  monnmess 
anciens  et  modemea,  rooenrs  et  conRunes,  par  Ch 
Teiier.     1  LiTr    Folio    Paris    20s 

Forbiner,  Dr  Alb.,  Handbueb  der  alien  Geognphie, 
aos  den  Quellen  bearbeilel.  Ir  Bd.  Hislorisohe 
Einleiluni;'  nnd  mathematisehe  nnd  phpische 
Geograpbie  der  Alien.     Svo    J^eipzig    21s 

Leirald,  A,  Ualerisches  Rciscbandbucb  dorch 
Dentscblanduad  die  angranzenden  Gegenden.  2 
Theile.     12mQ    Stottgart.    Sis 

Moller,  Dr  i  H,  Geograpbiacb-statiscbei  Handwor- 
terbncb  liber  olle  Theile  der  Erde.  2r  Sd  Isle 
AbtbeilL— Q.    8to    Ootha    5s 

Numismalique  de  la  Ganle  Norbonnaise,  par  L.  de 
la  Sausiaye.     4to    Paris.    30s 

Ptolemaei,  Clandii,  Geograpbiae  libK  octo.  Gnleee 
et  latine  ad  codicnm  mannscriptomia  fidem  edid. 
Prof.  Dr  F  G  Wilberg  kCHF  Gnubo&o.  Fasc 
UI  librom  tertinm  eont.     4to    Easendiae    5s  6d 

Recherches  sur  U  priority  de  la  dCcourerte  des  pays 
sitnes  snr  la  cote  occidenlale  d'Afriqae,  par  De 
Santarem.  Svo  Paris.  Priee  without  the  Atlas. 
10s. 

Susseggcr,  Ben;ralh,  etc,  Jos,  Beisea  in  Europa, 
Asien  <r.  Arrika,  unlemommen  in  den  Jahrcn 
1835  bis  1841.  Ir  Bd  B else  in  Oriecbeolani], 
Unteregypten,  &c,  1836.  Ir  Thl  2te  Abtheil. 
Bto    Stuttgart     4s  6d 

Troii  aos  de  promenade  en  Europe  et  en  Asic>,  par 
St»Tii=l(i.  BHfnuepr.     S  toIp     8to     Pnris      [.5s 


Voyage  antoar  do  mondeani  laMgate  la  Venm 
pendant  let  annees  1836— 1S39,  pu  Tbonara 
Tome  vn  (Phniqae,  pu  U  de  Tosaon.  Tome 
n)    Sto    Paris    9s 

Voyage  an  pdle  nid  et  dani  I'OeSanie  tsr  lei  esr- 
vettea  I'AstraUbe  et  la  ZeUc,  eseente  peadaDt  lea 
annees  1837,  1838,1839,  1840,soualecDiBiiiande- 
ment  de  M  J,  Dnmont-DurriUe.  Hiitoirc  du 
voyage,  par  U  Dn  Mont  dllrviUe.  Tome  IH 
Sto    Paris    3s    La^e  paper    6b 

Waliboucht,  Tiarevitch,  Description  gfogcapbique 
de  la  G6urgie,  pu  M  Brosset,  (Georgian  and 
Frooch)      Bi  Peterabni^     ISs 

WappSns,  Dr  J  E,  Untetsnehnogen  iiber  die  geognt- 
phlseben  Enldeckungen  der  Portagicsen  onlo' 
Heinrich  dem  Seelahrer. '  liter  Theil  Untermch- 
nngen  dber  die  Negerltuder,  der  Araber,  and 
tiber  den  Seehondel  der  Ilalieoer,  Spsnier  uid 
Portugiesen  im  Mittelalter.  Svo.  Ootlingen. 
7s 

PEILOLOBT    *in>    LITEBATVas,  OSIEII- 


Aboal  Fidi,  IsmaCi,  Gtographie  en  arabe,  pnbliee 
d'apr^  dem  manuscrits  dn  musee  britannique  dc 
LondrtB,  par  Charlea  Schier.  Edition  aotogi*- 
phiee."    I  Livr  Lithogr  Fol.    Dresden     lis 

Alii  Ispahanenais  liber  cantileoanim.  Edidit  J  G 
L  Kosegarten.  1  Tom  I  F*sc  3  4hi  Greifnr 
7s 

Apuleii,  L,  Opera  Omnia.  Edidit  Dr  G  F  Htlde- 
brand.  2  Partes.  Prolegomena  et  metamorpho- 
seon  Lbros.  Florida,  de  Deo  Soeralis,  de  dogmata 
PlatoDks,  de  mundo  librot,  Asclepium,  Apologiun, 
Fragmenta  et  Indicts  eont-    Svo  Lipsiae     21  5s 

Arnelh,  Prof.  Jos,  Synopsis  nummonim  antiquonuu 
qui  in  Museo  Caesareo  Viodoboaensi  adserran- 
tnr.  Pars  II  20b  Sto  The  2  vols  30a  Vio- 
dcibonae    Edition  in  4to.     2^  5s 

Bernhardi,  Han.,  Lareoon  live  Hennesius  et  Poro- 
niiis.     8vo    BoDiiae 

Bonitx,  Bern),  Obaervationei  crilicae  in  Aristotelii 
Ubros  metaphysicos.     8va    Berolini    3s  6d 

Colpumii  Siculi,  T,  Eclf^ne.  Bccensait  C  E  Glae- 
ser.     Svo    Goningae    3s  Od 

Ciceninis,  M  Tullii,  Orationa  selectae  dnodedm- 

Edidit  Dr  J  N  Madvig.     Svo    Hanniae    4b  fid 

CiceroniB,  Tntlii,  M,  De  legibu  libri  tree.  Receo- 
■uit  Job.  Bakius.     Sto    Leyde    25« 

Devarii,  Matthaei,  Liber  de  grnecae  lingoae  paitico- 
lis.  Edidit  Reinholdus  Kloti.  Vol  U.  Sect  II. 
Lipsiae    2  vols    Svo    27s 

Doederlein,  Ludwig,  Handbuch  der  bleinisclien  Ety- 
fflologie.     Svo    Leipzig    4s  6d 

Gcppert,  Dr  Fb  C  E,  Die  Gotler  nnd  Heroen  der 
alien  Welt.    Sfo    Leipzig     ]0« 

Leonis  Grammatiei  Chronogrspbia.  Ex  reeogni- 
tione  Imman.  Bekkeri.  Bonnae.  Sva  I2s 
Fine  paper,  18s 

*,'  Fonns  a  new  volume  of  the  Corpoe  ecciptortun 
bistoriae  Byxantinae. 

Lepaiua,  Dr  Richaid,  Ueber  die  Tyrrheniseben  Pe- 
lasgcr  in  Eirurien  and  uber  die  Verbnilonf  del 
Italischen  Milnzsystems  von  Etmrien  ans.  Zwei 
Abhandlungen.  Svo  Leipzig  lis  6d 
J>r  R,  palaagrBphieaisMiltelAirdie^iracb- 
rorscbung.     2te  Ausg.    Svo    Leipzig    3: 6d 

Pellegrino,  Dr  D,  Andcutungon  iiber  den  urspriiBg- 
lichen  ReligioDsunterricbt  dn-  romiscben  Patiicier 
und  Ptebejer.     Svo    Leipzig    3i  6d 

PlatoaLs  Opera  omnia.    Edidit  G  Sullbaum.    Vol 
IX.  SeclIU.  El  a.  Uttilo :  PlatonU  Ptdlebus.  8td 
Gotbae    5s 
Opera  quae  femntiir  omnia.    Secogn.    la 
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Ocoi^  B«it«aa,  to.  Cupar  Oidfiu,  Aug.  Gail. 

Wiaeklemanntu.  P*nII.  SckoUa.'— Olouuinm. 

— Onmoulicnm. — IndiMa.     4to.    Tnrid    21  Ss 
FroDCtheua  and  Kin  HTthenkreii.    Mit  Beziehnng 

anf  die  Geichielite  der  grieehuchen  PbUoaophte, 

Po«ne  nod  Kmurt.    6n>    Leipiig     I3>  Gd 
Bichtd,  Dr  JnL,  Bie  Vertbiiluig  dcr  BoUen  untei 

die  SchampJela  der  gaeduKlien  Tragoedle.  Ber- 

Un    a«6d 
SeheUingii,  Henn,  De  Snlonia  Legiboa  apud  Oralo- 

rea  AlticoB.     Sro    Berolini    3a  6d 
Senecse,  L  Annaei,  Open.    Edidit  C  R  Fickett. 

Vol  I.   Et  ».  titulo.  Seneeae  ad  Lacilinm  epiitola- 

mmmoraliiuD  libri  XX.    Svo    Lipsiae    20a 
Sophoklei  Aiaa.     Deutach  in  dea  Vetsmoaaaea  de* 

Orisinals,  von  Ad.  SchoU-    8to    Berlin    6a 
Stephani,  Dr.  Ludolf,  Der  Eamp  swbebeo  Themis 

and  Minotannw.      Imp  TcJ     Vel  Pap  bcMvda. 

Lc^ig    308 
Tenffitl,   W  S,  Chankteriatlk  dee   Boru.      8to 

Le^Ktig    4a 
Todlenbnch,  das,  der  Awypter  naeh  dem  hierogly- 

phiaeheii  Papfma  ia  loiin,  hemugeg.  vom  Prof 

Dr  R  Lepaioa.    Imp  4to    Leipiig    2J  12a  6d 
Uebpr  die  Antigone  dea  So|Aoklea,  nod  ihre  Dan~ 

teli.i  ig  anf  den  SooigL    Schloutheater  von  A. 

B6c»i),  E  U  Toelken,  Fi.  Fonter,    12mo    Berlin 

2a  6d 
Oeber  Sophoklea  Aotigone  and  ihre  DaisteUoDg  auf 

dem  deutachea  Thenler.     12ma    Lejpxig    ^ 
Wei,  Dr  F  C,  Beitrsge  inr  Kritik,  von  Tacitoa 

AgrieoU,    4to    Schweiin    la  6d 
ZeiUchrifl  nir  die  Eoiule  dee  HorgenlandES,  heniuv 

gegeben  von  Chriat.  La«wn.    4ter  Band,     later 

H^.    Svo    Bonn    Sa  6d 
Zimmermann,  G  F,  Teiena  and  Menaadm.    4lo 

Clanatbal    la  6d 

BKLI.U      LBTTRH,     NOTBLS,     FDETRT,     AND     THX 
DBAHA. 

L'Amiial  de  Bretagne,  comta  par  £.  Blenard.  2 
vols    8to    Pana     1 5a 

Biblkrthek  der  geaaaanlen  deutachen  Naltonal-Liter- 
atnr — Die  Arthnr-Sage  nnd  die  Mfthrchcn  dea 
FDthea  Bocks  von  Hergeat,  Hoan^eg.  von  Sen 
Marte  (A  Schnlu).  4to  Qoedlinbarg  9s  Vel- 
lum paper,  10a  Ad 

ChollMinB  e(  poesies  de  Deaanpera.  Edition  elze- 
virienne.     12mo    Svo    Paiia    3s  6d 

Etndea  aor  la  Bretagne.  Alienor,  ptievre  de  t«k- 
Maria.  R^gne  de  Henri  JV,  par  Pitre-Cbevalier. 
2  vols    Sro    Paris     I5s 

Eulalie  Pontois;  par  Fr.  Sooli^.  2  vols  Svo  Pa- 
ris    169 


lau     169 
Gutikciw,    Karl,     Dramatiactie    Werke.       Ir    Bd 

Richard  Savage— Wemer,  Welt.     Svo    Leiprig 

78  6d 
.Vennischte  Sehriften,  later,  2ter  Bd— I. 

OeflentlichesLebeninDentschland.  1835—1842. 

n  Vermitlelnngen,  Sritiken,  &^.    Leipzig  13t6d 
laBemnnn,B  S,  Folkedanda-Bifer  og  blandede  Digte. 

Svo    Kjobenham    48 
Jovialia,  Rapp,  Alellanen.     Dramatische  Arbeilen. 

2t«  Sainmlaag.     16mo    Stuttgart    7b 
Kotiebne's,  Aogoat  v.    Theater.      3Ir — 40r    Bd. 

16mo    Leipz^     ISa    Price  of  forty,  21  12s  6d 
Le  Fofer  de  I'opera,  mcenrs  fashionables ;  par  R. 

de  Balzac,  Leon  Gioiiain,  etc.    T  Jl  8.    Sto    Pa- 
ris 15a 
Lcs  demicTS  joon  de  I'empire,  pof  me  en  ooalre 
'    ehanf^.     L'ile  d'Elbe,  leRetour,  Waleiloo,9ainte 

HAlene ;  par  Ch.  de  Maasa?.     Svo    Paria    6s 


Lea  resaooreea  de  Qotaola,  oomUie  en  5  aeUs;  par 
U  de  BalZBO.     Svo    Paris    6* 

Loreni,  Wilhelmine,  Der  Pmiesa.  Roman.  3 
vds     12mo    Leipzijg.     13i  Sd 

LonU  XV  et  la  societe  dn  dix-huiti^e  lijels ;  par 
H  Capefigae.  Tomei  I  et  II.  2  nla  Sro  Pa- 
rU     15a 

Marx,  Dr  K  F  H,  Erioneningen  an  England.  Svo 
BraoDBchweig    7s  6d 

Memoires  de  deox  jennea  marieesj  par  H  de  Bal- 
zac.    2  vols    Svo    Paris     168 

MDnnear  de  Goldon.  Une  Faaaion,  par  Hadame 
de  CnbiUes.     2  vola    Sro    Paria  13s 

Mosen,  Jul.,  Der  CoDgress  von  Verona.  £1b  Ro- 
man.   3  vols    Svo    Beilin     18s 

Miigge,  T,  Oesammelte  Novdlen.  3  vols  12mo 
Leipzig    21s 

Mnaias,  J  K  A,  VolksmBrdwa  der  Deutaehn. 
Praehtaosgabe  in  einem  Baade.  Heisuagegeben 
von  Jnlins  Ludwi;  Klee.  Mit  HolEBchntilen  nad 
Original-ieiehDuoi^ea  Ton  R  Jordan,  G  OatA- 
mld,  L  Richter,  A  Schroter.  Iste  nnd  2te  Lief. 
Imp  Svo  Leipzig  Each  2*  The  cranplete  iroilt 
will  form  20  parts. 

Oenvrei  de  George  Sand.  Nouv.  edit,  levae  par 
raoteor.  Tome  HI.  Valentine.  12mo  Paris 
38  6d 

Paul  de  Kock,  La  giande  viUe,  noavean  tableau  de 
Paris,  comiqne,  criliqne  et  pbiloaopfaique.  1  livr 
Svo  Paris  The  work  vill  be  published  in  2  vtds, 
or  52  livraisOBB.    Price  31s  6d 

Nibelungen  Noth,  det,  illoatirt  mit  Holzfchnitten 
nach  Zeichnnngen  voa  J  Schnorx  d.  Neurenlher. 
Die  Bearbeit.  dea  Teztee  von  Dr  G  Pfizer.  6 
Parts.    4ta    Stuttgart  n.  Tubingen    Each  3a 

Sait-Matte,  Giosa-Polena  Nationalsagen,  U&hrriten 
n.  Legcnden  und  Lokalsagen  dea  Groasheraog- 
thnms  Poaen.     Is  HeH.    Ss    Bromberg     Is  6d 

'Hiraow,  Fannf,  Heinrich  von  England  nnd  aeine 
Sdhne.     2  Tola     Svo    Leipzig     I3s6d 

Tsebabuschnigg,  Adolf  Hitter  v.,  Ironie  des  I^bena. 
Lovelle.     2  vols    2te  Ausg    Sto.    Wien    9b 

Wangenheim,  F.  Th.,  Vieizig  Johrc  eines  Kerher' 
meisters.    2  vols    Svo    Leipiig    9b 

WoUr,  Dr  O  L  B,  Poctischer  Hausschati  dea  deut- 
achen Volkes,  fcc.    Sapplementband.    Svo    2s  6d 

FINE  XSTS,   ABCHITBCTtmE,   BtHBlC 

BuTckhardt,   Jac,  Die  Kanstwerke  der  Belgischen 

St&dte.    Svo    DasseMorT.     3s  6d 
Decoration,  die,  dcr  innern  Rlumc  dea  Koenigsbauea 

zu  Hiinchen.    Ausgefnhit  nnter  Lejtung  von  Leo 

vonEletiic.    FoUo    Wien    17» 
Gerhard,  Anserlesene  grieeluseheVssenbildei,hBupt- 

akchliehetmekiscbenFandaoita.  2lBlcsnnd22stes 

Best.    A\o    Berlin  20b 
Holz,  F  W,  Archilectonische  Details  in  den  ge* 

brauchlichslen  BauBt^len.   Ss  Heft.  Folio  Berlin 

15a 
Kiigter,  C.  ZerstreuleGedankcn-BlatteriiberXansL 

StesHen.    Berlin    Ss 
Ltepmano,  J,  Der  Oelgemilde-Druck  erfnnden  und 

beachrieben.    4la    Berlin    Ss 
Munehner  Jafarbncher  tar  bildende  Knnst.   HerauB. 

gegeben  von  Dr.  Rudolph  Marggraff.  2terJahrg. 

later  Hell.    Svo    Mfinchen    7s 
Paw^a.    Terracotten  dee  Kiiniglkhen  Maaeums 

in  Berlin.     4to    Berlin  5b. 
Rumohr,  C  Fr.  v.,  Untersuchnng  der  (rruDde  fSr  dia 

Annahme  :  das  Malo  di  Finiguerra  Erfinder  dea 

Handgriffes  sei,  gestochene  Metallplaten  auf  ge- 

netztes  Papier  abzadnicken.  Svo  Leipzig    2h  6d 
ThorraldBden  og  bans  Vaerker.     Teiten  foHcortet 

rfler  Thiele  ved  F  C  Hillcnip.    1.  &  II.  Deel.    I 

— 1  Belle.     KjabeahavQ    33s  6d 
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Tnehta    iat   ehritlUeliea    MitteUtton.        Nach 

glcichieitigeii  Kmutdenliiiwleii  Hennggeg.   von 

J.  V.  Hefher.     l«t  AbtheiL    ^4ls  Liefer.     4to 

Hasnlieim.  2«  Ad  EdhiDii  oa  Urge  paper,  eokxir- 

od,  U  S7i  Mcb  put. 
WeiB<l'*,  RbL.  KnuUBger-Katmlog.     I2te  Abttieil. 

Die  Deaen  Dentsehen  MeiMeni  eiLUalleniL    Sro 

Ldpsig     2a 
Wiegmaoti,  Rnd.,  Ueber  dea  Unpraag  dea  Spiubo- 

gnutib.    Sto    DuKkkuf   2e6d 
Wiukelmann's,  L.  t.,  Ncaes  Malerlsukoi 

hen  KeimtiuH  alter  and  aenergnler  GcDriUde. 

ateAohge  Toa  J  HeU«r.     Sto    Angibacg    Ti 

6d 
ZeltsduiA  lor    DeatacUanda  Uoiik-Vereiae  uad 

DUettantoD.     HeiaaDgeg.    rom  Dr  F  S  Gaimer 

Noa.  4  and  9.    Cailanihe    3a  fid  each, 
Zahn.    Oniamente  aller  Uanitcbea  Koaatepochei. 

naok    den   OnginalcD    dai^eatellt.      8lei    HctL 

Berii*    lSa6d 


Lut  of  Jfew  Works. 


Beiicbt,  amtlieher,  Sber  die  Teraammlmig  deoUcher 
Land-  and  Fontwirthe  in  Dobermn  ita  September, 
1842.    Sto     tTa 

Eacyclopedie  des  gens  dn  monde  i  repeitoire  vtiii 
■el  dea  aeiencea,  fte,  lea  piinctpalet  famiUea  hii- 
toriqaei  et  anr  lea  personnages  eeUbrei  inorta  et 


Oct,  18«E. 

TiTaaai  par  una  aoditf  da  tawM,  da  liofaatema 
et  d'aitiatea  OwQaia  et  etrangera.  Tome  ZTI. 
2partie.    (Le»— Lou.)    8vo    Pari*    Gi 

Dol^  Theod.  T.,  Oer  eaeadroD-Sieiut.  Bin  Hand- 
baeh  liii  Canlllerie.O£eieni  der  Konif  L.  Preoas- 
iscben  Armee.    8n>    Berlin     13*  Bdl  ' 

Geschichte  ^r  Eiiege  ia  Eonpa  aeit  dem  Jahie 
1792,  all  Folgea  der  Skutsreriikdening  ia  Frank- 
reich  onler  Konig  Lodwig  XVI.  1  TU.  Q.  8d. 
8to    BerUa     13t  6d 

Qoli,  Ober-PfKrrer,  fcc-  Hiller,.  Dr  O  F  O,  Ge- 
achkhte  des  Koni^lich  PreaMischen  dritCea  [Jla- 
nen-B^imeaU.Chef :  OroMfnial  Thronfalger  mn 
Rnaaland,  Al«iaitder  Niaolkiewitadi,  Kaiaediche 
Heheit.  AuT  dm  Wonicb  dei  Befrinienta  bew- 
beitel.    8vo    FtintemraMe    Ts 

Mimoire*  sar  I'avsDoaDeal  mllttaiic  et  but  lea  ma- 
tidreaqtti  a^rapporteati  par  Is  g4a6r«]  Pteval. 
Sto.    Paris.    9i. 

MoDtetra,  C.  A.  W.,  Geaoliicbte  des  Koniglieh 
Preaaaitchen  aedulen  Kdraaaier-S^imenta.  4ta 
Brandenb.     lit. 

Heimann,  Ft.  A.,  Modell-  and  Omameatenbaeli  (ilr 
Mit  63  TaTeln.  Folio.  Weinjar.    16a. 


6d. 

ScbiJtte,  F.,  BepenoriniB  der  HQttair  Literatnr  in 
den  lelxtea  zwei  Decennien.  Eii:  ■  'Tandbnch  ftu 
Militair BIbliotbeliennndOffizierr  ..^Miebgeaid- 
aet.    8to.    Strelatmd.     4a. 
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FOREIGN    QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 


FOR     JANTARy,    1843. 


Art.  I. — Schilltr't  Lthtn,  Gatttaattwiekt' 
lung.  Had  fferke  un  Zvtammenhaag^ 
(Scbiller'fl  Life,  Mind-developmeDt,  aad 
WoAa  in  CoDD«clion}.  By  Dr.  Kabl 
HoFFMBiBTKB.  Balu:  Shittntd.  1837— 
1842. 

Thbrb  ii  a  steady  detcrmiutiao  apptreDt  in 
ttuB  very  voluroinoiu  work.  We  can  sea 
that  Dr.  Hofiineister  retolved  not  ts  err  on 
the  side  of  iacompleteoeM  1  that  hia  sins,  at 
any  rale,  should  not  be  those  of  onunion. 
The  big  book  ihot  up  ita  firrt  germ  in  1837, 
and  from  that  period  to  within  a  very  few 
moalhi  did  it  go  aa  increaaiiig,  till  the  read* 
ing  public  must  have  feared  thai,  like  the 
Bonasiua,  it  would  never  attain  its  proper 
growth.  The  sundry  little  Doticea  which 
the  publisher  gave  (o  his  readers  on  the  paper 
cavers  of  successive  parts  {Lieferungen)  show 
that  he  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  length 
of  lime  their  patience  would  endure.  An 
assurance  or  an  apology  was  occauonally 
thrown  oot,  to  keep  hope  aliva ;  and  as  lar 
back  as  1839  did  the  author  liimself  vouch 
br  a  speedy  completion.  But  what  with  one 
mitchanee  and  another,  the  epoch  of  perfec- 
tion did  not  arrive  till  1842;  and  here  we 
have  five  as  bulky  volumes  as  ever  were  filled 
wilh  substantial  matter  and  Grothic  type.  If 
the  German  has  a  propensity  to  book-making, 
he  satisfies  it  in  a  manner  not  al  all  like  that 
of  th«  Englishman.  A  wide  margin,  wide 
spaces  between  the  lines,  are  the  helps  of 
which  the  Briton  avails  himself  when  he 
would  spin  out  his  customary  three  volumes: 
but  not  so  the  German  when  he  would  man- 
ubcture  his  five  or  six:  small  is  his  margin, 
and  doae  arc  hia  Unef.    It  is  by  adding  to 


lbs  bulk  of  hit  matter,  not  by  diminishii^  jt> 
density,  that  ha  achieves  his  taak ;  and  if  he 
gives  his  public  the  same  thought  over  and 
over  again,  he  is  at  any  rate  so  far  conscien- 
tious that  he  gives  reading  enough  for  hia 
money. 

We  would  not  exactly  call  Dr.  Hoffmeiiter 
a  book-maker:  we  will  believe  that,  burning 
with  a  true  German  enthusiasm  for  his  idM, 
he  thinks  he  cannot  spend  loo  long  a  tim« 
in  his  worships  but  still  a  little  of  the  iptrit 
of  abbreviation  would  not  havs  been  nit- 
placed.  Dr.  Hofimeister  has  no  notion  of 
condensation.  In  the  many  materials  wbich 
he  has  for  a  complete  life  of  Schiller,  sorn* 
of  which  were  obtained  privately  through  an 
intimacy  with  the  poet's  &nily ;  in  the  va- 
rious correspondences  and  less  perfect  t»o- 
graphies ;  he  does  not  see  stuff  wberefrom  he 
must  distil,  but  massy  figments  that  he  mart 
keep  together  in  then'  own  undiminished  bi^ 
ness,  that  bis  Babel  may  tower  to  gigantic 
height.  Schiller's  letters,  to  06tfae,  to  W. 
Humboldt,  to  Dalberg  j  the  history  of  hia 
flight  from  Stultgard  by  Streicber ;  hit  life 
by  Doring,  Carlyle,  and  Frau  von  Woliogen  j 
ccHitribute  vast  quantities  of  matter  to  a  book, 
which  is  further  increased  by  Dr.  Hoffineia- 
ter's  very  elaborate  criticisms  on  Schiller's 
WOTks,  and  his  constant  illustmtious  of  them, 
one  by  another,  which  he  gives  with  all  th« 
|)rolizity  of  a  Dutch  commentator  on  a  Lb, 
tin  classic.  Every  work,  large  or  small,  ia 
to  illustrate  tome  particuUr  phase  in  Sca- 
ler's mind  or  feelbgs  ;  every  play  offers  the 
laborioua  task  of  finding  a.  parallel  idem  in  « 
lyric  poem  or  a  novel ;  ana  when  we  see  tha 
number  of  threads  which  Dr.  HaffnwBter 
has  collectad,  wa  ic^icaly  know  vUob  to  ai> 
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min  moat,  fhe  indnitry  tbit  found  i  ^toi,  or 
the  iDgeDuity  that  tied  tbem  tog;e(h<  .  Had 
Schiller  beea  a  whil  less  itnportaat  ti  m  be  ii 
in  the  history  of  bis  couotry's  liierat  I'e,  Dr. 
Hofihteister's  book  mould  bavp  been  al  '"'iitely 
intolenible :  but  aa  be  reached  to  a  .JDack 
of  eminence  rarely  attained  by  writer; 
modern  age,  as  bis  appearance  was  oile  of  the 
greatest  phenomena  which  the  modt-ra  world 
has  seen,  we  accept  the  book  witi^  thankful- 
ness, and  suppress  a  yawn  while  we  acknow- 
ledee  our  obligations.  Besides,  Dr.  Hoff- 
meitter  has  been  moct  prolix  in  that  part  of 
hii  work  in  which,  above  all  others,  mtnute- 
nesi  ia  most  pardonable  ;  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Schiller's  mind.  If  he 
bas  gone  too  iar  in  his  illustrations,  and  has 
occasionally  attached  too  much  importance 
to  tome  trifling  manifestations,  still  the  acu- 
men he  has  shown  in  making  out  a  psycho- 
logical history  from  the  most  scattered  mate- 
ria cannot  be  too  much  admired.  The 
events  of  Schiller '■  life  were  already  pretty 
Amtiliarty  known,  and  on  this  subject  there 
wis periiapa little  oi  importance  to  say;  but 
t  complete  record  of  bia  mental  progress,  of 
the  coonectioa  between  the  external  and  the 
interns],  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual,  was 
reaerved  forthepen  of  Dr.Hoffmeister;  and 
there  are  not  many  who  could  have  per- 
fi)rroed  so  well  a  tadc  so  difficult.  He  has  a 
leal  genius  for  organization,  and  has  been 
able  to  reduce  all  tbe  writings  of  Schiller 
into  a  perfect  system  :  to  point  out  a  plan 
fcr  eaeu  of  them,  and  assign  the  cause  of  its 
growth.  Tbe  only  ^uertlon  is^  whether  be 
bam  not  carried  the  spirit  of  systemizing  too 
&r,  ajkd   been  too  ready  to  asngn  a  serious 

Eipose  to  some  little  effusion,  that  m! 
ve  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  if, 
deed,  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  the  sport- 
ive operations  of  tbe  mind.  The  results  of 
bis  whole  inTeetigatlon  he  has  summed  up  in 
a'masterly  manner  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  his  book;  and  tbis  chapter  we  recom- 
mend to  those  of  our  readers  who  ere  tolera- 
bly fcmiliar  with  Schiller's  writings,  and  who 
bavenotthe  leisure  or  inclination  to  digest 
the  wbole  of  Dr.  Hcffmeister'a  bulky  tomes. 
There  are  bat  few  in  tbis  country  who  wtU 
peruse  the  entire  work,  but  many,  we  are 
sure,  will  thank  ns  for  pointing  out  a  mode 
of  atloinbg  tbe  psychological  result  with  a 
■■mall  expenditure  of  trouble. 

Certainly,  if  there  be  oneliferary  life  more 
fitted  for  psychological  study  than  another,  it 
isthe  Hfe  of  Frie&ch  Schiller,  which  was 
^waya  reSected  in  bia  worics,  in  spite  of  him- 
aelf.  However  be  might  try  to  reach  the 
purely  attlstical  region,  to  render  his  works 
_j i^  ^  1^  ,j,^  impulfaa,  however 


he  might  feel  tbe  effects  of  a  G&tbe  isflu^ce, 
and  however  he  might  succeed  for  a  time  in 
producing  that  distinctness  of  the  artist  frora 
his  creationE,  to  which  his  countrymen  give  the 
name  of  "objectivity,"  still  the  man  Schiller 
always  forced  himself  upon  tbe  author  Schil- 
ler, and  the  rights  of  "  su^ectivity"  could  ' 
never  be  wholly  set  aside.  The  stage  was 
the  pulpit  of  Schiller,  into  which  be  ascended 
and  expressed  his  own  convictions,  and  the 
history  of  those  convictions  is  the  history  of 
bis  dramas.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
intellectual  as  of  his  moral  culture.  Schil- 
ler's whole  life  was  a  course  of  education,  and 
tbe  extension  of  his  views  was  commenaurate 
itb  the  appearance  of  his  poems.  He 
started  with  a  limited  cultivation,  and  en- 
lai^ed  it  with  difficulty ;  bis  mighty  genius 
didnot  flash  fwth  at  once,  but  a  strenuous  ex- 
ertion of  the  will  was  requinte  for  its  pro- 
gress. 111-lbrtune  and  ill-health  combined  to 
check  his  career,  but  be  defied  both  adversa- 
ries ;  he  fell  on  the  road  to  perlecticm,  which 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself^  rince  bis  tra- 
gedy of  'Demetrius,'  left  unfinished,  was 
expected  to  be  the  highest  of  his  productions. 
If  a  familiarity  with  those  eo)lui(ms  which 
are  the  very  essence  of  tragedy,  which  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  conquest  of  an  CEdipus 
by  hi*  ftite,  of  an  Antigone  by  the  civil  law, 
be  the  right  education  for  a  tragedian,  cer- 
tainly Schilln  was  most  fitly  trained  for  the 
pontion  Dr.  HoSmeister  assigns  to  him,  that 
of  the  tragedian  pttr  excdUnct  of  modem 
4imea.  Mr.  Carlyle's  biography  of  Schiller 
has  already  exhibited  to  us  the  author's  works 
in  connection  with  his  life,  but  many  materi- 
als have  been  furnished  since  that  was  writ- 
ten, and  lacuna,  which  have  been  inevitably 
left  by  the  English  biographer,  ere  filled  up 
by  the  more  elaborate  worii  of  Dr.  Ho^ 

The  beginning  of  Sehiller'a  career  vras 
mosT  distinctly  marked  by  his  education  at 
the  military  school,  where  he  was  placed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  of  «hom  his 
lather  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  favourite. 
Schiller  had  in  his  boyhood  felt  an  anient 
lon^ng  for  the  theological  profpssioo.  His 
disporition  was  naturally  e  religious  one,  and 
remained  so  in  after  life,  as  might  be  seen 
from  his  earnestness  and  his  exartattoo  above 
earthly  considerations  in  spite  of  the  hetero- 
doxy of  bis  maturer  years.  It  was  with  a 
ptunful  ^ort  that  he  tore  himself  from  bia 
early  predilections,  and  it  was  only  the  con- 
rideration  that  be  was  perfOTming  a  duty  to 
bis  parents,  that  induced  bim  to  submit  to  a 
regimen  so  uncongenial  to  his  temperament  as 
that  of  tiie  militajy  school.  The  dukeaeema 
to  bave  been  a  worthy  tort  (rf  a 
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ud  hit  HUM  ia  periupt  scented  won 
than  it  deaerrea,  from  hu  tuning  been  Ibe 
penecutor  of  obb  who«  Dame  is  htwoured  by 
all  who  ipeok  the  Geimui  language.  But 
tba  duke  was  a  maa  of  rule  wd  precision, 
and  auch  a  cnao  wai  of  all  otfaera  the  most 
anfit  to  manage  Friedrich  Schiller,  vho  in 
bis  youtb  wu  impatient  of  retttaint,  and  in 
whofD,  in  more  advanced  jean,  the  organ  of 
order  never  greatly  predominated.  All  was 
narrow  in  the  Stuttptd  school.  To  his  mind 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  barrier,  agaioit 
which  be  delighted  to  kick.  He  could  only 
■natch  at  German  poetry  as  Felhom  did  at 
Pope'a  '  Bsssy  on  Mao,'  when  at  Eton  ;  the 
works  of  his  own  language  were  a  acxt  of 
Gontiabaadunderthedoaiinionor  the  French- 
ified duke ;  but  therefore  bad  Germoa  poetiy 
the  greater  relish.  Klopttock,  aflerwan^ 
lightly  esteemed,  was  then  a  lavourite ;  Uz 
and  Haller  were  delightful.  Tbey  were  not 
the  moat  natural  authon  in  the  world,  but  io 
much  the  better ;  they  were  sentimental,  and 
tbey  seemed  to  nourish  the  feeling  he  har- 
boured for  a  freedom  from  his  prison.  The 
deacription  of  this  school  is  curious  as  a 
record  in  itself,  and  also  as  showing  the  sort 
of  discipline  which  out  tragedian  had  to  en- 
dure. 

"Friedrich  Schiller,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
■t  the  ead  of  1772,  or  at  the  commancemBnt  of 
the  following  year,  entered  the  miliiary  wmina. 
ry,  with  the  dt»i^a  of  atitdying  jurisprudence; 
but  be  did  not  b^m  his  legal  sludin  till  1774, 
pUTSUtOg  in  ihe  first  year  ibe  ancieot  tongaes, 
and  being  instnicted  in  French,  geogiophf,  his- 
tory, and  the  elements  of  the  maihematics. 

"The  iaatiiuiion  to  which  our  young  friend 
now  belonged  was  then  cnly  in  progress,  uid 
did  Doi  attain  till  afterwards  a  more  firm  and 
perfect  organization.*  All  the  pupils  were  di- 
vided into  two  c1b3Sbs,  or  raihei  casies,  of  which 
the  noble  class  was  cbieSy  composed  of  officers' 
sons,  and  tbe  lower  class  of  the  children  of  pri- 
vaie  soldiers.  The  former  were  called  Cava- 
liers, the  latter  Elttitn  (pnpits).  Afterwards, 
-when  the  total  number  amonnted  to  300,  each 
of  these  classes  was  every  half  year  meosared 
out  and  divided,  mostly  by  the  duke  himself,  in 
what  was  called  the  Ran^naal.  The  fifiy 
lallest  formed  ihe  first  division,  the  following 
fifiy  the  second,  and  the  remaining;  fifty  the  third. 
Every  one  of  these  was  quartered  in  a  separate 
dormitory.  At  first  even  the  soperin  leaden  is 
were  sergeants,  and  these  exercised  such  an  au- 
thority that  scarcely  any  one  ventured  to  breathe 
in  thetr  preeence ;  but  when,  afterwards,  a  cap- 
lain  ^ilQ  two  sub-t^cers  were  set  over  each  of 
the  six  divisions,  and  each  of  [be  two  classes  was 
put   oniler  a  major,  while  the  whole  academy 
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■  Though  we  hsTC  called  it  the  Stattgard  sehool, 
it  wu  during  Schiller's  scholorsh^  that  it  waa  flrat 
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was  »     _ 

reign  or^iTor  was  gradually  mitigated. 

"  Thf:  Eleven  were  generally  made  artists  and 
handicrflnsmeo,  painters,  sculptors,  archiiecU, 
sittcco-Rfthers,  gardeners,  musiciana,  and  even 
tailnniMdaboemakers;  but  soon  all  thesdencoL 
with  119  exception  of  theology,  wen  adopicj 
into  thetinstiiutioo:  last  of  all,  medicine.  Fiflr 
professors  and  teachers  were  grad noil y  appointed 
and  the  jiupils,  according  to  the  scientific  or  tech- 
nical objAis  of  their  sludiea^were  sepsTBted  into 
twenty-four  divisions,  of  which  the  jurists  formed 
the  first,  the  mihiary  the  second,  the  finandob 
the  third,  the  medical  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Tbua 
the  institntioo  combined  a.  trade  school,  a  cth^ 
nasium,  an  academy  for  art,  a  school  for  cadets^ 
on  university,  and,  in  short,  nearly  all  the  classes 
of  inslrucdon  wbicb  in  our  time  ate  divided 
amooff  separate  establishments. 

"  The  miliiary  form  prevailed  ihroagbout  tfala 
artistically  constructed  state.  The  wwd  cf  con^ 
mand, '  march !'  led  the  pnpils  to  the  breakftet> 
room,  where  'halt!'  was  heard;  at  the  call 
'&oot!'  they  turned  to  the  hoard;  at  the  order 
'grace'  they  raised  their  folded  arms  to  their 
nouths;  and  then  at  a  given  sign  drew  their 
stools  with  a  tbundering  noise  to  the  table.  In 
a  similar  ntanner,  a  symmetrica)  ordec  was  ap> 
pointed  for  their  entionce  into  tbe  rooms  nppn^ 
iaied  to  inatmeiion.  The  relation  of  the  pm- 
Mors  to  their  pupils  was  oil  according  lo  order." 

Tlus  was  tbe  freest  of  men  obliged  to  strut 
aton^  in  a  giveti  routine,  and  to  pursue  hia 
medical  atudiea,  which  do  not  otherwise  aeem 
to  have  been  disagreeable  to  bim,  according 
to  tbe  word  of  command.  Schiller  had  in' 
his  boyhood  been  of  a  daring  character,  Ilk* 
bis  own  Karl  Uoorj  and  it  waa  not  wonder- 
ful that  on  tbe  appearance  of  Gothe's  G^Slz 
von  Btrlichingen,  he  felt  an  interest  at  be- 
holding the  old  club-law  struggling  against 
modern  restraint  Heretical  as  it  maybe  to 
ua  Englishmen,  his  dislike  of  Shakspeare  at 
this  period  was  not  more  wonderful.  Tbe 
succession  of  comic  to  tragic,  In  tbe  plays  of 
our  immortal  dramatist,  seemed  to  the  boy 
Schiller  to  betoken  a  strange  want  of  feeling. 
The  quality  in  Shakspeare,  which  Schlegel 
afterwards  called  "  irony,"  was  tbe  reverse  of 
attractive  for  one  who  loved  an  earnest  pur- 
pose, and  whose  tendency  was  thoroughly  po- 
lemic. Even  when  this  polemic  tendency  bad 
completely  subsided,  it  ia  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  really  reverenced  Shakspeare.  If  he  bad, 
he  would  scarcely  have  sought  to  improve  the 
witches  in  hia  version  of  Macbeth. 

He  went  through  his  medical  studie*  wiQi 
more  credit  than  nugfat  have  been  expected, 
obtained  an  appointment  as  physician  to  a  re- 
giment, and  wrote  a  treatise  '  On  the  Connex- 
ion between  the  animal  and  spiritual  I^sture 
of  Man,'  which  was  considered  a  superior 
work  of  tbe  sort.  This  treatise  ia  important 
in  a  hiatot;  of  Scbillet'a  culture,  aa  it  ia  in  im- 
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jnediste  conjunctioQ  witH  the  mBteridism  or 
his  youthful  period:  a  mBterialism  which  even 
in  later  days,  vheu  be  became  a  duciple  cf 
the  Kantian  phitooophy,  did  not  entirely  ibr- 
aake  bim,  but  formed  a  kind  of  countencti«i 
■ffaimt  tbe  "  categorical  imperatire"  of  tbe 
Konigaberg  philoiopher.  Id  (his  treatiie, 
Schiller  set  forth  that  it  is  equally  one-sided 
and  fallacioiu  to  seek  for  man  solely  io 
bia  body  or  K^ely  in  bia  mind.  If  our  body 
w  DDbetlthy,  the  fact  is  commuaicated  to  our 
minds  fay  pain ;  and  in  the  contrary  case  we 
fe«l  pleasure.  Thus  ve  learn  to  chooN  one 
■tate  and  avoid  the  other,  and  our  will  ii  im- 
pelled to  action.  It  is  next  shown  that  tbe 
animal  feelings  awaken  tbe  mental  life,  and 
give  Iha  first  impulse  to  its  expression.  Tbe 
nental  feelinn,  that  ia,  tboae  which  arise  from 
.onr  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  are  accom- 
t»nied  by  the  animal  feeltpga,  which  the  au- 
thor prove*  by  the  action  of  mental  joy  or  sor- 
row on  tbe  corporeal  machine,  ana  the  reci- 
procal action  of  tbe  body  on  the  mind.  As 
menial  ^itatioBi  are  accompanied  by  certain 
■fatenal  phenomena,  SdiiUer  considered  he 
foond  ft  hint  towards  the  foundation  of  a  ia> 
tiooal  system  orpbysh>gnoRiy.  **  A  physiog^ 
nomy,  he  said,  "  of  organic  parts,  as  for  in- 
ftance,  refernng  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
aose,  tiie  length  of  the  neck,  and  so  on,  is  per- 
liapc  not  impossible ;  but  it  cannot  make  its 
appearance  very  soon,  even  if  Lavater  should 
ffi  on  dreaming  through  ten  quarto  volumes." 
The  tendency  of  this  treatise  tlirows  impor- 
tant light  on  the  Gist  great  work  of  Schiller, 
'  The  Robbers,'  which  was  composed  while 
he  was  at  the  military  school.  Schiller  bad 
originally  been  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  his 
mt^er  was  of  an  exceedingly  religious  turn, 
and  a  prayer  written  by  him,  and  published 
in  the  '  Swabian  Magazine'  in  the  year  17T7, 
abowa  that  he  began  to  feel  that  GontenlioQ  be- 
tween his  early  leJigion  and  the  Kepliciim  of 
hia  age,  and  that  misery  at  tbe  loss  of  the  for- 
mer, which  be  afterwards  so  pathetically  dc 
acrib«d  in  the  person  of  Julius  in  his  '  Pbilo- 
saphical  Letters.'  The  French  materialists 
nined  the  ascendency  over  his  mind :  and 
Qius  we  find  tbe  youth,  who,  a  few  years  '^- 
fbre,  was  almost  broken-hearted  because 
could  not  become  a  clergymen,  step  forward 
as  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  priests,  catholic 
and  proteslant.  It  is  in  connection  with  tbe 
material  tendency  of  Schiller  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Franz  von  Mom'  acquires  a  new  impor- 
tance. The  first  impression  on  the  reader  of 
'The  Robbers'  is,  tbat  this  character  is  a 
mere  villain ;  a  sort  of  tragical  Blifil  opposed 
to  a  tragical  Tom  Jones:  that  Karl  is  the  fine 
daring  fellow  whom  Schiller  loves,  and  that 
Franz  U  merely  Che  monster  whom  the  knij ' ' 


errant  is  to  destroy.  Bat  Dr.  Hofifaneiiter  very 
properly  observea,  that  while  the  heart  of 
Schiller  was  with  Karl,  his  bead  n-as  with 
Franz.-  While  the  evil  calculating  miscreant 
Franz  was  explaining  away  alt  moni  obliga- 
ticmk  by  deducing  them  from  jrfnrsicsl  causes, 
his  creator  Schiller,  then  a  medical  student, 
was  rtiowing  how  the  afiections  of  the  mind 
were  caused  by  those  of  the  body.  If  the 
thundering  Karl  was  -a  revolutionist,  F^ane 
was  a  revolutionist  too,  and  one  of  the  tme 
French  breed :  a  genuine^  plant  of  the  *  Sys- 
teme  de  la  Nature.'  Though  they  seemed 
to  hate  each  other,  the  two  brotben  were  both 
in  a  tale.  There  was  Karl  with  his  immense 
Titanic  club  beating  down  the  edifice  of  mo- 
dem Bociety,'and  roaring  forth  his  declami- 
tionsisgainst  civilized  man,  piiesta  and  princes; 
while  Franz  was  wnk!ng  awar  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building;  and  quietly  contriving  its 
downfall.  When  the  two  met  in  Hades  they 
might  have  nished  into  each  other's  arnts,  and 
ritti  a  bug  of  reconeiliatton  have  exclainied, 
Broth«',broUier,wewere  both  in  the  wrong." 
Grave,  steady  people,  did  not  like  *The 
Robbers,'  and  no  wonder.  The  reconcilia- 
tion with  society  which  Karl  Moor  effects  by 
delivering  himself  up  to  justice,  does  not  in 
reality  turn  the  tendency  of  the  whole  piece, 
which  Dr.  Hofimeister  is  acute  enough  not  to 
defend  in  a  monl  point  of  view.  It  is  little 
matter  what  the  robber  does  in  tbe  last  scene ; 


n,  who  uses  him  as  a  mouthpiece  whereby 
may  address  the  public.  An  observation 
which  Mr.  Cerlyle  makes  with  reference  to 
'The  Robbers'  is  not  borne  out  hy  the  facts 
of  w  hich  we  are  now  in  possession,  and  which 
were  probably  inaccessible  to  the  Englirii 
biographer.  "One  charge  brought  against 
him,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  must  have  damped 
the  joy  of  literary  glory  and  stung  Schiller's 
pure  and  virtuous  mind  more  deeply  Uian  any 
other.  He  was  accused  of  tuving  injured  the 
cause  of  moralKy  by  hi*  w(»k."  Now  in  the 
first  place  we  do  not  believe  that  (he  accuia* 
tion  wounded  him  in  tbe  least,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, we  do  not  think  that  his  mind  was  at 
this  particular  period  of  bi^  life  remarkably 
pure  and  virtuous.  His  expression  to  his 
friend  Scharffenstein,  "We  will  make  a  boc^ 
(hat  must  be  abaohjtely  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man," shows  tbat  he  was  not  remarkably  thin- 
skinned  with  respect  to  charges  of  immorBlity; 
and  as  for  his  purity.  Dr.  Hofimeister  has  taken 
great  pains  to  show  the  stormy  sensuality 
which  prevails  in  the  works  of  his  first  period, 
both  lyrical  and  dramatical.  Though  an  ido- 
later of  Schiller,  he  is  by  no  means  a  blhid 
idolater;  and  he  even  looki  npon  A 
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*The  Robbcm'  a»  a  Tery  equivocal  sort  of  per- 
sonage, uid  thiaks  that  the  delight  ihe  ex- 
Sreases  at  the  "  psradliiBcal  feeliog"  of  Karl 
loor's  kiaaea  sousda  oddly  io  the  mouth  of  x 
maiden  lady.  "  SchilleT'a  lo«e  at  that  time," 
■ajn  the  aagscioua  HoBtnciater,  "  wai  a  aei 
Bual  glow,  raiaed  to  ita  greateal  height  hy  a 
bouDdle?^  imagioBtion." 

The  Germans  of  the  last  century  were  Dot 
remarUable  for  tbebeauty  of  the  outward  form 
of  their  booka,  but  the  singular  ugliueas  of  the 
fint  edition  of  '  The  Robben'  seems  to  have 
ftBtoniahed  even  them.  A  rampant  liAn  glared 
OD  the  title-page,  with  the  appropriate  motto, 
"  Iq  TyrannoB."  lo  a  subsequent  edition,  two 
Uona  appeared,  one  of  whicn  was  tearing  the 
other  to  piecea.  "The  £rst  edition,"  says 
SchiHtf*!  friend,  ScfaarSenatein,  "the  paper 
of  whioh  was  acarcely  better  than  bl<Ating- 
paper,  looked  like  the  halladi  aod  accounts  of 
murders  which  are  hairited  about  the  strwts.'' 
Dr.  Hoflineister  never  saw  this  first  edition , 
but  as  he  saw  a  second  and  "  improved"  one, 
he  concludes  that  the  misprints  in  its  predeces- 
Bor  must  have  been  most  appalling. 

The  length  that  'TfaeBobberai  occupied  in 
acting,  must  iiave  been  almost  without  prece- 
dent It  was  produced  at  Mannheim  in  Janu- 
ary, 1782,  under  the  auspices  of  Baron  Dal- 
berg,  a  correspondence  with  whom  furnishes 
material  for  the  biography  ;  and  its  perform- 
ance laMed  from  five  to  ten  o'clock.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  nei^bouring  towns  poured  in 
to  wilnesi  if,  and  waited  at  the  door  of  the 
theatre  for  hours  before  it  was  opened.  Their 
expectations  were  not  saliafied  by  the  three 
first  acta  (it  was  divided  into  six,  to  facilitate 
the  changing  of  the  acenea),  but  the  other  acta 
even  aurpatwed  their  hopes.  ISand,  af^er- 
warda  lo  celebrated  as  an  actor  at  Berlin,  and 
the  author  of  several  pieces  in  the  Kotaeboe 
style,  was  at  Mannheim.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  aod  made  the  greatest 
impression  in  Franz  Moor.  It  was  this  per- 
formance that  introduced  him  to  Schiller,  to 
whom  he  proved  a  moat  valuable  acquaint- 
Mice.  Frequently  do  we  see  him,  at  the 
latter  end  of  Schiller's  life,  appear  as  a  sort  of 
good  genius ;  and  enlighten  his  friend,  supe- 
rior in  every  other  respect,  with  his  own  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  world.  Schiller  was 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  his  *  Rob- 
bers;' he  had  privately  leftStullgard  for  Mann- 
heim without  leave  of  bis  superior  officer,  to 
witnen  it.  Such  was  the  effect  it  bad  on  luro, 
thai  in  a  letter  to  Dalberg  he  said,  "  I  have 
observed  much  and  learned  much,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Germany  ever  finds  a  dramatic 
poet  in  me,  I  must  date  Ihe  epoch  from  last 
week," 
It  is  natour  porpOM  to  dweU  at  aoj  length 
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on  those  eventa  of  Schiller's  Kfe  whicb  an 
not  immediately  connected  with  his  woika. 
Such  eventa  have  long  been  before  tbe  public 
of  every  civilized  nation  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  it  ia  chiefly  aa  giving  additimat 
light  on  the  hiatory  of  Schiller's  mind  and 
writinga  that  we  regard  with  interest  the  work 
of  Dr.  Hoffmeister.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Schiller  could  not  agree  by  nature. 
A  satirical  expreasion  in  tbe  'Robbers'  had 
offended  his  highness,  hut  it  u  questionable 
whether  he  was  not  equally  offended  at  ili 
departure  from  the  French  style,  of  which  ha 
declared  admirer.  The  composition  of 
bU  works  excepting  oa  medicine  was  pro-  - 
bibited,  and  the  young  dramatist  was  strictly 
enjoined  to  have  no  communication  with  any 
foreign  country.  A  second  visit  to  Mun- 
heim  violated  the  latter  of  diese  orders,  while 
the  growing  passion  of  an  author  rendered 
obedience  to  the  former  impossible.  The 
^bt  from  Stuttgard  was  resolved  on,  and 
carried  into  effect.  Schiller  fled  in  company 
with  his  friend,  the  young  musician  Streicher, 
who  has  written  an  account  of  thia  moat  pain- 
ful period  of  the  poet's  life.  It  is  a  hiatory  of 
firivBtionS  aa  grt-at  as  man  could  undergo, 
urther  embittered  by  the  disappointment  of 
the  poet  at  not  meeting  with  a  reception 
which  he  thought  he  had  eyery  right  to  ex- 
pect. Dalberg,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend 
before  be  had  lost  the  duke'a  favour,  found 
Bundry  excuses  to  avoid  patronising  a  fugitive, 
and  Schiller  waa  in  conatant  alarm  lest  the 
government  of  any  state  into  which  he  might 
wander  ahould  deliver  him  up  to  Wirtemberg. 
Under  all  thia  weight  of  affliction  his  produc- 
tive genius  was  unimpaired.  He  complete 
his  '  Fiesco,'  which  he  had  commenced  at 
Stattgard ;  and  having  planned  his  '  Cabal  and 
Love  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  misery,  he 
completed  that  also.  Between  tbe  composi- 
tion of  these  plays  and  their  production  on  tbe 
stage,  Schiller's  life  had  become  more  happy. 
A  noble-minded  lady,  Frau  von  Wolzogen, 
(not  the  authoress  of  '  Schiller's  Life'},  al- 
lowed him  to  reside  at  her  estate  at  Bauer- 
bach,  where  he  passed  his  time  so  pleasantly, 
that  in  afler-llfe  he  often  spoke  of  it  with  re- 
gret. He  fell  in  love  with  one  of  Ihe  lady's 
daughters,  but  thia  passion  led  to  no  other  re- 
sult than  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
had  an, effect  cm  his  poetry.  Tbe  fear  that 
Schiller  would  be  persecuted  by  tbe  duke 
gradually  subsided,  and  Dalberg,  who  to  con- 
ceal hia  motives  had  made  all  aorta  of  frivolous 
objections  to  his  '  Fiesco,'  became  once  more 
bis  friend.^  To  thia  renewed  acquaintance 
was  owing  the  production  of  '  Fiasco'  and 
'Cabal  and  Love,'  on  the  Mannheim  boarda. 
*  Fiesco'  was  not  a  Inckj  piece.     In  (he 
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mdhtg  Schiller  hid  marred  it  by  his  Swtbian 
dialect,  and  b«  afterwarda  found  the  &cton 
could  not  move  in  it  eauly.  They  bad  been 
■cciutomed  to  dnnefitic  draniaa,  in  wbich  the 
dialogue  never  rose  above  the  conversation  of 
cmnmon  Ufe  ;  and  the  langua^  of  '  Fieaco,' 
not  withstanding  it  vas  in  proae,  was  too  ex- 
alted for  their  compcehenuon.  the  stormi- 
neK  of  '  The  Robben'  had  carried  the  actors 
along,  but  there  waa  not  that  same  amount  of 
impetuous  passion  in  '  Fiesco.'  The  notice 
to  the  public  on  the  first  performance  of  his 
historical  play,  which  Scbiller  composed  and 
printed  vith  the  bills,  we  ^ve  entire. 

"  Proper]^,  the  pictore  should  sneak  for  ihe 
artist,  and  he  ought  to  wait  behioa  the  eurtaio 
for  the  decision.  It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to 
bribe  the  judgment  of  the  audience  for  laj  style, 
nor  is  the  thread  aC  my  irajcedy  much  obscured. 
Nevertheless  I  value  loo  highly  the  atteatioo  of 
my  spectators,  not  to  save  them  the  few 
which  it  would  cost  them  to  find  it. 
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streams  to  the  ocean:  Fiesco,  whom  I  can 
duce  with  do  belter  recommeodaticH)  than  by 
nyiug  that  J.J.  Rousseau  bore  him  in  bis  heart: 
Fiesco,  a  great,  Teriile  adai,  who  under  the  de- 
ceiiTul  veilor  bd  eSeminste  Epicurean  indolence, 
in  still,  noiseless  obscuricy,  like  thecreatire  spirit 
over  chaos,  alone  and  unheard,  hatches  a  world, 
and  assumes  the  empty  smiling  mien  of  one  al- 
together worthless,  while  gigantic  schemes  and 
impetuous  wishes  are  fermeniing  in  his  burning 
bosom :  Fiesco,  who  long  oiistaKeo  at  last  steps 
forth  as  a  god,  places  his  completed  work  before 
astonished  eyes,  and  stands  a  quiet  spectator 
while  the  wheels  of  the  great  oiachine  move  in 
eviiably  towards  the  intended  goal :  Fiesco,  wh( 
fears  nothing  but  to  find  an.equal;  who  is  mon 
pTOud  at  the  conquest  of  bis  own  heart  than  a 
that  of  a  fonnidable  state :  Fiesco,  who  at  las 
with  a  divine  victory  over  self,  flings  away  the 
seductive  glitleriog  reward  of  his  labours,  the 
NownofGraoB,  and  finds  more  pleasure  in  being 
Ihe  happiest  citizen  among  his  people  than  in 
being  their  prince.* 

"  ft  win  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  shall  jnstify 
the  liberties,  which  in  this  modified  form  of 
Fiesco,  1  have  taken  with  historical  truth,  and 
even  wiih  mv  firal  version.  According  to  the 
former  as  welt  as  the  latter,  the  Count  labours 
for  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  end  in  both  he 

Eerisbes  in  the  midst  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
istorical  objections  I  think  I  can  soon  set  aside; 
for  I  am  not  an  historian,  and  the  great  emotion 
which  I  might  awaken  in  the  heart  of  my  spec- 
tators' by  a  hold  fiction,  overbalances  wiih  me 
■Irist  hiitoricsl  accuracy.  The  Genoese  Fiesco 
need  give  lay  Fiesco  nothing  more  than  bis  name 


and  his  mask— the  rest  he  may  keep  to  himseir. 
Isit  my  &ul[  if  be  thought  less  nobly  T  if  he  wu 

more  unhappy?  Why -should  my  audieace  be 
the  sufferers  for  Ibis  disagreeable  turn  in  affairs? 
I  admit  that  my  Fiesco  is  a  spurioos  odb;  hm 
why  shonld  I  care,  if  he  is  greater  than  the  ml 
one,  and  my  public  is  pleased  with  biml  Wh; 
1  bare  contradicted  my  first  version,  wtiich  nuiU 
the  Count  fall  a  victim  to  his  ambition— thai '» 
another  question-  Perhaps  at  the  time  when  I 
designed  it,  ]  was  more  conscientious  or  more 
timid :  or  perhaps  I  purposely  wrote  Ibr  the  quid 
reader  who  cai^  unravel  the  most  tangled  ihmd 
with  circ'imspeeiion,  otherwise  than  for  the 
hasty  listener,  who  must  enjoy  at  the  iasiui: 
and  ceriainlyit  is  more  agreeable  to  rush  iatotlx 
waves  with  the  great  man  than  to  be  instmcied 
by  a  punished  criminal. 

"The  moral  tendency  of  this  piecenooneirill 
doubt.  If,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  it  is  of 
such  freqiient  occurrence  that  our  most  divine  im- 
pulses, tOBt  ourheatgermsforiheffreatBndgKd, 
are  buried  under  the  oppression  of  ordinary  ciril 
lile;  iflitile-miodednessandiashionmarthebold 
ODdioe  of  nature;  if  a  thousand  ridiculous coo- 
veDiions  impair  the  great  stamp  of  diviiiiir; 
surely  a  play  cannot  be  purposeless,  which  bola 
before  our  eves  the  mirror  Of  our  entire  stres^di, 
which  kindles  anew  the  dying  spark  of  beraisDi, 
which  calls  ns  from  the  dbttow,  dull  circle  of 
every-day  lifeintoahigherspbo'e-  Stiehaj^y, 
I  hope,  is  the  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco. 

"  Ever  holy  and  solemn  to  me  is  the  still,  ibe 
mighty  moment  in  the  theatre,  when  the  heani 
of  BO  many  hundreds  tremble  accordmg  10  (it 
fancy  of  the  poet,  as  at  the  stroke  of  a  mapc 
wand;  when,  torn  from  all  bis  masks  and  Itiit. 
ing-ptaces,  the  natural  man  listens  with  opa 
senses;  when  I  hold  the  reined  my  spectsto't 
soul ,  and  caa  fliog  it  like  a  ball  to'beaven  ot  bell : 
and  it  is  high  treason  against  genius,  high  Ufi-  , 
son  against  man,  to  miss  this  happy  momest,  in 
which  so  much  can  be  won  or  lost  fbrlhehesrt. 
Ifany  one  of  us  leernsfbr  the  benefit  of  hiscosn- 
try  to  cast  away  that  throne,  which  it  is  ii  hii 
power  to  grasp,  then  is  the  moral  of  Fiesco  ibt 
greatest  that  life  affords. 

"I  couldnot  say  less  to  a  public,  which  by  lbs 
very  kind  reception  of  my  'Rohbera'  animsieJ 
my  passion  for  the  stage,  and  to  which  all  my 
future  dramatic  works  are  dedicated." 

It  is  questionable  whether  this  Itmg  apprsl 
dt>es  not  show  that  Schiller,  while  he  had  tbe 
best  opiniOnof  thediapositionof  his  andience, 
formed  but  a  limited  estimate  of  their  discern* 
ment.  The  document,  which  is  not  re-printed 
tbe  collection  of  Schiller's  works,  com^ 
pletely  illustrate!  the  view  he  entertained  at 
the  time  of  the  stage  being  a  moral  institntioBi 


with  the  school  and  the  pulpit, 
gained  tliat  purely  artistical  position,  from 
which  the  artift  merely  regards  the  beauty  of 
his  worl  irrespfclive  ofits  tendency,  which  ht 


"It  shonld  Ire  observed  that  ' Fiesco' ws 

tered  for  the  Mannheim  Ante  that  the  hero'  , ^ ^  _ 

i«.UttempMat6upreniepowerwereomitled,andhe  (q^Ij  ;„  gfjgr  life,  or  rather  tbourilt  betook- 
r^S:if^"S:^»£i™"'™r."f  TJ"  d-cto..ory  «,l.,of.e.  borf.ri.g  »^. 
ttve,u  the  oae  reprinted  in  Sehiller'9  works.  |  ridiculoui,  m  wfaich  the  «wre«  u  written, 
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ftnn*  a  conpMe  ^ndld  to  tin  pompoua  md 
tuifid  eneigy  of  hii  ewlj  proae  dnma&  The 
doctrine'  that  hutorical  truth  might  advBDta- 
geoualy  be  sacrifici-d  for  the  benefit  ofa  work 
of  art,  waa  one  which  he  retained  in  his  ma- 
tHrar  vean.  "  It  •hows,"  be  Mid  in  btfl  eaiay. 
*Oa  Tr^  Alt'  fint  publiibed  in  1792,  "a 
Tcr;  limited  notice  of  tragic  art,  and  of  poetiy 
in  geneiml,  to  bring  the  tragic  poet  before  the 
tribunal  of  bittory,  and  to  require  inf(»iBation 
from  <»ie  who,  fay  his  very  name,  only  obligee 
himself  to  produce  emotion  and  pleaiive." 

As  we  have  alraady  tuA,  '  Fieaco'  wai  not 
%  lud^  fl^y-  "Che  andienee  of  Hannbeim 
bad  been  no  mora  aceuatoined  to  myttung  be- 
yond dofneitic  dramas,  than  the  acton.  A 
coDipiracy,  and  that  at  Qmoa,  presented  Ibem 
with  a  region,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which 
they  had  not  learned  to  breathe.  Their  whole 
critique  on  it  was  nmuned  op  in  the  one 
propoiilion,  "that  the  piece  was  too  learned 
for  them."  At  Berlin  and  Frankfivt,  bow- 
ever,  it  was  played  with  greater  success.  As 
we  might  surmise  from  the  character  of  the 
Mannheim  people,  'Cabal  and  Love' met  with 
■  far  bettet  reception  than  '  Fietco.'  Here 
was  a  domestic  story  fitted  for  the  capacity  of 
everybody  f  and  what  made  It  especially  de- 
Hghtfttl,  it  advocated  the  faumue  city  life 
R^iDStthecorruplioDBOftbeconrt;  aDdbence 
tud  the  same  nnterials  fin-  success  with  many 
pieces  of  our  own  time,  in  which  all  the  poor 
people  are  made  ^ood,  and  all  the  rich  people 
bad.  Schiller,  with  his  friend  Slreicber,  at- 
tended iU  finrt  perfbrniBnce.  He  is  described 
as  rittiog  quietly  and  cheprfiilly,  uttering  but 
few  wonts,  while  he  awaited  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  When  the  performance  began,  if 
any  passage  tailed,  the  play  of  his  tips  and  the 
eoBtnction  of  his  eyebrows  marked  his  an- 
noyance, and  his  eyes  flashed  with  animation 
when  a  speech  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Not  a  woid  escaped  his  lips  dnrihg  the  whole 
of  the  first  act,  at  the  end  of  which  he  rimply 
exclaimed,  *  It  is  gomg  well  t"  The  second 
act  produced  such  asensatioD,.thst  when  the 
curtain  descended,  the  andienee  riiouted  Bp- 
'  lause,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  a  manner 
which  was  tiien  unusual  Perhaps  before 
Schiller's  time  there  was  no  call  for  such  de- 
mooitrations.  He  was  so  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise, that  he  rose  and  bowed  to  the  public, 
expressing  by  his  mien  and  deportment  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  g^titude. 

Schiller's  feme  was  now  pretty  generally 
established.  His  friends  urged  trim  to  present 
himself  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  then  at  the 
height  of  hie  glory,  and  the  result  was,  that  ht 
att&ined  the  title  of  Councillor  of  the  Duchy 
(/fsrzog/tcA  Weimarvcker  Rath).  But  it  was 
not  till  bis  naideace  at  Leipng  and  Breaden 
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that  ba  came  in  pkesut  cflBtMt  with  tba 
world  i  that  he  b^ao  to  feel  a  aocial  tendency 
instead  of  one  merely  pcdemic.  It  is  to  tba 
residence  at  these  cities  that  we  are  indebted 
for  his  '  Song  to  Joy,'  that  noble  out-breathing 
of  the  Bublimest  philanthropy,  and  for  the 
compIeti(»  of  his  tragedy  <^  '  Don  Kacloi^* 
which  was  first  publidied  in  portions. 

With  this  tragedy  concludes  what  is  called 
ttie  first  period  of  Chiller's  life,  the  period  of 
"youthful  natural  poesy,"  which  extends  lo 
the  year  1786,  when  Schiller  was  abont 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  The  productions 
ot  this  time  were  the  four  plays  we  have  men- 
tiooedf  a  few  essays,  and  a  ccmaidei^le  iHim- 
her  of  lyrical  poems ;  and  its  characteristic  is 
that  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  thh^ 
BO  prevalent  among  young  enthumasts,  at  toe 
first  hieddng-ottt  of  tfae  Freiwb  Revolution. 

Educated  in  the  most  confined  manDer; 
limited  in  his  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  { 
natcfaing  all  infmnation,  beyond  that  imme- 
diately required  for  the  medical  [vofessioD, 
by  a  determined  act ;  feeling  that  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind  was  in  itself  almost  rebel- 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Schiller  looked 
up<ai  the  whole  world  as  one  vast  foe,  with 
which  he  alone  had  to  grapple.  The  strength 
which  be  displayed  in  combating  his  antago- 
list  was  truly  wonderful.  Tliat  a  youth  se- 
:laded  from  all  experience  of  the  world  should 
be  able  lo  form  one  of  bis  own,  ^opled  witb 
such  muscular  personages  as  the  Robber  Moor 
and  his  band,  was  astounding.  It  was  the 
vcrice  of  a  mighty  nature  rousing  itself,  and 
asserting  its  rights  against  the  whole  fabric  of 
conventionality.  A  rough  crudity,  a  fero- 
cious sensuality,  occasionally  bordering  on 
the  disgusting,  marked  the  first  expressions 
of  the  great  poet :  but  where  was  he  to  learn 
refinement — where  was  he  to  acquire  instruc- 
tion, but  from  bra  own  imsgination,  and  from 
his  own  violent  pasrionsl  Many  higher 
works  of  ait  did  Schiller  produce  before  bis 
early  death,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  ele- 
ment of  power  displayed  to  such  an  eminent 
degree  as  in  the  works  of  the  first  period. 
Having  written  on  his  banner,  **  Whatever  i^ 
is  Wrong,"  his  diderent  plays  were  but  so 
many  series  of  attacks.  By  making  a  robber 
the  central  point  of  interest,  in  Ksil  Moor,  be 
set  at  defiance  all  law  and  order ;  in  the  ch» 
racter  of  Ferdinend,  in  '  Cabal  and  Love,'  by 
making  a  young  nobleman  form  an  attach- 
ment to  a  fiddler's  daughter  and  brave  alt 
hmily  considerAtcos,  he  opposed, one  of  tba 
narrower  forms  of  conventionality  ;  in  delioe* 
a6Dg  Fiesco  conspiring  against  the  Doriaa, 
he  introduced  artfulness  against  his  foe,  so- 
ciety, instead  of  mere  force.  Th^  character 
of  Lady  Milfoid  ia  'Ubat  and  Lo?e,*  tba 
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valjgooi-ptnaaatcaaxt,aitAoMgk-apnne^M 
concubine,  wu  a  procUmatioa  agaiiut  the 
law  to  which  femalesaresubjecledia  civilised 
■ociety.  SchUIer  at  this  period  had  nothing 
in  him  of  the  mere  artist,  bat  calling  himself 
bj  tum>  Kad  Moor,  Perdiouid,  and  Fiesco, 
he  marched  into  bia  own  plays,  and  boldly 
delivered  hii  violent  oploions.  Hence  his 
tendency  at  that  period  is  rightly  collsd  a 
"moral-political"  tendency,  by  which  it  is 
meant,  that  all  the  works  of  this  time  are  de< 
voted,  not  to  the  ezpresrion  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  but  to  that  of  certain  views  of 
politics  and  morals:  if  indeed  the  derare  of 
■ubvernon  can  be  styled  a  "  view."  Aa  for 
morality,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  tenn, 
there  U  but  little  of  it  in  Schiller's  works  d 
the  first  period.  Not  only  in  his  plays  did 
he  recklessly  declare  war  against  every  insti- 
tution, however  wholesome  ;  but  in  his  lyri- 
cal poems  he  sp<^e  fven  more  openly.  In 
bis  poem  of  '  Freethinking  from  I^sbiod' 
{Frtigeialerei  aua  Leideiuckafi),  only  a  small 
portion  of  which  appears  in  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Combat'  {Dtr  Kampf),  he  baldly  opposed 
marriage ;  and  the  tragedy  of  '  Don  Karlos' 
is  not  id  together  free  from  a  similar  tendency. 
Strength  is  the  character  of  the  lyric^  pieces 
as  welt  as  of  the  dramas  of  the  first  period :  a 
strength  which  is  often  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  jrhich  the  young  autbor  felt  in 
moulding  his  language  to  his  purpose ;  for 
facility  was  no  attribute  of  Schiller,  and  he 
was  forced  to  strive  for  whatever  he  would 
attain.  Much  misdirected  was  this  power, 
but  its  very  exialence  was  a  marvel.  £ven 
in  the  absurdities  of  Schiller's  youth,  there 
was  something  mighty  and  Titanic.  The 
■mall  wits  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  might  indulge 
in  a  laugh  at  the  '  Robbtts ;'  but  the  play  was 
no  more  a  subject  for  ridicule  tiian  the  de- 
formed Typhon  who  scared  the  ffida  from 
Olympus. 

'Don  Karlos,'  which  is  enumerated  among 
the  pieces  of  the  tint  period,  does  not  so 
much  belong  to  it,  as  it  forms  a  sort  of  tran- 
sition to  another  state  of  mind.  The  im- 
portant distinction  is  drawn  by  Dr.  HofTmeis- 
ter,  that  while  the  first  three  pieces  are  of  a 
tendency  purely  diHractive,  '  Don  Karlos'  is 
on  a  constructive  principle.  The  heroes  of 
the  early  dramas  were  merely  knocking 
down  eiusting  institutions;  but  the  Marquis 
Fcva,  who  is  Schiller's  representative  in  his 
fourth  play,  is  an  impersonation  of  pure  rea- 
son, who  would  construct  an  ideal  republic. 
The  author,  by  adopting  blank  vene  in  this 
tragedy,  instead  of  prose,  abandoned  that  crude 
reality  to  which  he  had  before  adhered;  hut 
sUll  it  is  t  work  not  au  satisfeetory  of  it*  kind 


as  dw  '  RobboTs^'  The  sntbor  bad  not  yet 
risen  to  the  aitistical  state  in  which  be  com- 
posed hts  '  Wallen stein,'  and  had  lost  the 
rou^  muscular  strengUi  which  he  had  exhi- 
bited at  Stuttgard.  The  Marquis  of  Posa  is  a 
i:baraGter  highly  uninteresting :  now  a  mere 
essay  lifted  out  of  the  aphen  of  humanity,  now 
a  go-between  to  the  pnnce  and  his  motber-tn* 
law,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  bithlesraesitbat 
renders  him  almost  di^usUi^.  Kng  Philip 
is  the  only  character  in  the  piece  for  whom 
we  can  feel  an  interest ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
admiration  which  many  entertain  for  'Don 
Karloa,'  we  can  only  value  it  as  a  tranntioa* 
piece  from  one  state  to  another. 

The  secc»d  period  of  Scluller*s  life,  wluch 
lasted  from  1786  to  1791,  was  the  period  of 
intellectual  cultivalioD,  when  the  poet  studied 
most,  and  produced  least  of  a  poetical  charac- 
ter. No  dramatic  work  was  written  during 
this  period ;  but  the  few  Axat  romaocea,  st 
the  head  of  which  stands  the  '  Ghost-aeer,* 
some  important  philosophical  essays,  the  hia- 
tories  of  ihe  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  besides  aevetal 
smaller  historical  pieces,  and  some  lyrical 
poems,  form  Ihe  result  of  the  eight  yean*  la- 
bour, it  was  at  this  period  that  the  wild, 
restless  youth  settled  into  a  steady  tnember 
of  society.  He' married  a  lady  of  fiunily, 
Charlotte  von  Lengefeld ;  he  (Attained  frmn 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  the  professmship  of  bis- 
tiny  at  Jena ;  and  a  stipend  from  two  gene- 
rous admirera  of  his  works,  the  lUnce  of 
August  enhurg  and  Count  Schimmelmann, 
kept  him  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  comparc- 
tive  comfort.  The  mental  culture  which  he 
was  forced  to  undergo  at  this  period  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  his  future  career. 
The  opinion  has  been  uttered,  that  be  was 
possessed  of  much  general  information  while 
at  the  military  school ;  but  this  opinion,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  erroneous. 
Schiller  had  all  the  uncertain  feeling  of  a 
half-educated  man ;  he  could  take  no  aure 
position ;  his  views  were  limited,  and  bis 
early  faith  had  been  shaken  by  the  prevalent 
French  nhilosophy.  So  little  was  he  qualified 
for  his  Distorical  professorship  by  previoiis 
study,  that  it  is  said  his  lecture  often  con- 
tained what  he  only  knew  the  day  before.  His 
mind  was  not  qusHGed  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nute details  of  history :  it  was  his  nature  to 
grasp  at  general  conceptions  rather  than  dive 
into  particularities;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  learned  quite  as  much  as  he  tanght 
while  he  occupied  the  professorial  chair. 

Anything  like  orderly  study  was  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  disposition,  but  his  appoint- 
ment had  placed  him  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  forced  to  acquire  knowledge.    There 
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biimiiid  becu»  graduallywel)  stored,  tbougb 
he  never  became  learned,  in  the  accepted 
tense  of  the  term.  The  Qecessity  of  wrttiog 
Latin  at  tbe  militaty  school  had  doubtless 
rendered  bim  a  proScient  in  that  language, 
but  that  he  knew  scarcely  anything  of  Greek 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  venian  of  the 
*  Iphigenia '  of  Euripides  was  translated  from 
the  Latin,  and  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
French  of  Brumoy.  At  one  lime  he  bad  a 
desire  of  Bcquiriug  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  but 
neither  he  do^  Gotbe  were  ever  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laoguage,  and  Herder, 
startling  as  it  may  appear,  was,  according  to 
Hodmeister,  but  an  indifferent  Hellenist. 
This  last  astertioD,  however,  we  would  re> 
ceive  cautiouriy. 

Among  the  studies  which  Schiller  followed 
at  this  period,  there  was  none  that  he  puiaued 
with  more  earnestness  and  assiduity  than  that 
of  Kant's  philosophy,  which  had  now  begun 
to  make  its  way  through  Germany.  From 
the  'Philosophical  Letters'  between  Julius 
and  Raphael,  it  is  probable  that  a  notion  of 
Tbeoeophic  Pantheism  prevailed  in  Schiller's 
mind  for  «  short  time,  probably  something 
resembling  tbe  system  of  Scbelling.  The 
last  letter  of  that  series  is  a  warning  against 
speculation,  and  an  exhortation  to  action 
within  the  confined  limits  assigned  to  man; 
and  in  the  admirable  novel  of  the  'Ghost- 
seer,'  the  Prince,  who  afterwards  becomes  a 
convert  to  Catbolicum,  is  made  the  organ  of 
nmilar  opinions,  though  he  gives  ihem  with 
an  epicurean  design.  Man,  according  to  the 
Prince,  is  a  being  at  each  end  of  whose  exist- 
ence there  is  a  drawn  curtain,  beyond  which 
conjecture  is  useless :  and  therelbre  all  he  has 
todo  is  to  grasp  at  the  present  moment.  Tbe 
doctrine  of  Kant,  which  would  confine  all 
our  theorelicat  knowledge  to  the  objects  ol' 
experience,  while  the  supersensual  ideas  are 
converted  into  practical  postulates,  was  there- 
fore particularly  acceptable  to  Schiller;  while 
that  freedom  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  practical  doctrioe  of  Kant,  and 
which  stands  above  the  sensible  world,  ex- 
actly accorded  with  one  who  had  carved  out 
a  path  for  himself  in  defiance  of  opposing 
circumstances.  The  freedom  of  the  will 
which  Eant  sets  at  the  head  of  morality,  was 
what  Schiller  especially  laboured  to  assert 
throughout  his  lire.  The  explanation  of  his- 
*  tory  as  to  the  evolution  of  a  grand  Praviden- 
'  tial  design,  was  not  part.of  his  scheme ;  but 
it  was  in  man  alone  that  he  sought  for  the 
springs  of  action,  and  it  was  not  till  long  afler- 
wards  that  a  supernatural  power  was  recog- 
nized in  bis  poems.  The  horrors  of  tht) 
French  revolution  had  disgusted  him  with 
Gallican  republicanism,  but  still  it  vu  for 
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nun  aaertiog  Ins  freedom  tfatt  h«  mote. 
Hence  the  Dutch  Protestants  resisting  Spun 
were  the  objects  of  bis  atfectiun  in  bis  history 
of  the  Netherlands  revolt ;  and  hence  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  the  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism, was  his  fiivourite  in  the  Thirty  Yean^ 
War.  Pfotestantism  was  dear  to  Schiller  aa 
a  resistance  to  a  power  which  usurped  domi- 
nion over  human  reason,  and  from  no  other 
point  of  view— since  with  its  doctrines  be  had 
nothing  in  common.  It  is  vain  to  hold  a  veil 
over  the  truth,  which  is  moat  clearly  put 
forth  by  Dr.  HoSineister,  that  Schiller  be- 
longed to  no  recognized  religiout  aect  what- 
ever, although  in  after  life  he  abandoned  that 
violent  hatred  agsinsl  the  priesthood  which 
he  had  entertained  in  his  youth.  Catholicism 
was  too  usurping,  Protestantism  too  prosaic, 
and  all-he  could  do  was  to  hope  for  some'im- 
proved  form  of  church  worship  which  should 
be  free  from  both  objections.  His  aversioa 
from  the  prosaic  Ibrm  of  Proteatantiam  which 
prevailed  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  last 
centu^  is  completely  illustrated  by  his  poem 
the  '  Gods  of  Greece,"  in  which  he  unscru- 
putously  regrets  the  loss  of  heathenism,  as 
well  as  the  progress  of  science.  lo  the 
'  Ghost-Seer ' — that  tfowertiil  novel  which  is 
unsorpasaable  for  the  appearance  of  truth 
with  which  the  progress  of  the  story  is  fol- 
lowed out — he  represents  tbe  Catholic  church 
in  the  blackest  light,  adopting  the  most  un- 
scrupulous means  to  draw  the  weak  bnt  well* 
meaning  Prince  into  its  pale,  and  finally  sue- 

Having  once  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Kant, 
ScbiUer  remained  a  Kantian  for  the  rest  of 
bis  ftfe.  The  limiting  tendency  of  Kant's 
theoretical,  and  the  highly  moral  tmdency  of 
bis  practical  philosophy,  were  alike  pleasing 
to  Schiller.  But  while  be  admitted^  the 
purity  of  the  Kantian  morality,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  into  tbe  system  another 
moral  element:  that  of  Ksthetical  culture: 
and  the  introduction  of  this  element  is  the 
purpose  of  his  philosophical  esMys.  The 
precept  of  morality,  the  "categorical  impera- 
tive" as  it  is  technically  called,  was  with 
Kant  of  such  an  uncompromising  cfaaracter 
that  it  remained  in  cotistant  opposition  to 
natural  inclination.  Moral  good  was  to  be 
done  on  principle  alone  j  and  an  tnclination 
towards  Uie  right  path  from  a  love  of  good, 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged. 
Schiller  stepped  in  as  a  kind  of  mediator  , 
between  this  rigorous  morality  and  the  natural . 
affection.    As,  when  a  medical  stodent,  he 


this  poem  appears  in  the  eoUectioD  or  ScUllei 
WQfks  is  nmu  softsaed  ft«n  ha  Migiaal  shapa. 
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l»d  pcMDled  out  t  harmon;  between  (be  lonl  | 
and  Dody,  n  did  he  now  ewajr  to  prove  that 
an  agreement  between  the  retwon  and  inclina- 
tion wai  unneceasary  for  tbs  perfect  raaa,  and 
that  a  rtale  in  which  the  former  wa«  a  mere 
ruler,  and  the  tatter  a  mere  slave,  wai  one  of 
iraperfeciion.  That  ipontaneous  good,  which 
doee  not  arise  from  a  conqueit  orer  the  e*il 
panions,  but  from  a  "  beautiftil  soul"  (scAAm 
Sttle),  which  ii  not  dinimilar  from  what  we 
■faould  call  a  "  good  heart,"  was  what  Schiller 
hc^ed  to  elicit,  and  for  the  cultiTStion  of  the 
"  beautilhl  aoul"  he  looked  upon  the  fine  arts 
M  admirably  adapted.  It  was  not  now  that  he 
derired  a  particular  moral  to  be  conveyed  by 
a  particular  woib,  but  the  moral  bfiect  was  to 
be  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  lub- 
lime  and  the  beautiful.  For  a  complete  ex- 
pontion  of  Schiller'i  philosophical  viewi  with 
respect  to  art  we  refer  cur  readen  to  hii 
enays  '  On  Grace  and  Dignity'  and  '  On 
Tragic  Art,'  and  to  hit '  Letters  on  .£atbetical 
CiJtintion:'  works  which  we  have  reason 
to  Mispect  are  but  little  studied  in  this  country, 
but  which  are  admirable  testimraiials  of.  the' 
TersstUe  talent  of  Schiller,  and  of  bit  ability 
to  treat  of  abstract  subjects  in  a  manner  com- 
parativelj  popular. 

The  wotts  which  Schiller  wrote  on  pfaUo- 
•ophtcal  Mbjects  are  confined  more  or  len 
to  one  branch  of  philosophy :  viz.,  sssthetic^ 
or  the  science  of  the  sublime  and  beautifnl : 
so  that  Schiller  seems  less  to  hare  devoted 
himself  to  philosophy  for  its  own  sake,  than 
to  acquire  a  firm  basis  for  his  operations  as  an 
artirfj  coneeinng  that  luving' clearly  defined 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  art,  he  woq|d  he 
able  to  proceed  with  firmness  and  confidence. 
It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  this  method 
of  poetic  culture  was  not  approved  by  Gwhe, 
who  relied  so  much  on  immediate  perception, 
and  who  in  one  of  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann  treated  the  philosophical  labours 
of  Schiller  as  so  much  loss  of  time.  Schiller 
himself,  when  he  had  abandoned  this  sludy, 
spoke  of  it  as  of  little  worth  in  the  cultivation 
m  an  artist.  Kant  was  the  only  one  of  the 
German  philosophers  whom  he  regarded,  and 
a  critique  on  the  mind  was  all  thnt  he  asked 
for  from  the  metaphysician.  Hence  he  was 
particalarly  averse  from  that  speculative  ten- 
dency Ot  German  philosophy  which  almost 
immediately  followed  (he  publication  of  Kant's 
works ;  and  hence  the  science  of  Fichtn,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  ccmtacl,  was  par- 
ticalarly obnoxious.  Indeed  he  was  not 
commonly  just  to  that  acute  thinker,  the  first 
wbo  really  esnyed  to  define  the  nature  of 
■ciraca ;  and  ttw  satires  he  published  on  die 
&moua  "Ego  and  Non-Ego,"  were  ratber 
wartky  the  tnind  of  an  Augustus  Kotsebiti 
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than  that  of  FViedrich  Scluller.  Wbateve^ 
Dr.  HoS'meister,  who  is  a  Kantian  of  some 
sort,  and  who  evidently  applauds  Schiller's 
disaffection  from  alt  Kant's  successors,  may 
think,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  tniman 
mind  could  be  contented  with  such  unsatis- 
lactory  results  as  those  of  the  '  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,'  even  with  the  'Critique  of 
Practical  Reason'  as  a  suf^lement.  fichte 
clearly  saw  that  there  was  something  want- 
ing  to  complete  philosophy,  be  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  bring  science  into  one 
grand  system  based  on  a  ringle  proposition, 
nod  however  he  might  have  failed  in  carrying 
out  his  theory,  there  was  so  much  grandeur 
in  the  attempt,  and  such  sincerity  in  the  man, 
that  we  can  scarcely  regard  with  patience  the 
efHlrts  of  Schiller  to  turn  him  into' ridicule. 
With  G&the,  who  disliked  speculation  alto- 
gether, the  case  was  different 

The  whole  of  this  second  period  was  but  a 
sort  of  preparation  to  the  woiks  of  the  third, 
which  lasts  from  1794  to  Schiller's  death  m 
1609.  It  is  called  the  period  of  "  mature 
artistical  poetry :"  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  termed  the  period  of  Gotbe's  infiuence. 
The  two  poets  had  met  long  before,  but  they 
had  rather  felt  a  dislike  for  each  other  than 
otherwise,  and  it  was  not  till  Schiller  had  ^• 
tained  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  Gotfae  that 
of  forty-live,  that  they  began  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence reciprocally  beneficial.  Gotbe  had 
temporarily  ceased  fi^im  poetical  production, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  Schiller  for  art  was 
usefhl  in  calling  him  back  to  activity  ;  while 
his  own  strongly  objective  mind  was  equally 
serviceable  in  bringing  down  Schiller  from  a 
sphere  of  abstraction  to  the  regions  of  reality. 
Working  tt^ether  as  they  did  for  the  Weirasr 
theatre,  their  pursuits  became  almost  identi- 
fied, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recc^ize  al- 
most the  hand  of  GOthe  in  some  of  the 
"mature"  works  of  Schiller. 

The  progress  of  Schiller's  lyrical  poems, 
which  Hoffmeister  follows  with  hair-splitting 
acuteness,  and  with  a  most  refined  system  ^ 
order,  may  be  defined  in  a  word,  as  a  progress 
from  ideality  to  reality.  Of  the  first  poems  of 
the  period,  which  were  the  immediate  result 
of  the  metaphysical  studies,  the  well-knowp 
'  Ideal  and  Life'  may  be  named  as  a  specimen. 
Here  the  subject  is  purely  supenensual,  and 
does  not  descend  to  the  earth  at  atl.  The 
very  tendency  of  the  poem  is  to  recommend 
a  life  not  in  the  actual  world,  bnt  in  the  world 
of  appearances:  that  is,  in  the  Kstheticai 
world ;  so  that  the  poem  mav  be  coanden-d 
as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  toa  '  Letters  on 
.£stheticel  Culture.'  '  On  the  otlier  luiid,  tbe 
poem  called  the '  Ideal,'  which  is  still  little 
knowni  bar  at  least  so  Cir  a  reality  that  it  ex- 
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pfMHS  aa  Ktutd  fealiii^— a  regret  Ibr  the 
period  of  youthful  &itfa,  ilmilar  to  tbat  ex- 
prewed  by  Ibe  complaints  of  Julius  in  the 
*  Philoaophical  Letter*.'  The  ideal  tradency 
t^tjchiller  at  this  particular  time  had  led  him 
iata  atnu^  erran,  particulaily  the  alrooit  uii' 
pardonable  one  of  cuttiof  up  poor  Borger  in 
a  memorable  critique,  for  not  coming  up  to 
his  (Schiller's)  itandard  of  ideality.  He  wai 
evidently  becomiafi;  an  advocate  for  that  mo«t 
illiberal  wiit  of  cnticiam,  which  does  not  test 
B  worit  of  art  by  its  own  iatentioo,  but  by  a 
rule  which  the  critic  himielf  lays  down.  The 
mcHt  ideal  of  Schitler'a  poems  are  those  which 
were  naturally  the  least  acceptable  to  Giithe, 
and  it  it  curious  to  observe,  in  the  communi- 
CBtiooBof  him  and  \V.  Humboldt  with  Schiller, 
how  the  one  approves  more  as  the  other  ap- 
proves less,  from  the  difiereot  aotiona  of  ex- 
cellence which  tbey  eotprtabed.  Gothe's 
influence  was  of  comae  the  stroagest,  and 
beuce  we  find  Schiller  gradually  come  down 
from  his  merely  ideal  position,  and  grow  more 
and  more  earthly,  till  at  last  he  produces  his 
ballads,  the  subjects  of  which  are  substantial 
stories.  Tbn  collection  of  epigrams  published 
by  the  two  poets  uuder  the  title  of  '  Xenia,' 
in  which  they  satirized  without  mercy  oeerly 
the  whole  of  their  coatempomries,  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Hoffmeister  as  a  step  into  actual  life 
-  which  was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  Schiller. 
Great  as  was  the  influence  of  Golba  and 
Schiller  upcMi  each  other,  much  as  their  pur- 
auils  were  carried  on  in  csmmoo,  it  will  ap- 
pear somewhat  singular  that  they  were  never 
friends  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word :  and 
yet  thai  this  was  the  case,  we  hare  from 
Gdthe's  own  mouth.  "My  connexion  with 
Schiller,"  he  said  in  a  convenation  with 
Eckennan,  "  was  so  completely  unparalleled 
because  we  found  the  noblest- tie  in  our  com- 
mon efforts  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  es- 
pecial friendship."  This  he  mentions  in  con- 
trast with  the  friendship  of  Jacobi,  who  had  a 
personal  r^ard  for  Gothe,  without  taking  any 
particular  interest  in  bis  purauits.  It  is  ob- 
served by  HoffmeUter,  tbat  in  the  letters  from 
Schiller  to  Gotbe,  which  are  far  more  open 
than  those  from  Gotbe  to  Schiller,  interest  for 
the  works  is  much  more  displayed  than  inte- 
rest for  the  man.  It  was  not  unlikely  that 
such  a  connexion  should  be  disturbed  by  oc- 
casional jealousies:  and  hence  a  plan  of  the 
contemptible  Eotsebue,  who  entertained  a 
pique  Bf[ainst  Gothe,  to  create  a  diviuon  by 
celebratmg  Schiller  in  public  as  the  first  poet 
in  Germany,  did  not  altc^ther  fail  in  its  ef- 
fect, while  Gtithe'a  conduct  on  the  occaaioa 
was  anything  but  creditable.  Unity  of  pur- 
posc  had,  howerer,  renderad  the  poati  io  ne- 
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ceasary  to  each  other,  tbat  Gothe  probddjr 
felt  a  greater  blow  at  the 'death  of  his  fellow- 
labourer  than  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  Jriend. 
The  greatest  personal  attachment  could  not 
have  occasioned  a  deeper  aensation  of  b» 
reavement. 

The  work  of  Schiller's  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  Gotbe  is  most  apparent  is  the  trilon 
of  '  WaUensteio,'  especially  'Wsllenatei^ 
Camp.'  In  this  one  little  piece  ScbUler  was 
almost  as  objective  as  G5the ;  the  artist  n»- 
where  appeared,  but  all  was  plastic,  rounded 
offaad  complete  in  itself.  Ggthe  took  tbe 
greatest  interest  in  bringing  '  Wallenatein* 
upon  tbe  stage,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  so^ 
pected  that  he  had  some  share  in  tbe  anther 
•hip.  This,  at  a  later  period,  be  exprealy  d^ 
nied  j  but  ao  powerful  was  his  influence  on 
'  Wsllenstein's  Camp,'  that  Hoffnwiitei's 
phrase,  tbat  "  Schiller's  mind  aAer  8  gradual 
approximation  fell  into  one  with  that  of  G^tba 
in  this  poem,"  perfectly  expresses  tbe  truth. 
It  was  in  the  play  of  '  Wallenatein ,'  that 
Schiller  returned  to  the  stage  after  an  absence 
of  many  yean,  and  a  very  different  persoB 
had  be  become  since  the  Ume  be  bad  abui- 
doned  it.  The  Schiller  of  the  first  perhNl 
was  a  wild  youth  of  limited  attainments,  wkh 
a  hatred  of  re^iaint,  and  a  lawless  love  of 
liberty,  who  used  the  theatre  as  an  organ  (or 
his  own  violent  sentiments.  The  Schiller  of 
tbe  third  period  had  laid  in  a  large  store  of 
historical  knowledge  j  if  bis  personal  expe- 
rience had  been  narrow,  the  reading  incident 
to  bis  professoisbip  had  made  him  bmiliar 
with  men  of  every  age  and_clime  ;  a  severe 
course  of  philosophical  study,  if  it  bad  pro- 
duced no  other  effect,  had  at  any  rate  created 
a  habit  of  deliberate  thinking  j  and  a  &inili- 
ariiy  with  the  Greeks,  if  not  in  their  own 
language,  at  least  through  tbe  medium  of  soch 
excellent  translations  as  Voss'a  Homer,  bad 
taught  him  to  revere  the  fonns  of  art,  and  to 
believe  tbat  Ibere  was  aomething  hicber  tban 
the  crude  expressions  of  passion.  If  the  firat 
effect  of  his  studies  was  merely  a  poeliaine 
«mong  abstractions,  Guthe  came  as  the  moa 
genius  to  bring  him  back  to  the  world,  which 
he  now  trod  not  as  a  boisterous  declaimer,.  but 
viewed  with  tbe  experienceof  a  historian  and 
tbe  calmness  of  a  philoeopber.  Tbcaeoppoi^ 
tunities  of  acquaiatance  with  tbe  outward 
world  which  Gothe  enjoyed,  never  fttt  to  tbe 
lot  (tf  Schiller:  hi«  eye  never  wandered  over 
an  extended  re^oo,  but  bis  knowledge  of  mab 
was  chiefly  denred  from  books  and  from  ariP 
contemplatioD.  Hence  tbe  power  with  which 
he  has  been  able  to  call  up  distinct  Images  of 
objects  which  be  coold  never  have  aeen,  baa 
been  a  conitant  tbeme  of  admiiatioD.    Tbe 
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exact  representation  of  the  taging  whirlpool 
in  hie  poem*  of  the  '  Diver,'  the  impreBsion 
he  convey*  of  an  iron-foundery  in  'Fridolin,' 
are  cited  a>  instances  of  that  power;  and  his 
perfect  apprehension  of  Sniaa  life  ia  the  play 
of  '  William  Tell,'  has  caused  Ihe  greatest 
wonder. 

An  aoonymouB  Swias  writer  in  a  Zurich 
periodical,  speaking  of  that  work  shortly 
after  it  was  written,  said  :  "  Wc  can  scarcely 
understand  how  a  man  who  had  never  seen 
Sivitzerland,  could  by  his  genius  alone  indi- 
vidualize the  mode  of  thinking  of  each  of 
these  men  (enumerating  the  characters),  how 
he  learned  their  language,  and  obtained  the 
imsges  they  make  use  of,  partly  from  their 
domestic  life,  and  partly  from  their  political 
constitution-"  His  '  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,'  had  made  him  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  most  important  events  in  the  records 
of  his  country,  and  with  a  firm  grasp  of  bis 
■ubject  was  he  enabled  to  compose  the  trage- 
dy of  '  Wallenstein  :'  the  greatest  tragedy 
unquestionably  of  modem  times  :  and  to  re- 
produce oh  the  German  stage  the  deeds  of  the  | 
■eventeenth  century.  The  only  place  which 
Schiller  reserved  for  his  own  rhetoric  was ' 
the  episode  of  Max  and  Thekla,  which  is  | 
the  delight  of  his  youthful  readers,  and  a 
blemish  in  the  eyes  of  his  malurer  critics.  | 
■  There  is  one  feature  in  the  tragedy  of! 
'  Wallenstein'  which  should  not  be  passed  I 
over,  and  which  is  discussed  by  Hoifmeister 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  acnteness. 
This  ia  the  appearance  of  Fate  as  a  tragical 
motive.  There  was  one  hint  of  a  Fate  in 
'  The  Robbers  ;'  hut  generally  Schiller's  men 
had  been  perfectly  free  and  never  seemed 
aware  of  tbe  control  of  a  superior  power. ' 
In  '  Wallenstein'  there  is  a  distinct  fatality, ' 
symbolized  by  the  doke's  belief  in  astrology  ; 
and  hence  Hoffmeister  considers  this  as  the 
first  of  hil  religious  dramas:  meaning  there- 
by that  it  implies  tbe  recognition  of  a  supe- 
rior power ,-  that  it  does  not  merely  consider 
tbe  (krt  curtain,  as  the  prince  in  the  '  Ghost- 
leer ;'  but  recognizes  a  mysterious  something 
behind  it.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  laborious 
criticism  of  tbe  details  of  the  drama,  which 
is  too  prolix  to  follow,  Hoffmeister  discoven 
ibat  tbe  element  of  Fate  is  at  variance  with 
tbe  historical  element  in  Wallenstein  j  and 
benc^  be  most  ingeniously  assies  the  origin 
of  tbejday  to  two  distinct  periods  of  Scbil- 
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of  the  recent  nombers  oT  BUclcwood's  Magazine. 
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ler's  life.  Schiller's  biatorical  works  were, 
he  observes,  written  completely  in  the  spirit 
of  his  juvenile  dramas;  and  therefore  he  be- 
lieves fhat  Wallenstein,  the  foe  lo  Austria, 
was  originally  intended  as  a  man  relying  on 
his  own  strength,  and  opposing  socialoraer; 
in  a  word,  as  a  more  real  Marquis  of  Posa. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  interest  of 
Schiller  for  political  objects  had  declined, 
and  the  subject  which  he  had  chosen  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life  was  modified  accord- 
ingly before  it  was  written.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Greeks  had  first  introduced  him  to 
Fate  as  a  tragic  motive :  and  this  was  in- 
grafted on  a  subject  with  which  it  had  no 
proper  connection.  This  theory  of  Hoffmeis- 
ter's,  which  we  give  thus  briefly  here,  and 
which,  in  all  its  detail,  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  attention  to  those  wbo  would 
really  make  a  study  of  Schiller's  works,  will 
serve  to  clear  up  many  discrepancies  which 
the  reader  may  discover  in  the  tragedy  of 
'Wallenstein.'  Still  more  curious,  but 
equally  well  carried  out,  is  HoffWieister's 
theory,  that  the  character  of  Wallenstein  b 

intended  for G«he  !     The  portrait  of  a 

"realist"  in  contradistinction  to  an  "idealist," 
which  appears  at  tbe  end  of  Schiller's  wort 
on  '  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry,'  and 
which  there  is  ng  donbt  is  meant  for  Gothe, 
leads  him  to  make  the  singular  parallel.  The 
idealist,  who  would  bshion  theworld  in  spite 
of  obstacles  according  to  tbe  dictates  of  his 
reason,  is,  of  course,  Schiller,  who,  though 
he  does  not  t.ike  the  lead  In  his  own  drama, 
as  in  Karl  Moor  or  Ferdinand,  allows  his 
views  to  be  shadowed  forth  in  the  person  ot 
Max  Piccolimini.  In  opposition  to  this  ideal- 
ist stands  the  realist,  Wallenstein,  whose  plans 
all  have  a  real  tendency,  who  has  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  who  has  a 
convenient  subservience  to  circunjstances, 
who  asks  the  question  Cut  bono  1  when  an 
act  is  to  be  performed,  and  who  is  more  cha- 
ritable in  his  judgment  of  mankind,  because 
his  standard  is  less  high.  Such  a  character 
as  this,  Hoffmeister  consider  was  presented 
lo  Schiller  in  the  person  of  Gutbe ;  and  he 
even  thinks  that  Wallenstein'a  irritability, 
when  astrology  is  slighted,  answers  to  Gdthe's 
indignation  when  his  theory  of  colours  was 
attacked !  The  parallel  here  is,  to  be  sure, 
somewhat  wiredrawn  j  but  the  reader  who  is 
(^nded  thereat  can  know  but  little  of  the 
subtleties  of  German  criticism.  Even  to  this 
length  we  are  willing  to  go  with  Dr.  Hoff- 
meister :  but  whei)  he  begins  to  explain  to 
us  why  Schiller's  ballad,  in  the  legend  of  the 
Hellespont,  is  called  'Hero  and  Leander,' 
instead  of  'Leander  and  Hero,'  we  cannot 
help  exchinuDf;,  "  Hold  I  enough  I"    With 
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mpect  ta  tfae  parallet  between  Gotheand 
Wallenatein,  there  is  one  point  of  reKmbluice 
omitted  by  HoffmeiBter,  which  the  author 
could.  Dot  have  intended,  and  which  is  most 
remarkable.  The  grief  which  Wallemteio 
ezpreasei  at  the  loss  of  Max  correBponds  as 
nearly  u  poesible  to  that  which  Gothe  dis- 
played at  the  death  of  Schiller. 

That  Wallenstein  may  be  considered  the 
fint  importaat  fruit  of  Schiller's  period  of  cul- 
ture, of  his  acquainlBRce  with  actual  man, 
there  ia  no  doubt.  To  ahow  how  much  Scbil- 
ler'fl  teadency  towards  realizing  the  informa-' 
tion  obtuned  from  books  prevailed  at  this 
period,  a  curious  manuscript  has  been  reprint- 
ed by  HoSroeiater,  in  which  there  are  hints  for 
a  nautical  drama.  Books  of  travels  formed  an 
amusement  ofSchiller's  leisure  hours;  and  we 
already  find,  in  the  correspondence  with  Gothe, 
that  he  considered  the  life  of  a  circumnaviga- 
tor, like  Cook,  would  be  a  good  subject  for  be 
epic  poem.  Gothe's  rejection  of  the  subject 
was  highly  characteristic:  "ho  would  not  ven- 
ii '' 
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Several  of  these  notes  were  probably  only 
intended  for  allusiona,  to  be  uttered  by  the 
dramatis  persona.  Schiller  had  even  a  crude 
notion  of  the  purpose  for  whicb  his  materials 
were  to  be  used  to  his  mind. 

"  There  must  be  a  sailing  off  and  e.  lemaiains 
behind.  There  is  in  bulb  something  mouroful, 
but  ibe  joyous  ]ircponderales.  Among  those  who 
are  left  oehind  is  an  Europeao,  who  Bellies  wiib 
joy  and  hope,  or  oa^  who  was  alien  lo  Europe, 
and  here  finds  his  country.  He  has  learned  lo 
bale  the  abominaiions  of  European  manners,  and 
because  he  has  lost  all  that  was  dear  lo  him  in 
Europe,  he  embraces  his  uew  faiherland  with 
hope.  Could  not  the  revolution  be  woven  in  ? 
The  ship  must  excite  a  lively  interest ;  she  is  ibe  - 
only  iostrumeai  of  connection,  and  is  a  symbol  n{ 
the  cxlensioa  of  navigation  over  the  world  by 
Europe.  England  uretcbes  a  net  of  voyages  of 
discovery  ruuiid  the  globe,  and  encompBDses  all 
Ibe  seas.^' 

The  notes  thui  preserved  are  not  only  t«. 
luable  as  showing  Schiller's  tendency  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject  at  the  time  which  u  chief- 
ly represented  by  the  play  of  'Wallensfein,' 
but  alw  Bs  showing  the  truly  cooscientioui 
laboriouuiesB  with  which  he  set  to  work  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  that  was  coooecled 
with  his  theme.  The  story  of  a  drama  once 
cbosea,  no  pains  were  spared  to  acquire  all 


hire  it,"  be  said,  "because  an  immediate  in- 
tuition of  it  was  wanting."  The  proposition 
-  and  tbe  answer'  exactly  represent  the  position 
of  the  two  poets  :  the  one  trusting  to  bis  per- 
sonal experience  alone — tbe  oth^"  feeling  a 
ponrer  to  embody  that  of  which  he  had  only 
beard  from  others.    The  subject  thus  proposed 

for  an  epic  Schiller  afterwards  thought  might .  ■       .  .  i    *    <  j  i.     l   ~     l 

serve  for  a  drama,  though  he  felt  the  breadth  {'he  information  which  could  be  brought  to 
-     -■  .....     bear  on  kt,  and  which  would  seem  to  give  tbe 

parti(n;lar  work  Ibe  stamp  of  individuality.  * 
The  very  slight  personal  experiencn  of  Schil- 
ler was  probably  one  great  cause  of  his  indus- 
try in  working  out  tor  himself  that  reality 
which  circumstances  bad  not  afforded  him. 
He  had  completely  to  inake  his  world,  and  it 
is  to  tbe  labour  with  which  he  pursued  this 
task,  that  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  that 
singular  reality  in  describing  things  unseen, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
this  poet's  great  characteristics.  Some  notes, 
which  St  a  later  period  were  made  by  Schil- 
ler in  "  reading  op"  for  his  '  William  Tell,' 
and  whicb  have  likewise  been  preserved,  form 
another  interesting  monument  of  the  same  ia-i 
dustry.  The  following  extract  from  these 
notes  shows  bow  bard  h»  laboured  to  force 
himself  into  that  familiarity  with  Swiss  life, 
which  was  afterwards  tbe  cause  of  much  as- 
tonishment. 

"  The  Swiss  dwell  OB  the  ^atest  heights  of 
the  European  world.  Mountains  stand  on  moua- 
iBJns.  A  new  ridge  of  rocks  a^in  upon  these. 
From  them  flow  many  rivers  into  all  the  four 
iireeM*  of  the  world.  Mountain  vegetation  (that 


of  subject  as  embarrasnog  for  a  dramatic  as  it 
had  appeared  attractive  for  a  narrative  form. 
Still  he  entertained  the  scheme  for  some  time, 
and  the  rough  notes  he  left  give  us  a  notion  of 
what  tbe  teadency  of  the  play  would  have 
been.     In  tbese'Schillersays, 

"  The  task  to  ba  accomfdished  is  a  drama,  in 
which  all  the  interesting  motives  of  sea- voyaees, 
of  noD-European  sitnaiions  and  manners,  and  of 
the  situations  and  destinies  connected  therewith, 
shall  be  skilfully  combined.  A  puncium  saUens 
is  therefore  \o  be  found,  from  which  everything 
can  develope  itself,  and  round  which  all  can  be 
combined:  a  point  where  Europe,  India,  trade 
and  aavigalioa,  ship  and  shore,  nildaess  and 
cnliure,  art  and  nature,  may  be  exhibited  :  also 
'  tbe  discipline  and  govenment  of  a  ship,  the  cha- 
racters of  a  mariner,  a  merchant, an  adveoiurer, 
planter,  an  Indian,  a  Creole,  must  appear  in  a 
deiennined  and  living  form." 

Tbe  different  situaticHiB  which  the  subject 
would  afford  are,  as  it  were,  dotted  down  on 
the  margin  thus : 

"landing  and  setting  sail — Storm — Sea-fighl 
— Mutiny  on  ship-board— Maritime  justice — Col- 
lision of  two  ships— Wreck  of  the  ship— Crew 
esposed— Provisions— Taking  in  water— Trade 
—Sea-charts— Compass— Longitude— Waidi— 
Wild  beaata  and  " 


•  This  expression  occofs  ia  the  short  ■  Houotain 
Snn^  (3n-;l>(d>,  which  was  written  about  the  same 
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nndenoathj  bIwbti  simnts  at  the  begiDBlng  of 
JAe.j,  and  tne  cfttile  is  finl  driveD  to  iu  The  re- 
getatioQ  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  mouotain  ia 
Bbori,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all.  At  ibe  end  of 
June  ihe  eowkeepera  (Senner)  go  to  these  .'  ' 
alpa,  where  their  cottages  are.  About  St. 
tbolomevrVda)' the;  descead.  There  are  ni___ 
taioB  (el Bciers),  which  cottaisi  eotirely  oficsiand 
«re  called  Fimen.  They  Bhioe  like  glass,  and 
preseT7e  their  iscdated  conical  figure  by  meliing 
in  summer.  All  the  four  seasooa  often  appeai 
close  upon  one  another:  ice,  flowers,  ^it. 
Cloud»  are  produced  in  the  piounlain  cliffs ;  they 
hang  on  the  monntains  and  hence  the  prognosti- 
cations of  weather.  The  view  from  above,  when 
one  stands  orer  the  clouds.  The  place  appears 
like  a  great  lake  before  one.  Islands  project  from 
i(.  If  the  douds  open  anywhere  we  can  look 
down  into  the  inhabited  rale  tipon  the  houses 
Bad  churches.  Waterfalls  everywhere  upon  the 
mountains;  mists  and  rainbows,  or  rather  rain- 
circlea.  He  who  does  not  see  them  always  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  circle  which  goes  round  his 
feet  Griten,  or  high  mountain  li^a—GratAier. 
The  chamois  is  a  social  animal.  The  refuge 
aou«K  cle(i«  in  the  rocks.  Lamme^io,  he«^- 
cock  (,Haiel-huhn),    moontain-fox,   wolf,  bear. 


'  Wallenstein'  might  properly  be  called  a 
"hirtory,"  and  not  odI;  an  historical  play. 
Id  this  work  the  author  sought  to  lake  iti  all 
(he  feelings  of  an  epoch  ai  one  grasp.  In  the 
sttidy  of  history,  he  had  always  been  impa- 
tient of  detail ;  and  the  grand  idew  of  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty  and  civilisation  had  ever  been 
,  to  hira  the  great  rttractions.  That  very  ideal 
Lecture  on  uaiversal  history,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  bis  collected  works,  and  is,  of  its 
kind,  a  masterpiecf^,  will  exactly  show  what 
was  Schiller's  mind  with  reference  to  history : 
and  this  was  exactly  the  mind  of  an  hiertorical 
poet.  The  causes  which  produced  '  Wallen- 
stein* are  further  illustrated  by  those  poems  of 
Schiller  to  which  Dr.  Hoffmeister  gives  the 
very  German  and  very  appropriate  name  of 
"culture-historical  poems.  The  principal 
of  them  are  four  in  number,  'The  Walk' 
{Spazitrgang),  the  'Eleusinian  Feast,'  the 
*  Four  Ages  of  the  World,'  and  the  iitiroortal 
'  tiay  of  tne  Bell.'  All  these  poems  have  one 
subject:  the  progress  of  civilisation.  In  the 
first,  the  objects  that  present  Ihemj^lves  dur- 
ing a  walk  suggest  the  gradations  of  society  ; 
in  the  second,  which  ia  mythical,  civilisation 
is  traced  from  agriculture,  and  Ceres  appears 
ai  its  friend  ;  in  the  third,  the  epochs  of  the 
iodolent  golden  age,  the  heroic  age,  the  civi- 
lized Greek  age,  and  the  Christian  era,  are 
ctmcisely  exhibited ;  and  in  the  fourth,  which 
pursues  human  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb,  order,  "  holy  order,"  as  the  basis  of  so- 
ciety, is  apostrophised.  What  a  change  from 
the  wild  youth  of  the  first  period  I  Friedrich 
Schiller,  who  bad  entered  life  as  the  professed 


oppoKr  of  all  ooDTedtioiuUtiM,  do*  appcan 
as  the  poet  of  extstiog  institutions.  If '  Wal> 
lenstein'  wbji  originaHy  designed  for  another 
Kart  Mock-;  if  the  work  of  destruclton  in 
which  he  wan  engaged  was  originally  to  have 
been  conwdsred  as  a  holy  work  }  irtto  can- 
not feel  that  the  advice  of  old  Piccolomiat  to 
his  son,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to  revtre  the 
ancient  forms,  represents  the  altered  mind  of 
Schiller  1  When  in  the  'Fight  with  the 
Dragon,'  the  Grand  Master  reproves  the  brave 
young  knight,  even  fordoing  a  good  action  in 
violation  of  the  rule  of  his  Order,  it  may  be 
seen  that  he  sneaki  with  the  sanction  of  Schil- 
ler himself.  For  a  long  timepolttical  liberty 
ceased  altogether  to  he  his  theme,  and  when 
at  last  he  returoedtoit  in 'William  Tell,' the 
liberty  was  quite  of  a  reverse  order  to  that 
which  he  had  sighed  for  in  his  younger  dayi. 
The  Swiss  were  neithr-r  destructives  like 
MoOr,  nor  founders  i^  an  ideal  republic  like 
Posa :  they  were  the  champicmB  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  and  their  love  of  liberty  wai 
displayed  in  their  resistance  to  innovatioo. 
Schiller,  who  bad  once  placed  Liberty  and 
Social  Order  in  opposition,  arranged  them  on 
the  same  side  shortly  before  the  close  of  hi) 
life.  '  William  Tell  was  obviomly  anii-jaco- 
binical,  and  a  fragment  in  his  last  work,  '  De> 
metrius,'  is  of  a  character  completely  aristo- 
cratic. 

Having  once  set  his  foot  firmly  on  historical 
ground,  Schiller  was  not  afterwards  generally 
disposed  to  leave  it ;  though  he  occasionally 
departed  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of '  The  Bride 
of  Messina.'  A  vast  field,  of  subjects  was 
opetied  before  him,  and  be  could  move  freely 
and  select  at  pleasure  from  any  age  or  coun- 
try. His  '  Maria  Stuart,'  his  '  Maid  of  Or- 
leans,' bis  '  William  Tell,'  and  faisprojected 
dramas  of  the  '  Maltese,'  '  Perkin  Waii»eck,' 
and  '  Demetrius,'  show  bow  he  succesmvely 
directed  his  attention  to  England,  France. 
Switzerland,  Malta,  and  Russia.  But  that  ab- 
jective reality,  which  was  in  perrec:tion  in 
'  Wallenstein  and  which  was  ^erwardi  re- 
vived in  'Tell,'  was  by  no  means  so  promi- 
nent in  the  three  "  lady-dramas,"  all  {^  which 
have  more  or  less  a  lyric  character.  At  the 
same  time,  all  of  them  have  that  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  superior  power  to  humanity,  which 
was  symbolized  in '  Wallenstein'  by  aitrcdogy. 
In  'Maria  Stuart'  the  Catholic  church  has  a 
prominent  place,  and  that,  as  the  divine  stip- 
port  of  the  heroine,  not,  as  in  '  Karlos,*  the 
mere  human  institution  to  be  decried  ;  in  tbe 
Maid  of  Orleaiw'  the  inspiration  of  the  hero- 
ine is  the  supernatural  presence ;  and  in  the 
Bride  of  Mesrioa'  the  ruling  power  assUrrtei 
a  antique  form,  and  destiDy  marica  c«t  for  de- 
struction a  princely  hnois^  •■  a  p"-iJ»-— • 
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which  the  ^Byi  of  Shakipetn  could  not  aS- 
ford.  Anouier  atniige  tltention  in  the  mood 
ofScfaiUerl  The  author  of '  The  Robben,' m 
chaotic  a  tnaM  as  ever  wai  hurled  fonh  bj 
any  dramatiit  (with  the  ezceptim  of  the  mad 
Lenz) — one  of  wboie  crimeB  against  the  Duka 
of  Wirtemberg  seems  to  have  been,  that  be 
Ti<dated  the  French  mlea  of  taste — tbisauthn 
now  BMists  in  introducing  Racine  and  Voltaire 
to  the  Weimar  stage,  and  that,  not  mere!  j  at 
the  word  of  c(Hnman^  but  with  evidently  a 
predilection   for  the  task.     Gothe  read  and 


ka  an  e«riy  etime  comnutted  bj  flie  beadt  of 
th^  &aiily.     The  introductimi  of  this  super- 
natural influence,  the  notion  of  man  being  the 
■port  of  some  gntX  Inviuble,  it  a  most  impor- 
tant phase  in  Schiller's  mind,  and  apt  iUustn* 
tiona  among  the  lyric  poems  may  be  found 
for  it  in  '  The  King  of  Polycrates'  and  '  The 
Road  to  the  Iron-foundery.'  -  Much  of  Schil- 
ler's hostility  to  the  church  ceased  at  this  time, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Zelter,  he  mentitws  a  nibnn 
of  the  music  in  churches  as  the  best  coune  to- 
wards the  cultivation  of  the  art  in  general.    It 

is  this  acknowledgment  of  a  superior  B^ing,  |  admired  Voltaire's  poetry  to  the  day  of  his 
this  coDviclion  of  the  instability  of  earthly  death,  and  it  seems  that  tiie  French  influence, 
things,  which  now  so  much  distinguiahed  the  \  which  was  m  great  in  the  time  of  Frederic  11^ 
works  of  our  poet,  that  have  obtained  him  the  was  not  entirely  lost  during  the  whole  <^  the 
appellation  of  the  *'  moat  Christian  poet"  from  last  century,  ana  that  even  though  the  German 
Dr.  HofTraeister.    But  it  is  quite  as  well  to  |  authors  had  boldly  struck  out  an  independent 
define  the  meaning  of  this  term,  for  the  doc-.path,  and  had  boasted  that  they  bad  cast  aside 
trinesreallyentertainedbySchillercanscarce-l  their  Gallic  shackles,  still  there  were  quiet 
\y  be  called  Christian  in  any  accepted  sense ,  momenta  in  which  they  sunk  back  to  the 
of  the  term,  even  the  most  liberal.    In  '  Tell,' :  language  and  literature  whi<ih  they  had  been 
Scbillerretumedtohis  purely  human  motives.  I  taught  in  youth  to  consider  the  representatives 

The  plays  thus  enumerated  formed  the  I  of  civilisation, 
chief  occupation  of  Schiller's   third  period.'      The  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  our  poetdid 
Struggling  against  an  illness  which  conta'med  [  not  always  lead  to  success.     This  was  parti- 
Ihe  seeds  of  his  death,  and  which  often  com-  j  cuhrly  the  case  with  his  <  Tunndot;'  which 
pletely  prostrated  his  Acuities,  he  nevrrthe-  was  an  attempt  to  familiarise  the  Germana 
leasseems  to  have  felt  assiduous  labour  neces-  with   the   masked  drolls  of  Italian  comedy, 
sary  to  his  existence.    The  subject  of  '  Wal-  Schiller's  name  had  led  the  public  to  expect 
lenstein'  had  filled  the  thoughts  of  many  years, '  something  different  from  a  work  of  this  srai, 
and  when  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  task,  and  however  well  it  might  be  executed,  and  in 
his  play  was  a  finished  work,  he  seems  to  the  disapprobation  that  was  expressed  on  the 
have  bad  an  uneasy  sensation  of  vacuity:  a  subject,  might  be  traced  a  feeling  that  the 
vast  blank,  which  his  industry  must  fill :  and  poet  had  not  been  employed  in  a  manner 
accordingly  he  was  at  once  prompted  to  seek  worthy  of  himself.     One  of  the  ScMegels  has 
other  subjects,  and  to  dramatise  them.     His  remarked  that  "  the  society  of  the  Germans  is 
rest  from  these  severer  toils  was  but  a  lighter  serious,  their  comedies  and  satires  are  serious, 
kind  of  labour.     He  and  Oothe  had  agreed  to  their  criticism  is  serious,  their  whole  Ae//es 
form  a  repertory  of  stock  dramas  for  the  Wei-  I'^irts  are  serious."     This  character  for  seri- 
mar  theatre,   and  the  alteration  of  German  ousnesa  was  fully  preserved  by  the  audience 
plays,    and  the  Iranslatioa  of  foreign  ones,  of  >  Turandot,'  who  could  not  enter  into  the 
formed  a  kind  of  amusement  for  his  active  humour  of  the  marics.     Schiller  received  an 
mind.     As  the  Germans  are  the  most  cosmo- 1  anonymous  letter  on  the  subject,  which  is  a 
politan  of  nations,  so  was  the  Weimar  theatre  good  specimen  of  the  veneraticmfw  his  genius, 
"     ■      ■'  ......     ^^^  the  prevailing  distaste  for  the  particular 

work.     The  writer  said, 

"  Never  could  I  have  believed  thai  so  trivial  a 
produciioa  owed  its  existence  to  a  Schiller!  I 
am  a  great  admiTei  of  art,  and  as  such  I  ask  yon 
what  must  be  the  teodeacy  of  such  pieces,  which 
remind  us  of  the  days  of  Punch  and  Judy  ?  Can- 
not yon  find  in  history  infinite  mailer  for  your 
creative  eenius,  snd  for  pieces  oLmore  serioua 
purpose,  Uiat  you  must  thus  coadescend  to  dish 
up  old  tales  for  the  delight  of  the  Scblegelianer, 
and  to  miseducaie  the  people  who  have  scarcely 
begun  to  think  1  In  the  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public,  in  the  name  of  sound  ressan,  I  r^ 
specirully  ealreal  you  to  carry  this  atleuipt  no 
further— for  thai  it  is  no  more  than  an  attempt,  I 
am  convbced— but  to  give  us  pieces  which  are 
worthy  of  yourself  aod  your  aga." 


to  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  institution 
Gerooaoy.  Gothe  had  introduced  upon  it  a 
play  of  "Terence,  and  among  the  results  of  the 
eflofta  of  him  and  Schiller  in  forming  the  re- 
perloiy  were  his  own  versions  of  Voltaire's 
*  Mahomet'  and  'Tancred,'  and  Schiller's 
adaptation  of  'Turandot' from  Gozzi  and  ofi 
'  Hacbeth'  from  Shakspeare,  and  bis  transla- 
tion of  the  *  Phtedra'  of  Racine.  This  last 
worti  was  done  at  the  special  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  French  drama.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  at  this  period  Schiller  himself  was 
not  so  very  much  averse  from  the  drama  of 
Racine  and  Comeille,  the  regular  form  of 
which  seems  to  have  ^ven  him  a  gratification, 
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'  It  baa  not  tniupired,  we  believe,  who  waa 
tbe  author  of  tbis letter;  but  whoerer be  mi^fat 
be,  he  evideBtly  knew  the  secret  of  addreasmg 
Schiller  efiectively.  If  there  were  any  cha- 
racter Schiller  would  have  shunned  rather 
than  another,  it  would  have  beeo  that  of  a 
caterer  to  the  Scblegel  school.  The  two 
bratben  had  at  first  been  friendly  to  him,  but 
the  friendship  had  gradually  cheated  to  hoati- 
lity.  In  a  letter  to  Gothe,  Schiller  bad  rtis- 
maliaed  Friedrich  Scblegel  aa  "unknowing' 
(uaaittend),  for  having  falsely  attributed  a 
work  la  Gotbe.  By  this  word  "  unknowing" 
Schiller  meant  no  more  than  to  ctnvey  a 
notion  of  superficiality,  want  of  judgment,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  but  it  waa  just  sucb  a 
word  as  Augustus  Scblegel  could  turn  to  his 
purpose.  He  wrote  a  severe  epigram  against 
Schiller,  in  which  be  aeked  bim  whether, 
while  he  called  Friedrich  Scblegel  "  uu- 
knowing,"  he  called  himself  learned  1  Hoff- 
meister  aneen  at  the  epigram  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  Schiller  waa  by  no  means  a 
learned  man — that  all  he  acquired  waa  by  a 
course  of  "  cramming" — while  the  attainments 
of  Friedrich  Scblegel  are  beyond  a  doubt,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Augustus  bit  him  ot 
a  tender  point,  lo  deify  Gotbe  at  the_  ex- 
pense  of  Schiller  was  the  aim  of  the  Schlegeli 
after  the  rupture ;  and  from  what  we  know  01 
the  laboriousnem,  and  the  earnest  purpose  of 
Schiller,  we  can  easily  see  where  he  was 
placed  by  tbe  diclum  of  the  Schlegels,  that 
unconscious  productim  waa  necessary  for 
poet. 

But  to  return  to  'Turaudot.'  The  anoay- 
mous  letter  was  no  isolated  instance  of  the 
feeling  of  disapprobation  ;  but  the  sentiments 
therein  expressed  were  seconded  by  a  letter 
from  Ifilaad,  then  at  the  Berlin  theatre. 
There  it  had  been  produced  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  at  an  expense  of  1500  dollars;  but, 
though  the  young  nad  shown  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  the  old,  it  did  not  generally  please. 
Iffiand  said, 

"  I  cannor  speak  id  favour  of  the  iatroductioD  of 
Italian  masks.  The  Germnn  aclora  cannot  re- 
present them.  Only  the  flexible  Italian  lan- 
guage, the  life  and  being  of  the  Italians,  the 
jargon  of  their  actors,  which  has  in  it  a  certain 
acknowledged  comio  melody,  only  the  realm  of 
masks,  which  is  ijultc  at  home  in  Italy,  can  give 
these  masks  a*  living  and  piquant  intetesL  I 
tove  art ;  I  chose  it  from  a  passion  for  it ;  I  con- 
sider and  furlherils  progress  with  alien  I  ion,  care, 
■nd  order.  We  are  by""  ""^"^  *>^f  advanced 
with  the  German  stage,  that  we  can  introduce 
anything,  which,  in  the  hands  of  actors  and 
aaihors  without  genius,  could  make  us  retro- 
grade. Can  you  blame  me,  that  Schiller  is  more 
to  me  than  Goz^i  ?  Is  nat  the  wish  natural,  that 
we  like  to  feel  Schiller  himself;  not  bim  to 
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whomheleBdahinuelfl  Whyahould  the  genina 
who  created  for  us  the  true,  hearty,  living  musi- 
cian  Miller,  and  '  WaileDsleia'a  Camp.*  refuse  us 
a  comedy,  a  German  comedy  1  Your  worfes  have 
so  much  feeling,  besides  the  genios  of  a  great 
man,  that  ihey  address  themselvec  10  all  ho- 
UMiiity.  This  is  not  tbe  case  with  many  works 
of  merit,  where  knowledge,  learning,  and  the 
plav  of  the  uoderstaoding  alone  appeal  to  man, 
witnoui  ever  grasping  him." 

In  filing  upon  the  character  of  Miller  in 
'  Gat^  and  Love,'  and  the  ■  Gamp  of  Wal- 
lenstein,'  as  the  signs  of  a  comic  talent  in 
Schiller,  Iffland  was  perfectly  right.  Schiller 
did  not  often  display  a  tendency  to  comedy, 
but  here  there  was  somelhlog  of  that  deli- 
neation of  character  in  less  serious  collisions 
than  those  of  tragedy,  which  comedy  re- 
quires. Nevertheless,  whatever  might  have 
been  bis  capabilities,  an  original  German 
comedy  was  never  written  by  Schiller. 

But  if  Schiller's  Italian  drollery  did  not 
eujt  the  general  public,  bis  Greek  earnest  as 
nearly  led  him  from  the  path  of  success.  It 
was  equally  curious  with  many  other  changes 
which  we  have  seen,  to  find  tbe  poet,  who, 
in  his  youth,  had  in  the  rudest  manner  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sympathies  of  tbe  most 
uncultivated  audience,  now  attempting  a  tra- 
gedy with  a  chorus  approaching  tbe  Greek 
style— we  shall  not  pause  here  to  consider  its 
distance  from  the  real  antique — ^and  holding 
forth  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Bride,'  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  chorus  in  bringing  a  certain 
rest  into  tbe  action.  "  For  amid  the  most 
stormy  pasf  ion,"  said  Schiller,  "  the  tnlnd  of 
tbe  spectator  should  retain  its  freedom,  should 
not  be  the  prey  of  impressions,  but,  ever  clear 
and  serene,  should  distinguish  itself  trom  the 
emotions  which  it  suSers.  We  have  already 
seen  bow  the  deslnictive  poet  became  ibe 
bard  of  order  and  social  iastitutloas  ;  but  that 
alteration  is  not  more  curious  than  (he  one 
we  find  here.  Tbe  dramatist,  who,  some 
fourteen  years  before,  endeavoured  to  cany 
along  bis  audience  by  a  stream  of  passion 
and  declamation,  now  insists  on  a  certain 
calmness,  which  is  to  be  superior  to  every 
emotion.  This  antique  form  of  drama  was  to 
have  done  great  things.  The  introduction  of 
the  chorus  was  to  have  been  a  decisive  step, 
the  chorus  to  have  been  the  "  living  wall," 
drawn  by  tragedy  atound  itself,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  separated  from  the  actual  World, 
and  preserVb  its  own  ideal  toil.  Schiller  was 
soon  obliged  to  drop  from  this  high  ideal 
TOsition.  Tbe  reception  of  the  'Bride  of 
Messina'  at  Weimar  was  enlbusiastio;  but 
island's  letter  from  Berlin,  although  couched 
in  terms  of  high  approval,  by  the  single  ex- 
presuon,  "  It  is  not  written  for  the  □mltilude," 
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^^  ^P"»  wnid  utterencM  of 
unbouaded  admiration,  couTiiices  us  that  be 
looked  upon  it  aeithor  as  a  '  Maria' Stuart' 
nor  «(  a  '  Maid  of  Orlaaiis.'  Schiller,  like 
many  of  the  present  dajr,  had  got  a  draroatic 
crotchet  into  bis  bead.  'I'he  stage  ivae  to  be 
a  Greek  aUge,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
t-fc-dipus  of  Sophocles  wa*  to  be  the  crowning 
work  of  the  high  art.  Without  reluctance 
we  insert  the  letter  of  Iffland  to  Schiller  on 
tius  subject.  Ther*  is  aooietbing  to  us  ex- 
ceedingljr  beautiliil  in  these  letters  of  the 
■cior  Iffiand  to  the  poet  Schiller.  At  tbe 
very  commeQcemeDt  of  tbe  poet's  career  he 
had  been  bis  friend  ;  be  had  lived  in  a  con- 
stant admiration  of  his  genius ;  be  had  felt  in- 
creasing delight  at  bis  gaining  fame  ;  but  he 
was  not  blinded.  There  is  a  practical  wis- 
dom most  respeclfuUy  conveyed;  a  mild 
firmness  in  warning  the  poet  from  what  he 
conceived  to  he  a  wrong  path,  and  a  warmth 
in  eihorting  him  to  a  right  one ;  which  musi 
have  rendered  his  communical  ions  invaluable. 
On  the  subject  of  the  '  CEdipus,'  he  wrote  in 
his  character  of  Berlin  thealrical  director  as 
follows : 


"'Tell'  is  the  subject  for  me, 
tradesman,  but  from  tiiher  moiives. 
gains,'  '  Coriolanus,'  are  all  proscribed :  '  Euge. 
nia'*  ia  adored  by  a  small  number:  comedy  is 
deelining ;  and  opera,  untesa  il.eibibils  the  land 
o{  magic,  or  has  the  iairinsie  merit  of  the  '  W 
ter-carcier,'  does  not  take.  An  opera  of  (be  L. 
ter  kind  is  scarce,  and  one  of  the  former  kind 
rarely  pays  its  expenses.  Tbe  pieces  in  verse, 
which  arc  doi  for  the  great  multUude,  take  io 
ctudving  more  ihaa  twice  the  time  required  by 
another  piece;  and  (he  actors,  if  ihey  are  to  be 
efiectivB,  must  be  spared  both  before  and  after- 
wards. Here,  howeyer,  we  must  act  every  day, 
Our  receipts  must  amoant  (o  120,000  dollars, 
■  and  the  court  allows  us  only  5,400.  Hrace  I 
cannot  have  all  that  I  feel,  but  X  must  act 
merchaat,  withoot  perceptibly  impairing  my 
nicer  setise.  As  we  did  not  lose  by  the  '  Bride 
of  Messina,'  as  this  work  will  aln^ys  remain  ia 
eur  repertory,  I  can  speak  the  more  freely  of 
my  situatioa.  For  a  work  which  will  tell  with 
the  great  multilude  I  can  double  the  remuoera- 
tion :  further  1  cannot  go.  If  chance  should  di. 
rect  yotjr  genius  to  a  work  of  (he  internal  and 
external  effect  of  (he  'Maid  of  Orleans,'  the 
treasury  would  willinoly  allow  eighty  FrieifncA* 
d'or  for  the  sole  use  during  three  months.  Here 
you  have  an  honest,  open  st&temeal,  how  I  can 
combine  your  advantage  with  onr  own ;  and  I 
am  certain  you  will  not  mistake  me,  uor  take 
the  rugged  truth  ill,  since  if  we  avoid  pUbneis 
in  these  maiters,  we  are  sure  to  fall  into  incom- 
prehensibility.   Tbe  Greek  pieces  are  in  quite  a 


peculiar  case.     Their  high  aimidiciiy  eMapea 

emptf  sktills,  and  the  name  of  these  is  legion. 
In  other  pieces  tbe  storm  of  passion  carries  them 
along,  makes  ihem  agents  ihemselves,  aiid  raises 
them  against  their  will  and  knowledge.  Piecea 
fromBomao  history  shock  from  the  severity  oi 
(heir  moral,  aod  the  siiSness  of  the  characters; 
and  I  actually  turn  pale  when  I  find  plebeians, 
senators,  and  ceaiurions  anoounced  in  the  first 
sheet.  Could  not  an  historical  drama  be  got ' 
from  tbe  German  history  at  tbe  time  <rf  the  re- 
formation! The  affair  with  theDukeofSazony 
after  and  before  tbe  battle  of  Mflhlberg  I 
Charles  V.,  the  wild  Hesse,  Cardinal  GraDvella, 
be  elector's  wife  and  children?  In  modern 
mes  the  great  Elector  of  Brandenbu^  is  a  dra- 
la  tic  subject." 

By  '  William  Tell '  the  author  returned  to 
his  otd  popularity.  It  was  peirformed  at  Ber- 
'in  in  1S04,  with  such  applause  that  it  wa* 
epeated  three  times  in  a  week.  The  good 
Iffland  was  enthusiastic  in  his  delight.  "  What 
a  work  !"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  SchUler. 
What  fulness,  strengtb,  and  freshness !    God 


'  William  Tell '  was  Schiller'a  last  coni- 
pleted  worL:  in  less  than  a  year  after  its 
production  at  Berlin  he  died.  Though  tha 
disorder  which  caused  his  death  ha^  been 
working  at  his  frame  for  years,  it  was  not  till 
the  last  that  he  seems  to  have  entertained  any 
thought  of  its  approach.  His  plans  were 
still  as  esteosive  as  eter,  and  never  had  his 
mind  been  more  active  than  since  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Tell.'  A  scheme  for  a  play  on 
tbe  subject  of  the  French  police,  in  which  all 
the  evils  of  modern  cultivation  were  to  he  at 
once  exhibited,  and  which  would  have  been 
as  singular  in  its  way  as  the  projected  nauti- 
cal drama,  foated  in  his  brain  ;  the  plot  of  the 
Russian  tragedy  'Demetrius'  was  finished, 
and  c<msiderab!e  progress  had  been  made  in 
it.  As  late  at  the  27(h  of  March,  1805  (less 
than  two  years  before  his  death),  he  wrote  in 
a  tone  of  great  confidence  to  Gothe,  that  he 
expected  to  be  no  more  distracted  in  writing 
his  play.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  an  inter- 
val of  comparative  health,  alter  the  effects  of 
a  severe  attack  in  consequence  of  a  cold  had 
ibsided,  that  he  renewed  bis  labours  with  so 
strenuous  an  effort.  On  the  2Mth  of  April  he 
was  at  the  theatre  for  the  last  time,  and  this 
was  the  last  day  he  saw  Gothe.  He  was  just 
setting  out  for  the  theatre  when  Oothe  en- 
tered nia  chamber,  having  ventured  out  for" 
tbe  first  time  since  his  recovery  from  a  dan- 

f;erous  illness.  He  would  not  detain  Schiller 
rom  tbe  theatre,  and  was  not  well  enough  to 
accompany  him  thither,  so  they  parted  at 
Schiller's  door,  never  to  meet  again.  On  tha 
6tb  of  May,  Schiller  seems  first  to  havTe  been 
I  broken.     His  words  became  unconnected,  biu 
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he  appeared  to  understaDd  wbat  was  about 
bim.  The  chivalric  '  Coittta  de  Tresaan '  bad 
always  beea  one  of  his  &vourite  books,  uid 
on  [bis  occasion  be  impatiently  puibed  aside 
an  epbeitieral  publication  of  the  day,  and  ariied 
for  legends  of  knights.  Still  he  was  active, 
and,  as  if  atitl  contemplating  a  wide  field  for 
nertioD,  he  dlscouroed  with  his  frieods  on 
subjects  lor  tragedies ;  and  their  anxiety  for 
his  repose,  not  his  own  lassitude,  caused  bim 
to  deuft.  -  On  tbis  mght  he  talked  much  in 
his  sleep,  ottering  ihortly  before  be  wolcethe 
remarkafile  words,  "  Is  that  your  hell — is  that 

{'onr  heaven  1"  Then,  iV  is  recorded,  he 
ooked  up,  smiling,  as  if  a  consaling  appari- 
tion had  greeted  bim. 

The  ciicumriance  that  on  tb»  8th  he  asked 
hut  little  after  his  children,  muat  have  coa- 
vinced  all  his  friends  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  The  only  element  of  Schiller's 
character  on  which  we  have  not  touched, 
was  his  strong  domestic  feeling.  His  Sight 
from  Stuttgard  had  early  separated  him  from 
hii  father's  family,  but  he  ever  entertaioed  for 
them  the  greatest  affection.  Letters'are  pre- 
served, written  by  bim  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  which  are  filled  with  expressions 
erf'  the  heartiest  and  most  unrestrained  feeling, 
and  his  mother  on  her  deathbed  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  bis  conduct  as  a  son.  Though 
he  was  conndered  one  ^f  the  ornamenia  of 
Weimar  court,  the  court  life  never  suited  bim , 
he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  routine  of 
ceremony,  and  many  passages  can  be  gathered 
from  his  works,  showing  an  ardent  longing 
after  a  retired  country  life.  Occasbnally 
irritable,  he  loved  the  home  of  his  maphood, 
and  he  doted  on  his  children.  He  is  described 
as  coaitantly  sitting  between  two  of  his  little 
ones  at  table,  caressing  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Often  was  be  found  playing  at  "  lion 
and  aog,"  and,  during  (his  diversion,  both  he 
and  the  children  ran  about  the  room  on  all 
fours. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8tb  he  answered  to 
a  question  on  the  state  of  hij  health,— 
**  Calmer  and  calmer."  Hk  had  the  curtain 
opened  and  gazed  on  the  sun  with  delight. 
Id  the  night  be  recited  whole  passages  from 
his  '  Demetrius,'  and  was  heard  invoking  the 
Deity  to  save  him  from  a  lingering  death. 
On  the  following  morning  his  words  were 
rambling,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Latin.  A 
glass  of  champagne,  which  he  took  to  revive 
his  strength,  was  his  last  beverage.  His  eyes 
wandered  over  those  present  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  recognition.  He  attempted  to 
call,  it  is  supposed,  for  naphtha,  hut  his  last 
voids  died  away  in  his  throat  ;  he  even  tried 
to  write,  but  finished  only  three  letters,  in 
which,  nevertbelesi^  the  character  of  his  hand 
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was  preserved.  At  thrte  in  the  aftemocm  he 
became  jery  weak  ;  his  breath  ftiled  him  ; 
bis  wifii  knelt  at  his  bed,  and  afterwards  said 
that  she  felt  htm  press  her  hand.  Her  sister 
was  placing  wans  pillows  against  his  feet, 
when  his  features  appeared  as  those  of  one 
who  felt  an  electric  shock.  His  head  went 
back :  hn  face  assumed  the  most  perfect 
calmness  :  his  soul  had  departed. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1S05,  and  in  the  forty- sixth  yenr 
of  his  age,  that  the  author  of  the  '  Rc^bert' 
and  '  William  Tell,'  of  '  Freethinking  out  of 
Paaion,'  and  of  the  'Lay  of  the  Bell' — the 
disciple  of  the  French  pAUoiophes,  and  the 
proselyte  of  Kant — the  dramatist  of  the  most 
uncouth  reality,  and  of  the  most  extreme 
ideality — the  citizen  of  the  French  republic, 
and  the  noble  of,  the  German  empire — the 
man  who  had  fled  almost  in  disgrace  from  an 
insignificant  state,  and  had  become  the  sole 
permanent  idol  of  the  whole  raet  Oermsn 
natim — in  one  word,  Fribdxich  Schiller 
was  a  corpse.  The  lUe  of  the  man  had  been 
short,  but  it  had  been  the  lifeof  a  giant.  His 
errors  had  been  grand,  and  his  truths  had 
been  sublime,  and  the  history  of  literature 
scarcely  produces  a  more  majestic  monument 
than  the  name  of  Friedbich  Scbillek. 

The  deportment  of  G5tbe  on  the  death  of 
Schiller  was  most  affecting.  We  have 
learned  that  the  two  great  luminaries  of  Oe^ 
man  literature  were  not  friends,  properly  so 
called  ;  but  still,  as  we  have  also  leanted, 
unity  of  pursuit  was  such  a  substitute  for  the 
warmest  friendship  that  the  death  of  one  hit 
an  irretrievable  blank  in  the  life  of  the  other. 
The  passage  relating  to  Udthe  we  extract 
from  Hoffmeister. 


chamber,  and  left  wiiboui  taking  bis  leave. 
Nor  had  any  one  else  greater  courage  lo  bring 
•'■-  'iielligence  lo  GOiEe,  who,  when  tlic'mem- 
of  bis  household  appeared  confused  and 
lusly  avoided  bim,  could  in  his  solitude  onljr 
eipect  ihe  woisL  '  I  see  how  it  is,'  said  he  at 
last, '  Schiller  must  be  very  ill ;'  but  he  did  oot 
press  for  an  ezplanaiion,  which,  indeed,  he  did 
not  leei  strong  enungli  to  bear,  and  daring  the 
rest  of  ibe  evening  be  was  panicularly  reserved. 
In  the  jiight  he  tais  heard  weeping.  On  (be  next 
muroiog  he  asked  a  friend  (a  female) :  '  Is  il 
not  irue,'  he  said,  '  that  Schiller  was  very  ill 
fesieidaji'  V  Much  overcome  bf  the  eamesi- 
neas  of  his  wordr,  ^e  was  unable  (o  answer  him, 
but  began  to  weep  aloud.  ■  la  he  dead  ?'  asked 
Gothe,  with  firmness.  '  You  have  said  ii,'  re- 
plied the  friend.  '  He  is  dead !'  repeated  CrOUie, 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  bis  bands.  On  the 
following  day  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  bim 
of  Schiller,  and  he  avoided  a  subject  for  which 
he  had  neither  calmaeis  nor  power  of  eadnmKe." 
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It  WM  btghly  ohansterialic  of  Q5th« 
that  he  would  not  He  the  dead  body  of 
Schiller.  He  considered  thit  "  death  was 
a  bad  poitrut-pMnteT,"  and  that  it  was 
better  to  preserve  in  the  nemory  the  ani- 
mated features  of  a  friend  than  the  likeness 
of  a  distorted  mask. 

Mr.  Carlyle  bsa  given  a  descriptioD  of 
Sobiller's  funeral  from  Dorin^.  The  ac- 
count  given  by  HoflQneister  is  so  much 
fuller,  and  ihe  scene  is  so  very  ioiprcsoive, 
that  it  is  worth  extracting. 

"  Aa  the  corpse  was  dees; ing  fait,  ihe  burial 
did  not  take  luace  on.  Sandsv  morning  the  19th 
May,  as  had  been  designed.  Ml  aa  the  Satoiday 
night.  'Ii  waHa&neMH]rni^ht.'MrsCa,roliDe 
van  VVolzc^eo,  '  and  Dever  did  I  hear  the  song 
of  thenigbtinsalea  go  continuous  and  so  full  aa 
then.  Dark  clouds  floaieil  along  the  moon-lii 
sky.  Twelre  young  men  of  high  rank  look  the 
precious  burden  frota  the  ordinary  bearers,  and 
earned  it  to  its  last  reoose.  It  seens  insrediUe 
that  when  the  train  Itlt  the  bouse  at  one  o'clock, 
only  SAingie  person  followed  it  i  all  the  scholars 
of  the  drat  class  of  the  gycuiasium  preceded  it. 
The  silence  was  soon  iaterrupied  by  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoof.  The  rider  alighted,  gave  the 
antmal  to  a  servant,  and  enveloped  ia  a  dark 
maittle,  followed  ihetrab  at  a  distance.  When 
the  bier  was  set  down  before  the  grave,  it  issaid 
the  duk  doods  were  seddsnlr  parted,  and  the 
motia  burst  forth  in  all  its  clear  serenity  sod 
threw  iislighton  the  cofBo,  which  was  inscribed 
with  Schiller's  name.  When  ihia  waslet  down 
into  the  grave  the  moon  bad  again  rvished  he- 
hind  the  clouds.  The  stranger  had,  in  Ihe  mean 
while,  advanced  sobbing;  and  wringing  his 
hands :  it  was  Schiller's  brolher-io-Uw  Willitm 
voD  Wolzogen.  He  had  received  the  bad  nevrs 
at  Nuremburg,  and  had  aTrived  ai  the  right 
momeal  to  pay  his  friend  the  last  honours.  On 
the  Sunday  afternoon  the  religious  solemoilies 
were  performed  to  the  Si.  Jacobus  Kirekt. 
Uozart  B  Reqtiiam  was  played  by  the  ducal  or- 
chestra, both  before  and  aAer  the  oiatloo,  wbiob 
was  delivered  by  the  geDeral-snperiniendoit 
Voigt.  The  cbildreti  were  in  the  chureh,  and 
the  Uugbter  of  the  little  Emily,  during  the 
oration,  touched  the  hearts  of  all  mure  than  the 
words  of  Ihe  preacher." 

The  remains  of  Soliiller  were  afterwards 
removed  to  the  new  churchyard  at  Wei- 
msT,  where,  between  the  two  poets,  are 
now  laid  the  bones  of  their  patron  the 
duke. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sctivity  that 
Schiller  was  snatched  sway.  Fortune  had 
jnst  begun  to  turn  in  his  favour,  and  there 
vras  a  prospect  of  his  eifjoying  that  opu- 
leaee  which  bad  been  hitherto  denied  htm. 
Had  he  lived,  there  is  every  probability 
that  he  vroold  have  produced  new  works 
which  would  have  gamed  him  ndditiontd 
laurels.  But  is  the  shortness  of  bis  Itfe, 
therefore,  to  be  resetted,  when  he  had 


already  done  bo  much  in  die  dnma,  in 

lyricsl  poetry,  in  philosophy  ana  nisiory  \ 
On  this  subject  there  seems  to  be  wisdom 
in  the  words  of  Qothe,  with  which  we  may 
conclude  the  present  article. 

"We  may  consider  him  Iiappy,  that 
frOm  the  pinnscle  of  human  existence  he 
ascended  to  the  departed,  that  a  abort 
season  ofpain  removed  him  from' the  living. 
The  inGrmities  of  age,  the  decline  of  hia 
mental  faculties,  he  did  not  feel.  He  lived 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  perfect  man  he  departed 
from  us.  He  now  has  the  advantage  of 
appearing  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  one 
who  is  alwnyl  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers. 
For  it  is  in  the  form  in  which  man  leaves 
the  earth,  that  he  wanders  among  the 
shades,  and  thus  does  Achillet  remain  pre* 
sent  to  us  as  on  ever-atriving  youth.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  he  departed  soon.  Even 
from  his  grave  the  breath  of  his  might 
strengthens  us,  and  excites  in  ns  the  live- 
liest  desire  to  continue  with  him  that 
which  he  began.  Thus,  in  that  which  he 
effected  and  willed,  will  he  always  live  for 
his  people  and  for  mankind." 


AtT.  'a.—Brieft  tau  Parw.  Voit  Kiel 
GirrzKow.  (Letters  from  Paris.  By 
Chahlss  Gutzkow).    Leipzig.     1843. 

We  mnst  have  made  some  mistake  in  oor 
old  estimation  of  the  Germans,  fiodinr 
them  as  we  do  so  much  the  reverse  of  all 
previous  conception.  The  two  qualitiea 
which  we  should  have  least  thought  of  at- 
tributing to  them,  are  certainly  vivacity  and 
impertinence.  Yet  never  did  we  see  these 
developed  to  n  greater  degree  than  in  the 
wrilinga  of  recent  German  travellers, 
critics,  nnd  controversial  writers.  Prince 
Packler  Muskaw  was  a  personification  of 
both.  But  the  prince,  we  learned,  was 
doubly  an  exception  :  first,  as  a  prince  and 
a  scapegrace ;  secondly,  as  a  Frusaian. 
For  the  air  of  the  Spree  was  said  to  gene- 
rate a  certain  self-conceit,  unknown  and 
foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  Never- 
theless we*find  both  developed  to  a  very 
satisfactory  pitch  amongst  the  honest  bur- 
ghers of  Hamburgh,  and  in  the  clime  of  fat 
and  cloudy  Holstein.  Of  Heine  it  might 
be  ssid,  that  the  air  of  Paris  had  giren 
sharpness  to  his  wit,  and  half  Frenchified 
the  German.  But  here  is  another  Haro- 
burger,  Gntzkow,  a  German  all  over,  as  ut- 
terly nninoenlated  with  the  id«as  aa  with 
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the  kngo&nof  France,  and  yet  be  i>  aa 
lively  as  a  Frenchmali  o(  ihe  laat  ceQtury, 

Ktiilant  as  h  child.  »ad  imperlinent  as 
ul  Pry  :-that  is,  if  Paul  Pry  were  to  oub- 
lish  mumoirs  and  toura.  Herr  tiutikow 
entera  every  celebrated  buuse  in  the 
French  metropolis,  at  least  those  owned 
by  men  eminent  ia  eitbei  politics  or  liter- 
ature. And  be  seta  forth  to  the  public  the 
entire  conversation,  manner,  peraooal  ep- 
pearsDce,  and  babits,  of  every  eae  of  his 
receivers  or  his  hosts.  However  repre- 
bensible  this,  we  are  yet  perbspi  wrong  to 
Btyle  it  aa  impertinence  in  Gutzifow,  who 
with  all  his  wit  is  simple  as  a  child,  and 
tells  all  he  saw  and  heard  as  innocently 
nnd  natuialiv,  as  if  it  was  n  thin^  of 
course.  Ana  so  perhaps  it  was.  Parisian 
eminences  are  very  apt  to  ptmr,  or  give 
sittings,  to  curious  acrangers,  in  order  to 
allow  the  daguerreotypist  or  the  mora) 
port  rait,  painter  to  carry  off  what  he 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  Gutikow  w 
to  have  felt  this.  For  be  avows  that  amidat 
all  the  persons  he  saw  and  talked  with,  he 
penetrated  but  to  one  family  circle  during 
bis  residence  in  Paris. 

Il  is  not,  however,  a  six  weeks'  tourist, 
no  matter  what  bis  sagacity  or  his  country, 
who  can  give  6tting  portmiture  of  the 
roeo  holding  first  rank  in  France.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  seen  them  in  past  and 
in  present,  and  to  have  observed  them  in 
the  very  different  positions  into  which  the 
fortune  of  a  few  years  has  flung  them. 

In  order  to  depict  M.  Guizot,  for  exam- 
ple, we  must  have  seen,  twenty,  nay  thirty 
years  aso,  the  ardent  young  constitution- 
alist, full  of  that  protestani  hatred  for  Na- 
poleon's regime,  so  universally  felt  in  his 
native  town  of  Niames:  a  feeling  which 
nearly  caused  Napoleon  himself  to  be  ston- 
ed at  Oi^on  on  bis  journey  to  Elba.  Ten 
years  later,  the  same  person  should  havi 
remarked  Guizot  in  the  historical  profes 
Bor's  chair  of  the  Sorbonne,  attended  byi 
numerous  but  by  a  most  attached  band  of 
hearers,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  myi 
teriea  of  English  history.  We  recoltec 
bim  well.  It  was  not  the  period  of  thi 
historic  mania,  when  Guizot  grew  more 
popular.  At  that  time,  in  1822,  Cousin's 
vagne  philosophy  and  Villemojp's  shallow 
criticism  drew  crowds  to  their  lectures, 
muddy -though  ted  as  were  the  on&,  empty- 
thoughted  the  other,  whilst  the  really  solid 
and  useful  information  ofiered  by  Guizot 
was  comparatively  neglected.  But  the 
man  was  not  to  be  put  down  either  as  a 
man  of  letters  or  itatesman.  He  aod  his 
wife  act  to  work,  each  writing  a  score  of 


boohs  in  a  twelvamonth :  and  thuahe  kept 
his  name  fixed  before  the  puUic  eye  for 
years.  Perseverance  alid  an  imperturba- 
ble determination  to  occupy  first  place, 
have  been  and  are  the  first  cbaracteriatics 
of  M.  Guizot:  a  desire,  not  eompounded 
of  a  wish  for  wealth  or  luxury,  or  the  ad- 
junct* of  eminence;  but  n  love  of  emi- 
nenca  for  itself,  for  its  activity,  for  it*  sa- 
tisfying the  cravings  of  a  spirit,  purely  and 
naturaUy  ambitious. 

Our  first  glance  at  Guizot  was  when  in 
his  home  at  Nismes,  under  a  mother's 
brow ;  a  mother,  loo,  who  had  lost  her 
huaband  on  a  revolutionary  scofibld.  That 
must  have  been  a  grave,  a  solemn,  a  reli- 
gious home  ;  whose  gaye:;t  pastime  was 
severe  study;  whose  every  feeling  partook 
somewhat  of  the  depth  of  devotion. 

About  8  day's  journey  from  Nismea,  in 
the  same  region  of  ardent  and  eloquent 
spirits,  a  youth  ten  years  younger  than 
Guizot  was  at  school.  Even  at  that  time 
the  strongest  antagonism,  though  unknown 
one  to  the  other,  existed  between  the  feel- 
ings of  both.  Young  Gniiot's  ideas  were 
those  of  pTOtestant  and  constitntional 
liberalism,  such  as  the  FeuUlan*  had 
preached  and  fallen  with  in  the  great  revo- 
lution. Thiers  was  bred  in  quite  another 
school.  Like  a  majority  of  bis  college, 
he  was  liberal  in  a  revolutionary  and  Na- 
poleonite  sense  ;  that  is,  more  urgent  on 
the  transformation  of  France  from  mo- 
narchism  and  aristocracy  to  pure  democra- 
cy, than  caring  either  how  this  was  to  be 
effected,  or  what  was  to  be  the  result. 
Each  rose  with  the  tide  that  suited  him : 
Guizot  with  that  of  1814  and  1815,  Thiers 
with  the  swell  which  preceded  and  pro- 
duced 1830.  Guizot,  a  young  universita- 
rian,  was  placed  by  the  Abbf:  de  Montes- 

Seoir  in  the  office  of  the  French  Chancel- 
le,  or  Ministry  of  Justice,  in  which  be 
must  have  seen  and  done  dirty  work,  such 
as  the  preparation  of.  categories  of  exile 
and  proscription,  and  edicts  of  cenaor- 
ship.  Yet  a  liberal  might  have  thought 
these  necessary,  against  the  scum  of  im* 
perialista  and  jacobins  united.  Whatever 
M.  Guizot  thought,  however,  his  employ- 
ers intended  the  despotic  reaction  not 
merely  against  ultra- libera  Is,  but  against 
the  whole  class  even  of  constitutionalists. 
When  Guizot  saw  this,  he  withdrew  from 
politics — indeed  bis  protesiantism  became 
Itself  a  bar  to  his  advancement. — and  took 
refuge  in  his  professorial  chair.  By  this 
he  raised  himself  lo  an  emineoce  more 
certain  and  less  dangerous  than  that  which 
the  Cbsmbar  of  lupaties   bestowed    in 
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thoM  dsys.  Tbe  ecel«iift*tical  mhiiBter! 
of  public  ioatruction  now  stopped  his  lee- 1 
lufes;  on  which  Quizot  joined  th«  writing: 
of  poliiical  pamphleta  to  the  frnver  task 
or  historic  editing.  Attaebed  to  tbe  par- 
ty of  the  Doctrioairea,  to  that  of  Royer 
Collsrd  and  Gamille  Jordan,  Gaizol  rose 
with  hispartjr,  and  withit  was  on  tbe  point 
of  coming  into  power  and  place  nnder  M. 
de  Alartigme,  when  Charles  tbe  Tenth 
niidly  flung  himseir,  in  horror  of  a  mode- 
nie  ministry,  into  the  arms  of  Polignac, 
ud  with  Polignacinto  exile.  The  day  af- 
tir  ihe  reTolution  Guizoi  was  Minister. 

What  a  cabinet  was  that  I  It  was  com- 
posed of  thirteen  or  fourteen  persons,  not 
one  of  whom  had  ever  acted  with  tbe 
other,  and  all  moat  opposed  in  habite,  tem- 
per, and  political  ideas.  Imagine  Count 
m\i  and  H.  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and 
Ihe  Due  de  Broglie,  silting  together  in 
conneil  \  Lafitte  and  Dupont  talked  aa  if 
ibey  were  in  a  conciliabale  of  opposition, 
■ad  ibe  Due  de  Broglie  politely  told  them, 
tlitt  tbey  bad  no  idea  of  howa  Government 
WH  to  be  carried  on.  All  were  in  a  panic, 
Loais  Philippe  himself  included.  But 
each  had  bis  own  object  of  terror,  and  each 
let  about  combating  bis  phsntom,  caring 
little  for  his  neighboars.  Louis  Philippe 
sod  M.  Guizot  agreed  in  dreading  the  po- 
teatales  and  powersof  Europe,  from  whom 
tbey  expected  an  immediate  onslaught: 
but  each  prepared  for  resistance  in  his 
own  way.  Louis  Philippe  took  an  honest 
uiil  respected  legitimist,  the  Due  de  Mor- 
lemart ;  bamboozled  him  by  saying,  that 
be  would  merely  keep  the  throne  warm 
for  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  ;  and  sent  him 
to  deliver  this  message  to  the  Czar  of  Rua- 
lit  in  order  to  keep  him  qaiet.  This  tre- 
mendous lie  had  its  efiect ;  but  neither  the 
Dqc  de  Mortemart,  nor  the  Czar  of  Ruaeia, 
ererr<RgaTe  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Guizoi, 
on  his  part,  thought  the  best  mode  of  re- 
tittimee  was  to  excite  revolution.  He 
gathered  together  tbe  emigrant  Spaniard! 
gire  them  money,  directions,  and  ordered 
Mma  into  Spain.  Similar  manoeuvrea  were 

Jut  in  practice  on  the  aide  of  Belgium, 
E.Ggizot  during  this  was  minister  of  pub- 
lic inatruction  ;  Count  Mol£  was  tbe  fo- 
reign minister.  But  when  M0I6  saw  that 
Ibe  king,  and  H.  Gnisot,  and  M.  de  Tal- 
layraad,  and  ten  others,  were  more  foreign 
minister  than  himself,  he  resigned. 

Had    Qutzkow  viaited    Paris   then, 
1S30,  be  woold  have  seen  her  heroes 
new  lights :  'not  standing  in  composed  or 
graceful  attitudes  for  his  portraiture,  but 
making,  tDOMt  of  therm,  veryonooDth  etrug- 


gles  for  pre-eminence.  Gntzkow  might  at 
that  time,  on  any  evening  *of  the  week, 
have  presented  himself  at  the  antecham- 
ber of  the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries, 
had  himself  announced,  and  have  joined 
the  royal  end  ministerial  circle  (in  which 
all  Paris  joined)  without  difficulty  of  im> 
pediment.  M.  Guizothe  might  have  found 
at  the  office  of  public  instrnctioQ,  then  in 
tbe  Rue  des  Saints  PSrea,  in  eloae  confabu- 
lation with  conspirators,  aueh  as  Mina  and 
Toreno,  and  aa  anxious  to  revolutionize 
his  neighbours,  as  he  is  now  to  pacify 
them.  Then  was  the  Duchess  of  Broglie  ■ 
the  great  rendezvous  of  the  Doctrinaires. 
The  Duke  himself,  small,  orderly,  and 
amiable  gentleman  as  he  was,  was  still  ex- 
cited by  the  revolutionary  movement.  And 
will  ever  forgot  tbe  memorHble 
scene,  which  occurred  some  months  later, 
in  which  the  little  duke,  obstinate  and 
holeric,  fairly  bullied  Loais  Philippe  into 
,  recognition  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
packed  oS  Mignet  to  Madrid  with  it,  as 
soon  as  he  had  wrung  it  from  the  king. 
Cousin,  Remusat,  Count  St.  Auiaire,  and  all 
the  Globists,  were  the  great  men  of  the 
Dae  de  Broglie's  circle  :  Cousin,  an  excel- 
lent talker,  and  one  who,  extrarigaut  nil 
his  life,  chose  at  that  moment  to  he  origin- 
al, by  preserving  calmness  and  common 
lun  every  one  else  was  getting  rid 
of  them.  But  this  was  tbe  Aristocracy  of 
the  revolution. 

Thiers  belonged  to  quite  another  gronp. 
For  many  years  the  little  man  had  been,  ns 
Id,  "puliinghis  Satanic  Majesty  by 
the  tail,"  and  clinging  to  sncb  poor  crea- 
tures aa  Gtienne  and  Felix  Bodin  for  em- 
ployment and  patronage.  His  History, 
however,  and  some  financial  pamphlets 
written  for  Lafitte,  had  raised  his  head 
above  water.  And  some  fulks,  jealous  of 
the  exclusive  pedantry  of  the  Doctrinaires,, 
enabled  Thiers,  with  Mignet  and  Carrel, 
to  set  up  the  ^atiotial.  Here  was  another 
scene,  wherein  Thiers  ought  to  have  been 
visited.  Fussy,  breathless,  despotic,  no 
one  could  have  had  to  do  With  a  more  un- 
comfortable editor  than  Thiers.  As  to 
Mignet,  he  made  no  resistance,  took  the 
articlea  to  do  that  were  given  him,  and 
was  more  devoted  to  keeping  his  hair  in 
cnrl-papers,  th^n  to  becoming  First  Con- 
sul. Carrel  alone  bullied  Thiers  from  time 
lo  time.  And  yet  three  abler  men,  nor 
more  united,  never  perhaps  presided  over 
the  editing  of  a  great  political  organ. 
During  the  revolution  the  Globe  expired : 
the  boat  of  tbe  Doctrinaires  could  not  live 
in  auoh  a  tea.    The  Jfatiomil  lived  on  and 
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tuBinljr  aided  the  CBirying-  tfaroagh  of  the 
revolution.  ^X'hiers  becaiae  Under  iieore- 
tary  of  State. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  man  in  much 
greater  estimation  than  either  Guiaot  or 
Thiers,  although,  like  Thiers,  he  had  not 
yet  reached  the  Chamber  of  Depatiea. 
This  was  Odillon  Barrot.  If  Thiers  and 
Guizot  are  men  of  the  south,  small  in  ata~ 
ture  and  ia  form,  bright  of  ey«,  mercurial 
and  quick,  OdiUon  Barrot  is  a  true  son  of 
the  north,  fair,  full,  and  florid,  with  an  eye 
that  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  head  as 
in  it,  for  all  the  expression  it  gives.  His 
character  snited  his  physique,  being  slow, 

SompouB,  ieflaled,  soft,  and  wavering,  hnt 
onest  of  purpose,  and  fraok  in  expres- 
aion.  Barrot's  face  does  not  belie  the  0 
that  begins  his  name.  It  is  a  potato  face, 
with  far  mor«  of  the  Irishmtin  than  the 
Frenchman.  But  it  ia  the  Irishman  tamed 
down  to  the  Frenchman,  with  but  a  small 
portion  of  that  mingled  impudence  and 
humour,  which  form  the  Irish  cbaracter. 
M.  Bnrrot  had  another  Irish  qualitv,  that 
of  getting  up  a  row,  as  July  testified.  Un- 
fortunately,  after  the  row  had  become  a 
revolution,  he  became  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
and  he  was  quite  unskilled  in  putting  down 
or  calming  a  row.  When  Barrot  was  Pre- 
fect, the  Archbishop's  paUce  was  plunder- 
ed, and  Si.  Germain  I'Aiucerrois,  the  pariah 
church  of  the  Louvre,  gutted  by  the  mob. 
The  new  King  of  the  French  thought  this 
to  he  too  (U^onnMreoD  the  part  of  a  Prefect, 
and  he  dismissed  Monsieur  Barrot,  Thus 
Barrot  had  put  himself,  or  allowed  himself 
to  he  put,  the  day  after  the  revolution,  in 
a  post  where  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
mob,  and  in  which  he  was  at  once  called 
upon  to  tolerate  or  to  repress  its  violence  : 
a  dangerous  alternative.  Thiers  laughed  at 
Bnrrot'^  simplicity,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  for 
the  present,  ensconced  himself  in  the 
figures  and  accounts  of  the  Under  Secreta- 
ryship of  Finnnce. 

A  better  contrast  to  Barrot  than  either 
Thiers  or  Guizot,  is  M.  Berryer,  an  atra- 
bilious, black-muzzled  personage,  with  a 
sinister  likeness  to  Mr.  John  WUsuq  Crok- 
er;  hot  a  gay,  jovial,  round-stomached 
fellow,  with  a  pate  as  Wd  as  Barrot.  We 
can  fancy  to  ourselves  both  of  them  sing- 
ing in  a  monastic  choir,  with  good  bass 
voices,  both  doing  honour  to  the  vocal  and 
physical  powers  of  the  fraternity.  But 
B.irrot's  voice  is  like  the  sound  emitted  by 
the  wooden  horn  of  the  mountain  cantons, 
whilst  Berryer's  has  the  s}iarpaess  and 
force  of  the  bugle.    Berryer  is  considered 


the  most  powerfal  actor,  but  there  is  do 
sincerity  in  his  tone  as  there  is  in  Barrot's. 
Even  Berryer's  warmth  is  factitious;  it  is 
that  of  the  lawyer  or  the  trading  politi- 
cian. Whereas  Barrot's.  though  full  of 
pretension,  is  honest,  and  if  his  eloquence 
does  not  proceed  from  the  heart,  ii  basat 
least  B  great  deal  to  do  with  the  conscieiKe. 
We  are  not  old  enough  to  recollect  Foi, 
but  Barrot,  of  all  the  Freni^  'Chamber, 
ought  moat  to  resemble  him.  There  isno 
one  to  liken  to  Pitt,  academic  and  ar^n- 
mentative.  For  Guizot's  eloqoence  holds 
the  medium  of  that  spoken  from  the  pro- 
teslant  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  full 
of  Boiemnity  and  of  emphasis,  but  those  of 
the  preacher,  not  the  statesman.  One  al- 
ways expects  to  hear  himaay,  MtsFrtra- 
Where  Guiiot  is  happiest,  is  in  reply. 
For  when  he  commences  and  pours  forth 
a  premeditated  speech,  he  is  too  doctriosl, 
too  mystic,  too  remote  from  the  reality  of 
things.  Whereas,  in  reply,  he  is  forced  to 
be  personal,  pointed,  logical ;  whilst  hii 
appeal  to  bis  own  good  iotentions  from  the 
exaggerated  attacks  of  his  enemies,  i*  ia 
general  at  once  plausible  and  touching. 

As  to  Thiers,  lus  eloquence  is  unliln 
anything  that  ever  existed,  or  was  ever 
imagined.  Fancy  a  bronze  statuette,  gift- 
ed with  the  power  of  motion  and  the  pover 
of  speech.  If  cracked,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter :  the  tingling  sounds  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  emit,  will  only  he  the  truer. 
His  features  are    as   unmoved,  as  much 

ize  as  those  of  the  statuette.  Dantan 
could  make  a  Thiers  in  three  hours — if 
any  one  else  would  but  And  the  organs,  the 
senses^  and  the  intellect.  The  first  time 
this  statuette  gets  up  to  speak,  or  to  squeak, 
there  is  a  universal  desire  to  put  him  down 
with  a  universal  laugh.  But  the  little 
Punch  is  not  to  be  put  down.  He  hxes  his 
spectacles  (his  eyes  not  being  visible)  upon 
his  audience.  He  addresses  them  in  s 
\oie  d'ye  do  vein  of  eloquence,  and  soen 
captivates  their  attention  juet  as  if  he  had 
taken  each  person  present  by  the  button- 
hole. There  is  no  warmth,  no  apostrophe, 
DO  rhetoric,  no  figure  of  speech,  no  balhoi, 
no  pathos,  but  a  wonderful  tamhling  forth 
of  ideas,  as  if  they  came  from  a  cornucopia, 
and  that  without  any  effort,  any  aim  at 
originality,  any  desire  to  excite  snrpiisc. 
It  is  sensible  and  cold  eloquence  of  moit 
unassuming  and  irresistible  suparioriiy- 
In  his  own  home,  and  from  one  of  bii  owa 

.chairs,  it  is  the  same,  except  that  be 
blends  the  genuine  French  aprit  with  his 
natural  quiet  oratory.  In  a  word,  Thien 
is  the  moet  wonderfutnan  inEvrope. 
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After  Thien,  the  most  powerfut  ipenker 
in  the  French  ChambeT  is,  in  our  opinion, 
Dupin.  He  effectaby  violence  and  energy 
what  Thiers  does  by  insinaation.  Very 
eoarflc,  with  the  voice,  geiture,  and  aspect 
of  a  peaaant,  no  one  can  faire  vibrer  h 
fibre  natioiud,  like  Dnpin.  He  aeldom 
apeaks :  never  unlesa  when  provoked  or 
excited.  And  be  is  never  either  provoked 
or  excited  except  by  the  sbsnrdities  or  ex- 
travagances of  either  extreme.  When  the 
prieetly  or  the  altra-ToVy  party  have  gone 
too  far  in  severity  or  illegality  or  uncop' 
fltitutionalisBn,  and  when  the  liberal  oppo- 
sition attack  in  vain  on  such  a  point,  Du- 
pin starts  up  to  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and 
^vflB  court  and  minister  so  keen  and  iron- 
ical a  castigation,  that  the  tenants  of  the 
ministerial  benches  shrink  into  them. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Left  fondles 
some  remarkable  absurdity,  and  cries  at 
the  top  of  its  lungs  sgainst  some  trifle, 
which  it  represents  as  the  very  destruction 
of  all  freedom  and  of  the  French  name, 
Dupin  rises  to  chastise  his  liberal  neigh- 
bours (for  he  sits  near  them),  and  to  de- 
clare, that  liberal  as  he  thinks  himself,  he 
has  no  idea  of  going  the  length  of  such 
abati  rdity  as  that.  As  a  social  man,  Dupin 
is  delightful  amongst  his  legal  comrades 
of  the  bar,  full  of  fun,  and  of  good  sense. 
He  is  sadly  ignorant  of  the  more  solid 
elements  of  policy.  Political  economy ' 
his  horror  ;  and  capitalists,  fond  as  he 
himself  of  money,  are  objects  of  hisavow 
ed  aversion. 

Lamartine  has  forced  himself  into  emi- 
nence as  an  orator ;  we  say  forced  himself, 
for  there  was  great  reluctance  to  listcD  to  [ 
a  poet  talking  politics.  Lamartine,  how- 
ever, had  been  a  diplomatist  before  he  be- 
same  a  poet,  and  his  notions  of  foreign 
policy  are  far  less  criide  than  those  of  his 
colleagues  in  general.  Lamartine  has  the 
honour  of  having  foreseen  and  foretold  the 
treaty  of  July  and  the  breach  with  Eng- 
land, full  eighteen  months  before  they  took 
place.  In  a  memorable  speech,  he  pointed 
out  the  quarrel  into  which  both  countries 
were  blindly  flinging  themselves,  and 
vainly  begged  of  his  countrymen  to  stop. 
The  speech  was  then  laughed  at  as  ihe 
most  absurd  of  prophecies.  He  had  after- 
wards the  greater  honour  of  staifding  al- 
most alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  Fortifi- 
cation of  Paris. 

Mauguin  is  as  good  an  orator  as  any 
man  can  be  who  wants  common  sense,  and 
another  common  quality  generally  cited 
with  it.  TocqueviDe  has  utterly  failed 
both  aa  a  speaker  and  politician.    Sauzet 


is  whipped  cream.  VillemaJn  is  a  remark- 
able and  indeed  the  lest  surviving  spec^ 
men,  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  speak-  , 
ing  of  the  last  century.  His  French  is 
classic,  his  style  epigrammatic,  his  tone 
ironical,  and  his  arguments  veiled  Voltair- 
ianism. Cousin  is  an  awkward  schoolboy, 
who  has  purloined  some  eloquence  and 
mysticism  from  German  philosophers. 
But  we  have  already  come  to  the  second- 
rate  men,  and  may  close  the  series  of 
sketches  into  which  we  have  digressed. 

We  return  to  the  opinions  of  Gutikow. 
What  he  says  respecting  LouisPfailippe  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 

"  No  correct  view  has  been  tsken  of  Louis 
Philippe,"  says  HerrGuizkow.  "  He  is  depicted 
as  a  uucere  and  reserved  personage,  followine 
up  fixed  aims  with  the  mmosi  prudence  and 
manaTemenL  He  is  ccosidered  as  half  Lonis 
the  Elevemb,  hair  Cromwell.  The  nice  balance 
and  vHiying  fortunes  of  poliiical  psrties  is  all 
considered  the  work  of  his  political  cievemeaa. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  ibis.  Louis 
Philippe  is  the  most  talfcaiire,  unquiet,  uncertain 
person  in  ell  France.  The  King  of  the  French 
IS  ^ood-natured,  well-informed,  sharp-sigh  led, 
but  wilhoul  any  real  power  or  6na  will.  The 
ever  fermenting  anxiety  of  fais  heart  vents  itself 
in  words.  To  talk  is  his  first  uecessily.  France 
has  been  ruled  by.  such  ignorant  monarchs,  that 
it  is  its  present  honour  to  have  for  king  a  roan 
of  extensive  ku  owl  edge,  reading,  and  observs- 
Pbilippe  TasclDsles  ihoae  presented 


to  him :  speaks  English  to  English,  Germsn  to 
German.  No  books,  no  oanies,  no  idess,  have 
escaped  his  observauon.  He  reads  all,  even  to 
scientific  and  siatisiical  ones,  and  is  belter  ac- 
quainted with  the  rising  tslent  of  the  country  _ 
than  his  minister.  He  csn  converse  with  every  ' 
one  on  his  own  subject,  aod  talks  on  without  suf- 
fering rejoinder  or  inierruptiuQ.  Louis  Pbiliope 
ia  not  of  the  T  alley  rand  school,  which  consioers 
speech  fis  given  TO  disguise  thought.  On  the 
conirary,  he  thiaks  sjieecb  eiven  ia  order  to  ex- 
cite thoueht.  He  thinks  aloud,  and  lives  exter- 
nallv.  He  cannot  bear  lo  be  alone,  but  seeks  for 
applause  and  echo,  Intellectual  cultivation, 
good-naiure,  und  indiscretion  are  so  mixed  up  in 
him,  thai  one  does  not  know  which  predomi- 
nates. Bui  farfrnm  being  reserved,  he  is  open; 
far  from  bein?  silen'i,  he  is  talkative  ;  and  far 
from  being  iodepeQdGnt,be  leans  upon  every  one 
for  supper  I." 

In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  imper- 
tinence, this  contradiction  of  every  pre- 
conceived opinion  ought  to  have  been 
written  by  some  intimate  of  his  French 
Mnjesty,  and  not  by  a  young  foreign  tra- 
veller, who  spends  a  month  in  Paris,  and 
never  sets  his  foot  at  court.  Gutzkow  is, 
however,  not  all  wrong.  He  has  heard 
people  talk,  who  evidently  knew  Lotiia 
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Philippe  welL  Bat  he  hu  jumbled  up  and 
exaggerated  their  remarks  aad  iDformaticw 
into  a  Riaaa  of  iacangruities  that  ao  one 
could  recognize  aa  King  of  the  French. 
That  peraoaage  is  indeed  talkative,  eape- 
cially  to  thoae  on  whonri  he  wants  to  im- 
press any  idea,  and  from  whom  he  knows 
that  he  has  none  to  get.  But  when  Gutx- 
kow  eaya  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  observ- 
ation, but  cannot  listen,  he  talks  nonsense. 
There  tfas  a  time  when  Louis  Philippe 
was  all  ear,  and  no  tongue,  and  that  was 
when  he  was  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  has 
little  left  to  learn  now  in  men  or  in  things, 
except  what  his  secret  spies  and  corre- 
spondence tell  him.  And  therefore  he 
talks. 

Gutzkow  says  that  he  is  indiscreet,  that 
he  is  not  o{  the  Talleyrand  school,  that  he 
betrays  his  eentimenta,  and  so  forib.  It  is 
merely  evident  from  this  that  Herr  Gutz- 
kow is  an  honest  Hamburger,  whose  world- 
ly sagacity,  ns  Ruge  says  of  him,  must  hove 
been  developed  in  the  raw  cotton  of  that 
trading  citv.  Louis  Philippe  indiscreet  1 
Louis  Philippe  betray  hia  sentiments  ! 
God  help  ihe  simple  German!  Anothei 
month  spent  in  Paria  would  have  convinc- 
ed him  that  truth  and  indiscretion  were 
quniitiei  quite  unknown  in  the  political 
latitude  which  he  prctenda  to  describe. 

But  still  Herr  Gutzkow  Has  hia  frHCtion 
of  truth.  Louis  Philippe  is  talkative,  and 
loves  to  dominate  with  the  tongue.  More- 
over the  king  is  unquiet.  He  is  restless, 
always  revolving  some  scheme  And  the 
great  complaint  that  his  ministers  have  of 
him  is,  that  he  will  not  let  well  alone.  But 
liis  activity  seldom  aucends  to  the  higher 
region  of  politics :  being  generally  the 
anxiety  of  a  good  father  of  a  family  to 
better  his  condition,  increase  his  estate, 
and  swell  his  purse.  Heaven  help  the  In- 
tendant  of  his  Civil  List !  none  but  a  man 
no  patient  and  devoted  as  he  that  now 
holds  it,  could  stand  the  worry  of  that  of- 
fice. Appanage,  dotationa,  foresta  to  cut 
or  to  buy.  the  marriage  of  his  children — 
all  family  poinlB  make  the  king  as  active 
as  if  he  had  just  mnde  the  family  fortune 
in  trade,  and  as  if  he  had  to  found  and 
regulate  the  future  prospects  and  honours 
of  the  family  for  centuries.  Such  is  the 
restlessness  of  the  King  of  the  French. 

Another  quality  that  Gutzkow  attributes 
to  him,  is  want  of  independence  and  a 
leaning  on  others'  opinions.  Thi^  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake.  One  characteriatie  of 
his  will  suffice  to  prove  it.  And  this 
that  Louis  Philippe  never  made  friend 
intimate  of  s  man  of  talent.    He  detest«d 


FericT,  be  detette  De  BrogUe^  Tbins, 
Guiiot,  every  one  that  could  pretAnd  to  im- 
pose an  opinion  on  him.  Hii  favourite*  are 
such  men  as  Montalivet :  men  incapoUe 
of  either  having  aystems  of  their  own,  or 
of  even  divining  the  'king's.  Np :  Louis 
Philippe  mentally  never  leaned  upon  any 
one.  And  he  has  had  most  able  men  t* 
cabinet  ministers,  as  ministers  of  foreign 
afiaira,  for  years,  who  do  not  mi  know 
what  exactly  were  his  aims  or  hia  wishes. 
So  much  for  the  indiscietion  of  his  Majes- 
ty, Louis  Philippe. 
It  ie  difficult  to  say  whether  Gutzkow 
aa  more  stricken  with  M..  Thiers  or 
George  Sand.  He  eaUed  on  the  latter  pei^ 
aonage  in  the  evening,  at  her  lodgings  in 
the  RuePigale,  and  was  received  in  alittle 
room  ten  feet  square,  called  the  LUtU 
Chapd.  The  "  nearer  the  church,"  says 
the  proverb. 

There  was  little  or  no  light ;  Madame 
Sand  anil  her  daughter  in  that  light ;  and 
two  gentlemen  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground and  in  silence,  which  they  preserv- 
ed. Madame  Sand  eomplained  of  being 
engaged  in  law,  divers  people  menacing 
her  with  contraiiat  par  corps,  unless  she 
wrote  them  a  novel.  They  talked  of  the 
drama.  Gutzkow  said  they  had  as  much 
dramatic  talent  in  Germany,  but  not  such 
accompliahed  specialties.  The  German 
added,  that  he  had  been  to  a  French  tm* 
edy  once,  but  never  should  go  again, 
reorgc  Saiid  admitted  (hat  French  trage- 
dy was  antiquated,  und  all  its  present 
writers,  except  Scribe,  commonplace. 

Here,'' says  Guizkow,  "she  left  her  work, 
and  ht  a  cJgBieite,  in  which  there  was  more 
paper  [ban  tubacco,  and  more  coquetteiie  than 
emancipation  of  ihe  female  sex.  '  Who  is  my 
translator  into  Gennan  ? '  asked  she.  ■  Faaaj 
Tamow,'  I  said.  'I  suppose  she  leaves  out  the  - 
immoral  pastagesi'  said  Madame  Sand,  wiih 
irony.  I  did  not  reply,  but  looked  at  her  daugh- 
Irr,  who  held  down  her  head.  A  pause  ensued 
of  a  secoud,  bat  there  was  a  great  deal  in  llmt 
second." 

So  much  for  George  Sand  and  "  Tonng 
Germany  ■"  We  will  now  collect  what  he 
says  of  Thiers. 

It  surprised  me  much  to  find  that  Thiers  did 
owe  his  rise  either  to  fortune  or  to  his  own 

¥!nias,  but  merely  to  his  talent  for  speaking, 
he  external  physiogniimy  of  ibe  chamber 
leslightnessandsuperticiBlity.  I  could  not  at 
first  believe  that  this  betokened  Irne ;  but  Thiers 
himself  told  me  that  tbe  surest  mode  of  ruling 
the  chamber  was  to  amnsa  it,  and  ihat  what 
members  dreaded  most  was  ennw.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Tbieis's  eloyuoce:  he  aouMS.    It 
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ia  not  llx  fierjr  ftnm  of  «toqa«ne«,  nor  the  ge- 
niaflof  i^e  siateaman,  that  hare  tbruit  Thins 
up  into  hii.paiace  of  ihe  Flitce  St.  Georges.  It 
ie  his  taleol,  which  in  Frsoce  is  erer  more  ' 
tuaale  than  genius,  Thiers  receives  every  i 
Ding.  Mignet  is  always  [here.  Madame  D( 
and  her  daughter  do  the  honoara.  Whether 
Thiers  got  from  his  historic  studies  the  trick  of 
imitating  Napolem  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
there  is  certainly  a  tcwmblaoee  in  fignre  and 
mftDDer.  Thiers^  is  a  Corsican  nature.  The 
form  of  the  head  sjid  chin  are  Napoleooite,  as 
are  the  sharp  eyes  and  tbin  grey  hairs.  Small 
of  stature,  Thiers  must  look  up  to  every  one  he 
addressea,  and  so  be  likes  to  throw  himself  back 
in  tm  arm-chair,  and  address  those  who  gather 
roond  him.  He  has  no  miniuerial  solnnnity, 
but  remains  natural  and  goodroatored  in  mao- 


The  argumsnt  turned  on  languages. 
Gutzkow  mentioned  the  unfitness  of  the 
German  for  either  political  eloquence  or 
history.  "  It  will  become  fit  for  both," 
said  Thiers,  "  as  soon  as  Germany  has 
freopolitical  iastituttons.  MaebiaTel  and 
De  Thou  have  both  hiatorical  styles,  and 
would  have  had  in  any  language  simply 
because  they  wer^ntesmea."  Gutzkow 
here  instanced  Josttts  Moeser,  as  a  Ger- 
man who  had  a  genuine  historical  style. 
"  You  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  Ger- 
many," said  Gutzkow  to  Thiers.  "I  only 
wanted  to  visit  the  celebrated  battle-fields," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Ay,  thought  I,it  is  these  thoughts  that  made 
roa  set  Europe  in  commotion,  and  stir  np  the 
nench  to  revenge  ItJlS,  and  Moscow,  and  Leip- 
*ie,  and  Waterloo.  And  I  added  aloud  to  Thiers, 
■  What  we,  Germans,  could  not  diUbr  oataelves 
— what  neither  our  princes  nor  our  chambers 
could  effect—that  you  have  dmte  for  us.  You 
have  awakened  the  Genuana  to  political  uoity.' " 

Thiers  replied  to  Gutzkow,  that  he  re< 
■pected  the  independeB«e  of  the  Qermaas. 
"  Nnpoleon's  wars  were  forced  on  him 
from  within  and  front  without  Tfeither 
of  these  necessities  pressed  now.  All  that 
France  wanted  was  to  be  independent  and 
influeniio),  and  neither  Russia  nor  England 
were  prepared  to  allow  her  the  due  quan- 
tum of  both.  There  was  the  Turkish  tm- 
gire  d3~ing,  and  when  it  went,  France  must 
avc  her  finger  in  the  pie  as  well  as  Russia 
and  England.  If  Prassia  held  to  Russia 
in  that  crisis,  and  Austria  to  England,  then 
France  was  their  enemy,  and  wonld  turn 
the  world  upside  down."  Upon  this, 
Gutzkow  says,  he  imraadiately  assured  M. 
Thiers, 

VThat  the  pKseatmorement  of  the  Germans 
wasmorenationalthaaliberal.   Wewant  tinity, 
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and  will  have  it.  We  want  nOt  to  qnand  with 
England  or  with  Russia,  but  we  want  to  do 
withont  OBJ  alliance.  Prussia  and  Austria  must 
make  good,  what  the  thirty  years'  war  and  the 
seven  years'  war  broke  up.  Prussia  and  Austria 
separated  in  SatisboD.  liut  roust  come  together 
in  Frankfort.  Let  them  unite,  and  we  want 
neither  Russia  nor  Eusland.  And  yonr  Napo- 
leons had  better  don  the  civic  loanue  tban  the 
military  riding<oat.  The  Freikch  would  then 
have  neither  need  nor  BX(»ise  to  cry  out, '  Let  us 
set  the  world  upside  down.' " 

Gutzkow,  however,  is  mneh  more  at 
home  with  poets,  critics,  and  dramatists, 
than  with  politieiaDS.  And  he  has  sketchod 
hia  Frenen  brethren  of  the  pen  with  equal 
freedom:  from  George  Sand  in  her  chapel 
twelve  feet  square,  to  Jules  Janin,  in  hi* 
splendid  garret  overlooking  the  Luxem- 
bourg, inaking  love  to  his  wife.  The 
German  has  crayoned  all.  He  is  like  the 
Enfant  Terrible  of  the  caricature  :  speak- 
ing out  all  he  aees  and  knows  and  guesses, 
With  infantine  malice,  and  trundling  his 
hoop  against  the  shins  of  all  his  acquaint^ 
ance.  We  are  glad  he  did  not  visit  Eng- 
land, for  this  rspresentative  of  Young  Ger- 
many hns  ■  monstrous  love  of  sunshine 
and  summer,  of  the  gay,  the  pleasurablet 
and  Uie  social.  Now  in  Enghind  an  idle 
visitor  does  not  find  these  easily ;  and  a 
few  weeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is 
apt  to  send  the  solitary  wanderer  back 
with  aversion  and  disgust  to  us  intulars. 
Thus  Henry  Heine,  the  other  day,  went 
to  enjoy  sea-breezes  and  study  English 
character  at  Boalogne.  He  found  a  gay, 
proud  set  of  demi-fashi  enable  a,  who  had 
never  heard  of  Henry  Heine,  who  took 
him  in  conseqnenoe  for  a  commonplace 
personage  nithont  livery  servants  and 
eoBch  and  pair,  and  treated  him  de  haut  en 
bag.  Poor  Henry  Heine  was  so  suscepti- 
ble and  BO  indignant  at  all  this,  that  he 
has  become  a  decided  foe  to  England  and 
her  inhabitants  I  He  is  a  writer  for  the 
.SugAurg  Gazette,  and  therein  has  just 
published  the  moat  violent  diatribes  against 
our  grasping,  haaghty,  mercantile,  intole- 
rant, and  abominable  spirit.  In  short,  he 
joins  the  French  cry  of  Dtlenda  est  Car- 
thago, setting  us  down  for  Carthage.  For 
these  reasons  we  sincerely  hope,  that 
Young  Germany  may  stay  away  from  as, 
till  he  acquires  }ess  susceptibility,  with 
more  years,  sense,  and  discretion. 

Gutzkow  is  very  severe  upon  Rachel, 
but  seems  to  have  taken  his  opinions  re- 
specting her  solely  from  Janin.  He  bit- 
terly complains  of  her  never  laughing. 
No  one  is  human  or  has  a  heart,  says  Gutz- 
kow, who  does  not  Inngh  or  betray  feeling 
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hy  K  Hnii«.  Ths  tng^ian  nught  reply, ' 
that  the  parts  of  Coraeille's  ana  Raeine'i 
keroineBare  no  inugbing^matter.  But  the 
German  criiic  calls  the  French  actresB  (in 
dur  opinion  a  woman-^f  decided  genius), 
Btiff,  made  of  pale  bronze,  without  Temi- 
nioo  BoftDCBs,  paasioa,  oigtmulh.  He  go«a 
further  than  Janin  taught  him,  however. 
For  he  extends  ihia  aweeplng  cenauifl  to 
the  French  in  general. 

He  asks,  how  is  it,  that  there  are  so  few 
children  in  the  streeta  of  Paris  %  The  po- 
pubtion  of  Freneh  towna,  h«  ssya,  con- 
•ists  of  full'grown  persons,  whereas  in 
Oermany  half  the  population  aonsiBtfl  of 
children.  The  explanation  of  this  does 
Dot  improve  the  French  in  the  Oerman  es- 
timation :  it  being,  that  French,  and  espe- 
cially Parisian  women,  nnirersally  pack  off 
their  children  to  nQr*e,aad  often  to  stnrve 
•nd  perish.  This  is  the  habit,  not  merely 
(rf  the  higher,  hot  of  the  middle  and  poor- 
er elasses.  Guukow  attributes  it  to  n 
want  of  heart :  but  the  real  cause  is,  that 
French  women  take  as  much  part  in  the 
business  of  life,  especially  of  retail  trade, 
■a  men  ;  and  consequently  have  not  time 
to  devote  exclusively  to  a  mother's  task. 

But  French  character,  habits,  and  emi- 
nent men  in  letters  and  politics,  form  an 
ample  field,  nat-to  be  comprised  in  a  toar 
or  a  bosk,  nor  exhausted  in  an  article. 
Herr  Gutzkow  has  but  sketched  superfi- 
cialities, and  we  have  followed  hia  hes-like 
flutter  through  the  Parisian  world  :  bee- 
like,  indeed, for  while  be  culled  sweats,  he 
baa  left  stings.  When  we  meet  with  a 
more  profound  or  more  conscientious  tour- 
Ut,  we  shall  be  glad  ourselves  to  return 
Biore  serioBsly  to  the  subject. 

Since  this  was  written,  w«  have 
ed,  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  German 
Qutxkow,  another  description  of  Paris,  by 
a  combination  of  one  of  the  livehest  pens 
and  the  best  pencil  in  it.*  And  the  beat 
pencil  hab  done  its  -duty  well.  Lami's 
sketches  are  admirable  ;  as  they  were  no 
Soubt  intended,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
work.  We  cannot  say  aa  much  of  At.  Ja- 
Din'a  prose  :  written  in  the  character  of  an 
American:  thouc^h  a  (jreater  contrast  to 
Jonathan  than  Jules  Jaoin  could  not  well 
he  found.  We  dare  sa^  that  in  its  origi- 
nal French. his  descriptive  work  was  live- 
ly and  interesting,  and  well-written.  But 
most  certainly  in  its  translation  it  is  dull, 
commonplace,  awkward,  and  altogether  il- 


legible. Nor  do  we  blame  the  translator ; 
for  Jules  Janin's  quips  and  cranks  are  com- 
pletely untranslataMe.  And  though  cer- 
tainly knowing  Paria  intimately,  Janin 
knows  no  tongue  or  train  of  ideas  at  all 
capable  of  translation  into  sober  English. 
Even  his  anecdotes  are  stale,  his  points 
flat,  and  the  moral  of  his  tale,  if  be  has 
one,  IS  sure  to  evaporate  and  diaappear  be- 
fore it  has  been  told.  M.  Janin  hsdheard, 
no  doubt,  of  English  humour,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  humorously  for  the 
British  public.  But -the  attempt  ia  ludi- 
crous, not  humorous.  Thus  be  begins 
hy  talking  of  that  raaeid,  Sterne,  and  thinks 
the  word  most  happily  applied. 

In  order  not  to  seem  a  Frenchman,  Ja- 
n  falls  to  abusing  cafi  au  lait :  maligning 
le  of  the  best  things  in  Paris,  whilst  he 
lis  on  his  knees  in  adoration  of  some  of 
the  worst.     After  puffing  the  west  hotels 
and  the  west  reiiauraias,  adulating  every- 
thing fine  and  courtly,  M.  Janin  visits  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  bursts  into  a  pa- 
negyric of  M.  Berryer,  not  undeserved. 
He  also  dwells  on  Dupin,  by  no  means  ill 
depicting  him. 

The  account  of  Lou  is  Philippe  is  notnn- 
interesting,  as  it  gives  plain  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, however  small.  It  dwells  on 
his  majesty's  horror  of  tobacco  and  love  of 
wax-lights.  It  might  have  dwelt  on  hii 
loffe  of  English  comforts,  and  on  the  quar- 
1  between  him  and  the  old  Bourbons  on 
le  subject  of  certain  matters  of  domestic 
convenience.  Neither  Louis  XVllI.  not 
Charles  X.  would  admit  of  any  vulgar  in- 
novations of  building  into  the  royal  pala- 
ces; wbilst  Louis  Philippe  would  inhsbit 
no  palace  on  the  old  system,  refusiag  to 
enter  the  Tuileries  till  arranged  with  com- 
forts and  innovations.  This  is  considered 
by  the  old  oourt  qoe  of  Louis  Philippe's 
revolutionary  crimes. 

Where  Jules  Janin  is  most  at  home, 
however,  is  behind  and  before  the  scenes 
of  a  theaire.  He  is  the  sublimely  imptr- 
tiueot  ordramaticcriticism,and  rules  over 
the  coulUies  with  a  despotism  that  makes 
even  poor  Rachel  tremble.  The  best  por- 
tion of  his  book  ia  his  account  of  Scribe, 
the  great  comic  writer.  This  we  shall  at 
once  transfer  to  our  page. 

''Just  before  reaching  the  Forte  St.  D(oit,ii 
the  dyiaaase  Qramstique  ;  a  deluhtful  liitlc 
ibesire,  which  M.  SciiSe  sod  the^Sucbessc  de 
Berri  raised  beiween  ihem.  In  ibis  smsll  en- 
closure are  performed  comedies  which  represent 
the  slightest  accidents  of  CTcry-day  life.  Whai 
M.  Scribe,  the  greatest  amuser  of  the  age,  com- 
meeeed  ihisiiodeTTakiUff,  there  teemed  no  scope 
forcomedranywhcN.'   HdidTc,llkeas9reTeign 
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nosier,  W  taken  ptMOKiaD  of  all  (he  giwtt^tr 
ncien;  be  bad  worked  tba  whole  of  iuBtaniif 

for  his  dwa  beoeSt ;  ihere  W3i  duI  a  vice  nar  an 
ibsurdiiy  which  had  noi  been  submilled  lo  the 
ceosute  and  ihc  rou  of  ibis  illustrious  genius. 

"After  him  Dlhers  had  arisen;  Laehaussfe, 
for  example^  who  had  made  comedy  weep ; 
Beaamarehaia,  who  had  taken  it  on  to  pditical 
gitniidf  MariTanx,  the  comic  poet  of  the  raellea 
»ai  the  boudoirs;  theae  pawed — Comedy  had 
become  silent,  like  all  the  lest.  iorentgrs  were 
cDQienled  with  imilatiog  maaters.  The  Empe- 
ror ^'apo1eoll  did  not  eacounige  this  method  of 
fpcaking  to  the  crowd,  and  of  saying  vpry  often, 
bjr  meanB  of  a  representation,  severe  truths, 
irliioh  the  andimce  alone  diacorers,  and  wbich 
(Kipe  all  the  sagacity  of  the  ceascvB.  Then 
came  M.  Scribe.  He  had  all  (he  wit  and  ioTen- 
licn  accessary  for  theneir  enterprise  ',  he  at  once 
UDJersiuod  that  he  could  not  cariy  liis  comedy 
back  into  ftirmer  times,  and  yet  that  he  could  not 
leave  it  among  the  people.  He  therefore  chose 
u  iaiemiediate  world,  a  neniial  ground,  the 
CfaiDEfee  d'Antio,  and  finanoe ;  for,  af^  all,  er- 
(Tjbody  atanda  a  chance  of  beoomiDg  as  rich  as 
U.  Rothschild.  Tbe  marquis  of  aocieot  date 
isd  the^rocer  of  despised  family  may  malie  their 
fotiunes  in  tweniy-four  hours,  so  that  each  could 
My,  while  beboldmgthisnew  dominion  of  come- 
dy, '  I  shall  perhaps  enter  there  some  day !'  Pla- 
ced OD  Ibis  ricb  territory,  of  wbicb  he  was  the 
Chrisiopher  Colui^Hia,  M.  Scribe  gare  himself 
Dp  at  hia  ease  to  this  paradox,  which  has  suited 
bs  purpose  admirably.  Thesimplesecretof  his 
success  has  cjnsiaied  in  lakiog  eiacily  the  oppo- 
lite  of  the  comedies  written  before  him.  There 
Wis  a  comedy  of  Voltaire's,  called  'Nanine.' 
This  Manine,  a  girl  of  no  tnrth,  marries  a  great 
lord,  aed  is  happy.  M.  Scribe  lakes  in  hand  tbe 
defence  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and  writes  the 
Manage  it  RaUon,  to  prove  that  the  eon  of  a 
gtoenu  would  be  very  foolish  lo  marry  the  dauzh- 
tei  of  a  soldier.  In  the  Fremierei  Amours,  M. 
ScTJbe  ridicules  all  the  Qae,  sweet  sentiments  of 
youth,  with  which  so  many  pretty  comedies  have 
been  compoaed.  The  DtmmttUe  a  maritr  is 
nerer  so  charming,  as  when  she  has  no  thought 
of  matriage.  Le  ^us  beatt  J»ur  ie  la  Vie  is  full 
ofiocmeDUand  miseries.  And  it  is  always  thus. 
Wbeo  he  has  a  .comedy  to  write,  this  original 
man  lalies  up  the  side  of  long- established  trutli. 
Id  case  of  need,  he  would  undertake  to  defend, 
Dot  the  Muanthrojie,  wbich  Fabre  d'Eglanline 
has  done  before  hira,  but  even  the  Tartuffe. 
Thanks  tu  this  ingeniona  subversion  of  tbe  ac- 
lion,  the  story,  and  the  persona  of  his  corned;^, 
H.  Scribe  has  discoverea  the  art  of  making  his 
audience  attenlive.  And  as,  besides,  he  writes 
quite  simply,  without  knowing  bow  to  write ;  as 
bisdialciguesarefuUof  ordinary  genius;  as,  wilb 
all  his  vit,  he  is  not  more  witty  than  the  rest  oC 
tbe  world;  the  nrat  complete  success  has  at- 
tended this  happy  man.  He  has  at  once  attain- 
ed that  popularity  which  is  least  contested  and 
least  contestable  in  France;  he  has  been,  at  ihe 
same  lime,  celebrated  and  rich.  The  Docliene 
dp  Ifcrri  adop'ed  him  a«  her  poet,  and  the  Oym- 
nase,  sustained  by  clever  comedian^  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  comedy,  finiihed  by  rephcii^  the 
Theiiie  Francis.    The  aaccesa  of  M.  Scribe 


lasted  aaloDCBa  die  Bestontioo.  BattbeBwo- 
latifNt  of  Jnfy  came:  immedialelv  the  TbeAtra 
de  Madame  was  nothing  more  tnan  the  Gyn^ 
nase  Dramatique.  Tbe  box  in  which  tbe  amia- 
ble princess  so  often  appeared,  that  royal  box  inia 
which  it  was  a  great  honour  to  be  admitted,  was 
empty.  Then  M.  Scribe,  faithless  as  the  bird 
whose  nest  is  destroyed,  fled  elsewhere.  The 
Tb^tre  Fian^aia,  wluch  he  had  to  rougMy  op- 
poeed,  eagerly  opened  its  doors  to  the  Oalderon 
of  1830.  Then  M.  Scribe  composed  vaudevilles 
m  five  acts,  and  without  couplets,  which  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  calls  comedies.  At  the  same 
lime  the  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique  secured 
the  iHustrions  inventor:  Meyerbeer  and  Auber 
would  hare  no  poetry  but  his;  to  tbe  former  he 
gave  Robert  le  Diailt,  to  the  latter  the  Domina 
Noir.  As  for  tbe  Gymnase,  whenit  found  itself 
left  to  its  own  strength,  it  dispensed  most  easily 
with  its  poet.  The  spirit  of  the  masters  had  re- 
mained everywhere,  wiihin  the  walls,  and  oa 
the  ontside  of  the  walls.  Boufic,  that  excellent 
comedian,  who  had  never  been  in  the  school  of 
Scribe,  set  himself  serioasly  to  wwk,  to  play 
cmnedies  whiob  arare  almoat  aenoua.  lliiia 
ev»y  one  went  on :  the  Gymnase  without  U. 
Scribe, — M.  Scribe  without  the  Gymnase:  only, 
as  it  is  not  right  that  everything  should  succeed 
with  uograieful  men,  M.  Scribe  was  obliged  to 
enter  the  French  Academy,  where  he  pronoun»> 
ed  a  discourse  in  M,  de  Boufibn's  style.  Thoa 
w«*  her  Royai  Highness  ibe  Duchetee  de  Benl 
avenged  1  Aaturedly  M.  Saibe  would  not  be  in 
the  Academy,  if  his  first  piotectfess  was  not  at 
Gorilz." 

And  here  we  have  done  with  Jules  Janiii. 
It  is  all  Te^  well  to  employ  foreign  writen 
to  draw  up  histories  of  their  own  coiiDtrv,  to 
sketch  the  state  of  politics,  of  letters,  of  the 
arts.  But  merely  to  give  a  vipw  of  the  exte- 
rior appearance  and  sights  of  Paris,  oranyfoiv 
eigB  capital,  with  sketches  of  its  society, — 
for  this  any  English  writer  would  have  been 
much  preff^rable.  For  not  only  has  M.  Janin 
been  unable  to  discern  round  his  own  home 
what  is  commonplace  and  what  is  not ;  lut 
he  has  written  in  a  current  and  capricious 
style  which  defies  translation,  and  which, 
however  good  In  French,  is  dowtirighE  ttash 
in  English.  And  a  letterpress  thus  disgraces, 
instead  of  explaining  or  iltuatrating,  the  very 
beautiful  prints  which  accompany  it.  We 
have  never  seen  a  happier  specimen  than  in 
this  book,  of  French  deuga  expressed  by  the 
English  graver. 


Art.  III.— I.  Gtsckichie  tUf  PAHosophie. 
Von  Dh,  Hei.nrich   Eittfb.     Hamburg. 

2.  ^  Lift  of  Socraiu.     By  Da.  G.  Win. 
OEU.    (Sokratea,  ale  Menacb,  all  Biirger, 
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nnd  ak  Philonph).  With  9dbuiek< 
ducheb's  Esny  on  uie  Worth  of  Sccrstes 
M  B  PhiloBopber .'  traoilated  by  Tbibl- 
WALL.    London.     1840. 

3.  Court  de  Philoaophie,  Par  V.  ConsiN. 
Paris.     1840-4.1. 

4.  ^fftoTOfnroi'E  Neiptlat :  (The  Clouda  oi 
Aristophanea).  With  Notea  Critical  sad 
Expiaa^oiy.  By  T.  Mitchell,  AJU, 
LondoQ.  ' 

5.  Hittory  o/"  the  Literaiwc  of  Jncient 
Greece.  By  K.  O.  Mdellxb.  Published 
by  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  So- 
ciety.   London.     1840.* 

6.  ^  Hi^ory  of  Greece.  BytfaeRioHrBiiv. 
C.  Thiblvall,  D.D.,  Lord  BiiOiop  of  St 
David's.    4lh  Tolume.    London. 

Thb  '  Life  of  Socrates,*  by  Wiggera,  one  of 
those  learned  and  industrious  Geimans  whose 
labour  in  the  right  direction  cleared  a  way  for 
the  Schleiermachers  and  Bitters,  is  mus  re- 
markable for  its  sensible  exposure  of  error  in 
the  older  accouots,  than  ux  any  no\'eI  or 
striking  addition  of  its  own  to  the  fact  or  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  In  the  Utter  re- 
elect it  is  immeosuiBbly  inferior  to  the 
*  Essay '  by  Schleiermacher,  though  this 
would  piolnbly  never  have  been  written,  if 
tiie  other  had  not  appeared.  The  more  ori- 
ginal views  in  the  '  Life '  are  those  of  the 
accusation  and  trial ;  its  amuiing  passages, 
the  description  of  the  method  in  which  the 
Sophists  were  assailed  ;  and  its  commonplace, 
the  writer's  inability  to  discover  in  Socrates 
more  than  a  mere  monl  teacher.  We  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  classical  acquirements 
of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Mitchell:  and  for  a 
somewhat  rsrettud  certainly  very  lively  mode 
of  expressing  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  we  can 
forgive  the  quizzible  suggestions  he  oSera 
now  and  then,  and  the  air  of  trifling  he  delights 
to  assume..  But  in  the  matter  of  Socrates, 
though  we  believe  him  well-disposed  to  have 
done  justice,  he  baa  been  obviously  misled  by 
an  overruling  admiration  of  the  philosopher  s 
great  assailant.  Thus  we  find  him  in  this 
^ition  of  the  '  Clouds ' — a  book  which  with 
all  its  defects  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
atudent  and  lover  of  Arirtophanes — gravely 
reproducing  old  traditions  of  the  fanaticism 
and  imposture  of  Pythagoras,  that  with  these 
he  may  connect  Socrates  as  their  disciple  and 
reviver,  sod  Aristophanes  as  their  justly  in- 
d^nan^  tliough  perhaps  too  passionate  de- 


*  A  German  edition  of  this  work,  from  the  luan- 
nscripts  leA  by  K.  0.  Miillcr,  ho*  been  (iS42}  pab- 
liihed  at  Bresku,  by  Dr.  E.  MfiUer,  Gttdiiclilt 
4tr  OriicUtdkm  LitrraluT  Mi  oa^doj  ZtiiaUfr  JOtx- 


nunciatn.  In  onr  first  papsr  on  Graek  Phi- 
losopben,  this  injustice  of  confoondbg  Pylh*- 
goras  with  the  later  followers  of  his  school, 
was  painted  out ;  and  it  will  come  within  our 
present  purpose,  while  we  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  Sophists  of  Atiiens  in  their  double  relatioa 
to  iba  Eleatic  School,  from  which  they  rose, 
and  to  Socrates,  by  whom  they  fell,  to  indi- 
cBle  what  there  really  is  of  connection,  ac- 
cordiflg  to  out  safest  gronnds  of  conjecture, 
between  the  Sages  of  Samos  and  of  Athens. 

The  Eleatic  philosophy  (so  called  because 
it  first  made  itself  known  in  Elea,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  province  of  Lower  Italy),  moat 
undoubtedly  be  considered  a  branch  of  the 
Italian  or  Pythagorea*  system.  It  had  its 
origin  in  an  early  resentment  of  the  tendency 
of  the  looians,  which  we  have  observed  to  be 
too  manifest,  to  restrict  their  inquiries  to  the 
sensible.  It  found  its  first  great  teacher  in 
XsHOFHiMXB,  a  native  of  Colophon:  who 
muntained,  as  afterwards  the  school  he  found- 
ed, that  dia  source  of  all  truth  was  something 
independent  of,  and  superior  to,  sense.  Thu 
was  the  opposite  extreme,  but  with  indisputa- 
ble tendency  to  good ;  as  the  influence  wa 
luve  snen  it  in  kter  times  exeit  even  upon 
the  philost^hera  of  Ionia,  would  of  itself 
demoostrate.  As  Thales  saw  gods  in  all 
things,  Xenophanes  taw  all  things  in  God. 
That  the  Deity  should  change,  or  be  alterable ; 
that  anything  could  come  into  being,  or  cesse 
to  be  i  be  thought  altogether  impossible.  He 
gazed  upon  the  whole  heaven,  in  the  beautiful 
expietaion  of  Aristotle,  and  said  that  the  Onk 
Being  was  the  Deity.*  That  Deity  be  held 
to  be  all-wise,  all-powerftil,  and  existent  from 
eternity;  and  as  he  believed  it  tantamount 
to  the  utter  denial  of  his  being,  to  say  that 
with  him  existence  could  have  any  beginning, 
so  he  assailed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  the 
doctrine  of  plurality  of  gods;  because,  if 
there  are  many,  he  felt,  no  one  can  be  all- 
powerful  and  atl-perfect ;  otfaen  would  be 
as  good,  as  powerful :  and  He  would  be  quite 
unable  to  accomplish  what  he  might  wish  or 
design  to  do.f 


•  tti  Tit  Siit¥  tipatir  dv^AJi^f  r*  tr  titfaf  fnti  rir 

t  It  is  mnch  to  be  i^relted  that  tbe  text  of  Cbe 
parliculai  treatise  of  Aristotle  in  whieh  Ihe  most 
importBDt  references  to  Xenophanes  are  fband, 
ihould  be  in  too  comtpt  a  state  to  Buflcr  as  to  deter- 
miiie  with  loffieient  accnracr  what  is  at  all  times 
inieaded  in  those  aUtisions.  »)t  ii  ii  at  least  eer- 
(oin  that  the;  paint  to  great  diitin«lioBS  between 
Xenojilunes  and  Ibe  later  philosophen  of  his  schooL 
An  Ionian  by  birth,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
paitial  to  the  (onian  sfBlein  in  his  youth,  it  leemi 
to  have  been  the  sodden  inflnence  of  Pythagorisn 
npon  hii  miad,  wlteo  in  later  ;ean  he  found  him- 
self amidst  the  movemenb  of  that  school  in  the 
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Thii  pUkMophe^fte  gnat  otigiul  of  all 
the  Idealiim  and  Fuithnsm*  the  world  bu 
knowD,  duregarding  the  azSEaples  of  prow 
dinertBticxi  iiDtTO<luc«d  hj  Pherecydec  and 
Anaxtmsnder,  delirered  in  regular  vene  his 
tfaoogbts  upoQ  the  natnn  of  thingi.  He  found 
it  beM  agree  with  that  elevation  and  enthusi- 
•nn  oTaoul  in  which  hii  philosophy  originat- 
ed ;  but  found  at  the  aame  time  so  much  that 
offended  bia  purer  Ibougbta  in  the  popular 
-venes  of  hit  day,  that  in  bim,  curiously 
enough,  we  beh<dd  the  fint  manifevtatioa  of 
the  iuxtility  between  philoeophen  and  poets 
which  exieted  to  nch  an  extent  in  Plato's 
time.    The  lines 

There  'a  bat  one  God  tioae^  the  greatest  of  gods 

aEid  of  mortals: 
Neither  in  body  to  "^"Vm  reseinbliag,  neitlier  in 


still  rNoain  among  tbe  veiaas  which  embodied 
bis  system ;  and  which,  ftom  his  twenty-fitlh 
to  his  nineW-Mcond  year,  he  sang  at  public 
festivala,  and,  it  la  asserted,  even  in  the  streets 
ica  livelihood.  He  waa  tbe  fint  who  daringly 
aasailed  the  deities  of  Hornet  and  Hesiod. 
The  Ionian  School,  which  filled  the  universe 
with  gods,  tefl  Rx»n  and  verge  enough  for 
titB  popular  mythology  j  Pythagonu  had  not 
deigned,  save  to  the  initiated,  to  reveal  his 
contempt  of  Jove,  while,  in  public,  for  wise 
reasons,  ha  still  bowed  at  his  altatv;  but 
Xenophanes  went  from  place  to  place  in  Low- 
er Italy,  and  openly  sang  deftnicticni  to  the 
inmates  of  Oly mpos. 

In  lines  which  expressed  his  cimtempt  for 
■11  who  would  give  to  a  god  the  jorm  or  the 
attributes  of  man,  the  wise  and  subtle  insight 
of  his  mind  was  remarlably  apparent  These 
deify,  he  would  have  said,  their  own  weak- 
nesses and  paanotu.  It  was  simply  from  the 
desire  common  to  all,  to  consider  those  like 
tbenwelves  as  the  best  of  all  (a  principle 
which  governs  tbe  world  to  this  day,  dis- 


Ool<nues  of  Lover  Ilalf,  which  piodneed  in  bim  the 
remarkable  change  from  which  we  date  the  Elealic 
manner.  His  own  system,  as  taught  by  himaelT, 
is  to  the  lut  eharacteriied  by  Aristotle  as  an  nnde- 
eided  system,  in  which  theinn  and  pantheism  i 
foend  cx»4Xistiag,  but  in  which  the  leeret  prodoi 
nance  t€  the  PyUiagorean  element  may  be  always 

■  This  sorely  cannot  be  doubted,  Ihongh  Victor 
Cousin,  in  his  paper  on  '  Xenopbane,  Fondateui  ds 
I'Eeole  d'lfHee,'  is  jnstly  indignant  with  Seitna, 
Tbeodoret,  Origea  and  others,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  hare  charged  a  gross  pantheism  and 
scepticism  on  this  pure-minded  and  lody  reasoner; 
Bad  is  tempted  into  distinctions,  perhaps  somewhat 
too  strongly  statad,  between  the  founder  and  tbe 
roUowsTS  of  the  Elnile  Bekacd. 


peoaing  its  favour  to  its  like  and  its  hatred  to 
its  uililce),  that,  according  to  Xenophanes, 
had  arisen  the  Sat  ooaea  snd  the  block  hue  of 
the  Kthi^ian  gods,  the  blue  eyes  and  ruddy 
complexion  of  the  Tbracian.  And  so,  could 
'the  old  philoaopber  have  pierced  the  centuries 
which  separated  his  ill-rewarded  beggary  Irom 
the  splendid  triumpha  of  Aristofwanes,  he 
would  have  seen  the  l^rds  of  that  great  wit 
throw  up  into  tbe  dcy  theu*  woodrous  city  of 
Cloudcuckooville,  and,  riiatting  out  tbe  old 
gods  so  iar  from  Olympus  that  even  tbe  odour 
of  sacrifices  might  not  reach  them,  appoint 
new  deities  with  the  ju'opensilies  of  an  aviary, 
and  clothe  them  with  featfaen,  wings,  and 
beaks. 

With  all  Ins  subtlety,  however,  it  ia  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Xesopbanea  failed  to 
harmonize  Ins  system  with  the  actual  phe- 
nomena atoudd  him.  Tbe  only  genuine 
knowledge  he  could  master  was  limited  (cer- 
tainly a  grand  limitation)  to  an  idea  of  god- 
head  BB  etamal  and  unchanging  eziitence ; 
immutaUe  and  everlasting ;  bU  spirit,  all 
mind.  "  Wherever  I  might  direct  my 
thoughts,"  be  smd,  "they  always  returned  to 
tbe  one  and  unchanging  Being:  everything, 
however  I  examined  it,  resolved  itself  into  the 
self-same  nature."  It  does  not  appear,  from 
the  imperfect  fragments  that  remain  of  him, 
that  he  at  any  time  successfiilly  reconciled, 
even  to  himself,  the  multiplicity  and  mani- 
kAd  transformations  of  external  objects,  with 
the  imity  and  unalterable  identity  of  that 
Deity  trfbia,  who,  though  all  mind,  waa  still 
one  with  the-world.  What  we  did  not  need 
so  mach,  survives;  the  complaint  of  the 
poor  philosopher : 

Certainly  no  mort^  yet  knew.oad  ne'er  shall  there 
be  one 

Knowing  well  both  the  gods,  and  the  All  whose  na- 
ture ve  treat  oT; 

For  when,  by  chance,  he  at  tunes  may  otter  the  tme 
and  At  perfect. 

He  wists  not,  uneonscioos;  for  error*  is  spread  over 
all  things  I 

Be  it  yet  remembered  to  bis  honour,  that 
it  was  in  the  continuous  struggle  he  made 
towards  truth  through  all  this  mist  of  error, 
that  the  fine  old  creator  of  tbe  Eleatic  phi- 
losophy seems  certainly  to  have  entered  first 
upon  that  sublime  field  of  apeculatioo  on  the 


•  The  Gredi  word  is  *•«(  ^poet.  for  W.-.,0— 
iant  r'trt  irlwi  rf  mm — the  more  strict  translation  ot 
which  wonld  bcr  that  Opinion  reigns  over  All.  It 
is  npon  this  verse — plucked  from  its  context — that 
a  kind  of  nnirersal  scepticism  has  been  most  nnfairly 
attributed  to  Xenophanes.  The  translatioa  in  the 
teit  is  Sir.  Morrison's,  to  which  we  have  before 
directed  attention. 
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ftcidtie*  of  the  haama  mind,-  irtnch  is  opened 
by  the  distinction  between  tbe  reuoa  and  Ibe 
aenaH.  It  may  be  glory  and  reward  enough 
toT  ail  bit  dieintereated  laboan,  tbat  he  waa 
tfaeorigiaatorof  the  ayitRn  of  reMoning  which 
was  aftawarda  earned  bo  fitr  by  the  tbinken 
of  EIra,  and  tbat  from  him  the  art  of  dialeo 
tics,*  the  Bcieoca  of  inTeadgatioo  into  pore 
b^g^  mast  at  leaal  date  ita  recogtuaed  begio- 
aiog.  When  these  coDtinual  generatimis  in 
nature  were  penereringly  objected  to  biin,  in 
proof  that  tbe  uoivene  was  not  one  sole  beioa 
and  that  it  might  contain  something  mwabk 
since  it  did  actually  change ;  Xenophanes  at 
last,  to  clear  himself  of  the  ofajectiaD,  excepted 
altogether  agaiott  the  evidence-  of  the  senses : 
urged  that  they  deoeired  men :  said  that  it 
was  not  trae  tl»t  any  generations  in  nature 
hsf^ened :  in  a  word,  denied  the  re^it^  of 
e^raal  objects,  and  expluned  their  variaiis 
aspects  as  but  Mse  appearances. 

The  disUnclion  was  yet  more  strongly  urged 
by  bia  auocessor,  PujienidB9,  bom  in  £lea ; 
vriio  expressly  grounded  his  whole  system 
upon  it:  aetting  out,  not  from  the  uotion  of 
Deity,  bnt  frcnn  tbat  of  Being:  and  eatablisb- 
ing,  with  greater  logical  caonslency  and  defi- 
mteness  of  idea  than  his  master,  the  Pantheis- 
tic doctrine  of  oae  god  comprehendiBg  all 
things.  For  wbile,  on  the  raw  band,  he  went 
certainly  ao  &r  aa  to  deny  the  reality  of  time, 
of  apace,  and  of  motion  ;  he  adtnUed  on  the 
other  that  there  mi^t  be  so  much  of  a  real 
foundation  for  tbe  appearances  of  nature  as  to 
render  them  not  unwMthy  of  attentioD.  To 
bring  the  opinions  founded  on  external  per- 
eeptioas  into  closer  agreement  with  the  Imbw' 
leage  of  pure  intellect,  is  an  object  apparent 
in  all  that  remains  of  bis  writing.  It  is  record- 
ed of  him,  that  he  constructed  eren  a  pecu- 
liar physical  theory  to  explain  those  appear- 
ances; which  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  his 
stnmgand  uaiveisally  admitted  bias  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to 
have  visited  Athens  in  his  old  age,  and  to  have 
talked  to  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  tbe  stooe- 
mason,  then  a  mere  boy. 

His  most  famous  disciple  was  Empedocles 
of  A^eentura,  in  whose  doctrines  so  much  of 
tbe  Pytnagoiean  manner  re-appeared,  that  by 
aom^he  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  tbat 
society.  It  has  been  more  accurately  sug- 
gested by  Tennemann  and  Bishop  Thirlwall 
that  be  may  probably  be  lot^ced  upon  as  the 
first  author  of  an  Eclectic  system.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  wilh  many  of  the  high  moral  and 
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*  TbU  word  is  here  emplojrcd  in  a  mare  liailccl 
sense  than  thnt  in  which  it  will  hcreaner  be  uxed 
by  Plato  i  berorc  whose  time  the  andents  getterally 
did  not  make  a  distinction  between  Logic  and  Dia- 


etfaieal  notioot  of  Pytbagotaa  be  eomlnaedtfie 
physical  BceompIiAments  of  the  Ion  inn  School, 
and  bfoa^  nearer  (o  completian  that  dialectic 
or  logical  part  of  tbe  Eleatic  theory  wlHchwa 
have  refcrrtd  chiefly  to  Parmenidea.  With 
him  remains  the  distinction  of  having  first 
treated  aysteroMicaUy  of  optica:  Mding  that 
light  ooiMiated  of  putioles  [wojaoted  fitnn  ht* 
mmona  bodies,  yet  that  vision  waa  not  perform- 
ed without  tbe  assistBaea  of  a  eeitain  inflorace 
or  emanation  transmitted  from  the  eye  to  the 
objecL  He  described  and  explained  the 
Btracture  of  the  univarae,  and  treated  with 
much  ingenuity,  of  the  natmc  of  dte  earth's 
surface  and  iis  productions.  His  doctrine 
that  mountains  and  rocks  had  beeb  raised  by 
subterranean  fire,  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
theory  of  elevation  established  by  recent  geolo- 
gists ;  and  it  would  almost  seem,  from  bis  des- 
criptions of  tbe  mde  and  groteeqne  forms  of 
the  earliest  animals,  tbethe  oad  been  actually 
acquainted  with  the  foeail  remaina  of  extinct 
tacea. 

What  we  can  ascertain  from  exiatisg  firag- 
merits  and  dcacriptiona  irf  the  theory  of  exist- 
ence held  by  this  philosopher,  ia  not  to  be 
setfiirthinour  space  with  any  kind  of  distinct- 
ness. Tbe  power  of  Lore  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  wwld  ia,  however,  the  great  and  promi- 
nent part  of  the  theory ;  and  if  the  ctoae-bar- 
red  Eieatic  prison  had  not  still  shut  in  Empe- 
docles against  every  efiort  of  escape,  he  might 
have  passed  by  an  easy  flight  into  some  of  the 
loflieat  reaaonmgs  of  Plato.  In  hie  views  of 
htunan  knowlec^,  he  rejected  tbe  testimony 
of  sense,  and  held  that  pure  intellect  alone 
could  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Thus  be  distinguished  between  the  wwld  as 
presented  to  our  senses,*  and  its  type  the  in- 
tellectual world.f 

Empedocles  was  a  statesman,  as  well  aa 
poet  and  sage.  He  reformed  the  constilutioB 
of  Agrigentum;  abolished  the  oligarefaical 
council  ^  the  Thousand ;  and  exacted  enthu- 
siastic regard  irora  his  Dorian  fellow-country- 
men,  by  his  improvements  in  the  physical 
condition  of  large  tracts  of  tbe  land.  Some 
beautiful  coins  of  Selinus  are  extant  still,  to 
show  how  he  destroyed  the  pestifprous  exha- 
lations of  the  matshes  about  the  place,  fay  car- 
rying two  small  streams  through  the  swampy 
grounds  and  thus  draining  off  the  water.  The 
title  of  wind-averterj  was  also  given  to  him, 
because  he  had  blocked  up  some  narrow 
valleys  in  such  a  way  as  to  screen  a  town 
from  the  noxious  winds  that  .blew  into  it :  and 
if  ia  the  opinion  of  Quiotilian  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  properly  cultivated  oratory. 
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It  only  rn—iiii  to  bs  moA  of  hiio,  beibre  w« 
return  to  the  more  direct  line  of  Eleatic  pbi- 
loMphers  from  wbom  he  \»  in  nine  aott  a  di- 
gression, that  he  combined  religioQanda  Tery 
severe  ucelic  «^«tem  of  life  with  hit  pbilo- 
•ophy  ;  tbu  be  wu  not  only  a  poet  and  itatea- 
man,  but  m  moat  skilful  piactiKr  of  the  art  of 
nkedicine ;  and  that  hii  infiuence  with  this 
di^^iplea,  by  the  Taiiooi  profundity  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  sappoaed  QUiaclas  it  placed 
vitbin  hia  reach,  aasunied  a  chancier  of  re- 
ligioua  awe.  They  believed  bim,  od  his  own 
anertioD,  to  be  i  god,  and  that  he  could  not 
die  aa  ordinary  men,  but  would  i 
to  be  seen  upon  the  earth  ;  which 
better  to  enconrage,  he  Hung  himwlf,  when  on 
tiie  eve  of  death,  into  the  crater  of  'Mount 
Etna.  If  that  were  so,  the  le»  creduloui 
feund  an  apt  method  of  revenging  themselves 
on  hia  memory,  by  discovering  hb  brazen 
ilippw,  one  day,  near  the  crater's  mouth. 
But  the  only  credible  part  of  the  story  is,  that, 
in  inaiatinz  on  the  divinity  and  immortality  of 
tiie  soul,  Empedocles  became  expcaed  to  the 
BBsertion  of  haviag  claimed  them  as  peculiar 
qualities  for  himself. 

The  immediate  followers  of  Parmaudea 
were  Zeno,  anotber  pupil,  and  a!so  a  friend 
and  felloW'Cilizen,  who  afternardg  bravely  pi 
tihed,  for  freedom's  salra,  in  reiisting  the  petty 
tyrant  of  Elea :  MsUsbub  of  Samoi,  a  man  of 
great  military  taleuti  as  well,  who  command- 
ed a  victorioaa  fleet  against  the  Athenians : 
Empedocles,  already  described ;  and,  finally, 
tbe  men  in  whom  the  Elealic  philoaophy 
ended,  and  a  more  masterly  though  more  dan- 
gerous system  arose,  Leucippos  and  Demo- 
cratus. 

The  danger  had  become  obvious,  even  in 
the  three  first  named.  No  one  baa  been 
found  to  question  tbe  sincerity  of  these  men, 
or  their  uuaSected  desire  after  truth  j  but  tbt 
mode  of  reasoning  in  which  they  had  becomi 
involved,  while  it  induced  tbem  to  spend  al' 
most  the  whole  of  their  dialec^c  subtlety  in 
opposing  the  mere  dogmas  of  other  pbiloeo- 1 
phers,  or  in  combating  the  opinions  of  the 
vulgar,  bad  a  manifest  tendency  to  involve 
them  in  BOpbistical  paradoxes,  and  prepare 
tbe  way  for  an  ullimate  triumph  to  sophistry 
itself.  Yet  jn  spealcing  of  MsLiasca,  who 
argued  that  there  wu  neither  vacuum  nor 
motion  in  the  universe ;  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  production  or  decay ;  and  that 
ill  change  was  simple  illusion:  it  is  right  to 
add,  that  Gudworth  has  suggested  a  strictly 
metaphysical  meaning  to  his  use  of  the  term 
motion,  which  would  in  that  case  merelj^imply 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  motion  as 
passing  from  entity  to  non-entity,  and  the  re- 
vwse )  and  would  do  donbt  supenede  much 
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objection  to  l»Btbe<«y,  nn^rriood  in  ila  more 
obvious  and  physical  sense.*  UeliHus  wrote 
in  excellent  Ionian  prose,  und  it  has  been 
aupposed  by  Miiller  (in  the  admirable  history 
whfch  the  Useful  Knowledge  Soaiely  bad  tlie 
honour  of  giving  to  the  world)  that  his  aim 
was  less  to  claim  distinction  for  himself  as  a 
philooophic  originator,  than  to  give  greater 
perspicuity  and^irder  to  tbe  arguments  which 
Farmeaidea  bad  veiled  in  poetic  shapes.  Bnt 
if  Ibis  was  so,  he  became  informed  by  bis  tadc 
with  profounder  views,  and  gave  them  forth 
with  greater  boldness.  Zsno  has  been  subject 
to  severer  judgment  than  Melissus ;  but  no 
less  is  it  due  to  him,  wbowaa  the  first  author 
of  the  fbim  of  philosophic  dialogue,!  and  the 
first  known  teacher  d  logic,  to  say  that  hia 
ac^hisroa  were  not  of  that  kmd  which  consti' 
tute  the  mere  sophist :  having  never  lost  sight 
of  what  was  worthy  end  honoureble  in  the  mo- 
tives and  objects  of  the  Eteatic  School  j  btit 
still  having  sought  to  limit  the  claims  of  the  ' 
senses,  and  subordinate  them  to  the  pun 
reason .{ 

But  of  a  &r  different  character  from  these 
were  the  sophisms  of  LEUcippua  and  Demo- 
CRiTUS,  which,  springing  directly  out  of  the 
Bkatic  School,  darted  at  <Kice  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Having  described  some  of  tbt 
opinions  to  which  we  have  referred,  Aristotle 
(in  bis  Book  de  Gennatione  et  Corruptione), 
has  this  remark:  <' Thus, proceeding  inviola> 
tion  of  sensation,  and  disregarding  it,  because, 
as  they  held,  they  must  follow  reason,  some 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  universe  waa 
one,  and  infinite  and  at  rest  As  it  appeared, 
however,  that,  though  this  ought  to  be  by 
reason,  it  would  go  near  to  madness  to  hold 


*  And  in  refereDcs  U  ill  these  Eleatia  modes  «|f 
ftnsoaiaf,  \Ve  reader  will  pcrliaps  aUow  us  to  repeU 
the  caulion  before  sabmitted  to  bim. — For.  <j«ar. 
Rtvitvi,  No.  59. 

t  This  iBsts  on  ttie  authority  of  Diag.  Lsert. 
wbDse  eipressioii  Is  tathcr  loose.  "  Tk^  My  thai 
Zeno  of  £lea  was  the  first  who  wrote  Dialogues." 
But  Aristolle'B  phrase, "  the  answering  and  quealion. 
Ing  Zeno,"  is  confirmalory.  He  must  shnre  the  in- 
ventioD,  however,  with  others;  if  a  patsage  qnoted 
hf  Alht^nffius  (kim  Aristotle's  '  Treatise  on  Poets,' 
is  taken  for  grsnled.  "  We  cannot  ieaj  the  name 
of  discourses  and  imitations  to  the  mim^  of  Sophron 
and  to  the  dialogues  of  Aleiamenus  of  Teoa,  which 
were  the  first  written  of  the  Socmlic  dialopues." 
These  have  perished  :  bat-Sophron's  Mimes  is  the 
book,  of  which,  accwding  to  QointUian,  Plato  had  a 
copy  under  his  pillow  when  he  died. 

X  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  '  Zenoa 
d'Elee,'  in  the  Noureaui  PmRmenIs  Philosophiques 
of  Victor  Cousin ;  in  which,  while  Parmenides 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  legislator  for  the 
school  of  which  Xeaophanet  was  rouodei',  Zsno  is 
claimed  as  its  soldier,  hero,  and  martyr.  But  quite 
independcnl  of  his  place  in  philosophy,  there  is 
something  deeply  interesting  in  the  noble  desth  f)t 
,this  most  practical  teacher  ofldgfe. 
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■ocfa  QpiniiMU  u  to  the  fact  (for  no  one  wu' 
ever  so  rood  u  to  tbiak  fire  and  ice  to  be  cme), 
Leucippua  and  Democritus  pursued  a  line  of 
reasoning  which  was  in  acciwduice  vith  sen- 
■ation,  and  which  was  not  irrecoacileable  with 
tha  production  and  decay,  the  motion  and 
multitude  of  things." 

In  deBpair,  that  is,  of  reconciling  reaHm 
and  the  Mnsea  fay  any  modification  of  the 
Eleatic  method,  Democritna  (we  substtlute 
the  name  of  the  perfecter,  for  that 
originator,  of  these  cq>inions)  went  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  real  constitution  of  the 
pbyucal  world:  carried  his  inquiries  into  the 
mechanical  prt^ertie*  of  bodies:  and  ended 
in  the  lamous  doctrine  <^  material  atoms, 
having  within  themselves  a  principle 
motion,  to  the  various  meeting  and  combina- 
tioD  of  which,  he  held  that  all  natoral  bodies 
owed  their  exiateace.  The  world,  he  said, 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  simple  particles  of 
one  kind  of  matter,  and  of  indivisible  small- 
ness  (hence  the  name  of  atom),  and  by  the 
various  configurations  and  motions  of  these, 
all  kinds  oi  matter  and  all  material  phenomena 
were  produced.  And  so  came  forth  into  pal- 
pable lEiape  the  great  Atomic  Doctrine  :  the 
most  definite,  as  on  a  farmer  occa^on  we  re- 
marked, of  all  the  ]^yaical  doctrlnet  oi  the 
ancients  applied  to  actual  phenomena ;  as  some 
balance  to  its  evil  qualities,  the  suggester, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  of  a  habit  of 
really  physical  observation  and  inquiry;  and 
the  subject  of  respectftil  diaquiaitioD  by  Lord 

We  cannot  eater  into  any  detail  of  the 
opinioQs  of  Democritus,  but  that  he  scattered 
g^reat  and  remarkable  truths  abroad,  in  his 
endeavours  to  prop  up  a  hopeless  scheme,  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  deny.  He  introduced 
into  his  theory  the  hypothesis  of  images  i^ 
a  species  of  emanation  from  external  objects : 
which  made,  he  said,  an  impresiion  on  our 
senses ;  from  the  Influence  of  which  he 
deduced  sensalioa.t  &nd  thought  ;§  and  by 
means  of  which  he  distinguisbed  between  a 
rude,  imperfect,  and  therefore  false  concep- 
tion, and  a  true  one. 

With  less  sDCcess,  oo  the  same  principle, 
he  attempted  to  account  for  the  popular  no- 
tions of  Deity.  They  partly  arose,  he  said, 
from  the  iucapacity  of  men  to  understand  the 
phenomena  of  which  they  were  witnesses, 
and  partly  from  the  impressions  they  received 
from  certain  beings — images  of  an  enormous 
stature — which  inhabit  the  air,  and  to  which 


he  attributed  the  causes  of  divinaiion,  and 

■  ParmeiiiilU  et  Telesii  et  pitecipne  DemoeriU 
philOBoptuB. 


what  were  ealled  drewns.  No  eae  hn  doabt- 
ed  that,  among  all  the  sncintts,  Demacritni 
was  remarkable  fcx  having  made  the  moat 
frequent  use  of  experimental  inquiry  as  the 
basis  of  his  reasonings.  Theinvention  of  the 
arch  has  even  been  attributed  to  him :  nod  be 
certainly  first  started  the  suUime  specnlatioo, 
which  the  telescope  haa  confirmed,  that  the 
mUky  way  is  formed  by  clnsten  of  raiDOle 
stars.  Connecting  also  with  the  discoiveriei 
of  Leucippus  some  secrets  be  had  mastered 
from  the  school  (tf  Pythagoras,  many  passages 
of  his  argument  upcxi  atoms  (applying  to 
them  that  mystical  virtue  of  nun^en  whidi 
seems,  as  remarked  in  air  last  papn,  to  ex- 
press something  very  like  the  combinatlcn  of 
matter  in  definite  proportions)  approach  to 
anticipaticm  of  the  modem  atomic  theory. 
Kepler  had  oUigations  to  him :  and  Descar- 
tes m^;ht  have  owned  to  some  hints  for  his 
grand  mechanical  principle  that  bodies  in  a  ' 
circular  motiim  remove  from  the  centre  as 
much  Bs  possible.  Democritus  held,  among 
many  e4range  visions  <rfa  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion, that  the  atoms  would  all  have  long  since 
united  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  if  the 
universe  were  not  infinite,  so  as  to  have  no 
centre. 

But  it  was  only  natural  that  many  advan- 
tages should  have  attnided  tbe  pursuit  of  a 
^stem  which,  whatever  other  results  it  led  to, 
did  not  look  for  the  principles  of  bodies,  or 
their  power  of  acting,  among  numbers,  pro- 
portions, harmcHueB,  ideas,  qualities,  or  ele- 
mentary forms:  but  went  to  the  bodies  them- 
selves, and  examined  their  physical  and  me- 
cbanical  states;  their  motion,  figure,  position 
of  parts,  smallness,  magnitude,  and  the  like: 
and  from  these,  so  fer  rightly  and  solidly,  es- 
timated the  virtues  of  each,  defined  their  ac- 
tions, and  explained  their  effects.  It  was  not 
tUl  the  early  Greek  atomists  were  betrayed 
into  untenable  positions  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  affinities  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  and 
their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
investigating  scientific  truth — placing  mind 
BS  a  material  substance  among  their  atoms, 
and  subjecting  it  to  the  same  law  of  necessily 
— that  one  absurdity  carried  them  to  another, 
and  finally  wrecked  them  in  universal  doubt. 

Democritus,  with  all  those  extraordinary 
powen  of  his,  most  readily  acVnowledged  by 
his  most  formidable  opponents  (Democritus 
seems  to  me  above  all  others  to  have  been  in- 
dustrious in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,*  says 
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Aristotle),  Ibucd  himself  itranded  at  tast  on 
thai  inhospitable  shore.  HU  laughter — for 
he  treated  all  things,  and  especially  the  ig- 
norance of  bis  good  fellov-citizens  of  Abdi.'ra, 
as  gaily  as  he  could — had  heea  as'  profitless 
as  ihe  tears  of  HeracUtua.  All  unity  in  the 
objects  of  science,  all  certainty,  bad  vanished 
from  his  grasp ;  and,  originally  the  disciple 
of  a  school  which  had  seen '  all  the  world  in 
God,  he  found  himself  without  a  Ood  or  a 
vorld  to  believe  in,  and  hopeless  of  the  im< 
mortdity  of  the  soul.  His  rich  and  practised 
intellect  alone  remained,  wherewith  to  build 
retreat  and  protection  for  the  moral  sense : 
and  though,  like  Hobbes  in  latter  times,  he 
made  virtue  and  vice  depend  mainly  upon 
human  institutions,  and  the  laws  framed  to 
restrain  mutual  injuries,  his  morality  was  in 
general  sound  and  unexcepti(»iable.  It  cm- 
siste^  for  the  most  part  in  an  inoulcalion  of 
the  necessity  of  self-ren>ect  to  a  man.  He 
ought  not  to  practiie  injustice,  because  its 
attendants  are  fear  and  uneasy  recollections  j 
he  ought  not  to  give  way  to  intemperance  or 
bodily  pleasure,  because  satiety,  oppression, 
and  pain,  are  sure  to  follow ;  be  sbould  be 
calm  and  self-posaeesed,  because  violent  emo- 
tions disturb  and  injure  the  soul.  A  cheer- 
fulness of  temper*  was  the  great  thing  to  be 
■ought  afier:  his  own  habitaof  quiet  laughter 
at  the  follies  of  men  .passed  info  a  proverb  ; 
and  so  true  to  these  notions  did  he  conttnae 
to  the  last,  that  when  his  death  was  announc- 
ed to  be  inevitable,  be  protracted  life  for 
three  days  by  the  most  desperate  expedients, 
with  no  other  hope  or  interest  than  to  gratify 
bis  eister,  who,  had  he  died  when  he  first 
seemed  liliely  to  die,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres. 
Men  thought  the  more  of  that  kind  of  faith, 
when  he  announced  it  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  his  philosophy.  Tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind  he  would  thus  have 
proSered  as,  from  his  experience,  the  great 
end  oi  life  ;  and  forbearance  and  moderation, 
as  the  root  of  wisdom:  for  to  be  troubled 
with  the  vain  and  agitating  hope  that  any- 
thing of  final  truth  existed,  or.  was,  by  man 
at  least,  discoverable,  he  bad  found  of  all 
things  the  most  foolish  and  the  least  profitable. 
A  doctrine  that  might,  perhaps,  be  held  by 
such  a  man ;  so  restriuned  by  intellect,  so 


have  etiova.  The  style  of  Democritus  is  d  frequent 
■abject  of  praise  witti  Cicero  and  Lord  Bacon. 
Both  dwell  with  fondneu  on  its  poetical  character ; 
its  pomp  add  omameotii  the  rich  elegance  of  iii 
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customed  to  Ihe  guidance  of  aims  that  were 
not  unworthy  of  it,  so  steadily  inspired  by  the 
semblances  of  that  truth  of  whose  teality  he 
too  easily  despaired :  but  a  doctrine  that 
could  not  pass  out  of  such  keeping  without 
many  dangers.  It  is  to  Democritus,  accord- 
"  igly,  that  we  owe  the  first  great  master  of 
le  school  of  wisdom-mongers,  who  are 
known  in  Greek  history  by  the  name  of 
Sophists,  and  who,  while  Archelaus  was  in    , 

endeavouring  to  reconcile  Ihe  methods  of 
Ihe  Ionian  system  with  the  great  ^ews  An- 
axagoras  had  opened,  appeared  suddenly  in 
Athens;  and,  to  all  who  would  purchase  their 
lessons,  offered  a  new  philosopny. 

As  Democritus  walked  through  the  streetf 
of  Abdera,  he  had  seen  a  faggot-maker  tying 
up  his  bundles  with  surprising  de^iterity.  He 
noticed  bim ;  sent  for  him  to  bis  house ;  gave 
lessons ;  and  out  of  the  first  inventor  of 
a  porter's  knot,*  gave  the  world  its  first  great 
master  ia  the  knotty  intricacies  of  language. 
PsoTAGORAs  of  Abdera  is  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  Sophists,  who  found  in  Athens— 
by  Ibis  time  tne  centre  of  intellectual  acti- 
vity in  Greece — an  apt  market  for  those 
wares  of  Ihe  mind,  wnich,  like  any  other 
goods,  they  first  put  up  to  sale. 

This  peculiarity  is  the  mark  we  find  them 
most  emphatically  distinguished  by,  in  the 
ancient  writings.  One  does  not  abstractedly 
see  anything  so  very  censurable  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  philosophy  asking,  like  any  other 
power  or  exertion  of  the  mind,  for  pecuniary 
recompense:  To  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  Athenians  did  not  think  of  denying 
that  reward.  But  long  Greek  usage  bad 
associated  philosophic  inquiry  with  a  more 
elevated  and  disinterested  feeling.  All  the 
old  philosophers  had  been  poor^  some  of 
them,  originally  of  great  wealth,  had  sacri- 
ficed what  Ibey  possessed  before  the  altar  of 
their  pursuit,  to  free  it  from  the  reproach  of 
any  possible  comiection  with  the  sordid  or  the 
worldly-  The  sum  of  what  they  asked  or 
drsired  was  the  means  of  existence.  This  - 
we  have  seen  Anaxagoras  solicit  from  Peri- 
cles :  Xenophanes  from  the  colonists  of  Elea. 
Therefore,  when  Philosophy,  abandoning  this 
poverty  and  seclusion,  suddenly  appeared  in 
gorgeous  garb  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  ofler- 
ing  to  communicate  all  she  knew  for  a  cer- 
taia  price,  and  in  language  which  fascinated 
every  listener,  the  wiser  and  more  reflective 
minds  became  not  unreasonably  alarmed. 
They  saw  how  subordioete  all  her  diviner 


*  The  word  is  -ri^n;  and  majr  be  so  translated. 
Ritter  would  invalidate  the  whole  anecdote  on  a 
qnestiun  of  time,  if  his  own  chronolog;  were  len 
open  10  dispute. 
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ol^tB  would  become,  to  tbe  mere  meuu  of 
attracting  pupils,  snd  the  art  of  retaining 
them.  And  already  had  the  annoYinceineiit 
gone  forth  in  the  streeti  of  Athens,  to  herttld 
.  the  arrival  of  Protegoraa,  that  with  him,  for  a 
proper  compenntioa,  mi^ht  be  acquired  that 
■peciea  of  knowledge,  which  wai  able  to  con- 
found right  and  wrong,  and  nuke  the  wtme 
appear  the  better  reason. 

But  while  allowance  ii  thus  made  for  the 
eitreme  severity  of  tone  adopted  againat  the 
Sophisla  .by  their  hostile  contemporerira  on 
that  point  of  payment  (nothing  can  exceed 
the  coQtempt  tA  Plato'i  huckstering  phrases 
in  the  Protagoiaa  and  Tbentetus,  afterwards 
adopted  with  no  less  bittemeM  by  Aristotle), 
it  seems  doubtful  if  they  haye  been  in  all 
respects  quite  fairly  used.  It  is  certain  that 
they  did  not  appear  in  Athens  without  having 
been  in  a  manner  called  for :  and  equally  so, 
that  the  worst  evil  thev  committed  bad  in  it 
a  tendency  to  good.  Wlat  we  have  brought 
into  view,  in  this  and  in  our  former  paper, 
of  the  course  of  the  old  philoeopbiea^  enables 
ui  rightly  to  discern,  this.  The  failure  of  the 
political  plans  of  the  Pythagoreans,  bad  for  a 
time  involved  in  a  common  ruin  every  pan 
of  their  design;  the  Eleatics  had  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  their  view  of  the 
■ystem  of  nature  with  their  theory  of  the 
reason,  and  in  an  attempt  to  eatablisb  a  wor- 
thy idea  of  Qod  aa  the  one  only  that  truly  is, 
bad  seen  the  truth  of  all  production  itself  fade 
away  before  them:  theloaians  had  brought 
their  physical  inquiries  into  the  unaltereble 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  to  that  threshold 
of  moral  investigation  which  their  system 
could  not  pass :  and  the  general  result  was 
vague,  impracticable,  unsatis&ctory.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  in  striking  contrast,  the  con- 
dition of  mind  in  Athens  had  become  more 
than  ever  lively,  restless,  and  inquisitive :  the 
aimple  course  of  education  under  which  the 
Gonqueron  of  Marathon  and  Salamia  were 
nared,  had  lost  its  charm  for  the  wealthy  or 
ambitious  youth  that  followed  them ;  the  sud- 
den aggrandizement  and  settled  glory  of  the 
city  as  the  head  of  the  confederates  against 
Persia,  coosequeot  on  the  repulse  of  the  Per- 
sian invaders,  had  brought  in  its  train  the 
luxuries  and  indulgence*  of  unaccustomed 
peace :  and  the  splendid  administration  of 
Pericles,  while  it  opened  day-dreams  of  like 
personal  glory  to  almost  every  youth,  had 
tended  to  familiarize  all  Athena  with  what 
had  hitherto  passed  in  silence  beneath  the 
lonely  roofs  of  the  old  philosophen  ;  attract- 
ing to  the  streets  of  the  city  even  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves, who  were  too  glad  to  escape  from  the 
oppreiaed  states  of  Am  Minor,  to  think  much 


of  the  (dd  meer  of  <  raeteofoaopliy' so  long 
cast  in  their  teelh  by  these  supercilioui 
Athenians.  Finding  things  thus — Veneration 
for  old  customs  broken  j  settled  modes  ot 
thinking  disturbed  by  the  very  presence  of 
' physiologers'  from  Ionia;  ancient  beliefs 
neighboured  with  vague  speculalionB ;  bcidily 
leisure  from  military  exercises  leaving  the 
more  excitement  for  the  mind ;  everything 
manifestly  tending  to  new  and  more  ambitious 
directions  of  thought,  end  nothing  of  prac- 
tical  application  appearing  for  its  government 
or  guidance— should  we  feel  surpris»at  the 
sudden  effot  of  the  Sophists,  or  at  the  extra- 
ordinary welc<Hne  it  received  T  ^ 

We  bring  you  Knowledge,  they  said : 
concMiiing  which  fP'eat  mistakes  have  hither, 
to  been  made:  We  can  answer  you  upon 
every  queation,  and  in  any  manner  that  you 
please.  For  us,  nothing  is'  too  high  by  its 
abatrutiveneas,  nothing  is  too  mean  by  iti 
lownesB :  we  can  satisfy  you  alike  in  all 
things.  A  ticket  for  a  lecture  will  be  fifty 
drachmn:*  the  price  is  high:  but  in  one 
leclnre  an  impression  shall  be  made  ;  in  two 
it  shall  be  plainly  visible ;  and  only  attend  ua 
for  some  two  months,  and  we  will  make  you, 
no  matter  what  your  age  or  your  capacity, 
all  that  can  bo  wished.  We  have  reacb^ 
at  last  bU  the  great  aecrets,  visible  or  invisi- 
ble. Words— Words— these,  O  Athenians, 
are  agencies  that  have  never  been  undentood 
till  now.  These  ere  what  shall  make  the 
B^me  things  appear  to  the  same  person  at  one 
time  just,  at  another  unjust :  by  these  we  can 
show  them  to  you  at  once  lihe  end  unlike ; 
one  and  many ;  in  a  state  of  quietude  or  a 
state  of  motion.  Oh,  noble  and  ambitious 
youth  of  Athens,  would  you  really  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  Great,  the  Many-headed, 
Bean  ;f  would  you  really  rise  to  power  on 
the  back  of  the  populace  of  the  city :  we  will 
teach  you  what  are  hu  temper  and  his  lusts, 
and  wtiat  the  mode  of  making  yourselves  theii 
master.  How  to  approach  him  and  to  alroke 
him  down:  what  shall  make  him  difficult, 
what  easy,  of  access :  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  sounds  that  he  himself  is  used  to 
utter,  and  those  which  in  others  are  likely  to 
soothe  or  to  exasperate  him :  all  this  is  among 
our  lesaoDi.  Vain  any  attempted  discrimina- 
tion of  the  passions  of  that  animal ;  vain  any 
effort  to  separate  the  honourable  and  good 
and  just,  from  the  base  and  bad  and  unjust. 
These  distinctions  are  idle.  We  cannot  lay 
claim  to  them  ourselves ;  from  otbera  we  sb^ 
not  expect  them.  Enough  for  us,  that  what 
he  likes  we  shall  call  good,  and  what  he  dis- 
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Iik«f,  eril.  Shall  -we  ny  that  what  ratifies 
the  neceMities  of  nature  is  not  just  and  ho- 
nourable 1  Who  shall  undertake  to  discover 
wt  eBsential  difference  between  what  ii  good 
in  itself  and  good  according  to  nature  1  What 
M  JQStice,  O  Athenians  1  It  is  nothing  but 
f  the  interest  of  the  alrongest.  M^at  existence 
have  honour  and  virtue,  but  in  the  opinions 
and  babits  (£  men  T*  Might  makes  right,  al- 
ways: the  property  of  the  weak  belongs  at  all 
times  to  the  strong ;  what  is  the  greatest  of 
blessings  but  to  commit  wrong  with  impunity  % 
■what  the  greatest  of  evils,  but  an  inability  to 
revenge  injuries  received  i  Who  would  care 
for  juatice,  did  not  aucb  as  are  in  a  capacity 
to  hurt  others,  oblipa  them  to  care  for  it  \ 
What  man  that  had  power  in  his  hands,  and 
was  in  truth  a  man,  would  submit  ta  such  a 
convention  1  Let  him,  then,  who  would 
righlly  understand  all  tfait,  take  lessons  {rom 
ut.  With  tbe  eloquence  we  can  teach,  it 
Mks  only  courage  and  political  Ibresight  to 
tccomplisb  all  things,  unquestioned  and  un- 
reatnined. 

Inestimable  hopes — amaring  promises.  The 
surprise  should  surely  have  been  greater,  if, 
in  that  stale  of  Athens,  es^er  and  anxious 
crowds  had  not  Socked  around  these  wonder- 
workers. The  rich  man  gave  his  fifties  of 
drachms  at  once ;  the  man  less  well  provided 
bargained  for  his  twenties  or  thirties;  he  who 
lacked  resources,  drew  upon  his  friends;  he 
who  had  neither  friends  nor  resources,  "  was 
sent  to  beg,  to  borrow,  to  steal,  to  do  aught 
bnt  lose  tbe  precious  banquet  of  eloquence." 
All  other  bshionable  struggles  for  a  time  gave 
way  to  it:  dramatists  on  the  stage,  dema- 
gognes  in  tbe  rostrum,  pugilists  in  the  arena, 
ccntenden  in  tbe  courts:  fighting  cocksthem- 
selvei  were  forgotten.  The  passion  of  it 
seized  upon  all ;  it  afTectedtheahrewdestand 
the  silliest,  the  quidnunc  and  tbe  clown :  ii 
gave  occupation  to  the  idler  in  the  market, 
activity  to  the  lounger  at  the  batbs,  and  from 
the  guesta  at  social  feasts  withdrew  the  at- 
traction of  more  solid  tare.  "  And  no  socHier," 
adds  Hato,  from  whom  these  statements  are 
■derived,  "  does  one  of  our  young  men  get  a 


■  TheopiiuoiisweliaTsembodiediDlhstMnteaee, 
and  the  majorily  of  Iha^e  vliat  follow,  receive  Btiik- 
ing  illnslration  in  Plato's  wise  and  grave  di&logae  of 
OmKisa.  It  is  hantlf  possible  lo  oTeinttc  their  dan- 
gerous tendency  and  effect,  upon  the  young  impol- 
■ive  and  aequi&itive  Gteek  mind.  Id  a  less  import- 
ant compoeilion,  Plato  amuses  himself  BEid  his  read- 
ers with  B  draniatic  picture  of  the  sniBller  craft  of! 
Bopbitls:  in  a  aapposed  display  of  Euihydcmas  and 
Dionyiodonis  with  a  rival  disputant.  They  who  are  ' 
best  prepnreit  for  tbe  exquisite  faUaqjeB  go  easily  ' 
woven  between  words  and  thia^  by  the  flexile  tex- 1 
ture  of  the  Greek  language,  wiQ  best  enjoy  tbe  hv- 
monrs  of  this  latter  dialotne.  ' 


taste  of  it,  than  he  feels  delighted,  as  if  he  had 
discovered  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  Carried 
away  by  a  pleasure  that  amounts  to  madness, 
he  finds  a  subject  of  dispute  in  everything 
that  occurs.  At  one  time,  both  sides  of  the 
subject  are  considered  and  reduced  to  one. 
At  another,  the  subject  is  analyzed  and  split 
into  parts.  Himself  becomes  the  principal 
victim  of  his  own  doubts  and  difficulties;  nis 
neighbour,  whether  junior,  senior,  or  equal, 
no  matter,  is  the  next  sufferer ;  he  spares  not 
father,  nor  mother,  nor  any  one  who  will  give 
him  the  loan  of  his  ears;  scarcely  animals 
escape  him,  and  much  less  his  feliow-creft. 
tures." 

In  the  mirth  or  the  contempt  with  which 
we  read  this,  it  will  become  us  to  remember 
that  it  is  derived  from  hostile  report  No 
acknowIeds;ed  writings  of  tbe  Sophists,  no 
admitted  exposition  of  their  doctrines,  re- 
main :  what  has  been  supposed  to  come  near- 
est to  them,  it  professedly  an  exaggenUioo,  e 
caricature  of  their  lectures.  Theleaders  «f 
the  school,  beside,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  meaner  tribe  of  teachers,  though 
responsible  for  a  system  that  gave  equal  emU 
nence  to  quackery  as  to  genius ;  snd  it  is  not 
well  to  involve  in  the  same  disgrace,  the  ftlse 
purpose  the  first  sophists  set  up,  and  the  true 
power  they  prostituted  to  it.  Even  their 
most  formidable  adversary  can  say  in  bit 
graver  hours,  "  The  race  of  Sophists  I  ac- 
knowledge fbr  men  of  no  common  powers 
and  of  eminent  skill  and  experience  in  many 
and  vBrioua  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and  these, 
too,  not  seldom  fair  and  ornamental  of  our 
nature ;"  while  to  this  language  of  Plato  ii 
to  be  added  other  and  unquestioned  evi- 
dence of  the  attainments  of  Protegorai 
and  Gorgias,  who 'have  no  inconsiderable 
claims  to  he  called  the  authors  of  the*  best 
prose  style  of  the  period  ;  its  correctness  at- 
tributable to  tbe  first,  its  Sowing  beauty  to 
the  last.  But  fertile  imaKination,  rich  and 
copious  eloquence,  extraordinary  persuasive- 
ness of  manner,  and  command  of  illustralioa 
the  most  elegint  and  profound,  from  the 
lightest  sallies  of  tbe  poets  to  the  gravest  ef- 
forts of  philosophy,  are  on  all  bands  conceded 
to  these  men,  and  to  their  principal  followers. 
Most  needful  is  it  also  to  he  noted,  that  in 
the  system  of  education  which  prevailed 
when  they  appeared,  and  to  tbe  destruction 
of  which  their  eObrts  directly  tended,  there 
was  little  that  rould  in  any  case  have  been 
much  longer  kept,  or  that  was  worth  the 
keeping.  It  did  its  part  in  an  earlier  age, 
but  the  general  mind  in  Athens  had  at  last 
out-grown  it.  Sometbftig  beyond  an  exer- 
ciseof  tbe  memory,  of  the  taste,  of  the 
bodily  strength,  was  asked  for:  there  was  ■ 
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want  beyond  tbat  of  a  tittle  mmmar,  or  a 
little  music,  or  the  exercises  of  the  gytaatai- 
um.  "  The  Atheoiaus,"  sayi  Protagoras,  in 
the  dialogue  named  after' nim,  "in  placing 
their  sons  with  teachers,  enjoin  care  of  the 
child's  morala  still  more  earnestly  than  of  his 
learning  ;  and  the  teachers  make  tbem  read 
and  commit  to  memory  those  passages  of 
poets  and  other  authors,  by  preference,  which 
commend  Viiiue  and  reprove  Vice.  Music, 
also,  is  taught  them,  chiefly  to  soften  the 
mind  and  accustom  it  to  harmony,  and  order, 
and  proportion  ;  and  they  are  delivered  to 
the gytnnast,  that  their  bodies  being  likewise 
in  good  order,  may  be  fitter  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  a  well-codered  raind.  When  they 
leave  school,  the  state  requires  them  to  learn 
its  laws,  and  regulate  their  lives  by  them,  as 
those  who  learn  to  write,  follow  the  copy 
which  is  set  to  them  by  the  writing-master." 
Truly,  a  simple,  harmonious,  harmless  ays- 
tem :  y^t  one  which  it  is  assuredly  not  the 
worst  crime  of  the  Sophists  to  have  put  a 
■peedy  ead  to.  And  by  many  admirable  re- 
quisites, beyond  a  doub^  they  were  assisted 
in  the  task. 

ProtagoiBB  corarounicated  to  bocrates  his 
marvellous  accomplishments  of  oratory,  and 
his  own  exercises  in  tbat  art  (now  lost)  aro 
referred  to  by  Cicero  as  in  his  time  extremely 
valued.  Hippiu  of  Elis  was  certainly  a 
highly  learned  and  variously  accomplished 
man.  Plato  refers  to  his  knowledge  of  phy- 
sics and  astronomy,  and  to  his  inquiries  aAer 
genealogies  (his  remarkable  list  of  the  Olym- 
pic victors  is  often  named  by  scholats),  colo- 
nies, and  general  antiquities.  Prodicub  of 
Ceos  was  eTso  a  man  of  superior  attunrnents, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  been  fond  of  present- 
ing lessons  of  morality  to  his  scholars  under 
an  agreeable  form,  and  to  have  even  d»duced 
a  principle  of  religion  from  appearances  of  a 
beneficent  intention  in  external  nature.  In- 
deed it  is  due  to  all  three  to  say,  that  they  did 
not  refuse  a  certain  degree  of  reality  to  vir- 
tue, though  they  took  it  away  from  truth. 
Thus  for  rsal,  for  example,  they  would  make 
it:  reducing  it  to  a  mere  state  or  condition 
of  the  subject,  they  inculcated  as  virtue  a  set 
of  impressions  and  feelings,  the  observance 
of  which  would  reader  the  subject  more  ca- 
mble  of  active  usefulness.  It  wits  from  the 
Sicilian  Sophists,  headed  by  Gohgias  of  Le- 
ontini  fhe  was  ambassador  from  tbat  place  ti 
Athens),  that  the  frank  admission  first  can> 
tbat  their  art  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
virtue,  and  that  their  only  aim  or  desire  was 
to  send  forth  apt  rhetoricians. 

What  is  stiU  preserved  of  the  more  settled 
o[Hnions  or  notions  of  these  sophistical  leaders, 
sufficiently  bears  out  such  distinctions  bet  ween- 


them.  Of  Protagoras,  the  most  famous  doc- 
trines were,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
truth ;  that  is,  that  all  things  are  ratty  what 
they  apptar  to  the  percipient  mind :  and  that 
the  mind  itself  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  sen- 
sations. As  far  as  truth  or  falsehood  w«re 
concerned,  he  held  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  our  perceptions  of  external 
objects:  so  continual  (and  for  this  he  quoted 
Heraclitus)  the  flux  of  all  things,  and  so  con- 
slant  the  change  it  wrought  in  the  impres- 
sions and  perceptions  of  men,  tbat  the  indi- 
vidual, ha  contended,  could  kno]^  nothing 
beyond  these  ever-varying  perceptions :  fmn 
which  it  followed  tbat  every  way  of  coDsid»- 
ing  a  subject  had  iU  opposite,  tbat  there  was 
as  much  truth  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
and  nothing  could  be  supported  in  ailment 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  in  the  direct  teridency  oi 
all  the  sophistical  doctrines,  the  existence  of 
the  gods  was  brought  in  question  ;  and  tbat 
Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  equally  with  the  more 
vulgar  herd  of  Sophists,  inculcated  practical . 
atheism.  The  life  of  ttw  gods  was  utterly  ', 
disputed,  with  exhoustless  laughter  over  ttw 
fictions  of  old  mythology :  or  tbeir  entire 
indifference  to,  and  non-interference  with, 
human afioira,  warepoinled  out:  or,  at  the 
best  or  worst,  they  were  shown  to  b«  powos 
tbat  might  be  made — for  an  ox,  a  sliecp,  a 
trifle  of  incense,  a  few  grains  of  salt — to  con- 
nive at  anything.  Of  Gorgias  (whose  long 
life,  whatever  its  speculative  errors,  was  an 
undeviating  practice  of  temperance,  cheer- 
fulness, and  many  virtues)  it  was  the  opinion 
that  nothing  can  be  known  or  learnt.  Carry- 
ing to  the  extreme  the  dialectic  subtleties  of 
the  Eleatic  School,  he  laid  down  bis  first 
position,  that  absolutely  nothing  subsisted :  he 
then  argued,  second,  that  if  anythine  did  sub- 
sist, it  could  not  be  known :  and  third,  that 
even  if  anything  subsisted  and  could  be 
knownj  it  could  not  be  expressed  or  commn- 
nicated  to  others.  To  support  the  second  of 
these  jmsitiona  he  seems  to  have  urged,  that 
if  bemg  is  conceivable,  every  conceptiixi 
must  be  an  entity,  and  the  non-being  incoD- 
ceivable  i  and  in  establishing  the  third,  he  ii 
said  to  have  pdnted  out  that,  as  language  was 
distinct  from  its  object,  it  became  difficult 
either  to  express  perceptions  accurately,  or 
in  any  way  adequately  to  convey  them  to 

^  Now  disajfiprore  as  we  may  the  direct  pur 
pose  of  allthu,  we  see  that  it  implies  a  better 
tendency  as  well.  These  distinctions  between 
concepbon  and  its  ol^ect  were  much:  it  wai 
much  to  discnminate  between  the  word  as 
the  sign  of  thou^,  and  thought  itself:  to  turn 
from  the  external  <d)Ject  to  the  internal  sub- 
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ject,  from  the  Ihisg  perceived  to  tbe  ^ erci- 
pieot,  from  the  world  without  to  the  mind 
witbiD,  could  not  but  be  a  great  gain ;  every- 
ItuDg  ibat  awoke  atleDtioo  to  tbe  difference 
between  the  subject  and  Ibe  object  of  cogni- 
tion, wu  a  material  point  of  adyance  in  the 
'icience  of  mind:  and  in  abort,  it  is  scarcely 
DOW  diiputed,  by  the  best  thinkers,  that  tbe 
iaSuence  of  the  Sophists,  in  rousing  attention 
i~to  the  idea  of  bunan  ct^itlon  and  buman 
'  Kience  in  general,  gave  great  unconscious 
lid  (o  the  development  of  true  philosophy. 
The  method  of  their  reasoning  may  have  been 
rude,  unfair,  the  parent  of  a  thousand  false- 
booda;  but  at  least  it  brought  under  examinn- 
(ioD,  and  with  a  view  to  practical  use,  the 
FDimi  of  thought  and  instruction  ;  and  was 
Ibiu  preparing  tbe  way  for  a  philosophy  that 
ibouia  test  thought,  relatively  both  to  its  shape 
ud  ils  subject  matter,  b^  reference  to  a  per- 
tnaoeat  idea  of  something  higher  and  more 
certaio.  And  Ibus  did  this  very  extremity  of 
tbe  phitosopbical  disease  suggest  the  medicine 
Ibit  was  to  work  its  cure.  The  blank  that 
vuleftbyAnaxagomacouldnotbeunsupplied 
much  longer.  The  human  mind,  taken  away 
from  that  eiclusive  consideration  of  Things 
in  which  it  had  wellnigb  forgotten  Itself  alto- 
gether, could  not  now  be  excluded  from  the 
possenion  of  the  domain  at  the  verge  of 
whose  vast  territiHy  Anaxagoraa  had  placed 
it.  And  equally  certain  it  was,  that,  what- 
ever phase  tbe  purer  system  might  assume,  its 
results  would  not  be  limited  to  the  silent  stu- 
dies of  solitary  abstract  inquirers;  but  make 
themselves  felt  in  ibe  very  centre  of  that  alert 
iclivily  of  mind  which  the  Sophists  bad 
srouEed,  and  claim  to  be  heard  aloud  even  in 
the  most  common  and  crowded  ways  of  pub- 
lic resort.  ^ 

And  this  was  what  befell.  While  the 
Sophiiti  increased  alarmingly  in  number; 
■  while  each  day  brought  to  Athens,  from  Ceos, 
or  Leontium,  or  £lis,  or  Chios,  or  Byzantium, 
or  Faroa,  or  Agrigentum,  some  new  and  daz- 
zling teacher ;  while  their  occasional  public 
embasirjes  from  these  states,  the  reward  of  the 
fttcinatiog  talents  of  the  tribe,  made  of  the 
eiger  and  admiring  Athenian  youth  a  yet 
esiierprey;  while  through  tbe  Agora,  tbe 
Pubhc  walks,  the  Gymnasia,  or  the  Porticoes, 
nept  those  professors  and  sellers  of  wisdom 
in  lumptuous  rubes,  and  gorgeously  followed 
))y  trains  of  noble  youths  : — there  appeared 
■n  (he  most  frequented  streets  of  the  city,  a 
■olilary,  unattended  man  ;  of  aspect  the  least 
UTiting,  and  dress  the  meanest  and  most  re- 
pulsive ;  who  carried  off  eventually  from  the 
glittering  (rain  tbe  cnrionfy  and  interest  of 
Athens. 
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It  might  seem  at  first  that  a  Silenus*  had 
left  his  woods.  The  si^uab,  big-bellied 
figure ;  the  eyes  so  forward  m  the  head  as  to 
justify  tbeir  owner's  boast  that  he  could  see 
at  once  before  him  and  on  either  side  ;  the 
nostrils  large  and  swelling,  tbe  nose  wide  and 
flat,  the  lipa  thick,  and  tbe  mouth  projecting  : 
this  exterior  received  no  advants^  from 
a  dress  of  the  utmost  meatmess,  and  a  con* 
temptuouB  disregard  of  all  the  refinement  of 
the  time,  to  adaption  of  even  the  barefooted 
fasbicn  of  tbe  elder  days  of  Greece.  Nor 
less  startling  was  the  contrast  to  this  spparent 
humility,  in  the  stem  atr,  the  lofty  step,  snd 
the  regard,  if  not  absolutely  fixed  upon  the 
heavens,  yet  expressive  of  a  constant  grandeur 
and  elevated  self-importance,  which  were  to 
be  noted  in  this  extraordinary  person.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  lively  crowd  of 
Athens  to  walch  him  on  his  way  to  a  banquet, 
when,  so  suddenly  and  completely  would 
some  thought  absorb  his  fancy,  that  on  the 
spot  where  it  first  arrested  him,  he  would 
stand  in  silent  meditatim,  till  tbey  could  not 
but  laugh  to  think,  as  he  again  moved  on,  be 
would  surely  find  tbe  feasting  finished. 

It  bad  once  occurred  to  him,  and  that  amidst 
the  tumult  of  a  camp,  to  have  sunk  into  a 
reverie  wo  deep  and  all-engrossing,  that  a 
whole  day  and  night  passed  over  him  where 
he  stood,  and  not  till  the  sun  had  again  arisen 
was  be  seen  to  direct  his  face  towards  it,  to 
utter  some  words  of  prayer,  and  at  length 
move  away.f  Nor,  however  these  habits 
mignt  be  variously  regarded  as  those  irf' eccen- 
tricity or  inspiration,  did  it  admit  of  doubt 
that  this  was  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  such  highest  qualities  of  citizenship 
and  courage  as  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  best  Greek  day.  This  was  he  whose 
braverr  toA  sense  of  duty  at  Fotidsa  had 
been  tinetheme  of  universal  admiration  4  ^bo 


*  That  indeed  is  the  eipreuion  of  Alcibiades 
(who  compares  htm  also  to  Marsyos  the  satyr)  in 
Plato's  Banquet. 

t  AnI.  OeUiDs,  Noct.  Att.  n.  i. 

X  Tliat  Socrates  had  made  hinuielf  ramoni  at  Potl- 
dEB  bcrore  he  was  at  all  univereBlly  known  ai  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  is  certuin.  The  assertion  of 
Wiggeis  that  he  was  "  ahont  thirty,"  when  he  eom- 
menced  public  teachin;;,  has  haidiy  a  shadow  of 
fooudation.  Even  Delbiiick  is  not  boiue  out  by  all 
tbe  authorities,  in  his  moie  probable  surmise  that 
the  sage  had  openly  philosophiced  fire  or  six  years 
belbre  Aristophanes  brought  him  on  the  stage.  At 
the  latter  period  he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
Dfaffc.  At  Potidsa  he  was  abont  Ihirty-sereo.  His 
serrices  at  Delioni  date  at  the  same  year  as  the 
Comedy  of  the  Clouds,  and  he  must  have  been  near 
lo  Gny  when  he  distinipiishcd  himself  in  the  eipedi- 
llun  lo  AmphtpDlis.  His  noble  disr.hartc  of  hisdnties 
as  a  citizen  look  place  in  later  years.  An  eiicellent 
occoaat  of  the  public  condoct  of  Socrates,  both  as 
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wa>  known  to  Itav*  pnfen«d  &  life  of  poverty 
tad  limited  wanta  to  tlie  Bcijuintion  of  wealtD 
or  power  by  political  ambition :  the  exclusive 
um  of  whose  existence  be  had  biniBelf  [mo- 
claimed  to  be,  the  education  ofyoutb  and  the 
moral  amelioration  of  his  couotiymen :  and 
vhose  erery  actiooi  then  u  in  later  dayi, 
was  the  practice  of  what  be  profewed  to  teach. 
The  aolitary  example  in  Greek  history  of  a 
citizen  who  dared  to  oppoce  alike  the  uujuit 
demands  of  the  people  and  of  the  tyrents  in 
the  Athenian  state,  is  Afforded  by  Socrates, 
son  of  the  statuary  Sophroniscus  and  the  mid- 
wife Ptenarete.  When  the  outrageous  mul- 
titude forced  from  the  Five  Hundred  their 
base  condemnation  of  the  eight  genersU,  So- 
crates, deserted  by  the  other  forty-nine  of  the 
I  presiding  Frytanet,  withheld  his  aanction  at 
'  the  hazard  m  life :  when  the  Thirty  issued 
their  iniquitous  decree  against  Leon  of  Sala- 
mui,  Socrates,  deserted  by  the  four  colleagues 
Appointed  with  him  by  the  tyrants,  singly  in- 
fused to  execute  it,  and  deoed  their  power. 
The  Athenians  might  better  understand,  by 
help  of  practical  illuatrationi  q(  that  nature, 
what  kind  of  new  philotophy  this  new  and 
strange  phlloiopher  bad  come  to  teach  ;  and 
would  listen  with  less  impatience  to  a  doctrine 
unbappity  never  heard  till  then  within  their 
streets— that  no  outward  violence*  could  make 
the  truly  vlrtaout  man  either  criminal  or  un- 
happy. 

virtue — Duty.  These  were  words  so  often 
on  the  lip4  of  Socrates,  that  his  name  has 
been  even  exclusively  connected  with  mere 
moral  teaching.  To  Xenopboo,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  error  is  no  doubt  attributable : 
since  it  had  best  suited  the  purposes  of  that 
pupil,  even  if  the  larger  view  were  within  the 
grasp  of  his  intellect,  so  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
his  master's  efforts.  Purposes,  indeed,  not 
sel&Bh,  or  designed  to  do  wrong  to  the  teacher's 
memory,  since,  whatever  view  is  taken  of  the 
character  of  the  statesman  who  turned  against 
his  country,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Xeno- 
phon's  afiection  and  allegiance  to  Socrates 
never  failed.f    It  is  only  just  to  suppose  that 


eitizED  nnd  soldier,  will  be  rnimd  in  the  Life  by  Wig- 
ger«,  ilvii. — Iviii. 

•  This  w«s  his  fniding  priociple  in  life  »nd  death. 
It  is  bcButifnll;  cmliodied  in  what  he  uid  la  Crito : 
«  Woald  to  God,  0  Crito,  the  people  were  capable  to 
do  the  greatest  of  iojuriei  1  Were  it  ao,  they  would 
also  be  capable  of  doing  the  greatest  good.  But 
aether  the  one  nor  the  other  is  possible  to  them." 

f  "The  man  coaceming  whom  I  have  written 
these  Memorabilia,"  he  says  at  the  cIok  of  that 
work, "  was  Bopioos,  that  he  undertook  nalhing  with- 
out asking  connselof  the  ^ods;  EO)ast,thBt  henerer 
did  the  flmdleat  injury  to  any  one,  bnt  rendered  es- 
■ential  services  to  many  |  so  temperate,  that  he  never 
^rcftned  pleasore  to  rtrtne  i  eiid  so  wise,  that  he 


the  Btiatocratic  aol^ar  coold  imagine  no  better 
refutation  of  the  calumnies  atill  rife  against 
bis  old  fHend,  than  to  depict  him  as  no  dream- 
ing mystic  or  presomptuous  ioDovator,  but  a 
man  of  practical  wisdom  and  moral  enei^ia 
resuscitation  of  the  ancient  sage:  in  »ttentian_ 
to  whose  truths  and  maxims  wotdd  be  found 
the  health,  the  wealth,  and  die  wisdom 
of  the  better  days  of  Greece.*  For  tboe 
qualities  seem  alone  to  have  b<Hiie  fmit  to 
himself.  In  the  finnaea,  the  patience,  the 
coiuage,  in  the  presence  of  mind,  the  even- 
ness and  mildness  of  temper,  which,  &r  be- 
yoqd  his  military  talents,  have  imraortalizBd 
the  leader  of  the  Betreat  of  the  Ten  Tboa- 


was  able,  even  in  the  most  difficnll  cases,  withont 
adTice,  to  jud^  what  was  expedient  and  right.  He 
was  emiaeatly  i|aalilied  to  assist  olhen  by  his  eonn- 
ael,  to  penetrate  into  men's  cbaiaclert,  lo  reprehoid 
them  for  their  vices,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  piao- 
tice  of  virtne.  Having  found  all  these  ercellences 
in  Socrates,  I  have  ever  esteemed  bim  the  WOM  virtn- 
ous  and  the  bappiest  of  men."  This  is  tlie  bivan- 
able  tone  of  Xenophon. 

*  A  ciicuiDslHnce  which  did  not  escape  the  aU- 
grasping  thought  of  Lard  Bacon,  when  he  sought  to 
show  the  world  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  not 
withoat  its  Qse  to  every  sphere  of  life,  and  that,  in 
especial,  habits  of  philosophic  thought  wooM  notsd- 
doiQ  assist  in  tbe  development  of  piactical  heroiant. 
In  aperies  of  papers  whose  object  is  to  dttempt  some 
closer  union  than  is  commonly  considered  worth 
troubling  onrselves  aboat,  between  the  familiar  and 
the  remote — between  the  aclivt  present  and  the  qniel 
distant  past — Lord  Bacon's  illustratioD  will  not  be 
inappropriate.  "This  Xenophon  was  at  that  time 
very  yonng,  and  never  had  seen  the  wars  before; 
neither  had  any  command  in  the  army.  He  was  pre- 
sent when  Falinua  came  in  message  from  the  Great 
Xing  lo  the  Grecians,  sAer  that  Cynu  was  slain  in 
the  field,  and  they,  a  handful  of  men,  left  lo  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  king's  territories,  cm  off 
from  their  country  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and 
many  hundred  miles.  The  messB|^  imported  that 
they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  snbmit  them- 
selves to  the  idng'e  mercy.  To  which  message,  be- 
fore answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred 
familiarly  with  Faliuns;  and  amongst  tbe  rest  Xeno-' 
phon  happened  to  say,  'Why,  Falinus,  we  hare  now 
but  these  two  things  left,  our  arms  and  vox  virtnti 
and  if  we  yield  up  oar  ancs,  how  shall  we  make  nss 
of  our  virtue  t'  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on  bim, 
said,  'If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman,  you 
are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe  you  study  philosophy, 
and  it  is  pretty  that  yon  sayj  but  you  ai«  nn^ 
abused  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  withstand  the 
king's  power.*  Here  was  Ihe  scorn :  the  wonder 
followed.  Which  was,  that  this  yaaag  scholsr  or 
philosopher,  after  all  the  ca[Itains  were  murdered  in 
parley,  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thoasaad  fool 
through  the  heart  of  all  the  king's  high  conntries 
from  Babylon  lo  Grscia,  in  safely,  in  despite  of  all 
the  king's  fbrces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  -world, 
and  the  encour^emenl  of  tbe  Grecians  in  time  sue- 
ceedingto  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Perita: 
as  was  afterwards  ptirposed  by  Jason  theTbesaalia^ 
attempted  by  Ageailans  the  Spartan,  en^  achieved  by 
Ale^isnder  the  Macedanian--<ili  upoa  thr  grmutd  ^ 
tht  act  0/  tlud  wmn;  i<Ai>lar."—Firtl  Book  of  tt* 
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maid*  we  see  thu  put  of  the  practical  phito- 
aophy  of  Socretet  in  actioQ  ^  but  in  no  inci- 
dent in  tbe  Vtk  of  Xenophon,  and  in  no  frag- 
Toent  of  any  of  hia  writing!,  do  we  recognize 
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•  "  AitcT  the  vmj  bad  puied  the  ri»er  Telebou, 
in  Aimenio,  tbete  fell  maah  mmw,  and  the  lioop* 
lay  minrablr  on  the  giound  covered  with  it.  £  ' 
XttiBftum  arott  Hofced,  aad  taking  an  axi  btgan 
.</i'it  mead,  uA«rnipos  Iht  otIuTf  oroM  md  did  th* 
Uktr." 

t  Ii  iKibiluiigtodisceni,lliiBDghovt  theMerMii«' 
biUo,  the  direct  perBonal  reference  which  muir  of 
tt»l>iaxiias  and  precepts  must  have  had  to  Xenophi 
himself;  though  the  man  of  sciion,  in  his  new  hnbi 
oficholarljr  qniet  and  leiiore,  seems  to  have  lost  all 
eoDScionsness  of  that^  And  well  woith  itodying 
those  maxinu  and  instractioua  coDliQiie  to  be,  by  the 
moat  pnideot  and  practical  of  men  1  They  who  fiod 
little  else  in  which  to  sympathize  with  Socrates,  may 
And  it  still  profllable  to  sympathize  with  him  here. 
"  They  who  are  treated  with  lioleaee,  hate,  as 
though  they  were  bereft  of  a  r^ht )  they  who  are 
conciliated  by  permasion,  love,  as  Ihoogh  they  were 
gratified  with  a  favour  :  therefore  it  is  not  the  part  of 
tliose  who  study  prudence  to  coerce  by  violence,  but 
of  those  who  have  mere  force  without  yiSfmeat  to 
guide  it,"  la  the  eontinoal  treatment  of  morals  un- 
der a  political  aspect  tbrooghout  this  work,  il^  in- 
tense Greek  charaeler,  in  reference  both  to  Socralei 
and  Xenopbon,  stnkea  the  imagination  forcibly ;  but 
it  is  imponible  to  exclude  tbe  reporter  from  ~  ~ 
ihaie  la  the  manner  of  reporting  many  of  its  ms 
as  where  manly  virtlte  is  said  to  consist  in  beini 
and  ready  to  injure  an  enemy,  and  to  benefit  a  friend 
to  the  utmost.  A  Greek  sentiment,  no  doubt;  bat 
more  likely  to  have  been  Soeratic  as  well,  if  the  dis- 
tinction <^  pMie  enemy  had  limited  its  application. 
The  alleged  unhappy  private  life  of  Socrat^  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  tieen  in  some  sort  brought  about  by 
tiis  eootiaued  subordination  of  bis  bo<^  dnties  t( 
what  he  held  to  be  his  moat  important  duty  in  life ; 
and  theie  i*  a  passage  in  Plato's  Republie,  where  t 
womtjt  is  described  t»  be  ill-diapoted  towarda  her 
husband,  because  he  refuses  to  lake  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  bestows  bnt  little  attention  on  Jiersetf 
(Bth  Book,  f.  459),  which  baa  been  thontrht  to  have 
reference  to  Socrates  and  Xantippe  {  the  latter  of 
whom  in  that  case,  foiled  both  in  ambition  and  affec- 
tion, most  be  admitted  to  havo  had  mai^  ejcase 
for  a  shrewishness  which,  after  all,  if  the  Memorabi 
'lia  and  Banquet  of  Xenopbon  are  to  be  believed, 
generally  wreaked  itself  oit  her  child.  In  the  Phie- 
don,  amidst  all  the  palhos  oC  tbe  last  hours  of  So- 
crates, one  cannot  but  be  gimck  with  the  careless 
maaner  of  the  sege  to  hia  weeping  wife,  as  eoatrast- 
ed  with  his  bearing  towards  his  sorrowful  disciples. 
The  same  tone  is  dtscoverable  in  the  amusing  answer 
he  is  represented  giving  to  Antisthenes,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  itanqnet.  "  But,"  says  Amislhenei,  "  what 
is  the  reason,  Socrates,  that,  convinced  as  tboii  art 
of  the  capacity  of  tbe  female  sei  for  edacation,  I 
do«t  not  educate  Xantippe,  for  she  is  the  worst 
man  of  all  that  exist,  nay,  I  believe  of  all  that  i 
have  existed,  or  ever  will  exist."  "  Secaose," 
crftte*  replies,  "  I  see  that  those  who  wish  to  bee 
best  skilled  in  horsemanship  do  hot  select  tbe  i 
obedient,  bnt  the  most  spirited  borseni  for  they  be- 
liere  that  aftw  being  enaUed  to  bridle  these,  they 
will  easily  know  how  to  manage  others.  Now,  as 
It  was  my  wish  to  converse  and  to  live  with  men,  I 
bave  married  tliis  woman,  being  firmly  convinced, 
that,  in  case  I  shoald  be  able  to  end«re  her,  I  should 
be  able  to  endore  all  othen." 


any  presiding  infloence  inch  as  that  of  the 
author  of  b  new  and  pure  philosophical  system, 
of  t  lie  regenerator  of  the  thought  of  Greece. 

Nor,  indeed,  do  the  celebisted  words  of 
Cicero  describe  much  more  than  such  a  prac- 
tical teacher  as  this  hero  of  the  'Memorabilia.' 
In  hia  ''futculan  Disputations,'  it  is  said: 
"Numben  and  motions,  the  beginning  and 
end  of  things,  were  tbe  subjects  ofube  ancient 
philosophy,  down  Co  Socrates,  who  was  a  hear- 
er of  Arcbelaus,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagorai. 
These  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stars,  their  distances,  courses,  and  ' 
all  that  relates  to  the  heavens.  But  Socrates 
was  the  firat  who  brought  down  philosophy 
frotn  the  heaTeue,  placed  it  in  cities,  intro- 
duced it  in  familfes,  and  obliged  it  to  examine 
into  life  and  morals,  good  and  evlI."  And  all 
done  by  the  son  of  SophioniscuB^ 
lo  doubt;  but  also  mnch  more  than 
this.  Had  his  achievements  been  so  limited, ' 
his  fame  and  influence  could  not  hare  been 
so  vast.  For  already,  though  not  in  that  most 
popular  sense  referred  to  by  Cicero,  philosophy 
had  been  busied  with  affairs  of  earth.  Already, 
while  Thales  and  bis  succeESors  were  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  the  elements  and  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  had  voices  been  beard  to 
speak  of  the  destinies  of  humanity  and  the  du- 
ties of  man.  It  was  to  regenerate  and  fiilfil 
that  wisdom  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers ; 
it  was  to  combine  with  it  whatever  fruit  could 
yet  he  gathered  in  the  achools  of  Ionia;  it 
was  to  arrest  the  downward  lapse  of  morals 
and  of  truth,  and  by  the  popular  means  in  uss 
to  assail  lioth,  to  set  both  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion ;  that  Socrates,  who  hut  for  all  tbese  in- 
fiuences  would  never  himself  have  lived,  be- 
came n  teacher  in  Athens. 

And  with  one  grand  and  simple  principle, 
in  iUelf  the  germ  of  all  his  labours,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  his  School.  This  was  ) 
— that  everything  has  a  Rational  £nd  and 
Meaning:  that  in  everything,  whether  relat- 
ing to  the  universe  or  to  man,  there  is  the 
presence  of  Intelligence  and  Design.  Armed  * 
with  this,  he  shattered  the  pretences  of  the 
Sophists  in  every  direction.  Guided  fay  this, 
he  laid  down  the  foundations  of  a  philosophi- 
cal system,  which,  variously  cultivated  by  in- 
tellects ai  various,  to  this  day  governs  the 
world.  Tbe  first  of  his  discoveries  had  been, 
that  of  his  own  nature.  Tliis  he  found  in  tbe 
divine  reason,  which  he  discerned  to  be  its 
proper  estence ;  while  from  the  sense  of  deity 
present  within  himself,  he  gradually  ascended 
to  tbe  discovery  of  a  like  power  animating  the 
universe,  and  became  convinced  that  not  man 
only,  but  the  vboU  world,  was  under  tbe  nil»  ■. 
(of  an  intelligent  superintendence.    So,  from     ^ 
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that  senie  of  (he  dinaity  within  man,  there 
flowed  to  him,  as  its  inevitable  coosequence, 
an  immovable  persuasion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  uselessaess  of  the  body 
except  a«  an  instrument  for  service  to  the 
ruling  reason.*  All  his  scholara  concur  id 
ascribing  to  him  the  magnificent  sentiment, 
which  was  indeed  the  soul  and  apirit  of  hb 
actions,  that  Ehe  present  life  is  in  itself  utter- 
ly worthleas,  and  in  nowise  to  be  preferred  to 
death,  if  there  be  not  another  existence,  in 
which  th&  destination  of  humanity  may  he 
more  successfully  and  more  happily  puraued. 
-  Herein,  on  tbe  other  htfn'd,  lay  with  bin 
(he  worth  and  the  dig^iity  of  the  existing 
world.  In  this  conviction,  he  went  out  in- 
to the  streets  of  Athens  to  teach  her  citi- 
zens, from  the  highest  to  the  humblest, 
that  the  present  life  had  duties  and  obli- 
gations, upon  a  light  discharge  of  which 
their  after  life  would  altogether  depend. 
Every  man,  he  said,  had  a  nature  to  per* 
feet :  a  knowledge  to  arriie  at  which  would 
assimilate  him  more  nearly  to  the  gods ; 
it  was  the  rational  end  of  diui'b  being  to 
strive  after  that  as  strongly  as  he  could. 
In  this,  too,  was  comprised  the  relation  of 
each  individual  creature  to  hia  fellow;  of 
all  to  the  slate  j  of  the  state  to  the  ruling 
intelligence.  It  was  one  of  his  most  fre- 
quently repealed  doctrines  that  a  know- 
ledge of  tbe  good,  in  general,  was  not  pos- 
sible without  a  knowledge  of  good  in  par- 
ticular: and  tbis  he  vanoualy  applied  :  de- 
ducing from  it  all  such  of  bis  celebrated 
maxims  as  that  every  one  was  ignorant  in 
the  same  proportion  as  he  was  intempe- 
rate. Not,  he  added,  that  mere  hnman 
experience  contained  within  itself  any- 
thing of  Absolute  virtue  or  absolute  sci- 
ence :  all  thot  this  life  furnished  was  a  sci- 
ence and  a  virtue,  that  had  within  it  their 
power  to  strive  continually  for  tbis  su- 
preme good.  Even  wisdom  itself,  such  as 
it  was  found  in  man,  he  did  not  regard  as 
ahsoiulely  a  good  :  no  more,  he  taught, 
than  happiness  itself  was' absolutely  so: 
but  both  were  good  relatively,  as  far  as 
they  ministered  to   good.      Within  such 


*  Some  have  dispulcd  Ihis  opinion:  bat  on  what 
ground  It  would  be  ilifficult  to  say.  Il  is  needless  to 
refer  to  Plato,  every  part  of  whose  philosophy  is  per- 
nded  with  it ;  but  see  the  Memorabilin  of  Xcno- 
phon,  efpedaUy  >a  'lie  1st  "od  4Ih  books,  and  tbe 
Sih  book  of  the  Cyropnd,  oT  the  same  writer.  If 
Socrates  held  any  opinion  at  all,  il  %eeia%  (o  us  cer- 
tain that  be  held  this:  believing  the  soul  of  man  to 
approximate  to  the  Divinity,  and,  in  respect  of  its 
reason  and  invisible  energy,  to  be  considered  immor- 
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principles  as  these  he  presented  an  nna^ 
snilabJe  front  to  the  Bophists  ;  the  sensible 
and  the  supra -sensible  world  were  alike 
within  its  reach,  and  from  both  he  drew  ar- 
guments to  crush  them.  He  made  the 
commonest  afiairs  and  hnsiness  of  life  fnin- 
isters  to  his  doctrine  of  the  reality  and 
truth  of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe  :  he 
made  the  conscience  of  each  individoal 
man  the  awakener  of  that  inner  voice  of 
deity,  in  obedience  to  which,  each  man 
sooner  or  later  acknowledged,  all  life  and 
all  energy  should  he  directed. 

Alas  ior  that  unhappy  Sophist — wheth- 
er a  glorious  leader  in  the  school  or  on 
humble  pupil ;  whether  encouatered  in  the 
Agora  or  Public  Walks,  or  visited  in  his  . 
shop  in  the  city — destined  to  maintain  a 
moral  dispute  with  Socrates  \  How  the 
latent  mockery  with  which  in  the  one  case 
he  would  begin,  humbly  desiring  to  learn 
where  it  was  his  purpose  to  ridicule  and 
expose,  deepened  into  bitter  irony  and 
scorn,  as,  amidst  the  wonder  and  relnc- 
tant  sympathy  of  some  crowd  of  listeners, 
he  laid  bare  the  arrogant  pretender  to  wis* 
dom  and  to  virtue  I  How,  in  the  other, 
the  self-conceited  citizen,  innocently  an- 
swering some  simple  question  about  the 
goods  he  had  for  sale,  would  lind  himself 
imperceptibly  drawn  into  an  argument  on 
the  reality  of  virtue  and  the  obligations  of 
duty,  which  ended  in  such  demonsirotion 
of  his  own  ignorance,  that  he  could  but  ask 
leave  to  learn  better,  and  slink  away  1 
For  it  was  by  the  weapons  of  the  Sophists 
themsclres,  that  Sophistry  was  beaten  thus. 
Out  of  the  mere  Forms  of  thought  and  in- 
struction which  they  had  brought  into  pnb' 
lie  use,  this  formidable  antagonist  dragged 
forth  the  Realities.  Over  the  confused 
mass  of  falsehood  and  absurdity  to  which 
the  Sophists  were  reducing  the  beliefs  of 
men,  his  great  genius  moved,  till  out  of 
that  very  chaos  the  serene  and  awful  shapes 
of  Certainty  and  Truth  arose. 

But  it  is  difficult  thus  to  speak  of  Socra- 
tes, as  a  mere  moral  teacher.  It  is  not 
till,  with  some  favourite  and  favoured  pu- 
pil, we  meet  fiim  in  the  vast  field  of  gene- 
ral human  knowledge,  that  his  inapprecia- 
ble services  to  philosophy  are  recognized, 
and  his  lasting  inflnence  in  the  world  is  un- 
derstood, I 

And  it  is  wi'th  the  same  guide,  the  same 
simple  principles  of  a  Gational  Intelligence 
and  design,  we  also  find  him  there.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  his  weakness  to  refer  to 
a  Genius  that  impelled  him  :  to  apeak  con- 
lin'ially  of  an  Inward  Monitor:   of  a  God 
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whqm  he  obeftd :  and  whme  divine  mis- 
sion he  described  himself  to  be  fulfilling 
by  his  life  ani  labount.  But  without  weak- 
ness, such  a  man  may  really  beliere  him- 
self the  instrument  of  such  n  miasion,  and 
without  BuperBtition  so  declare  himself  to 
others.*  -  And  when,  in  every  part  of  his 
tenching,  we  meet  this  one  guidioe  princi- 
ple, .we  may  content  ourselves  with  haring 
realized  even  the  veritable  shape  and  pal- 
pable presence,  of  this  Genius  or  this  Da- 
mon that  attended  Socrates.  So  inspired 
— as  by  that  aid  he  had  rehuilt  for  his 
countrymen  the  tottering  fabric  o;'  Moral 
duty  and  belief,  he  now  applied  himself  to 
eet  Science  on  a  right  fotindation,  that  the 
whole  future  world  naight  take  their  stand 
upon  it,  and  give  a  new  and  better  shape  to 
all  human  Icnowledge.  \ 

Then  cttme  forth  a  conceptioa  of  Science, 
and  of  the  Method  by  which  it  wb«  to  be  re- 
vealed, still  baaed,  with  simple  grandeur,  on 
the  sense  ofageneral  diffusion  of  iotetligeQce 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature-t  With 
brevity,  it  may  be  thus  stated:  '  Nothing  can 
be  known  except  together  with  the  rest,  and 
along  with  its  relation  to  dl  thinga  beude :' 
and  with  reverence,  its  exposition  may  be 
thus  imaged,  aa  in  the  voice  of  Socrates 
himself. — It  is  vain  for  you  to  explore  the 
doctrines  of  the  School  of  Pythagoras :  you 
have  lost  the  golden  chain  by  which  that 


*  The  Mme  i*  to  be  nid  of  what  the  old  writer* 
deuribc  ai  the  decooniacBl  intimotionB  which  Socrs- 
tea  m  onen  epoke  or,  as  digsnading  him  (eepecislly 
ID  hii  latter  yesn)  fhxD  maaf  things  he  was  abont 
to  undertake,  and  impelling  hiio  to  the  opposite.  He 
rejireieated  them,  it  is  aaid,  to  be  the  pecoJisr  gift 
of  the  gods  to  himself.  And  wh;  shentld  he  not  1 
The  forma  thnnigh  which  passion  addresses  itself 
to  aa  Aleibiades,  are  those  ia  which  the  gods  re- 
veal themselves  to  a  Socrates.  Bat  no  man  with 
such  a  mission  as  the  Athenian  sage  has  ever  failed 
ia  the  stieogth  of  these  presentiments  :  or  even  in 
that  eicitability  of  feeling,  which  will  take  in  some 
part  or  other  of  his  career  a  snperstitioua  form. 
When  Xenophon  makes  him  advise  EuthTdemus  to 
leoonnce  all  idle  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  forms  of  the  gods,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
Icnowing  and  adoring  their  works— he  adds,  that  he 
would  then  acknowledge  "  that  it  was  not  id!)'  and 
withont  cause  tbat  he  himself  spoke  of  demoniacal 
intimations."  The  remark  seems  to  eatubliah  ex- 
actly what  these  intimations  were.  Xenophon,  in 
■  later  passage,  makes  him  guard  his  hearers  against 
the  eqaal  danger  of  Euch  "  a  weak  and  credolons  re- 
lianeeupan  the  assistance  of  the  Deilf,  which  wonld 
necessarily  prove  sobversive  or  destructive  of  a  ra- 
tional direction  of  life  :"  for  those  who  consnlt  the 
oracles  in  matters  within  the  compass  of  hsmNn 
powers,  he  held  to  be  no  Ins  insane  than  Ihoaewho 
msintained  the  all-soScieacy  of  hnmnu  reason. 

t  The  germ  of  tliat  thonght  ia  found  even  in 
Xenoplion. 
yoi:,.  XXX.  25 


umMeracy  of  mse  and  learned  men  would 
themselves  have  bound  togethpr,  what  to  us 
are  mere  disconnected  fragraeats  of  ethics  and 
of  physics.  It  ia  vain  for  yOu  to  attempt  to 
revive  the  physical  School  of  Ionia  :  matter 
is  the  least  part  of  the  material  of  life.  It  ia 
the  worst  vanity  in  you  to  endeavour  to  be 
content  with  the  reasoning  subtleties  of  the 
School  of  Elea :  ^ou  have  before  you  the 
hollow  falsehood  into  which  they  have  be- 
trayed the  Sophists.  In  no  one  of  these 
branchei  of  knowledge  will  True  Science  be 
found  to  rest:  but  in  the  coexistence  and 
intercommunion  of  all.  Without  this  per- 
suasion, you  will  still  be  huued  with  mean^ 
and  nowhere  arrive  at  the  end  ;  you  will  ex- 
plore nature  to  no  purpose,  because  intelli- 
gence withfatJds  herself  from  you  ;  you  will 
niaster  opinion,  and  still  stop  short  of  know- 
ledge. For  myself,  I  do  not  care  what  par- 
ticular system  of  physics  I  follow,  so  long  as 
1  never  suffer  myself  to  forget,  that  nothing  is 
worth  knowing  which  I  cannot  trace  to  some 
intellectual  thought  and  design.  I  am  care- 
less of  elaborating  aystema  of  ethics,  so  long 
aa  I  can  aroiiae  the  world  to  what  abould  be 
rational  and  intentional  in  the  moral  purposes 
of  man,  and  conscious  and  responsible  in  his 
moral  Bction.  It.is  indifferent  to  me  in  what 
particular  external  shapes  the  form  and  stib- 
lecl-matter  of  science  are  set  forth,  so  long  as 
m  its  form  I  am  exercised  clearly,  and  witb 
its  idea  am  familiarized  thoroughly :  so  long 
as  my  views  are  so  sound  and  my  explication 
of  terms  so  precise,  tbat  in  the  thou?bt,  tfaa 
essence  of  a  thing  shall  still  be  apprenended, 
and  in  the  definition,  the  real  nature  of  an 
object  not  fail  to  be  exhibited.*  And,  at  their 
best,  the  value  of  these  separate  departments 
of  investigation  would  seem  little  to  me  but 
for  this,  that  each  is  of  neceanty  interfused 
witb  the  other ;  that  the  intrinsic  value  of 
every  branch  ofknowledge  can  only  be  tested 
by  its  agreement  nilh  all  the  rest :  that  every 
tlwught  of  man  must  give  account  of  itself  to 
every  other  thought :  and  tbat  physics,  ethics, 
dialectics,  are  tut  one.  In  ail  true  thoughts 
scimce  is  the  same.  Au.  bciehcb  forms  onb/ 
WBOLB.  ft  is  Life,  because  in  exhibiting  the' 
lystem  with  which  Divine  Power  has  siu^ 
rounded  existence,  it  ia  all  that  ran  give  life 
value.  It  is  Virtue,  because  without  it  good 
actions  cannot  be  done.    It  ia  the  tnoni  ex- 


■  Even  Xenophon,  so  anxious  to  make  Socrates 
merciy  practical,  admits,  though  in  a  clnmsj;  passage 
of  the  Memorabilia,  that  one  of  his  great  objecW  was 
to  exercise  his  diseiplcs  in  dialectics,  and  teach  them 
to  eoaaider  every  object  in  strict  conformity  to  tite 
geno*  or  notloa  it  .^dooged  to. 
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callence  of  eveiything  tn  evth,  bectuK 
vhatever  ignorance  altempti  cannot  but  be 
vicious  and  despicable.  It  is  the  whole  moral 
value  of  msD  himself,  becauK  it  is  tbe  imder* 
•taadiog  of  hia  own  nature.  It  ih  Gon ;  for 
it  aioDs  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  The 
Good,  and  ofTbe  Keason  which  rules  all  and 
ii  over  all. 

Such,  it  ia  perraitfiid  us  to  imagine,  maj 
have  been  the  voice  of  Socrates — not  in  the 
streets  or  shops  of  the  cify,  instructing  the 
artisans :  Dot  in  the  Agora,  exposing  the 
Sophists:  not  in  the  palaces  of  Athens,  curb- 
ing the  exuberant  talents  and  headstrong  paa- 
lions  of  a  Critias;  or  striving  to  win  over  to 
virtue  and  the  public  good,  the  geniua  and 
■elf  complacency  of  an  Alcibiades ;  or  discuto* 
ing  government  and  counselling  right  conduct, 
to  a  wayward  and  unsettled  Xendphon  ;  or, 
in  tbe  equality  of  age  and  confidence,  con- 
versing with  a  Chzrepbon,  ■  Chterecratea,  or 
a  Crico — but,  in  their  solitary  evening  walk, 
and  with  mind  more  fixed  upon  tbe  Hiture 
than  tha  present,  calmly  exhorting  Plato. 
And  the  hour  that  saw  them  so  together,  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  tboughU  that  were  to  live 
through  all  time.  Then  might  Socrates  ceas< 
to  care,  whether  the  God  should  shorten  o; 
prolong  his  days.  His  dutv  was  dischai^ed 
tiis  deugn  matured:  his  scnool  founded.    I 

/  migbl  take  ages  of  yean,  and  generations  of 
men,  fully  to  accompli^  and  reveal  all  that 
was  bidden  within  that  thought  of  his ;  but 
from  him  that  thought  had  passed ;  and  to- 
wards the  moral  regeneration  of  Ancient 
Greece,  towards  the  perfect  form  of  science 
which  was  in  future  to  light  the  World,  he 
had  given  it  in  trast  for  as  long  as  Greece  an^ 
the  world  should  endure.  There  was  a  Plato 
to  succeed,  who  but  for  this  had  been  the 
most  profitless  of  dreamen;  there  was  an 
Aristotle  to  arise,  who  but  for  this  bad  been 
the  profbundest  at  pedants.  Names  of  such 
vast  significance,  ttuit  when  they  have  passed 
our  lips,  the  whole  after  history  of  philosophy 
■eems  uttered.  For  under  the  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  theae  men  all  of  it  has  since 
existed  that  was  worth  existing :  whether  it 
has  arisen  from  culture  of  the  affections  or 
discipline  of  the  intellect,  whether  it  has  been 
embodied  in  ideal  beauty  or  material  powrr, 
whether  it  has  spoken  of  tbe  eternal  mind 
within  or  erf  tbe  shifting  sense  and  circum- 
stance without. 
None  so  deeply  as  Plato  felt  what  he  had 

J  derived  from  Socrates,  none  ao  nobly  repaid 
H.  Aristotle  knew  also  the  extent  of  hxB 
obligations ;  and  in  speaking  of  them  has 
briefly  and  expressively  recorded  the  whole 
debt  of  the  later  philoaophy.  «"  It  happened," 
he  sayi,  with  an  expreamn  souewlnt  edd^y 


chosen,  "  that  Socntei  wai  th*  first  philoso- 
pher who  gave  uniVeraBl  definitions.  He 
wished  to  reason  systematically,  and  therefore 
he  tried  to  establish  definitiona,  for  definitioot 
are  the  basis  of  systematic  reMoning.  Then 
are  two  things  which  may  be  justly  looked 
upon  as  steps  in  philosophy  due  to  Socntea, 
moucTivs  sEAaoNraos,  and  Itnivkbsal  ntsh 
HiTioHs:  both  of  them  steps  which  belong  to 
the  foundatiooB  of  science."*  Which  belong 
tol  rather  say,  which  art.  Of  the  unpu> 
ttaHty  and  truth  of  such  testimooy  as  this, 
none  will  doubt :  its  entire  meaning  and  value 
will  be  best  understood  by  those,  who  know 
that  this  artof  framing  and  connectii^Dotioot 
correctly  w^  tbe  soul  of  all  the  later  Gre^ 
philosophy  :  that  from  these  two  simple  me- 
thods spnng  even  the  whole  vast  structure  cf 
Aristotle's  labours-t  What  Plato  took  to 
work  out  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  with — for  nfr 
thing  is  so  easy  to  perceive  as  that  he  who 
established  tbe  clear  methodical  coonectkn 
between  a  definition  and  its  object,  fint 
awakened  those  investigations  from  which  the 
ideal  theory  arose} — became  with  Aristotle 
the  instrument  uid  helpmate  of  energy  and 
experience.  And  in  whatever  later  forms  we 
meet  these  Kulers  of  intellect,  whether  the 
region  of  inquiry  ia  that  of  the  senses  or  the 
mind,  the  hving  impulse  of  their  eulieat 
teacher  guides  and  animates  ui  atill. 

In  thus  placii^  Socrates  (where  all  who 
have  rifhtly  discriminated  his  liie  and  laboon 
a^ree  that  he  should  be  placed)  at  tbe  head 
of  the  later  and  more  complete  movement  vi 
philosopby  in  Greece ;  in  claiming  for  him 
the  authorahip  of  a  general  scientific  method 
which  connects  him  with  every  triumph  of 
pbitoaophy  in  later  time  ,-4  all  that  would 


*  Liberties  are  net  seldMa  takeo  in  the  tramli- 
tionoftbialastieDteneei  t)ieorigtD&l,IliererorF,lttd 
better  be  nbjoined.  It  ii  in  the  twelflfa  bodi  •jt  tht 
<  Metapbysies,'  at  tbe  foiutb  Kction :  66%  yif  Imi  i 
riE  ir  duoSuij  &<«piii  imltt,  rm  r"  twumnit  Uym 

,  t  MUton  understood  this  welli 
"  To  nge  PhUosopbr  next  lend  tbine  ear, 
From  HcKTen  descended  to  the  low-ntoTd  bmse 
Of  Socralea;  see  tbere  his  tenement, 
Whom  well-inspired  the  oracle  prononneed 
Wisest  of  men;  fnm  viaut  maitlh  UntdfbrOi 
Mdlifiuoua  Mtrtavu,  that  viaitrti  all  ttit  idLOoU 
Of  Academickn  old  and  new,  with  those 
Bnrnsmed  Peripatirticks,  nnd  tbe  sect 
Epicureen,  sod  tbe  Sloick  serere." 
J  Aristocles  goes  m>  far  ««  to  state  Socnte*  to 
have  been  tbe  tntbor  of  tbe  whole  doctrine  ofidesi: 
bnt  this  is  eipreaslj  conlradicted  by  Aristotle  inJ 
other  great  anlhorillea. 

S  llie  scholsrwho  fint  directed  attentiou  to  IhcM 
Inrgo'  daimi  of  Soctatet,  was  Schletermacher,  wkw 
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Mem  incomjraoiu  in  bii  doctnnes,  u  a  nere 
tnor^t  teacber,  becomes  euilf  explBined.  The 
truth  is,  that,  aa  the  reader  may  already  have 
diaceroeij.  the  Mreagtb  of  Socrates  wai  in  the 
diacDveiy  of  principtra  nther  tban-  the  treat- 
ment of  detajii :  m  every  branch  of  inquiry 
that  was  the  centre  at-  Tuiiicfa  be  itoodf  hu 
excunioM  to  remoter  points  were  rare  and 
few.  Thai,  in  ctbici,  it  wu  enou^  for  him, 
by  certain  slenientar;  trntbi,  to  carry  all  mo- 
lality back  to  that  ever-eodurin^  cooiciout- 
neai,  whence,  in  the  state  or  the  individual,  it 
matt  dways  be  awakened  and  proceed :  ecien* 
tifically  to  develope  ib  apecial  grounda,  and 
the  laws  of  co-onUnation  and  ^reement  in 
tiieae,  was  a  task  he  was  contMit  to  leave  to 
othen.  Improb^le  paaitioas  are  frequently 
■elected by lum i  argiimeiitilbundedoatbem, 
gtavety  and  reicriutdy  urged ;  and  if  it  is  not 
perceived  that  it  ii  neitbra  tot  the  nke  of  tbe 

goutioo  sor  tba  argument  that  ttua  ii  done, 
at  that  some  pbilcaophical  idea  ibould  mean- 
while silently  oiise,  or  tbe  mind  of  tbe  listener 
be  giKduaUy  and  imperceptibly  awi^eoBd  to 
acme  truth  within  itralf,  serious  injustice  wilt 
be  dose  to  this  great  instructor.  Alleys  he 
■eems  to  have  said ;  II  shall  be  my  bunness, 
less  to  utter  truths  than  to  awaken  tbem ;  len 
to  offer  what  might  merel;  qnench  a  tempo- 
nry  thirst,  than  to  open  everlasting  aprings ; 
less  to  give  birth  myself,  than  to  help  into  the 
WM^d  tbe  offspring  1  see  others  in  unavailing 
labour  to  give  birth  to.  Orten  he  rejected 
from  the  affection  of  his  schohn  tbe  name  of 
■age,  the  dignity  of  teacher  of  justice;  and  told 
tbem  they  should  rather  liken  him  to  hia  mo- 
ther Pbnnarete. 

ft  is  dangerous  witboit  these  chiea  to  read 
the  'Memorabilia'  of  Xenophcxi :*  it  is  more 


Tbe  DDteB  IhiDi  other  Bonrces,  we  msy  aJto 
add,  ue  diicieel  and  valoable. 

*  Perhaps  no  work  has  bees  in  certain  panajiei 
more  gnMsIf  miinnderslood :  in  proor  of  which  The 
third  chapter  or  the  first  book  [faliel]' translated  bra 
work  BB  falseljr  lucribad  to  AjiMipptu)  may  be  more 
particolarly  referred  to.  Poetry,  in  the  honoured 
person  of  Akenside,  has  won  exemption  from  this 

Thna,  then,  at  first,  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 
The  lovelf  minislresl  of  Truth  and  Oood 
In  this  dark  worid  i  for  Truth  and  Good  an  one  g 
And  Bfaaty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her. 
With  like  poiticipation. 

A  noble  passatte  ;  at  the  dote  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  one  cf  the  manjr  deeistTe  contradiction*  af- 
tbrded  in  this  great  poem  to  the  chai|x  brought 
against  il  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  about  aa  maeh  truth 
aa  the  like  charge  alnady  noted  against  Socrates, 
that  the  author  nowhere  anticipate*  a  Atnre  wodd, . 
!S  his  bdief  ia  the  aoul^  iauiMr^^. 
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safe  that  ih^  abonid  accompany  us  even 
through  the  'Dialogufs'  of  Plato.  From  the 
lipi  of  Sociates,  we  can  with  difficulty  hvat 
to  hear  such  doctrines  (and  such  are  not  tbe 
least  enduiabte)  as  that  he  who  knovingly 
tells  a  lie  or  does  wrong,  is  a  better  roan  than 
he  who  does  wrong  or  tdia  a  lie  in  ignorance. 
But  what  a  mist  and  painful  darkness  is 
deered  away,  when  we  are  able  to  see  that 
this  is  not  said  with  the  meaning  we  shonld 
apply  to  luch  ezpresMone,  but  in  a  hind  of 
abstract  exercise  and  proof  of  intellect  re- 
moved  from  the  mere  claims  and  duties  of 
sennhle  existence.  In  tbe  brodlinga  thought  ' 
thus,  before  he  sent  it  current  from  his  own 
keeping,  it  was  his  method  to  place  it  in  eveiy 
possible  cnnhination,  and  only  so  far  ea  in  all 
theae  it  preserved  its'validity,  did  he  bold  it  to 
contain  any  given  amount  erf  certainty.  It  is 
unnecewai^  agun  to  direct  attention  to  the 
foundation  of  this  method :  the  essential  con- 
nection of  all  scientific  thought.  All  hia 
prooft  may  be  found  to  hinge  upon  it.  To 
start  from  one  thought,  and  to  be  entan- 
gled in  a  contndictioD  with  any  other,  be  held 
to  be  impoanble :  what  had  been  derived  from 
any  one  point,  if  obtained  by  direct  combina- 
tion, could  never,  he  inusted,  contradict  what 
was  by  tbe  like  means  derived  from  any  other 
pdnt.  In  tbe  instance  adduced,  it  is  in  the 
process  of  substituting  true  for  false  concep- 
tions of  morality  and  knowledge,  that  he  baa 
arrived  at  the  apparent  sophimn.  He  wishes 
that  the  intellectual  man  ia  alone  capable  of 
a  free  mora!  choice, for  good  or  for  evil.  He 
begins  with  some  old  doctrines  on  that  bead 
which  all  admit:  for,  nys  Xenophon,  "aa 
often  as  Socrates  did  not  merely  refute  the 
enois  of  others,  but  attempted  to  demonstrate 
sometfaiirg  himself,  be  took  his  road  through 
propodtions  which  were  most  generally  ad- 
mitted :"  that  is,  he  could  thus  most  easily 
convince  them  Uiat  what  they  supposed  they 
knew,  in  reality  they  did  not  know.  Greatly 
to  show  them,  then,  that  the  moral  and  scien- 
tific should  interpenetrate  each  other — and 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  he  termed  the 
good  was  not  for  the  purely  abstract  ioquirer, 
but  should  be  equally  tbe  zealous  object  of  the 
mv>  and  of  tbe  state,  as  the  highest  flower  of 
individual  and  geneml  action, — he  brought 
tbem  by  a  succesMon  (^  ailments  to  these  { 
conclusions :  that  knowledge  is  the  final  cause 
of  the  will,  and  good  the  final  cause  of  know- 
ledge. No  one  is  willingly  ignorant :  no  one 
knowingly  acts  otherwise  than  for  good.  He 
who  knew  a  thing  to  he  good  would  do  it ;  it 


Led  by  that  hope  sublime,  whose  oloodless  ejre 
Through  the  &ir  toUs  and  oniaffleats  of  Earth 
DisesBS  Um  aMerUfo  reacTTMl  for  HMvsa. 
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U  from  ignonace  of  vbat  h  good  thai  a  mm 
errs  when  he  does  «r ;  it  is  itiToluaUrily 
that  the  bad  are  bad.  That  loan  should  al 
lay  period  of  bis  pilgrimage  oa  earth,  so  far 
■ccomplisb  that  abaolute  Imotrledge  which 
would  comprise  such  perfect  insight  into  his 
real  bappiness  u  to  make  it  imposiible  fer 
'  him  to  act  ia  any  moment  contrary  to  his 
interests,  he  did  not  indeed  believe :  he  ac- 
knowledged nooe  to  be  absolutely  wise  but 
God  :  yet  by  action  and  eflbit  mucb  was  to 
be  attained  even  here,  and  tiie  way  up  to  God 
was  open  to  all  men.  It  was  because  they 
bad  been  betraying  their  utter  ignorance  of 
that,  that  he  was  there  td  teaoh  them  batter. 

His  first  process  with  all  who  entered  bis 
aociety,  says  Xenophon,  was  to  convince 
/  tbem  of  tfaeir  ignoruice  ;  and  any  who  aban- 
doned bim  upon  Ibis,  he  looked  upon  as  foots. 
fat  to  what  bad  he  in  the  first  instance  been 
indebted  for  all  he  had  himself  acquired  1 
To  the  consciouaaess  of  his  own  ignorance. 
It  was  not  till  he  "knew'that  he  did  not 
know,"  that  he  knew  what  it  was  to  know. 
This,  therefore — the  knowledge  of  man's  ig- 
norance— he  made  the  basis  of  philosophical 
investigation.  So  would  faemaik  that  start- 
ing afresh  on  the  punuit  of  science  and  of 
good  }  the  clearing  away  for  the  new  huraao 
race  ;  the  struggle  towards  a  new  goal.  Know 
Yourself,  he  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Delphic 
god :  discover  your  ignorance ;  and  you  will 
then  have  discovered  your  capacity  for  sci- 
ence. In  this  large  view,  rejecting  the  more 
common  imputation  of  irony,  the  maxim 
could  atone  be  fruitful,  as  with  him,  to  all 
great  and  good  purposes,  it  assuredly  became. 
Carefully  mutt  we  discriminate,  too,  between 
what  is  here  implied  by  a  man's  knowing 
himself!  and  that  ultimate  consummation  erf* 
self-knowledge  comprised  in  his  having  tho- 
roughly examined  the  rational  intelligence 
wherein  lay  the  issues  of  things,  and  arrived 
at  some  limited  understanding  (the  Deity 
alone  has  perfect  insight)  of  the  ^stem  of 
nature  in  tlie  midst  of  which  the  Supreme 
Being  had  plated  him.  It  is  to  this  Xeno- 
phon alludes  when  he  says  that  Socrates,  by 
nis  moral  inquiries,  was  the  first  to  instruct 
bis  disciplea  in  the  true  nature  of  the  Gods.. 

For  against  the  atbeiatical  and  materiatten- 
dencies  of  the  Sophistical  School,  it  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  all  his  labours  were,  in  every 
variety  of  f<»m  that  they  aisumed,  xlrenuously 
directed.  To  doubt  that  Socrates  believed  in 
One  God,  is  to  doubt  if  Socrates  existed.  In 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  reason,  and  of  the 
objects  of  intellectual  ti. ought,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral order  of  nature,  in  man  within  and  tbe 
.  world  without,  he  found  One  GoA.  It  ia 
another  question,  anda  very  different,  to  what 


extent  he  was  dicpoaed  to  tolerate  the  deiliei 
(^  the  Greek  state.  In  what  he  says  of  tbal 
mythology,  we  find  everywhere  a  prudent 
caution  :  there  is  nothing  to  discredit  the  ■»• 
timent  attributed  to  bim  by  Xenopbon,  tbtt 
"  a  wise  man  will  worship  the  gods,  according 
to  tbe  institutions  of  the  state  to  wbicb  he  be- 
longs:" but  it  is  certain  that  hediscouDlminc- 
ed  all  humui  figures  of  the  gods,  and  ploced 
always  above  tbem,  in  eternal  unity  lad 
superintending  providence,  The  Divine.  Se- 
ver losing  sight  of  this,  it  may  be  admitted, 
without  danger  of  any  misunderdandiag,  thtl 
he  believed  in  omniscient  and  omDiprtseot 
deities,  which  ruled  in  obedience  to  that  liw 
of  goodness,  and  had  no  attributes  incooHsteDt 
with  those  of  the  Supmne.  For  in  tbe  pret- 
ence of  such  a  belief,  be  might  fairly  tmt 
many  points  to  wbicb  the  vulgar  atlscbed 
great  importance,  as  "roatters  of  diSerencf,  en 
which  it  was  neither  possible  nor  very  dean- 
ble  to  arrive  at  any  certain  condnsioD  f  ud 
might  in  truth  consider  "  tbe  popular  mytho- 
logy as  so  harmless  that  its  language  and  litei 
might  be  innocently  adopted.""  Into  «nj 
Rcientific  inquiry  as  to  tbe  essence  or  asture 
of  the  One  God,  he  never  entered:  whatmsy 
bn  called  his  more  strictly  theological  bi|u- 
menta,  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  removd; 
of  causes  of  unhelieC  These  he  held  (o  turn 
for  tbe  most  part  on  the  scorn  with  which  meo 
are  apt  to  discredit,  what  dieir  outward  seue) 
cannot  at  once  discern  or  make  palpable.  A 
narrow  and  ill-judged  acorn,  be  said  :  for  io 
all  things  the  best  is  unseen  ;  is  in  its  e€ectt 
only  to  be  noticed,  felt.  The  ruling  prion- 
ple  within  us,  is  the  soul ;  in  respect  of  it* 
reason  and  energy  approiimating  to  the  Di* 
vinity;  partakingindeed  of  Hisnatnte,uidt<) 
be  considered  immortal;  this,  nevenheles, 
certainly  cannot  be  discerned.  On  tbe  other 
band,  he  added,  he  who  has  emancipated  bin- 
self  from  all  foolish  deure  to  behold  soms  [xl- 
pable  and  substantial  shapes  of  the  godi,  mt]' 
soon  recognize  tbe  operatidns  of  Deity  wiilii^ 
him,  for  the  gods  have  implanted  moua' 
mind  a  knowledge  of  their  power.  EiiaUii^ 
ing  this  spiritual  governance,  it  had  bem  his 
duly  to  bring  it  forth  in  action.  Action  right- 
ly directed,!  he  laid  down  to  be  the  highest 
and  worthiest  exercise  of  man's  ficulUe^ 
Knowing  the  good  it  is  bis  duty  to  do,  and 
acting  it,  would  always  build  up  bappiaw 
for  him  here.  Among  the  means,  wtat  « 
termed  wisdomi^  was  all  inclusive :  it  migU 


•These  are  the  expressions  of  Bishop  TIW- 
wall,  who,  in  hienmn  sdmiiable history  (iv.,  p.  Ssali 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Phndrm  whic*  se«ni»» 
throw  great  light  on  the  nature  sai*  *«««  «  <" 
conformity  of  Socrates  to  the  state  religton, 
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bn  said  to  espms  dl>the  virtiies:  he  Rome- 
times  called  it  rooderBtlon.*  Among  the  dw 
ties  of  man  to  fainuelf,  he  placed  contineDce 
and  counge  first :  towards  othen,  be  added,  his 
duties  were  all  compriaed  in  justice,!  which 
he  chsiracterized  as  the  fulfilment  of  human 
and  divine  laws.  It  ts  needless  to  repeat  that 
be  insisted  on  the  inseparable  unioQ  of  true 
happiness  and  virtue.  The  practice  of  virtae, 
indeed  ;  that  is,  theiiontinual  endeavour  to  do 
all  the  good  of  which  our  faculties  are  oapa-  j 
bin  )  he  set  down  u  merely  another  name  fori 
reliston  :f  for  that  was  the  true  homage  to ' 
tender  to  the  Divinity.  I^ally,  all  arts  and 
•cieocea  which  had  no  reference  to  these  his 
practical  views  of  life  and  of  its  duties,  he 
characterized  on  every  occasion  as  vain,  with- 
out objectjandunacceptabletoGod. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
sweeping  sense  too  often  given  to  it,  of  an  Utter 
contempt  in  his  latter  days  fof  the  putsuita  of 
physical  philoftophy.§  It  has  been  the  object 
here  to  snow  that  such  a  feeling  would  ^ve 
contradicted  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  all  the 
teaching  of  Socrates. H  It  was  agamst  its  false 
direction  he  made  war,  not  against  the  devel- 
optnent  of  its  truths  which  might  be  made 
useful  to  mankind.  Itwaaitsprofitless  appli- 
cation be  denounced  (as  in  his  own  youth  he 
bad    learnt  and   followed  it),   not   its  em- 


's-u^parC'i,  ■  »ord  difficult  of  tnnBlation,  bni 
moat  saftly  nndeistood  mi  the  opposite  of  excess. 

$  lu  these  pnimits,  as  well  as  ia  ethical  science, 
tt  is  scarcely  neceBsaiT  to  laf,  Socisles  Is  sdmitted 
by  all  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  his  age.  In  the 
seiences  he  held  of  the  least  vnlue,  as  geometry  and 
■itionomf,  his  Bttainments  are  described  by  Xeno- 
ptaoD  to  have  gone  far  beyimd  the  educated  atandord 
of  the  time. 

n  An  excellent  remorli  by  Bchleiermacher  on  a 
passage ofttaeMemoiabiliavillillastrBtethi).  Xen- 
^ophon  there  says  that  Socrates  in  his  riper  years  not 
only  hisiseirgsTe  up  bQ  application  to  uatornl  pbi- 
loBopby,  but  cndeaTonred  to  withhold  others  from  il, 
and  directed  them  to  the  consideration  of  httmsn  af- 
ftire.  Bnl,  as  Echleiermacher  argues,  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  taken  mast  lie  much  less  general  than 
that  nanallj  given  to  it.  For  how  coiild  Socrates 
have  said  so  gensrallT  that  the  things  which  depend 
on  Ood  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
before  those  which  depend  on  man  have  t>cen  des- 
patched, since  not  only  are  the  latter  coaaected  in  a 
Tarjety  of  ways  with  the  former,  tint  even  among 
things  hiunan  there  most  be  some  of  greater  moDient, 
Mhers  of  less  j  some  of  nearer,  otliers  of  more  >«mi>Ie 
concern  ?  and  t!ie  proposition  would  Iced  to  the  con- 
cluiion  that  before  one  was  brought  to  its  eooiple- 
lioo,  not  even  the  investigation  of  aaother  should  be 
b^na.  Thiswonld  not  OAly  have  endangered  the 
cmdact  af  life,  bat  destroyed  the  Socntle  idea  of 
science — slready  given — "  that  nothing  ean  be  knowi 
exeept  tonther  with  the  rest,  and  along  with  its  re 
hfioB  to  all  things  iMside."  And  see  TblrlwaU' 
ramsAs  on  tba  sntqect  in  the  siilh  nnmlier  of  th 
Philokvieal  MsscsBi. 


ployment  wifh  sdbmisaien  (a  right  reason- 
When  Bacon  uttered  his  magnificent  invective 
against  the  scboolmen,  it  was  because  they  shut 
up  their  minds  in^Uc^isms  as  theysbut  their 
bodies  up  in  cloisters,  and  wasted  tha  solid 
substance  of  science  cm  the  empty  cobwebs  of 
leamiag.  And  this  was  the  objection  of  Sc^ 
crates  to  the  physical  intjuiries  of  his  day.  h 
find*  iiluifration  in  a  passage  of  the  Pbicdon, 
to  which  its  historical  chamctet*  givesa  lively 
interest.  Sitting  on  bb  bed  in  prison,  (he  \ 
philosopherspeaks  to  his  surrounding  disciples, 
for  the  last  time,  of  bis  hub  in  the  divine  res- 
son^  and  its  .influence  in  the  woiU.  He  re- 
fers to  the  docttines  of  Anaxagoras ;  to  (he  de- 
light with  which  he  first  heard  of  the  divine 
intellect  having  been  set  forth  in  his  teaching 
as  the  cause  of  things ;  and  to  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment he  felt  when  on  examining  his  wnt- 
mgs  be  discovered  that  this  divinity  of  intellect 
was,  after  all,  lii(le  more  than  the  slave  of  sun- 
dry material  causes.  "  Hiswhole  performance," 
be  adds, "  seemedto  me  to  reach  no  further  than 
ifamsn  should  say,  Socratesdoea  all  that  hedoea 
according  to  reason,  and  yet  aderwards,  when 
called  to  explain  why  I  am  sittinghere,  should 
account  for  it  by  alleging  many  things  as  to 
the  posture  and  coltocatioo  of  my  limbs,  as  to 
my  bones,  joints,  and  nerves,  by  which  sitting 
is  rendered  possible;  instead  of  saying  that 
af>.er  the  Athenians  thought  fit  to  condemn  me, 
I  thought  it  fit  to  be  here,  and  patiently  wait 
the  execution  of  my  sentence.  For  1  can 
swear  that  these  nerves  and  bones  should  long 
ere  now  hove  been  translated  to  Megara  or 
Bffiotia,  if  I  bad  not  been  still  persuaded  (hat 
it  was  better  and  more  fit  for  me  to  endure  the 
punishment  I  am  doomed  to  by  my  country, 
than  to  flee  like  a  slave  or  a  banished  person." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  denun- 
ciation of  Socrates  before  the  restored  de- 
mocracyt  of  Athens,  and  brought  about  the 
imprisonment  referred  to  here,  will  not  admit 
of  discussion  in  a  place  exclusively  set  apart 
to  the  statement  of  opinion  and  its  historical 
results.  But  some  facts  and  suggestions  must 
be  offered,  to  lead  intelligibly  to  that  conduct 
of  Socrates  on  his  trial  and  at  the  eve  of  hi> 
death,  by  which,  greatly  gathering  up  in  the 
sudden  crisis  every  object  of  his  life,  he  put 
upon  them  the  final  stamp  of  immortality. 

Socrates  loved  Athens.^    Through  all  the 

■  Admitted  by  the  best  seholars :  Echleiennocher, 
Hitter,  and  others, 

t  In  a  modem  tragedy  on  (he  subject  of  Socrates, 
the  author  (a  man  of  learning  loo)  represents  the 
condemnation  of  Socrates  as  the  act  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrnnts  and  Crilias  aS  (he  presidinj^  judge !  ) 

{  If  is  right  to  snlqoin,  that  when  asked  why 
Athens  was  so  dear  to  him,  the  answer  he  most  fre- 
qaentty  gave  was> "  fin  the  fiwdom  of  life  it  insur- 
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obangw  ef  the  IVlopaonanan  wir,  flzcepting 
Vhea  engaged  ip  the  duties  ivhich  u  &  sol- 
dier be  discharged  so  bravely,  he  had  lived 
kod  taught  tberu  j  amidst  all  those  changes, 
perhapf  the  only  man  in  the  city  unniaTed 
by  interest  or  b^  passion.  From  tbe  elevatioo 
of  his  UDswerviDg  sature,  he  had  looked  as 
from  a  diataat  we  on  all  the  shifting  violence 
that  passed,  m  resisted  the  democracy ;  he 
resisted  the  oligarchy ;  be  resisted  every  form 
of  temptation;  He  vas  very  poor*,  what 
little  income  be  realized  from  the  bumble 
trade  in  sculpture  inherited  from  faia  father, 
he  bad  surrendered  to  devote  himself  to  phi- 
losophy ;  the  means  of  existence  were  barely 
within  bis  reach:  but  thus,  though  followed 
by  all  the  wealthiest  youth  of  Athens,  be  pre- 
ferred to  continue.  He  declined  lucrative 
offices  in  the  state :  he  would  not  accept  land 
from  Alcibiades ;  nor  slaves  from  Channides : 
and  what  the  practical  character  of  his  daily 
life  was,  the  pure  objects  to  which  it  was  ex- 
clusively devoted  best  bear  witness  to.  Yet 
in  this  ornament  of  his  nature  and  his  coun- 
try, the  great  comic  poet  of  Greece  could  only 
■ee  a  blight  upm  AUiens  and  an  enemy  to  the 
wellare  of  man.  It  would  be  an  error  almost 
ai  grievous  m  his  own,  to  accuse  Aristopbsnes 
of  a  want  of  uncerity  in  this,  or  of  asettled 
.  evil  intention.  The  worst  that  can  with  cer- 
(  tainty  be  said  of.  him  in  reference  to  it,  must 
be,  that  he  was  so  devoted  a  lover  of  the  an- 
cient times  and  the  ancient  system  of  educa- 
tion, so  exclusively  possessed  with  the  old 
'Greek  spirit  of  profound  reverence  for  esla- 
blished  authority  and  the  propriety  of  abso- 
lute submission  to  it,  that  whether  the  thought 
and  reason  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  that 
unconscious  and  unreflecting  homage  to  set- 
tled laws,  were  true  or  false — wheUier  it  was 
intended  to  debase  or  to  elevate  mankind — 
he  was  too  full  of  indignant  objection  at  the 
starting  of  any  such  questions,  to  pause  and 
inquire.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  Athenian 
reverence  br  the  maxims  and  usages  of  anti- 
quity should  be  in  any  form  undermined  j 
and  that  subjects  "  never  before  contemplated, 
but  at  an  awful  distance,"  the  being  and  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  or  the  obligations  arising 
from  domestic  and  civil  relations,  should  be 
submitted,  no  matter  in  what  shape,  to  "  close 
and  irreverent  inspection."*  From  the  point 
of  view  at  wbich  he  stood,  and  from  which 


ed."  Socrates  dreaded  nothing  so  rauch  as  depen- 
dence) prized  notliing  bo  mueb  as  freedom.  So  far 
did  he  carry,  indeed,  wbat  lias  been  called  his  "  ei- 
■ggeniled  spirit  of  independence,"  Ihat  be  refased 
on  one  occasion  to  visit  the  tynuit  Archdans,  bo- 
CBQie  be  eonld  liever  make  bira  a  like  rrturo  tor  his 
bospilalitf. 
•  See  the  view  takaa  hf  TbiHwaU,  vol.  iv.,  p.  UO. 


mncdiotiy  considenttoM  cmld  mpor*  toA 
a  man,  he  might  refuse  to  acknowltHlge  any 
diiitinction  between  Socrtitesand  the  Sophists: 
and  to  the  grief  and  amazemeai  of  afttjitiiDe, 
though  not  without  the  highest  excellence  of 
purpose  of  wbich  his  style  ofjodgmakt  allow- 
ed, be  elected  to  do  this.  Of  Socrates  pei- 
sonaily,  it  is  lair  as  well  u  charitable  to  >n^ 
pose  that  the  great  wit  can  at  this  time  bava 
known  no  more  than  the  commonest  artisan 
of  Athens,  who  had  laiubed  at  bis  Silenni 
figure,  been  nonplussed  Oy  bis  questions,  or 
shared  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  lively 
crowd  at  soms  ludicrous  disaster,  in  which 
bis  £ts  of  absence  had  percbsnc«  involved 
him.  But  knowing  so  much  as  this,  even 
charity  cannot  but  see  the  full  force  of  tempta- 
tion to  a  comic  poet  to  bring  such  k  £gun 
and  such  a  manner  on  the  sl^;e ;  aod  sup- 
poaiui^  AiiatophBDea  to  have  bera  once  beset 
by  a  doubt  or  a  misgiving,  can  understand 
how  this  would  end  it. 

UpcBi  the  st^  accordingly  Aiiatopbaaea 
exhibited  ihe  philosopher.  In  the  comedy  of 
the  'Clouds,'  he  extuusted  his  wonderful  in- 
vention to  heap  ridicule  on  Socrates.  Plain 
and  sorrowful  are  the  inconsistencies  of  ge- 
nius, when  by  any  faJseinSaence  unjustly  di- 
rected, and  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
delusim  which  aimed  such  a  satire  sigaiiut 
such  a  man,  must  have  revealed  itself  to  the 
lowest  and  blindest  intellect  in  the  theatre, 
when,  in  one  part  of  the  comedy,  Socrates 
was  shown  as  a  pocn',  miserable,  barefooted 
creature,  and  in  the  other  as  at  the  receipt  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  poundsf  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  single  scholar.  The  extent  of  im- 
mediale  success  which  attended  this  attack  on 
the  philosopher,  is  indeed  shown  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  though,  with  all  its  c<Httradic- 
tions,  beyond  question  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  poet,  the  comedy  failed.  Within  a 
year  from  the  time  when  the  '  Knights'  had 
carried  off  the  first  prize  by  scclarotfioa,  the 
'  Clauds'  did  not  even  obtain  an  inferior  prize^ 
An  accident  has  proved  that  Aristophanes, 
with  some  bitterness  of  feeling,  altered  it  for 
exhibition  in  the  following  year,  tbongb  be 
did  not  venture  to  produce  it.  The  original 
work  has  reached  us,  with  an  address  for  the 
anticipated  second  performance  :  in  which  he 
complains  of  injustice  done  to  it  as  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  compositiona,  and  directs 
his  complaint,  not  in  any  respect  against  the 


■  A  talent.  Aboat  244^.  We  are  aofawaro  that 
these  cootraiiiGtioiia  have  b«en  painted  oat  in  pnwf 
of  the  itate  of  opinion  and  knowli^te  respecting 
Socntes  in  which  Aristophanes  conceived  and  con- 
structed the  comedy. 

t  AristiqihaneB  was  beaten  on  this  0( 
by  Cratinns  and  Amipsiaa. 
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pmiSing  jiitlgri,  bat  phinly  wi6  dittincOj' 
ftgainst  the  audience  themselves.  The  au- 
dience then,  it  may  be  concluded,  took  the 
matter,  as  they  not  seldom  did,  into  their  own 
bands;  nor  need  the  tradition*  be  rejected 
which  states  Alcibiadei  and  his  friends  to  have 
'mustered  strongly  on  the  occanon,  and  that, 
while  the  representation  proceeded,  Socrates 
himseir  was  seen  prominently  standing  on  one 
of  the  benches  in  the  theatre,  laughing  hearti- 
ly. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  phitoaopfaer,  for 
some  years  longer,  certainly  lived  down  the 
poet ;  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  no  more  shut 
up  his  school,  than  the  later  tried  edict  of 
Critias  and  the  tyfBnti:f  but  yet  it  would 
have  cost  a  ahrewd  obterrer  little  trouble  to 
discern,  that  the  poet's  turn  was  inevitably 
coining  round.  Whatever  the  ultimate  iaue 
in  matters  of  political  concern,  SocrsCes 
already  doomed. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  intervened  between 
the  production  of  the  '  Clonds'  and  the  ftll  of 
the  Anarchy,  every  new  reverse  would  seem 
to  have  afflicted  the  people  with  a  new  super- 
stition. A  general  spirit  of  licentiousness 
atood,  aa  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  stand, 
between  a  recklesaly  growing  scepticism  in 
the  upper  classes,  and  a  deplorably  growing 
fenalicism  in  the  lower.  Thus  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  Critias,  in  the  full  indulgence  of 
bis  vice  and  tyranny,  made  no  secret  of  fats 
contempt  for  the  vulgar  opinion,  and  in  oAe 
ofhia  works  declared  that  all  religions  were 
mere  political  contrivances,  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  human  laws :  on  the  other, 
the  orgies  of  the  Tbracian  goddess  Cotytto,  of 
the  Phryajian  Bacchus,  or  the  god  Sabazius, 
enabled  the  common  crowds  of  Athena  to  in- 
dulge at  once  their  gron  debaucheries,  and 
their  new  and  degrading  auperstitiooi.  The 
question  into  whose  bands  political  power 
would  All,  kept  doubtfiil  only  the  manner  of 
the  philosopher'a  fate ;  and  when  the  fidi  of 
the  Anarchy  settled  that,  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  end.  The  day  had  come  for  the  success 
of  the  '  Clouds,'  on  a  more  tragic  theatre.j: 


*  PreicrTed  b;  the  poel'a  aneienl  ooniiaentatMS. 

t  Xuiopkon  distineil;  uys  that  the  edict  forbid- 
diag  an;  one  to  teach  the  art  of  ipealimg  (idyar 
TlynO  was  umed  at  BociKlef,  though  he  did  not 
profess  that  art,  to  fomiih  ■  pretext  to  Ciitiu 
(wbam  he  had  deepir  offeaded  jast  bdbre  br  Rrtmg 
repnwr  at  his  Tics*}  lo  forbid  the  [diilaaopher  his 
usual  disputatioas. 

t  There  is  no  reason  to  doobt,  as  some  scholars 
bave done,  what  eonlempcmrT BQthorities  declare: 
^  that  the  corned)'  of  Aristophanes  ultimately,  though 
not  immedlatelf,  teaded  to  the  death  of  Soentesi 
.The  doubt  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  strong; 
opinioas  expressud  bf  Gchleiensacbcr,  Wolff,  Ast, 
■nd  others,  as  to  the  absence  of  any  snch  intention 
on  the  part  of  Aristophanes  when  he  wrote  th 
'Clouds.'    But tbia  is  oDlrbalftfae  question.    In 


Its  Jut  scene  had  closed  with  denunciations  of 
the  impious  blasphemies  against  Ifae  old  gods 
uttered  by  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  and  with 
preparations  for  burning  down  and  rooting  out 
their  schools.  In  exact  conformity,  intole- 
e  began  its  persecutions :  selecting  for  iti 
blow  the  man  most  generally  known  aa 
the  Sophistical  leader. 

A  charge  of  impiety  was  lodged  against 
Protagoras  by  a  person  oftbenameof  P^'tb* 
darus;'  and  with  so  much  popularity  and 
success,  that  the  accused  was  condemned  to 
death  without  the  trouble  or  delay  of  a  regu- 
lar trial.  If  the  investigation  bad  taken 
place,  satisfactory  proof  was  ready,  that,  for 
entertainment  of  a  select  circle  assembled  ia 
the  house  of  the  sophistical  Euripides,  tbe 
prisoner  bad  read  a  work  written  by  btmaelf 
on  the  nature  of  tbe  Gods,  the  openiof  de- 
claration  c^  which  was,  that  he  had  been  ua>  ) 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  Gods  existed  or 
not ;  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  being  great  bindran- 
ces  in  tbe  way  of  such  knowledge.  Happily 
for  ProtBgoras,^  he  escaped  execution ; 
though  bis  death  in  voyaging  to  Sicily  imme- 
diately after  was  attributed  to  tbe  special  ia- 
tervention  of  the  outraged  deities;  but  tbe 
Athenian  court  took  care  that  this  book  should 
not  escape.  It  was  publiclr  burnt  in  the 
Agora,  all  possessors  of  copies  having  been 
ordered  by  proclamation  to  give  them  up. 
Thus  the  opening  declaration,  the  only  u- 
leged  matter  of  offence  -in  it,  U  ell  that  ha* 
come  down  to  posterity.^  The  ancient  be- 
liefs and  old  educational  institutions  having 

loief  bat  well  written  article  on  this  subject,  Victor 
CousinreDmriui   "Je  mis  treSi.eonvaincu que  ja- 

contrc  Socrate,  et  que  dus  La  NiUit,  qnt  fhrent 
jouea  via; t^rois  bus  KVvnt  i'aceoation,  il  ne  stM- 
feait  pas  le  cooins  da  moode  a  pi^porer  cette  aocti- 
salioo :  mais  si,  abstraetion  faite  des  intentions 
d'Aiisloplutae,  on  vent  conclBre  da  Banqoet  que  la 
pidce  des  Nuiti  n'eut  auenne  influeace  sui  le  proc^ 
de  Sncrate  el  ne  b'j  ntpporte  d'aocune  maniere, 
i'aroae  qu'il  m'est  impassible  de  partager  celle  opi- 
nion."   Such  ia  also  the  view  taken  by  TliitlwalL 

■  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  SI :  tbe  datea  onmmnnly  nam- 
ed for  the  BccusatioD  of  Protagoras  are  very  donht 
foL  But  the  time  here  usigaed  agrees  with  that 
selected  in  Thirlwali's  history.  8ehleicTmaeher(ia 
his  introductioD  to  the  Protagoras  of  Plato)  would 
Gi  it  eariier :  u  esrly  as  the  beginning  of  Uie  92d 
Olympiad:  and  he  aanunefl  that  the  Si^hislical 
leader  died  in  banishment.  Bnt  he  gives  no  aolE- 
dent  reasons  for  those  views. 

f  If  Plato  is  to  be  Inttted,  Bophistry  became  mor« 
rampant  Ibaa  ever  in  a  Uts  dsjt,  and  avenged  itself 
for  this  tempoiwy  dlseomfitnrc.  Sot  Plato  ii  not 
always  to  be  trusted  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

af'x*t  Ai0ifra>  f'tfditn'    "The  paBsage  haabcatt 
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Iwea  thua  IxMj  UKited,  it  vua  thought 
right  to  proceed  willi  greater  show  of  d^ib-  j 
erative  justice  against  the  second  eeteclvd 
victim.  I 

In  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-third  yea  [ 
before  Chri«t,'  a  young  tragic  poel,  oanied  f 
Melitui,  went  to  the  Archon  klagr  of  Atheiii,  < 
and,  binding  himaelf  to  proiecule,  delivered | 
in  tbii  paper.  "Melitus,  son  of  Melltus  ofi 
the  borough  uf  Pilthoa,  declares  these  upon  [ 
oath  against  Socratea,  aon  of  Sophronticua,  of: 
the  borough  of  Alopec«  :  Socratea  is  guilty  of; 
not  believuig  in  the  goda,  which  the  state  be>  j 
lievea  in,  end  of  introducing  other  new  di> ' 
vinities  -.1  he  is  moreover  guilty  of  corrupt- 1 
ing  the  young.  Penalty — Dbath."  With' 
this youngaccuser,  ivhu  thus  exerted  the  legal 
right  of  affixing  due  pnuishmeat  to  the  crime 
he  denounced,  were  associated  two  other 
prosecutors;  an  obccure  orator  or  lawyer,  Ly< 
con  ;  and  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  political 
inituence,  Anytus,^  by  whom,  there  is  littl 
doubt,  the  proceeding  was  set  on  foot,  and  ij 
whom  its  whole  strength  was  centted.  '  And 
if  anything  could  have  added  to  the  grief  with 
which  Aristophanes,  after  twenty  years'  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the 
man  he  bad  assailed,  may  be  supposedjl  to 
have  witnessed  the  fatal  direcuc»i  thus  given 
to  the  very  language  of  hia  own  satire,  it 
must  have  been  the  bitter  circumstance,  that 
the  chai^  was  nominally  entered  by  a  youth 
whose  feeble  pretensions  to  poetry  he  had 
publicly  ridiculed,ir  and  in  reality  sustained 


byaleftder  (^  that  tribe  Of  demsgsgiKS  whom 
be  pursued  through  life  with  such  a  perfect 
haired.  Nor  is  the  feeling  with  which  im- 
partial and  distant  observers  are  disposed  to 
contemplate  in  one  of  the  leaders  of  thecoun- 
ter-revolution  against  the  tyrants  of  Atheo^ 
the  chief  accuser  and  foe  of  Socrates,  leu 
raoumful  or  lesa  hitler. 

Thn  actual  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  Ibr 
last  great  scene  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious  coQ- 
demned,  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
rise  and  mission  of  his  greatest  scholar,  that 
we  shall  treat  of  them  in  the  account  we  pro- 
pose to  give  of  the  Philosophy  of  PUfou 


*  Tha  first  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad. 

t  The  Dugistrate  who  hod  j  ariNlurtiaii  in  tiratteis 
of  TcUgioa, 

i  The  phrase  Is  it  ft  mri  taiiiina — and  taneh 
diaeaMioD  has  passed  oa  the  meaoing  of  the  last 
wtird,  to  which  it  is  not  neces9ai7  to  advert.  The 
whole  three  words  quoted,  ma:r  he  said  to  have  been 
■pecialljr  (elected  with  a  view  to  their  easy  meaiw 
of  vmiiouy  and  wide  appUcatioo.  Inlolersnce  iii 
rightly  fond  of  sneh  expreasions. 

$  Like  Clean,  he  h«d  l>een  a  tanner,  and  realized 
enomiDtu  wealth  in  trade.  His  pcditiMl  importance 
mait  haveheea  great,  sincehe  wasineladed,  by  the 
Thirty,  in  the  same  decree  of  banishment  with 
Thrasybnliu  and  Alcibiodes,  and  htli  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  anny  at  Fhyte. 

n  If  Ailstophaaes  had  not,  in  the  interim,  become 
more  alive' to  the  real  cbaracteT  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
.  whose  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  master  ittiver 
failed  him,  would  not,  even  in  fiction,  hq^  intro> 
duced  the  poet  and  the  phitoaqpher  on  fdendly  terms 
M  in  hii  Dialogne  of  the  Banqnet,  some  four  years' 
dale  before  the  trial  and  death.  The  nme  may  be 
aaid  of  his  epigram  on  the  geniiu  of  .the  great  come- 
dian. Hore  political  ngieement  would  not  have 
nvalled  against  a  coDnter-assumption  to  that  of  the 

T  Melitns  is,  with  Sannyrion  and  Cinesias,  deputy 
to  Hades  in  the .'  Proga  i'  being  selected  on  acconnt 
of  Ids  ligltt  wei^it,  and  aatonl  tendency  to  tiie  kw- 
«r  tegioms. 

■f 


Art.  IV. — K»  Mfruge  de  Garfon  en  Fro- 
vinct.  (A  Provineial  Bachelor's  Hoasc- 
ho1d.>  Pv  H.  de  Bauac.   Paria.    I6ii. 

It  was  observed  a  few  weeka  since  ia  tha 
Qttotidunne,  that  the  repose  of  the  Prutt, 
disturbed  bv  the  laurels  tbe  DibaU  had 
won  through  ita  feailleton  writers,  was  at 
Inst  restored :  aince  the  '  Goualeuaa*  of 
Monsieur  Sue  had  found  a  rival  in  the 
'  Rnboiiilleuee'  of  Monsieur  de  Balzac. 
We  have  before  explained  that  the  feuil- 
ietou  of  the  newspaper  has  become  the 
popular  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  French  novelist  and  his  read- 
ers: but  this  agreement  as  to  the  tales  in 
question,  admitting  the  great  talent  com- 
mon to  both,  is  about  the  only  one  be* 
tween  Balz&c  and  Sue.  '  BaboQilleuse' 
and  '  Goualeuae'  are  pictures  widely  dif- 

We  are  not  going  to  compare  them,  or 
to  contrast  the  genius  of  the  two  men. 
Our  opinions  hare  been  freely  expreaaed 
respecting  both,  and  tbe  caution  with 
which  both  should  be  read.  We  are  to 
know  an  author  by  his  fruits;  but  those 
fruita  we  should  be  careful  boiv  to  choose, 
and  not  take  them  in  iha  spring  whan  they 
green,  or  in  the  winter  when  they  are 
en.  Judge  Balzac  by  hia  'Recherche 
de  I'Ahsolu,'  hia  'Pete  Goriot,'  bia  'Eu- 
genie G[«ndet,'  bis  'Peau  de  Chagrin,'  faia 
'Cesar  Berottaau,'  and  otttera  which  have 
marked  his  place  in  literature:  and  that 
place  will  seem  to  you  justly  and  deserv- 
edly of  the  very  firat  rank  in  thia  class  of 
fiction.  Balzac  is  at  once  a  painter  of  tha 
Flemish  school,  and  a  high  artist  of  ba> 
man  pHSsion.  The  combination  ia  rare 
,deed. 
It  ia  atrongly  narked  in  the  praacnt  tale, 
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some  description  of  which  we  will  there- 
fore give.  It  may  Tank  among  the  beller 
Bpecimeni  of  Balzac's  genius,  and  is  only 
not  niODttg  the  best,  because  its  nicety  of 
detail  in  external  matter  is  peihaps  more 
prominent  than  its  mastery  of  the  secrets 
of  the  heart.  The  little  town  selected  as 
the  seal  of  the  Menage  de  Gnr^on  en  Pro- 
vince, is  that  of  Issoudun  in  Berry ;  whither 
the  poor  mother  of  two  sons  goes  to  im- 
plore aid  of^n  only  brother,  unseen  for 
thirty  years. 

A  few  words  will  sketch  the  two  sons. 
The  elder,  the  handsome  youth,  the  moth- 
er's  favourite,  is  one  of  Balzac's  choicest 
ruffians.  Starting  as  an  officer  of  the  em- 
pire, his  advancement  in  life,  ending  with 
the  hundred  days,  has  left  ample  time  to 
encoumge  a  tendency  to  billiards  and 
brandy.  Thence,  by  the  love  of  pjsy  na- 
turally conducted  to  dishonesty,  he  has 
{ilundered  a  public  office  to  which  he  be. 
onged,  and  been  only  saved  from  the  gal- 
leys by  his  mother's  ruin.  His  nest  ex- 
ploit has  been  lo  rob  an  aged  widow  of 
the- sum  she  had  slowly  amassed  to  pnr- 
chaae  some  long-cherish?d  numbers  in  the 
lottery  :  this  widow  dying  of  the  shock 
when  they  are  drawu  prizes.  Finally, 
choosing  a  higher  walk  in  life,  he  has 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Bour- 
bons, nnd  is. enclosed  m  the  Lnzemboarg. ' 
Still  he  is  his  mother's  favourite  ;  for  he  I 
wns  o  bold  boy,  and  grew  a  handsome 
young  man  ;  and  showed  to  advantage  n  ' 
brillient  uniform,  and  the  cross  obtained  I 
at  Montereau.  Whereas,  his  brother,  un  ' 
artist  in  spite  of  disconragetnent,  with  i 
hair  falling  disordered  on  his  brosd  fore- 1 
head,  eyes  always  cast  down,  and  ab- 1 
strncted  manner,  has  few  eitlerior  advan- 
tages, and  becomes  daily  more  timid,  more 
concentrated  within  hiraBelf:  as  with 
those  who  feel  themselves  not  loved,  and 
grow  less  likely  ever  to  be  so  from  very 
despair  of  the  power. 

Madame  Bridau,  then,  the  mother  of 
Philip  the  soldier  and  Joseph  the  artist, 
sets  forth  in  company  with  Joseph  for  Is- 
soudun :  encouraged  by  a  letter  from  her 
godmother,  one  Madame  Hochoo,  advising 
her  to  hasten  without  delay,  since  her 
brother  has  a  connexion  little  likely  to 
remind  him  of  doing  justice  to  his  sistei 
and  nephews.  The  description  of  Issou- 
dun, one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
France,  with  its  tower  built  by  Richard 
CtBur  do  Lion,  and  its  street,  wfaich  through 
two  thousand  years  has  borne  the  name  of 
Faubourg  de  Rome,  and  whose  inhabitants 
SBsert  their  descent  from  the  Romans,  and ' 
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their  peculiar  habits  and  peculiar  features, 
is  a  masterpiece  in  Balzac's  Flemish  man-  ' 
ner.  The  love  of  the  statu  quo  in  this  lit- 
tle town  ;  the  demand  of  its  most  conser- 
vative municipal  council,  that  the  high- 
road from  Paris  to  Toulouse  should  not 
pass  through  it,  since  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  ponltry;  the  ruin  which  threatens 
its  wine  and  wool  trade,  since  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  first  must  undergo  no  change, 
and  the  breed  that  produces  the  other  wiU 
have  no  amelioration ;  are  all  given  in  hia 
graphic  way.  ^est  of  all  is  the 
stagnation  of  the  inhabitants  themselves: 
that  stagnation  found  where  there  is  no 
love  of  art  or  pursuifof  science  j  which 
spreads  and  desolates  like  a  marsh,  to 
whose  level  all  who  enter  must  brilig 
down  their  intdlectual  wants,  if  they 
would  not  feel  them  mere  "perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart  j"  where 
each  lives  ensconced  in  his  own  walls, 
walking  up  and  down  within  them  with 
the  useless  activity  of  a  c^ed  animal  in  a 
Zoological  Garden,  till  she  or  be  dies : 
often  of  some  malady  wanting  a  name : 
Ilie  efeci  of  the  air. 

The  term  'Rabouilleuse'  signifies  one 
who  performs  the  action  of  stirring  a 
am  with  a  branch  of  tree  to  alarm  the 
ill  crabs  jts  inhabitaott,  who  thereupon 
ascend  the  current,  ond  cast  themselves 
into  snares  spread  by  the  accomplice  of 
the  operation.  Flora  Brazier,  bow  "  gou- 
vernante"  of  Jean  Jacques  Rouget,  our 
artist's  uncle,  had  played  the  part  of  'Ra- 
bouilleuse,'  and  thus,  but  having  the  beauty 
of  an  angel,  had  been  found  by  old  Dr. 
Rouget,  Jean  Jacques's  father,  who  took 
her  into  his  own  home.  Five  years  after, 
when  the  doctor  died,  Jean  Jucques,  whom 
he  browbeat  sad  maltreated,  did  not  re- 
gret him.  In  truth.  Jean  Jacques  was  al- 
most an  imbecile.  Intelligence  absent,  the 
doctor  had  yet  managed  ^o  give  him 
instincts,  that  of  avarice  among  the  rest- 
Always,  however,  did  the  doctor  forget 
one  possible  rvent  i  and  when,  after  a  life 
of  materialism,  he  died  with  a  sarcasm, 
and  a  refusal  to  provide  for  Flora,  on  his 
lip,  the  imbecile  son  had  vanquished  bis 
timidity  so  far  that  she  might  guess  at  the 
affection  he  showed  after  the  manner  of  a 
mute  and  subdued  animal.  Flora,  in  short, 
became  the  gouvernante  (Issoudun  said 
Bometbing  more)  to  Jean  Jacques  Rouget ; 
envied  in  her  elevation  only  by  Faaehette, 
the  old  cook,  who  entered  a  protest  against 
the  new  master's  immorality,  and  retired 
on  the  old  master's  annuity. 
Ere  we  quote  the  next  chapter,  which 
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Ba]z«G  beadi  *  k  eonnnon  and  horrible  his- 
tory,' wa  msBt  oburve,  to  be  iotelligible, 
UiBt  MueDce  Oil«t,  a  pTiDcipal  penomge 
in  the  tale,  bad  be«ii  falaety  preBUmed  a 
oatural  ton  of  dead  old  Dr.  Rouget-  He 
is  a  very  handaome  and  vicioua  youne 
man,  who,  like  Philip  Bridau,  had  *eived 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  since  brought 
back  hi*  fine  person  and  small  measa  to 
his  native  town.  He  there  made  aoquaiat- 
ance  with  MademoiscDfl  Flora  Brazier. 

"  The  Rabouilleuse,  clever  enough  to  foresee 
FBncheiie"B  defection,  for  ooihiog  leaches  policy 
like  exercise  of  power,  resolved  to  dispense  with 
a  serrant.  During  aix  months  she  had  siudied, 
without  appearioff  so  lo  do,  (he  culinary  pro- 
eesae*  which  made  of  Fancbette  acerJea  Meu, 
worthy  to  MTve  a  docior.  Id  gluttony  physiciaDs 
rank  with  bishops.  'I'he  docior  bad  perfacied 
Faoohetie.  Id  the  proviacea,  want  of  occupation 
and  the  monotony  oflife  cuncentrtie  the  iiciivity 
of  the  mind  on  cookery.  Dinners  en  province 
are  less  loJtniouH  but  belter  than  in  Paris. 
Diahes  are  studied  and  meditated.  -  In  the  coun- 
try there  exist  bwlden  and  unknown  geniuses 
who  know  bowio  render  a  aimplei^ate  of  beans 
worthv  the  nod  with  which  Rossini  receives  a 
someimug  perfect  in  eiecuiitm.  While  taking 
his  degrees  in  Paris,  the  doctor  had  followed  a 
conne  of  chemistiy  under  Rouelle,  and  retained 
some  notions  which  turned  to  culinary  profit. 
He  had  discovered  ibai  the  omelette  was  more 
deUcate  when  the  while  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
were  not  beaten  It^ther,  with  the  brutahty 
Vfherewiih  cooks  perform  the  opetaiion.  The 
while  should  arrive  at  a  stale  of  froth,  the  yolk 
be  introduced  by  degrees,  and  a  fryingpan  not 
be  used,  but  a  porcelain  or  earthenware  vessel 
'  called  a  *  cagnard,'  a  sort  of  thick  dish  on  four 
le^s,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate.  Flora,  horn 
with  the  gih  of  frying  and  roasting,  the  two 
qualities  which  can  be  acqoiied  neiilier  by  ob- 
SErrationBor  practice,  surpassed  Fanchette  in  a  I 
short  time.  In  her  part  of  cordon  bliu  eijej 
chiefly  considered  the  happiness  of  Jean  Jacques, 
but  she  herself  was  passably  a  c'ntion.  Unable, 
like  all  persons  wanting  edneanon,  to  find  occu- 
pation through  her  brain,  heraeciviiy  found  vent 
in  the  household.  She  rubbed  the  furniture, 
restored  lis  shine;  kept  everything  with  Dutch 
neatness;  she  directed  the  avalancbea  of  dirty 
linen,  and  those  deluges  called  '  lessives'  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  provinces,  lake 
place  but  three  limes  in  the  year;  she  watched 
the  linen  with  the  eye  of  a  housewife,  and  she 
mended  it.  Aniions  lo  iniiiaie  herself  in  the 
secreu  of  his  fortune,  she  made  herself  mistress 
of  the  amall  knowledge  of  business  which  be- 
longed to  Roueet,  and  augmented  it  by  her  con- 
versations with  Heron,  the  deceased  doctor's 
notary.  Thus  she  gave  excellent  advice  ro  her 
'  little  Jean  Jaoques :'  certain  of  being  inisirpss 
atwayi,  she  showed  the  aame  avidity  where  his 
inierMta  were  coocemed,  as  if  they  had  been 
her  own.  The  epoch  was  poor  Jean  Jacques' 
paradise.  He  assumed  the  calm  habits  of  ani- 
mal ;xistence,aadau  almost  monastic  regularity. 


He  slept  late  :  Flora,  who  diiected  bonediold 
affaira,  and  went  to  market  betimes,  woke  her 
master  so  that  be  might  find  his  breakfast  wait- 
ing when  the  toilet  was  ended.  The  meal  done, 
about  eleven  o'clock  Jean  Jacques  wnlked  oot 
and  conversed  with  those  he  met;  returning ai 
three  to  read  the  news^persi  tlwt  of  the  De- 
parlemtnt  and  one  from  Parir,  which  hereceirnl 
three  days  after  their  publicatioo,  creasy  with 
the  thirty  hands  througn  which  they  aad  paawd, 
soiled  by  the  snufiy  noses  which  had  roreotloi 
themselves  upon  them,  darkened  by  all  ibe 
tables  fhey  had  trailed  over.  He  thus  arrived  at 
his  dinner  hour,  to  which  he  gave  the  most 
lime  possible.  Flora  udd  him  the  itories  cnnQit 
in  the  town,  the  scandal  she  had  gathered  by  the 
way.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  Jighta  were  el- 
lioguished.  Gomg  to  bed  early  is  an  economy 
of  caudle  and  fire,  much  practised  en  provinet, 
and  which  contributes  to  slupelV  by  an  abuse  of 
bed.  Too  much  sleep  weighs  down  and  injarei 
the  brain.  Such  was  during  nine  yenra  the  lift 
of  these  two,  a  life  at  once  filled  and  empty. 
During  these  years,  Flora  had  iosenaibly  ao- 
quirea  absoluie  empire  over  her  roaster.  Sbe 
treated  Jean  Jacques  with  familiarity  first ;  nen, 
without  failing  in  respect  to  him,  she  esia bibbed 
her  power  by  so  much  superiority,  intelligence, 
and  moral  strength,  thai  be  became  his  servant's 
servant.  The  great  child  met  dominicn  bait 
way ;  allowing  Flora  to  be  like  a  mother  widi 
her  son;  and  ^an  Jacques  ended  hy  having  for 
Flora  the  feeling  which  makes  maternal  protec- 
tion so  necessary  to  a  child.  Bat  tbere  were 
between  them  Still  stronger  lies.  Flora  tiant- 
acted  all  his  business,  and  ruled  his  household; 
and  Jean  Jacquet  so  aepended  on  her  for  every- 
thing, that  life  without  her  presence  seemeil, 
not  difficult,  but  impossible.  She  caressed  all 
his  whims  ;  she  knew  them  so  well.  He  loved 
to  see  that  hnppy  face  which  always  smiled  oa 
him;  the  only  one  which  had  smiled,  the  only 
one  which  ever  could  smile,  for  him.    Her  hap- 

einesa,  wholly  material  in  iia  nature,  expressed 
y  vulgar  words,  which  are  the  root  of  the  lao- 
^lage  in  Berty  households,  and  painted  on  her 
magnificeni  countenance,  was  in  some  measure 
ihe  reflection  of  his  own.  Tiie  state  into  wbkh 
he  sank  when  he  saw  Flora  saddened  by  any 
conlradiciion,  revealed  to  her  ihe  extent  of  her 
power;  10  assure  heraelf  of  its  existence  she  de- 
termined on  making  use  of  it.  To  use,  means 
10  abuse,  with  women  of  this  descripiioa,  and 
(he  Babouilleuse  doubtless  forced  her  master  to 
act  some  of  those  scenes  buried  in  the  mysteries 
of  private  life  uf  which  Olway  has  given  a  model 
in  a  scene  of 'Venice  Prescrvtd.' 

"  In  1816,  she  saw  Maxence  Gilei.snd  fell  in 
love  with  him  at  first  sight.  Flora  was  then  too 
beautiful  for  Max  10  disdain  bis  conquest.  At 
eighl-and-tweuiy  then,  she  knew  that  real  love. 
indefinite  and  idolatrous,  which  comprehends  all 
modes  of  loving:  ihal  of  Gulnarc,  and  thai  of 
.Medora.  When  the  penniless  officer  learned  the 
respective  situations  of  Flora  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rouget,  he  saw  in  the  conneeticai  something  bet- 
ter than  a  momentary  love  affair;  and  ihus  10 
make  sure  of  future  comfort,  he  asked  no  beiier 
than  (0 lodge  witli  thehachelor,  whose  weak  nt* 
, lure faekoew well.  Flora'spaasimhadam 
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TT  influeDce  on  the  life  and  habiia  of  Jean  Jacques. 
During  a  whole  niOQth,  grown  beyond  measure 
fearful,  he  saw  lerriMe,  dark,  and  dull,  the  so  smil- 
ing and  amicable  face  of  Flora.  He  bore  with  ihe 
storms  (fa  perpelual  i]l-humour,abBoluIely  asdoet 
a  married  man,  wbose  wife  medilaiea  infideliiy. 
When,  amid  the  cnielesi  rebuffsj  ibe  poor  crea- 
ture sammoned  couraee  toask  Ihe  reason  of  her 
change,  her  eye  had  fiery  glances  of  hatred,  and 
voice  afgressire  aod  cootemptuous  tones,  which 
poor  Jean  Jacques  had  never  seen  or  heard. 
*  Parbleu,'  said  she, '  you  have  neither  heart  nor 
Bonl.  Sixteen  years  my  yoolh  has  gone  by  here, 
and  I  had  not  perceiTea  that  you  hare  a  stone 
there,'  striking  her  breast.  'Now,  for  two 
months,  yon  have  seen  come  hither  the  hrare 
Commandant,  a  victim  of  the  Bourbons,  bom  to 
be  a  general,  and  who  is  a  beggar ;  shut  up  in  a 
hole  of  a  place  where  il  ia  not  worth  while  for 

«;ood  luck  lo  go  by ;  nailed  on  the  chair  the  live- 
ongday  atiheMunidpaliiy,  toearnwhat?  Kix 
hundred  miserable  francs  a  year.  A  fine  look 
out !  Aod  you,  who  have  659,000  fiancs  placed 
at  interest,  sixty  thousaDdfTBOcs  a  year,  and  who, 
thanks  lo  me,  do  not  spend  more  than  a  thousand 
franca  a  year,  all  included,  even  my  clothes,  all, 
in  short, — you  do  not  think  of  meriog  him  a 
lodging  here,  where  the  second  floor  is  empty. 
You  prefer  that  rals  and  mice  should  run  over  it 
to  putting  there  a  human  being—one  whom  your 
father  always  took  for  his  son.  Would  you  like 
to  know  what  you  are?  You  are  a  fratricide. 
However,  i  very  well  know  why,  Yoo  taw  I 
vras  interested  m  him,  and  that  fidgeted  yr" 
Though  you  do  seem  a  fool,  you  have  more  n 
lice  ia  yoo  than  the  sharpest  in  what  you  do. 
Well,  yea.  I  am  ioteresled  in  him  and  veiy  much 
too—'  'Bui,  Flora,'— 'Oh!  there  is  no  '■ 
Flora"  in  the  case.  Ah!  you  may  look  fc  . 
other  Flora  if  you  can  find  one  ;  for  1  wish  ihis 
glass  of  wine  may  choke  me  if  I  do  not  leave 
your  rattery  of  a  house  to  take  cnie  of  itsdf.  I 
nave  cost  you  nothing,  thank  Heaven.  During 
the  twelve  yeara  I  have  stayed,  you  have  been 
comfbriable  cheap.  Anywhere  else  I  could 
my  bread  as  I  do  here,  forsooth  !  doin?  (rrery- 
(hmg!  washing,  ironing,  looking  to  the  [essiTes, 
going  to  markel,  cooking,  taking  care  of  your  in- 
teraaia  in  everylbing,  wearing  myself  out  from 
morning  lo  night !  Well,  well  I  here's  my  le- 
ward  !'  '  But,  Flora !' — '  Yes,  "  Flora  !"  you 
will  find  plenty  of  Floras  Rtty  ^ears  old,  as  you 
are,  and  m  bad  health,  and  sinking,  so  that  it  will 
be  terrifyioj.  I  know  it  well.  Besides,  you  are 
far  from  entertaining.' — '  But,  Flora !' — '  Let  me 
alone !'  and  Mademoiselle  Brazier  went  out 
slamming  the  door  with  a  violence  which  made 
the  room  ring,  and  shook  ihe  house  to  its  founda- 
tion. Jean  Jacques  Ronget  opened  the  door  very 
gently,  and  more  gently  still  arrived  in  the  kitch- 
en, where  Flora's  grumbling  went  on.  '  But 
Flora,'  said  the  lamb,  ■  this  is  the  first  I  have 
beard  of  yopr  wishes :  how  do  von  know  I  will 
not  coDSeni  V  '  la  the  first  place,'  continued 
ahe,  'a  man  is  wanting  in  the  honse.  It  is 
known  that  you  have  here  sums  of  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  if  thieves  came 
to  rob  you,  we  should  be  murdered.    I,  for  my 

part,  do  not  b  the  least  desire  to  wake  aome  fine  *,     ii 
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pow  servant  who  was  fool  enonf^  to  defend  her 
master.  Well,  if  they  see  with  us  a  man  brave  as 
Ctesar — Max  would  swallow  three thievesnhile 
ooe  would  say  il — I  should  sleep  more  quietly. 
People  will  talk  nonsense  to  you,  perhaps,  and 
say  that  T  love  him  and  adore  him,  and  all  that. 
Do  you  know  what  yOu  will  sayT  That  yon 
know  it— but  your  father  oa  his  deathbed  bade 
you  lake  care  of  poor  Max.  And  they  will  aU 
hold  their  tongues ;  for  the  very  pavement  of  I^ 
soudun  would  tell  you  he  paidfor  himatcoilere. 
I  have  eaten  your  bread  these  nine  years* — '  Flo- 
ra, Flora  1 — '  '  More  than  one  in  the  town  hai 
courted  me.  I  have  been  offered  a  watch  here, 
gold  chain  there.  "  My  little  Flora,  if  yoti 
would  bnt  leave  that  imbecile  old  Rouget"— fix 
that  is  what  they  call  you.  "  I  leave  him  !** 
ays  I,—"  a  likely  thing— an  innocent  like  that ! 
and  what  would  become  of  it,"  say  1  always  I 
"No,  DO."  '  'Yes,  Flora,  I  have  only  yon  in  iha 
world,  and  I  am  too  happy,  if  ii  pleases  you,  m]r 
child.  Wewill  receive  MaienceGilet  hwe;  he 
can  take  his  meals  with  us.'  '  Parbleu !  I  hope 
o.'  '  There,  there.  Flora,  don't  he  angry  again." 
Enough  for  one,  enough  for  two,'  aaid  Flora, 
laughing." 

Max  of  course  la  inatalledj  and  Flora 
refuaes  to  coolc  and  apoil  her  bands  aojr 
loDger.  A  very  old  maid,  the  aervant  of  ■ 
deeeaaed  Cure  who  left  her  unprovided  Cor, 
seamed  by  the  small-pox  to  proper  ugii- 
neaa,  ia  upon  thia  subdued  by  threats  and 
promises  and  sapplies  ber  place.  Flora 
calls  heraelf  Mile.  Brazier  now ;  wears 
stays,  silk  dresses,  and  lace  ;  hires  a  ser- 
vantfor  Max  ;  and  buys  him  a  horso,  c^- 
ed  Engtiah  by  courtesy.  As  to  Jean  Jae- 
quea,  the  table  having  become  more  choice 
Btill  since  this  new  arrival,  he  is  gradually 
eating  himself  lo  death:  still,  however, 
existing  only  for  Floraf  obeying  her 
slightest  sign  like  a  dog  ;  and  at  57  look- 
ins  80.  These  pictures  of  vice  and  imb^ 
cility  are  in  Balzac's  beat  manner.  W« 
have  then  the  arrival  of  Madame  Bridau 
and  her  son.  The  mild  abnegation  of  the 
one,  the  disinterestedness  of  the  otherj 
render  them,  of  course,  utterly  incapable 
of  struggling  against  the  tyrants  of  Boa- 
eet's  houseDold.  Their  departure  intro* 
ancea  us  to  some  new  and  well  imaginad 
scenes  and  actors.  The  reception  of  mo- 
ther and  son  by  old  Hoehon,  the  miser, 
heir  presence,  only  becausa 
bis  wife  might,  if  provoked,  alienate  io 
her  god-danghtei's  favour  part  of  her  pri- 
vate fortune ;  the  gentle  figure  of  his  wife, 
with  her  resigned  and  broken  spirit ;  and 
the  contempt  or  pity  these  feel  for  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  and  the  path  he  hai 
chosen  ;  form  a  picture  of  striking  truth, 
if  which  We  extract  part,  and  regret  tb« 
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"  Having  plieed  bis  aothn's  baggage  and  his 

own  io  ihe  two  'inaDsarde  tooms,  Joseph's  at- 
teulioQ  cenired  on  ibe  silent  house,  where  [he 
.wtiU»,  ihe  stRir,  ibe  wajoscoiing,  seemed  to  dis- 
til coU:  whdijr  deToiJof  oTDBineDi;  contaioine 
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and  dead  proviace;  aod  when,  on  descmdiog,  he 
fband  MoasieuT  Hochoa  himself  cutting  a  thin 
alice'of  bread  for  each  person,  he  comprehended 
for  the  first  licoe  in  his  life  the  'HatpAgou'  of 
Molifre.  *  We  would  have  doae  belter  to  so  lo 
the  inn,'  be  said  lo  himself.  The  aspect  <^  the 
dinner  coofiimed  him  in  his  opinion.  After  a 
Boup,  which  proved  quautity  the  object  rather 
ibau  qualiiv,  came  its  bonilli  tnumphanily 
crowned  witn  parslcjr ;  the  vegeiahlas  which  be- 
longed lo  ii  aJso,  figured  on  a  dish  by  ihemselves, 
Bod  formed  a  staple  of  the  repast;  ihree  dishes 
mora  accompanied  this  bouiLti  enthroned  on  the 
centre  of  the  table :  bard  eggs  on  sorrel,  a  salad 
dressed  with  nut-oil,  and  very  small  creams 
vhepe  btirned  obIe  replaced  vanille,  resembling 
it  aa  endive  coffee  does  mocha.  Butter,  radishes, 
and  pickle,  completed  the  course  which  met  Ma- 
dame  Hochon's  approbation.  The  good  old  wo- 
man nodded  like  a  person  happy  to  see  her  hus- 
band, tbe  fint  day  at  lenai,  had  done  things  pro- 
perly. The  raiser  replied  by  a  glance  and  ges- 
ture, easy  to  translate,  '  See  lo'  what  follies  you 
force  me  !'  Having  been  dissected  in  slices  like 
tbs  Bolei  of  halttbick  shoes,  the  bonilli  was  re- 
placed by  three  pige<ns.  Adolpbine,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  grandmother,  had  ornamented  the 
ends  of  tbe  table  sviih  large  nosegavs.  '  In  a 
campaign  we  must  lake  ils  rations,'  itiought  the 
artist,  and  he  began  lo  eat  like  a  man  who  bad 
breakfasted  at  six  on  a  can  of  execrable  eo£fee. 
When  he  had  swallowed  nis  bread  and  atkei 
lot  more.  Monsieur  Hochon  got  up,  took  a  key 
from  the  bottom  of  his  coat-pocket,  opened  a 
closet  behind  him,  brandished  the  impritotied 
twelve-pound  loaf,  ceremoniously  cut  from  it  an- 
other round,  cut  this  again  in  half,  laid  il  on  a 
plate,  and  pushed  the  plaie  across  ihe  table  with 
the  silence  and  sang-froid  of  aa  old  soldier,  who 
aays  lo  himeelf  at  Ihe  commencement  of  a  faai- 
le, '  Never  mind,  I  may  be  killed  lo-day.'  Jo- 
'  seph  took  half  this  round,  and  understood  that 
he  mtiBt  ask  for  no  more  bread.  Monstrous  as 
all  thb  seemed  to  (be  painter,  not  one  of  the  fa- 
mily looked  surprised.  The  conversation  went 
on.  Agatha  learned  that  ihe  bouse  where 
aha  was  bom  had  been  boughi  by  ihe  Bor- 
wchea:  ^e  wished  (o see  it  again.  'Certainly,' 
laid  her  godmoiber,  '  ihe  Bomichea  will  come 
to^iigbt.  We  shall  have  the  whole  town  anx- 
ious to  see  you,'  said  she  to  Joseph.  Tbe  ser- 
vant brought  dessert :  the  soft  goats-milk  cheese 
of  Touraine,  walnuts,  and  ihe  regulation  sponge- 
cakes. '  Come,  Orilte.  some  fruit,'  said  Madame 
Hoehos.  'There  ia  none  rotten,  ma'am,'  aaid 
Giitte,  with  great  naVvete.  Joseph  yielded  to  a 
fit  of  laughter  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  atelier, 
understanding  that  the  precauiion  of  commenc- 
ing by  the  injured  fruit  had  become  a  custom. 
'  Abaw,  we  will  eat  it  all  tbe  same,'  be  replied, 
with  the  gaiety  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 

mind '  We  will  take  the  liqueur  in  the 

diawing-room,'  said  Ha&ma  Ho^ion,  rinng, 


and  askina;  by  a  gesture  for  Joseph's  arm.  As 
ihey  left  tne  room  first,  she  was  able  to  eay  to 
him,  '  Well,  m|  poor  boy,  this  dinner  will  noi 
give  you  an  .indigestion,  but  I  bad  some  trouble 
lo  obuin  il.  You  will  keep  Lent  here,  you  will 
eat  but  just  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  ao  have 
patience.'  The  simplicity  of  the  excellent  old 
woman,  thus  pronouncing  her  own  aeutenee. 
pleased  the  artist  '  I  shalT  have  lived  fifty  yean 
with  that  man,'  she  said,  '  without  heaiiag 
twenty  crowns  chink  in  my  purse-  Ob  u 
it  had  not  been  to  save  you  a  fortoae, 
1  never  would  have  drawn  your  motber  and 
yourself  within  my  prisoti !'  '  But  how  are  jou 
''       still?'  said  Ibe  painter,  wilb  his    naTre 


Is;  Ihev  so 
ew  back  a  ai 


that  he  drew  back  a  step  or  two  to  gaze  i 
countenance.'  il  seemed  radiant  lo  him,  express 
inzas  it  did  a  serenity  so  lender:  he  said,  'I 
wUl  paint  your  portrait!'  'No, no,'  she  replied, 
'  I  have  been  too  weary  on  earth  to  wish  to  re- 
main here  on  caavass.' '  Monsieur  Uo- 

5.  we 
sold 

lady  loAgaiha,ioa1ow voice.  In f^ci, ten minuiet 
after,  the  ihree  females  and  Joseph  were  alooe 
in  this  salotxi,  whose  Soor  was  merely  swept, 
and  never  rubbed :  whose  tapestries  in  ineir  dark 
oak  frames,  and  plain,  almost  sombre,  furtiiiure, 
appeared  to  l^ladame  Bridau  exactly  in  the  slate 
she  had  left  it.  The  monarchy,  the  revolutioa, 
the  empire,  ihe  restoration,  which  bad  respected 
nothing,  might  have  passed  unsuspected  in  ibis 
aparlmeni-  '  Ah  !  godmother,  compared  with 
yours,  ray  life  has  been  cruelly  agitated,'  said 
Agatha,  surprised  to  find  even  a  canary  she  bad 
known  aiive,  stuffed  on  the  chimney-piece  be- 
tween the  brass  branches  and  the  silver  candle- 
sticks. 'My  child,'answered  tbeold  woman,'  the 
storms  are  in  the  heart.  The  more  our  resigna- 
tion is  great  and  necessary,  the  sironger  are  our 
strugslea  wiih  ourselves.  We  will  sol  speak  uf 
myself,  but  uf  your  affairs :  vou  are  precisely 
opposite  the  eneioy,'  rejoinea  she,  pomting  to 
the  parlour  of  the  Rouget  house." 

The  whole  town  of  Isaoudun  arriTea  to 
see  the  two  Parisinna. 

"  Mesdames  Boniicbe,  Goddel-Hereau,  Ficbet. 
jic,  oraameaied  wilb  their  spouses,  entered  af- 
ter ihe  usual  compliments ;  when  these  eleven 
persons  were  seated,  Madame  Hochon  could  not 
avoid  presenting  lo  them  her  god-daughter  Aga- 
tha ;  and  Joseph  remained  in  hia  arm-chair,  oc- 
cupied in  tbe  study  of  the  Qfly  figures,  which 
from  half-past  five  to  nine  o'clock  this  eve- 
evenins  sate  to  him  gratis,  as  he  said  to  his  mo- 
ther. Joseph's  altitude,  in  presence  of  the  prac- 
tical people  of  Issoudua,  did  not  change  the 
opinion  of  the  little  town  in  his  favour :  each 
went  away  impressed  with  his  sarcastic  expres- 
sion, made  uncomfortable  with  hia  smiles,  ur 
frightened  by  a  face  sinister  to  those  who  know 
not  how  to  recognize  the  eccentricity  of  genius- 
At  ten  o'clock  everybody  had  ffooe  to  bed,  and  the 
godmother  kept  the  godchild  ia  her  room  till 
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iduighl.  Sure  tb«n  of  solitude,  ibey  unfolded 
lo  each  oihei  the  sorrows  of  iheii  lives.  Ke- 
CO^iiizitig  tlie  desert  in  which  ibe  strength  of  a 
noble  soul  had  been  wasted:  bearing  th~e  last 
echiwB  of  a  mind,  whoee  desiiny  wbb  marred; 
IcaTDioe  the  rafleriDgs  of  this  caMDiialljr  gener- 
ous and  ebarilable  besji,  whose  cbarity  and  ge- 
nerosity bad  aever  beea  exercued ;  Agatha  no 
longer  considered  herself  ibe  most  unhappy : 
seeing  bow  many  small  joya  had  beeo  dealt  lo 
her  in  her  Parisian  eiisience,  tempering  tbe  bil- 
teraees  allotted  by  Hearm.  '  You  who  are  pi- 
ous, godmother,  explaio  injr  faults  to  me,  letl 
vrbat  arp  tbosa  which  God  punishes  ?'  'He  pre- 
pares us,  my  child,'  replied  the  old  lady,  as  ibe 
'  clock  BiTDck  midnight." 

It  ia  soon  proved  to  demanBlration,  to 
the  old  miser  Hochon,  that  neither  sister 
nor  nepkew  hare  tbe  least  chance  with  the 
imbeoile  Bouget.  Max  hat  attempted  to 
eDiBDgle  Joseph  in  «  criminal  proceas, 
^vhen.  receiving  a  dagger  wound  from  a 
vindictive  Italian,  be  haa  pretended  to  re- 
Gogniie  Joseph.  The  poor  quiet  artiat's 
innocence  Js  easily  made  apparent ;  but 
some  hours'  imprisODmeot,  and  the  chance 
of  being  torn  to  piecea  by  the  mob,  make 
more  than  ever  precious  the  calm  of  bis 
Btelier  and  the  bread  of  his  toil.  Soon  we 
find  that  through  his  exertions  his  mother 
tias  obtained  care  of  a  email  bureau  de 
toterie,  while  he  himself  is  employed  in 
decorating  the  chateau  of  a  peer  of  Fi 
who  may  serve  Philip,  still  a  prisone 
Agatha  and  her  godmother  part. 


ing  Jean  Jacqnes  to  Flora,  with  apparent 


marriage  contract, 
nd  a  great  show  of  morality  in  a  newspa- 


per 


paragraph.  Monsieur  Rouget  is  now 
laucted  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  dies  of 
altered  hours  and  tbe  excesses  encouraged 
by  bis  nephew  and  next  heir.  Upon  this 
Philip,  after  a  proper  lapse  of  time,  marries 
(privately)  his  uncle's  widow;  receiving 
from  her  in  return  the  unreserved  donation 
of  all  she  had  enjoyed  from  her  old  bene- 
factor. Wealth  has  by  this  time  wrouffbt 
all  its  marvellous  wonders  upon  Philip.  He 
baa  purchased  an  estate  and  a  title  ;  be  in- 
habits an  hotel  in  the  Ghaussfe  d'Antin  ; 
he  regains  his  rank  in  the  army  ;  and  pass- 
ing in  his  elegant  equipnge  one  ruiny  night 
to  a  soiree  nt  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  covers 
with  mud  tbe  poor  i>eeper  of  the  lotlery- 
ofGce  who  is  returning  home  on  the  artist's 
arm. 

All  this  has  still  failed  to  open  the  mo. 
ther's  eyes!  Joseph  knows  his  brother 
belter,  but  he  knows  her  preference  also, 
and  is  silent.  At  last  tbe  artist  has  con- 
tracted debts  despite  of  prudence  and  self- 
denial.  His  colour-merchant's  hill  lies  on 
his  table  waiting  payment,  and  Agatha, 
without  consulting  him,  has  written  to 
.Philip,  who  bag  never  yet  visited  her. 
I  This  she  had  accounted  for  and  forgiven  ; 
'  and  B'ts  building  castles  as  to  how  tbe  mag- 
nificence of  the  present  she  expects  from 
"Now  comes  Philip's  turn  with  the  Mi-  one  eon,  will  arrive  to  save  the  other  from 
nagt  dt  Garfon  en  Province.  Saved  from  ;the  consequence  of  what  she  calls  hisrolly. 
severer  ponishment  by  his  own  ignoble!  A  letter  is  brought  her  ;  Joseph,  absorbed 
condnct  (for  he  betrays  both  judges  and  in  a  painting  just  commenced,  fails  to  no- 

"       ■    " "  tice  his  mother's  occupation  till  he  is  rous> 

ed  by  the  convulsive  crushing  of  paper  in 
her  hand,  succeeded  by  a  heavy  fall.  It 
'  Agatha  sinking  to  the  floor.  The  death- 
robe  has  been  given,  though  she  lingers 
three  weelis  longer.  She  asks  the  friendly 
priest  by  her  side  the  question  formerly 
addressed  to  her  godmother,  "What  have 
I  done  to  he  so  puniabed  \  "  He  speaks  of 
her  unworthy  preference  so  long  persisted 
in,  and  from  the  striking  pas^ges  that  fol- 
low, we  give  one  extroct  more. 

"Joseph  re-eolcied  bis  mother's  room  about 
two  hours  after  the  confessor's  depariure.  He 
bad  called  on  a  irioidibr  the  sum  necessary  to 
tbe  paymeoi  of  the  most  pressing  demands,  and 
came  in  on  tiptoe,  tbinbing  she  slept,  and  look 
his  place  ia  the  arm-chair  wiihout  being  seen  by 
her.  A  sob,  iaieriupting  the  words,  -Will  he 
forgive  me,'  made  oim  start  up  with  a  cold 
sWeat  on  his  forehead,  for  be  believed  his  nioiber 
in  the  delirium  which  sometimes  precedes  death. 
'  What  ails  you,  mother  ? '  he  said  to  her,  still 
more  alarmed  to  see  her  features  distorted,  and 
hraeyea  red  with  weeping.    'Ab,  Joseph,  my 


mplices),  Philip  is  to  pass  five  years 
under  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  Issou- 
dun  i^^chosen,  at  Joseph's  prayer,  for  bis 
residence.  This  is  a  chaoge  for  Max  and 
Madame  Flora!  Philip  is  not  Joseph.  The 
contempt  of  Max  is  this  time  misplaced. 
Philip  can  feign  the  virtue  he  has  not.  He 
obtains  the  fair  opinion  of  the  townspeo- 
ple }  lives  with  a  quiet  which  silences sas- 
picioD ;  practises  fencing  till  be  iaa  profi- 
cient ;  and  then  comes  the  moment  for 
action.  When  Max  has  performed  what 
aeeoiB  a  master-stroke  in  conveying  Flora 
from  Issoudun — for  he  counts  on  the  old 
man's  infatuation  to  follow,  and  thinks  it 
easiest  elsewhere  to  secure  his  fortune 
wholly  to  themselves — Philip,  acting  with 
even  sharper  villany  on  the  same  infatua- 
tion, disconcertstheir plans;  ohtainspara- 
moant  influence  himself  j  forces  Flora 
back  ;  whispers  deliverance  in  his  old  un- 
cle's ear ;  and  finally  accomplishes  it  by 
killing  Max  in  a  duel.  The  next  piece  of 
policy  IB  the  exielloDt  Philip  is  the  marry- 
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child,  will  yon  foigire  me  ? '  ■  Forgive  what  1 ' 
atbed  ihe  artist.  '  I  have  oot  lovea  you  as  you 
deserve  lo  be  loved  ! '  '  Noi  loved  me'.'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  Hare  we  uoi  lived  these  sereo  years 
together!  have  you  not  beeo  my  hoDsekeeper T 
do  I  Dol  see  you  every  day  ?  do  1  not  hear  your 
Toicel  are  you  not  the  geaile  and  indolgait 
companion  of  my  miserable  life  ?  You  do  Dot 
comprehend  paialiog,  but  it  is  not  a  faculty 
which  comes  at  will ;  and  I !  who  said  ouly  yes- 
terday— what  consoles  me  in  all  my  struggles  is 
that  I  have  a  good  mother :  she  is  wbat  the  wife 
of  an  artist  ought  to  be,  taking  care  o{  every- 
thing, waiching  over  my  wants  without  my 
having  the  ehglitest  trouble — '  'No!  Joseph, 
no!— you,  you  loved  me,  but  I  did  not  return 
tenderness  for  tendemeBB.  Oh!  how  I  wish  I 
could  live !  Give  me  your  hand.'  She  took  her 
sun's  hand,  kiswd  it,  held  it  on  her  heart,  and 
gazed  long  at  bim,  showins:  ber  blue  eyes  ra- 
diant with  the  tenderness  till  now  reserved  for 
Philip.  The  painter,  who  was  a  connoissetir  in 
expressions,  was  so  struck  wiih  this  change,  he 
saw  so  well  ihai  his  mother's  heart  was  now 
opened  to  hioi,  that  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  held 
her  clasped  some  moments,  repeating  like  one 
insane,  '  Oh !  mother,  mother  i '  '  Ah !  I  feel  I 
am  pardooed,' she  said.  'God  will  cooGrm  the 
pardon  of  a  child  to  bis  parent.'  '  Calm  is  ne- 
cessary to  you,  do  not  agitate  yourself  Now,  in 
this  moment,  I  teel  mvselfloved  for  all  the  past !' 
exclaimed  Joseph,  replacm^  bis  mother  on  ber 
pillow.  During  the  remaming  fortnight  that 
the  illness  of  ibis  sainted  creature  last^,  in  her 
looks  and  gestntes  there  wasfor  Joseph  so  much 
love  that  in  each  there  seemed  contained  an  en- 
tire life  of  affection.  The  mother  thought  but 
of  ber  son ;  she  reckoned  herself  as  nothing ; 
and  supported  by  bet  maternal  feelings,  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  pain.  She  spoke  those 
artless  speeches  which  belong  lo  children. 
D'Arihez  and  others  of  his  friends  came  to  keep 
Joseph  company,  and  cunversed  in  low  voices  in 
the  sick  woman  s  chamber.  '  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I 
knew  what  is  meant  by  colour!'  she  exclaimed, 
hearing  a  discussion  on  a  picture.  The  six 
friends  were  at  ouce  amused  and  saddened  by 
this  exclamation.  '  Colbur,  madam,'  said  D'Ar- 
tbez,  'is,  that  moment  to  be  seized  by  a  painter, 
in  which  objects  are  io  ell  the  splendour  of  their 
fineEi  effect ;  everylbing  in  nature  has  a  colour.' 
'  Thus,'  said  she, '  at  ilus  moment,  when  I  love 
my  Joseph  with  all  the  force  of  my  soul,  my 
mother's  heart  is  full  of  colour.'  '  Humph !  * 
said  Michel  Cbreslien,  '  how  instinct  replies  tc 
science,  how  superior  is  practice  lo  ibeoiy.' " 

Philip,  Count  of  Brambourg,  refusei  tc 
visit  bis  mother's  death-bed.  Agatha  dies 
Wretchedness  and  abasement  soon  lid 
Philip  of  bis  wife,  erst  hit  aunt.  Saving 
only  nia  hotel  and  picture  gallery,  he  then 
loses  his  large  fortune  by  playing  on  a 
rise  in  1830  ;  while  the  two  friends  who 
advised  him,  win  theirs  by  apecuUling  on 
a  fall.  Finally,  he  is  cut  to  pieces  in  Al- 
giers :  abandoned  among  some  Arabs  by  his 
soldiers,  who  detest  him :  and  Joseph,  great 
and  auccessTul  at  Issl,  inherits  hotel  and 


paintings,  and,  to  his  great  amusenent,  the 
title  6f  Count  of  Brambourg. 

In  this  his  chronicle  of  the  'Rabouii- 
louse'  (we  protest  against  this  word  of  t 
vile  vocabulBry),  Balzac  keepa  Hmewbtt 
too  much  on  the  revolting  side ;  in  cm- 
trast  to  which  the  artist,  his  mother,  ind 
Madame  Hochon,  are  sketched  too  lightly, 
though  with  a  touch  mt>Bt  bright  and  pure. 
The  ignoble  scenes  are  dwelt  on  too  lon^ 
and  recur  too  often.  Some  trivial  matten, 
too,  lengthen  and  weary  to  little  purpose: 
those,  for  instance,  which  detail  the  mis- 
chievous tricks  of  the  association  to  which 
Max  belongs.  The  noble  struggles  ofibe 
artist  had  on  the  whole  interested  ui 
more,  and  instructed  us  better,  than  tbe 
base  success  of  the  thief  and  bully,  the 
unnatural  son  and  dishonest  brother. 
Philip,  if  not  overdrawn  (for  we  trace  ad- 
mirably, step  by  step,  his  way  from  vice  to 
crime),  is  n't  least  one  of  the  odious  ei- 
ceptions  which  are  hardly  profitable  is 
contemplate.  The  conception  of  Joseph, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  true  and  beautiful.  . 
The  genius  unacknowledged,  the  devotioti 
uncomprehended,  tbe  affection  nnretumed: 
while  even  tbe  pftrent  he  supports  looks  on 
the  forttinate  egotist  as  the  clever  man  of  . 
the  family,  and  wonders  and  admires,  not 
at  the  long  struggles  and  light  reward  of 
Joseph,  her  youngest  son,  but  'that  ber 
eldest,  Philip,  should  obtain  tbe  cross  of 
honour!  Tho  miser,  of  n  different  rsce 
from  him  we  knew  in  'Eugenie  Gnndei,' 
is  giaphicalso;  particularly  at  the  wedding 
dinner,  where  Gritte,  requiring  string  to 
truss  her  turkey,  he  draws  forth  a  coil 
which  has  seen  soil  and  service,  sod  re- 
penting his  gift  as  she  reaches  the  door, 
exclaims,  "Gritte,  you  will  return  it! 
The  roud  Max;  the  imbecile  Rougetilbe 
sordid,  clever,  shameless  woman,  bent  at 
last  after  all  her  vicious  triumphs  under 
the  iron  hand  of  Philip,  till  Joseph's  pity 
and  ours  would  fain  raise  even  her; — *f* 
new  evidences  of  Balzac's  power  and 
genius :  of  his  knowledge  of  the  heart, 
and  his  fearless  exposure  of  those  criine> 
and  follies  by  which  humanity  is  most  en- 
dangered. 


Abt.  y^Rttttbritfi.  (A  Traveller's  Let- 
ters). By  Ida  Couittess  Hahs-Habn. 
2  vols.    Berlin.     1811-2. 

The  authonsa  of  these  letters,  well  known 
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to  the  pnblift  of  0«nnanT  by-ioine  ex-]bnt  where  it  flows  natnTally  from  an  abnn- 
trem«)y  clerer  tales,  noTela,  and  rolmncB  dance  of  animal  apirita,  it  site  gracefull; 
of  vena,  underwent  a  painful  operation  upon  the  wearer  often,  thoagh  always  a 
■bout  two  years  ago.  It  was  her  miifor- 1  dangeroaa  ornament, 
tune  to  be  afflicted  with  the  peculiarity  of 
Tision  known  as  '  a  squint,'  and  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Diefiea- 
bich,  of  Berlin,  she  resolved  to  try  his 
ikili.  DieSenbach  operated  upon  the 
eouDteaa,  and  ihe  countess  was  most  ef- 
fectually cured  of  what  she  had  objected 
to,  for  she  lost  tha  use  of  one  eye  com- 
pletely, and  was  for  a  long  time  apprehen- 
ii?e  of  becoming  completely  blind.  Dief- 
fenbach'a  friends  maintain  that  she  brought 
these  consequences  upon  herself  by  im- 

firudsntly  reading  and  writing  by  candle- 
igfat,  on  the  very  evening  after  the  opera- 
lion.  This  the  lady  positively  denies. 
She  declares  that  to  the  cnlpable  negli- 
gence of  her  medical  attendant,  after  the 
operatioa,  her  misfortane  ia  entirely  to  be 
attributed.  Between  evidence  so  cont 
dictory,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

To  relieve  ber  mind  of  the  melancholy 
naturally  cauaed  by  so  grievous  a  Iocs,  the 
countess  Hahn-Hahn  repaired  in  the  au- 
tumn of  J840  to  Nice,  where  she  spent  the 
winter,  and  in  the  ensuing  apring  travelled 
through  the  south  of  France  to  Barcelo 
Thence,  by  the  aid  of  steamboats,  she 
■i(ed  all  the  most  interesting  points  along 
the  coast,  as  far  as  Lisbon,  and  made  two 
eicursions  into  the  interior  to  see  Qranada 
and  Seville.  Her  'Letters'  descriptive 
•tfihis  travel,  concern  herself  much  more 
thin  the  places  she  visited  j  but  notwith- 
ilaidingan  extraordinary  stock  of  cunceit, 
sometimes  by  the  help  of  it,  they  are  lively, 

readable,  amusing  enough. 
Vamhagen  von  Gnse  once  described  the 

Mantess  Habn-Hahn  as  an  insolent  {trot- 

tige)  writer.     As  this  was  said  to  the  lady 

herself,  it  was  probably  more  intended  us 

■  compliment  thnn  a  rebuke  ;  and  tuki:  _ 

the  word  in  a  playful  sense,  it  character- 

Bcs  her   style    with  tolerable    accuracy. 

Every  thought  that  comes  uppermost  is 

pat  to  paper,  regardlesa  of  consequences ; 

so  that  there  are  few  who  will  not  find 

among  the  lady's  published  opinions,  many 

to  dissent   from    and    some   to    censure. 

The  hab:t  certainly  gives  to  ber  eflusioni 

an  air  which  is  not  ill-desfribed  by  the 

term  '  umo/cr/.'     Saucy  is  hardly  strong 

enoQgh.    Exceedingly  saucy  women,  how- 
ever, when  they  happen  to  be  pretty,  witty, 

and  well-informed,   are   often    agreeable 

companions,  and  almost  always  pleasant 

correspondents.       Where     saucinesa'    ia 

merely  pot  cm,  the  thing  ia  odiona  enongh ; 


countess  addresses  her  letters  to 
her  mother,  her  sister,  her  brother,  and  to 

friend,  the  Countess  Scbon burg- Wee h- 
.-'Iburg.  We  are  told  that  the  letters  are 
printed  just  aa  they  were  written,  and  this 
we  can  easily  believe.  They  have  the 
freshness  of  a  genuine  correspondence. 
Yet  they  were  probably,  when  written, 
composed  with  an  ultimate  view  to  publi- 
cation :  indeed,  in  one  place  the  authoress  , 
heraeir  hints  at  such  an  intention. 

Nice  made  at  first  but  an  unfavourable 
impression  upon  our  fair  tourist,  but  ahe 
became  reconciled  to  it  in  a  abort  time. 
Writing  to  her  brother  she  says, 

"  I  have  now  been  a  month  here,  and  can  say 
something  more  of  Nice  than  I  did  when  I  came. 
Uy  exclamation  then  was,  '  the  only  thing  (hat 
pleases  me  about  the  place  ia,  to  know  that  it's 
the  end  of  the  journey.'  This  was  partly  the 
efiectof  weariaess  and  vexation;  yet  not  wholly 
so,  for  Nice  has  an  uncomfortable  look  to  one 
who  hopes  to  find  simplicity  and  iraoquillity 
there.  It  looks  lees  like  a  settled  place  than 
like  an  embryo  city.  It  is  a  huge  plan  Ibat  has 
yet  to  be  filled  upi  where  dust,  coofusioo,  don- 
keys, bricklayers,  and  all  that  is  noisy,  and  all 
that  1  hate,  are  gathered  together,  and  have  tak- 
en up  their  abode.  A  stranger  seeks  a  tempo- 
rary home,  and  fifty  are  offered  lo  htm,  as  he 
wanders  among  the  vast  barracks  of  h6tei>  gar- 
m'j  that  are  built  here  on  speculation.  The  na- 
tives build  as  if  they  hope  to  lodse  their  guests 
by  regiments.  These  hopes  are  far  from  being 
realized  ;  many  are  held  back  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  war,  or  by  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Krench  frontier.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
large  empty  houses,  with  their  closed  jalousies, 
produce  a  gloomy  eflect,  which  ia  heightened 
bv  the  surruundiug  desolation,  always  insepara- 
ble from  ground  laid  out  for  building,  but  not 
vet  built  upcii.  Tbere  is  the  ses.  to  be  sure ; 
lut  I  haie  to  he  folded  in  with  a  herd ;  to  hear 
people  dance  over  my  head,  sing  under  me,  nnd 
romp  about  in  the  room  next  my  own.  I  like 
"  t  to  he  cnrapelled  to  participate  in  Ihe  diver- 
ins  of  all  who  are  under  the  same  ropf  with 
i.  I  am  like  a  forest  bird  who  sings  and 
ikes  the  woods  metty,  whom  every  waybrer 
.  ly  listen  to,  but  who  lives  not  the  less  for  him- 
self, and  is  seen  by  none.  Moreover,  I  wss 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  view  of  the  sea,  because 
it  was  too  dazzling  for  my  poor  eyes  ' 

the  clear  sunshine  it  is  imp(«sible  for 
upon  the  bounding,  foaming,  axure  tide, 
ths  millions  of  glittering  spangles  with  which  it 
seemed  to  be  decked.  On  such  golden  days, 
when  heaven,  water,  and  earth  are  trying  which 
can  be  brightest  and  most  beautiful,  I  walk  into 
the  plain,  through  narrow  and  entangled  paths, 
that  lead  from  earden  to  garden,  where  I  may 
hope  10  find  veidure  and  sbsde ;  but  on  the  mo- 


e  to  look 
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tbei^-pMri  days,  that  would  be  leaden  days  in 
tbe  Borih,  I  can  otiaDdcn  my  fbndnen  for  the 
aea.  Tbea  a  geaUe  doudy  bieaib  has  dimoted 
the  brighlDessof  (he sky;  the  sua  is  not  set 
thoufib  his  preseoce  is  felt;  he  stands  behind 
cloud  like  a  Idmp  whose  ligbi  is  concealed  by 
an  alabaster  colunin  ;  he  silrera  ibe  outline,  yet 
plays  in  faint  prismatic  colours  throagb  the 
mass.  Sometimei,  indeed,  it  rains  on  such  days ; 
but  in  such  a  case,  there  is  noibino  to  be  done, 
either  here  or  elsewbeie,  but  to  roll  oQeself  up 
like  a  bird  in  one's  nest,  and  lie  there  as  quiet  as 
a  mouse." 

She  is  not  long,  howerer,  before  she 
*  growB  reconciled  to  her  temporary  abode. 
In  the  same  letter  we  find  her  aaymg, 

"II  is,  afiBT  all,  a  eweet  and  blessed  spot  of 
earih  on  which  Nice  standi.  Call  it  a  vast  or- 
chard and  kilchen-garden  if  you  will ;  but,  to 
my  northern  eyes,  at  least,  its  homely  desliaa- 
lion  is  ennobled  hy  the  southern  fruits  it  bears. 
The  vegetable  beds  are  bordered  wiib  orange 
trees,  and  the  walks  are  vaulted  overwilh  vin 
In  the  more  elegant  campagnes,  jasmin  and  roi 
are  subsii luted  for  the  vine,  or  minsle  wiih_.. 
leaves;  while  the  beds,  instead  of  being  Slled 
wiib  cabbages  and  salad,  are  wrought  into  par- 
terres of  flowers;  but  these  are  always  nretcned 
to  look  upon,  for  the  people  understand  not  the 
tending  of  flowers,  which  probably  require  id  — 
care  and  alieniion  than  they  are  willing  to 

The  QountPss  is  a  legitimist.  She  hates 
all  Frenchmen,  and  despises  all  Liberals 
'she  dotes  upon  the  middle  agca,  and  ve 
nerotes  time-honoured  institutions.  Yet, 
how  does  the  countess  speak  of 
and  monasteries  1 

"  In  the  convent  garden  at  Cimiez  is  m  cassia- 
tree,  the  largest  in  Europe.  We  had  gone  in, 
but  there  tbe  word  was  SMio,  •  ma  tion  le  donne.' 
The  most  repulsive  mooks  I  ever  saw  skulked 
barefooted  about,  with  tangled  hair  and  beards. 
Among  them  were  four  or  five  of  a  great  age, 
but  (heir  counceaances  were  all  so  mean  and 
vulgar,  that  I  turned  from  ibem  in  disgust. 
When  very  old  men,  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  pious  meditaiions  or  works  of  godliness, 
hare,  notwithstanding  the  natural  gloria  oj 
enow-while  hair,  an  expression  of  _ 
greediness  iu  their  countenances,  the 
cy  is  loo  striking.  Unfotiunalely,  just  as  we  came 
up,  a  peasant  arrived  ai  Ihe  convent-door  with 
two  casks  of  wine  slung  over  ihe  back  of  a  mult. 
The  monks  were  so  delighted  that  they  burst 
into  a  chorus  of  volubihiy.  They  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  set  bounds  to  their  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  exultation.  This  exuberance  of  joy, 
from  such  a  cause,  seemed  to  me  so  indecent 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  their  company. 

"  I  know  not  what  the  cause  may  be.  but  there 
is  always  a  greasy  acid  smell  about  a  cooTenl, 
at  least  to  my  paicfully  sensitire  olfactory 
nerves.    Is  this  caused  by  the  confined  atmo- 


sphere, or  by  the  tbsmce  of  peisoDal  desnliness  ? 
Whatever  M  the  muse,  I  hare  always  fotmtl 
liie  sir  of  a  coaveat  oppressive,  and  never  more 
so  than  when  1  had  just  left  the  sharp  pore  aii 

of  Nice.  Sy  the  by,  the  doctors  are  wont  to 
send  consumptive  patients  to  this  sharp  air:  well 
may,  the  poor  patients  exclaim,  "  Forgive  tbetn. 
Heaven ;  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Six  montha  th«  lufTering  yet  apri^btlf 
countess  remained  at  Nice,  and  eoseider- 
ing  the  variety  of  her  oceufMtionB,  it  » 
not  eurpriaing  that  the  time  should  have 
paeaed  away  quickly.  She  aaya  that  she 
wrote  a  novel,  learned  Spanish,  read  aan- 
diy  works  of  history,  and  withal,  like  > 
good  German  faouaewife,  did  not  fail  to 
knit  herself  a  dozen  pair  of  stockings. 
Yet  she  seldom  failed  to  walk  seveTal 
miles  every  day,  and  neatly  eiz  weeks  of 
the  time  she  was  disabled  for  any  aerioua 
occupation  by  the  weakness  of  hereyeal 
Spring,  however,  came  round,  nnd  oar 
"forest-bird"  longed  to  tnke  wing  again. 
With  not  a  little  of  restless  vanity  and  ef- 
fort, there  is  still  much  that  is  natural  and 
touching  in  the  remarks  she  indulges  in 
here. 

"  Oh  1"  she  ezolaimSi  "  thu  restleeeoees  of 
spring,  this  longing  for  a  new  sphere,  for  a  fresh 
life,  lor  increased  activity,  for  a  more  snimy  ex- 
istence !  This  impulse  to  rush  forth,  to  nse  to 
light,  to  beauty,  to  happiness,  how  it  reveals  it- 
self ihroughoot  all  nstnre  !  Must  not  man  with 
his  flaer  senses,  with  his  more  excitable  nerres, 
be  more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than  the  ani- 
mal and  f^etable  creation !  For  my  own  part, 
I  wonder  every  spriiu:  that  I  don't  grow  several 
inches  taller.  One  ining  vexes  me :  I  must  al- 
ways remain  myself  Whether  others  feel  this 
I  know  not :  those,  for  instance,  who  live  in  the 
gay  world,  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
other  constant  and  laborious  occupation.  I  might 
ask  them :  but  who  speaks  tbe  truth  of  himself, 
unless  he  know  beforehand  that  the  traih  re- 
dounds to  his  praise  ? I  am  myself  be- 
fallen by  all  tbereidessAsstowhichamedilated 
journey  naturally  gives  rise ;  and  this  restless- 
ness is  the  greater,  because  I  am  uncertain  whi- 
ther I  shall  go,  and  because  ray  poor  eyes,  con- 
stantly liable  to  inflammation,  may  at  anv  time 
frustrate  all  mv  schemes.  I  cannot  tdl  yoa 
what  a  new  and  oppressive  feeling  it  is  to  me, 
to  know  that  my  plans  ate  dependent  on  my 
health.  The  want  of  money,  of  time,  or  of  any- 
thing else  that  is  requisite,  may  frustrate  one's 
designsjusta^ffecinally,  but  not  so  aCfiieiingty 
as  w&en  the  helplessness  of  the  body  is  the  cause. 
It  never  occnrred  to  me  before  that  bodily  infir- 
mily  might  hinder  me  Aom  writing  at  niffhi,  ot 
from  exposing  myself  to  wind  and  weather  by 
day.    I  nave  been  learning  this  during  the  last 

Jear.  Alas  !  I  receive  the  chastening  patiently, 
nl  I  would  that  Providence  had  given  roe  lett 
occasion  to  convince  myself  of  my  docility." 
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Sh«  nt  Ust  determined  to  ^o  to  Hnr- 
Beilles,  and  there  make  ap  her  miod  whe- 
ther she  would  proceed  into  Spain  or  BOt. 
But  alai  I  HarBeilleB  ii  France,  and  Prance 
i«  haterul  to  the  countess  Hahn-Hahn. 
With  what  ea»y  and  enviable  self-aufflcien- 
cy  she  seta  her  little  wlf,  with  all  her  lit* 
tie  loves  and  hatreds,  in  the  balance  against 
a  whole  great  nation  ! 

**  I  shall  now  go  to  Fiance,"  she  nys,  ^'  Hea' 
Ten  knows  what  the  coaseqnence  majr  b«,  for  I 
hate  France  1  I  hate  the  spirii  of  ranity,  fan- 
btoaade, insolence,  and  MipetficiBtacH;  iaabori, 
I  bate  the  Datioiud  character  of  the  French.  It 
ia  uamiiizBted  barbarism.  I  am  of  a  eoII  and 
homane  disposiiion,  but  tore  and  hatred  must 
take  precedAice  of  erei?  other  leotiment. 


"  Vou  do  not  belieTe  it,  pwhap*,  hut  I  at. 
maoB  and  charitable.  The  indiridual,  whi .  __ 
he  may  be,  or  whererer  be  may  come  from,  shall 
be  currcDl  with  me  at  his  full  value.  I  will  not 
make  him  mv  Oieod  if  there  be  no  sympatby 
briween  ns,  oui  I  do  not  on  that  account  rejeci 
his  opinions  and  Ttews ;  I  may  leam  fhns  him, 
and  besides  1  feel  a  respect  for  every  hnman  tie- 
iDg-,  fbr  the  sake  <^  the  inunonal  spark  that  ani' 
males  him  ;  hutihe  moment  you  talk  to  me  o 
masses,  of  parlies,  of  naiioiu,  it  seems  impossibU 
to  me  Dot  to  be  either /or  or  agairut  them.  Nut 
only  to  me  must  this  be  impossible,  but  to  all 
men,  be  iher  erer  to  great,  so  wise,  or  so  power- 
tai.  A  mother  muc  not  show  that  nbe  Iotcs  her 
lOD  more  than  her  daughter,  nor  a  king  ibsi  bis 
loyal  Mbject*  are  dearer  to  him  than  Us  liberal 
ones.  It  is  wise  in  the  king,  it  is  rirtnoiu  in  the 
mother  to  conceal  such  a  preference,  but  not  to 
feel  it  would  imply  the  ahseoce  of  all  feeling. 

Glory  the  French  bare  known  how 

to  gaia  ;  to  deny  them  that  would  be  abautd ; 
but  honour  ? — I  mean  real  dignity,  internal  vig- 
our,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  the  endur- 
ance of  rereisea?" 

We  break  off  abruptly,  but  the  fault 
not  ours,  br  the  oountess  herself  breaks 
off  into  a  series  of  quite  disconnected  re- 
marks on  French  history,  followed  by  oth- 
ers, intended  to  be  severe  in  the  extreme 
on  those  revolutionary  writers  in  the  Avgi 
burg  Gaztttt  who  would  drive  ibn  King  of 
Prussia  into  the  mischiefs  nad'absurdities 
of  a  representative  government.  Yet  the 
countess  talks  of  these  subjects  with  the 
highest  kind  of  cleverness  attainable  by  so 
superficial  a  person.  What  is  said  in  the 
foUowing  passage,  of  the  actual  feeling  of 
the  peoplu  of  France  on  the  question  of  the 
Fortification  of  Palis,  we  believe  to  be 
perfectly  true. 


but  manaTBCture  consiitu- 
lioos,  cementioff  ihcm  '  with  sweat  and  blood,' 
like  Mephisiopbeles  and  the  monkeys,  fitting 
them  on  d  tort  el  a  travtri,  but  never  tjirinr  the 

Elian  t  lime  to  bear  fruti.  People  talk  ofEng*' 
and :  England  was  an  ariatocraiic  republic, 
whose  heart  and  sinews  were  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  its  noble  iroditioas,  its  vast  wealth, 
itsgreat  historical  names,  and  its  extensive  land- 
ed possesstoDS.  And  this  aristocracy  had  the 
tact  and  wisdom  to  ioTigorale  itself  by  dnwing 
constantly  into  its  own  circle,  the  noblest  jujcea 
□f  the  land.  A  nation  must  be  edui:aled  fbrsuch 
iosiiiulions,  and  ihey  again  must  grow  out  <^ 
a  nation  and  a  nation's  wants ;  they  must  grow 
and  ripen  from  within,  and  cannot  be  stiicbed  to 
geihei  by  a  itianget,  and  filled  upon  a  people,  a> 
a  new  coat  is  fitted  on  by  a  tailor.  Give  cham- 
bers to  a  CDUQirf  that  must  occu[)y  itself  with 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  ihey  will  do  as  those 
of  France  now  do,  where  everv  man  would  be 
king,  and  make  his  own  crotchets  law.  What 
is  ifiat  bnt  despotism  ?  Where  is  the  progress, 
where  the  profit  I  Do  those  chambers  occupy 
their  legiiiioale  sphereT  Do  they  really  repre- 
sent the  interests,  the  wants,  oi  the  wishes  of  the 
people?  The  Fortifieationof  FBris,farinGtaDce^ 
IB  the  qnesiioo  of  the  day.  Speak  with  French- 
men of  every  party,  and  you  have  them  here  of 
every  shade,  not  one  is  satisfied,  if  you  except  a 
few  madcaps  who  dream  of  jumping  from  cap- 
tains to  fieldmanhals.  Those  who  do  not  like 
to  blame,  shrug  ibeii  shoulders  and  bold  their 
tongues.  Now  what  sort  of  a  naiional  repre- 
'      '        which  does  nothing  bat  vote 


of  the  country  ?  Let  Paris  be  a  fortfess,  and  the 
gorerement  must  be  a  dictatorship,  whether  its 
forms  be  republican  or  monarchicaL  Such  also 
is  Louis  Philippe's  aim.  Not  on  his  own  &»■ 
count.  No,  tne  poor  king  is  accustomed  to  bal- 
ance himself  tike  a  ioggler  upon  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  but  he  would  lam  secure  to  his  successor 
a  betier  existence  than  that  of  a  royal  rape- 
dancer,  would  fain  exempt  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  Owning  altematefy  upon  every  iaction." 

In  her  next  letter  we  find  the  countess 
at  Toulon,  where  the  bagne  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  that  mainly  attracted 
her  attention.  Thehorrors  of  these  French 
prisons  disgusted  her,  as  well  they  might : 
and  in  the  true  legitimist  spirit  sho ' 
mourns  over  the  nwessity  for  such  institu 
tions,  instead  of  first  reflecting  whether 
the  neceasity  really  exists.  The  bagaea 
of  France  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in 
which  they  are  found,  but  they  are  not,  aa 
the  countess  imagines,  an  offspring  of  civ- 
ilisation. On  the  contrary,  as  civilisation 
advances,  the  discipline  of  prisons  will  im- 
prove, and  even  the  for^t  of  Brest  and 
Toulon  will  feel  the  effects  of  that  im- 
provement. 

At  Toulon  nearly  three    thousand  of 
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th«M  uskappy  baiaga  ure  confined  in  ihe 
le.     In  lo 


bftgne.  In  former  times,  French  convicts 
vera  placed  as  rowers  on  board  the  royal 
gBlleyt ;  but  galleys  are  not  now  in  use  ; 
and  though  the  felon,  when  condemned, 
is  still  spoken  of  as  a  galley-slave,  yet 
these  slaves  are  no  longer  employed  io 
the  naval  service  of  their  country,  except 
to  perform  now  and  then  a  little  light  la- 
bour about  the  arsenal.  Like  all  slaves, 
they  are  of  little  value  as  vrorkmen,  for 
the  labour  obtained  by  the  fear  of  the  lash 
is  generally  the  moat  expensive  labour  that 
tut  employer  can  have.  In  the  naval  docV- 
yards  of  Toulon,  the  convicts  may  be  seen 


lounging  about  in  groups,  while  the  free- 
men who  labour  for  wages  are  the  onlv 
men  who  really  work.    It  is  the  same  all 


the  world  over.  Where  great  exertion 
either  mental  oi  bodily  is  required,  the 
man  who  labovra  on  compulsion  will  al- 
-^ways  break  down.  The  Rnssian  nobles, 
for  instance,  know  by  experience,  that  they 
dare  not  entrust  their  herds  of  wild  horses 
in  the  southern  steppes  to  the  keeping  of 
their  serfs.  No  dread  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  a  herds- 
man tbat  unceasing  care  and  vigilance  re- 
quisite in  one  who  has  a  taboon  of  wild 
Tartar  horses  to  look  after. 

The  French  convicts  wear  a  prison-dress 
something  like  our  own.  The  uniform  at 
Toulon  consists  of  yellow  trousers  and  red 
jackets.  Those  sentenced  for  life  wear  a 
green  dress,  and  those  who  have  escaped 
from  prison  and  been  recaptnred,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  yellow  sleeve.  Each  man 
has  a  number,  and  that  number  is  the  only 
name  he  is  known  by  in  the  bagne.  Form- 
erly the  convicts  were  branded  with  a  hot 
iron,  but  this  barbarous  pmctice  has  of 
late  years  been  disconlinaed.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  of  the  system  is 
the  enormous  number  of  officers  to  the 
prison,  and  their  qingutar  inefficiency.  To 
aaperintend  less  than  three  thousand  pris- 
oners, nearly  all  of  whom  are  heavily  iron* 
ed,  there  are  five  hundred  keepers,  and 
these  are  constantly  and  paiufnlly  on  the 
watch,  lest  their  interesting  charges  should 
amuse  themselves  by  firing  the  arsenal,  in 
tbe  hope  of  escaping  in  the  confusion  that 
would  probably  ensue. 

The  bagne  is  the  regular  lion  to  which 
all  strangers  are  taken  who  come  to  Ton- 
Ion,  and  the  prisoners  are  in  ihe  habit  of 
making  articles  of  various  kinds  for  sale  to 
tbe  rlMtors.  The  money  received  is  not 
given  to  the  prisoner,  but  is  placed  to  his 
account,  and  he  receives  it  when  he  has 
served  out  his  time.     Thecount«ss  Ht(hn- 


Hahn  tells  us  she  parehatfed  a  mnarkaUy 
pretty  pair  of  slippers  made  of  tbe  fibres 
of  the  aloe,  and  lined  with  pink  latia. 
"They  were  as  white  as  snow,  the  hand- 
sotneat  palitoflesunderthB  sun,  and  showed 
no  trace  of  having  ever  been  inside  of  the 
bagne."  Among  the  prisonsra  she  noticed 
several  Bedouin  Arabs  ;  the  greater  pan 
if  them  had  been  convicted  at  Algiers  ef 
coining. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  eonfiets  sleep 
and  take  their  meals  are  low  but  spacioBi 
halls,  Tsnlted,  paved  witb  stones,  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  In  one  room  about 
[wo  hundred  men  sleep'  together.  Tbe 
windows  are  barred,  but  not  glazed. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  ra^/c  there  runs 
lengthwise  a  partition- wall,  four  feet  higb, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  wall  there  is  an 
inclined  stage,  made  of  boards,  on  which 
the  convicts  eleep,  their  only  bedding  be- 
ing composed  of  two  small  blankets. 
Along  tbe  foot  of  this  stage  runs  an  iron 
bar,  to  which  one  foot  of  each  convict  is 
chained  at  night,  and  there  they  He,  winter 
and  summer,  packed  together  nearly  ti 
closely  as  negroes  ina  siaveship,  upon  hard 
boards,  and  nnder  scanty  covering,  while 
Ihe  chain  that  binds  them  te  the  iron  bar 
scarcely  allows  them  to  change  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  lie  down.  At  the  head 
of  each  man's  place  there  stands  a  small 
tin  vessel,  into  which  his  food  is  daily 
meted  ont  to  him.  Two  pounds  of  bread 
is  the  daily  allowance,  except  on  Sundays 
and'faolidays,  when  meat  is  added.  Tbe 
labour  exacted  from  the  men,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  is  light ;  but  any  breach 
of  discipline  is  promptly  and  severely  pun- 
ished by  tbe  infliction  of  a  fixed  number 
of  lashes  upon  the  back  with  a  tarred  rope. 
Fifty  blows  is  the  greatest  number  that  can 
be  inflicted  at  one  time ;  but  the  instra- 
ment  of  tortare  is  infinitely  more  severe 
than  the  English  cat,  and  cases  of  men  ex- 
piring while  under  the  bourrean's  hand  are 
by  no  means  rare.  Crnet,  however,  as  is 
this  flogging,  it  is  still  found  insnfficient  to 
inspire  the  necessary^  dread  among  the 
miserable  inmates  of  this  receptacle  of 
human  depravity.  Solitary  con^nement 
in  a  dark  cell,  with  no  food  but  bread  and 
n-ater,  must  often  be  had  recourse  to,  sa 
on  aggravation  of  punishment.  Our  letter- 
writer  says,  thftt  in  these  cells  the  prison- 
ers are  lometimes  kept  immured  for  three 
years  together,  without  seeing  the  face  of 
a  fellow- creature,  or  bearing  a  human  voice 
but  their  own.  This,  we  earnestly  hope, 
is  an  exaggeration  j  solitary  confinement 
for  so  proliaetad  a  period,  human  reason 
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couM  nraly  aurma.  Wlwtlmsbeen  said 
^hh  Bueh  truth  and  power  by  Mr.  Dickeas 
on  the  lyBtem  at  Philadelphia,  aeemB  to  bb 
to  bare  aet  thJB  question  at  reat  for  ever. 

It  ia  not,  however,  in  the  severity  of  the 
treatment  tbat  the  atrocity  of  a  French 
bagne  can  be  laid  to  coaaiBt.  A  prison  ia 
a  place  of  puaiafament,  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  the  sentimeDtBlity  of  a  morbid  philan- 
thropy should  be  allowed  to  convert  a  pci- 
aon  into  a  place  of  eojoynient  ot  ease. 
The  great  evil  of  the  French  ayatem  is,  the 
iiidif criminate  aaaociation  of  two  or  three 
thoaaand  criminala  for  a  scrieB  of  yeara. 
In  all  Francs  there  are  but  two  priaonB  for 
the  reception  of  fwtjota  I  the  one  ia  at 
Breat,  the  other  at  Toulon.  In  theae  two 
^reat  criminal  college  a,  all  the  oflenders 
m  the  kingdom,  who  fall  under  the  censure 
of  the  lew,  are  herded  together :  and  there 
they  labour  to  edaeate  each  other,  and 
breathe,  for  yeaia  together,  an  atmoapbere 
of  Btoral  peatilence,  such  aa  no  other  conn' 
try  in  the  world  bee  to  bluah  for.  Our 
own  prisons  for  the  graver  kinds  of  crime 
are  bad  eueugh,  for  with  us  alao,  in  cer- 
tain cireumataucaa,  the  indiacriminate  aa- 
Bociation  of  criminala  has  not  yet  been 
done  away  with  ;  hut  at  leaBt  we  do  not 
shut  them  up  by  ihouaanda  within  four 
walla,  and  leave,  them  together  for  years 
in  a  £niahing  academy  for  crime.  In  a 
French  bagne,  along  with  offendera  of 
every  grade  of  atrocity,  there  are  at  all 
tinea  a  number  of  men  who  have  been 
suilty  of  the  worat  murders,  but  who  have 
been  reBcued  from  the  guillotine  by  the 
miataken  lenity  of  French  juries:  for  a 
French  jury,  by  appending  to  their  verdict 
a  declanuion  that  a  murder  haa  been  ac- 
companied by  "  extenaating  ciicum- 
stancM,"  havje  the  power  of  preaerving 
the  criminal'a  life.  Men  have  been  con- 
victed in  France  of  murdering  their  pa- 
rents for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  francs, 
and  have,  nevertheleae,  eacapad  with  a  aen- 
tence  of  hard  labour  for  life,  in  coase- 
qoence  of  the  jury'a  declaration  that  there 
existed  extenuating  circumstances.  These 
men  eonatitute  afterwards  the  aristocracy 
of  the  bagne;  are  looked  up  to  ^ith  a  kind 
of  reverence  by  the  lesa  atrocious  offend, 
eisi  and  a  hideous  morsl  pestilence  is 
made  to  pervade  the  place,  such  aa  the 
imagination  of  the  uninitiated  is  scarcelv 
able  to  conceive.  It  is  the  aame  at  Madria, 
-  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Borrow'a  •  Bible  tn 
Spain  i'  a  book  of  most  remarkable  power, 
and  real  genius. 

The  coiinteas  took  Avignon  in  her  way, 
the  city   wiiieb  Joanna,  Queen  of  Sicily 


and  Countess  of  Provence,  sold  to  the 
pope  in  1348,  fur  the  trifling  aum  of 
80,000  florins,  and  which  the  Church  con- 
tinued to*  possess  for  four  centuries  and  « 
half.  Avignon  lies  out  of  the  uaualline  of 
tooriBta  :  still  there  are  a  multitude  of  in- 
teresting asBOcistlouB  connected  with  the 
place.  Nothing  about  it,  however,  is  more 
remarkable  now  tiran  the  decay  into  which 
it  haa  sunk  since  the  expulsion  of  the  pa- 
pal legate  in  1791 :  since  when  the  city 
and  its  dependeoi  territory  have  remained 
incorporated  with  France.  Though  still 
the  capital  of  a  department,  Avignon  haa 
become  a  complete  city  of  desolation.  Its 
buildingB  are  ruined  or  untenanted,  its 
churches  have  been  converted  into  waie 
houses,  ita  palacee  into  barracka,  ila  con- 
vents into  enclosures  for  the  reception  of 
rubbish. 

"We  walked  about  the  town  last  night, snd 
nev«r  in  my  life  did  I  behold  a  place  so  com- 

Eletelf  the  picture  of  decline.  There  were  small 
ouses  witboat  windows,  and  large  bousei  of 
which  the  doors  had  been  walled.up.  There  were 
towers,  fmm  which  every  gust  of  wind  brought 
down  fragineDi3ofmesoni7,andwhich,Devertl]e- 
less,  served  as  a  support  to  the  habitalionB  of 
wretchedness.  The  shops  weredisgusiingly  dirty, 
and  everything  had aspecirol  look.  Ilingeredat 
abook-Btall,  in  search  of  an  old  edition  ofSt.  Au- 
gustine. I  found  it  not,  but  while  1  lingered 
darkness  came  on,  yet  not  a  light  besan  to  glim- 
mer from  any  of  the  dismal  windows  aratnd 
UH.  We  met  a  lew  ill-dad  men,  and  some 
hooded  women  ihtoand  around  us,  imporiui^ 
ing  ns  for  alms.  1  hurried  back  to  the  hoteL 
There  a  huge  fire  was  lizhied  oo  the  spsciotK 
hearth  cased  in  black  marble,  and  was  still  bora- 
ing  when  I  vrent  to  bed.  The  flames  threw 
dark  shadows  sod  a  lurid  glare  upon  my  red  cur- 
tsios,  and  iherel  lay,  conjuriag  up  images  (^ the 
piles  on  which  so  many  heretics  andwitchea 
had  here  been  tortured  to  death  bv  papal  cmelty. 
1  thooght  of  all  the  blood  abed  here  during  the 
revolution,  and  of  Marahal  Bnma  murdered,  ia 
181£,  by  ihe  mob,  at  the  hotel  opposite  to  min» 
I  shuddered  as  all  these  recollections  came 
thronging  upon  my  mind,  and  felt  that  a  long 
mouraing  train  must  be  still  sweeping  over  the 
haunted  city.  I  sew  the  forms  of  sorrow,  thein- 
sirumeots  and  the  ministers  of  priestly  torture, 
and  the  usly  spectres  seemed  to  hiss  aboot  t^ 
thefilfiil  flickering  light,  till,  fairly  frightened  by 
the  shsdowy  creations  of  my  own  nncy,  I  was 
(^ad  to  be  ddivered  from  my  ghostly  visitors  by 
sleep." 

Fearful,  indeed,  have  been  the  scenea 
enacted  in  Avignon ;  it  would  he  a  bold 
thing  to  say  that  even  the  crimes  of  the 
papal  inquisition  surpaaaed  in  atrocity  the 
domoniac  exceaaea  of  revolutionary  fanati- 
cism. Jourdan  Coupe-tete,  as  be  waa 
called,  had  three  hundred  men  shot  here 
in  one  narrow  etreat }  and  on  Ihe  snise 
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diy,  two  handred  wretches  were  decmpi- 
Utnd  in  an  adjoining  tower.  The  felood  of 
the  victims  yet  clings  to  the  wail*,  where 
t  broad  dark  belt  of  gore  has  been  black- 
ening for  half  a  centory,  and  ia  atill  point- 
ed out  to  the  attention  of  travetlQrs.  Ilbaa 
DOW  become  historical,  and  will  probably  be 
preserred  with  the  same  care  as  the  stain 
ofRizzio'a  blood  on  the  floor  of  Holyrood. 

The  ancient  paUce  of  the  Inquisition  ia 
Bt  present  a  heap  of  ruins,  through  which 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  former  structure 
of  the  building.  When  the  Prrncb  Repub- 
licans entered,  they  sought  to  obliterate 
the  monument  of  prieaHy  crime.  They 
blew  down  the  walls  with  gunpowder,  but 
the  rubbish  has  not  been  cleared  away, 
and  still  remaina  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
bateful  tribunal.  A  large  heavy  roofless 
tower  is  shown  by  the  professional  cice- 
lones  as  the  dungeon  of  Cola  di  Rienii, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  au* 
thorily  exists  for  the  tradition. 

The  deaolation  and  decay  of  Avignon 
afibrd  the  lively  couoteos  new  subject  of 
bitter  remark  agiinat  France  and  the 
French. 


meat,  the  city  waa  not  only  the  residenM 

of  a  nnmber  of  wealthy  ecolofiaatica,  but 
it  was  also  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  molii- 
tude  of  offenders  who  fied  from  France,  to 
escape  their  creditors,  or  the  ministers  of 
justice.  The  city  of  refuge,  indood,  was 
as  much  a  naisanoB  to  the  south  of  France, 

the  lanes  and  alleya  of  Alsatia  once  were 
to  the  citizens  of  London ;  but  these  refu- 
gees bionght  money  to  Avignon,  where 
they  were  only  tolerated  io  long  a*  they 
were  able  to  pay  their  way.  All  that  has 
changed  now.  The  city  haa  sank  from  it* 
ancient  rank  to  that  of  a  provincial  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  former 
source  of  income :  the  decline  of  Avignon, 
therefore,  has  other  cause*  besides  the 
fauhy  admioiatratioo  of  the  country. 

We  mu*t  harry  with  our  fair  traveller 
through  Maraeille*,  Niames,  and  Hootpel- 
lier,  to  Perpignan,  at  wbich  place  afae  leA 
her  earriage,  and  proceeded  in  the  dili- 
gence to  Barcelona,  still  nndecided  whe- 
ther  she  should  eontinae  her  Spanish  ex- 
curaion,  or  return  to  France  by  the  next 
steamer.  The  heavy  diligence  with  its 
thirteen  inaide  paaaenrera,  and  the  little 
colony  on  the  impiruue,  are  humorously 


deacnbed :  but  the  diligence  of  Perpignan 
bears  a  close  affinity  to  all  the  diligences 


"  I  wrote  lately, '  I  hate  the  French  naticoal  i 
Ghar«cier;'bntIezpressedmvseiri]l,forhowcfui  \ 

TkA"^  ,h  ^'T^*"  '*?!L'''^  have  been  j^.t  traverse  the  several  departme"nta  of 
robbed  of  iheir  religion  and  tbeirancieut  kiDss,,,  j  i.    _i.    u      *■      ^  i.- 

and  havegot  nothiugin  erthange  but  vague  oonS^P^t"''^  he  who  haa  fonnd  his  way  to 
tions  beyond-their  comprehenaion,  ihat  addle  i""" '"<»«>  °' 'l""  unoonth  vehiclea,  has 
their  heads  and  leave  their  bellies  emptv.  The  familiarized  himaelf  with  the  whole  race. 
Bible  says, 'a  father  would  not  give  to  hiehun-       To  cross  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Medi- 

Sy  SOD,  au  adder  for  a  fish;' yet  someihiag  like!  terranean  ia  no  Herculean  labour.  Thi* 
IS  IS  done  here,  where  msicad  of  bread  the  ...lebrated  chain  of  mountains  is  formi- 
people  are  fed  with  newspaper  declamalinoa.  If  j.li.  ^_i„  „k.,„.  n.^  .._-f»l  ..am:»-_  „f 
™iconIdbuiseBhown.^bIethepeoplelook!^''''«."'''y  about  the  central  portions  of 
Quite  as  wretched  as  in  Iialy,  but  wiihout  any  '*>«  "<'?«  >  towarda  either  sea  the  eleva- 
of  the  Italian  iruovcianee.  And  then.  Dobodv  {tlon  lessens,  and  the  mountains  ahrink  into 
thinks  of  quoting  Rome  or  Naples  as  a  well  sd-ihilla  of  comparative  insignificance, 
ministered  stale,  whereas  France  is  looked  upon  I  At  Figueraa  the  traveller*  halted  for 
B«  such  by  manv.    This  is  Maundy  Thureday,  dinner,    which  waa   served  up  "without 

1L!°kT«i  Ti,'r'.lrl{^f.^''^°rf"''^u-  ^?""'l  either  garlic    or   onions,"  and  there  the 
eatbednl,  tbe  arebmsbop  performed  his  fune-  n        1.°    l-  ,  lL       j  r         o 

tions  in  the  nreseuce  ol^^Qai  a  hundred  dirty  I  *'.""<''*  '•*»«'"  f"  ?»<=»*'',B«'»  f"'  "  SP*" 
women  and  abont  ihe  same  nunibt-r  of  ragged  ""''  *•"*  drawn  by  nine  raulea. 

urchins.    I  can't  aay  I  expected  to  see  many'        .      , 

men  at  mass,  but  I  did  expect  to  see  ihem  about  I  "  I  conld  hardly  believe  my  eyea  when  I  saw 
the  streets  in  holiday  atfire.  How  clean,  how  '^«  ^'>"'«  *^«'^  «e»»ng  mio  moUMi.  In  Germany 
decorous  the  people  look  with  ns  on  a  Sunday,  I  ^^  are  thankfuTif  our  coachman  is  able  to  drive 
whether  at  church  or  in  ihe  street !  Herelhave' 1°"' '"  hand;  but  only  think  of  a  man  underuk- 
not  seen  a  siocle  creature  ihat  looked  like  what '  '"8  'o  mam^e  nine  Bleeds  at  once  1  Each  mul* 
e  should  call  an  orderly  ciiizen,  or  a  respecta-  ^^^  j"  particular  name,  such  as  Pajariio,  Galan- 


.  ble  mechBDic.  Does  there  eiisi  no  such  cfass  ii 
Frani:e,  or  is  it  wanting  only  at  Aix  and  Avig- 
fioaV 

There  is  some  reason  in:  these  remarks, 
bnt  the  countess  mskes  bad  application  of 
it.  Avignon  waa  the  last  place  where  the 
merits  of  French  administration  could  be 
fairly  judged.    Under  the  papal  govern- 


do,  Amoroea,  Jcc.  The  mayorttl  (10  the  coach- 
man ia  called)  kept  up  a  constant  cooreraatian 
with  hi«  cattle,  eallio^  the  craaturea  by  name, 
scolding  the  lazy,  praiamg  the  diligent,  and  guid- 
ing the  whde  team,  apparently  more  by  his 
voice  than  with  his  reias.  By  the  side  ran  the 
xagal,  t  boy  with  a  whip,  who  coniribuled  bit 
share  to  ibe  aoimation  of  ihe  coursers,  threw 
himself  upon  the  front  mole  when  we  croased  a 
river,  ot  pawid  a  shaipeoniei,  and  when  he  was 
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tired  of  lUDniDg,  jami>ed  up  besid«  the  mayonl 
and  rested  for  a  few  miDutes  on  the  driver's  iwi. 
The  roads  were  fiighiful.  Indescribably  ao.  At 
Perpignan  they  lold  me  the  chaussee  to  Barce- 
lona was  aa  good  as  a  French  road.  This  was 
Hyiog  iitile  enongh,  but  the  fact  is  that  after  we 
had  got  eleai  of  the  Pjrenee*  We  found  no  rood 
■t  all,  hut  had  lo  foid  rivers,  to  drire  through 
ditches,  to  cross  boea,  and  to  climb  orer  preci- 
pices, mud  all  that  the  best  way  we  could.  Boads 
and  bridges,  and  ereryihing  that  aboald  be  cared 
for  by  a  govemnieDt,  are  deplorably  aeglected, 
but  not  so  the  people  or  the  country.  I  am  here, 
it  is  trae,  in  Calsloaia,  the  most  industrious  pro- 
vince of  Spaia :  still  I  am  surprised  to  see  eo  few 
signs  of  the  deGolatioD  ibat  is  wont  to  manifest 
iUelf  as  one  of  the  certain  conseqaences  of  civil 
war  or  political  disorganization.  The  fields  are 
well  tilled,  the  loom  is  heard  clBllering  away  ia 
the  neat  white  cottages  of  the  villages,  and  the 
women  are  seea  at  the  doors  making  lace.  I'he 
men  seem  strong  and  firm  of  foot,  with  sopple 
I  limbs  and  a  light  elastic  iread ;  quite  unlike  the 
dumsy  and  heavy  gait  which  I  have  everywhere 
else  remarked  about  the  populace." 

'        This  is  pleasant;  being  well  obaerved, 
and  frankly  aa  well  as  agreeably  written. 
'     But  in  tnattera  of  graver  import,  our  read- 
ers may  readilj  guess  at  the  counteas'e 
views  of  Spanish  politics,  from  what  we 
'     have  already  quoted  of  her  feelings  or 
'     French  affairs.     In  Spain  she  is  as  lively., 
'     and  quite  as  superficial,  aa  in  France.  She 
'     saw  little  of  the  people  or  the  conotry,' 
!     more  than  could  be  seen  by  landing  from 

-  a  steamer  on  a  few  detached  points  of  the 
'  coast :  but  gifted  with  a  ready  smartneas  of 
'     observation,  she  catches  the  most  promi- 

-  nent  features,  and  puts  them  into  a  picture 
'•     which  is  always  one-aided,  yet  almost  al- 
>     Wave  striking  and  attractive. 
'         Nothing  Btrucif  her  more  at  Barcelona 
*     than  the  utter  absence  of  that  religioua 

feeling  which  she  had  prepared  herself  to 
look  for  in  Spain.     She  goes  to  the  cathe- 
(     dral  during  divine  service,  and  finds  it  com- 
pletely empty. 
) 

"  It  would  seem,"  she  says,  "  as  though  silent 
devotion  did  not  suffice  the  people;  as  though 
[I  they  required  pompand  ceremonies,  not  so  much 
«  to  edify  them,  as  to  procure  for  them  the  plea- 
:  tore  of  a  physical  exciiemeni.  Had  I  been  here 
f  in  Passion- week,  I  should  hare  seen  a  spectacli 
I  that  is  enacted  with  all  possible  splendour  in  al 
^  the  ciiies  of  Catalonia,  and  draws  the  peopli 
f  together  la  vast  numbers.  The  whole  history  of 
f  the  Fassicn  of  our  Saviour,  as  described  hy  the 
«  Gospel,  is  put  into  verse,  and  performed  oo  a 
;  public  stage.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
,  mysteries  and  auloi  mcratnentaler,  but  differs 
i  from  them  in  the  loisl  absence  of  a  burlesque 
(:  character :  so  (hat  the  serious  action  of  the  play 
^     is  Doi  interrupted,  nor  are  low  and  vulr—  — •- 

f     mingledwith  thesacred  wordsof  ibeBil__ 

,,     rtilt,  the  actors  study  their  parts,  and  theatrical 


deooration  aod  seenie  effeol  are  as  much  attended 
any  other  dramatic  perfcwmance.  The 
actors  are  chosen  according  to  their  penonal  ap- 
pearance or  their  talents  for  the  stage.  For  our 
Saviour,  a  baodsome  man  with  a  blacb  beard  is 
considered  indispensable;  Judas  must  have  red 
id  the  holy  women  must  be  beantifiiiL  In 
Tarragoua,  two  years  ago,  the  pan  of  Christ  was 
given  to  a  gallef-slave,  distinguished  for  his  fiae 
person  and  theatrical  talents.  On  that  occadoa 
the  town  had  to  give  security  to  a  large  amount, 
that  the  spectators,  in  their  admitatioa  foi  their 
favouriie,  would  not  afford  him  an  opporttmity  to 
slip  away  from  the  bands  of  justice.  The  cn^ 
vicl,  aceordin^y,  when  the  curtain  had  fallen  on 
the  glory  of  his  resurrection,  had  to  retnm  to,  his 
prison,  Hccompanied  by  the  tear*  and  plaudits  of 
the  public.  A  milliner  and  a  laiudress,  oo  the 
same  occasion,  perfonned  tho  Viivin  Hmrj  aod 
aaoiher  of  the  holy  women,  and  tCey  asstire  me 
there  was  a  beauiifiil  tableau  when  the  body  ik 
Christ  was  taken  from  the  eroaa,  aad  laid  in  the  ' 
lapofbiaSSotbsr!" 

The  Pope  ia  at  tkis  mooient  causing 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  all  parta  of 
Catholic  Europe,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Spanish  church  against  the  inroads  of 
Liberalism.  Is  it  for  the  perpetuation  of 
such  exhibitions  as  this  that  hia  Holiness 
would  have  us  pray  1  ~  The  perfoitnaacs 
here  described  is  no  innovation  of  liberal- 
ism,  as  the  secularization  of  convents,  or 
the  more  convenient  division  of  parishes. 
This  Sacred  Drama  is  an  inheritance  to 
modern  Spain  from  bygone  ages,  and  mast, 
of  course,  be  counted  among  the  good 
things  for  the  maiatenance  nf  which  lbs 
Roman  pontiff  calls  upon  the  faithful  to 

in  in  prayer. 

At  Barcelona  the  countess  embarked  on 
board  the  French  steamer  that  plies  along 
Spanish  coast  during  the  winter,  ana 
I  between  Havre  and  St.  Petersburg  in 
imer.  The  vessel  stops  at  every  port 
of  any  importance  along  the  const,  and  the 
fair  traveller  waa  able  to  land  at  some 
places  for  a  few  hours,  at  others  for  a  few 
days.  In  this  way  she  visited  Valencia, 
Alicant,  Carthagena,  aod  Almeria,  and  of 
each  ahe  haa  something  amusing  to  tell  us. 
At  Carthagena,  for  the  first  time,  out 
authoress  is  introduced  to  a  Spanish  in- 
terior. 

"We  landed  lo-day  in  company  with  two 
gentlemen  who  had  letters  to  a  merchant,  and 
thus  have  t  been  inlrodneed  into  a  private  house.  ' 
I  burst  in  unannounced,  like  a  roeVet  iotoa  be- 
sieged city;  for  we  entered  the  merchant's  shop, 
in  which  hardware  waa  sold.  The  two  gentle- 
men delivered  their  letter,  and  our  boat,  as  soon 
as  he  bed  read  it,  offered  me  his  hand— not  hia 
arm,  and  led  me  upstairs  to  his  drawing-room. 
His  nieces  made  their  appearance,  and  we  were 
regaled  with  sweet  wbe  and  cake,  (be  young 
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Isdies,  ftt  tlw  Mine  time,  preMntmg  me  a  bi  . 
the  tame  way  as  with  us  a  foolsioM  might  have 
been  prMenied.  I-admired  the  fan  rery  much ; 
parilf  out  of  politeness,  bod  partly  because  Ihe 
tbiog  was  really  prelly.  They  immediately  r^ 
(pKBted  me  to  consider  the  article  my  own.    This 


dmple  ia  the  extreme.  White  walls,  a  sofa, 
chairs  of  plaited  atTB.w,  and  «  brick  floor;  but  the 
room  itself  WAS  at  least  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
spacious  in  proportion,  eoosequmtly  delightfully 
cool.  Fine  mats,  composed  of  some  plsnt  re- 
sembling straw,  hung  oaidde  of  the  window. 
When  )ne  sun  is  no  longer  on  the  window  the 
mal  is  rolled  up  like  a  btiud;  when  the  heat 
oppressive  the  mat  is  sprinkled  with  water,  the 
evapoistloD  of  which, lam  told,di0'uBes  an  agree- 
able coolness  through  the  room.  I  wasdelighted 
to  see  the  arraa^ment  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man's house  in  its  every-day  attire,  and  unpre- 
Ered  for  the  reception  of  visitors ;  I  scarcdy  be- 
ve  that  with  us,  young  gii^s  of  Ibe  same  rank 

would  have  shown  the  same  polish  of  roe 

uid  absence  ofTestnuntin  the  presence  of 
atrangers. 

"  Out  host  proposed  to  show  us  the  liona  of 
the  place,  and  escorted  us  to  the  arsenal.  Three 
weeks  before,  I  had  seen  that  of  Touloo  in  full 
activity;  I  was  now  to  see  one  laid  out  on  an 
equally  large  acale,  and  in  which  formerly  7000 
workmen  were  constantly  engaged,  whereas  all 
Canhagena  now  eoniains  only  13,000  inhabit- 
ants. '  In  one  yard  I  saw  aome  anchors  of  a 
venerable  age,  and  in  another  about  a  dozen 
men  seemed  lo  be  rubbing  the  mst  off  some  old 
cannon-balls.  This  was  all  I  now  saw  either 
in  Ihe  shape  of  stores  or  workmen,  but  grass, 
weeda,  and  wild  flowers  were  growing  every- 
where in  rich  loxoriance.  The  vast  and  spa* 
cious  buildings  were  all  in  a  Tuinous  condition, 
some  absolutely  in  ruins.  The  bustle  of  trade 
and  manufocturui^  induairy  have,  at  best,  some- 
thing nne»hilaratmg  aboat  them  in  my  eyes, 
but  oif  the  desolate  impression  produced  by  the 
ruins  left  by  departed  activity,  no  one  can  have 
an  idea  that  has  not  seen  something  like  this 
colossal  monument  of  commercial  decay. 

"  The  temples  of  antiquity,  the  castles  of  the 
middle  ages,  are  poetical  in  their  decline,  for  the 
spirits  that  peopled  them  In  the  days  of  their 
splendour  siill  wander  through  the  cherished 
ruins;  bat  what  spirit  would  condescend  to  haunt 
the  ruins  of  a  tope-walk  T  Trade  has  no  spirit, 
and  sets  none  in  movement ;  it  knows  of  nothing 

_   .  rheel 

■top,  and  poverty,  wretchedness,  hes^gmy,  are 
the  immediate  consequences.  Alas,  to  be  poor 
is  no  greater  hardship  than  lo  be  rich,  for  our 
wants  increase  with  our  power  of  gratifyii^ 
them ;  but  to  itcome  poor,  tliat  is  bitter,  for  it 
carries  with  it  an  involuntary  feeling  of  a  fall ! 
How  much  more  then,  when  it  is  a  nalian  that 
has  become  poor.  Spain  is  not  poor,  they  will 
tell  me,  for  it  possesses  inexhaustible  resources 
within  its  own  soil ;  but  of  what  worth  are  those 
resources  to  people  who  know  not  how  to  bring 
them  into  play  f  At  the  time  of  the  Moors, 
Spain  coaiaued  twuity  millioDa  of  inhabiiaats ; 


— some  say  thirty ;— now  it  does  not  ontatn  im. 
The  land  was  then  rich  and  floorishing,  and 
sufficed  for  all  the  wants  of  a  loxorions  popula* 
tioo.  Of  course  it  must  then  have  possessed  re- 
sources, that  becamedormant  in  proportion  asthe 
population  melted  together.  The  land  remains 
ubeuliivated,  because  roads  and  canals  an  want> 
ing  for  the  conveyance  of  ila  produoe.  The 
plains  of  Castile  giow  the  finest  wheat  in  the 
world,  and  when  grown  it  is  given  ta  the  pi^ 
because  the  grower  has  no  means  of  conveying 
it  to  a  market.  Thn'e  is  no  imde  but  along  the 
coast,  and  even  there  it  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  bands  of  the  smugglers.  Tb«  land  that 
once  monopolized  the  trade  of  both  the  India. 
Ihe  land  that  could  fit  ool  the  Invinable  Aitaada 
for  the  conquest  ofEogland,  possesses  at  preMni 
ool  a  single  man-otwar,  and  has  no  commerce 
but  what  ia  carried  on  by  smugglers  !  I  know 
not  why,  but  there  seems  to  have  clung  to  the 
Bourbons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  peculiar 
power  of  exhausting.  Wherever  they  have 
ruled,  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  France,  m  vam- 
pire seems  lo  have  sncked  out  the  life-Uood  of 
the  land ;  and  the  rooremenis  which  we  now 
behold,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Spain,  ate,  after 
all,  perhaps,  not  maDifeeiationa  of  reviving  force, 
but  the  last  couvulsiona  of  expiring  debility." 

The  last  Temark  comes  with  tolerable 
grace  from  a  professed  Legitimist  and  a 
contemner  oftrade  and  constitutions !  But, 
there  is  some  truth,  and  some  good  writ- 
ing, in  the  passage  tve  have  quoted. 

At  Malaga  our  tourist  leaves  the  steamer, 
travels  up  the  country  to  Granada,  and 
fumiliarizea  herself  more  and  more  with 
Spanish  mnniierB.  At  Malaga,  where  the 
English  curry  on  an  extensive  trBde,'the 
waiter  al  one  of  the  hotels  speaks  English. 
This  is  chBracteristically  welcomed  by  the 
counteas.  "I  am  delighted  to  find  myselT, 
for  once  in  my  life,  in  n  country  where  my 
French  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  me."  At 
Granada  she  was  still  more  pleased,  to  find 
umong  the  students  one  who  spok«  Oermao 
with  fluency,  and  whom  she  urged  to  un- 
derrake  a  translation  of  Ranke  a  History 
of  the  Popes.  The  English  historians, 
Robertson  and  Gibbon,  she  found  had  been 
recently  translated,  and  '  devoured  by  the 
tubtic' 

Spain,  she  tells  us,  is  after  all  the  real 
land  of  equality.  In  no  country  is  there  ao 
little  distinction  between  the  different 
classes.  The  Don  is  liberally  given  to 
every  man,  and  the  humblest  peasant  and 
the  wealthiest  lord  are  indiacriminately 
addressed  as  vsled.  There  is  no  capild 
city,  for  many  of  the  provincial  eapitals 
think  n  grent  4n\  more  of  ihemselvas 
than  they  do  of  Madrid  ;  and  there  are  few 
people  with  fortunes  sufficiently  large  to 
offer  a  painful  contraat  between  their  own 
luxury  and  the  dettitution  of  their  poorer 
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DftighboDts.  Every  nun  nnokes  bia  cig»r, 
evsrjr  womau  coquets  with  ber  fan.  Tem- 
perate habit!  prevail  emong'  the  high  and 
-  among  the  low :  and  rich  and  poor  join  in 
the  game  dirersions,  the  eveeing  promenade 
and  the  corrida  de  toros. 

One  entire  Letter,  we  should  add,  ia  de- 
voted to  an  admirable  description  of  a  bull- 
fight at  whieh  the  writer  was  preaeM. 
Like  all  stiangers,  she  was  disgusted  with 
th«  apectacie,  and  vowed  she  would  never 
•ee  another  while  she  lived ;  jiet  a  few  weeks 
later,  at  Cadiz,  where  great  preparatioDs 
were  making  for. a  eorrlda,  we  find  hei 
frankly  owning  that  ahe  became  infected 
by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  was  deter- 
red from  going  to  the  feast  only  by  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  which  kept  her  a 
prisoner  ii^hei  room  for  some  days. 

Nothing  seema  more  to  have  pleased  her 
in  Spain  than  Gibraltar  and  Qtdiz.  The 
motley  population  of  Gibraltar  has  long 
been  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  to 
every  stranger,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
cite so  lively  an  imagination  as  that  of 
Gountes*  Habn-ilahn ;  but  Gibraltar  had 
another  and  greater  charm  in  her  eyes,  for 
OUT  countess  sets  off  her  hatred  to  France 
with  a  kind  of  adoration  of  England. 


days  that  do  not  stand  in  atve  ofa  revolution,  but 
go  on  fearlessly,  in  their  own  way,  without 
troabliog  themselves  with  the  apprehensioa  of 
loch  an  event.  The  French  are  a  people  of 
words,  we  of  thoughts,  the  English  of  action. 
We  ate  better  and  more  humane,  perhaps,  io- 
Ksmucb  as  thoughts  are  mostly  purer  than  actions; 
but  in  moral  vigour  and  courage,  and  in  self-con- 
fidence, the  English  far  surpass  ns,  and  those  are 
the  qoalities  by  whieh  a  nation  grows  to  great- 
ness. England  will  fall  one  day,  but  not  before, 
hke  Rome,  she  has  held  the  mastery  of  the 
wodd." 

In  her  love  towards  us  she  even  uoder- 
takea  lo  defend  those  national  peculiarities 
of  which  strangers  hate  been  almost  al- 
ways DDanimons  in  condemnation.  The 
customary  reserve  of  an  English  traveller, 
she  maiolains,  is  more  agreeable  in  itself, 
and  mora  beooming  to  the  wearer,  than  the 
habitual  volubility  and  intrusirenasB  of  a 
Frenchioao. 

Here  we  stop:  national  modesty  tides 
with  want  of  space  against  the  attmctive- 
neas  of  this  part  of  tne  subjept.  And  in 
what  the  countess  has  since  added  to  her 
'Letters,'  respecting  Paris,  we  find 
temptation  to  prolonff  our  remarks.  It 
the  least  happy  of  all  her  writings.    It 


a  perpetnal,  waariaoine  foalt-fiDding.  No- 
thing in  France  can  the  eountess  endure. 
Even  nature  is  repulsive  to  her  there.  She 
saw  it  BO  much  wilder  in  Spain,  so  much 
sweeter  in  Italy,  so  much  greater  on  the 
Rhine.  It  is  natural  in  a  sickness  of  the 
eyes  to  bate  the  light,  and  even  the  gas- 
lamps  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiena  are  not 
spared  by  the  countess  Hahn-Hahn.  As 
for  public  institutions,  she  dislit^es  them 
all ;  the  men  she  detests  and  despises  ;  and 
for  her  own  sex — it  will  he  enough  to  say 
that  what  she  accuses  a  Frenchwoman  of 
being,  in  almost  every  case,  she  herself 
decidedly  is  in  these  portions  of  her 
'Letters  :  ennuy^e,  ns£e,  blas£e,  and  al- 
together insufferable. 


Abt.  VI. — Libri  due  dtUt  Iitituztoni  Ci'tn/t, 
accowKodaie  alV  u*o  del  Foro,  opera  pot- 
tuma  di  Fbancesco  Fohti.  (Two  BookB 
of  Civil  Institutes,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Bar.  By  F.  Fobti.)  Firenze,  presto 
I'editore  G.  P.  Yisuss&ux.     18iO. 

The  feeling  which  in  the  early  periods  of 
English  history  led  to  the  exclusion  at  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  from  the  courts  of  com- 
mon  law,  and  set  the  authority  of  the  general 
customs  of  the  realm  in  the  place  of  the  im- 
perial  code  of  Justinian,  may  in  some  respects 
be  considered  unfortunate.  It  has  been  traced 
the  free  spirit  of  the  nobles,  unwilling  to 
acquiesce  in  the  absolute  principles  of  civil 
government  to  be  met  with  in  that  compi- 
lation }  but  vilh  a  still  greater  degree  of  pro- 
bability,.  it  has  been  referred  to  a  personal 
jealousy  entertained  for  the  class  who  were 
its  exclusive  expounders,  the  clergy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  voluntary  rejection  of 
the  authority  of  that  law  deprived  us  of  a 
system  which  had  been  the  slow  accumulation 
of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages,  and 
which  was  as  much  indented  for  its  principles 
to  the  republican  sentiments  of  the  ScsstoIbs, 
of  Aquilius  Gallus,  of  Servius  Sulpiciua,  and 
the  liberal  minds  of  I^pinian  and  Ulpian,  as 
to  the  more  biassed  views  of  the  subsequent 
Bomao  juiisconsults.  That  the  admission  of 
the  system  into  our  courts  would  in  any  way 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  rational  liberty, 
we  confess  that  we  cannot  see  :  political  re- 
volutions are  seldom  much  influenced  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Forum,  and  whilst  all  the  con- 
stitutional principles,  which  form  in  fact  the 
smallest  and  least  valuable  part  of  the  civil 
law,  might  have  been  rejected  as  the  occasion 
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tme,  all  Oie  mon  nlmbje  caitomi  t^  our 
SazoQ  BDCeston  could  easily  have  been  pre- 
•erved.  Why  not  in  Enghmd  u  in  Germany, 
where,  BccordLof  to  S&vigny,  although  they 
have  borrowed  much  from  the  private  law, 
they  bare  taken  very  little  ffom  the  criminal, 
tnd  absolutely  nothing  from  the  conftitutianal 
■yitem,  of  the  Romans  1  But  whether  the 
concluHton  be  just  or  ill-founded,  whether  or 
not  the  rejection  of  the  civil  law  was  the  act 
of  witdom  or  folly,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Engliih  historian  and  antiquarian  mutt  ei^ually 
base  their  researches  upon  the  foun^tioo  of 
itoman  customs  and  institutioni.* 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  settlement  of 
the  barbarous  nations  in  the  territories  which 
constituted  the  Western  Empire  had  put  an 
end  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law. ' 
Although  the  clergy  during  that  early  period 
are  frequently  found  zeslausly  favouring  and 
enforcing  the  '  Jva  Roi^anvm,'  the  term  was 
certainly  not  understood.  Robertson  himself 
fell  unaccountably  into  the  error  of  including 
it  in  canon  law.  The  works  of  Donalo 
d'Asti,  Muratori,  and  Giannone,  have  how- 
ever set  the  question  entirely  at  rest.  It  is 
no  longer  supposed  that  the  ancient  jurimru- 
dence  ever  entirely  lost  its  authority.  The 
Gotha  themselves  have  now  been  made  to 
play  a  new  part  in  the  history  of  society — as 
jurists.  No  doubt  any  longer  exists  that  they 
set  the  highest  value  upon  the  Theodosian 
Code,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  the  Titles  of 
Ulptan,  and  the  Sentences  of  Faulus,  which 
they  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  con- 
sulting. All  these  volumes  itis  known  that 
they  annotated  and  abridged. f 

Xolwithstanding  the  respect  occasionally 
shown  to  the  civil  law  when  cited  in  the 
English  common  law  courts,  it  was  only  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  character  of  whose  mind 
and  tccomplisbments  directed  him  that  way, 
that  anything  like  a  knowledge  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  system  appears  to  have  com- 
menced, ^ce  that  period,  writers  have 
fitim  lime  to  time  directed  public  attention  to 
the  great  advances  recently  made  ^  the 
scientific  study  of  jurisprudence  in  France 
and  Germany.     The  '  History  of  the  Decline 


*  ■■  Onr  conlempomiei,"  says  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  "  have  doDe  much  for  the  elucidslioa  of  thjj 
question.  Saviguy  hu  demonttrated  the  eontina- 
ance  of  a  Romsn  poiicf  and  a  Roman  people,  far 
'  into  the  middle  agct.  The  liae  of  Ihe  royal  pre- 
rogatives oT  the  EogUah  lungs  out  or  the  principtea 
of  the  RoiDBD  juikprudcnce  has  been  traced  with 
profound  learaing  bj  Mr.  Allen.  And  after  having 
long  invesiigated  the  Bnbject,  I  raay  perhaps  he 
allowed  to  add  my  opinion,  that  there  U  no  possible 
foods  of  exbibiliag  the  states  of  Western  Chrlsteodom 
in  their  trae  aspect,  unless  we  consider  them  aa 
Biisii^oiit  <rf'ttae  dominion  of  the  CEsara." 
foMofted.  Piolsgom.  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  VI. 


and  Fall  of  Qie  Roman  Empire*  may  hare 
contributed  to  the  growing  taste.  Still  the 
works  upon  this  subject  which  have  issued 
from  the  English  press  are  trifles  compared 
with  the  comprehensive  and  luminous  con- . 
tributions  of  continental  jurists.  We  have  a 
poor  bo(dc  written  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  upon  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Rbme,  ana  a  more  respectable  performance 

SMr.  Spence,  called  'Inquiry  into  the 
igin  of  the  IjBws  and  Political  Institutions 
of  Modem  Europe.'  A  learned  publication 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  styled  '  The  Elements  of  the 
Civil  Iaws,'  and  an  elegant  and  well-written 
treatise  by  the  late  Mr.  Flunket  Butfce,  called 
'  An  Historical  Blssay  on  the  Laws  and  the 
Government  of  Rome,'  have  each  obtained, 
and  not  unjustly,  a  considerable  ^lare  of  at- 
tention. But  it  is  to  the  translations  of  foreign 
jurists  that  every  English  reader  is  compelled 
to  have  recourse,  who  is  desirous  of  finding 
ample  informaticxi  united  with  accuracy  of 
research,  philosophical  precision,  or  ori^nal 
and  masterly  arrangement. 

Italy  is  endtled  to  her  own  share  in  the 
progress  which  jurisprudence  has  made  in  the 
last  century.  Indeed,  there  is  one  gloiy 
more  peculiarly  her  own:  that  of  having 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  important  study  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, and  of  having  effected  the  eresurs 
from  most  European  codes  of  provisions  un- 
worthy of  civilisation  and  repugnant  to  eveiy 
sentiment  of  justice.  The  attention  of  Europe 
was  first  directed  by  the  publication  of  Be<V 
caria's  treatise,  '  Dei  bclitti  e  delle  Pene,*  to 
the  character  and  tendency  of  Its  criminal 
systems.  The  work  was  received  by  men  of 
thought  with  active  concern  as  well  aa  deep 
interest  J  and,  having  been  popularized  by 
the  commentary  of  Voltaire,  it  began  at  once 
to  produce  those  wholesome  fruits  of  which 
we  are  itill  engaged  in  gathering  in  the 
harvest.  Then  came  the  original  work  t^ 
Filangieri,  'La  Scienza  della  Legislazione,' 
embracing  in  its  comprehensive  plan  (left  in- 
complete by  the  premature  death  of  its  author) 
the  kindred  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy.  No  ordinary  praise  due 
to  this  learned  efibrt  is,  that  of  having  sup- 
plied Buonaparte  with  many  materiab  for  the 
improvement  of  the  French  law,  and  for  the 
erection  of  that  at  once  least  perishable  and 
least  questionable  monument  of  his  glory,  the 
Code  Napoleon.  The  celebrated  treatise, 
<  Del  (^enesi  del  Diritto  Penale,  published  in 
1797  by  RtMuagnosi,  an  Italian,  inferin"  to 
neither  whom  we  have  named  in  depth  of 
reasoning  and  strength  of  capacity,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  treatises  by  the  same 
writer  upon  most  of  thow  etntroverted  and 
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iinporfBDt  quortkmi  which  ftill  >^tate  the 
jurist  uid  political  econoniit,  and  ara  i^ 
panunouot  iatvreit  as  afiecting  the  destiny 
moA  bappioeu  of  nations. 

Had  act  death,  almoSf  at  the  ftomfflence- 
meat  of  hit  litetary  career,  remored  Fran* 
cesco  Fort)  from  the  exercise  of  bis  use- 
Sa\  doUns,  his  natne  might  perhap  have  bee^ 
meationed  as  aot  the  least  amongst  those 
b«aeiacton  of  mankind,  wtx>,  through  the 
flon'  hut  cerlaia  <n>Delusions  of  laborious 
thought,  have  deduced,  and  caused  to  be 
raceived  in  [vaclice,  princtplea  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  Iba  Dect  interests  of 
•ocie^  aud  civilisation.  He  might  have 
made  himself  knowa  not  merely  as  a  careful, 
profound,  and  earnest  searcher  after  truth, 
but  as  the  discoverer  of  new  fields  for  bsmao 
exertion :  not  merely  as  the  impartial  and 
perspicuoua  annalist  of  his  country's  laws, 
but  aa  himself  in-some  sort  their  regenerator- 
Such  appean  to  have  been  the  early  estimate 
of  his  capacity  formed  by  a  most  conq>eteQt 
jui^e,  a  near  relative,  the  accoDiptishal  Siv 
mondi,  who,  referring  to  the  limited  lange  af- 
forded to  genius  by  the  law  in  Italy,  dissuaded 
him,  it  is  said,  while  yet  in  his  nineteenth! 
*  jrear,  from  embracing  the  legal  profiMsion,| 
because  he  thought  him  destined  to  exercise; 
a  b^h«r  iitSuence  upon  the  public  in  a  la^r 
sphere.  i 

Forti  was  bom  in  Pescia,  in  the  Tuscan ' 
territories,  oa  the  10th  day  of  November, 
1806.  His  parentage  was  respectable.  His 
fttber  was  Antonio  Coaimo  Fwti,  and  bis' 
mother  Sarah,  sister  of  Sismondi.  When  a, 
child,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  be  appears : 
to  have  affwded  no  earnest  of  future  excel- j 
lence,  but  to  have  been  taciturn,  unready, ' 
and  flow  of  intellect.  The  fire  that  dept' 
within  him.  is  described  to  have  been  first' 
awakened  by  emulation  in  the  public  schools  i 
of  his  native  city.  Thence  he  was  trans-  j 
fiirredto  the  schools  of  Florence,  where  he 
appears  to  have  shown  great  capacity  for. 
philosopby  and  mathematics.  In  November,! 
IS22,  he  removed  to  tbe  nniversity  of  Pisa,; 
irith  the  view  of  devoting  himself  to  thei 
study  of  the  law.  His  extraordinary  natural 
abilities  there  decidedly  developed  them- 
selves, so  as  to  excite  particular  attention ; 
and  having  taken  hii  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  In  June,  lS2fi,  ha  proceeded  to  Florence 
to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession 
That  his  attainraenta  were  at  this  time  such 
•a  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  bis 
friends,  cannot  be  doubted.  His  fellow- 
coUegiana  and  aniversity  tutor*  felt  assured  of 
his  profesaiooal  success,  prepared  as  he  was 
by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Pandects, 
■M  with  the  tomiDoua  writinga  of  Pothier, 
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as  well  aa  tboae  <^  the  eiiligbt«ned  end  pet» 
ipicuous  Oravine.  But  mere  prafi»sional 
success  was  not  tbe  aim  of  Forti's  ambitiou. 
The  profound  and  universal  principles  that 
lie  at  the  fouodUion  of  all  law,  bad  an  interert 
for  him  that  at  once  overpassed  those  narrow 
limits  within  which  tbe  Italian  as  well  a*  the 
English  practitioner  must,  for  mere  profit 
sake,  confine  htmeelf<  He  saw  that  the  vol- 
umes which  fbrmetl  the  libraries  of  his  com- 
panions  cotutituted  only  a  coltectioo  of  de- 
cisions: mere  digests,  in  which  the  point  ad- 
jndicated  was  pverything,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  rested  nothing;  and  not  having  met 
amongst  all  tbe  existing  mass  of  legal  vo^ 
umes,  a  single  one  which  coold  serve  as  a 
philosoplucal  introduction  to  the  study  of  tbe 
practice  of  the  law,  the  idea  spggested  itself 
to  him  of  the  woi^,  afterwards  fe^  unfinished, 
Bince  posthumously  published,  and  now  in- 
troduced to  the  English  reader :  the  '  Civil 
Institutes  adapted  to  the  Forum.'  From  this 
period  until  1S32  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing articles  in  the  '  Anlhologia,'  a  periodical 
putdished  at  Florence,  proceeded  from  his 
pen ;  all  nf  them  evincing  an  aciiteness  of 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  an  extent  of  read- 
ing, remarkable  in  one  so  young.  Daring 
this  period  he  appears  to  nave  been  also 
eam^y  employed  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing materials  for  the  great  work  already  prcH 
jected.  In  1830,  he  bad  paaaed  vith  tbe 
greatest  credit  tbe  examination  necessary  to 
hia  admisMon  to  practise  as  an  advocUe ;  and, 
although  his  dislike  to  the  actual  practice  (k 
tbe  profession  still  seeoM  to  have  continiied, 
yet,  being  me  of  a  la^e  family  with  a  len- 
der patrimcHiy,  and  without  other  Msonrcei^ 
he  was  notwitbotandiag  compelled  to  look  to 
it  for  the  meana  of  subnstence.  As  early, 
however,  as  November,  1832,  when  he  was 
in  the  tweaty-sixth  year  oi  his  age,  be  re- 
ceived at  the  bands  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leo- 
pold the  appointment  at  Florence  of  depntv 
judge  of  the  customs  in  the  Regia  Suola  Oi- 
;  minale.  Upon  Ibis  tbe  extreme  Liberal  party 
I'in  Italy,  who,  from  the  tenour  cf  his  previous 
j  writings,  bad  claimed  him  (it  would  appear 
without  sufficient  reason)  aa  a  feUow-partuaa, 
attacked  bim  with  many  ungmeroua  impair 
tiooB,  to  whiebFofti  vouchsafed  no  rnity, 

Tbetletraciionsof  another  dass  of  bis  ent- 
mies  (who  murmured  at  the  office  having 
been  conferred  upon  a  young  theorist,  as  be 
was  termed,  one  who  bad  had  no  prairtice  at 
an  advocate),  were  soon  sufficimtly  answered 
by  tbe  coosummatc  leamiw,  tbe  lucid  ar- 
langenent  of  idna,  and  the  h^eal  deduction 
of  principles,  wMdi  be  eidiilnted  in  his  iiAce. 
At  tbe  UM  time,  tbe  odiiun  which  lanly 
fiolt  to  attend  the  Ametioiia  df  a  oiflUBal  B» 
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nstrafe,  vaa  diminiahed  b;  tbe  generoui  for- 
beannce  with  which  he  conducted  hia  public 
proapcuttoos. 

We  have  dMcribed  Forli'i  (trong  d»tnst«  to 
the  onUnary  pnfewional  practice,  from  whicb 
be  vaf  thn  caiiy  and  opportunely  taken.  It 
receirea  itriking  illuatratioa  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  bradier  advocate,  Raimondo  Oozcant,  tm 
the  occaaon  of  hia  appointment. 

"  Eren  if  1  am  lo  reoiaia  witbogt  the  hope  of 
faitheradraDe«meat,siiU  I  am  niiafiedwilbmy 
appoinimeat  in  the  Mme  degree  as  was  my  arer- 
■loa  to  thepractice  of  HO  advocate;  an  averaion  so 
great  thai  bui  for  ibe  dread  ofa  world  beyond  the 
grare  I  rerily  believe  I  would  rather  hsTc  throam 
myielf  iolo  the  Atoo.  Tbe  aense  of  being  now 
free  ihim  a  barassing  thmght  has  reatored  to  me 
the  health  which  I  have  ivxuig  mi  many  months 
beenloBiiig;  although  I  shall  have  the  faiigaepf 
leading  my  aivomenis  at  tbe  public  ei  ' 
office  m  traih  little  adapted  (o  ibe  co.  ...  _ 
my  lnng«,  still  I  believe  that  my  coastiiuiioa 
will  thereby  receive  lesi  damage  than  from  my 
previous  life  spent  in  pleadings  and  aozioui 
thoogbi.  I  qmt  a  profeasicn  abhormt  to  my 
feelings,  and  am  become  one  of  iba  ma^^tBtrecy. 
This  I  believe  will  content  me,  and  I  ibiok  that 
I  poBseaa  qualities  which  will  enable  me  to  ex- 
ercise my  functiou  at  least  with  self-talie&c- 


Tba  oaeeet  opened  to  him  waa  uah^pilv 
not  deatined  to  be  of  long  duration :  the  healta 
of  which  be  here  speaks  despondtngly,  c<hi- 
tinoed  (o  decline.  Becalled  by  the  expren 
wiihea  of  hia  frienda  to  the  production  of  bia 
(Higinal  work,  the  '  Civil  Institutes,'  he  pre- 
pared it  for  the  presa,  it  ig  said,  with  extra- 
(x^naiy  rapiditj,  in  tbe  last  months  beibre 
bia  death.  That  event  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  Februaiy,  1BS6,  in  the  thirty-second  jear 
of  bia  age.  Hii  life  is  supposed  to  have  been 
abortened  by  his  habit  of  devoting  bia  nights 
to  the  severest  studies:  it  being  recorded  of 
bim  that  Iroro  childhood  he  bad  never  been 
able  to  apply  himself  lo  reeding  when  tha  aun 
appeared  above  tbe  horizon.  His  constitu- 
tion wat  aidfly ;  we  have  seen  him  allude  to 
hia  we^  lungs ;  and  bis  deatb  bad  been  pre- 
ceded by  thoso  of  bis  mother  and  his  twA 
younger  brothers.  He  leA  a  young  widow, 
to  wfaom  he  had  not  long  been  married  ;  but 
no  issue  ;  and  is  deacribed  lo  have  met  bia  fate 
'  with  Chtiatian  ftitb  md  pbi)osE»htc  tranquil- 
iity. 

The  '  Civil  Institutes,'  of  which  the  first 
volume  alone  baa  reached  us,  was  intended, 
as  indeed  tha  title  tells  us,  to  serve  for  tbe  use 
of  tbe  Tuscan  bar.  Written  upon  a  far  more 
eomprefaeDsive  plan,  it  was  to  have  filled  the 
^•ce  bccupied  in  England  by  '  BlackaltHte's 
CwBiTOfries,'  and  in  tbe  United  States  by 
the  'Comnwntlrierfiifitr. JnstieaKent.  Tbe 


entire  work  was  to  have  conatsted  of  fimr 
bocdiBj  The  flret  treating  of  laws  in  general ; 
the  second  of  iboae  relating  to  persons;  the 
third,  in  the  introductoiy  chapter  of  which 
Forti  proposed  to  discuas  af  length  the  onto- 
logy of  right  and  tbe  legid  sense  of  technical 
words,  waa  to  have  comprised  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  property ;  and  (o  the  fourth  and  coo- 
oluding  book  was  to  have  been  esaigned  tbe 
eiplanalion  of  the  course  of  civil  proceedinga 
in  courts  of  justice,  with  a  final  chapter  coa- 
taining  an  enalyeis'of  the  whole  work. 

The  necessary  materials  for  thii  undertak- 
ing he  bad  been  for  many  years  collecting, 
but  uofbrtunately  be  commenced  the  labour 
of  composition  only  e^t  months  before  hb 
death,  and  was  thus  only  able  to  complete  the 
first  two  bodts.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that 
(be  first  is  tbe  part  more  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  reader.  It  is  interesting 
in  many  points ;  and  not  the  least  for  its  evi- 
dence as  to  the  sentiments  felt  and  suffered  to 
be  published  by  the  more  enligfilened  Italian 
princes  of  the  precent  day,  respecting  tbe  past 
and  present  institutions  of  their  country,  their 
ci^l,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  changes,  their 
refomis  and  revolutions,  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples  upon  which  the  exiMing  system  is  con- 
sidered to  rest,  end  the  atgumenia  and  reasoik- 
jng  eited  in  its  defence  or  juatification. 
Nor  is  it  a  slight  recommendation  of  this 
part  of  the  work  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
English  reader,  tb^l  it  may  be  considered 
as  conatituting  a  reasoned,  and  we  may 
add,  an  impartial  exposition  Of  tbe  present 
institutions  of  Italy,  by  a  very  able  iran, 
who  held  an  official  appointment  in  that 
country.  But  it  also  potaeaaes  merits 
more  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  firat  two  chapters  of  the  b6ok,  to 
whioh  we  would  more  particnlarly  direct 
attention,  are  devoted,  as  is  ueual  in  tbe 
introductory  part  of  atmilar  worka ;  the 
first,  to  a  consideration  of  the  abstract  na- 
ture and  definition  of  laws  ;  and  the  se- 
cond to  the  source  of  its  moral  obligation. 
After  dietingui!>bing,  in  those  chaplera, 
between  the  aupreme  and  ministerial  ofli- 
cea,  and  between  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, he  cornea  to  the  delicMc  subject 
of  absolute  sovereignty.  Here,  imitating 
Hacchiavelli,  he  refrains  from  eoggestiiw 
theories,  but  contents  himself  with  detail- 
ing facts.  "Vn  dietro  alia  verilh  detle 
coae  £  non  ad  alcun  imaginazione  di  essa." 
The  pasaage  appears  to  na  to  be  the  worst 
in  the  book,  and  a  concltisiun  in  which  no- 
thing ia  concluded.  It  ia  the  chapter 
which  fbllowa  thia  that  the  general  reader 
will  find  most  instructive.  This  division 
may  be  said  to  eonntUnta  in  itaeif  an  en- 
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tire  snd  iiitinct  woik  ujMii  tho-  xMiHes, 

progress,  and  preaent  condition  Of  the  civil, 
constitutional,  and  eccleBiastical  law  of 
Italy;  interspcraed  with  noticesofthu  liv 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  worlo,  of 
the  most  diBtingaisbed  juridical  sad  polit* 
ical  writers,  not  of  bts  ovrn  eoontry  only, 
but  of  Earope,  during  ths  space  of  two 
thoasRnd  years:  from  the  time  of  Servius 
Sulpicius  and  Cicero,  down  to  the  Theor- 
ists of  the  French  Revolution.  He  divides 
the  chapter  into  foui  sectioas :  treating 
Beparately:  ftrstof  the  Rofnan  laws.;  sec- 
ondly, of  the  laws  in  force  during  the 
barbarian  ag^es;  ihirdly,  oftbe  laws  of  the 
people  of  Italy  from  the  elereoth  to  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  fourthly,  of  the 
lawa  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy  from 
the  aizteentb  to  the  nineteenth.  In  a  final 
sectioD  he  gives  a  ooncice  acceunt  of  the 
restoration  of  1814u 

The  first  Mctioaoonatitates  mainly  a  bia- 
tory  of  the  constitution  of  Some,  under  tts 
regal,  atiitocratical,  democralical,  and  im* 
perial  forma  of  government.  ARer  mentioo- 
ing  with  approbation  the  theories  ofVico 
and  Niebubr,  aad  noticing,  the  analogy  be- 
tweea  tha  Rompn  law  of  pMrons  and  clients, 
and  those  upon  which  feudal  inslitutioiu  were 
aflerwarda  made  to  rest,  he  particularizes  the 
changes  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Re- 
public, .and  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Macchlil' 
velli,  that  the  decline  <^Rome,  notwtthstaod- 
ing  cEtenave  territorial  acquisitiont  subse- 
quently madti,  dates  from  the  commencement 
of  its  sixth  century  :  when  the  predominance 
of  the  aristocracy  "had  given  way  before  those 
successes  of  the  lower  classes,  which  led  fo 
the  eslahliahment  of  a  tyranny.  According 
to  Forti,  Wbibt  the  calamities  which  in  its 
serenth  century  occasioned  the  ruin  of  tbe 
Republic,  proceeded  from  the  partisans  of 
the  plet>eians;  all  the  means  of  safety  and 
njform  rested  with  those  who  adhered  to  the 
side  of  the  aristocracy.  Yet  is  the  writer  no 
bigoted  favourer  of  rank,  for  we  find  him  ap- 
proving <^  all  the  popular  innovations  made 
beibrethe  sixth  century.  According  to  him, 
we  are  to  suppose  the  true  triumph  of  the 
lower  classes  to  consist  in  abolishing  exclusive 
privileges  of  high  birth  ;  in  obliging  patricians 
to  make  themselves  worthy  of  popular  esteem ; 
in  Opening  to  all  men  in  all  stations  the  path 
which  te^a  to  the  merited  rewards  ot  virtue. 
But  he  adds  that  it  would  be  above  tbe  power 
of  man  lo  mslce  that  path  as  smooth  and  easy 
to  ttie  poor  and  unknown  be  to  the  rich  and 
powerful,  and  Kb  se(>m3  to  think  that  even  if 
it  were  to  made  attainable,  the  result  might 
possibly  be  pregnant  with  mischief  to  society. 

He  notices,  to  diMf^trave  o(.  the  opinioQ 


ratctaloed  by  the  ancMits  and  tdt^  ltd 
Rousseau  -and  Mriily  (and  we  may  add  by 
MacchiavelH),  as  to  the  necessarily  transitory 
duration  of  all  civil  governments.  The  lawa 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  infiuence  of  tbe 
Greet  pbUosophy  upoa  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  ooDtest  between  the  Joriscoaaults  atid  the 
Orators,  are  all  detailed  with  greet  per- 
spicuity. We  may  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  merely  honorary  nature  of 
the  duties  of  the  legal  profession,  became, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Cincian 
Law,  0*  imaginary  at  Rome  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. 

Tbe  political  opinions  of  Cicero,  «i  de- 
duced from  the  books,  '  De  Leglbus,'  '  De 
Officiis,'  and  '  De  Republic^,'  Fort!  enlera 
upon  with  great  care,  as^aficirding  the  most 
important  data  respecting  tbtt  progress  made 
in  the  science  of  govemtneut  at  tkat  epoch. 
These  passages  umirably  iHustnte  Forti'i 
nnumer  of  conveying  the  results  of  bis  toil 
and  research,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  translate 
them.  In  themselves,  also,  they  are  very 
valuable  and  interesting. 

Cicero,  highly  accomplished  ia  every  braach 
of  Greek  philosophy,  endawed- with  a  moel 
powerful  iKoapiiaiion,  a  warm  admirer  of  every 
gene  runs  sent!  men  I,  and  eniertaioiog  lofty  con- 
cepliiiDs  of  the  force  of  human  reason,  was  not 
readily  to  acquiesce  in  ibe  posiiioD  that  the 
Bcieoce  of  right  and  wroagsbould  have  no  higher 
source  than  ibe  Qidinances  of  men  varying  ao- 
cordia?  to  the  will  of  legislatcvs,  or  that  it 
should  be  baaed  upon  meiaphraical  subileiies, 
Gubmitled  merely  to  ihe  test  of  aulhorily.  He 
persuaded  himself  of  the  necessiiy  of  consiruct- 
~i^  a  sysiem  of  rules  founded  on  raaatui,  nbich 
light  serve  to  dLsilneuish  a  good  from  a  bad 
rdiDance  i  the  latter  he  legarded  as  an  iofring^- 
leot  of  right  which  society  had  aided  in  pro- 
uciiig.  The  leal  for  judgiug  of  the  proprietv  of 
human  laws  be  thought  that  he  had  iouod  in 
(helaw  of  oaiure;  that  is  to  say,  in.  tbe  supreme 
sj'stem  adopted  by  the  gods,  the  sovereinia  c^ihe 
universe,  for  the  zovemmea  t  of  mankind.  From 
this  fountain  be  derived  that  absolute  and  elonal 
justice  which  defines  tbe  bouodaries  of  good  and 
evil  without  reference  to  social  institutions  or 
human  opinitms.  This  idea  of  absolute  jiisiice, 
Cicero  well  observes,  cannot  exist  without  pr^ 
supposleg  a  rellaious  belief  in  a  suiweme  regu- 
iBtmrof  the  world,  who  wills  the  bappiness  and 
advancetneat  oftbe  human  raoa.*  Aoeording  to 
him,  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  this 
supreme  law  are  kaown  to  man  by  the  natural 
light  of  reason ;  at  least,  whenever  he  is  willing 
to  submit  to  self-examination  and  to  (wdguIi  faia 


conscience.    Hence  ihe  precept  of  the  sase 

ofantiquiiy.  who  considered  self-knowledge  10  be 
ihe  ba^is  m  wisdom,  is  pregnant  with  profound 
meoning.t    A  iborougli  aoquaintance  with  him- 
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■df  aMMJfl—  a  nkn  tet  be  ithfvKtvn^i*- 
poMd  toMieiety,  and  that  it  is  a  stkia  oecoMaT^ 
lo  ^uman  esisteoce;*  that  all  mBokmd  cooiii* 
tuteoDlyooe  ramilj,  haTiag  a  common  father 
and  gDTemor,  who  loves  ihem  all  alike,  and 
obliges  them  to  ibe  perfiHinaQce  of  maiual  ^ood 
offius-t  H«  iaTcra,  ihereTofe,  ihai  tbe  principles 
of  the  weiata  who  look  only  toaelfi^otqeatsaiid 
panooaradraDtogea,  and  itifl  aeatimenU  of  tboae 
who  limii  iheir  acta  of  kiodaeu  to  their  family 
and  fiieods,  and  neglect  ihe  adrancetDent  of  the 
Qoirereal  bapptDess,  are  raually  opposed  to  the 
law  ofnalare,  aS  also  ere  iDose  ordi  nances  which 
refer  erery  idea  of  right  to  the  mere  relaiioos  of 
niiseoahip  wiihotn  providinK  for  ibe  jost  inte- 
resta  of  foreigners  and  slarea.^  Justice,  which  is 
atenal,  ranrds  all  meo  alike,  and  don  notaofier 
one  iaditiaual  to  further  bia  own  iateroits  by 
taking  from  aaotber  thai  which  ii  big  due.j 
Tyianis  alone  are  without  the  pale  of  human 
law,!!  Inequality  df  rank  arises  from  the  ne- 
ceaaitiei  of  aodptir,  sod  cannot  be  made  to  extend 
twrond  the  limits  of  that  naccaaity.  One  of  its 
«fiect(  b  tba  diatiociioQ  baiwaeo  oitil  and  do- 
meaiic  toaialiea,  and  that  great  family  which 
compriaea  the  whola  of  the  bnman  race ;  the 
closer  the  social  tie,  the  greater  the  obligation  of 
the  indiTidoal.TF  So  our  countrymen  are  nearer 
to  OB  thaa  foreigners,  and  our  family  nearer  than 
ovrlrieiula,  but  both  our  family  and  our  friend: 
oaght  to  be  made  to  gire  way  ro  the  Republic ;" 
•for  civil  society,  which  constrains  all  men  lo  iht 
perfonnance  of  their  duties,  is  the  fonndaiiot 
and  guaraoiFe  of  alt  good,  and  is  to  be  considered 
the  moat  important  object  of  the  duliea  of  social 
man.  There  are,  nevenheless,  actions  so  base 
in  their  nature  that  they  ought  not  to  be  com- 
milted,  even  with  the  view  of  aaring  tme's 
country.  It 

"Tbe  wickedness  of  man  freQuenilv  renders  it 
necessarv  to  use  fiolence  againai  our  isllow-crea- 
tares  ana  to  resist  force  by  force :  thus  when  we 
bare  to  deal  with  criminals,  we  are  to  avail  our- 
selfes  of  pknal  provisions,  but  when  with  public 
eneroiea,  we  must  resort  to  war:  the  former 
method  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  crimes  committed  iSt  the  latter,  to  be  just, 
ouriit  ID  be  necessary. §^  Both  in  timea  of  peace 
ana  war  there  are  rules  of  reason  which  ei 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  are  styled  thi 
fit  DStioaa.|[||  The  obserrance  of  these  rules 
diitiugoiibes  |usl  wars  from  those  offences 
Bgainat  homanity,  which  proceed  from  pirates 
and  robber9.1[][  The  ranqtiished  should  be 
treated  with  justice  and  hnmaoity,  since  it  is 
belter  to  he  loved  than  to  rule  through  the  influ- 
ence of  fear.***    A  forgeifuiness  of  this  by  thi 


BooMM  daring  th*  ttanb  and  Haeatb  ewfri<» 
kd  to  the  win  <rf'  the  B^abJic,  wbieb  Ciaeio  mf- 
QriDs  to  have  heeo  well  loeiited,  and,  as  ii  were, 
awarded  by  the  justice  of  the  gods.* 

"  Having  thus  shown  Cicero's  conceptions  oC 
the  laws  of  Nature,  let  us  now  see  what  be 
iboQf^ht  of  ibe  coaatitutions  of  Repubtica.  He 
laid  It  down  aa  a  fandameutal  priDcjple,  that  a 
slate  ia  not  ioaUt&ted  for  thebeMfii  of  tboae  who 
adminiaiM  it  but  aa  the  meana  of  obtaining  tbe 
univenaL  ^ood.f  The  first  duty  of  erery  govera- 
~  'nt  consists  in  promuliog  the  happiness  of  all 

:ording  to  the  precepts  of  jtisrice.  Having  fix- 
ed this  as  the  canon  of  absolute  justice  for  all 
he  proceeds  to  reason. respecting  the  best 
mode  of  goTemmeBt,  ibei  ia  to  say,  respecting 
the  mode  which  fumiriiea  jReteiable  secnritiea 
for  auaiuiag  the  end  of  civil  society.  NdW  it  ia 
conceivable  that  governmeota,  whether  regal, 
arisiocraiical,  or  popular,  tuRy  equally  satisfy  db- 
t  ion  a  1  wants,  provided  wisdum  and  moderaticxi 
concur  in  the  ralera ;  and  ihe  records  of  history 
prove  that  all  these  three  forms  of  government 
ibeir  limes  answered  ibeir  pottionlar 
purpose  of  social  adyanta^  and  eonTanience,  ao 
that  it  would  beimpossible  tolaf  down  aoycoa- 
ataui  and  absolute  rule  aa  to  which  of  the  tbrea 
■■t  experience,  however,  rendera  it 
manifest,  that  the  wickedness  of  man,  neiibet 
knowing  in  a  low  station  of  life  how  to  avoid 
basenesa,  nor,  in  a  high,  how  to  uae  the  favoois 
of  fortune  ia  aodention,  makes  alt  these  gorem- 
mania  readily  degeneiaie  ioio  injueiice.  Tha 
preferable  form  t>f  a  Republic  will  cooaiat  in 
such  an  union  of  institutioDs  as  mav  best  aaaoci- 
pte  the  three  principles  of  a  niouarcby,  aristocra- 
cy, and  democracy,  and  thus  ^ive  a  teintimate 
influence  to  all  the  forces  of  soeiet]r.§  This  rea- 
— Ingtt  in  iubaiance  the  aame  aatbatwbicb 
lid  at  present  be  used  in  aupport  af  a  icprc- 
sencative  goTemment.  Cicero  bad  noi  am* ed 
at  the  practical  conclusion,  although  he  has  laid 
all  the  roiional  fotindatioas  which  might  bare 
led  10  its  establishment,  if  in  matters  of  this  kiad 
it  were  ever  possible  for  a  aystem  of  reasoning  d 
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:  the  civil 


them- 


ABerwanlB  Forii  apeaba  of  Daate.  And 
at  there  are,  perbapi,  not  many  readers  of  tbo 
'  Divtae  Gomedf '  rightly  informed  in  tbeae 
special  delaila  of  the  great  Florentine  poet't 
mode  of  Ifaioktng,  we  inurglne  that  tbu  analj^ 
B)B  of  hia  political  treatiae  '  De  Mtmarchia* 
will  interest  Ibpin  aa  well  a*  others. 


three  questions:  ^rst,if  that  form  of  government 
be  necessary  to  human  happiness;  secondly,  if 
the  cUim  to  monarchy  set  up  by  ihe  Roman  peo- 
ple was  rightful;  thirdly,  whether  the  title  of 
ihe  moaarefa  is  derived  immediately  from  Ood 
without  depending  npcm  bis  miaiatera  or  vieara 
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IMS.  Framuat  f oraV  Cimt  InHituHM.  ftS8 

npimanb.    AUtbeM  qMaiioiu  DaMe  iMofera  Utm  ■poetada  of  feaUanMiiluuito  foit^  iha 
in  ihe  BffirmaiiTe.  I  htnoof  of  tha  empire. 

**  rite  arguraenta  ei[ed  in  suppori  of  the  prin- 1  "  When  Dante  bad  Ktuioed  nwtDrjir,  Ihe  p> 
cipalaasamptioDofthe&ntbook  '  DeHooarehit'  liiical  powet  of  the  popes  in  liBlf  had  already  be- 
are:  Gm,  the auihorilfDf'AxiEtotlecoainDed  by  |  gun  to  decline,  and  erea  in  the  Gael ph  cities  a 
reasonings  intended  to  lead  us  lo  the  inference  j  policy  independoicaf  papal  ioflaeoce had  becoma 
that,  wiihoat  unity  of  power  thare  can  be  do 'developed,  although  ancient  prpjadice  and  axei^ 
tianquilliif ;  SGOoodly,  the  analogf  between  B;sicin  (v  ihe  notJeshsdled  lo  theestahlisbmentof 
monarchy  and  lbs  general  government  of  the ;  politieal  iostimiions  bearing  the  names  of  ihA 
uni*ene  depending  as  it  does  upon  ooeGodi'Oueli^ic  parly.  Eren  persons  of  the  middla 
thirdly,  ihat  the  freedom  from  vulgar  passions,  |  c]aa^  whom  afiaiis  of  commerce  and  neeoiio' 
induced  by  his  elevated  and  independent  po*i-  lions  for  loans  often  introduced  to  conris,  feamt 
lion,  constiiuies  ilie  monarch  an  impariisl  judge  I  the  arts  of  govemmeat,  discoursed  upon  the  sreai 
for  admioistering  jualice ;  fburthlv,  Ihat  readily  [  questions  of  Christianity,  and  habituated  iheov 
becoming  enaoioured  of  a  social  happiness  of  iselvestojudge  of  litem  with  aliberal  spirit," 
which  he  is  himself  the  cauct  be  is  on  this  very  1 

redisposedtoadvaneeii;  fifthly, ibat       In  these  two  extracts,  illustratinf  the  poH- 


hisgrest  auporiority  of  force  prevents  hia  follow- 
iog  the  crooked  policy  necessarily  adopted  by 
pettv  poteaiBies  and  party  govemiDents  in  re- 
publics. 

*'ln  comroendingaracnarchy, however, Dante 
'  ihows  DO  inieaiion  of  bvouring  despotism,  but 
ooDsiders  the  monarch  as  an  appoinied  minis' 
for  tha  comman  ^ixid.    Nor  would  he  seek 


tics!  opinions  current  at  extraoidinary  epocba 
in  the  nistoTT  of  civilisation,  we  have  hid  be- 
fore our  reaaers  a  precii  of  the  opicions  of  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  to  be  met  with 
in  the  range  of  litn^ure :  Cicero  and  Dante. 
Their  intentions  were  good,  their  efforts  wer« 

—  .__  ^  inofortunale;  both  were  victims  of  persectl- 

abolish  ihe  municii»l  siaiutes,  and  forms  of  trial ;  ijons,  termiaating  ia  the  one  case  in  a  violent 


n  everything  thai  respects  the  universal 
der  he  would  have  all  to  depend  npon  the  si> 
prerae  decision  of  the  emperor,  founded  upon  the 
councillor  the  great  Bod  wise.  Tofomisb,  then, 
the  beat  idea  of  bis  system,  be  may  be  said 


death,  and  in  the  other  in  exile  and  penury. 
We  now  turn  to  another  instance  of  "  a  great 
msm  foiling  with  a  falling  stale,"  and  pauaa 
to  contemplale  the  portrait  of  the  Florentine 


eoBlemplBie  au  universal  moaarcby,  since  at  the ,  secretary.  Unhappy  in  lifa  death,  in  his  lift 
doae  of  ihe  first  book  he  lavisbesgreat praise  up- 1  he  had  been  more  unhappy.  It  was  one  long 
00  the  reign  of  Au^jusius,  a  period  which  he  ap-  jptj^  of  struggles ;  of  poverty,  of  torture,  mo- 
pears  to  have  considered  one  in  wh.ch  ibe  prac-  ^  ^    .      f "^^     .       t~       J  j^ 

tica  advantages  of  his  system  were  lesied.  ji  r  -,  ■  .u  r  u  j  j  _j  .■  c  i.- 
'Mn  ihe  nwi  twobookshe  treats  of  the  aecontTof  Witnessing  he  fall  and  degradation  of  hia 
BDd  third  divisions  of  bis  subject,  and  occasional-  country.  And  however  he  may  have  beea 
ly  riseaioastylcalmost  inspired, reluming,  how-  spared  that  severest  anguish  of  having,  like 
ever,  alwaya  lo  strict  reasoning.  I  will  not  at- 1  Bacon,  "to  follow  yet  living  the  funerM  of 
tempt  lo  go  into  more  details,  but  will  content  his  own  reptitation,"  he  was  deprived  of  the 
myself  WLib  alludinK  lo  the  capital  pos.imn  by  I  j^^^-^i^^  „„„d  of  heroic  exertions  in  behalf 
wtucb  he  oiSDOses  oiibe  iDierences  drawn  Irom     .i.-       .•      i     :i    l-  ,        >   ,     .., 

Ibe  Oosatiot.  believed  by  him  to  have  been  made ,  "^  ^^  °'"7*'  '»"^  i  ^^  "^  me  was  branded  with 
by  Cooaiawine;  he  contends  for  its  nullity,  boih,  """"""M  reproach  j  and  his  memory  trant- 
on  the  ground  of  defective  power  in  Consianiine ,  milled  to  the  detestation  of  posterity.  It  has 
to  make  any  such  disposiiion  of  the  empire  and  required  the  lapse  of  many  centurifs,  and  ths 
from  iooapaeiiy  on  the  pari  of  the  popes  to  re- 1  generous  and  concurring  exertions  of  learning 
ceive  it.  This  doeime  of  the  incapacity  of  the '  ^nd  criticiam,  in  some  sort  to  redeem  his  fame, 
■pintualiomcorporale  with  itself  the  temporally  ^j^^j.,  (j,  (.hara^ter  of  Mace  hia  veil  i, 
power  which  was condemQed, accorded  with  thei  ,  ."  ,        ,  ,      V  ■ 

Sentiments  above  alluded  to,  as  having  been  en-l  <=o»"n<"»J'*":"^?'  compels  us  toremember  that 
tertained  by  Arnold  ofBrescia,  and  afier  him  by  he  was  the  intimate  and  respected  friend  of 
Marsitios  of  Padua.  The  limes  were  noi  ftvour-  the  moat  virtuous  men  of  his  day  in  Florence } 
able  to  such  a  theory  respeciing  the  right  of  the  |  that  hit  services  were  never  wanting  to  his 
•mpire;andjiideedbefiw«Daate'siiine,orwhilst  country  in  the  hour  of  her  perilj  that  tha 
he  was  an  infsni,  Ihe  greaiquesnoo  between  the  Mjjn- and  determined  defence  of  their  betrayed 

of  ihe  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  faciions  he  could  I  ">g  l"  "»*  F«ep'«.  ""O  his  ordmances  for  e»- 
have  seen  linle  except  ihe  prejudices  left  behind' tabitthing  a  local  militia.  Nor  should  it  be 
(hem,  end  which  served  as  pretexts  for  wars,  in- 1  forgotten  that  his  treatise,  '  It  Principe,'  which 
volviag  only  municipal  and  family  interests,  f  ]jaa  occasioned  so  much  controversy,  was  a 
The  empire  in  his  time  was  in  a  stale  of  impo- 1  posthumous  publication.  The  book,  said  Sir 
lence,  not  ai  all  menungsympaihy  in  Iialy.  fiut !  J^^^,  Maclmtosh,  is  neither  a  lesson,  a  satire, 
such  IS  he  eflect  of  irreai  names  havingai  ached .  ■     l  i      .u  r  .■ 

to  Ihem  ideas  of  right  thai  Dante  was  fndoced  to  "°'  %  panegyric,  but  a  theory  of  usurpaUon. 
placeconfideoceintheEmperor Henry  Vn.,wholForti8  remat^it  respecting,  l^  however,  are 
w«ot  into  Italy  rather  to  levy  tributes  and  eihi-  well  worlb  aubfliitting  to  the  reader.    - 
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of  niacchmrelti  had  alrewlr  attuned  maiuritjr- 
This  groKt  meD,  akeadf  duiuagQuhed  at  tbe 
dose  of  (be  Srieenth  centurf,  and  engaged  in  ail 
tbe  pablic  a&aira  <if  the  fini  quarier  of  che  eau- 
ing  ceDtuTT,  is  the  repreMotaiive  of  aMueot 
IisiiaD  wisdom;  all  tiis  ideiice  was  political.    ' 
koow-ledge  of  antiquity,  in  whicb  he  was  n 
than  modeTatelf  versed,  bad  in  him  a  practioal 
application  id  ihe  necesaiiica  of  the  lintes 
which  he  lived.    Though  pbiloeophy  bad  i 
parted  no  «iy(t«natic  fbrm  to  hie  ideas,  still  the 
iiudy  of  huiDsn  actions  was  with  hicn  tbe 
foundaiion  of  poliiical  science. 

"  AccustoniM  toihis  practical  mode  of  Tiewin^ 
ihiags,  Macrhiavelli  ornined  theabstmcicr — 
derations  of  justice  and  honesty.  Imputai 
have  therefore  been  nwde  againU  his  works, 
from  wbidi  it  will  be  difficult  to  absolve  ihem. 
Freqaeotly  he  expressed  in  bis  wniings  only 
what  he  saw,  and  his  works  tberefofe  furnisn 
matter  of  accusaiion  against  alt  those  who  in  bis 
day  busied  [hemseWes  in  politics,  betierfoonded 
than  that  which  (hey  supply  against  the  antfaor. 
In  ahoTi  his  writings  are  not  to  be  censideced  as 
hooks  of  doctrine,  but  as  methodical  eollecUoos 
of  observations.  The  motives  which  usually  in- 
fluence the  human  will,  the  means  of  attainiag 
tbe  proposed  nbiects  of  particular  governments, 
the  causes  whicli  produce  the  prosperity,  decline, 
or  rain  of  political  ioetituiions,  the  moral  effects 
of  difiereoi  iurnis  ofgovemmeni  upon  the  coadi- 
tion  ofa  people,  are  in  all  the  works  of  Macchia- 
velli  detailed  according  lo  the  leasons  of  experi- 
ence, with  such  subtlety  as  eniiiles  ua  perhaps 
to  say  that  there  never  existed  so  coosummaie 
master  ofpoliiical  science.  That  part  of  hi 
productions  which  is  more  peculiarly  directed  to 
tbe  considaraiion  of  morals  and  politics  has  ftir- 
nished  arguments  for  the  governnientof  staies.to 
authors  of  every  class,  whatever  variety  of  thei>~ 
riea  Ihey  may  have  adopted.  Whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  thewritingsof  those  who  preceded 
or  those  who  immediatery  succreded  him  in  the 
sixleeutb  century,  mnsl'admit  that  Macchiavdli 
was  not  the  originator  of  new  and  slngiilBr  doc- 
trines, but  reduced  lu  ■  system  ihcH  which 
many  Italians  before  hitn  had  piomul^ied, 
which  some  of  bis  own  contemporaries  regarded 
asjuslin  theory,  and  which  the  politicians  of 
his  day  actually  practised.  He  surpassed  them 
all  in  pcrspicuitv  and  arrangement ,'  unfortnnaic- 
ly  he  was  eqnally  pre-eminent  by  the  peculiar 
method  which  ha  adopted  in  treating  his  subject, 
occupying  himself  imly  with  tbe  means  best 
adapted  to  produce  a  given  end  without  r^er- 
eoee  to  its  abaliact  molality.  Many  have  af- 
fected to  see  a  diSercnccofinienlion  in  the  Irea- 
li^, '  The  Prince,'  and  the  '  Discourses  upon  the 
first  Decad  of  Livy,*  and  indeed  this  appears  to 
bare  been  the  popular  seniimeot.  But  1  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  one  spirit  running  through 
all  the  works  of  Maecfaiavelll,  who  does  not 
seek,  according  to  modern  fashion,  to  propose 
tlieories  as  lo  differeBt  forma  orgovernmeni,  but 
to  describe  their  essential  characterisiics,  the 
necessary  means  for  their  maintenance  and  iheir 
respective  ndvautages.  And  in  this  point  of 
view,  whilst  the  tyrant  may  leam  precepts  for 
his  guidance  both  in  the  *  Prince '  and  the  '  Dta- 1 


sian  who  wUce  to  gnatd  againat 
■  tyranny  may  also  extract  Ataa  both  those 
woHts  lessons  for  his  direciicHi.  We  can  then 
well  understand  bow  general  odium  attached  to 
a  book  which  taught  the  art  of  lyrviny  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  necessarily  to  make  knonn  the  sci- 
•Dce  of  &eedom.  Bm  in  each  work  it  is  stilt  so 
art,  and  Dot  any  abstract  thec»T  of  justice,  that 
Maechiarelli  nMeriak^  to  disonss,  and  if  it  be 
an  iDJarious  practice  lo  aepaiste  the  censidaia- 
lioa  <x  Lha  an  frcnn  tbe  idea  of  its  abcitaet  ta» 
ralit^,  the  'Diseoorsn'  themselves,  as  well  as 
all  his  other  writings,  ar«  equally  liahla  with  Uu  i 
'  Prince '  lo  the  tame  reproach." 

Macchiavelli,  says  Bacon,  "ia  entitled  tt> 
our  thanks  for  having  described  man  aa  be 
is,  rather  than  as  he  ought  to  be."  All  spe-  ] 
CulatioQ  respecting  human  acLions  must,  lo  ; 
aS'oFd  any  I'gbt,  be  founded  upon  human  ex- 
perience. The  attempt  to  eubatitute  for  it 
imaginary  tbeoriea,  reapet:tiag  motives  wtuch 
may  be  aupptjaed  to  influence  the  will,  cannot 
ftil  at  all  times  to  divert  inquiry  from  its  le- 
gitimate object.  The  'Prince'  is  not,  ai 
Voltaire  and  many  after  him  have  unjustifia- 
bly assumed,  a  system  of  policy  whose  adop- 
tion is  recommended  as  expedient  fur  tb«  in- 
terests of  aU  sovereigns.  On  tbe  contraty, 
Macch is velH  expressly  excludes  from  bis  con- 
sideration the^case  of  hereditary  monarchie!, 
and,  indeed,  all  governmenta,  except  (hose 
that  are  acquired  by  force.  He  says,  in 
effect,  nothing  more  t^  this :  "If  you  have 
not  scrapled  lo  act  tbe  part  of  an  usurper, 
you  can  only  maintaifl  your  position  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  such  as  Cesar  Borgia 
employed — a  policy  of  systematic  cruelty 
and  dissimuUtioD.'  The  sophistical  language 
of  tbe  usurper  of  Sbakspeare  says  as  much  : 
Deeds  ill  begun  make  siruog  themselves  by  ill. 
We  have  seen  Forti's  opinion,  indeed,  re- 
specting the  injurious  effect  of  separating  the 
consideration  of  the  act  from  the  idea  of  its 
abstract  morality.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  Macchiavelli,  in  his  pre&ce  to  his  histo- 
ry, claims  the  merit  of  never  assigning  in  bit 
Narrations  an  honest  intetit  to  a  dishonest 
action,  and  of  never  detracting  from  prwe- 
worthy  conduct  by  referring  it  to  an  excep- 
tionable motive.  That  hie  writings  oc- 
casionally assume  the  character  of  generous 
inspiration,  will  appear  from  his  '  Discourse 
upon  the  Reftvm  of  Florence,'  addressed  lo 

The  third  aectionof  tbe  'Institutes,'  which 
comprises  the  period  of  6ve  centoriea  from 
the  year  1000,  may  be  regarded  as  an  useful 
introduction  to  thi;  study  of  the  Italian  rfpiib- 
lit:^  of  the  middle  ages.  The  next  section 
traces  the  history  of  juri^wudence  up  to  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  and  «  the  various  public 
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qaestioOt  Bud  doctrinei,  pditica)  and  reli- 
gious, vrbich  have  in  the  interval  agitated  and 
convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe.  Tt>e  pro- 
gre83  of  the  most  disastrous  opinioa  of  all,  that 
of  the  admissibility  of  political  asaaannatioiu^ 
Fort)  ihuB  describea. 

"  Here  ealamitous  doctrioes  were  al  the  nune 
time  eniertuBcd  ai  \o  regicide  and  jwlitical  s>- 
aassioaiioDa.  A  sacied  pciociple  requires  man  to 
respect  the  life  of  his  feltow-creBiure,  aad  for- 
bids aof  privaieindividunl  IbdestruyliiethToueh 
a  zeal  of  justice,  but  tells  him  lo  confide  in  Ine 
protection  of  laws  administered  in  coosiiintional 
wajra.  This  eatutaiy  principle  wae.  bb  -1  ba«e  I 
klready  said,  frequenilr  disregarded  both  in  i 
practice  and  in  theory  ouiiBg  the  sixteenib  cen- 
tury. Necessity  was  the  pretext  assigned  in  ' 
jusiiGcalion  of  the  assassination  of  a  powerful '. 
chief  of  nariy,  or  formidable  statesmao,  whose  I 
individnal  power  placed  him  beyond  the  resch  of  i 
the  kw.  A  similar  mode  of  reasoainj;  was  used  I 
viib  respect  to  regicide,  and  conspiraoeslevelled  I 
at  ths  livea  and  power  of  princes.  From  the  at- , 
sumption  thai  a  prince,  instead  of  bemg  the  fa- 
ther of  his  subjects,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  ' 
public  enemy,  they  naiurally  inferred  that  they  ' 
were  al  liberty  to  get  tid  of  him.  The  more 
npproTed  modes  of  eOeciing  this  object  were 
cooatiiational  ones,  such  as  to  csii  in  the  auifaor*  | 
itT  of  tbe  soTcreign  assembly  of  staieE,  with  the ; 
new  of  impnsing  limits  to  an  incipient  lyranoy, ' 
as  well  as  to  try  and  pass  sentence  upon  kings  | 
who  hud  already  been  guilty  of  making  a  des- 
poiic  use  of  their  power.  And,  Bitbongb  it  was  i 
usual  toappeai-io  (he  chief  pontiff,  or  to  the  era-  j 
peror,  in  the  case  of  principalities,  which  admit- 
ted Iheir  dependeitce  upon  the  etnuire,  still  it 
«ras  considered  lawful  to  offer  armetf  resistance ; 
bni  then  the  question  arose,  whether,  in  ihe 
eveutof  constitutional  methods  being  insufficient, 
the  destrnction  of  the  tyrant  could  tie  justilied  by 
s  zeal  for  justice.  The  affirmative  was  not 
'without  it!  supporters.  Amongst  those  whose 
eloquence  and  acuieness  of  argument  rendered 
tfaetn  most  formidable,  were,  undoubiedl^, 
Geoif  e  Buchanan,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  m 
the  year  1569,  composed  his  book  *De  Jure 
Begni,'  which  he  published  ten  years- afterwards, 
and  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  who  io  1599  also  pub- 
lished his  work,  'DeKegeet  Regis  Instiiutione.' 
Anoiher  prodociion  was  also  much  spoken  of  by 
tbe  learned,  called  'Junius  Braius,  or  Vindicia 
contra  Tyrannos,'  which  probably  first  saw  the 
light  in  1779,  aad  was  attributed  by  many  to 
llieodore  Beza,  but  it  has  become  so  rare  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it.  1  have,  bow- 
erer,  had  in  my  bands  a  French  book,  with  tbe 
following  title:  Dt  la  Puutanct  Itgitime  dtt 
Prineesurie  Peyf>le,et  dvPfuple  tur  le  Prinet, 
fttr  Etienne  JiiRttu  Brutui,  tradait  en  Franfaii 
en  1S81 :  which  would  appear  to  h«  the  Jtinina 
Bratut  once  so  Amoiis;  but  if  so,  it  would  not 
DOW  be  conaidfted  as  jnsiifying  the  repute  in 
which  it  was  held  in  the  sixteenth  century— not 
being  any  way  comparable,  either  in  force  of  ar- 
gument or  warmth  uf  eloquence,  to  the  work  of 
Buchanan,  and  siill  leas  to  that  of  Mariana. 
The  wrilioga  of  iheaa  two  aMhora  art  in  Gut, 


bodi  m  lespeei  of  their  aeienlifie  ansngemeDt, 
and  the  mode  of  reasorang  employed,  strictly 
philosophical  productions.  Tbey  are  omameol-  - 
ed  by  an  elegance  of  style  and  all  tbe  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  logic,  and  are  much  more  calculated 
to  seduce  ibe  intellect  and  persuade  the  will : 
whereas  the  French  work  above  alluded  to  ja 
altogether  an  artiGcial,  theological  composition, 
and  though  not  inelegant,  speabe  rather  in  iha 
language  of  the  schtxils  than  of  sectarian  enth)> 
siasm.  There  were  many  woiks  of  a  similar 
nature  published  in  the^sixtcenth  century,  psni- 
cularly  by  the  Huguenots:  for  these  I  refer  the 
reader  to  Herlius  and  other  authors,  who  hare 
collected  them.  ' 

"  But  meanwhile  there  were  many  learned 
men  in  France  and  England  who  oppoaed  iheaa 
,  doctrines  as  to  regicide.  At  tbe  commencement 
I  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  the  theological 
'faculty  of  Farts  and  the  Parliament  became 
I  aware  of  the  necessity  of  reviving  the  ancient 
I  decrees  which  proscribed  all  doctrines  tending  to 
larmparriddal  hands  against  the  lives 'of  suve- 
I  reigns.  The  States  General  in  161JS  came  (o  R 
I  similar  determination,  and  the  General  of  ib« 
,  Jesuits  had,  five  years  previously,  prohibited  tbe 
I  teachers  of  his  onler  from  saying  or  writing  any- 
'  thing  directly  or  iodirectlv  leading  to  that  con- 
cluaion.  The  acts  of  ihe'Slates  General  in  1615 
also  show  that  the  doctrine  uf  the  regicides  had 
I  not  been  without  many  secret  friends.  Tbe 
i  murder  of  Henry  HI.  in  1589,  and  of  Henry  IV. 
'in  1610 — the  frequent  conspiracies  against  the 
I  life  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England— were  like- 
ly to  occasion  sreat  terror ;  nor  was  this  likeljr 
;lo  be  diminislied  by  the  execution  of  Mary, 
j  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  1587,  against  whom  had 
been  especially  directed  Ihme  irorks  of  Buchanan 
which  discussed  the  paramount  right  of  a  people 
to  dispose  of  the  lives  end  fortunes  of  ile  eov^ 
reigns.  The  praniice  of  political  aasassinatiom 
'  adopted  by  Philip  the  Second,  had  a  similar  fatal 
I  tendency.  The  massacre  of  St.  Beiiholoraew, 
jcommilted  by  order  of  Charles  IX.  in  1578,— 
:  the  murder  of  the  Guises  at  Blois  in  15SS,  by 
direction  of  Henry  ill.,— are  two  enurmities, 
both  of  which  were  soo?ht  to  bejusiified  by  tb« 
same  principles  upon  which  the  ressoniiig  re- 


celebrated  in  history,  but  about  the.  sat 

there  were  man^  other  massacres  occupying  no  ' 

Siromincnt  position  in  history,  which  were  de- 
pnded  by  the  same  argumenia.  But  no  reason- 
ing can  lessen  their  ininuity  nor  reader  less  alnv 
cious  these  features  of  4he  civi)  wars  of  Franca. 
No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Caibolio 
and  Huguenots.  Each  party  showed  a  aimiUr 
blindness  io  holding  for  doctrine  that  the  end 
might  justify  the  means,  and  those  wise  inen 
who  exerted  iheroselves  in  order  to  moderate 
the  heat  of  parly,  were  soon  able  lo  -convince 
themselves  of  the  moral  impossibility  of  con- 
fining popular  fanaiiasm  within  any  just  limits." 

To  the  problem  which  all  ages  have  fouod  ' 
BO  difficult  of  solutioo — the  due  limits  of 
Church  and  State,  Forti  bringa  few  additional 
meua  of  judgment  that  are  either  new  or 
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BtriktDg.  -W«  Ihanfen  pia  VM  periiaB  of 
his  vonc,  and  close  our  extncti  bere. . 

The  style  of  Porii  is  liabl«  to  the  charge 
of  diSbseness,  aad  is  DOt  fm  frotn  some  mi- 
nor blemishes-  But  Ae  work  is  a  posthu- 
mous publication,  and  never  received  any 
correcU(»i  from  the  author,  who  ia  the  inter- 
val of  his  official  duties  dictated  it  to  bis 
amanuensis:  some  of  the  references  ar*  io- 
complete,  and  some  entirely  wanting.  Still 
tt  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  volume  of  great 
merit,  useful  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
embodying  all  the  new  facts  supplied  by  the 
lesearches  of  Hugo,  Savigny,  Niebuhr,  Vico, 
and  Maj.  We  know  no  single  prodoction  in 
the  Englnh  or  any  foreign  hingnaee  which 
can  be  referred  to  as  supplying  tne  same 
amount  of  information  upon  the  kindred  sub- 
jects of  Roman,  Barbarou«,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Italian  law.  Nor,  in  order  to  acquire  it, 
is  it  necessary  to  wade  through  pages  of  dry 
and  uninteresting  reading;  Uie  style  is  en- 
ding, and  the  method  in  ivhich  the  sut^ect 
u  treated  at  once  amusiug  and  perspicuous. 

The  great  work  of  the  historian  of  the 
Boman  Empire  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
same  ground,  but  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion, familiar  to  the  jurist,  were  excluded  from 
the  consideration  of  that  consummate  writer. 
Indeed  the  quarter  from  which  he  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  would  at  the  present 
day  be  acknowledged  insufficient.  Heinec- 
cius  was  thought  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
the   best  writer  of  elementary  books  with 


Akt,  VII.— CoiwaeA).     Vtt  Okoiox  Sakd. 

Psxia.     1843. 

Asoirr  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  church  of 
the  MendicanCi  at  Venice,  diere  look  place  a 
rehearsal  of  sacred  music,  under  the  auperin* 
tendence  of  the  celebrated  old  nlaestro  Por- 
pan.  Having  di^nsed.  blame  liberally 
among  the  careless  and  laughing  girls  vim 
surround  him  (the  ffiembers  c^  those  'Scuole' 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  state, 
which  afterwards  portioned  them  lor  marriage 
and  tlie  cloister),  he  has  roused  from  her  ^ 
stracled  studies  a  slender  ill-dressed  child,  to 
receive  the  measured  praise  he  denies  to  the 
rest,  end  sing  at  his  cracmand  the  '  Salve  Ke- 
gina,'  with  the  finest  voice  that  ever  wakened 
the  cathedral  ecfaoes.  *  Consueto'  is  Hadems 
Sand's  new  heroine :  at  this  commencement 
of  her  biography  scarce  fourteen  J  adarkplun 
child,  come  of  old  Spanish  blood ;  calm  as  the 
waters  of  the  iagunes,  active  as  the  gondolas 
which  skim  along  their  surface. 

Consuelo  supports  her  mother.  She  has 
for  playmate  the  young  plebeian  Anzolelo; 
protege  of  the  virtuoso  count  Zuatlniani,  who 
destines  him  for  bis  theatre  of  Saa  Samuele. 
This  is  a  youth  of  nineteen,  having  the  bewity 
peculiar  to  his  cotinlry,  endowed  with  great 
natural  powers  for  music,  but  rejected  for  a 
pupil  by  Porpora,  who  saw  in  his  eye  auda- 
city rather  than  firmness,  and  found  in  his 
character  the  vanity  whi^h  threatens,  like  a 
spring-tide,  to  sweef>  away,  at  some  fatal  rise, 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  but  bis  works,  how-  |all  tlut  has  been  built  on  its  tboK.  The  re- 
ever  excellent,  furnish  no  such  large  and  com-  i  lation  of  the  two  playmates  ii  very  prettily 
prehensive  views  of  the  pn^ress  of  juKspn)-  sketched. 

dence  as  are  to-be  met  with  in  more  roddem  .,  „„  ,i__j_.„i  l  j  _  .  .w  i-..i  d„  •  u 
_  ..  n>i_  ,    ■        F  !-■  ■        J-  He  (Anxolaio]  had  met  the  httle  Spanish 

writers.  The  commentaries  „f  Gaius,  dis-  gjri.  e,„  by  chsnce,  before  the  Madonna.^ng 
covered  by  Niebubr,  and  verified  by  Savigny,  [  pwims  in  her  devotiwi  i  and  be,  for  ihe  pleasure 
were,  when   Gibbon   wrote,  buried  amongst ,  of  exercising  bis  voice,  had  sang  with  her  by 


Ihe  dusty  and  un authenticated  parchments  of 
Verona.  The  interesting  treatise  '  De  Ke- 
publica'  of  Uie  Roman  orator,  which  extensive 
classical  reading  would  have  fully  enabled 
(he  English  historian  to  appreciate,  lay  con- 
founded with  more  ignoble  and  equally  un- 
identified stores  in  the  Vatican.  Niehuhr 
had  not  thrown  light  upon  the  early  institu- 
tions and  constitution  ai  forms  of  the  Romas 
Republic  :  Hugo  had  not  illuriraled  the  pro- 
gress of  that  branch  of  Ihe  civil  laws  tvhich 
regulates  the  relations  of  private  individi 
and  Savigny  had  not  directed  tbe  energies  of 
his  powerful  and  luminous  mind  to  the  stale 
of  jurisprudence  daring  the  dark  ages.  But 
of  all  these  various  sources  nf  information 
Fmti  avniled  himself,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  production  fA  a  work  useful  to  his  pro- 
fession, interesting  to  literature,  creditable  to 
bis  country,  and  btmourable  to  his  memory. 


arlighl  tfarot^h  eoiire  ei 


;  and  then  thef 


again,  oa  the  sandsorthe  Lido,  coIlcL-t- 
iog  shells :  he  lo  eat  their  cmtenls,  she  lo  saing 
them  for  sate  in  chaplets  and  omamenia :  and 
again,  thej  had  met  ai  church,  she  praying  lo 
God  with  all  ber  heart;  be  gsziDg  at  the  lair 
ladies  wiib  all  hia  eyes  :  and  in  all  these  meet- 
iogs,  Consuelo  had  seemed  lohim  soetxid,  and 
l^mtle,  and  obliginf ,  and  ^y,  that  he  had  made 
himself  her  fri«)d  and  meeparahle  companion 
without  wdl  koowiDg  wherefore.  He  felt  friend- 
ship for  Consuelo,  and  t>eiag  of  a  cijUDlry  and  a 
people  where  passitns  rule  rather  than  aiisch- 
meniB,  be  found  for  t  'is  friendship  no  name  but 
lore.  Consuelo  accepted  this  mode  of  speaking, 
haTiog  made  one  otMervaiion :  '  You  call  yoor- 
self  my  lover,  then  yot.  mean  lo  marry  me  }'  and 
he  had  replied,  '  Ceriably,  if  fbu  choose  it,  we 
will  be  married.'  It  was  ihencefotward  a  settled 
thing.  Perhaps  to  Anzoleto  it  was  a  spo-l,  while 
CoDBuelo  believed  in  him  with  llie  most  entire 
faith  in  the  world.  Then,  without  accounung  to 
himself  for  the  ahann  which  drew  hin  uxruds 
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CoamtAo;  having  yet  no  seoM  of  the  be«ntifal ; 
not  knoffing  whelher  she  w&b  fair  oc  ogly ;  bim- 
self  eoouzh  the  cbild  to  be  amused  with  ber 
gsnca  QoloDger  of  bis  age,  so  mucb  a  mao  as  to 
respect  scrupulously  her  foarteeo  years ;  he  led 
with  her  in  public,  on  lbs  marble  paTement  aod 
«sdb1s  of  VeDice,  a  life  at  pure,  as  hidden,  almest 
as  poetical,  as  that  of  Faul  and  Virginia,  beneadi 
the  palm-irees  of  the  desert.  I'houeh  ihey  had 
a  liberty  as  absolute  aud  more  daogerous,  no 
&mily,  DO  TisplaDt  and  tender  luoihet  to  form 
them  10  nrtae,  no  devoted  follower  to  eeek  them 
at  night  and  brinc^  ihetii  back  to  the  fold. 


em  a  ica  to  warn  them  of  danger,  they  made 
no  kind  of  &U.  They  travetsod  the  lagunes  in 
an  open  boat  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours 


without  oars  or  pilot:  they  wandered 
landa  withonl  watch  or  conductor,  or  care  of  the 
rising  tide.  They  sang  before  the  shrines,  raised 
beneath  vine-boughs  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
without  Ihoueht  of  the  advanced  hour,  or  want 
of  other  bed  lUl  moming  than  the  while  Segstooe, 
TCt  warm  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  Tb^  stop- 
ped before  the  theatre  of  Polcinella,  and  followed 
vith  passionate  attention  the  fantastic  drama  of 
the  fair  Corisanda,  queeo  of  the  Marioueites, 
without  recollecting  theabsence  of  breakfast. aod 
slight  chance  of  supper.  They  gave  themselves 
vp  to  the  unruly  pastimes  of  the  Carnival,  having 
for  all  disguise  and  sole  onuimeot,  he  his  jacket 
tomed  on  the  wrong  side,  she  a  large  knot  of 
libaod  above  the  ear.  They  made  sumptuous 
lepasts  on  the  parapet  of  a  bridee  or  the  steps  of 
a  palace,  with  sea  liuii*,  or  stalks  of  raw  fennel, 
or  bark  of  cedra.  In  ^ort,  they  led  a  free  and 
joyous  life,  with  no  more  perilous  caresses  or 
feelings  than  would  have  bElonged  to  two  chil- 
dren of  like  size  and  ase.  Days  and  yeara  w«tt 
(»;  Anzoleto  had  other  and  less  pure  love*; 
Cootnelo  did  not  gueaa  any  other  possible  than 
that  of  which  she  was  the  object ;  she  grew  to 
girlhood  without  believing  heiself  obliged  to  more 
reserve  with  her  betrothed  ;  he  sawheralterand 
grow  tall,  feeling  no  impatience,  and  desirioK  no 
change,  in  this  intimacy  without  cloud,  without 
scruple,  without  mystery,  without  remorse." 

Anzoleto  haa  gtme  through  his  trial.  He 
has  won  by  a  word  of  flattery  the  niffragei  of 
a  rival  who  may  prove  a  protectress,  the 
-  actress  Gorilla,  tiie  favourite  of  his  patron 
count  Zustiniani.  He  has  been  applauded  by 
all  bis  auditory,  aare  one,  and  Corilla  leads 
him  before  the  silent  Porpora;  but  the  old 
man  denounces  his  faults,  and  dooms  white  hs 
acknowledges  his  genius,  aa  one"steril  as 
■acred  &re  which  will  light  Dothing."  He 
has  turned  hii  back  upon  him,  and  the  com- 
pany has  separated. 

Anzoleto,  who  from  policy  bad  soothed 
actieas  Gorilla,  and  (torn  no  better  motive  also 
withdrawn  from  an  totri^ue  that  might  injure 
bim  with  the  count,  parte  from  her  on  her  pa- 
lace ateps  at  one  in  the  morning-  It  is  the 
month  of  February ;  the  shed  to  which  he  re- 
tu¥s  will  not  open  at  this  undue  hour :  the 
pavement,  b»  couch  so  often,  will  mcAI  the 


unaccuirtomed  habit  he  wears.  HeatedSrith 
exertion,  ahiveriog  with  the  nigbt<ir,  vexed  ' 
and  weary,  be  wanders,  guided  by  chance, 
through  the  desolate  streets,  till  be  reaches 
one  of  those  small  '  places,'  called  in  Venice 
'  Gorti,'  though  they  are,  in  fact,  not  court- 
yards, but  an  assembl^e  of  poor  buildings 
opening  on  a  common  space:  sometimes  a 
passage,  sometimes  an  'impasse,!  wretchedly 
inhabited.  He  has  instinctively  arrived  b^ 
fore  the  most  miserable  of  these,  aud  raising 
his  eyes,  as  he  hears  his  own  name  sofUy 
spoken,  sees  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  terrace 
above,  (he  f^ure  of  Gonsuelo.  Her  he  had 
fot^tten  since  sunsM ;  during  those  hours  <y{ 
self-love  and  ambition,  when  her  nobler  imaga 
would  have  been  uncongenial.  She  comes 
down  and  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  they 
ascend  on  tiptoe  the  tottering  stair  to  the 

What,  my  poor  friend,'  says  Anzoleto, '  yoa 
have  waited  for  me  till  now  I'  '  Did  you  not  say 
you  wonld  come  to  give  me  an  account  frf  yoor 
evening  ?  Tell  me  then,  whether  you  aang  well) 
whelher  you  were  applauded,  whether  you  have 
obtained  an  entngement  V  '  And  you,  my  kind 
Coosuelo,'  said  AozolelQ,  suddenly  simck  with 
remorse,  as  he  saw  ibe  gentleness  and  con&dence 
of  this  powgirl, '  tell  me,  loo,  ifyou  were  impa- 
tient at  my  long  absence;  if  you  are  not  fittigned 
with  waitmg  for  me  thus ;  if  you  were  not  very 
cold  on  this  lertaee;  if  yon  thought  of  supping; 
if  you  are  not  offended  with  me,  for  coming  so 
'  '  ifyou  were  not  aoiious;  ifyou  accused 
'  'Nothing  of  all  ibis,' she  replied,  throwing 
irms  frank^'  roimd  his  neck, '  if  1  was  impa- 
tient it  was  not  with  you ;  if  I  am  fatigued  or 
cold,  T  do  not  feel  it,  since  you  stand  there;  if  I 
have  supped,  I  do  not  recollect  it.  Did  I  accuse 
fou?  ot  wtMt  should  I  accuse  you?  Was  I 
iniious?  whyshoold  I  be  so?  Offended  with 
^ou  ? — never !'  '  Yon  are  an  angel,'  said  Anzo- 
leto, embracing  ber.  ■  Oh  my  Consolation,  all 
other  hearts  are  &lse  or  hard.' " 

Anzoleto  is  feverish  from  excitement,  and 
shivering  with  the  cold,  but  it  wants  still  three 
hours  of  dawn,  and  his  own  hovel  will  not 
open  before.  He  b^  to  ait  a  few  moments 
sheltered  in  her  chamber.  It  is  contrary  to 
her  habits  to  admit  bim  there  after  uightjaU, 
She  offers  to  wrap  him  in  her  poor  worn  man- 
tilla, her  own  only  protection  agunst  the  in- 
clement air,  aud  which  had  once  served  to 
adorn  her  mother.  But  his  teeth  chatter,  he 
dreads  the  hoarseness  which  migt^  ruin  bis 
hopes,  and  so  she  leads  him  into  the  desolate 
room  with  the  half-effaced  fresco  ornaments 
on  its  plastered  walls.  When  be  murmurs, 
then,  that  he  would  give  the  remainder  of  hk 
life  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  half  an.  hour,  and 
she  touches  his  hot  forehead  and  cold  hnud| 
abe  at  once  bids  him  lie  down,  and  coveti 
him  with  the  blanket  which  had  been  her 
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tnother'i  shroud  till  thg  boat  for  the  dead 
came  to  bear  her  away,  and  henelf  retuma 
the  terrace  to  tell  her  cbaplet  to  guard  him 
from  the  illaeaa  she  fean.  Thii  u  a  beautiful 
•ceoe,  with  fine  and  affecting  reference  to  the 
change  that  ii  ao  soon  to  follow. 

Count  Zuatiniani,  wear;  of  Gorilla,  and 
anxious  to  replace  the  actreM  by  a  auperior 
singer  in  his  theatre  of  San  Samuele,  lui  re- 
ceived Anzoleto's  recommendation  of  Con- 
nielo:  but  remembering  the  dirtc  thin  girt, 
whose  face  broke  the  charm  her  v(»ce  wrought, 
be  objects  her  plainness  to  the  nstonisbed  lover 
•a  an  obstacle  not  to  be  Tanquished.  We 
,  must  translatif  a  portion  of  the  next  chapter. 
On  Consuelo's  part  it  is  pure  and  true;  but 
that  a  young  man  of  life  end  habits,  and,  above 
all,  of  a  vain  and  restless  tendency  of  mind,' 
such  as  Anzoleto's,  should,  durii^  two  years, 
have  daily  shared  her  studies  and  visited  her 
garret,  without  knowing  whether  she  were 
nir  or  u^y,  seems,  we  will  not  say  very  ab- 
■ord,  but  at  least  very  uonatara).  Madame 
Sand  explains  the  anomalv  afler  her  own 
fashion.  Living  unknown  in  Venice,  retired 
from  the  Scuole  wherein  her  poverty  and  fo. 
reign  birth  made  her  an  intruder,  do  one  todi 
the  trouble  of  observing  to  Anzoleto  the 
change  in  hia  betrothed ;  and,  having  heard 
her  called  ugly  at  an  age  when  snch  reproach 
had  no  sting,  now  that  criticism  was  ulent,  he 
fnvot  to  think  on  the  aabject.  His  vanity 
had  taken  another  direction ;  he  dreamed  of 
the  theatre  and  celebrity  there  ;  and  had  no 
time  to  think  of  hia  conquests.  Besides,  their 
manner  of  life  had  altered  since  their  early 
days.     We  may  stop  to  observe  the  change. 

Anzoleto  was  right  to  aay  that  the  name  she 
bore  was  a  beautiful  one  :  it  signified  "  conso- 
lation :"  and  when  her  mother's  health  &iled 
—the  mother  who  had  been  in  her. childhood 
■o  imperious,  and  was  grown  so  despairing, 
and  was  no  longer  able  u>  sing  in  the  cafes  at 
evening,  her  guitar  in  her  hand  and  the 
Wooden  trey  to  receive  coin  before  her — the 
fretliil  old  woman  retired  for  ever  to  her 
miserable  bed  in  the  most  miserable  garret 
the  Corte  Minelli ;  and  Ccosuelo,  that  she 
might  never  quit  her,  changed  her  own  habits 
totally.  She  abandoned  all  the  joys  of  her 
vaoderings,  her  liberty,  her  very  love.  An- 
xoleto  was  indignant,  but  reproached  in  vain ; 
■o  he  resolved  to  foi^et  her,  but  that  was  im- 
posaible.  He  attempted  to  lead  a  less  regular 
life,  and  it  pleased  nim  for  a  time.  But  he 
fiiund  that  his  health  and  comfort  suffered, 
and,  saved  from  this  even  by  his  egotism,  he 
tried  solitude  and  study.  Then  he  fi^nd 
Consuelo  necessary  to  his  talent  as  well  as  to 
his  happiness,  so  he  returned  to  share  her  se- 
dulaiy  lift,  ud,  thougfa  avch  devotodnesi 


was  in  no  part  of  his  character  or  dSmmtim, 
even  her  care  of  the  dying  woman.    All  these 
changes  are  exquisitely  marked:  the  poverty 
of  his  nature  being,  through  them  all,  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  wealth  of  hers.    Id  the  Uat  nio> 
ments  tJ  the  mother,  they  awore  never  to 
leave  each  other.    Yes,  Anzoleto  bad  pnv 
mised  this,  and  with  a  serious  emotim  be  bad 
never  known  befwe.     For  he  is  conscious  rf 
Consuelo's  merit,  though  he  cannot  do  it  en- 
tire justice ;  he  has  an  affection  for  ber,  u 
affection  which  is  a  babit  j  above  all  there  bss     I 
been  ccunected  in  hit  mind  with  her  a  hope     I 
of  an  association  of  interests,  which  m  time,      < 
he  has  felt,  would  be  brilliant  and  prufitable.      ' 
Hence  the  pledge  that  they  should  never  part ;      | 
hence  the  application  we  have  described  to 
Zustiniani.     This  had   been  made  unknowa      ' 
to  her  :  fiuvsight  was  not  one  of  the  (|ualities      j 
of  Consuelo :  and  now  the  objectitHi  as  to  ber 
appearance,  which,  if  true,  was  insupersblc,      { 
struck  bim'with  consternation. 

"  *  Why  do  yon  look  at  me  thns  t'  said  Coo- 
snelo,  Beein^  him  enter  her  chamber  and  contem- 
plaie  her  with  a  slranse  air,  wttbont  speaking  a 
word.  '  One  would  ihiak  yon  had  never  seen 
me.'  '  It  is  true,  Consnelo,'  he  answered, '  troe, 
that  I  never  saw  you.'  '  Is  yonr  brain  turned  T 
she  said.  'I  do  not  know  what  fon  mean.' 
'  Good  heaven,  I  believe  you,'  exclaimed  Anso- 
leio, '  I  have  a  great  blB<^  spot  there,  throogfa 
which  I  cannot  see  fou.'  'Mercy,  j'oa  are  ifi.' 
'  No,  dear  girl,  be  calm :  let  us  try  to  see  clearly. 
Tell  me,  Consuelo,  do  yon  think  me  handsome  !' 
'  Certainly,  since  I  love  fou.*  'And  sopposing 
yon  did  not  love  me,  how  should  I  appear  to  yon 
then  t'  '  How  can  I  tell  V  '  When  you  look  at 
other  men,  do  yon  know  whether  tbey  are  hand- 
some or  ugh  V  *  Ye^  tmt  I  think  yon  hand- 
somer than  t^e  handsomest.'  ■  But  i>  it  because 
I  am  so,  or  because  yon  love  me  1*  'I  dare  say, 
both ;  besides,  every  one  says  you  are  handsome, 
and  yon  know  it  well ;  but  what  doee  that  sig- 
nify f'  'Iwish  ukaowwheiheryouwonid  lore 
me  erea  if  I  were  hideoos  V  '  I  probably  should 
not  pereeive  it.'  '  You  think,  then,  thai  one  may 
love  an  Dfrly  perstxi  1'  '  Whynot,aiiice yon  lore 
me!'  'You  art,  then,  ugly,  Ccosuelof  really. 
truly,  tell  me,  answer  me,  you  are  usly  ihm  V 
'I  was  always  tdd  so;  doyounolsee  iiV  'No, 
no,  tmly  I  do  not.'  '  la  that  ease  I  think  myself 
handsome  enough,  and  I  am  very  happy.'  '  See, 
at  ihtB  moment,  Consuelo,  when  yon  look  at  me 
with  that  look,  so  kind,  so  natural,  so  food,  it 
seems  lo  me  that  you  are  more  beautiful  ihsa 
Corilla.  But  I  would  know  wheihs  this  be  the 
effect  of  an  illnsim  or  of  truth.  I  know  your 
couutenaace,  Ihit  it  is  gentle  and  pleases  me,- 
that  ii  calms  me  when  I  am  angry ;  makes  m« 
gay  when  I  am  sad  ;  nmses  me  when  I  am  dis- 
couraged; bat  IdoDOt  know  yonr  feannes:  yonr 
features,  Ccosuelo:  I  cannot  tell  whether  ihey 
be  ugly.'  'But  what  does  that  sisnify  to  yon. 
oncemorel'  '  T  must  know. it;  telTme,  canooe 
lore  an  ugly  woman?'  'You  loved  my  poor 
mothar  who  had  bscane  a  spectre,  and  I  loved 
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her  so  imdj.'   'AuA  jaa  thtmgbt  h<r 

'  No,  and  yoa  ?'    >I  did  Dot  ihialE  of  it.' ^ 

love,  CoDSueto,  for  mf  affection  Tor  you  is  love,  a 
it  not  1'  I  aiuKH  qvtt  you  for  k  mommt,  do  yon 
DM  think  tint  miut  be  Ion  V  '  Could  it  b«  any- 
tUng  dae  1'  •  It  nucht  be  fiiendihip.'  <  Yee,  it 
nutffit  b«  fneodabipk'^rejoiBed  CooniekL  aad  ilw 
Bto{^>ed  urpiiaed,  and  gazed  atteniiTely  at  Ai^ 
zoleio,  and  he,  ainkbg  ioio  a  moarnful  reverie, 
asked  bimself  porilivelr  for  tba  first  time,  wbe- 
iher  h«  f^lt  lore  or  friendship  for  Coosoelo, 
vbelher  tbe  calm  of  Ma  foelinss  and  hia  coidnct 
waa  the  retnlt  of  re^Mot  or  indifimDce.  For  tbe 
bat  tioM  he  gasad  at  the  yoviggitl  witb.theeye 
of  a  yooDg  man  awmining  with  a  apirit  c^  aita- 
Ivaia  not  qaite  free  from  agitaiioa,  the  forehead, 
the  eyes,  the  figure,  vU  the  details,  of  which  be 
■s  yet  knew  but  the  ideal  e/uenMe :  seembg  as 
if  veiled  in  bis  own  ibougbl.  For  tbefirat  ume 
also,  CoDtaelo,  abaslied,  shrank  benea.th  her 
IHcnd^  gaze,  tbe  bloud  mounied  to  ber  cheek, 
her  heart  beat  violently,  ebe  turned  away  her 
ayes,  nibble  to  bear  those  of  Anzotelo.  At  last, 
■s  be  still  kept  silence  and  slienolonger  dared  to 
break  it,  an  inexpressible  aiwuish  took  poaseHsion 
ct  her.  The  large  tears  n&d  down  her  cheeks, 
and  biding  ber  face  in  her  bands,  she  said, '  I 
■ee  it  ail ;  you  are  come  to  tell  me  that  you  will 
Dot  have  me  for  your  friend  any  longer.'  '  No, 
oo;  I  did  not  ssrso;  Idooot  say  thBt,^«ZGlaimed 
Anzoleto,  startled  by  tears  which  he  caused  to 
flow  for  the  Got  lime." 

He  cooaolei  her. 

" '  But  why,'  nid  Cooauelo,  grown  again  pale 
and  oast  down  in  an  instant,  ■  are  you  so  anzioos 
to-day  to  think  me  beautiful  V  '  Would  you  not 
wish  to  be  ao,  dear  CcaBuelo  ?*  '  Yes,  for  you.' 
'  And  for  others  1'    '  I  do  not  cara.' " 

He  explains  to  ber  the  cuue  of  bia  anxie- 
ty, and  IS  aetonithed,  when  Coosuelo,  tran- 
8 utilized  by  degrees,  recelvea  the  news  with  a 
t  of  latter. 

" '  Lisiea,'  said  she  to  him,  aiailjng.  '  I  most 
tmxniillize  yotialitde;  I  nera  was  a  coquette : 
not  being  handsome,  I  will  not  be  ridicalom: 
but  as  to  ngljr,  I  am  not  so  any  longer.'  '  Really 
Tou  hate  been  told  so  ?  Who  told  yon  this, 
Coneuelo  ?'  '  First,  my  mother,  who  never  tor- 
mented herself  oa  ibe  subject.  I  have  heard 
her  say  often  that  it  would  pass  away,  that  she 
was  much  plsioer  in  ber  childhood ;  and  many 
persons  who  knew  her,  have  told  me  that  at 
twenty  she  was  the  fairest  girt  in  Bnrgoe.  Yon 
know  ibst  when  by  chance  any  one  glanced  at 
her  in  the  cafes  where  she  sang,  thev  said  that 
woman  must  hsre  been  Teiy  handsome  Do 
jrou  see,  dear  friend  t  Besuty  is  thus  when  one 
IS  poor;  it  is  but  a  momenL  One  is  not  yet 
beaniifol,  and  theilT directly,  one  is  so  no  longer. 
I  ahsll  be  ^  perhaps^  who  knows  T  If  I  can 
avoid  fatiguing  myseU  too  much,  and  have 
aleep,  and  not  suffer  from  hnnger  too  often,  we 
■hall  never  part.  I  shall  be  ri^  soon,  and  you 
ehall  want  nothing.' " 
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They  coatinne  their  distmanon  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Coiuue}o  repeats  to  him  the  judg- 
ment she  has  heard  pronoimced-  on  her  by 
several  persona,  among  the  rest  by  the  Ab- 
bois  of  Santa  Cbiare,  who  had  said  she  re- 
sembled a  portrait  of  St.  Cecilia. 


I  went  directly  to  this  chnreh  and  looked  at  the 
8l  Cecilia,  which  is  by  a  great  master,  and  is 
beautiful,  very  l>eauiifi]|.'  'And  resemblca 
yoal'  'Yes,  alittle.'  'And  you  never  told  ma 
this  }'  ■  I  did  not  think  of  it  till  now.'  '  Dear 
Consuelo,  you  are  then  beautiful  V  '  I  think 
not,  but  I  am  no  longer  so  uglv  ss  they  used  to 
call  me.  What  is  certain  is,  that  I  am  no  longer 
told  bo;  hut  thu  is  perhaps  because  they  lo^ 
agine  it  would  annoy  me  now.'  '  Come,  Coo- 
sDeliaa,  look  at  me.  First  you  have  the  Bnest 
eyes  la  the  world.'  ^Bul  the  mouth  is  large,* 
said  Consuelo,  laughing,  and  taking  up  a  Jiiile 

Piece  of  a  broken  mirror  wliich  served  her  for 
syche.  '  It  is  not  small,  but  what  beautiful 
teeth,'  said  Anzoleto:  'they  are  office  pearl, 
and  you  show  them  all  when  you  laugh.' 
*  Then  you  must  ssjr  something  to  make  am 
laugh  when  we  are  in  the  Couut'a  presence.' 
'You  have  magniScent  hair,  Ccmsndo.'  'Oh 
yes,  that  I  have,  will  you  see  ii  V  and  undoing 
the  pins  which  confined  them,  she  let  fell  to  the 
ground  a  profusion  of  black  tresses,  in  which 
the  sun  shown  as  in  a  mirror.  '  And  your  chest 
is  broad  and  yonr  waist  slight,  and  your  ahool- 
ders,  oh,  very  beautiful,  Consuelo!  Why  do 
yoa  hide  them  thus  ?  I  aak  to  see  vly  what 
you  must  show  the  public*  '  My  foot  is  small 
enough,'  said  Coosuelo,  to  torn  the  conversation, 
showing  a  true  Utile  Andalusisn  foot,  a  beauty 
almost  unknown  in  Venice.  'Tbe  hand  la 
charming  too,'  said  Amoleio,  kissing,  for  the 
fii8t  lime,  the  hand  he  had  till  now  grasped 
amicably  as  that  of  a  comrade.  'Letmesee  your 
arms.'  '  Yon  have  seen  them  a  hundred  timaa,' 
said  she,  drawing  off  her  mittens." 

They  parL  The  time  for  her  exhibilioQ 
"before  Zuatiniani  succeeds  and  passes.  She 
has  gone  through  her  trial  in  presence  of  her 
judges  ;  she  has  sung  with  that  pure,  grand, 
victorious  accent,  which,  according  to  Ma- 
dame Sand,  can  only  be  heard  where  there 
is  a  fine  understanding  joined  to  a  noble 
heart.  She  has  thrown  herself  in  return  for 
bis  praise  into  the  arms  of  old  Porpora,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  bread  he  has  given  her 
during  ten  yean.  Her  engagemeat  is  to  be 
signed  on  the  morrow. 

Then  there  comes  again  upon  tbe  scene 
the  selfishness  of  Anzoleto.  She  is  to  be 
engaged,  and  without  him.  His  llTal  is  yet 
to  come.  He  feels  and  says  he  is  forgotten. 
Made  aware  of  the  omission  which  she  had 
never  thought  of,  simply  because  she  never 
thought  their  separation  potuble,   Consuelo 
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tan  the  iplendid  condition!  of  tbe  engage- 
tnpnt  which  coDcenied  herself  only,  and 
writes  her  acquiesceDce  to  appear  only  with 
Anzoleto,  on  such  conditiona  u  Zuatiniani 
■hall  malce  when  Iheir  rtrength  Bfaall  hsve 
been  tried.  The  hour  approacheii.  But  rtill 
prefernng  intrigue  to  the  aeverer  atudy  ihe 
recommends,  Anzoleto  puses  his  days  ia  visits 
to  his  judges  and  the  boudoir  of  Gorilla. 
Nay,  he  becconea  the  lover  of  the  artful 
actress,  to  silence  her  opposition ;  listens  to 
her  calumnies  on  the  ^subject  of  Consuelo ; 
and  has  even  the  bsjeness,  tbinlciog  it  virtue, 
to  persuade  her  of  her  rival's  bferiority,  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  his  dominion  long 
enough  to  prevent  bei  doing  injury  to  him- 
aeiE,  or,  be  would  add,  Consuelo. 

The  influence  of  Gorilla  nowTappeats:  re- 
venging itself  on  the  rival  she  detests,  and  the 
lover  she  would  retain.  She  pities  Anzoleto; 
ihe  cannot  but  deplore  the  hard  fate  of  his  tal- 
ents, so  eclipited  by  tbe  success  of  those  of 
Consuelo.  He  lelumsto  his  home  with  envy 
•nd  iealousj  in  bis  beait.  He  recollects  that 
for  toe  first  time  lie  tuis  leA  Consuelo  to  return 
from  the  Count's  banquet  alone,  or  perhaps  ac- 
companied by  this  dangerous  protector,  whonc 
longer  thinks  her,  alai!  ill-favoured :  presents 
from  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  rejected, 
while  decided  attentions  from  him  were  un- 
noticed till  now.  Everything  increases  the 
two  jealausies  of  poor  Consuelo  disputing  em- 
pire in  the  young  man's  mind:  of  ber  triumph 
which  has  made  bis  own  success  seem  pale, 
and  of  Zustiniant  as  her  lover-  His  studies 
necenary  to  success  are  m(»^  than  ever  disre' 
gaided.  All  he  can  do  is,  to  remain  passion- 
ately undecided  between  two  resolves,  to  bear 
her  from  the  Count  and  from  Venice,  and  self- 
ishly seek  fortune  with  her  elaewfaere,  or,  as 
■el&hly  abandon  ber  to  her  &te,  and  go  where 
her  successes  would  no  longer  dim  his  own- 
-  GoriUa  adds  fuel  to  the  Same  ;  and,  sure  that 
repeated  failures  will  disgust  him  of  Venice 
and  Con^ielo,  while  she  withholds  him  from 
tbe  need&l  study  she  stilt  encourages  him  to 
continu,e  his  triejs  in  the  theatre. 

Tbe  characters  of  tbe  three  chief  persons 
are,  at  this  point  of  the  tale,  inimitably  por- 
trayed by  Madame  Sand.  Anzoleto,  who  still 
again  dnd  again  returns  to  Consuelo,  only  be- 
cause be  feels  the  impossibility  of  prolonging 
his  absence,  without  too  much  pain  to  himself: 
Consuelo,  the  confiding  girl,  now  anxious 
ever,  but  for  an  instant  never  suspicious :  end 
the  noble  old  man  Porpora,  whom  the  harsh 
contact  of  tbe  world  has  roughened  on  the 
outside,  but  left  all  warm  and  tender  within. 

Following  Gorilla's  advice,  and  disdaming 
Consuelo's  mstnictions,  Anzoleto,  at  the 
fourth  appearance,  hat  heard  •  few  hisses  rise, 


id  wild  with  rage  and  disapptMntment,  nishet 
from  the  theatre  to  Gorilla's  house,  determined 
to  fly  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We 
must  quote  tbe  next  scene.  The  evening  of 
the  third  day  since  hisdiaa|^>ear8nce  baal>een 
pasted,  and  Consuelo  is  in  vain  expectation 
■nd  mortfd  anguish.  She  wrap*  henelf  at  last 
in  a  thick  cloak,  and  seeks  the  house  assigned 
to  Anzoleto  by  the  Count  as  a  more  fitting 
residence,  ^1  bis  succeaa  shall  have  been  de- 
termined. She  fiuls  to  find  bivi :  be  rvely 
spent  tbe  lugbt  there,  abe  is  told.  Still  an- 
BUfpecting,  she  turns  away  to  seek  him  in 
some  of  his  former  bsants,  and  finds  benelf  op- 
posite the  old  maestro  Porpota. 

'' '  Consuelo,'  said  he,  in  a  low  leoe, '  it  is  use- 
less to  bide  foUT  features,  I  heard  joar  voice,  and 
caunot  mistake  it.  What  are  you  come  lo  do 
here  at  this  hour,  poor  child,  and  whom  do  yon 
look  for  in  this  honse  V  '  I  seek  my  beiTothed,' 
replied  Coasuelo.catchiiiKtheann of  her  master, 
'  and  I  know  not  why  I  should  blush  to  own  it  to 
mj  best  friend.  You  blame  my  sitacbmeni,  but 
I  caimot  letl  you  a  &lsehood.  I  am  aozioiw. 
Since  tbe  daf  before  yesterday  at  the  theatre  I 
have  not  seen  Anzoleto.  I  fear  he  may  t>e  ill.' 
'He,' said  the  Professor,  sbru^nghisshouldets, 
— 'come  with  me,  poor  girl;  we  must  talk  to- 
gether :  and  since  yon  decide  at  last  od  opening 
ycut  beari  to  me,  mine  must  be  laid  open  also. 
Gire  me  your  Brm,  we  will  talk  as  we  { 


Listen,  •Consuelo,  and  mark  well  what  I  say  li 
you.  You  cannot,  you  must  not  be  tbe  wife  o 
this  young  man ;  I  forbid  yon  in  the  name  of  the 


living  God  who  gave  me  for  yon  the  heart  of  a 
father.'  '  Oh,  my  master,'  she  replied,  sonow- 
fuUf , '  ask  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  not  that  of  roy 
love.'  'I  do' not  ask,  I  exact  it,' replied  Porpora, 
firmly;  'your  lover  is  sccursed:  he  will  canse 
your  tormeiit  and  your  shame  if  yon  do  not  re- 
nounce him  now.'  'Dear  nasler,'  she  replied, 
with  a  sad  caressing  smile,  'you  have  told  me 
this  ve^  often,  and  I  have  vainly  tried  to  obey 
*ou:  you  hate  the  pooryonthbecanseyoadonot 
Know  bim,  you  wilt  abjure  your  prejudices.' 
■Consuelo,' said  the  maestro  more  forcibly,  'I 
have  till  now  made  vain  objections,  and  issued 
useless  com  niand  5 :  Iknowit.  Ispokessananiat 
to  an  artist,  for  in  him  I  saw  the  artist  only. 
But  I  speak  now  as  a  man,  and  of  a  man,  and 
as  to  a  woman :  that  woman  has  ill  placed  bet 
love,  that  man  is  uoworthy  of  it :  he  who  tells 
;ou  so  is  certain,'  'Oh,  God!  Anzoleto  unwm- 
thy  !  my  fiiend,  my  protector,  my  brother !  you 
do  not  know  .what  ois  support  aud  respect  hare 
been  ever  since  I  came  mto  the  world.'  And 
Consuelo  told  the  details  of  her  life  and  her  luve. 


see  your  innocence,  your  fidelity,  yoiv  virtue,  and 
in  him  the  needed' your  society,  and  your  inslni^ 
tion,  to  which,  whatever  you  may  think,  he  owes 
Ihe  little  he  hasleanied  and  thelittle  heiswortb; 
bat  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  puce  lover  is  the 
discarded  of  the  frailest  of  Venice.'  '  Betvaie  of 
what  you  say,'  replied  Consuelo,  ins  stifled  voice, 
icd  to  believe  in  you  as  in  Heaven, 
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O  my  muter ;  bat  in  whit  eoBcmu  inzdeto,  I 
close  to  yuu  miac  «sn  and  mj  heart.    Let 


t  you,  she  added,  striving  to  uniinlc  her  Hi 
1  that  of  the  Professor.     '  You  deairoy  tr 


*  I  will  destroy  yooi  unhappy  passion,  aad  by 
truth  I  willresiofeyoa  to  life,  hs  replied,  press- 
ing the  child's  arm  against  us  generous  and  in- 
dignant  breast.  'I  now  I  am  rough  and  rude, 
Coosudo ;  I  baTB  nut  learned  to  be  otherwise ; 
and  it  was  for  this  I  retarded  as  long  as  I  could 
the  blow  I  was  to  deal  to  you.  I  had  hoped  that 
your  eyes  would  open ;  that  you  would  compre- 
nend  what  was  passing  roundyou;  but,  in  place 
of  beiof  ealighteQed,  yoa  cast  ymuself  into  the 
abjM  like  the  blind.  I  will  not  let  you  fall :  yoa 
are  the  sde  being  I  have  esteemed  during  ten 
yesn :  it  must  not  b«  that  you  shall  perish ;  no, 
II  miut  not'  '  But,  my  friend,  I  am  m  no  dan- 
ger.' Do  you  tbinlc  I  speak  falsely  when  Iswear 
to  yoa  by  all  that  is  sacred  ttiat  I  baverespecied 
the  oath  sworn  by  the  mother's  deathbed  1  Anzo- 
leto  respects  it  idso.  I  am  not  yet  bi»  wife,  there- 
fore notbing  to  him.'  '  Let  nim  say  the  word, 
you  will  be  all.'    'My  mother  made  us  promise.' 

*  Aod  you  came  here  to-night  to  seek  the  man 
who  QuiDot  and  will  not  be  toot  busband  I' 

*  Who  says  this  1'    '  Would  CorulapermiibimV 

*  What  has  he  in  common  with  ConlU  !'  '  We 
mn  dose  to  her  babitation :  you  sought  your  be- 
trothed, let  us  go  there  to  find  him.  'No,  no! 
a.  thousand  times  no,'  replied  Cc«isuelo,  stsggei- 
ingas  shestepped,  and  Bupporting  herself  against 

.  the  wall,  *  do  not  kill  me  ere  I  have  lived  1  Leave 
ine  life,  0  my  master,  I  tell  you  I  shall  die.' 
'  You  must  drink  oftbiseupi'said  the  inexorable 
old  man,  'I  perform  here  the  part  of  deatinr. 
Having  caused  only  iagiatitude  and  oaiaequeDtly 
Mrrow  by  my  tenderness  and  mild  caution,  I 
must  speak  ibe  trutb  to  those  I  love.  It  is  tbe 
sde  good  whl(^  can  issue  boat  a  heart  dried  up 
and  petrified  by  its  own  suffering.  I  pity  you, 
my  poor  child,  m  haviognoaenilerfri^d  to  sup- 
port yon  in  this  fatal  crisis ;  hut  formed  as  I  am,  I 
must  light  as  by  the  ray  of  the  lightning,  sinee 
I  cannot  vivify  as  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
Thmthen,  ConsuelOilet  there  be  between  us  no 
weakitew !  Come  to  this  palace.  If  vou  cannot 
tnlhlwill  drag  yon;  irvou&ll,lwillcarryyou. 
Old  Foipora  is  strong  stiU,  when  the  fire  of  uivine 
^■n^er  bums  in  his  heart.'  '  Mercy,  mercy  !'  ex- 
'clauned  Cimsuelo,  grown  paler  than  death;  'let 
me  doubt  still.  Give  me  one  day  more,  only  one 
day,  to  believe  in  him ;  I  am  not  prepared  for  this 
torture.'  '  Np,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,'  he  re- 
plied in  an  bflexihle  tone;  'for  this  hour  which 
paraes,  I  shall  not  find  again  to  place  the  truth 
before  your  eyes;  and  this  day  which  you  de- 
mand, the  wretch  would  piont  by  to  bow  vou 
■gsio  beneath  the  yoke  of  bis  falsehood.  You 
ahsll  come  with  roe.  1  command  you.'  '  Well 
then,  yes,  I  will  go,'  said  Ccosuelo,  recovering 
her  Biiength  by  a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling:  ■! 
tvill  go  to  prove  your  injustice  and  bis  faith ;  for 
you  deceive  yourself  unworthily,  and  you  would 
have  me  deceived  al<mg  with  you.  Go  iben  1  I 
follow  and  do  not  fear  you.' "  4 

He  conducts  her  to  fail  owD  home,  which . 
joiDB  that  of  CoriUa,  and  where  a  email  ter- 
race comoianda,  imknown  to  tbe  acUeas,  a 


Tiew  of  her  aputmeMi  brilliutlly  lighted, 

and  open  to  admit  the  night  air.  She  per- 
ceives Aozoleto  beside  her  rival :  and  old 
Porpora,  who  has  held  her  fast  in  fear  of 
some  iiital  accident  from  hei  unspeakable 
agony,  leada  her  down  stairs  to  his  own  c» 
binet,  and  closes  the  door  atid  window, 
that  tbe  despair,  whose  explosion  he  fore- 
Bses,  mav  find  no  auditor.  The  scene 
which  follows  is  exttetnely  striking.  In 
the  light  which  old  Forpora'a  manly  indig- 
nation throws  upon  the  character  and  hab- 
its of  Anzoleto,  we  aee  one  of  the  pnrpowa 
of  this  remarltable  book. 

But  no  explosion  took  place.  Ccauuelo  n* 
mained  mule  and  stupefied.  Porpora  spoke  to 
her :  she  did  not  answer,  and  signed  to  him  with ' 
her  band  not  to  quesiioa  her :  then  sbe  rose, 
drank,  glass  aAer  glass,  a  decanler  of  iced  water 
which  stood  OD  the  harpekhoid ;  walked  once 
or  twice  up  and  down  the  room ;  and  relnmed.to 
seat  herself  opposite  her  master  without  speak- 
ing a  syllable.  The  austere  old  man  did  not 
guess  at  the  depth  of  her  sufTering.  '  Well,'  he 
said, '  did  I  deceive  yoni  What  mean  yoa  to 
donowi'  A  paiDJol  abirer  shook  the  statuet 
and  passing  her  hand  over  her  ibiehead,  'I  mean 
to  do  notbmg  till  I  understand  what  has  faappen- 
ediome.'  ' And whatremainstobetmderstoodi 
'  All ;  for  I  comprehend  nolbing,  and  you  see  me 
occupied  in  seeking  the  cause  of  my  misfortune 
without  finding  wherewithal  toerolain  il  to  roe. 
What  have  1  done  to  Anzoleto,  that  he  should 
love  me  do  longer  1  What  lault  had  I  commit 
ted  which  woold  make  me  despicable  in  his 
eyes  "i  You,  you  cannot  tell  me,  since  I,  read- 
ing in  my  own  cnoKience,  find  no  key  to  the 
mystery  inere.  Ohl  it  isa  prodigy.  Mymoih- 
er  believed  in  the  power  of  philters;  this  Conlla 


'  Poor  child,'  said  the  maes- 


ihere  is  truly  a  magician,  but  his  name  ii 
Vanity ;  there  is  a  poisou,  but  it  is  called  Envy. 
Gorilla  has  poured  it  forth:  hut  it  was  not  she 
who  prepared  this  soul  so  proper io  receive  it ; 
the  venom  flowed  before  in  the  impure  veins  of 
Anzoleto ;  a  dose  the  more  made  nim  a  iraiior 
from  tbe  deceiver  he  had  been,  and  faithless  from 
ungrateful.'  'What  envy?"  What  vanity ?' 
■  The  vanity  of  surpassing  every  one;  rary  of 
you  whom  he  could  not  surpasH ;  rage  siikce  you 
were  supericH'.'  '  Is  this  possible  1  Can  a  man 
be  jealous  of  a  woman's  success,  a  lover  of  hia 
luvel  There  are  then  many  things  I  do  not 
know  Bud  cannot  comprehend.'  'You  never 
wiir  comprehend  them,  but  you  will  feel  their 
presence  through  every  hour  of  your  life.  Veu 
wiU  know  that  a  man  may  envy  a  wcRnan's  me- 
rit, when  ibis  mania  a  vaJnariist;  ihet  the  lover 
may  hale  the  successes  of  his  lore,  when  the 
theatre  is  the  sphere  in  which  ihey  live.  It  is 
because  aa  actor  is  not  a  man,  Consuelo,  but  a 
woman.  He  lives  only  on  his  distempered  vani- 
ty; he  thinks  only  of  satisfying  his  vanity  ;  he 
toils  but  to  growdniok  with  vanity.  The  beau- 
ty of  a  woman  injore*  him ;  the  talent  of  a  wo- 
man cBaces  or  disputes  his  own  ;  a  woman  is 
bii  rival,  or  ratbei  he  is  the  female  rival  of  a 
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woman ;  be  hu  all  tha  UttlaniM,  tha  esprica, 
the  exigencies,  the  folly  of  a  eoquelie.  Tnis  ii 
tbecbaracIeiofaclorBfonbemosl  parL  There 
are  at^le  exceptions  :  bal  so  tare  and  meriiori- 
.  oils,  ihit  we  should  bow  before  and  bouour  them 
abore  the  sagest  philoaopbers.  Anzoleto  is  ni 
exeeptica:  amon^  theTaio,  he  is- the  Taioeat . 
itis  thesectet  oThiscondDct'  *  The  veogeance 
is  iQcomprehensible,  the  means  are  inadequate. 
How  could  Corilla  compensate  for  his  failures  be- 
fore the  public  t  Had  ne  told  me  his  suffering, 
—oh,  there  needed  but  a  word  !  I  should,  per- 
hape,  bare  understood  it ;  at  least  I  should  have 
pitied  it    ItSould  lunt  iffaotd  mj/telf  t»  mokt 

Then  old  Porpora,  alririn^  to  strength- 
flu  since  he  caonot  console,  asks  if  aha 
dares  affirm  she  loved  her  art  only  for  An- 
zoleto 1  Beautiful  and  true  is  her  answer : 
itsfeelingfrom  the  depths  of  the  heart.  For 
aa  we  have  shrunk  from  a  bitter,  we  hope 
partial,  side  of  truth  in  the  character  of 
Anzoleto,  thisbetterand  purer  Conanelois 
to  teach  ua,  that  there  is  seldom  "self-love 
where  there  exists  real  power,  that  where 
there  ia  deep  feeliu^  there  is  no  vanity. 

With  her  we  are  to  rejoice  to  see  the 
hnman  feelings  eupaieede  thoae  even  of 
the  artist.  With  all  true  women,  perhaps, 
this  will  always  be.  Such  a  reasoner  as 
Anzoleto  might  probably  account  for  the 
peculiarity  of  female  talent,  more  atrikiDg 
but  less  sustained  ;  when  more  powerful 
in  parts,  feebler  as  a  whole  j  more  acted 
onby  external  cireumslatioes,  yet  far  more 
beautiful  and  graceful :  a  contrast,  as  of 
the  sailing-vessel  which  obeys  the  winds, 
to  the  steamship  which  works  its  way 
'  against  them.  For  it  is  not  seldom,  even 
wiser  and  less  selfish  reasoners  will  be 
forced  to  admit,  that  woman,  though  tread- 
ing a  high  path,  can  tread  it  alone  1  She 
will  need  the  friend  and  companion,  if  not 
to  lean  npon,  at  least  to  tread  beside,  arm 
in  arm. 

Thus,  at  least,  is-it  with  Consnelo.  Her 
nn^ic  rod  was  brokeit  when  the  flowers  which 
•prang  from  it  blackened-  She  had  never 
separated  in  her  mind  these  two  things ;  her 
love  and  Anzoleto.  She  knew  not  how  there 
could  remain  to  her  a  power  to  prize  aught 
when  a  needful  part  of  her  being  was  gone. 
And  BO  still  ^e  repeats  the  same  reply : 
*'  Think  of  myself,  that  is  of  myself  alone,  of 
myielf  without  hope,  without  aiTection  I" 

She  bears  that  he  ii  ill,  and  would  Sy  to 
nurse  him ;  she  feels  that  Gorilla,  whom  he 
is  to  accompany  to  Paris,  will  ruin  his  future 
prospects,  and  she  would  save  him  still.  But 
rorpora  informs  her  of  his  health  and  frowns 
her  to  silence.  She  is  to  play  a  comic  part : 
she  does  so,  is  applauded,  stoops  dizuly  to 
pick  up  the  wreaths  whicb  6dt  at  her  feet, 


and  sAerwards  ftinls  Dpcn  the  flowen  Hmt 
have  been  showered  around  her.  At  thia 
high  point  in  her  external  fortune,  her  thea- 
trical patron,  the  count  Zustiniani,  now  her 
pastionate  admirer,  accompanies  her  in  hii 
gondola  from  the  theatre  to  her  home,  and 
thinks  the  moment  corae  to  urge  his  suit 
But  a  long  discoune  is  spoken  vainly,  and 
when,  its  eloquence  unanswered  and  unno- 
ticed, h«  implores  a  reply :  "  To  what  must  I 
reply  1"  said  Consuelo,  rousing  herself  aa 
from  a  dieam,  "  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"Tha  gondida  arrived,  he  assayed  to  detaia 
her  longer  to  obtain  a  word  of  MMOonaeoMnt. 
'  Ah,  m;  Lord  Count,'  ssid  she  coldly  sniTgeally, 


sufficiently,  bat  I  understand,  ah,  yes,  I  tudei«- 
Bland  very  well.  I  ask  this  nigbt  to  reflect,  to 
recover  from  my  igitaiioa :  to-morrow,  yes,  li^ 
morrow,  I  will  reply  without  evasion.'  *T» 
morrow,  dear  Cooauelo,  that  ia  a  century ;  but  I 
will  submit  if  yon  permit  me  to  hope  ^at  at 
least  friendship' — '  Oh  yea,  you  have  reason  to 
hope,'  exclaimed  Consuelo,  in  a  strange  tone,  aa 
she  placed  her  foot  on  the  Bhore;  bni  donot  f(rf- 
low,^  she  said,  with  an  im)>erions  gesture,  'or 
there  ia  iM»e.'  Bhsme  and  indigaatioii  had  n- 
stored  her  strength,  but  a  febnle  and  nervow 
strength,  which  exhaled  its^inassTdooic  and 
almost  fearful  laiwh  as  she  asceoded  the  stair. 
■Yon  ate  very  joyml,  Consuelo,' said, in  ihe  dark* 
nesB,  a  voice  wnieb  almoet  struck  her  to  the 
earth,  *  I  coagratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.* 
'  Ob,  yes  I'  she  said,  seiziiig  the  aim  of  Anzdeto^ 
and  ascending  rapidly  with  him  to  her  chamber, 
■  I  thank  you,  Anzoleto,  you  are  tight  to  ta^ 
ETatnlate  me,  I  am  really  ioyfol-— oh !  qoile  joy- 
ful.' Anzoleto,  who  had  wailed  for  her,  had 
already  lighted  the  lamp.  When  the  Une  raya 
fell  on  rheir  agitated  features  they  startled  each 
oiher.  '  We  are  very  happy,  are  we  not,  Adzo- 
leio,'  said  she  in  a  harsh  voice,  contracting  bet 
features  1o  a  smile,  which  forced  a  torrent  of 
tears  down  her  cheeks, '  What  do  yon  think  of 
out  happinesi  V  '  I  think,  Consuelo,'  be  replied 
with  B  bitter  smile, '  that  ii  has  given  us  some 
trouble  to  subscribe  to  it,  bat  that  we  shall  end 
by  growiug  accustomed.'  '  Yon  appeared  to  me 
eccustomMl  to  Oorilht's  boudoir.*  '  And  yon  to 
(he  Count's  gcwdola.'  ''The  CoUnt !  you  knew 
then  the  Count's  intentions,  Ansolelol'  'Itwaa 
to  avoid  inierfetine  with  you,  dearest,  that  I 
discreetly  retreated.  'Ah!  youknew — and  this 
wsa  tbe  time  you  chose  to  deieri  me.'  '  Did  I 
not  do  well  t  Are  you  not  satisfied  T  the  Count 
is  a  msgnificeoi  lover,  sod  tbe  poor  fallen  dlhut- 
anl  could  not,  I  think,  dispute  with  him.'  'Poi^ 
pora  was  right — yon  are  an  inlamous  man !  Go 
forth  from  hence — you  do  uot  deserve  thai  I 
should  justify  myself  i  I  feel  I  should  be  sallied 
by  a  regret  of  yours.  Go,  I  tell  you.  But  know 
first  that  you  may  appear  at  San  Samnele  witli 
Coriila;  never  more  will  my  mother's  daughter 
place  her  foot  on  those  ignoble  placka  which  are 
called  a  theatre.'  'Thedaugbterof  your  mother 


I  happy  ezismwf^  I  reijoiea  at  iL'    'Oh! 
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my  motber,*  Mid  Comaelo,  inniiDg  towards  hn 
bed,  and  caHing  heraelf  on  bet  Iuwb,  her  ftce 
baried  in  the  blanket  wbicb  had  serred  the  Zio- 
gara  for  a  abroad.  Aozoleto  waa  aSected  and 
■lartled  by  the  eaergr  of  her  grief,  and  the  ter- 
iibl<e  sobs  he  beard  shake  ber  bosom,  Bemoiie 
■truck  hii  own,  he  approached  to  take  her  in  his 
snns  and  raise  her.  Bat  abe  rose  ud  atooe ;  and 
repalsins  him  with  sarage  Btrengta,  she  floag- 
bim  to  tne  door,  ezclaimiDg,  'Oulof  mr  homel 
oat  of  mf  heart!  outcf  my  memory!  Foreter 
&reweU !' " 

On  4be  morrow,  wben  AnBoleto  retarni, 
CoDsaeh)  ia  gone.  A  vorkman  ia  iDstalling 
biiaielf  in  her  welt-known  chamber;  the  fur- 
niture, given  to  a  poM  fimily,  is  for  sale  in 
the  court]  and  Porpora,  who  directed  her 
flight,  refuses  to  tell  whither.  Anzoleto  re- 
turns to  the  theatre  with  Corilla.  At  first 
the  public  hisses  them  in  mommtiry  memory 
of  Consaelo;  then,  as  is  its  wont,  forgets 
genius,  and  SKxepts  mediocnty.  It  is  all 
brought  admirably  before  us :  mon  especially 
ths  fine  characterisation  of  Anzoleto:    his 

r  never  real  good,  hia  evil  not  all  evil, 
have  here  hit  egotiim  diverting  bis  sor- 
row ;  hia  ignoble  dissipation  distracting  his 
thooghts ;  his  nigfata  passed  in  orgies  with 
wild  companions,  yet  still  the  memory  which 
comes  athwart  them  bringing  sobs  aiuid  laugh- 
ter, and  shining  like  a  pale  lamp  through  Uie 
darkness  when  his  gondola  bean  him  before 
the  leaning  walls  and  faintly-lif^led  chamben 
of  the  Corte  Minelli. 

The  succeeding  volumes,  for  the  work  is 
not  yet  concluded,  appear  1o  us  to  sink 
T&lue,  being  no  longer  that  story  of  the  poor 
ringer,  with  its  simple  plotandstrongpasaioa, 
vhich  WB  have  thought  would  inlereii  our 
readers.  They  have  eloquent  pages  and 
graphic  descriptions  Aotwithstaoding :  tbAt, 
for  instance,  of  the  noble  German  family,  in 
which  Consuelo  becomes  an  inmate,  with  its 
inherent  prejudices  and  kindly  nature.  Thi 
fanmpbacked  Cbanoiness,  with  her  fine  quali- 
ties obscured  by  the  daily  exercise  c^  petty 
employments  and  the  undue  importance  of 
small  things;  the  hunting  brother,  absorbed 
in  the  morning's  chase  and  the  afternoon' 
past ;  the  grave  cbaplun,  pursuing  harmless 
intrigues  to  preserve  importance,  end  troubled 
with  the  care  of  his  digestion ;  the  fine  figure 
of  the  old  fatfaer,  who  has  bowed  his  intel- 
lect to  this  level ;  and  the  young  visionary, 
who  has  given  scope  to  his  imagination  till 
its  light  lilinds  him,  and  the  rem  to  his  finer 
feelings  till  they  rise  to  madness.  All  these, 
too,  are  finely  set  within  the  frame  of  tbe 
ditn  halls  of  the  feudal  castle.  The  meal 
ever  occupying  the  same  period ;  the  domes- 
tics ranged  round,  automatons  like  their  mas- 
tors;  atorms  wUcb  Coant  Albert's  aecotid- 
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sight  had  predicted  in .  tbe  iilence,*  coming 
suddenly  to  shake  the'  caaements  and  howl  in 
the  forest :  these  are  effective  points  in  tbe 
tale. 

With  Count  Albert,  hia  visions  and  bis 
madness,  we  confesa  that  we  have  little  ^m^ 
pathy,  save  in  the  shape  of  pity  for  his  infir- 
mity. Wo  are  not  quite  sore  wheth« 
Madame  Sand  merely  intends  to  portray  in 
him  '  the  noble  mind  overthrown,  m  to  de- 
gravely  by  bis  means  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Metempsychoins,  which  is  such  a  favourite 
crotchet  with  Pierre  Le  Roux,  joint-pro- 
prietor of  the  'Bevue  Ind^pendante' in  which 
tbe  tale  appears.  If  we  met  him  in  our  pil- 
grimage, we  frankly  confess  that  we  should 
mourn  over  hiraas  aroere  maniac:  ifhe  per- 
sisted in  deploring  his  ferocity  when  he  waa 
Jean  Zhds,  and  fats  vengeance  when  ba 
was  Wradiadaw,  and  in  abhorring  his  gay 
couun,  the  ca^ed  bird  of  this  prison,  because 
his  soul  once  mhabited  the  form  of  a  certain 
Ulrica. 

As  to  other  matters  in  this  sequel  of  tbe 
tale,  we  do  not  think  phiUnfhropy  (for  we 
are  told  lore  was  out  of  the  question)  a  suf- 
ficient power  to  have  urged  and  supported 
Consuelo  while  in  search  of  Ihia  Albert,  who 
has  escaped  trom  his  borne  during  his  insane 
fits.  Here,  through  ciHtems  and  underground 
passages,  she  braves  the  danger  of  drowning ; 
looks  calmly  on  a  close  prospect  of  being 
buried  alive  by  an  idiot;  and,  arrived  at  Al- 
bert's cavern,  retains  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  reason  away  monomania.  Again,  in 
Albert's  sane  moments  he  seems  to  as  at  timefl 
almost  as  mad  as  in  hia  insanity.  For  instance, 
in  bis  theological  discussions,  in  hia  disquiai- 
lions  on  equality,  and  the  re-appearance  (tf 
the  soul  in  various  forms,  and  in  hia  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  Satan  and  his  rehabili- 
lation.  Nor  do  we  at  all  understand  how 
Consuelo,  being  of  sane  and  strong  mind, 
and  not  feverish  just  then,  ahoutd,  merely  be- 
cause a  young  man  plays  remarkably  well  aa 
the  violin  and  in  a  cavern,  yield  to  such  aber* 
rations,  even  momentary,  as  Madame  Sand 
describes.  Besides,  it  is  not  in  nature,  above 
all,  not  in  German  nature,  that  the  old  noble 
should  discard  all  kinds  of  cherished  preju- 
dices to  pray  the  fttberlesa  and  wandering 
actress  to,  be  his  son's  bride.  Yet  at  this  point 
of  the  tale  the  frank  retrospect  of  her  life  is 
given  charmingly. 

Anzoleto's  return  to  her  after  resenting  the 
insult  of  the  patrician  Zustiniani,  is  extremely 
good.  Strong  while  he  is  so ;  meeting  coldly,  » 
and  with  contempt,  his  efforts  then  to  harm 
her  in  the  eyes  of  others, — she  is  not  proof 
»ainst  sorrow.  Her  strength  fails  while  they 
smg  the  Mrs  of  timr  childhood  with   fta 
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ToiOM  of  tlmr  joalfh ;  ihe  sUflei  b  C17,  and 
burati  ioio  tears.  But  bar  lubeequeat  flight 
frota  her  two  lovers  ta  not  at  all  well  ima- 
gined ;  nor  are  we  much  interealed  in  the 
Buiician  with  whom  ihe  and  ounelves  be- 
come acquainted  oa  thii  journey  (even  though 
bis  name  be  Jo«eph  Haydn)  ;  and  when  the; 
ara  received  by  the  myaterioua  man,  we 
■hould  like  somethmg  more  probable,  and 
therefore  more  affecting,  than  her  diacovery 
that  a  certain  vehicle  bu  a  fiCie  back,  receiv- 
ing light  and  air  from  above,  wherein,  by 
means  of  a  crevice  ahe  enlarges  with  her  dag- 
ger, she  diacoven  a  man  gigged,  bound,  and 
bleeding,  in  what  we  can  conceive  to  ha  no 
other  t^in  a  moat  disagreeable  position. 

As  a  whole,  in  short,  from  the  time  it  quit* 
Venice,  the  story  is  ill-framed,  and  in  most 
respects  inferior  to  the  earlier  painges,  whose 
apirit  and  some  oi  wboae  deUil  we  have  set 
before  the  reader.  In  its  unfinished  state,  it 
would  be  scarcely  just  to  malce  Airther  ex- 
ception. We  must  cnly  remark  that  the 
philoaophical  devagatlons  of  the  somewhat 
prspoaterous  Count  Albert,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  perforce  considered  tnie  philosophy,  but 
lather  to  be  treated,  if  the  reader  so  pleases, 
u  in  the  mouth  of  a  veritable  madman,  and 
a  portim  of  the  madman's  part.  We  desired 
to  communicate  to  out  readers  some  of  the 
pleaaure  this  tale  had  given  ua,  because  ita 
genius  certainly  appears  far  lest  in  fever-fits 
than  is  the  wont  with  other  works  from  the 
same  hand :  its  strength  is  steadier,  dearer, 
calmer,  and  more  coUecied. 


AxT.Vni. — Reiu  saner  Majtst&tde»£6nigt 
Fritdrieh  Augutt  von  Saelutn  durch  It- 
trien,  Daimatiai,  und  JHonttnegro,  im 
FrSAjahr  183^.  (Journey  of.the  King  of 
Saxony  through  Jstria,  Dalmatia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, in  the  Spring  of  1S38).  Dresden. 
1843.     .     ,. 

The  short  volume  thus  headed  it  a  German 
coodensatioD,  jiy,6aron  von  Gutschmid,  of  an 

.  Italian  work  written  by  Dr.  Bsrtolemea  Biaso- 
letto,  a  botanist,  who  acct^mjaoied  the  king 
on  his  journey.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  the  obfervation  of  the  plants  grow- 

.  ing  in  ihe  several  countries  through  which  the 
travellers  passed,  and  the  description  of  the 
Italian  doctor  was  essentially  a  scientific  one. 
The  German  adapter,  conceivio^  that  there 
was  much  in  the  narrative  that  might  interest 
the  general  reader,  by  giving  him  an  insight 
into  parts  of  Europe  butaeidmn  explored,  has 


omitted  those  portioBS  that  are  merely  bota- 
nical, translated  the  rest,  and  elncidated  it  bj^ 
annotations. 

The  steamer  in  which  the  king  travdled 
started  from  Trieste,  coasted  round  latria, 
stopped  at  several  places  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
adjacent  inlands,  and  proceeded  as  far  oa  the 
little  town  of  Budua.  Th«iee  the  travellen 
returned  to  Trieste,  taking  in  their  way  se- 
veral places,  chiefly  inland,  which  tbey  had 
missed  in  their  journey  southward.  Tbourii 
the  book  baa  been  cleared  of  its  scientiSc 

dfor  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  one 
I  in  it  has  not  been  remedied,  and  that  ii^ 
that  it  does  not  so  much  give  a  full  locount  o{ 
the  places  vinted,  aa  of  the  rec^titn  which 
the  kmg  met.  The  journey  of  hw  majeaty  of 
Saxony  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of 
saience,  was  questionleu  a  very  laudable  one ; 
but  still,  as  we  are  not  SazcKi  subjects,  we  must 
not  be  blamed  that  our  hearts  do  not  beat 
particularly  bi^  at  the  many  very  high  com- 
nlimenta  that  were  paid.  At  Dresden  doubt- 
less the  caae  is  different. 

The  moat  complete,  and  at  th«  same  time, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  is  ibe 
description  of  the  king's  visit  to  the  patriarchal 
regbn  of  Montenegro :  a  visit  which  at  the 
time  occasioned  some  sensation  in  the  political 
worid,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  wild  inha- 
bitanta  had  been  led  (0  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance, and  that  the  pride  occasioned  by  the  1 
condescension  of  royalty  had  caused  that  o^ 
position  to  the  Austrian  troops,  which  termt-  ' 
nated  in  the  barder-warfaie  of  August,  1838. 
Montenegro  is  one  of  those  places  of  doubtful 
indepen^oce,  which,  though  not  recognized 
by  any  power,  is  virtually  free  of  all,  and  en-  ! 
tirely  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  patri-  | 
arcbal  institutions.  It  is  the  north-western 
part  of  the  old  Servian  dominion,  which  on 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
Leopold  11.  and  the  Forte,  in  17d  1,  was  ceded 
to  the  pachalic  of  Scutari.  By  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  their  country,  and  the  talent  of 
their  chiefs,  the  inhabitants,  who  in  1838  were 
estunaled  at  no  more  than  107,000  souU,  have 
been  enabled  to  reeist  their  nominal  ruleis : 
their  .  constant  endeavour  being  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  which,  according  to  tbe 
popular  belief,  was  imposed  to  provide  the 
sultan  with  shoes.  Tbey  are  a  bold,  hardy 
people,  chiefly  addicted  to  a  pastoiallife,  not. 
ed  for  their  hospitality  and  for  the  inviolabili- 
ty of  their  word,  and  imbued  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable border-hatred  against  tbe  Ttirka. 
Their  country  is  divided  into  districts,  called 
'Nabjas,'  and  each  of  these  into  communi- 
ties. Twelve  captains  are  distributed  among 
the'nahjas,  and  the  whole  are  under  a  '  Vla- 
dika,'  or  governor.    The  present  Vhdiks  is 
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nained  PetW  FetioVieb,  and  u  a  young  bidi- 
vp  ag»d  about  Ifairty-two,  wbo  baa  been  cele- 
brate as  a  poet  in  his  own  laiigaage.  It  waa 
to  the  pride  of  this  goTeroor  Out  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  vint  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to 
Monten^ro,  and  consequently  for  the  account 
which  Baron  GutKhmid  has  ^en  Idad  enough 
to  forDish.  The  magistratei  of  Cattaro,  .when 
the  King  was  in  tn^ir  town,  sent  to  {heir 
neighbour  the  Vladika  to  inform  him  of  the 
fact.  At  first  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Gat- 
taro,  but  he  afterwarda  resolved  to  meet  the 
king  on  the  bordere  of  his  own  dominions. 
The  meetingbetween  the  two  potentates  we 
catracffromBaroniOutachmid'a  woric.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Dr.  Biasoletto  speaks. 

"  The  higher  we  went,  the  view  of  the  canal 
of  Cattaro,  which  we  left  behind  us,  became 
more  beautifal.  Funbei  towardatbe  monntaios 
ihe  pa  lb  grew  mora  diffieull,  and  we  oompletelf 
lost  ligbt  of  the  canal,  while  the  coaiinaous 
mountaio-regioD  made  almost  a  melaocholf  im- 
piessioD  upon  us,  as  we  met  with  shapeless  mass- 
ea  of  stone,  threatening  rocks,  and  steep  heights, 
■aldom  enlivened  by  a  scanty  speck  of  land  or  a 
tree.  Snddenlf  a  htoad  and  beautiful  horizon 
was  before  us,  which  dispelled  every  gloomy 
thought.  We  saw  the  town  of  Budna,  which, 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  reflecled  in  its  waters, 
welt-arranged  pinutatioos,  pleasant  fields,  which 
extended  to  Fasirovichio  atone  the  ridge  (^moun- 
tains, with  Scutari,  and  the  lioTders  of  Turkish 
Albania,  Janina,  fee,  by  the  sea-shore. 

. "  Soon,  while  we  ascended  the  path,  a  salute 
of  muskeity  was  fired  on  the  rocks  over  our 
heads,  and  for  a  short  while  the  purd  atmosphere 
and  the  blue  sky  were  obscured.    It  was    ' 
yiadika,  who  greeted  ihe  Bang  from  a  rock ; 
colossal  form  was  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 


geriy  srooDg  the  mountuos  of  Hcmfenegro, 
and  eoinplacentty  admirea  the  condescension 
of  his  Majesty  for  being  satisfied,  when  he 
finds  a  fragment  of  rock  actually  unprovided 
with  B  cushion.  Oranges,  and  water  from 
the  spring,  quenched  the  thirst  of  the  tra- 
vellers, and  the  Vladika  very  politely  invited 
the  King  to  his  court  at  Cetdgne.  Tbe  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  (ff  went  the  whole 
mrty  along  a  very  dangerons  mountain-patb; 
The  Hcmtenegriana  who  accompanied  tbe 
Vladika  are  described  bb  follows : 

They  were  of  a  middle  siatnre,  lean,  robtni, 
muscular,  quick,  sctive,  and  sunbural,  and  tbeii 
aspect  was  proud  and  animated.  All  wore 
mustaches,  and  had  on  their  heads  a  red  cap, 
while  they  wore  a  coarse  Burtout  of  white  wool. 
secured  at  the  waist  t>y  a  girdle,  in  which  were 
Hack  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass,  Icmg  breeches 
of  ibe  same  wodten  material,  readiiog  down  to 
the  ankle,  and  o^nkas  (a  Ben  of  sandal)  on  tbe 
feet.  Their  head  was  shaved,  with  merely  a 
tuft  of  hair  left  at  the  back  in  the  Tnrkisb  faabion. 
Across  their  shoulden  they  wore  the  Btruka  and 
tbe  muskeL" 

Dr.  Biasoletto  warns  his  reader  not  to  ex- 
pect that  the  state  residence  at  Cettigne  it 
like  that  of  an^  Eurppean  prince ;  telling 
him  that  the  prince-bishop  lives  in  solitude 
like  an  apostle  in  a  hermitage.  Tbii  apo» 
folic  character  of  the  good  ^adika  is  rather 
too  much  forBaroD  von  Gutacfanud,who  lovei 
to  give  the  Italian  a  quiet  bit  in  his  notet. 
"  The  Turkish  heads  that  are  stuck  up(»i  the 
tower  near  the  residence,"  says  the  Bsion, 
"  have  not  a  particularly  apoBbolic  appearance. 
The 'great  curio«ity,  the  '  Hon'  of  Montenegro, 


town.  This  is  an  embalmed  head  of  Mahmud 
Pacha,  of  Scutari,  to  whom  the  Monten^rian^ 
notwithitanding  tbe  peace  of  1791,  refused 
obedience,  and  by  w%om  tbey  were  conse- 
quently attacked  in  1796,  when  their  countrr 
was  devastated  with  Gre  and  sword.  On  this 
occasion  the  metropolitan  Peter  Petrovichj 
the  uncle  of  the  present  Vladika,  displayed 
his  prowess,  for  he  appeared  at  the  bead  of  hia 
men  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in 
the  otber.  The  result  was,  that  the  Turks 
lost  the  day,  and  the  Pacha  lost  his  head ; 
which  is  now  kept,  turban  and  all,  in  a  finely- 
wrought  bo](,  as  B  record  of  the  daed." 

Of  the  reeidenee  at  Cettigne  we  give  tbe 
description : 


bis  followers,  whose  beads  alone  could  be  seen, 
as  their  bodies  were  concealed  by  projecting  frag- 
ments of  the  precipice. 

The  Ejuff  alighted  when  we  eame  up  to  the 
Vladtka,  who  welcomed  Mm,  aj^d  requested  bim 
to  sit  down  and  rest,  white  be  pointed  out  a  stone 
hewn  among  the  nainral  rocks  into  the  shape  of 
a  large  cbati,  over  which  a  shawl  [itrtita)  was 
aprcad,  of  the  kind  ibat  the  MonCen^iians,  mati 
and  female,  wear  Bt>out  their  shoulders ;  in  sum' 
mer  out  of  luxury,  and  in  winter  to  guard  aBaioai 
the  cold,  when  tney  wind  it  about  their  necli  and 
■boulders,  and  use  it  as  a  mantle. 

"With  this  sort  of  covering  was  the  hard  seal 
adorned  on  which  his  Majesty  Friedrich  August 
King  of  ijniony  first  took  a  place  in  the  Moute- 
negreian  region;  and  although  the  silken  stuffs 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  were  a&r,  and 
chairs  with  soft  cushions  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  seat  hewn  out  of  a  lougb  material,  neve> 
tbeless  this  reception  and  hospitality  on  the  part 
of  the  Vladika,  m  this  desert  and  solitary  spot, 
greatly  delighted  him." 

Who  could  act  tell  that  tbe  good  doctor 
was  a  courtier  t    He  takes  liis  aeat  rigfat  gin- 
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By  a  stone  staircase,  without  any  sign  of  a 
grating,  youenterthelofiy  threshold  of  the  broad 
entrance  which  leads  to  a.  small  court,  to  which 
a  high  rock,  qnite  perpendicular  by  nature,  forms 
a  firm  unapproacbable  wall.  A  stone  staircase 
inMd*,  which  is  roofed  over,  leads  to  a  paasage 
which  exleoda  along  the  baiUiBg,  with  a  bfeut 
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71*  Knig  of  Saxony*  TVatw^  in  HoKfntgro. 


work  of  muonry,  and  tuge  wiiidow-opaBiiigB  ia 
the  shape  of  a  creaceat  which  look  apon  the 
couiL  Bf  this  pausee  yon  entei  the  rooms,  the 
windows  of  all  of  which  look  upon  ihe  valley. 
Five  adioiniog  rooms  are  in  a  row,  every  one 
piovidea  with  two  windows.  These  windows 
are  small,  aod  da  Dot  at  all  coirespcod  with  the 
size  of  the  building;  they  have  shutters 


room  with  »  window,  which  serrea  as  an  f 
loom,  and  leads  lo  ibe  apaTlments  in  which  the 
Vladika  resides.  This  litile  room,  the  only  win- 
dow of  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  gnnd  front, 
belones  to  the  passage  by  (he  stairs.  The  pros- 
peel  IS  lo  the  side  right  of  the  enlnitce,  and  com- 
mands ihe  cborch,  which  is  in  the  vicinity.  A 
door  to  the  right  opens  upon  the  firs!  chamber  in 
which  is  the  Viadika's  library,  eonuining  a  tole- 
lably  rich  collection  of  books  in  elegant  bindings 
ln\he  Sclavonic,  that  is  to  sav  Russian  [Illynan 
also  quoth  Baron  Gutschmid],  French,  Greek, 
aod  other  languages.  The  olfier  adjoining  room 
appeared  to  be  the  audience-chamber,  for  a  ca- 
DOp?  stood  in  il,  before  which  was  a  table  of  fine 
muoem  workmanship.  On  the  wall  abore  the 
canopy  hong  a  la^emirrorwiihs  modern  frame, 
and  aa  the  opposite  side  was  a  modem  pendulum 
clock,  in  a  tasteful  gold  cose,  which  played  pieces 
of  muflic  Bi  the  ooU  of  every  hour.  Two  sabres 
richly  oroamented  in  different  fashions,  boih,  i 
we  understood,  trophies  of  victory,  were  su 
pended  one  on  each  wall.  There  was  also 
writing-IaUe  of  very  fina  work. 

"  The  third  roora  wac  a  bedchamber,  in  whit 
there  wag  a  very  elegaui  bedstead,  beautifully 
inlaid.  All  these  three  rooms,  which  adjuined 
the  lillle  anie-room,  were  so  connected,  (hat  one 
eonld  mly  be  entered  through  ibe  other:  these 
were  destined  for  the  king.  The  fonnb  which 
followed,  altboQgh  connected  with  the  rest,  had 
also  a  door  opening  on  the  corridor.  Tbia  con- 
tained a  large  well-made  bedstead  of  nut-tree 
wood,  and  was  assigned  to  Colonel  Ton  Mandel- 
sloh  and  myself.  With  the  fifih  room,  as  I  have 
■aid,  ended  the  grand  front  of  the  house.  It  was 
•eparated  from  the  rest,  and  had  an  especial  en- 
trance, so  that  its  purpose  waf  uoknum.  Per- 
haps the  Vladika  slept  there  that  nighL  We 
must  not  forget  another  chamber,  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  Geheimralh  Minkwiiz  and  Hofrath 
Ammon,  and  to  which  led  a  little  staircase  at  the 
end  of  the  long  passage.  On  this  side  it  was 
built  against  the  rocki  in  the  court,  and  in  the 
comer  were  other  rooms,  in  which  perhaps  Conni 
Saracsay  and  Captain  Orescovich  slept.  Here 
also  was  the  kitchen.'' 

Tfae  above  description  ia  more  minute 
than  graphic,  and  if  our  readera  can  from 
this  accoant  raise  a  picture  of  the  resi- 
dence, their  imafftnation  ia  more  powerful 
than  our  own.  However,  account!  of  the 
MoDtenegrian  reaidence  are  not  to  be  had 
erery  day,  and  we  must  put  up  with  Dr. 
Biaaoletto'a  frigid  description  of  aome 
apartments,  ond  nis  shrewd  guesaea  at  the 
uses  of  the  rest.  The  learned  doctor  ii 
most  eonscientioua  in  diatingaiahing  hii 


conjeetarea  from  hia  knowledge,  vrhkh 
indeed  was  necetaary,  as  he  eren  gusased 
(he  costume  of  a  senator. 

At  Jfar  01  /  could  oburv*  the  senattxs  are 
distinguished  by  a  kind  of  waialooal  of  red  cloth, 
lined  with  fine  fur,  which  they  wear  as  an  over 
gatmenti  at  least  during  the  summer:  it  is  ihs 
I  me  with  the  fur  cape  of  the  Albanians :  and 
f  blue  breeches,  narrower  than  those  of  the 
reeks  and  ihe  Caiiarese.  The  long  pipe  and 
^  leathern  pcKicb  for  i<^eco  bang  on  one  side, 
secured  by  tbe  leathern  girdle,  which  enc(M» 
passes  the  body,  and  altogether  tbe  dress  is  like 
the  short  costume  of  the  Albaaiaus,  wtthoat  ibe 
ual  white  suriout." 

The  senate-housa  was  such  a  wretched- 
looking  place,  that,  like  Baron  Gutschmid, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  Vladika  not  being 
very  nnxioua  to  exhibit  it.  But  the  mo- 
narch of  Saxony  was  pieaaing,  and  the 
unwilling  Vladika  waa  forced  to  initiate 
him  into  the  tnysteries  of  Montenegrian 
legislatnre. 

"  The  house  coosiatB  ti  an  old  building  of  a 
long  narrow  shape,  with  a  mud  wall,  which  is 
not  even  ptasleied,  with  little  windows  placed 
very  high,  and  with  no  upper  story.  The  roof 
is  formed  of  broad  thin  slabs  of  stone,  which 
have  a  founda^on  of  boaghs  and  twigs,  heaped 
upon  each  other  at  random,  and  plae^  between 
the  fir  rafters.  The  sight  of  this  roof  causes  a 
fear  lett  when  the  wood  becomes  decayed  its 
weight  should  make  it  fall  in.  The  smoky  in- 
terior was  lo  a  certain  height  divided  into  three 
pans  by  interwoven  Iwigs  and  rods,  and  stakes, 
which  were  inserted  in  tbe  ground.  At  the  en- 
trance of  these  divisions  were  seretal  bcdstesds, 
placed  close  to  one  another,  to  the  number  of 
six,  made  as  it  seemed  lo  me  of  common  wood, 
and  probably  designed  for  ihe  senators  who  re- 
sided at  a  aiatance,  that  they  might  pass  ibe 


night  here.  The  middle  diviuon  was  the  hall, 
in  which  the  senate  assembled.  A  heap  t^  ashes 
lay  on  the  ground  in  tbe  centre,  showing  that  a 
fire  had  been  lighted  here;  while  directly  over 
the  heap  was  suspended  an  iron  kettle,  attached 
to  a  cross-beam,  as  by  tbe  hearth  of  Italian 
kitchens.  It  could  easily  be  seen  that  the  place 
waa  used  for  cooking.  Hound  this  hearth  stood 
twelve  stones,  besides  another,  which  was  placed 
at  some  distance  at  the  elevaticai  of  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground ;  all  just  in  their 
natural  state,  the  fine  ans  not  having  aa  yet  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  ikshion  them.  Every  se- 
nator takes  his  place  on  one  of  these  atones,  and 
thus  they  sit  about  tbe  fire,  pipe  in  mouth,  and 
discuss  aflairs  of  special  importance.  The  more 
elevated  seal  is  designed  M  course  for  the  Vla- 
dika, or  any  deputy  he  may  appoint.  The  third 
division  appeared  to  be  the  atiode  of  the  door- 
keeper, since  it  was  smaller,  more  neglected,  and 
generally  inferior  to  tbe  oih«a." 

Barbaroas  as  this  aenate-faouM  is,  tbe 
fnmiture  of  the  Vlsdiha'a  residmee  ahowi 
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found  iU  way  amid  tna  rocks  and  general 
QDOOuthneaa  of  this  primitire  country, 
press  ia  est abli abed  there,  where  the 
church  calendara  are  printedj  and  at  the 
time  of  the  King;  of  Saxony's  risit,  a  abort 
grammar  for  the  me  of  a  school,  then  jnst 
opened,  waa  in  the  course  of  publication, 
Many  children  at  this  eBtablishment  bad, 
besides  reading  and  writing,  been  iofltruct- 
ed  in  arithmetic  and  biblical  history. 

The  church  appeara  to  be  a  respectable 
build) 

"  The  chnreh  by  the  sideof  dieRendence  was 
ahowD  by  the  Vhdika  lo  4he  King.  It  ia  not 
very  large,  but  just  sufficieaily  w  rar  ibe  pouu- 
lation  (^the  place,  is  well  kept,  and  ia  provided 
iriih  inBgQi6eeai  funiiiure,  which  is  mid  to  be 
ft  gift  of  the  RusKan  court,  ihoagb  there  we  no 
bencbm,  Hiools,nor  picluies  ou  the  walls.  Two 
priests  stood  at  the  eainwce,  in  ibe  dress  of  their 
order,  to  receive  his  Majesty.  They  seemed  de- 
signed for  the  aerrice  of  tbia  temple.  The  ar«h- 
«a  door  is  spacious  enough,  and  ia  approached 
by  foQr  steps  from  witboni.  Abore  it,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  arch,  is  a  round  window, 
glt»ed,  and  with  an  iroD  frame.  Above  this 
window  is  *  mouldmg  connected  with  the  eaves, 
which  go  ell  round  the  bnildiag,  and  above 
which  are  three  opeoiiwa,  arched  Tike  windows, 

£rqjeoting  over  the  roor  The  middle  one  ia  tbe 
iigeet  sad  prpporttonably  high,  and  in  every 
one  of  these  nanga  a  bell,  which  is  rung  from 
ivithotit.  The  masooed  gable-eods  in  the  shape 
cA  a  truncated  pyramid,  curved  with  a  stone 
moulding,  at  the  highest  point  of  which  a  cross 
is  erected.  Tbe  temple  ia  lighted  in  tbe  interior 
by  some  arched  windows  at  the  side,  and  on  the 
whole  it  ia  very  similar  to  our  Catholic  churches, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  regular  build- 
ing in  Cettigne." 

The  Vladika  accompanied  the  King  part 
of  the  way  from  Cettigne  to  the  small 
town  of  Budua,  but  left  him  nt  the  border 
of  his  own  dominions ;  where  we  shall 
take  leave  of  him  also,  for  there  is  little 
of  ioterest  out  of  Montehegro, 


AaT.  IX Sctnts  de  la   Vie    Pvbliqut    tt 

Privit  du  Ji^imaux.  Le  Merit  Blanc. 
fScenes  in  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
AmmalsL  Tbe  White  Thrwh:  ByALFBsn 
DE  Mt»8BT.)    Paris.'    1642. 

Tbb  getting  up  of  children's  librariea  and 
young  people'aDOoks,  pasKd  long  ago  from 
England  to  Fraoce,  and  gave  birth  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  great  many  useful  little 
Of  late,  bowever,  it  ho*  beconw 


a  mania,  and  bas  gcme  to  a  most  ridiculoof 
length.  I'here  is  a  child's  journal,  a  child's 
theatre,  and  the  little  Count  of  Paris  will,  we 
expect, '  receive'  his  coatemporaries  as  soon 
as  he  is  out  of  mourning. 

But  of  all  the  works  got  up  for  the  purpose 
or  ander  the  pretext  of  pleaamg  children,  tha 
moat  remarkable  is  diat  which  heads  our 
page.  Tbe  chief  authtH'  is  M.  Stahl,  and  he 
has  contrived  to  ^ive  a  humorous  spirit  lo 
his  publication,  which  often  recalla  tbe  felici^ 
of  La  Fontaine.  M.  Stahl  has  been  also  able 
to  enlist  as  his  oollaboraleurs  some  of  tbe 
cleverest  and  moat  popular  writeis.  He  hat 
accordingly  set  Janin,  Balsac,  Sand,  Nodinr, 
and  othen  as  celebrated,  to  write  little  talei, 
of  which  animals  are  the  heroes,  and  which 
illustrate  animal  life. 

The  moat  striking  of  these  tales  is  (me  bj 
the  poet,  Alfred  de  Musset,  called  the  '  Hii- 
tory  of  a  White  Thrush.'  Though  announced 
like  its  brethren  for  the  amusement  of  the 
child,  it  even  elevates  itself  to  the  inatniction 
and  satire  of  the  grown  portion  of  the  species. 
And  instead  of  takitig  La  Fontaine  for  a 
model,  Alfred  de  Muaet  writes  a  tale  io  tba 
manner  of  V(4taire.  Kot  tbe  least  remaikabie 
excellency  of  the  tale  is  the  pureneia  and 
beauty  of  the  style,  which  even  a  foreigner 
must  remark,  and  which  recalls,  as  much  at 
the  t<»ie  and  wit  of  the  morgan,  the  French 
classics  of  the  last  century. 

Tbe  White  Thrush  relates  hii  own  story, 
and  commences  by  that  of  his  parents,  who 
inhabited  a  garden  in  tbe  midst  of  the  old 
quarter  of  Paris.  The  old  Thrush  and  hia 
conjugal  affection  are  well  depicted.  But 
being  a  bird  of  regular  habits  and  antiquated 
ideas,  he  soon  conceived  a  horror  at  finding 
that  be  had  a  vihitt  son.  Such  a  colour  was 
■r  known  in  the  family.  It  bred  strange 
suspicions  in  the  head  of  the  old  Thrush,  led 
ome  fierce  conjugal  quarrels,  and  ended 
ist  by  the  youngster  being  turned  out 
of  his  paternal  neat  for  the  strange  irvga- 
larities  of  his  voice  and  colou'.  His  first  ad- 
venture, after  being  thus  launched  into  tbe 
world,  it  an  attempt  to  serve  an  apprentic»- 
ship  to  a  carrieNpigeon :  so  strangely  did  the 
poor  White  Thrush  mistake  his  vocation,  He 
soon  fitils  to  tbe  earth  overcome  with  fatigue, 
aod  faints  frotn  inanition. 

The  ideaofdeath  was  already  present  to  my' 
inmgiQBtioo,  when  ihroogb  the  popniesand  field 
flowers  I  saw  two  cbBnaieg  birds  approach. 
One  was  a  little  Ma ^e,  beautifully  spotted  and 
coquettish;  tbe  other  a  Turtle-Dove.  The  lat- 
ter paused  and  looked  at  me  wiih  a  lecaril  of 
modesty  and  compassion,  whilst  the  Magpie 
trotted  up  gaily,  saying  in  a  silvery  and  laughing 
tone, '  Hy  poor  chUd.  what  are  yon  doing  there  r 
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be  DoUiiog  Ism],  '  I  am  a  poor  d«ril,  killed  with 
fkligae  and  hunger.'  '  Holjr  Viiyin !'  ejaculaled 
she,  hopping  off  and  fetching  m  ■  trice  some 
berries,  ana  then  coQiinaing  her  question  of 
'  Who  are  youl  Where  did  you  come  from  1 
Trarel  alone  lo  r<n»iK !  what  shocking  people 
Toni  p«i»iu  ntoM  be!'  Meuitime  the  Turtle, 
full  of  compassion  and  limiditr,  brought  me  a 
nfresbioK  drop  of  dew,  for  which  I  felt  mo« 
seoaible." 

Tbe  eoEopai 
th«  Whits  Thrush  to  coavaleacence,  derire  to 
bear  his  etuy.  He  reUtea  it,  and  our  tale 
poceeda.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  tbe 
nngpia  the  bbuliri  de^t*  tbe  fine  ladiei  of 
tbe  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

"  The  Magpie  listened  to  my  lale  with 
attention  than  one  could  hare  expected  from  bo 
great  a  person,  and  the  Turtle-Dore  gave  me  the 
moat  amiable  proofs  of  her  Bentibilitj.  Butwhen 
I  appiMcbed  the  principal  cause  of  my  grief, 
that  IS  lo  Hiy  my  ignorance  of  the  race  to  which 
I  belonged:  'Are  you  joking]'  Gzclaiioed  the 
Magpie, '  you  a  Blackbird  !  you  a  pigeon !  Tut, 
tut  r  you  are  a  Magpie,  my  dear  child,  if  erer 
there  was  one,  and  a  rery  pretty  Magpietoo,' 
■he  added,  tappine  me  Tith  her  wing,  as  one 
W()uld  tap  with  a  W  '  But,  madame,' I  replied, 
*  methinks,  for  a  Magpie,  I  am  but  of  one  colour, 
with  your  leave.'  'X  Russian  Magpie,  my  dear, 
yon  are  a  Russian  Magpie !  What,  are  you  not 
aw&ie  that  they  are  white  T  Poor  fellow,  how 
innocent  you  are!'  'But,' said  I  again, 
can  I  be    "  "'     --  — -^  -  ' 


belong  10  tbe 
u  tbinlt  you  a 


1815,  my  dear.  Do  you  tbinlt  you  are  the  gnli 
one  ?  Trust  to  me,  and  mind  nothing.  I  wil 
take  you  presently  and  show  you  the  finest  things 
in  the  world.'    'And  where  madame,  if  you 


will  not  have  been  a  Magpie  a  quarter  of  an 
hoDi,  before  yon  care  for  nothing  else.  There 
are  about  a  hundred  of  us,  not  those  grent  Tillage 
Magpies  who  bop  along  the  high-roads,  but  all 
of  noole  birth  and  of  good  society,  slender,  lively, 
and  no  larger  than  a  hand.  Not  one  of  us  has 
leM  or  more  tban  seTen  black  marks  and  fire 
white;  it  is  our  iuTBriable  characteristic;  and 
we  despise  the  rest  of  the  worid  who  want  them. 
Ycu  are  without  the  black  marks,  it  is  true ;  but 
your  being  a  Russian  will  suffice  for  your  admit' 
tance.    Our  lifcconsiats  cf  two  things,  prattling 


Each  of  us  perches  opon  the  highest  and  oldest 
tree,  .  .  .  Out  pride  is  boundless,  and  if  a  Jay 
or  any  other  canaille  cnnes  by  cbance  among  us, 
we  iMuine  bim  without  mercy.  But  we  are 
ueTertheless  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  Sparrows,  Tomtits,  and  Goldfinches  who 
lire  in  our  copse,  find  us  always  ready  to  assist, 
feed,  and  defend  (hem.  In  no  place  is  there 
aaore  gossipping  than  witb  us,  and  nowhc 
there  Uas  slander.     He  hare  a  few  old  Mag- 


MMHW  08  very  denuh  nying  theii  p>tsr- 
era  all  day;  bui'ihe  giddiest  of  our  yauBg 

gossips  has  nothing  to  fear  from  tbe  severest  ^ 


dowagers.  In  a  word  we  lire  uoou  pleasure, 
pride,  chattering,  and  chiffons'  '  Ml  this  is  rery 
'""■pling,  madame,  replied  I, '  and  1  should  cet* 
[y  he  wrong  not  to  obey  the  orders  of  aaeh  a 
person  as  you.  But  before  I  do  myself  the  honns 
(^following  yon,  allow  me,  I  entreat,  la  aay  a 
few  words  to  this  good  young  lady  here.  Piay, 
TnademotscUe,  answer  me  frankly^'  I  continued, 
addressing  the  Turtle-Dove, '  do  you  think  I  am 
really  a  Bussian  Magpie  V  M  this  question  tbe 
Turtle-Bore  hnSg  down  her  bead,  and  became 
as  red  as  Ldotte^  ribbons.  '  Why,  sir,' nid  she, 
'  I  know  not  if  I  can'  ,  .  .  .  ■  In  the  name  at 
Hearen  !'  I  exclaimed,  '  apeak,  nmdemoisdle,  I 
hare  no  iatcoticm  of  offending  you,  quite  the  ccn- 
traiy.  You  both  appear  lo  me  so  charming, 
that  I  here  tow  to  offer  my  heart  and  claw  to 
whicheret  will  accept  them,  so  socn  as  I  know 
if  I  am  a  Magpie  or  not :  for  oa  looking  at  yon,' 
I  added,  spe^bg  lower  to  tbe  yoong  penon,  'I 
hare  a  kind  of  Tnrtle-Dora  feeling  come  am 
me  that  is  orerpowering.'  'Tmly,'  said  she, 
bliubing  stiil  deeper,  *  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  throngb  iboae  poppies,  but 
your  plumage  seems  to hareaalightdnge  of — .* 
She  dared  not  say  any  more.  '  Oh,  perplexity  '.' 
I  exclaimed.  *  What  am  I  to  do  7  How  eta  I 
gife  my  heart  to  one,  when  it  is  so  crudly  di- 
rided  1  Oh,  SociHtes !  what  an  admirable  pr» 
cept,  but  bow  difficult  to  follow  1  you  said.  Know 
Thyself!'  Since  the  day  that  an  unfortunate 
song  put  my  father  out  of  temper,  I  had  not  tried 
myroice.  It  just  then  came  into  my  head  tome 
that  asa  means  of  discoTering  the  truth.  As  the 
first  notciet  was  sufficient  to  make  my  father 
turn  me  out  of  doors,  surely  the  second  will  hare 
some  effect  npon  these  ladies.  Having  then  first 
bowed  politely,  as  if  to  claim  indulgence,  I  began 
first  to  whistle,  then  to  warble  and  make  roa- 
lades,  and  at  last  to  sing  as  loud  ae  a  Spanish 
muleteer  in  full  breath.  As  I  sang,  the  little 
Magpie  drew  away  from  me,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, whicb  »ooa  became  stupefaction:  there 
succeeded  a  feeHng  of  fear,  ao 
profound  stmui.  She  walked  t> 
cat  round  a  piece  of  bacon  too  hot  for  her,  and 
which,  although  it  had  burnt  lier,8he  still  wished 
to  taste.  Seeing  tbe  effect  of  my  experiment, 
and  wishing  to  push  it  to  the  utmost,  the  more 
the  poor  marquise  sbowed  bet  impatience  the 
more  I  made  my  throat  sore  with  bawlicg.  She 
resisted  mr  melodious  efforts  twenty  minutes: 
at  last,  no  longer  able  to  bear  it,  she  flew  off  to 
her  green  palace,  and  left  me.  As  to  the  Turtle- 
Dove,  she  had  fallen  into  a  profound  sleep  almost 
as  soon  as  I  commenced.  Admirable  effect  of 
harmony  I  thought  I.  Oh,  my  maternal  nest! 
more  than  ever  1  regret  yon.  Jnst  as  I  was  pre* 
paring  to  fiy  away,  the  Tunle-Dore  opened  ha 
eyes:  'Adieu,'  said  she, 'charming,  but  weaii- 
some  stranger.  My  name  is  Gourouli ;  do  not 
forget  me.'  'Beautiful  Gourouli,'  I  replied  dis- 
tanily, '  yon  are  good,  gentle,  and  charrning.  I 
could  lire  or  die  Tor  you.  But  you  are  ros&<o- 
loured,  and  so  much  hapinness  is  not  made  for 
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Tbc  nest  adventnra  *ai  tfa«  White  'Hstuh 
U  witb  K  ItBined  Cockatoo^  vridently  an 
scKdeinicmo,  a  Ajme^i  of  the  enpire,  one 
who  had  viittea  bymn,  trnrdr,  and  epic, 
and  fuiltlesi  Ajvm.  The  White  Thnuh 
findr  that  this  new  acquaintance  >■  not  wearied 
\tj  hii  Mttg ;  he  bung  eimin-proor.  But  if 
htf  bore  much,  so  did  he  neglect  much,  and 
o«r  hero  abaodcHu  the  Cockatoo. 

Soon  after  he  orediean  a  porter  and  p«> 
tercM  converrinz  on  the  gnat  larity,  and  coo- 
aequently  <h>  ute  great  ralue,  n  a  White 
Thraifa.  Thia  changes  aUogetfaerthe  opinion 
which  our  adventurw  entertained  of  Inmielf, 
aad  his  humility  and  despair  immecfiately 
•well  to  pride.  Conaciouaof  beingan  ezcep- 
tkHud  bemg,  he  initanlly  infers  that  bit  intel- 
lectual powcis  must  be  great  in  fRoportios  to 
his  txx^artaX  oddities,  and  that  leei  than  a 
(rfulcaopher  and  a  poet  be  cannot  be.  The 
mtbor  gives  os  his  soliloqny.  The  idea  had 
arisen  of  showing  himaelf  ^  money ;  but  he 
exdaims, 

"Out  upon  the  onwonhy  thought!    Better 

write  a  poem  like  Kacatogan The 

wofid  most  koow  that  I  exist.  I  wilt  lameni 
my  isolation  in  veise,  and  lo  pathetically  that 
the  happieet  shall  enry  me.  Sioce  HesTen  has 
reAsed  me  a  mate,  I  will  tay  all  the  ill  I  can  of 
those  of  others.  I  will  prore  that  aU  is  toe  graeor 
save  the  gnpes  I  eat  myselC  The  Ifighlinealet 
bad  belter  take  care.  I  will  ahow,  as  plaimy  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  their  com- 
plaiou  make  one  sick,  aad  ttmt  theii  notes  are 
commonplace.  I  must  betake  myself  to  Char- 
pentier,  the  bookseller.  I  will  take  a  powerful 
literary  poetiioa,  and  gather  around  me  a  court 
composed  not  only  of  journalists,  but  of  real  au- 
thors, and  even  literary  ladies,  t  will  write  a 
character  for  MdlLe.  Rachel  r  and  if  she  refnses 
to  perform  it,  I  will  publish  to  the  sound  of 
trumpet  that  her  talent  is  inferior  to  that  of  an 
old  prorincia]  actress.  I  will  go  to  Venice,  and 
will  hire  OD  the  Grand  Canal,  iu  the  midst  of 
"  MM.' 

HDC 

from  the  depths  of  my  solitude,  I  will  dduge  the 
world  with  croearhfmes,  sketched  from  the 
strophes  of  Spenser,  in  which  I  will  unburden 
my  great  Boal.  1  will  make  sll  the  Tomtits 
sigh,  (be  Turtle-Dores  coo,  the  Woodcocks  melt 
into  tears,  and  the  very  Screech-Owls  boot  ap- 
plause. But,  as  for  myself,  I  will  remain  inao- 
cessible  to  lore,  and  inexorable  to  all.  In  rain 
will  thef  press  me,  entreat  me  to  hare  eompas' 
don  on  the  unlbriunate  females  seduced  by  my 
Bublim.e  songs :  to  all  that  I  will  reply— Fudge  ! 
Oh,  excess  of  slory  !  My  maouscnpts  will  sell 
for  their  weight  in  gold ;  mjr  books  will  croes 
the  seas;  renown,  fortune  will  follow  me  wher- 
erer  I  go;  laloae  will  seem  indifferent  to  the 
mormurs  of  the  crowd  that  sunounds  me.  In  a 
word,  I  will  be  a  perfect  Whixs  Tbbdsb  :  a  real 
eccentric  writer,  leasied,  choyi,  admired,  enried, 
and,  withal,  sublimely  ill-humcored,  and  utterly 
uiunpponable." 


Soch  ia  die  wd  of  the  '  WlaU  TbnuA.' 
We  fear  one  mast  be  an  adnlt  to  draw  the 
moral  fiam  Mom  tale,  pntfeased  to  be  written 
for  childicn. 


Art.  X.— F.  G.  Kuvstoce's  SAmmtiieht 
Werkt.  ErgHnxtingen  dureh  Biogrofhie 
BriefvieciMl,  vad  vtrtchitdtn*  Bettragt- 
3  Bande.  (KJopstock's  CoUected  Works : 
Sapfdemenia  of  Biompb^,  Cmre^KHKlence^ 
and  Miscellaneous  CcntnbatiiHu.  3  vola.) 
Von  HcBJUMx  ScBKisLin.  Stuttgart. 
Scbeible.     1839-41. 

Tnxui  ia  no  name  iQGeraiaiTliterataie  which 
i<  enTiioned  in  a  greater  volume  of  sotmd  than 
that  of  Klopbtock:  few  to  whose  oatwaid 
sound  a  less  pi<»Kirtion  of  inward  sabstantial- 
ity  belongi.  Men  will  go  mad  on  certain 
subjects  at  aU  times.  Even  the  sober,  senii- 
ble,  jmctical-iniaded  British  people,  Mr.  Al^ 
BOD  in  hit  luitoty  telle  us  (more  than  met 
emphatically  in  one  volume),  are  sul^ect  to 
periodical  fits  of  the  most  violent  iowni^ ; 
now  mucb  more  our  rockehr  and  aky^weep- 
ii^  brelhren  beyond  the  Rhine!  They  are 
certudly,  or  tbey  were  half  a  century  ago^ 
KAO  on  the  sulyect  of  Klopbtock.  Than 
there  was  the  Gothe-mania  also,  or  tl»  Artiiti. 
cal  madnev ;  the  Scblegel-mania,  or  tbe  Bo* 
mantic  madnesaj  the  Kotzebue-mania,  ortha 
Theatrical  madness  j  and  the  Teuto-manii 
(which  Napoleon  raised  np),  or  the  Father'* 
landizing  madnen :  all  very  fooUih  and  veiy 
German  in  their  fashion,  but  not  without 
much  reason  in  their  origin,  and  much  itobiU* 
ty  in  their  nature.  For  the  fact  is,  that  to  be 
mad,  though  it  is  certainly  a  folly,  is  not  al* 
together  or  always  a  fault ;  hut  rather  a  vir- 
tue on  occasions,  as  Anacreon  sings :  edw, 
delta  fiavtjyai.  '  I  will,  I  WILL  be  HID  !'  -And 
of  all  sorts  of  that  higher  insanity  which  Plato 
was  not  ashamed  to  call  divine  (d*ia  fo'ta), 
the  various  spsctee  of  what  baa  been  called 
Hero-worship,  are  at  once  the  most  rational 
in  tbe  ideas  from  which  they  spring,  and  tbe 
leaat  ludicrous  in  the  results  to  which  they 
lead,  lit  aoijada,  indeed, foolish  enough,  even 
in  fond  doting  old  Glkw,  when  he  writea  ec* 
statically  to  Us  poet-friend : 

"To-day  is  holiday  Elofstock!   Tbeodesare 
arrired.    Klopstoch,  thou  art  not  Horace,  not 
Findar,  thou  art  Eloah  !"* 
Mucb  less  can  we  refrain  from  a  smile  when 
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m  vb(d«lutiMi,  or  at  leut  the  duef  ipeakan 
of  a  oaitOQ,  titter  aucEi  eztnnguit  ezpi«anona 
of  lentiment  ia  regafd  to  neb  a  coaa  as  w« 
cool-headed  Britons  {wrceive  this  Klopttodc 
to  be  now.  Bat  ibn  wise  maa  will  bear  in 
mind  that  all  intenae  emodons,  and  those  of 
Jove  and  rererence  Mpeciatty,  u  they  caa  ia 
so  caw  be  adequatel}'  sympathized  with,  n 
they  can  never  be  perfectly  understood  by 
the  impartial  spectator.  The  worth  of  a  me- 
dicinn  he  may  well  be  allowed  to  prize  and 
to  ptaise  not  charily  who  has  used  ii,  and 
vhom  it  has  healed :  so,  how  sweet  a  thing  it 
is,  and  how  pleasant,  yea  how  wise  and  how 
ntional,  in  a  sort,  to  be  mad  about  such  a 
tturd  or  fourth  rate  poet  as  Klopstock,  he  only 
can  rightly  know  woo  ia  mad. 

For  any  full-grown  British  man  at  Ibe  pre- 
sent day  to  read  the  'Messiah' of  Klopstock, 
and  practically  to  feel  even  in  the  Btnallegt 
degree  that  peculiar  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  received  by  the  Kleists  and  the  Gleims, 
and  even  the  Wietands  and  the  Lessings,  of 
the  last  centurr  in  Germany,  ia  a  moral  im« 
possibility.  We  can  imagine  an  English 
young  lady  of  piety  and  sentiment  on  a  fine 
Sunday  evening  reading  it  rapturously  enough 
even  now  j  but  further  than  this  our  English 
admiration  of  Klopstock  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  not  likely  to  go.  It  is  not  a  little 
strange  indeed  that  in  the  days  of  Richardson 
and  Young  and  Angelica  Kaupftnann  (who 
all  cwresponded  with  the  poet},  our  admira- 
tion of  the  sounding  foreigner  went  so  far  as 
it  did  :  for  bad  we  not  Milton  \  a  granite  pa- 
lace erf  stablest  architecture  to  oppose  to  their 
'magnificent  whirl  of  castles  in  the  clouds? 
But  partly  our  English  literature  of  those  days 
was  thin  and  meagre  ;  partly  men  are  at  all 
timet  prone  to  admire  famous  things  that  are 
&T  and  foreign,  long  before  they  understand 
them;  partly  novelty  startles ;  and  partly  also 
the  emer  exuberance  of  devout  gratitude  is 
ever  willing  to  give  that  praise  to  the  poetry 
of  an  edifymg  writer  which  should  have  been 
bestowed  only  <xi  his  piety.  In  Germany, 
again,  in  the  year  1750,  while  some  of  these 
causes  did  not  fail  to  operate  even  more  strong- 
ly than  in  England,  other  and  more  powerful 
influences  were  at  worit.  There  was  the  re- 
awakened patriotism,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
people  that  sinca  the  fatal  thirty  yeara'  war 
liad  had  no  fatherland;  and  thenthere  was 
the  rebora  titeraiy  existence  of  a  language 
that  since  the  glories  of  Barbaroaaa  and  the 
Minnesingers  )ud  lun  torpid.  A  little  stone 
droi)ped  into  a  quiet  pool  spreads  itself  out 
with  observation  into  a  vast  circumference  of 
movement.  So  it  was  with  Klopstock.  Let 
such  another  fkbricator  of  a  Measiade  appear 
is  En^d  now,  and  he  will  rank  beside  the 


author  of 'Lather*  ortidew  Inn:  thitite» 

tain.  But  bdbre  there  wat  a  Gdthe,  a  ScUl- 
ler,  ft  Herder,  a  Kchter  in  Germany,  amid  i 
people  of  pigmies,  it  was  easy  for  a  mu  rf 
ordinary  dimeBsioDs  to  appear  a  ^aot  To 
the  men  q(  his  time  and  place,  Klopstodi  a 
fact  was  a  giant  ;*  and  herein  lies  lui  intrit. 
So  also  let  him  be  judged.  We  ell  rwd  »dd 
relished  authors  at  fourteen,  or  even  at  fan- 
and-twenty,  that  pall  upon  ua  sadly  nov  it 
forty.  The  literature  of  a  people,  like  tbe 
life  ai  an  individual,  has  ita  youth,  iti  mu- 
hood,  aad  its  old  age.  Klop^ock  is  the  »• 
preaentative  of  the  youthful  period  of  GwiMii 
Utemtare.  His  writings  will  be  fully  itli^ 
ed  only  by  the  young,  and  by  young  womm 
more  than  by  young  men :  not  to  be  deapiN^ 
however  on  that  account,  any  mwe  ttaa 
'Wafts's  Hymns'  and  the  'Mother's  C»tfr 
chisro,'  which  are  works  of  singular  nMiilsoJ 
great  genius  for  the  nunery.  There  is  room 
enou^  in  the  world  fw  everythii^;  snditi» 
the  husiness  of  a  just  criticism  not  to  ^ 
about  bans  and  excommunications,  but  to  pit 
everything  in  the  place  that  belcrags  to  it,  uA 
to  priu  it  acccHtlingly. 

The  three  volumes  of  '  Ergamnngni'  to 
Klopatock's  woriu,  or  supplementary  vaunw, 
as  we  should  say,  whose  title  we  have  pre 
fixed,  are  not  certamly  to  be  regarded  as  snj 
sign  of  the  present  state  of  public  ofHuioa  a 
Germany  with  regtxi  to  the  author  of  l« 


•"IwillwUspaiHn  jvartmr:  ItookniO)?- 
itock  as  the  first,  perliapi,  the  otklr  poet  oT  Dv  Ga- 
maa  nation.  Riutua  is  n^nrj  eotrect,  fieij,  ta- 
mouions,  imitatar  oT  Homce  and  the  ucttsU. 
Wliere,  however,  do  jou  find  ia  him  a  traee  of  litl 
great  impetuooa  fire  that  eairiefl  ni  aww  ""^T 
stock,  lilts  us  np  to  the  clouds,  aad  shake*  ou  «»K 
hearts)  This  only  the  true  poet  on  do;  awl  rf 
such  every  eentuiV  produces  sonielimes  not  evei 
one.  itainlei  makei  me  kIow  wheo  i  read  him; 
Elopsloek  makes  my  heait  beat ;  I  breathe  «itli  diT- 
fietaty  J  I  must  cease  to  read.  And  only  when  I  ^ 
gin  to  read  him  the  seeond  time  hsve  I  aUstaeil  tts_ 
fident  composure  to  enjoy  him  ftiaj."— Ksntt' 
LitfroTucher  NaMoH  wrf  BriefietAil.  LeW- 
1835.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  112.  This  extract  i»fr»  a  W- 
ter  of  Bole's  to  Knebel,  dated  Gotlingen,  30th  Dfr 
camber,  1771.  In  those  days  there  was  a  doli  tf 
yoang  poet*  at  Gottingea,  among  whom  Hollf  *^ 
VoM  were  the  most  eminent.  Boie,  the  feUo^ 
the  golden-winged  race  of  annuals,  was  one  of  itu' 
number ;  and  the  opinion  which  he  here  elprrtM* 
of  Klopstock's  poetry,  may  be  taken  as  a  chaisciw 
istic  proof  both  of  the  extraordinaiy  rererenee  wil» 
which  the  yoong  Gennsn  literatnre  of  that  »ge  it- 
garded  Klopstock,  and  of  the  peculiar  poeticilel- 
eelleoee  (sweeping  iwpetooaity  of  flery  emotioajos 
which  that  reverence  was  founded.  Some  aisjof 
pnrticnlats  of  the  Klopstockian  hero-worship  iwM- 
tiled  by  the  young  poeU  and  poeUings  of  the  W* 
tineer  Bond  wiU  be  fonnd  in  '  Vo«a's  Life  rf  H"^ 
prefixed  to  the  eomswn  edition  of  this  poei'i  wortt 
Compare  the  letter  from  Hshh.  GoCtiBgen,  3™ 
July,  1774.    frxoaStagsa,  i.  344. 
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Metmb,  for  beyond  tbe  ocetn  they  print  tnd 
reprint  every  tfaiiif; ;  but  tbey  do  certainly 
deaervn  s  paaing  glance  from  the  student  of 
German  literature,  and  may  at  least  aerve  as 
a  convenient  occasion  for  ut  on  this  nde  the 
water  to  let  our  German  friends  know  a  lit- 
tle more  formally  vrhat  we  Englisbmen 
think  of  the^ierman  Milt(»i  ('the  vtry  Oer- 
jnan  Milton,'  as  Coleridge  deverly  sud),  and 
liis  poetical  merits.  The  supplementary 
volumes  are  intended  more  immediately  as  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  poet  in  nine  volumes,  lately 
published  by  Goescben,  in  Leipsie ;  but  they 
may  be  procured  also  as  a  separate  woric, 
Kod  contain  everything  that  is  oecranry  or 
agreeable  for  tbe  greatest  admirer  of  tbe  po- 
ems to  know  about  the  poet. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  "  strong 
volume"  (536  pages)  of  correspondence 
"  from,  to,  and  about  Klopstock,  in  the  roll 
of  which  we  observe  not  a  few  (amous  names 
of  German,  and  some  of  European  celebrity. 
Next  to  Klopstock  bimself,  the  principal 
place  is  occupied  by  old  Father  Gleim,  the 
Anacreon  of  Halberstadt ;  then  we  have 
Father  Bodmer,  tbe  Jupiter  of  tbe  '  Alpine 
gods'  (so  Kleist  was  wont  to  designate  tbe 
Swiss  schoolj;  then  Fanny,  who  was  to  our 
poet  what  Mary  Duff  was  to  Byron  ;  and  she 
who  cams  afterwards  with  more  honour  and 
more  hapiuness  to  reign  over  his  tender  af- 
fections, the  celebrated  Mxta,  or  Margaret 
Moller,  who  sleeps  with  him  beneath  tbe 
lime-tree  at  Ottenseo,  known  to  the  readers 
of  Klopstock's  poetry  better  by  the  name  of 
CiDLi.  These  play  the  principal  part :  but 
there  are  also  letters  from  our  own  Richard- 
son, and  Young  the  poet,  and  from  Angelica 
Kaupfmann,  and  not  a  few  other  admirers. 
On  the  whole,  however,  for  the  bulk,  there  is 
bat  little  substance  in  this  correspondence,  and 
little  variety ;  and  the  English  reader  is  much 
mortified  to  find  a  Ibnd  old  rhymer,  like 
Gleim,  printing  on  page  afl«  page  about 
nothing,  while  Qothe,  and  Herder,  and  Wie- 
land,  and  Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
and  all  the  great  ctm temporaries  of  German 
literature,  are  altogether  silent.  We  see 
plainly  from  these  letters  that  tbe  author  of 
the  'Messiah'  shunned  rather  than  sought 
tbe  great  forum  of  tbe  literary  world,  and 
loved  to  preach  from  bis  own  pulpit,  remote 
from  secular  intrusion  and  without  disturb- 
ance. The  secmd  volume  of  the  supple* 
ment  contains  some  lyrical  pieces,  and  prose 
essays  and  translations  not  bcluded  in  tbe 
general  collections  of  the  poet's  works.  The 
third  volume  is  of  more  importance,  and  gives 
na,  strangely  lumped  together  certainly,  but 
still  completely  eoong^,  Iba  moit  irapOTtant 


coBtritmtiena  wUch  different  zealous  pertoiia 
have  made  towards  tbe  bit^raphy  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  critical  estimate  of  his  woiks. 
Most  of  this  last,  were  it  not  for  tbe  sake  of 
curiosity,  might  have  been  well  spared ;  giv- 
en forth  as  it  IS  in  that  higb-flown  eulogistic 
style  in  which  the  Germans  love  to  enlarge 
on  dieir  favourite  writers,  and  savouring  al- 
together more  of  tbe  century  that  is  past  than 
of  that  in  which  we  now  live. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  correol  critical 
estimate  of  tbe  literary  merits  of  Elopatoclr, 
there  are  some  things  in  his  outward  biogra- 
^y  which  ought  partieulariy  to  be  marked. 
First,  tbe  date  of  his  birth,  July  2,  1724,  < 
points  him  out  as  nine  years  anterior  to  Wie- 
land,  more  than  twenty  years  Golhe's  sentH, 
and  more  then  thirty  yean  Schilter'a.  This 
chronology,  as  we  remarked  above,  goes  a 
great  way  to  explain  the  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary celebrity  which  he  acouired  in  his  na- 
tive country,  Out  from  tbe  flats  of  Northern 
Saxony  (Quedlinburg  was  bis  birth^ce),  he 
suddenly  shot  up,  wbere  there  were  no  moun- 
tains before,  a  moving  hill  of  emotitm ;  glow- 
ing with  the  noblest  fire,  and  mantled  in  tbe 
most  magnificent  smc^e  ;  beneath  a  sky  also 
dewy  with  the  brightest  tears  of  tender  senti- 
ment, and  arched  with  the  most  delicate  lunar 
rainbows  ;  a  phenomenon  that  men  in  those 
arid  regions  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  and 
well  worihy  to  be  gazed  at.  Then  he  had 
another  advantage.  He  not  only  appeared 
where  there  was  no  great  name  to  compete 
with,  but  be  appeared  like  Minerva,  startmg 
out  of  Jove's  cloven  skull :  a  notable  poet  (in 
a  certain  emotional  region),  ready  maae,  and 
in  full  panoply  at  his  first  appearance.  He 
appeared  as  the  poet  of  overflowing,  unbound- 
ed emotion ;  as  the  young  man,  and  the 
Joung  man's  poet  j  as  good,  ay,  and  perhaps 
etter  at  bur-and-twenty,  than  he  ever  could 
be  at  forty  \  This  tbe  character  of  his  compo- 
sitions, and  the  factsof  bis  life,  equally  testify. 
The  '  Messiah'  is  essentially,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  young  man's  poem :  overfiowing 
emotion,  sentimental  tenderness,  boisterous 
and  extravagant  passion,  are  its  main  charac- 
teristics. Now  we  learn  from  the  poet's  bi- 
ography, that  the  plan  of  the  work  was  fully 
conceived,  and  the  whole  twenty  books  sub- 
stantially laid  out,  when  the  author  was  a 
mere  youth  in  his  teens  at  Scbulpforte ;  and, 
in  consistency  with  this,  we  know  that  the 
three  first  cantos  (which  many  reckon  to  be 
tbe  best)  were  printed  ■  in  the  '  Bremiasche 
Beitrage'  so  early  as  the  year  1748,1*  when 


*  These  three  cantos,  with  two  additional  one^ 
were  flrat  prinled  in  a  separate  form  in  the  feu 
17&1]  under  the  title  of  'The  Messiah,'  vol.  i.  In 
1T56  the  arrt  ten  canMs  were  paUished  in  two  v«jt. 
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tii«  AitUTe  Milton  wta  only  tweoty-fixir  jean 
of  age.  Ons  fact,  ifaeraf<H«,  ii  certain :  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  tha(  the  '  Mea- 
aah'  ihould  bear  ia  it>  front  that  itimp  of 
manhood,  and  tho«e  lines  of  vigour,  wtiicD  ao 
decidedly  chancterize  Daote'i  'Comedy,' 
and  Milton's  'Paradiae  Lost'  It  i«  a  Tatt 
idea,  no  doubt,  and  the  ofiapring  of  a  noble 
ambitioa ;  but  it  is  the  creation  of  a  mere 
boy ;  and  as  wai  the  concepticn,  to  is  the 
execution. 

Let  as  mark  now  what  followed.  No 
aooner  was  vacant  Germany  aatoniahed  by 
the  thundar  and  lightning  of  these  three 

,  oantoa,  than  a  certain  preacher  of  tha  name 
of  Kliipfal,  chaplaiD  to  the  Duke  of  Crotba, 
happening  to  show  the  new  production  to 
Graf.  BcmatorS*,  then  Daaiah  ambaaoador 
at  Psiia,  thia  diplomatic  psraon  wai  ao  mis- 
led therewith  that  ha  atraightway  Kcom- 
mended  the  young  author  to  bia  royal  maa- 
ter  Frederick  V. ;  and  the  consequence  <tf 
this  waa,  that  the  young  epopoeist  was  a 
made  man,  pensioned  by  a  great  Buropean 
monarch,  crowned  with  bays  as  the  prince 
of  German  poets,  and  enshrined  in  tha 
miada  of  the  pious  almoat  as  a  prophet,  be- 
fore he  waa  five-and-twenly.  Who  cau 
wonder,  after  this,  if  the  poet  of  tbe  '  Mea- 
oiah'  remained  aialionary,  and  if  ho  luxu- 
riance of  poetical  variety,  no  ripeness  of 
artistical  growth,  were  to  be  traced  in  hia 

'  future  produGliona  ?  He  bad  nothing  to  do 
but  ait  in  a  corner  apart  at  Copenhagen, 
and  prophesy.  With  a  warm  heart  and  a 
fine  flow  of  sounding  words,  he  had  made 
his  literary  fortune  at  an  age  when  common 
bards  are  but  b^inning  it :  he  was  the 
Findar  and  the  Homer  of  his  fatbarlnnd  in 
one:  already  publicly  acknowledged — a 
Jupiter  circumgyrated  by  a  millioa  of 
ntellitea — >what  more  could  he  become  1 
He  bad  only  to  continue  giving  forth  a 
aolernn  voice,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  public  in  mind  of  hia  existence;  and 
his  canonizatioD  after  death,  having  been 
worshipped  already  during  bis  life,  waa 
secure. 

In  judging  of  the  poetical  reputation  of 
Klopetock,  we  mast  never  forget  that  he 
acquired  it  principally  by  his  tacrtd 
poetry  ;  and   in  all  cases  where   the  reli- 

I  gioua  element  enters  into  a  purely  critical 
question,  the  judgment  is  innocently 
enoogh  liable  to  be  aadly  confounded  in 
more  ways  than  one.     Elopstock  enjoyed. 


for  hmif  a  eenUity  almoet,  n«t  merely  ■ 
German,  but  a  European  reputation,  to  an 
extent  such  as  no  modern  anthor  can  boast 
of,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
Walter  Scott.'  But  how  many  persona 
ever  gave  themselves  tbe  trouble  curious- 
ly to  analyse  the  elements  of  this  reputa- 
tion, and  to  inquire  minutely  how  mut^ 
of  this  reputation  waa  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Christian,  and  how  much  to  the  Poet, 
Elopstock  %  People  admired,  reverenced, 
yea,  even  worshipped  tbe  great  Klopetock, 
the  immortal  auuior  of  tbe  '  Messiah,'  the 
sublime  epos  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor 
inquired  further.  The  writer  who  edified 
them  so  much  more  than  the  common  run 
of  writers  on  religious  subjects,  claimed 
to  be  a  poet ;  appeared  in  the  fashion  of 
a  poet ;  invented,  indeed,  a  new  form  of 
poetical  rhythm  to  clothe  the  vastnesa  of 
bis  conceptions  (or  hia  sentences),  for 
which  no  channel  in  which  poetical  eoao- 
tion  had  hitherto  flowed  seemed  aufficieitt- 
ly  broad.  People  were  good  enough,  ae 
the  public  is  not  an  ill-natured  animal  air 
ways,  to  take  him  on  his  word.  But  it 
was  possible  all  the  while,  nay,  very  natu- 
ral, that  the  man  whom  they  were  so  zeal- 
ously belauding  aa  a  poet,  might  be  sub- 
stantially only  a  preacher  in  a  poet's 
dress  ;  a  sounding  pbraphraser  of  the 
three  last  chapters  of  the  goapel ;  a  florid 
and  tawdry  decorator  of  the  walls  of  a 
pantheon  whose  geda  the  chisel  of  a  Phi- 
dias (the  evangelist)  had  acalptured. 

But  we  go  larther.  Not  only  ia  it  a  fact 
that  the  readers  of  devotional  works  are 
apt  to  confound  poetry  with  piety,  but  there 
is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  religion, 
in  the  highest  ideas  of  Chrisdanity  at  least, 
which  however  fondly  piety  may  cherish,  it 
is  in  vain  ibr  poetry  adequately  to  express. 
A  human  theology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
the  tongue  of  man  may  tetl ;  but  whoBoever 
atrives  to  make  that  which  is  infinite  and 


In  I76S- appeared  vol.  iU.;  and  in  1T7S  vol.  it. 
Ersinzangea,  iii.  133.  But  how  much  the  scheme 
KDd  BU^ctnre  or  the  whole  work  belonged  to  his 
Tooagest  Tears,  see  hii  own  words  is  Ergaozotigeii, 


*  Of  the  <  MesBiah '  the  foUowing  traiulatians 
exist :  A  Ir&nslation  of  Ihe  first  nine  caolos  in 
Latin,  bj  Neumann ;  two  French  tninslations  held 
ia  stoaU  estimation  i  an  Italian  traaidatioit  of  the 
fiml  ten  eaDtoa  b;  Giacomo  Zigoa,  highljr  praised ; 
a  Dutch  traaslatioa  by  Grdnereldt,  spoken  of  as  a 
iQHSteipiece,  and  another  Dutch  translation  in 
prose ;  a  Swedish  transtation ;  a  specimen  of  a 
Greek  translation  by  J.  F.  Lereiovr,  so  early  m 
1766 ;  an  English  translatioii  ia  prose,  by  Joseidi 
CoUyer:  all  mentioned  in  the  E^Uunagen,  iii. 
140 ;  and  an  English  translation  in  blank  verse, 
London,  18Z6,  which  is  the  oBly  one  that  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  seen,  and  which  for  reasons  to  be 
mentioned  in  Ihe  comae  of  Uus  article  appears  in 
several  respects  to  be  ■  great  ijBproveBieDt  on  tbe 
ori|insI. 
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endless,  the  dirtcl  object  of  finite  expoeition 
or  pftrauhrase,  strives,  beiDg  terrestrial,  to 
clutch  the  Btwa,  and  is  sure  to  find  the  sub- 
limity of  his  essay  mnre  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  ludicrouanew  of  bis  rsault. 
To  endeavour  to  express  the  inexpresNble 
is  to  gape  gigantically,  to  disturb  the  air 
with  '  unapproacliuble  blHsts,'  and  Snally 
to  break  your  jaws,  and  say  uothiog.  In- 
terjections, th6  grammarians  tell  us,  are  no 
part  of  speech ;  exclaniutions  such  as  Klop- 
stock  makes  in  his  devotional  raptures, 
however  sounding,  and  however  heaped 
op,  are  no  part  of  poetry."  Not  that  re- 
ligion generally  is  an  unfit  subject  for 
poetry.  GimI  forbid  I ,  How  many  fine 
psalms  of  David,  how  many  stately  odea  of 
heathen  Pindar,  how  many  small  touches 
even  of  the  Epicurean  Horace,  disprove 
this  !  But  religion,  lo  be  a  fit  subject  for 
poetry,  must  be  humanized,  must  be  incar- 
nated, must  be  embodied  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  by  the  promlaenee  which  it 
gives  to  the  idea  of  the  Ikcaknation  and 
KKsuKaecTiON,  does,  in  fact,  recognize  in 
the  fullest  degree  the  sensuous  and  finite 
nature  of  man,  and  builds  upon  his  inca- 
paoily  to  be  afiected  by  superhuman  truths 
in  any  other  than  a  human  fortn.t  Exalted 
young'  poets,  however,  swelling  with  tem- 
pestuous emotion,  and  grasping  eagerly  at 
the  infinite,  do  not  readily  see  this.  Their 
eye  is  not  yet  clear  enough  from  tbo  fumes 
of  heated  enthusiasm  to  take  dehgfat  in  the 
conlenptation  of  any  defiaite  tangible  ob- 
ject, however  beauiiful.  They  must  roll 
and  tamble  about  furiously,  merely  to  gel 


•  The  celebrated  Foeiu  hsi  etpmsed  himwlf 
very  atrongly  to  this  effect,  "  Who  »  it  tbst  will 
dare  lo  tell  me  ttial  ihnt  coDtinual  bftwlinK  out  of 
Lord!  LordI  howeier  piona,  ii  porlryT  'TU  iroa- 
gcB,  ihoae  images  which  you  Germans  deipiBB  and 
cannot  create,  that  make  Homer  the  biherof  ntt 
(Joetry.  A  trUeuniversBl  lively  feel inc  ex presaed  by 
d  beautirul  ima(;e,  finds  iIb  way  readily  into  nil 
hearts;  but  your  mere  emoiions,.  perliai,  local,  and 
indiiidnal  loo,  please  only  a  few  persona  at  certain 
timM,  and  ia  certain  places ;  all  others  they  inertly 
confuse." — Bii'-fe  an  Jaiann  Heinritk  Merck,  1836, 


characier  of  the  Mcuiah  aa  he  has  been  delineated 
by  Klopsiock.  "  The  Messiah,  sccordine  To  the 
prophccicsof  IheOlii.  and  the  narralionsof  iheNew 
Tratament,  appears  mucb  moicAumaa  than  he  is 
npresented  by  Klupstooh.  The  epopee  doM  not 
deiuand  a  lupcrhuman  ideal,  but  such  an  ideal  a* 
has  power  lo  move  ibe  nobler  feelings.  Now  Klop- 
slock'a  '  Messiah'  without  necessity  keeps  the  fau- 
Man  nature  of  the  Meseiab  oitogelher  in  the  baek- 
C^und  ;  whereas  it  is  and  temains.true  in  saered  as 
in  probne  poetiy  that  netM^  in^sri  •  ttis  a  i  lieari 
l"pineerlMUi)afr.hala  human /learl  hai  fill,  Ji  not 
Chrisiour  brother!    Hob.  iv.  lb."~E'i gSnzungen 
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rid  of  their  tuperchsrge  of  emotional  en- 
^^y  >  I>^«  hoys  with  [heir  much  ado  di>ing 
nothing,  or  what  is  worse,  doing  mischieU 
The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  a  calm, 
chaste,  and  manly  composicion,  wherein  the 
Beauty  of  the  Los^  (tn  borrowa  Scripture 
phrase)  is  made  to  pass  before  us  in  a  series 
of  cleaf  and  striking  pictures  on  which  .pas- 
sion only  acts  dioramically  as  it  were,  by 
the  variation  of  light  and  shade,  we  have 
the  fisaming  surge  of  sacred  sentiment,  and 
the  thunder  of  pioiu  emotion,  piled  up  and 
turned  over,  and  writhing  and  involving 
itself  magnificently  in  a  thousand  different 
ways :  inadequate  epithet  lashed  into  every 
possible  metamorphosis,  and  exclamation 
tortured  up  to  its  hundredth  power:  by  all 
which,  piety  (if  the  truth  were  fully  spoken) 
is  at  bottom  more  exhausted  than  satisfied, 
while  judguent  stands  by  to  smile,,  and 
taste  turns  away  in  disgusL 
Witness  the  followiug., 

'THE  ALL-MERCIFUL.' 

A  Sacred  Ode.     By  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klop- 
stock.    Composed  in  the  year  1TS9. 

TO  THE  ALl^MEararDL. 

1.  Oh !  wonder !  the  wonder  of  God, 
My  Salvation ! 
No !  when  it  aol;  wonders  . 
Too  feebly  soars  the  soul  I 

2.  Astonishment !  Heaven-flying  attonishment 
At  Him  who  i*  infinite ! 
0  Thbn,  the  highest  bljfs  of  bliss, 
Flood  thou  my  whde  soul 

3.  With  thy  sacred  fire ! 

And  cause  it,  oh  '.  thou  Bleated  one. 
As  often  and  as  h^  as  the  finite  can, 
...  ._  up-flame. 


4.  Thoa  Wert!  thou  art!  shattbe!  thou  art! 

How  shall  I  think  thee? 

My  soul  stands  still,  cannot  attain  to  it ! 

Father!   Father!   so  shall  my  soul  think 


5.  Father!  Father!  Father! 
Fall    down  and  worship,  ihou  Heaven  of 

Heavens! 
He  is  your  father! 
He  b  also  ours ! 


Stand  astounded ! 

Walk  ye  inquiringly'  through  this  labyrinth 

of  ecBlasy, 
For  Jehovah  speaks ! 
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7.  Speaks  indeed  in  (be  rolling  tbusder, 
la  the  Byiug  ■torm,  and  ia  the  aattlj  whis- 
pering breeie;     , 

Bui  more  intelligibly  and  more  endaringljr 
Id  the  language  of  men.' 

8.  The  thaoder  nils  off,  the  ragnig  of  the  »tmn 

The  whispcT  oTthe  bieeze  oeasee  ; 

But  through  long  centuries  the  speech,  of 

■nan  streams  oo, 
And  proclaimeib  erery  raoraent 
Uow  Jehovah  liath  ^{»kca ! 

9.  Am  I  still  oD  (his  side  the  gnve  }  or  am  I 

beyond  the  (crave? 
Hare    I    already    made    the   he*reowBid 

flight? 
Oh  !  words  of  eternal  life! 
Thus  apeaketh  Jehovah ! 

10.  Can  the  mother  forget  bet  socking  child, 
Tbnt  she  should  not  have  compassioa  od  the 

son  of  her  woiob? 
Yea,  she  may  forgei  ii. 
Yet  wilt  I  mX  forget  thee! 

11.  Praise,  worship,  lean  (^  joy,  and  etemal 

thanks 
For  Immonality ! 

Glowing,  liveliest,  heaitfclt  ihaaks 
For  Immortality !, 

Ig.  Hallelujah  in  the  Holy  Place! 
And  within  the  veil, 
lu  the  holy  of  holies,  halleligah ! 
For  80  JehoTah  hath  spokea! 

13.  Prostratethy^elf  iDlhepro^auDdesta■laoi^h- 
0  thou  who  art  immorUl; 
Enjoy,  0  my  soni,  thy  blessednen 
For  BO  Jebovah  hath  spoken ! 

Now  if,  instead  of  tliia  swell  of  pious 
rhapsody  (for  what  better  name  does  it 
deserve),  the  composer  of  aacretl  lyrics 
wishes  to  know  where  he  ii  to  seek  for  a 
model  of  excelleirce  in  this  so  dilficult  de- 
partmimt  of  the  art,  wo  would  say  at  once, 
read  the  I04lh  Psalm,  or  the  39th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Job:  or,  if  these  seem  too 
iar  from  modern  reach,  let  him  take  Thom- 
son's Hymn  to  the  Seasonsi  or  Gothe's 
openini;  hymn  in  Faust,  or  Addison's  well- 
known  hymns,  generally  appended  to  the 
Scripture  paraphrases  sung  in  the  Scot- 
tish chut^h,  or  Ueber's  well-known  mis- 
Bionary  hymn,  or  so  many  pure  and  clear 
gems  of  chaste  Christian  emotinn  in  the 
'  Lyra  ApoHolica,'  and  tho  '  Christian 
Year.'  -  In  all  these  composiiioos,  though 
there  may  not  be  the  highest  flight  of  which 
the  religious  man  is  capable,  there  is  at 
least  some  part  of  Nature,  Humanity,  and 
TmLbj  all  which  the  sublime  Klopstock 


away  in  a  whirling  tempest  of 
sounding  exclamation,  and  carries  you 
along  uilh.him  in  gnping  bewonderment 
that  the  amall  breath  of  a  single  body 
should  be  able  to  raise  sucb  a  hurricane. 
Thi«,  indeed,  must  ever  be  the  result  when 
piouB  persons,  impatiently  longing  afier 
immortality,  aUempt  to  leap  out  of  their 
mortal  skins :  when  soaring  psalmists,  com- 
muning with  angels  overmuch,  and  cloudy 
spirits,  forget  that  the  sacred  song  (liko  the 
sabbath)  was  made  for  man,  and  not  mat) 
for  the  song. 

There  is  another  general  remark  on  sa- 
cred, poeiiy,  which  |{iay  be  made  with  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  reference  to  the  *  Mes- 
siah' Is  not  the  Epos  of  Christianity,  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  wricieD  as 
chastely  and  as  nobly  as  it  possibly  could 
be,  ill  the  Go^elb  1  And  is  it  not  a  most 
foolhardy  and  impertinent  thing  in  you, 
believing  or  not  believing  in  the  inspiration 
of  these  books,  to  set  yourself  to  write  it 
over  again  T  True,  many  things  are  very 
shortly  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
some  things  of  deepest  interest  are  rather 
indicated  than  described  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  by  working  over  the  umple 
Jiarrative  with  a  sounding  parapfantse,  ami 
interweaving  it  with  far-ietcbeu  and  lon^;- 
spun  episodes,  you  cail  either  make  what 
is  shortly  said  more  eloqoent,  or  what  is 
darkly  ^hinted  more  clear.  Are  there  not 
some  things,  also,  that  are  much  more 
wisely  left  to  the  pious  imaginatioa  than 
made  ^  public  show  of,  pranked  ostenla- 
tiously  with  vain  rhetorical  gewgaws?  Wb 
confess  that  we  heaf  weekly  many  things 
from  the  pulpit  which  offend  much ;  for. 
like  a  fluent  barrister,  the  preacher  will 
needs  handle  his  text  so  thoroughly,  turning 
it  this  way  and  that  way.  to  this  light,  and 
to  that,  with  such  officious  display,  that  the 
distracted  eye  knows  no  more  where  to 
rest,  and  the  thing  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all 
for  very  multitude  of  telescopes.  Now, 
exactly  so  as  a  text  b  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  in  the  sermon,  is  the  simple 
gospel  history  of  the  death  and  resurrectioa 
of  Christ  (the  subject  of  the  '  Messiah') 
liable  to  be  confused,  mystified,  and  meta- 
morphosed by  a  modem  epopoeist  We 
must  say  again,  there  seems  something  ex- 
tremely foolhardy  and  impertinent  in  any 
poet  attempting  such  a  theme.  Those  who 
write  sacred  poetry  onght  before  all  things 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Christians  have  a 
BiBLB,  whiob  tho  Greeks  had  not :  and 
whether  that  Bible  be  regarded,  acc&rding 
to  the  received  opinion  of  Chriatendom,  as 
(o't^the  wordof  God,  or,  as  Coleridge  has 
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racentty  namod  it,  merely  aa  eontaining  t1i« 
wonlof  God,  idll  the  Eible  has,  and  most 
have  with  Christians  (even  wilh  such  aa 
are  most  Romanist  and  Puaeyita  in  their 
views),  a  compreheasive  character  and  an 
exclusive  autbonty,  such  as  no  Homer  or 
Hesiod  ever  had  amongst  the  Heathens. 
Now  even  the  Greclcs  never  atteinpted  to 
sing  the  wrath  of  Achillea  or  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulyssea,  after  it  had  been  already 
done  by  Homer.  Their  tragedians  out  of 
the  vast  materials  of  ihe  Cyclic  poets,  with 
Homer  at  their  bead,  constructed  plays  ;* 
and  the  Lyric  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome 
used  the  same  materials  largely:  all  which 
wan  natural  and  proper.  But  the  materials 
with  which  the  Chriatian  poet  has  to  work 
are  both  much  more  scanty,  and  of  such  a 
nature,  that  he,  who  takes  from  the  apo- 
cryphal to  add  to'tlie  canonical,  will,  when 
he  has  done  his  beat,  appear  to  the  judicious 
observer  only  to  have  sewed  on  a*  gorgeous 
patch.  Do  we  then  say  thet  sacred  dramas 
and  sacred  epics  are  absolutely  and  altogelh 
er  to  b9  expelled  from  Chrisiian  poetryl 
By  no  means.  Oitlj'let  the  aspiring  young 
Milton  aee  well  what  be  is  about  I  That 
one  Buce«eded,  and  such  a  one  as  he,  gives 
no  wamtnty  that  a  thousand  aball  not  fail. 

PericnloHs  filamm  opus  alem 
Tractas,  et  inesdis  par  ignes 
Sui^oeitos  cioeri  dolosa : 

aa  Horace  said  to  Pollio,  engaged  id  the 
faistery  of  the  civil  war : 

a  theme  of  perilotn  risk 

Thou  haadlest,  aad  hot  fires  beseath  thy  path 
The  treacherous  ashes  nurse. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  write  a  good 
epic  poem  on  some  subject  of  the  New 
lestament,  which  is  much  nearer  to  our 
&ith,  and  therefore  much  more  delicate  to 
meddle  with  than  the  Old.  Out  of  eleven 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
without  any  aid  from  apocryphal  gospela, 
Milton  made  a  short  Christian  narrative 
poem  in  four  books,  which  woald  have 
occupied  a  more  prominect  place  in  gei 
eral  esteem,  had  not  its  author  written  a 
great  Epos  so  much  superior,  and  had  hi 
not  disappointed  public  expectation  in  thu. 
lesser  one,  by  baptizing  it  with  a  sounding 
misnomer.  'Paradise  Regained,'  or  the 
'  Temptation  of  Christ'  as  it  should  properly 
be  called,  is  a  rare  instance  of  how  much 
may  be  made  of  Kttlo  by  a   great  mind. 
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without  that  appearance  of  overdoit^  aiM 
overloading  which  is  so  offensive  in  Ktop- 
stock.  Mark  also  the  wisdom  of  ourpoet 
in  avolber  regard.  He  has  not,  like  Klop- 
Hiock,  chosen  a  principal  scene  of  gospel 
history,  and  one  whidi  had  already  received 
a  full  description,  and  been  put  forth  in 
sufficient  prominence  by  the  pen  of  the 
EvangelisL  He  takes  a  mere  accessory 
incident,  so  to  spenk,  an  incident  which 
stands  altogether  in  the  background  of  gos* 
pel  history,  noticed  rattier  then  narrated, 
and  this  lie  spreads  out  bt^fora  the  pious 
view,  and  pictures  panoramically.  The 
gospel  history  of  the  Temptation,  says 
iply,  "  Again  the  dovil  taketh  him 


*  "lonlydmi  up  frB£m«nu  from  tha great 
qua  of  Homir,"  said  .£wshylut. 


into  an  exceeding,  high  mountain,  and 
showeib  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
Bod  the  glory  of  them."  What  the  Evan- 
gelist here  nakedly  states  as  having  been 
shown,  tbe  Poet  actually  shows,  and  in  such 
a  style  as  a  man  only  of  a  grandly  compre- 
hensive imagination,  and  of  a  vast  erudi- 
tion, could  do.  TherA  is  nothing  in  '  PaT«- 
dise  Lost"  superior  to  ihd  panoramic  de- 
scription of  the  Earero  and  Western 
world,  of  Parthia,  Rome,  and  Greece,  in 
the  third  and  fcntrth  books  of  the  'Re- 
gained.' Take  his  grand  Epos  now,  and 
see  how  skilfully  ia  the  same  view  Milton 
has  managed  that.  Without  the  devil  and 
the  angelic  "machinery"  (as  the  old  critics 
used  to  speak),  our  great  poet  could  cer- 
tainly never  have  built  up  an  Epos  from 
the  materiala  of  the  third  chapter  of  Gene- 
ais  only,  of  such  breadth  and  staleliness  as 
that  which  we  now  boast.  But  all  this,  the 
reader  will  obaorve,  ia  extra- biblical.  The 
Fall  of  tbe  Angels,  with  which  the  '  Para- 
dise Lost'  so  Titanically  opens,  is  alludeu 
to  or  supposed  in  the  bible  history;  not 
laid  down  doctrinally,  much  less  described 
in  detail.  Milton,  therefore,  from  extra- 
biblical  materials,  raised  up  an  extra-mun- 
dane Epos  ;  an  Epos  at  least  of  which  the 
terrestrial  scenery  forms  only  a  small  part, 
in  proportion  lo  the  vast-moving,  majestic- 
peopled,  celestial,  and  infernal  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  -  encompassed.  Thus, 
though  narrating  a  bible  history,  our  poet 
with  the  moat  dexterous  management  seems 
not  to  plant  himself  on  any  ground  previ- 
ously occupied  by  tbe  Bible  ;  whereas 
Klopstock  lakes  up  ground  already  occu- 
pied by  the  Evangelist,  and  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  scene  only  dilates  the  phrase 
of  the  goepe),  dragging  in  from  all  perti- 
nent and  impertinent  places  a  crowd  of 
huddled  lupernumeraries,  and  encompass- 
ing the  solemn  silence  of  the  crucifixion 
with  a  multitudinooi  bray  of  trumpeta,  and 
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a  whirl  of  dark  wordi,  and  quaking  senten- 
ces to  involve  the  univeres.  Truly  a '  very 
German  Milton !' 

Parsing  Trom  these  general  remarks  to  a 
nearer  and  detailed  view  of  the  'Meatiah,' 
the  first  thing  that  strikeB  uaia  its  monatrouB 
bulk  :  twenty  cantos  of  hexameters,  some 
of  tham  containing  1500  lines !  With  the 
rich  materials  of  chivalry  and  romance,  a 
luxuriant  Ariosto  might  run  on,  like  an 
arabetique  decoration  along  a  portico,  to 
an  immeaaurablo  length  without  oflence  ; 
but  KInpstock,  whu^e  materials  were  of 
the  scaniiegt,  had  be  only  poMeseed  half  as 
much  sense  as  he  had  sound,  could  never 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  confine 
himself  within  the  bounds  which  Virgil  and 
Milton  had  found  too  spaciuus  rather  than 
too  narrow  for  a  just  epic  effect.  Klop- 
stock,  however,  was  and  remained  a  bot, 
in  the  whole  style  of  his  poetry;  but  as 
young  preachers,  partly  from  an  overhoil- 
ing  of  zeal  in  the  heart,  and  partly  from  a 
defe«t  of  dexterous  management  in  the 
head,  are  apt  to  make  long  sermnna,  so  it  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  Klopstock,  not 
in  his  '  Messiah'  only,  but  also  in  his  Odea, 
that  he  never  knows  how  to  observe  any 
bounds.*  A  recent  £ngHah  translator, 
therefore, t  has  done  wall,  and  made  a  very 
notable  improvement  upon  his  original,  by 
the  simple  mnhod  of  climiing  out  lines  by 
scores  and  by  hundreds  from  eveiy  canto, 
fusing  two  cantos  or  even  three  occasionally 
into  one,  and  compressing  the  whole  poem 
into  fifteen  books  insteadof  twenty.  Those 
who  are  fumiliar  with  the  great  modem 
system  of  stretching  out  tales  into  three 
volumes  that  woold  have  been  much  better 
told  in  one,  will  easily  understand  how  nut 
of  three  or  four  chapters  of  Evangelical 
pmse  Klopstock  contrived  to  spin  out  three 
or  four  volumes  of  heroic  poetry. 

The  wM-k  is  equally  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  first  ten  books  containing  the 
Passion  and  the  Grucifixton  ;  the  other  ten 
comprising  from  the  Crucifixion  to  the  As- 
cension, it  is  impossible  for  us  in '  the 
present  limited  sketch,to  attempt  Ruythiug 


the  ocoasional  obacurily  a!  Taoiiui,  from  the  crowd- 
ing of  much  thoiiglu  into  a  Binnll  campas)  of  words, 
and  a  dtsireio  su^gem  rather  th»n  lo  «poiind  ;  bat 
it  procwda  partly  from  a  certain  jcrliing  and  abrupt 
_..    jfhialhoughu,  and  partly  from  »  —  -'-- 


c  the  ai 
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tactical  than  in  their  [misodiacal  form.     1l 
true,   howaTsr  (what  Q6tb<  nwnliona,  D.  W. 
Atnd  Wtrkt  ixv.,  p.  88^,  that,  comparad  with  tiki 
firtt  bootci  of  the '  iuauiab,'  then  ii  much  that  may 
be  called  comprMsion  in  lbs  Odes. 
■  S*pTa,  note,  p.  31% 


like  a  detailed  account  of  the  conientfl  of 
ut  a  machinery  :  but  we  shall  mention 
generally  the  argument  of  each  bottk,  tto 
that  the  curious  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
strticture  and  progress  of  the  poem.  The 
first  book  presents  Christ  in  the  garden  uf 
Getfasemane,  and  Oabriel  and  Eluah  are  en- 
gaged partly  in  ministering  t»  him,  partly 
in  making  preparations  through  the  umverae 
for  the  celebratiun  of  the  great  aecood  saV 
bath  that  is  to  mark  tite  completion  of  the 
work  of  bnroan  redemption.  The  second 
book  exhibits  the  devils  in  conncil ;  in  this 
!spett,  but  in  this  only,  like  to  the  second 
book  of  Milton's  '  Paradise    Lost.'     The 


B  spirits ;  but  tlie  latter,  if  possible, 
B  furions  (han  the  first,  and  secretly 
scheming  to  supplant  him  in  the  sovereign- 
ty of  HeQ.  Bc-sides  these  there  is  a  devil, 
whom,  since  it  is  hardly  likely  th^  Klop- 
stock was  familiar  with  Dryden's  opera  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  last  *  seduced  and  least 
deformed  of  Hell,'  we  may  perhaps  admit 
to  be  original  and  of  RIopstockian  inven- 
lion  ;  one  who  seemi  to  be  tn  hell,  but  not 
»/it:  one  to  whom  Bums'  stanza  might 
apply, 

"  O  wad  re  tak  a  thought  on  men 
Ye  aiblius  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Siill  haeafitake: 
I'm  wae  to  think  vno'  your  den 

Et'h  for  your  sake." 

This  penitent  or  half-peuitent  devil  is 
Abaddona,  a  most  abnormal  and  heterodox 
character ;  touching  whom  it  is  related  that 
[he  poet  once  received  a  serious  pastoral 
visit  from  a  pious  Lutheran  clergyman,  the 
purjiose  of  which  was  to  beseech  the  bald, 
"  f  >r  God's  sake,  and  the  honour  of  our 
holy  religion,  not  to  think  of  finally  saving 
the  fallen  angel,  Abaddona!"*  in  the 
third  canto  tht;  sufierings  of  Christ  in  the 
garden  are  continued;  Eluah  descends  lo 
number  hia  'ears.  The  eouIb  of  the  father?, 
who  dwell  in  the  sun,  send  an  angel  down 
to  inquire  concerning  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  to  this  angel,  while  they  are 
asleep,  the  guardian  angels  of  the  twelre 
Apostles  describe  their  several  characters. 
The  devil  shows  a  wicked  dream  to  Judaa 
The  Messiah  awakes,  and  speaks  of  his 
speedy  departure.  The  fourth  book  pre- 
sents Caiaphas  and  tlie  high  priests  in  de- 
liberation ;  then  follows  the  institotiort  of 
the  Supper.  Judas  departs  and  bargains 
with  the  Pharisees   to    betray  Christ.     In 


*  Erginiunjen,  iii.  307. 
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tbe  fifth  book  the  poet  TontnreB  to  bring 
duwa  Jeborafa  bimielf  in  teiron  apon  Ta- 
bor, to  bold  judgment  on  the  MeOsiah  for 
B  of  men ;  and  the  vicarioua  Hifiann); 


a  described  in  '  three 


Cf 


:  hours.'     Tbv 


third  hour  post,  the  Almighty  ascends  again 
to  heareD.  lu  the  sixth  canto  Christ  is  be- 
trayed by  Judaa,  brought  before  Caiapbas. 
and  coudemned.  In  the  seventh  canto 
Christ  ia  brought  beftire  Pilate  and  Herod, 
aod  finally  delivered  over  to  the  lage  of 
the  Pharisees.  Canto  Eighth  :  The  Cra- 
cifixioQ.  Congregation  of  spirits  from  all 
quarters  to  view  this  awful  event.  The 
souls  of  the  fathers  rIe3ceDd  from  the  sun ; 
among  them  Adam  and  Eve.  The  planet,  on 
which  the  souls  of  men  dwell  previous  to 
their  birth  on  earth,  i»  brought  before  the 
Bun,  and  ihta  causes  an  eclipse,  alarm,  and 
earthquake.  Two  angels  of  death  oome 
Bad  hover  seven  limes  round  tbe  cross. 
Satan  ajid  Adranielech,  attempting  to  ap- 


e 


>roacb,  are  cast  in  confua: 


o  the  Dead 


Bea.  In  Canto  Ninth  tbe  sufferings  c^ 
Christ  on  the  cross  continue.  Description 
of  tbe  conduct  of-Jobn  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Peter  Labbseua  and  Andrew,  during 
the  crucifluon.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Moses 
discourse  on  tbe  redemption.  A  cherub 
brings  the  souls  of  pious  heathens  to  Gol- 
gotha, and  explains  to  them  the  mystery  of 
their  salvation.  Earthquake  again.  The 
penitent  deril  Aboddona  comes  to  con tera- 
plate  the  aufieriiigB  of  Christ  nn  the  cross. 
The  angel  of  death,  Ohaddon,  briugs  the 
soul  of  Jacariot  to  hell.  The  tenth  canto 
finishes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the 
crosa.  Tbe  Saviour*  blessei  the  multitude 
of  spirits  that  surround  the  crosa,  and 
eapecialiy  that  boat  of  glorious  deHtination 
that  are  soon  to  appear  on  earth,  and  take 
&  chief  pait  ill  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Timothy,  Clemens 
Komanus,  Linus,  and  others  are  described. 
Miriam  and  Deborah  sing  the  death-song 
of  the  Messiah.  Adam  and  Eve  descend 
to  the  grave  of  Christ,  and  thank  God  for 
their  redemption,  and  pny  for  tbe  race  of 
men.  Eloab  calls  out  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  that  tbe  angul  of  death  ap- 
proaches. Arrival  of  the  angel  of  death  ; 
and  death  of  the  Messiah.  Canto  Eleventh  : 
The' glory  of  tbe  Messiah  entera  the  holy 
of  .holies.  The  Messiah  leaves  the 
temple,  aud  wakes  many  sq,u1s  of  the  fathers 
from  the  deed.  Description  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Adam,  Eve,  Lot,  Enos,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Melchisedecb, 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  David,  Gabriel,  Simeon, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  many  others.  This 
canto     contains     1569     versm.       C: 


Twelfth :  Christ  laid  in  tbe  tomb.  Death 
of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  Canto 
Thirteenth  :  Gabriel  assembles  the  angels, 
and  those  who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  to 
witnesathe  resurrection.  The  glory  of  the 
Messiah  descends  from  heaven.  Adam 
and  Eve  worsfaip  ;  Christ  rises  from  the 
dead ;  song  of  triumph.  The  soul  of  a 
heathen  ia  brought  beiore  him.  He  judges 
it,  and  vanishes.  Phtio,  one  of  the  taost 
violent  of  tbe  pfaariseea,  commits  luicide; 
Ohaddon  conducts  his  soul  to  bell.  In  Canto 
Fourteeotfa,  Jesus  appears  to  Mary  Mag- 
daleoe,  n'vaa  other  ptous  women,  and  to 
Peter.  Doubts  of  Thomas.  Jesus  appears 
to  the  disciples.  In  Canto  Fifteenth  a  num- 
b*T  of  tbose  who  were  risen  from  tbe  dead 
af^ear  to  the  first  Christians,  coaGrm 
them  in  their  faith,  and  assure  them  of  im- 
mortality. In  Canto  Sixteenth  the  Messiah' 
aavemblfls  tbe  angels,  and  those  who  were 
risen  from  tbe  dead,  on  Mount  Tabor.  He 
reveals  himself  to  them  as  the  Judge  and' 
the  ruler  of  the  world.  He  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  tbe  souls  of  several  who  have 
lately  died.  He  descends  into  bell,  and 
chaatiaes  fallen  spirits.  Canto  Seventeenth : 
Tbe  Messiah  appears  to  Thomas.  He  de- 
scends, with  Gaoriel,  to  the  spirits  of  those 
whoperislieiijn  the  Flood,  and  decides  their 
fate.  Renewed  apparitions  of  those  who 
had  risen  from  tbe  dead  to  many  of  the 
pious.  Canto  Eighteenth  :  Adam  prays  to 
the  Messiah,  that  he  would  reveal  to  bim 
some  of  tbe  glorious  consequences  of  the 
Redemption,  and  his  prayer  ia  answered  by 
a  vision  of  tbe  last  judi^ment.  Adam  de- 
scribes this  vision  to  the  angels  and  those 
who  were  risen  from  the  dead.  .  Canto 
Nineteenth:  Adam  continues  to  describe 
hia  vision  of  the  last  judgment ;  and,  among 
other  acta  of  grace,  mentions  the  pardon  of 
the  penitent  devil,  Abaddona.  Jesus  shows 
himaelf  on  several  occasions  to  the  disciples. 
The  Ascenaioti.  Canto  Twentieth  .-  I'be 
Messiah  is  represented  during  bis  continued 
ascent  heavenwards  as  upborne  by  the  tri- 
umphal songs  of  angels,  blessed  spirits,  and 
tbose  who  bad  risen  from  ibe  dead.  Thff 
various  praises  of  tbe  Messiah  are  sung. 
The  throne  of  the  Most  High  is  seen  at  a 
distance.  Tbe  praises  of  ihe  Messiah  are 
raised  in  renewbd  pseana.  The  Messiah 
arrives  in  heaven,  and  ails  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

This  abstract,  though  as  meagre  aa  we 
poaaibly  could  make  it,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  intelligent  reader  how  Ktopstock, 
even  in  the  structure  and  architecture  of 
his  poem,  aspired  to  produce  an  effect  W 
tbe  materia]  subtimoof  mass  andnnltitudi- 


nostty  tneraly.  Nofhing  u  cheaper  tbi 
this;  by  mere  piling  <»  quaetity  wkhoul 
qoality,  by  telling  of  hundreds  upon  bun- 
dredi,  and  thousooda  upon  tbon^ands,  to 
overpower  tbe  imagiDation  of  tbe  vulgar. 
Tbe  *  impadent  Highlander,  wrbose  snug 
embrace  of  a  cloud  of  tradition,'  begot  the 
celebrated  poema  of  Osvian,  deals  in  this 
article  not  a  little ;  but  Klopatock  far  out' 
rides  him.  "  Conrad  was  a  bod  of  Albion  ; 
the  chief  of  an  hundred  hills;  his  deer 
drank  of  a  thousand  streams  ;  a  thouaand 
rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs."  So 
M'Pherson.  So  also  Klopatock  has  no 
way  of  expressing  the  sublima  oo  the  most 
Bolemo  occasions  that  seems  to  htm  so  ef- 
fectual, as  a  huge-gaping  tausend  vad  aher 
taiitei*d  I  Thus  in  the  description  of  tbe 
Creatiun,  vi.,  505 : 

"  God  mored  full  of  a  thousaad  limes  a  thou- 
aand thoughts.  holdiDK  in  hia  Tight  band  a  thou- 
sand  times  a  ihousaaa  lifes  .'"* 

And  in  a  like.barrenuess  of  moral  and  fniit- 
fulness  of  arithmetical  sublimity,  our  Ger- 
man Milton  has  no  more  ingenious  method 
of  CQpTeyiag  to  our  mind  the  extraordinary 
grandeur  or  excellence  of  any  object,  thi 
by  simply  saying  that  it  was  the  grandest 
and  most  excellent  thing  of  the  kmd  that 
ever  had  been  in  creation,  or  ever  should  lie 
again.  In  this  style  Mary,  the  aister  of 
LazaniB  (iv.,  666}  ia  described  as  '  in  her 
eye,  full  of  melancholy,  repressing  the  most 
moving  tear  that  ever  was  wept.'  Tbe 
writer  of  Klopstock'a  life  in  Chalmers' 
'  Biographical  Dictionary,'  though  no  greal 
admirer  of  the  poet,  remarks,  innocently 
enough,'  that  there  are  many  and  great 
beauties  in  Klopstock'a  writings  which  it  is 
impossible  to  transfer  into  aiiother  tongue. 
Now,  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  fact 
ia,  that  in  the  passage  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  others  of  the  sama  ahatlow  ex- 
travagancy, the  German  poet  is  indebted 
tn  bis  English  translator  for  an  air  ofcbaste- 
ness  and  propriety  that  does  in  no  wise  be- 
long to  him.     Thus,  instead  of 

In  dem  Auge  voU  Wehmuth  hiell  Ste  die 
rBhrenditt  Thrdae  xurOik  die  Jrmaii  gewemt 


Tbe  English  translator  gives 

In  her  calm  eye 
She  checked  the  liquid  sairov,  whose  mute  woe 
Touched  every  heart. 


JUopUaek.  Jut. 

And  so  in  other  places.  No  man  who  has 
not  read  Klopatock  in  the  originaK  and  read 
a  good  deal  of  him,  cao  be  fully  aware  of 
this  material  grossness  of  hia  sublime. 
With  a  similar  big-mouthed  nothingness  the 
German  Milton  de8cri|»B  the  remorse  of 
Iscariot  after  having  betrayed  his  Master 
thus ;  "  Terrible  even  as  a  wide-opened 
grave  the  thought  spreads  itself  out  before 
me;  it  is  the  moat  torturing  of  tonuring 
thoughts  that  a  dying  man  ever  feJt :  the 
thought  that  I  have  betrayed  him  1"  which 
in  like  manner  the  Qngliahman,  with  an  in- 
stinctive good  taste,  has  improved  into 

Before  me,  like  a  yawning  grave,  the  black. 
The  hideotM  thought  tnguu  my  sool, 
I  have  betrayed  him. 

Klopatock  it,  perhaps,  a  solitary  instance 
of  a  writer  of  reputation  in  a  superior  lan- 
guage whom  it  is  impossible  for  a  translator 
using  an  inferior  language  not  to  impf  ove, 
and  that  without  meaning  to  do  ao.  Our 
Bngliab  language  has  no  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  sounding  breadth  with  which 
he  rolls  himself  along.  With  what  procla- 
mations, invocations,  and  adjurations  does 
he  not  begin  1  How  ominously  does  he 
not  stalk  from  star  to  star  upon  his  aeven- 
league-boota,  and  ride  upon  a  whirlwind  of 
words  furiously  I  When  be  stands  be  is  a 
whole  mountain  L  when  be  moves  be  is  « 
thousand-voiced  cataract,  whose  strength 
has  beeti  gathered  from  the  torrents  of  a 
thousand  hills  I  Quite  Ossianic  I  (The 
Germans  in  those  days  were  immense  ad- 
mirers of  the  Cell.)  His  voice  is  thunder, 
and  his  look  is  lightning ;  the  earth  trem- 
bles where  ha  treads,  and  the  rocks  fall  in  I 
Then  when  ha  is  wrathful,  how  his  eyes 
glare  with  red  fire,  and  roll  infuriate  I  how 
his  hair  floats  like  the  trailing  comet  in  the 
sky,  bow  his  mouth  foams,  hia  teeth  gnash, 
and  hia  feet  stamp  1  Tender  ^ain  or 
timid,  how  be  starts,  turns  pale,  Btaggers, 
trembles,  and  melts  away  into  darkness ! 
Joyful,  liiiw  be  quakes  all  over  with  ecstasy, 
and  weeps  him  out  into  a  gloriona  rainbow 
of  sentiment  !  Literally,  and  without  ex> 
aggeration,  we  must  say,  ' uubeooming  as 
it  may  be  to  apeak  disrespectfully  of  works 
that  have  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time  a 
widely-spread  reputation,'*  still  we  must 
say,  that  if  any  actor  of  broad  farce  should 
inquire  <^  oa  where  he  might  find  the 
richeat  selection  of  extravagant  words,  ex- 
travagant descriptions,  and  extra vagant 
speeches,  wherewith  to  put   together    a 
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maBter  Bpectmen  of  tbe  moclc  iublime,  we 
could  direct  liim  nowhere  with  so  much 
propriety  aa  to  Ktopstock'i' '  Messiah.'  It 
IS  by  studying  this  man,  much  more  than 
Kotzebue  or  any  play-writer,  that  the 
Eogliahman  can  (arm  to  himaelf  a  per&ct 
idaa  of  what  has  long  been  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  peculiar  designation  of  Ges- 

HAN   EXTRATAOANCE. 

As  for  the  other  works  of  Klopstock,  di- 
Tiding  themselres  as  ihey  naturally  do  into 
threo  departmenla  ;  the  lync,  the  dramatic, 
and  the  critical ;  tbe  first  department  only 
can  claim  a  passing  glance  from  die  stodent. 
Unquestionably,  Klopstock,  if  he  is  a  poet 
at  all,  is  a  lyric  poet,  and  nothing  but  a 
lyric  poet.  When  not  in  a  full  flow  of 
emotion,  he  is  a  very  stiff  formal  personage 
indeed,  and  not  at  all  engaging.  He  ia  all 
flame,  all  cloud,  all  billow,  or  all  tears  :  so- 
lidity, etabiliiy,  tangibility,  reality,  he  has 


The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  miffbt  be  called  thai  shape  had  none, . 
Diaunguisbabb  Id  msmber,  joint,  oi  limb. 
Or  substance  might   be  railed  that  shadow 
seemed. 

But  one  may  weep  with  Klopstock, 
though  one  cannot  look  at  him  ,  and  this, 
after  all,  is  bis  best  point.  A  most  invinci- 
ble passion  [as  his  friend  Schmidt  said*)  be 
assuredly  had  for  love  :  he  was  the  warmest 
of  friends  and  the  most  ardent  of  lovers. 
Therefore  he  could  not  understand  Pe- 
trarch. That  sort  of  calm,  contemplative 
love,  that  could  turn  itself  with  leisurely 
elegance  into  all  manner  of  sonnets,  be 
could  not  comprehend : 

Mtitittt  du  Laura  f  Laura  betang  PetrarcAa  in 

Liedem 
Zaar  dem  Betewtdtrtr  ackSn  aber  dem  Uthendtn 

Petrarcb,  he  said,  celebrated  Laura  in 
verses  which  the  raui  of  taste  wiil  admire, 
but  which  the  lover  will  think  cold.  Not 
soars  his  own' verses:  whether  friend  or 
fatherland,  love  or  religion,  inspire  the 
theme,  he  is  never  cold.  He  never  forgets 
the  man  iu  the  artist.  Hisgreat  fault  rather 
is  that  be  has  too  little  art;  ibat  be  ponrs 
himself  out  with  too  ereat  impetuosity  to 
carry  the  common  reader  along  with  him  ; 
with  too  much  of  sweeping  vastitude  to 
please  any  reader.  But  he  is  a  true,  sin- 
cere, and  earnest  man,  'writing  always 
wi^  tears  in  his  eyes,'  says  Meta;  and  if 
•ErEiniiingtn,  i.  182, "  UnuiieneiadiUit  Ndgung 


the  Hon^an  Mivitvu  fiert,  were  the  only, 
as  it  certainly  is  the  main  rule  for  pathetic 
compoaitioo.  Klopstock  in  ele?y  certainly 
would  never  fail.  Weeping,  however,  as 
well  asibouting,  requires  acertain  modera- 
tion and  tempering,  in  order  to  produce 
what  the  Germans  call  an  sasthetical  e^ec^ 
Now  this  moderation  it  is  precisely  that 
Klopstock  can  in  ^no  wise  attain  to  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  as  his  sublima 
always  fumes  into  bombaU,  so  his  pathetic 
is  seldom  free  from  Wertherism. 

The  first  cantos  of  the '  Messiah,'  indeed, 
and  many  of  the  earlier  odes  of  Klopstock, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  true  prophets  of 
Werther,  of  which  connection  Weriber 
himself  bears  the  mott  satisfactory  testi- 
mony, 

"  We  moved  lo  the  window.  It  thoodered 
sideways,  the  glorious  raia  came  down  in  a  re*' 
freshing  pour,  and  a  reviving  fragrance  came 
floauogupinallihefollneBSofawBrniair.  She 
stood  leiining  on  her  elbow;  her  glance  darted 
through  the  laadscape;  she  looked  to  heaven, 
and  lo  me.  I  saw  her  eye  full  of  tears ;  she  laid 
her  hand  on  mine,  and  said — Slqfstoce  !  I  re- 
collected the  glorious  ode  ivhicb  was  In  her 
thouehis,  and  sank  in  the  stream  of  emotitn 
whi(%  she  with  this  watchword  had  caused  to 

fush  (^er  me.  I  could  restraio  toyself  no  tongei, 
ut,  bending  lowsrds  her  hand,  I  kissed  it  amid 
a  flow  of  the  most  ecsisiic  tears,  and  looked  up 
again  lo  her  eye.  Noble  bard  !  would  that  in 
this  moment  thou  hadst  seen  thy  own  apotheosis! 
sni)  me  I  Oh !  never  after  this  may  I  hear  thy 
so-oflea  desecrated  name  coupled  with  what  is 
common  or  profane." 

Thus  Werlfaer :  and,  beyond  ell  doubt, 
the  sympaiby  of  suoh  hearts  as  those  of 
Werther  and  ChariotLe  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  of  more  value  to  Klopstock 
than  the  approbation  of  cool  British  critics 
in  the  nineteenth.  The  poet  who  supplied 
such  nicely  sensiiivo  existences  with  the 
food  which  was  convenient  for  them,  did 
not  write  in  vain.  We  British  men,  bow. 
ever,  who  are  made  of  sterner  stuff,  cbq 
only  lament  that  we  are  not  both  very  Ger- 
man  and  very  young,  to  enjoy,  so  as  tliOu. 
sands  of  pure  and  delicate  hearts  have  ^q. 
joyed  them,  TKt  Onas  at  Klopstock." 

We  have  already  (p.  243}  given  the 
English  reader  a  specimen  of  the  Klop- 

•  "  Thc/ae«UaJ  laerymffiaria,  rtiia  buut;-plsa[er 
of  Ovrman  pottry,  frum  Klop«ock'A  soaring  eltrm- 
lioQ  down  to  Duach.  iheiic  »letco[jiEed  eyes,  uit. 
Dameable  looks,  snd  the  wliole  iheologiculhormapb- 
roditism,  srs  rsgs  more  perisbnblelhHn  the  napfr  on 
which lhiey»re printed.  Feel  ifyou  will  such  tbines, 
biu  feel  them  &>r  yourself.  1  imagined  thst  I  I«lt 
ilwmaiso  what  I  was  a  child;  buttadnun  themnp 

publicly  beforo  others  is  sheet  ii ' '"     "^ 

SBU,  in  fib  J*U<r  if/on  futti. 
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Klejmto^. 
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fltocUsn  Ode.  That  compositioii  we 
brought  furwsrd  u  s  cha»cterutic  epeci- 
mea  of  the  «xcIunatory  atylo  in  wkicn  the 
German  Pindar  bo  largely  indalges  ;  and 
indalges,  we  are  boot  to  stale,  not  merely 
in  bis  sacred  Ijiica,  wbere  suob  a  style 
draws  a  sort  of  excuse  from  tbe  transcen- 
dental nature  of  tbe  subject,  but  also  in 
patriotic  and  other  odes.  We  add  a  apeci- 
mea  of  a  more  temperate  cbamcter ;  end, 
for  tbe  sake  q£  conlnist,  eball  set  down  that 
Ode  of  Horace  upon  which  it  seems  to  here 
been  modelled. 

HORACE.  On«.  IV.  3. 

To  MSUOMEHE. 

Whom  thou,  MelpomsuF, 

Hast  at  bis  birth  with  placid  ejre  beheld. 

Him  not  tbe  IsibmiEiD  toil 
Shall crowDprimePugjlist;  nottbemetdsdtteed 

la  the  Achsan  Car 
Sball  lead  Ticiorious ;  not  the  Detian  leaf 

Gracioe  his  warlike  brow 
Shall  show  to  the  Capitol  what  hero  crushed 

The  tumid  threats  of  kings; 
Eat  tbe  sweet  waters  fertile  Tibur  iBving, 

The  frequent  aoddiog  groves. 
Shall  stamp  him  nohle  D]r  .£oliaa  (ong. 

The  soDB  of  mighiy  Kome, 
The  chief  of  cities,  deem  me  worthy  now 

To  swell  [he  pceL's  roll ; 
Less  keenly  now  the  tooth  of  enry  bites. 

Ob !  ihou  Pierian  Muse 
That  tempers  the  sweet  souad  o' the  gold^  shell ) 

Oh  !  thou  to  fi&hes  muie, 
'  That  cBQst  impart  the  Swan's  note  if  thou  wilt, 

Thy  gift  'tis  all,  that  I  . 
Am  poioied  by  the  admirine  crowds,  the  baid 

0'  tbe  Rouan  lyre:  that  I 
Do  play  and  please,  if  that  I  please,  is  thine. 

KLOPSTOCK.    Oia  I. 

TBE  amcaix  or  the  cbeexs. 

Whom  genius  at  his  birth  beheld,  and  smiled 

With  consecraling  love 
To  own  the  child,  around  whose  boyish  bead 

Thy  fabled  playmates  flew, 
AuBcrson,  the  poetic  doves,  and  charmed 

With  tbeir  sofi-cooing  notes 
.    Tbe  scholiasts'  din  ftom  bis  UBoniaa  tars. 

Whom  with  their  plumy  wings 
They  ^aded.  that  antiquity  to  his  eye 

Ho  wrinkled  front  might  show ; 
]ffim  not  the  cDnqueror  hoasiitiK  btoodv  days 

That  in  the  popular  eune 
Are  withering,  to  the  irm  Seld  allures 

Where  from  thy  pitiless  grasp. 
Death  bimdred^rmed,  do  nKilher*s  aoniisfa  sob- 
bed 

From  bleeding,  heart  can  tear 
Her  dyibg  son.    Him  if  the  bles  have  made 

To  dwell  with  kings,  untaught 
THe  din  of  arms  to  hear,  with  serious  eye 

He  sees  (and  when  he  sees 
Shudders)  tbe  staik  and  soulless  ccnpss  ou^ 
stretched. 

And  bis  pure  blatsing  we^ 


O'er  tbe  fiowffspirit,  floWn  to  legima  trti«e 

No  murderous  hero  dwells.  | 

Him  moves  nor  vulgar  pride,  nor  a  groat  trame 

Such  as  tbe  world  can  gire. 
Moves  not  the  gaping  fool,  that  waits  to  make 

A  show  to  gaping  friends, 
Uoves  not  the  sweet  smile  of  a  woman  who 

Is  fair  and  nothing  more. 
To  whom  the  song  of  Singer*  is  obscure. 

Tears  for  a  better  fame. 
Shall  join  him  to  the  consecrated  band 

Of  the  immortal  dead ; 
(The  immortal  ancients,  whose  «idoring  ironh, 

Like  stream  increased  by  stream. 
Flows  through  all  agAs)  and  shall  win  lor  him 

The  LoAy  meed  which  none 
Sut  lofty  Rouls  may  eara.    He,  to  whom  fate 

Hath  given  (what  eift  to  few 
She  gave],  afau  friend  who  can  think,  doth  make 

Each  brighi  tear  from  her  eye, 
Dtawn  by  bis  moving  lay,  the  lovely  pledge 

Of  brighter  teats  to  fiow. 

The  contrast  of  these  two  odes  is  perfect, 
end  most  instructive.  Where  the  first  is 
concise,  tbe  second  is  verbose  ;  where  the 
one  is  clear,  the  other  is  obscure  ;  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  ancient,  becomes  involution 
in  the  modem.  Tbe  Roman  is  a  fuU-grown  . 
msQ  of  chastened  and  sobet  emotion.  The  I 
German  is  a  youth  of  beautiful,  but  some- 
what fomininet  and  exaggerated  sentiment. 

Of  Klopstock's  dramatical  and  critical 
works  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  He 
wrote  his  tragedies  onthe  barren  Greek 
model,  because  he  wanted  luxuriance  and 
variety  to  write  them  on  the  English.  Some 
of  them,  as  '  The  Battle  of  Herman,'  are 
as  much  lyric  as  dramatic ;  their  dialogue 
fa  prose  in  a  passiuu  ;  and  their  druidical 
hymns  are  the  same  sort  of  high'Sown,  ex- 
c^matory,  violent-plunging,  and  abrupt- 
striding  compositions  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  odes.  Otliers,  like  '  Solo- 
man,'  are  purely  dialogiosi,  and  written  in 
tbe  common  ten-syllabled  Iambic  Terse. 
This  subject  of  Solomon,  hia.  apostasy  from 


•  Elixabcth  Singer,  a(t«maids  oiarrwd  to  our 
Elngliih  pocl  Rowe. 

t "  KloiiMock  wua  truepoelofthepeopleCTolkt- 
diclitar),  but  the  pod  onir  o''  pious-minded,  pensire, 
■eniitivesouIa.BpeclallyDf  fiinalcB.  Tba  aged  wife 
of  a  German  miner,  being  seized  with  a  mortal  aick- 
neas,  wished  to  live  only  so  long  that  she  might  be 
able  to  rasd  the  two  Irfst  cantos  of  the  Messiah, 
whicb  were  daily  ezpeeted  to  appear ;  her  vhih  wu 
rranted,  and  the  pioua  oM  woman  died  in  peocn 
Spolbete's  noble  Agnes  wrote  to  Klopalook — '  Only 
in  eternUy  shall  I  be  able  lo  thank  you  fully  Tor  the 
iodMCnbabla  enxHions  with  which  yoo  have  made 
both  lay  hesn  and  ny  eye  to  overnow — you  have 
Infused  into  my  heart  an  imperishable  desire  to  b« 
good  '  In  these  words  there  is  truth.  Seriouanes), 
and  moral  dignhy,  and  a  hi^h  religioni  tone,  in  Ger- 
many, trace  their  source  toKlopslock."  DtbsrSlep- 
ilecfi  Wtien  tmd  Wirttn  vm  J7r.  Lutai,  K&nin- 
berg,  I83(.    Ergiinzungco,  iii.  114. 
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and  retarn  to  Jebovab,  Iiu  Mtno  fine  dra- 
matic matsHsIs,  But  to  lurn  these  to  ad- 
Vantage,  wit  and  grace  and  ease,  and  n  nice 
perception  of  character,  were  neceesary  ; 
ali  of  which  Klopstock  wanted.  The  aame 
may  be  said  of  his  great  critical  work, '  Die 
Deutsche  Gelehrten  Republik' — The  Lite- 
rary Republic  of  the  Germans  ;  a  dograati- 
co-BBtirico-historical  scheme  of  what  that 
German  literature  was  in  the  year  of  grace 
1772,  and  what  it  ouglit  to  be.  But  KIop- 
stock  bad.  neither  compasa  uf  iuteUect  nor 
CBifaolicity  of  bevt  to  set  himself  up  io  the 
face  of  Germaoy  as  a  literary  dictator ;  and 
he  was  altogether  destitute  of  that  fine 
playful  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
that  nice  and  delicate  handling  of  what  is 
foolish,  without  which  the  most  gigantic 
Atiscarchua  is  but  a  heavy  giant  dealing 
clumsy  blows  to  make  wicked  boys  laugh, 
and  tailora  boast  of  their  muscle.  Klop- 
stock's  pros^  is  altogether  something  very 
peculiar.  The  author  of  the  'Messiah' 
seems  to  have  considered  hinuelf  too  great 
aad  almost  sacred  a  person  to  he  a  man 
with  other  men  ;  therefore,  witen  he  puta 
ofC  hia  wings,  he  puta  on  stilts.  It  is  but 
doing  him  justice,  however,  to  stale,  that 
he  strides  more  properly  at  this  artificial 
elevation  than  many  b  notable  Germau  pbi 
losopher  on  his  natural  legs  can  walk. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  been 
obliged  to  write  from  our  present  position, 
and  to  Bay  bow  Klopatock  appean  to  us 
Englishmen  now.  But  we  stated  also  in 
the  outset,  that  to  estimate  him  fairly,  we 
must  consider  also  what  he  was  to  the  Ger- 
manB  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
and,  in  referencD  to  this,  his  services  to  the 
German  language,  by  opening  for  it  a 
broader  channel,  and  teaching  it  a  more 
manly  movement,  can  never  be  mentioned 
by  any  true-hearted  German  without  the 
deepest  gratitude.  True  it  may  be  that 
Klopstock,  in  bis  epic  hexameters,  laahes 
the  language  into  mere  fuom  that  makea 
the  reader  blind ;  true  no  leas  that  in  many 
of  hia  odes,  written  in  alcaics  and  asclepiadsi 
he  bruises  our  bones  with  unexpected  jerks, 
wrenches  our  joints  from  their  sockets.and 
makes  us  feel  for  all  the  worM  (bo  Zelter 
"ya)'  as  if  we  were  '  eating  atones'  (his 

•  "  With  KlDpalock  I  *tll  hora  nothing  mora  lo 
do.  He  wu  ■  man  cfrt«inly  (hut  dttertri  lo  b* 
whet  he  urore  lo  be.  He  hat  done  enough  to  antici- 
Mte  K>  mmk,  ud  to  collset  sncb  fine  mWeriali. 
Hu  name  shall  never  be  forRotlen,  though  people 
may,  indeed,  foreet  how  il  waitbat  heevtr  came  to 
have  B  name.  For  me,  at  Icoat,  ha  i«  and  never  can 
heopoel;  bo  wanla  exactly  Ihal  ihing  which  Imoal 
JeiidCTttlo  In  worklof  an,  and  of  which  he.  perhapi, 
had  not  even  a  notion.  Inever  ca%ftttiiwKl{iBwin 
i"f>^9rMUw.(iufoBivKitkll*tn^i4S.    /on 
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verves  beingon  manyoecasions  like  nothing 
so  much  as  his  own  most  unhnrmoiiious 
name):  nevertheless  ho  emancipated  the 
German  muse  compleiely  from  the  tutory 
of  the  old  French  dancing- master,  and  by 
teaching  her  to  run  and  stride  athletically, 
prepared  ber  for  that  steady  and  Btately 
pace  of  German  manhood,  which  fram  such 
men  as  Gotlje,  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  she 
was  destined  to  receive.  Let  ub  hear  on 
this  head  a  most  competent  judge,  Wolf- 
gang Menzel.  Let  us,  in  justice,  bear  on 
the  whole  matter  of  Klopstuck's  merits  thia 
masculine  voice  of  recent  German  criticism. 
No  reader  who  has  taken  any  interest  in 
the  subject  of  this  article  will  think  our 
pages  uselessly  encumbered  by  the  insertion 
at  full  length  of  the  following  passages. 
We  translate  from  the  chapter  entitled 
'  Oraekomanie,'  in  the  third  book  of  the 
'  Deutsche  Litteratur.' 

"  But  above  all  these  Gcriaaa  Horaces,  Ana- 
creoos,  Pindars,  and  JSaojii,  stands  the  German 
Homer,  Klopstock.  He  it  was  projierly,  who, 
by  the  raighiy  influence  of  his  Messiah  and  his 
Odes,  brought  the  antique  taste  into  Vogue ;  and 
this  not  in  defiance  of  German  nnd  Christian 
sentimeot,  but  ia  friendlj'  slliancc  with  them. 
Reli^on  and  Fatherland  were  his  main  mark ; 
bnt  in  regard  to  the  outward  form  of  poetry  he 
looked  on  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  moat 
perfect,  and  conceived  that  he  had  united  the 
most  beautiful  matter  with  the  most  beautiful 
form  by  singing  the  praises  of  Christianity  in  a 
Greek  form.  A  strange  error,  no  doubt,  but  an 
error  which  arcne  most  nainrally  out  of  the 
Strang  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Tis  true,  indeed,  that  the  English  literature  was 
not  witfaotit  influence  upon  Klopstock,  for  his 
Messiah  is  only  a  pendact  to  Milton's  Faiadise 
Lost;*  hut  Klopstock  was  nevertheless  any- 
thing bnt  a  mere  imitalor  of  the  English;  his 
menis  in  respect  of  German  poetry  are  as  pecu- 
liar as  they  are  great.  He  ejpelled  the  French 
Alexandrine  and  the  short  light  rhyming  ver:iet 


1 1/  /  (Mre  i^ing  JlMKi.     Hi*  odea  aund  in  Iho 


I  Men 


iry'a  ■ 


■pent."— BrvftDetJlMiJ»n«*««  J».ifcil» 
vnd  GaelU,  vol.  ji.,  p.  43. 

It  ia  observed  by  almosl  all  the  bioamphers  and 
eulogislB  in  the  'Er^aniun^n'tbit  Klopitock  hod 
coneetved  the  idea  of  iha  '  Mesiiah'  berore  Bodmer'i 
iranilation  had  made  bim  acqaainled  wilb  (he  woik 
if  the  immortal  Engli»hman ;  but  that  hia  mind, 
vhieh  had  hitherto  wavered  bctwuo  a  pairiotte 
theme  (Heoiy  the  Fowler)  and  a  aacm)  £pM  (iba 
Maniab],  wu,  by  (be  example  of  Milan,  linalty 
lixed  on  the  latter.  A»  to  Klopatoek'a  genera!  at- 
qunintanee  wilh  English  liierature,  >o  Ui  aa  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  observed,  FoteU  »ecm»  To  be  ngbt 
when  ho  aaya  thai  It  waa  very  superficial.  Be  speaka 
--■ieatioBlly  about  Pope*,  Addisona,  Youngs,  and 
lillons,  all  Itunped  together  and  without  diacriDiina. 

t  KsitUl  vtTi  "  Property  lbs  term  tar  ihoaa  abon, 
irippiog.aod  irivial  verses  which  had  noihing  of 
poetry  but  the  rhyme,  end  which  were  the  commoa 
staple  of  Oernian  UMrtinre  before  the  thne  of  Opu^  J 
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which  had  prevailed  uaiTcraally  beHare  bim; 
Bod  in  their  stead  iolroduced  the  Greek  ttn- 
meter,  Sa])phic,  Alcaic,  Iambic,  sod  other  renes 
of  the  ancients.  Ry  this  meana  not  onlf  was 
the  French  bombaBt  and  the  an  of  rhyming 
without  seiue  laid  aside,  and  the  poet  mor«ovet 
forced  to  think  more  of  the  scdm  than  of  tb« 
■ouod  of  his  verses,  but  the  QenoBn  langoagt 
n  respect  of  rhythmical  hanaooy  received  a 
wonderful  improvement,  and  atiaiaed  to  a  com* 
pass  and  a  fleiibiliiy  which  were  even  then  of 
service  to  it,  when  succeeding  poets  rejected  the 
Greek  form  as  an  exercise  merely  prepainloiT 
and  prelunve.  Betides  ibis,  Klopatock,  thonen 
in  form  a  Gre^,  was  always  in  sool  a  Gemum; 
and  he  it  was  wlio  infused  into  our  litemtura 
that  spirit  of  patriotic  enibusiasm  and  dei&catioa 
of  Teutooisin,  which,  since  then,  ia  spite  of  all 
foreign  fashions,  has  never  been  eztioguished ; 
nar,  rather  has  ol\en  asserted  itself  agabst  the 
influente  of  the  strenger  in  a  manner  no  less 
ridiculous  ihao  UDJini,  For,  howerer  prepos- 
terous it  may  Bound,  that  he,  the  ioa  of  the 
French  era  of  perutjues,  should  call  himadf  a 
'BARD,'  and  with  this  designatiim  mix  up  three 
altogether  heieroseneoua  epochs,  the  modem, 
the  antique,  and  the  old  German,  it  is  siill  trus 
that  with  this  ruan  begins  that  healthy  boldness 
of  German  poetry,  which  at  length  ventured  to 
cast  00"  the  chains  of  foreign  servitude,  and  to 
renounce  for  ever  that  humiliating  air  of  sub- 
mission which  had  marked  it  since  tneiU-omeoed 
peace  of  Westphalia.  It  was,  indeed,  high  lime 
for  a  man  to  come  who  should  strike  freely  hit 
breast  and  say,  I  am  a  Gebiiih.' 

"  Lastly,  this  highest  praise  is  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  that  Elopatocli's  poslry  and  hia 
patriotism  were  both  deeply  rooted  in  that  sub- 
lime ethico-ieligious  faith  which  his  '  Hessiab' 
celebrates.  And  he  it  was  who,  next  to  Gellert, 
lent  Id  modern  German  poetry  that  dignified, 
earnest,  reverenljal  character,  which,  in  spile  of 
all  estravagaoces  of  iiiDcy  and  of  wit,  it  has 
never  since  lost,  and  which  foreign  nations  have 
ever  chiefly  admired  in  our  liieraiure,  or  at  least 
looked  upon  with  awe.  When  we  conaider  the 
influence  of  the  frivolous  French  philosophy  of 
the  last  ceoiury,  and  the  fashion  of  sneenng  in- 
troduced by  Voltaire,  we  can  then  only  perfectly 
anderstaod  how  strong  the  reacting  inflnence  c^ 
Klopstock  was,  to  stem  so  overflowing  a  tide. 

"More  powerfully,  therefore,  than  even  the 
.  thorough  drilling  lo  which  he  Enhjecied  the 
German  language,  have  his  patriotism  and  his 
noble  spirit  of  piety  tended  lo  place  his  name  io 
that  posiiioQ  of  respect  and  reverence  which  it 
will  always  mainiain.  These  qualities  of  hevi 
have  always  secured  for  him  admirwtioo  even 
then,  when  no  raie  was  inclined  to  read  him; 
acr.(n4ing  to  the  old  saying  of  Lessing,  'Klop- 
Moek  is  very  sublime  certainly,  but  I  shall  be 
content  to  be  more  moderately  admired,  so  that 
I  be  more  diligently  read.'  It  is  true  Klopstock 
loses  everything  when  one  contemplates  him  at 
a  nearer  view  and  in  detail.  We  muai  look  al 
him  from  a  certain  distance,  and  be  content  with 
a  general  impression.    When  we  read  him  ha 


awmspadanncandlDiiff-wmded:  whtnweMtw 
read  bim,  and  look  hack  opoo  him,  he  appeus 

Eeatand  majestic  Thennistwoideas.Fatber- 
nd  and  Reli^cn,  shine  fonh  in  tbcii  aimple 
dignity,  and  immess  the  mind  with  a  feeUiig  of 
the  SDMime.  We  seem  to  behold  a  gigantic 
Oanaoic  ghost,  a  monstrous  harp  piayine  amid 
tb«  dondt.  When  yoa  come  nearer  him  he  di^ 
solres  in  a  ihin,  broad,  misty  cloud.  Bat  that 
first  impression  has  mightily  worked  upon  ooi 
soul,  and  tuned  u;)  to  the  permanent  feeling  of 
something  great.  Thcngh  a  little  metaphjrMcal 
and  cold  at  times,  yet,  in  the  two  highest  ideaa 
ef  his  poetry,  he  has  given  na  two  great  doc- 
triDea:  the  oira,  that  true  poetry,  iril  would 
grow  to  a  mighnr  tree,  must  ever  strike  its  roota 
in  the  soil  of  ftthetland ;  the  other,  thai  all 
higher  literature  must  find  both  ita  hnmUest 
beginoiug  and  its  highest  culminattoD  ia  reU- 


With  this  high-toned  criticiim  and  r«- 
tirmaf  eulogy  the  name  of  Klopatock  ma; 
pass  worthily  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  so  forward.  For 
oureetvea  we  have  only  to  expreaa  a  wish, 
in  ooncluaion,  that  our  critical  duty  had 
allowed  ua  to  say  somewhat  less  of  the 
author  and  somewhat  more  of  the  raan. 
Klopitock'a  life  was  in  aome  respects  much 
more  according  to  the  noom  of  healthy  na- 
ture than  Klopalock'a  writings.  As  an 
antfaor,  'ha  appears  often  infected  by  iha 
diseased  atmoapfaere  in  which  be  lived, 
sickly  and  sentimental.  As  a  man,  be  was 
vigorous  and  well  braced,  an  excellent 
horseman,  and  the  best  skater  in  Hamburg. 
He  lived  altogether  like  a  noble  man  and 
a  good  Christian,  within  the  limited  sphere 
in  which  it  was  given  him  to  be  great ; 
and  he  died  as  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  not  lived  in  vain,,  nor  left  unim- 
proved the  taleiit  with  which  they  were 
intmated. 

Hia  body  was  given  to  the  grave  with 
circumatancea  more  memorable  and  more 
hoDourable  than  evar  distinguiabed  the 
apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The 
ibilowing  account  of  these  last  honours,  re- 
called from  a  forty  years'  slumber,  spealtA 
more  impressively  of  the  respect  in  which 
his  name  wu  held  than  volumes  of  critical 
or  biographical  eulogy.  The  poet  died  at 
Hamburg  on  the  14u  of  March,  1803,  aged 
seventy-eight  yeara  ;  and  the  following  de- 
scriplioD  belonga  to  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  March. 

"At  ten  o'clock  the  proeessina  began  amid 
the  full  chime  d*  the  six  principal  churcb-bella 
of  Hamburg.  A  long  train  of  carriages,  coo- 
lainiBg  the  foreign  ambaasadots  of  Belgittm. 
Denmark,  England,  France,  Austria,  Pnmia. 
and  Russia,  the  citlzeos  of  Hamburg,  theaena- 
totr,  the  literati,  the  menb^Ui  the  plwgy*  ^* 
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tncliers,  and  the  artists,  followed  the  body. 
This  waa  laid  on  an  opui  faearse  dratni  by  four 
boraea';  the  ooffia  waa  quit*  iriain  and  eofrend 
with  bUck  deiiu  Ob  ita  lid  Uf  a  boiA  made 
of  wluta  DMlal  (tMwt  m>ttall),  beaidn  *  wreath 
ofinlertwiiiedpalm  and  ottk  btaachta.  Siap- 
•lock's  wif«  bad  caused  the  folloning  reise  to 
be  inBcrib«d  on  the  book,  h  b  tbe  same  Terae 
ibat  he  bed  selected  from  hw  own  psalms  to 
engnraaQ  the  coffin  of  hiabeloredMeu: 

Nab  war  mdiiiea  Helfei'a  B«alita 
Sah  Sie  gleich  nein  Auce  nioht ; 
Weiteihm  im  Thai  der  Nlchie 
War  meiD  Reilcr  imd  seio  Licht. 

•'  Half  way  to  iha  greve,  the  alow  moring 
train  bslled  before  the  Hamburger  Berg,  then 
corervd  with  apeetaiora,  bei^  the  bomdair  be 
tweeatheHainhiirgandtheMiushnrriton.  At 
the  gala  of  Altooa  tbe  ovpae  waa  rdieved  bj  a 
deputation  of  official  perooDs  belonglag  to  the 
Cnniah  goremmeat  and  the  corpoisiion  of  Al- 
tona,  by  a  number  of  men  <^  lesniiiig,  officers, 
foreien  generals,  and  citizoM.  The  Bsmborg 
gnard  tf  bonoor,  wbidl  had  hitherto  aemtn- 
proied  the  hearao,  waa  now  exchanged  for  a 
XiaDisb  (me.  Immediaxdr  be&we  the  hearae 
went  eight  men  with  manual's  batoo*  corered 
.  with  crape,  and  in  the  middle  of  theae  wcat 
three  Tirgina  in  while  resiure  and  veil,  ibeir 
keada  wreathed  with  oek-leares  and  roses. 
Thejr  carried  als)>,  a«  an  ofiering  to  the  dead, 
WTcaibeaofroeceandmynle,  and  baskets  with 
the  esriieat  buda  and  momobw  of  the  mriDz. 
Thia  idea  waa  rery  happily  deriaed  by  the  ii- 
tonese.  and  quite  accorditig  to  the  bean  of 
Elopstock-  How  passionaleh  did  he  Ion 
aod  beauty!  how  passionately  the  early 
of  spring,  the  fair  tjpM  of  a  resuneciii 
nobler  exitteoee  I  W  iih  bnre  bend  four  chief 
moamera  accotnpanied^  (he  heame,  hdding  each 
ft  craped  ribbon  that  dcaeended  from  each  oomer 
of  the  coffin.  Thus  ihe  froeeawn  wm  far- 
ward  through  the  loaia  atreet  of  Altooa;  while 
from  the  militanr  guard  on  pd'rade,  a  hollow 
maaie  of  tnuffled  boras  resounded.  On  the 
charehyard  at  Ottensen  a  similar  music  received 
the  procesaioD  beneath  the  lime-tree  of  tbe  bard. 
Hen  tbe  bier  with  tbe  aiieadania  stopped. 
Tbe  main  body  of  the  praceamn  preneeded  mio 
the  chvch,  and  ranged  ibemaelraa  io  froat  of 
tbe  altat  at  one  o'clock.  The  coffin  was  then 
borne  slowlv  ioto  the  church,  supported  by  tbe 
officers  of  itte  Hamburg  municipal  it  v,  and  sur- 
loimded  by  the  chief-monraers  ana  mourning 
Tirgina:  it  was  met  by  the  son-rising  and  gra- 
dnallr-sweUing  barmonies  of  a  hymn  aong  by 
Ibe  clwtr  from  the  galloy  of  the  Inoar  pan  of 
(he  cburcb.  Tbe  toune  waa  compoaed  Iw 
Schweoke  to  the  words  of  the  holy  singu'i 
ptatm :  the  Valcr  urutr. 

Round  the  earths  drcle  the  moons, 
Earths  annmd  the  sons. 
And  tbe  hoatt  of  the  sani  nvtAvt 
Boond  a  gioteat  em  I 
•  Our  Father  wbo  ut  in  Heart*  !* 

"  More  than  a  hiudred  mniiciani,  aad  aag- 
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ing-girls,  clad  in  white,  from  families  in  Hattv- 
bnig,  uoited  under  Schwcnke's  leading,  to  sing 
diia  tnalra  strophe  alYer  siropbe,  as  the  coffin 
was  being  set  dowo  befbra  ifae  altar,  and  (he 
three  virrins  weie  banging  tbcir  wreaths  on  iL 
A  copy  of  tbe  tioet's  maaier-piece,  the  Mttiiah, 
was  carried  bclbre  and  laid  on  the  lid  of  the 
coSin.  A  young  boy  covered  tbe  opoied  book 
wiib  plaited  tw^  of  laurel.  Afier-lbe  D<altn, 
the  cbonis  sang  Klopslock's  own  funeral-hymn. 


Wie  wird  mir  dann,  O  dann,  mir  sern 
Weon  ich  mkh  gam  dea  Herra  zu  freun 
In  Ihm  eniachlaien  wetde.* 

Cfaornsea  from  'Holt,  Holt!*  set  to  music  by 
Romberg,  and  from  Mo:ajt's  Requiem,  followed 
ihe  fimwal  addresa. 


would  bate  Van  tared  to  speak  with  other  words 
than  thoee  of  the  sublime  poet  himself!  wbo 
could  presume  to  stand  up  on  such  an  occasion 
and  eulocize  the  sioger  of  ibe  'Messiah,'  the 
bard  of  Hermann,  oar  great  deliverer  from  tbe 
ycAeof  Augustus,  the  creator  oF  our  language,  • 
whkh  he  first  forced  from  (he  feKera  of  pedan- 
try, and  minute  anxiety?  Tbe  passage  wae 
read  from  the  ISth  book  of  the  '  Messiah,'  con- 
lainiog  an  accooni  of  tbe  death  of  Mary  the 
sister  of  Lazarus:  that  sublime  description  of 
the  death  of  a  righteous  man;  of  Elojisiock's 
death ;  those  thoughts  of  religion,  and  high  bo- 
licipatiODB  of  immortalitT,  which  were  peou- 
liaily  hie  thoughts,  in  death  as  in  life,  and 
which  filled  his  sool  with  a  higher  peace  tbaa 
earth  can  bestow. 

"  Thea  the  chorus  of  young  women  fODg  the 
resurrect ioQ-sooe,  (also  by  Klopslork),  and  tbe 
strain  waa  re-echoed  from  the  grave  wilheol. 

'  AriM  shall  thou,  shalt  soon  artK. 
Hy  dost  that  lowhr  slumbering  li*al 
.  Immortal  life  aball  He, 


While  the  resutreciioi^hvion  was  singing,  the 
coffin  was  borne  away  »nd  carried  beneaoi  the 
lime-tree  to  the  grave.  The  ati»dania  follow- 
•d.  Covered  with  tbe  blooming  firstlings  of  tbe 
spring,  aad  with  branchea  of  laitrel,  it  was  then 
let  down  into  ifie  clay."  t 


■  Th^  ""^  ''"  preceding  snd  fatlowing  quota- 
tlona're  Trom  tomt  bymni  wliieb  Elopstock  com- 
a^ai  tm  Ibo  puipofe*  of  p«blie  wonbip,  aod  in 
■hieh.ooairary  lelyseaiiMant  pnOisa,  ihaatixm- 
Niy  of  public  pr^udice  forced  bim  to  naa  ilijmi. 

T  Erglniunfen,  UL  247. 
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Art.  XI.  —  Le    Cowier    Fran^aii :    La 

PreMK :  Lt  National.     1842. 
La  Siede :  Le  ContiUutton^  ':  Le  Jotmtal 

dee  Dihau.     1842. 

Tai  lUeratare  of  the  Aamicftn  Newspa- 
per is  not  more  distingubbable  from  that 
of  the  French,  than  darkness  is  from  "~^' 
But  aa  we  have  shown,  in  the  ca 
America,  a  most  unjust  and  scandalons 
influence  created,  without  character  and 
without  talent;  wo  believe  it  will  bo  in - 
BtractivQ  to  show,  in  tbe  case  of  France, 
that  without  something^more  than  the  high- 
est order  of  talent,  even  aided  by  the  beat 
repute,  ajust  and  creditable  influence  can- 
not be  retained. 

It  will  startle  man;  to  be  told  that  tbe 
Newspapers  of  Franca  have  in  a  great 
measure  lost  their  celebrated  hold  of  the 
opinions  of  the  French  People.  But  everj 
attentive  observer  knows  the  fact,  what' 
ever  the  cause  may  be ;  and  could  accu' 
.  rately  tell  you  tbe  wben,  if  not  the  why,  of 
'  this  visible  decline  of  power.  As  in  these 
cases  it  of^en  bappena.  Journalism  was  at 
the  height  of  its  greatest  triumph  in  Paris, 
when  the  disease  which  struck  down  its 
strength  appeared.  While  a  journalist 
wa£  yet  prime  minister  of  France,  ita  influ- 
ence began  to  give  way ;  though  not  till 
another  juuinalist  had  received  aentence 
and  imprisonment  as  a  felon,  waa  its  degra- 
dation openly  proclaimed.  We  are  not,  sa 
we  shall  prove,  using  language  too  strong 
for  tbe  occasion. 

Sometime  in  the  early  port  of  last  year, 
the  electors  of  Corbeil  were  invited  to  hear 
the  addresses  of  two  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  their  r^resentatjon.  Wo  can 
easily  satisfj  ourselves  by  a  simple  arith- 
melical  calcuWtioD,  that  if  thirty-four  mil- 
lions of  FreochnKin  give  but  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  electois,  the  meeting  held  at 
the  village  of  Corbeil  t«juld  have  contaised 
but  a  fraction  of  electoral  freedom.  As 
public  meetings  are  not  tolerated  in  France, 
an  ajpproach  to  one,  althou^  confiried  to 
the  few,  who,  notwithstanding  -^q  infinite 
division  of  property  into  which  tl)e  coun- 
try is  parcelled,  are  yet  able  to  p&j  two 
hundred  franca  or  eight  pounds  steiVng 
direct  taxation,  is  worthy  of  an  encouraB' 
ing  attention.  Perhaps  the  locality  itself 
may  help  us  to  an  analogy.  Corbeil,  about 
twenty  miles  distance  from  Paris,  posseas- 
ea  the  rare  honour  of  being  approached 
from  the  capital  by  a  railway,  at  that  time 
certainly  the  longest  in  tbe  kingdom.  Now 
tbe  meeting  of  which  we  speak  bore  about 
the  same  proportion  in  privileges  and  im- 
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munities  to  our  own  tumnltaoua  yet  or- 
derly assemblagea,  which,  noisy  as  tbe 
waves,  ate  yet  as  obedient  to  lugh  lawa 
and  influences,  as  does  the  twenty  miles' 
Patia  and  Corbeil  railway,  to  the  immenaa 
network  of 'iron  which  overspteadH  Eng- 
land. Yet  as  that  short  and  solitary  rail- 
way (for  ita  fancy  rivals  fur  holiday  casUMn 
to  Versailles  are  hardly  worth  apekkidg  i^ 
gives  promise  of  rising  enterprise,  so  the 
rare  meetings  at  its  lerminns  seemed  fiill 
of  hope,  of  growing  liberty.  Tbe  occasioti 
was  a  more  than  usoslly  important  one. 
The  Thiers  Ministry  had  just  fallen.  Their 
successors,  opposed  by  nearly  tbe  whole 
press,  were  anxious  (o  receive  the  aanc- 
tioB  of  popular  opinion.  A  v.acancy  in  a 
metropoliian  district  was  an  exceltent  op- 
portunity for  ministers  to  test  (he  favour  of 
tbe  country,  while  the  ex-administration 
were  naturally  eager  to  win  for  tliemselvei 
that  crown  of  ^probation  which  still  re- 
mained wanting  bo  the  security  and  glory 
of  their  sucoeasOTB,  With  all  respect  for 
tbe  goveroment  csndidMe,  we  shall  paaa 
his  name  over,  and  introduce  at  once  to 
our  readers  M  Leon  Faucher,  editor  of 
the '  Courier  Fran^aia.' 

M.  Faucher  was  upon  this  occasicHi 
placed  in  one  of  those  peculiar  situations, 
where  the  stake  to  be  played  foris  so  high, 
that  he  who  ia  ambitions  of  wininng  pnta 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  cast  Not  only 
did  he  risk  the  character  of  M.  Thiers  and 
hia  party,  whom  be  represented,  but,  what 
wae  more  iinportaot  atill,  the  credit  and 
character  of  Journalism  wer»  to  stand  or 
fall  by  hia  election.  Whstber,  then,  from 
perseoal  vanity,  nr  the  legitimate  object  of 
presenting  to  the  electors  the  strongest 
point  in  hia  own  fevour,  tbe  editor  of  the 
'  Courier'  certainly  tore  away  with  a  bold 
if  not  a  rude  hand,  the  veil  which  had  hung 
over  \!be  connection  between  the  Press  and 
the  Thiers  ministiy. 

It  ia  known  to  everybody  who  takes  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
that  M.  Thiers  resigned  because  tbe  king, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers, refused  to  admit  a  pasaage  in  the 
speech  proposed  to  he  spokra  from  the 
^ rone,  which  he  i-agarded  as. tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Four 
Great  Powers,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Porte,  had  signed  the  treaty  of  July  for 
the  settlement  m  the  Eaateru  Qnestion. 
Piiavioualy  to  this,  and  whilo  M.  Thiers 
enjoyed  the  full  exercise  c^  ministerial 
power,  ha  hsd  drawn  ap  the  celebrated 
note  of  the  Sth  of  May,  addressed  to  Lord 
PaJmerston,  and  declaring  diat  an  inier- 
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ferenee  with  tb«  bsreditary  rights  of  He- 
bameC  Ali  over  tbe  F&cbolic  of  Egypt, 
would  be  regarded  by  France  u  a  Cottu 
Sdii.  Many  of  M.  Thters's  panisana  con- 
sidered  tbia  uote,  after  tbe  eitniulua  which 
bad  been  g^ven  to  popular  feeling  by  tbe 
watcb-n'ord  that  *  France  had  been  insult- 
ed.' a  Tsry  diluted  apeciniea  of  diplomatic 
spirit:  and  the  suspicion  was  so  generally 
spread  that  M.  Tbieia  bad  b«en  acting  only 
melodraniatic  anger  from  various  motives, 
to  som«  of  whiL-b  we  shsU  not  evan.allude, 
that  his  dismissal  caused  comparatively 
very  little  sensation.  This  note  of  the  8th 
of  May,  whose  effect  upon  public  feeling 
we  have  just  glanced  at,  was  tbe  document 
of  all  others  which  M.  Faacber  felt  bound 
to  adopt  and  justify.  His  manner  of  do* 
ing  so  deserves  attention,  inaimucb  as 
upon  that  point  turns  much  of  tbe  remark 
we  shall  have  to  offer  npcui  JoomaHsm  in 
Paris. 

H.  Faucher,  tbeo,  announced  to  his  as- 
tanisbed  bearetv  that  He,  »at  a  cabinet 
minister,  not  a  member  of  tbe  government, 
%oi  holding  a  seat  in  the  chamber,  bat  sim- 
ply Editor  of  the  '  Courier  Fran^aia,'  and 
at  Editor,  did  assist  at  the  drawing  up  of 
that  very  note  of  tbe  Sth  of  May,  deoliinng, 
under  certain  conjunctures,  wak.  And 
what  a  war  I  One  in  which,  as  M.  Thiers 
himself  subsequently  declared,  'the  blood 
of  ten  generationa  would  be  abed  I'  The 
charge  against  tbe  note  was,  that  it  was 
prepared  in  so  cautious  a  form,  and 
taitied  so  much  qualification,  as  to  neutral- 
ize its  own  menace.  M.  Faucher  labanred 
to  show,  therefore,  that  it  was  in  tnitli  and 
subBtaDfle  that  which  it  professed  to  be ;  i 
declaration  of  War  in  certain  given  cir 
cunuiances,  which  circumstances,  he  cou' 
tended,  were  likely  to  have  arisen,  ant] 
only  did  not  arise,  because  of  that  very 
menace  made  with  his  own  sanction :  and 
tbat,  in  fsct.  Mebemet  Ali  owed  to  M. 
Thiers,  and  himself,  M.  Faucher,  that  he 
was  not  driven  out  of  Egypt  as  he  bad 
bean  out  of  Syria.  We  do  not  atop  to  coo- 
test  M.  Faacber's  reasoning,-  or  to  dispnte 
bis  facts  :  our  object  is  to  show,  from  evi- 
dence furnished  b^  the  editor  of  a  leading 
^msl,  the  position  occupied  by  Journal- 
ism in  France  even  up  to  the  period  of  M 
Tbiers's  resignation.  When  H.  Faucher 
told  the  electors  of  Corbail  \\uX  be  sanc- 
ttoued  tbe  note  c€  H.  Thiers,  he  did  so 
upon  the  aasumptioa  of  bis  ovm  uuqnes- 
tionable  popularity.  He  dropped  the  office 
of  advoeate  or  apologist  for  Thiers.  He 
threw  tbe  guarantee  m  his  own  char 
itetwem  pnUic  su^ieion  and  the  ex- 


ister,  not  doubting  fiir  a  tdomoM,  tliat  in 
tbe  presence  of  tbe  people  kt  slotMl  tbe 
higher.  He  almost  darM  them  to  doubt 
tbe  word  of  one  to  whom,  as  to  tbe  peo- 
ple's tribuae.  M.  Thiers  had  addressed  an 
mritstion  to  assist  at  the  council-board 
pon  the  moat  solemn,  perhaps  the  moat 
awful  occasion,  on  which  the  ministers  of 

great  country  ever  aat:  for  Peace  and 
War  buns  in  tbe  balance  of  their  delibera' 
tion,  and  Leon  Faucher  held  the  scale 

The  election  of  Corbeil  was  decided 
against  tbe  Editor  of  the  '  Courier  Fran- 
eais,'  and  JournaliMn,  and  the  man  whom 
Journalism  had  made  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  received  each  a  blow  that  neither 
has  since  recovered.  J'or  it  at  once  re- 
vealed  the  weakness,  from  which  both  had 
been  some  time  suffering. 

But  su[^x>9ing  Journalism,  as  we  Just 
now  said,  to  have  itself  created  the  Ann 
and  the  fortune  of  Thiers,  he  maj  possibly 
be  thought  not  wholly  devoid  of  some  ex- 
I,  if,  at  a  latM-  period,  the  attempt  to 
misapply  an  agency  never  before  ansuc- 
cessiiil,  led  him  into  grave  mistakes,  inju- 
if  not  fatal  to  his  repotatiou.  What 
is  of  tiutre  importance,  however — we  would 
if  any  such  excuse  is  to  be  ofiend  fiir 
the  Press,  which  allowed  itself  to  he  flat- 
tered into  a  desertion  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  it  by  the  public,  for  a  glittering  alaance  - 
with  power  I 

The  bait  was  atrong.  A  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet is  usually  deemed  tbe  highest  object  of 
political  amlntimi ;  but  think  of  a  seat  in  a 
tribunal  raised  by  the  cabinet  above  its  own 
bead,  '  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself  I'  Think  of  substSD- 
tial  rule,  without  responsibility :  indepen- 
dent of  majorities  in  parliament,  indepen- 
dent of  the  kJDg,  nay,  independent  c^the 


people  I  dependent  upon  no  one;  i 
able  to  nobody ;  a  self-created,  self-sustained 
corporation,  enjoying  anomalous  place  and 
unparalleled  power,  simply  because  it  was 
believed  to  be  faithful  and  sincere.  A 
memorable  lesson  is  tsught  in  the  result  of 
a  cheat  of  thid  kind.  Here  is  a  body  vriiicfa, 
finding  itself  thus  the  absolute  leader,  dii«c> 
tor,  and  governor  of  a  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  no  voice  hut  through  itself, 
presumes  to  barter  with  a  minister  for  the 
unseen,  undefined,  but  everywhere  ielt, 
throb  of  the  popular  he«t,  and  suddenly 
discovers  itself  in  one  moment  stripped  of 
the  power  it  had  considered  ont  of  reach 
and  nnaasailable  :  and  that  by  the  same  im- 
palpaUe  silent  withdrawal  of  confidence, 
which,  wanting  external  forms  of  expres- 
sion, is  the  more  complete,  because  it  abowa 
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Do  &M  to  wbicb  to  appeal,  no  ear  to  liear 
MpMRance  oraubmiasion. 

Xet  us  now.  before  we  proceed  fiirther, 
cute  without  reaerve  one  great  object  that 
ir«  baTfl  tn  pKocI aiming  ibat  tbe  Paris 
Prai!S  to  whose  transcendent  power  to  a 
racent  period  we  have  afforded  aiich  striking 
evidence,  ia  now  in  a  oomparatiTely  ftlleh 
■tatB.  We  do  »o,  then,  because  it  bas,  since 
its  dethronement,  in  company  with  M 
Thiers, preHched  anuncrringcmMde against 
England.  Because,  whatever  the  theme, 
^nsn  (jueetion.  Right  of  search,  Chinese 
or  AAgban  war,  Belgian  treaty,  Barcelona 
nvolt,  its  tone  baa  been  invariably  the 
•ame.  BecauBe,  to  the  present  hour,  the 
Paris  Journals,  without  exception,  some 
iBSidtously,  tbe  most  part  openly,  endeaTour 
to  BOW  the  seeds  of  hitler  hostility  in  the 
beartaofFreoicbinen  against  England.  £e- 
CMse,  did  that    Presi    posaesa    snflicient 

Sower,  did  it  retain  uiy  tbmg  like  its  old  in- 
uence,  Eur<^  would  at  diis  moment  be 
in  the  pangs  and  throes  of  a  convulsion,  to 
which  we  apply  no  epithet  because  we  can- 
not find  one  capable  of  marking  how  tetri- 
blesucha'convulsion  would  he.  Still,  no 
doubt,  these  JomnaJs  poaaess  in  a  minor 
^gtee  the  capacity  to  do  harm,  which  diey 
are  exercising  to  its  fullest  extent;  but 
every  unprincipled  word  and  deed  of  theirs, 
lies  like  a  block  in  tbe  way  of  a  return  to 
the  great  position  they  once  held. 

Now  tins  doctrine  of  Hatred  to  England 
does  not  arise  from,  a  conaciousneas  c^  wil- 
ful wrong  or  injury  inflicted  upon  France, 
Jbr  never  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  the 
two  countries  do  French  and  British  inter- 
ests leas  dash  than  at  tbe  present  moment. 
Fru>Ce  is  allowed  to  pursue  without  re- 
monatranoe  her  course  of  conquest  in  Afti- 
ea.  Her  ports  are  alive  with  ship-buildert, 
Wid  she  is  prepsring  to  rival  England  upon 
Ibe  seas  ;  Pot,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  hostility, 
but  in  fair  and  honourable  concourse;  Even 
upon  Eaaterrl  ground,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed they  conld  never  join,  we  And  British 
and  French  diplomacy  united  band  la  hand 
to  efiect  a  common  object ;  while  at  the 
joint  bidding  of  Baron  de  Bourquenay  and 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  a  combined  French 
and  British  fleet  lately  steered  to  the  coast 
of  Syria.  It  is  not  then  from  claafaing  in- 
terests, or  interests  likely  to  clash,  that  the 
so-called  representatives  of  public  opinion 
in  Fratice  keep  up  tbia  incessant  din  and 
iargoo  against  their  English  neighbours. 
Tb«re  wei  a  tisie,  indeed,  when  l^tred  of 
Frenchmen  formed  part  of  the  people's 
vulgar  creed  at  this  side  the  channel,  and 
if  the  people  at  the  other  side  allowed  their 
minds  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  former 


wars,  it  is  possible  tbat  we  raigbt  find  col- 
ourable reasons  for  traditional  dislike.  For- 
tunately for  the  peace  of  mankind,  the  ani- 
mosities tif  nations  towards  each  other  are 
short-litBd.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Prussians  and  Frenchmen  were  alter- 
nately friends  and  foes ;  and  France  and 
Auslris,  after  two  centuries  of  conflict, 
shook  hands  and  fought  side  by  side.  The 
Year  1880  proved  howreadily  fifteen  years 
of  peace  had  smoothed  over  the  baming 
discords  of  the  Napoleon  wars,  fbr  never 
did  John  Bull  with  more  earnest  cordiality 
rhmst  out  his  honest  hand  to  the  foe  whom 
he  bad  fought  and  forgiven,  than  when  tbe 
Revolution  of  July  showed  France  radiant 
with  glorious  triumph,  unstained  by  populir 
misdeeds ;  white  France,  to  ber  honour  be 
it  spoken,  in  the  happiness  of  a  heart  elevat- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  great  and  good 
actions,  accepted  that  hand,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  long  peace  was  laid.  We  fer- 
Tently  pray  that  it  may  be  lasting ! 

It  is  not,  then,  from  clashing  interests,  nor 
ftom  traditional  dislike,  that  the  organs  of 
pc^alar  feeling  would  make  the  popular 
voice  cry  Hatred  to  England.  But  let  us 
nfier  some  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of 
that  hostility  of  which  wo  speak,  before  we 
proceed  to  chsractenze  its  motivee,  and 
'notu  the  reaults  that  it  has  worked. 

We  had  prepared  a  series  of  extracts 
fi-om  the  Journals  whose  titles  ara  prefixed 
tn  this  article,  when  a  late  number  of  the 
'Journal  das  D^bats'  was  put  nito  our 
bands.  This  paper  is  the  organ  of  the 
Sonlt-Guiiot  mmistry,  ftnd  enjoys,  it  ts  said, 
the  favour  of  tbe  coiirc  It  is  most  ably 
cooduetod,  and  ii  certainly  the  first  paper 
in  France.  We  ara  not  to  oonchide  fttim 
tb'u  high  linof  titles  to  reject,  that  it  is 
afibcted  vrith  any  inordinate  leanings  to- 
warda  Bngland.  As  we  mention  this  Jour- 
nal, we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  in 
some  degree  the  Order  of  ourremarks  for 
the  purpoae  of  lUUng,  that  the  outcry 
raised  against  England  in  -Prance,  because 
of  the  treaty  of  July,  waa  sanctioned  by  tbe 
respectable  aothuaity  of  tbe  '  D^bats;'  and 
aJthovgh,  having  «t  first  encouraged  M. 
Thiers  in  hia  impolitic  career,  it  snbse- 
quently  saw  resaon  to  change  its  course, 
yet,  notwitlstandiag  its  support  of  a  minis- 
try supposed  to  be  willing  to  cuttirate 
friendly  relaticns  with  Great  Britain,  we 
still  find  it  omits  no  occasidn  which  presents 
itself,  of  marking  any  of  «ar  troubles  ft 
home  or  disamera  abroad,  as  proof  of  s^U 
deeper  erile  and  lasa  a.Voidable  miafortanes. 
In  a  number  a  fow  daya  prttvinoa  to  that 
from  mhiek  we  are  now  about  to  qaoie,  we 
find,  for  example,  a  prophecy  of  the  imme- 
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disu  MipBTBtion  <rf  Canwia  from  ttie  motbiar- 
GOODtry.  It  is  true  tbat  sucb  indicBtionB  i^ 
hostility  noTov  break  out  into  unseemly  ex- 
[iresBiuBB :  there  is  no  breach  of  etrnvenanct  : 
no  ill  atannera :  the  language  u  courtly 
and  policed,  and  the  articles  march  witn 
the  Botemn  air  of  a  page  of  Qibbon.  Nev- 
erlheleu,  the  inferential  blovr  is  intsuded 
to  be  aa  telling  aa  bd  extravagant  denun- 
ciation of  the  '  National'  pronounced  with 
the  wild  air  of  a  Sibyl :  aod  In  reality  it  ig 
morase. 

Yet  the  boetility  of  other  Jonmals  sooat- 
herods  Herod,  that  the  *  Dfibats'  ia  obliged 
to  aasnm«  the  arbiter  elegaiUiantm,  and  sup- 
plicate them,  when  tfaey  speak  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  desoend  to  the  language  of 
the  Halle  (the  Paris  BiHingngste).  The 
occasion  which  had  drawn  forth  the  partic- 
ular burst  of  vulgar ly-ezprested  rage  re- 
jiroved  by  the  '  Debau'  was  Lord  Aber- 
deen'a  letter  to  tho  Lords  of  tfae  Admiralty 
in  relation  to  the  right  of  search  by  British 
cruiaers  on  the  African  coast.  As  we  shall 
pnpoaely  abstain  from  expressing  opinions 
upon  intricate  subjects,  because  their  dts- 
eusaioD  would  lead  as  too  farfrom  the  point 
»o  which  wo  purposely  confine  onnelves, 
we  oFTer  no  opinion  upon  the  letter  of  that 
noble  lord,  tt  may  be  observed,  however, 
tfa&t  no  doct)  man  t  could  be  lesa  calculated 
to  provoke  from  the  enemies  of  Bneland^ 
i^Mtever  it  might  suggest  to  her  friends, 
the  language  which  we  shall  leave  the 
coartiy  French  organ  to  characterize. 

"We  think  that  we  ought  to  protest,  tn  onr 
own  accomii  and  at  our  own  risk  and  peril,  dd 
b^alf  even  of  the  French  Press,  against  ibe 
mode  in  which  certain  journals,  whether  they 
belong  or  do  not  ielong  lo  the  opponlJon,  have 
received  Lord  Abenieea'a  letter  lo  tha  Lords  of 
the  Admiraky.  Were  we  at  war  with  Ejigland ; 
were  the  EngliA  nation  a  natioii  of  Iraitors,  of 
liars,  of  outlaws;  w«re  its  eovemment  a  gov- 
•rament  of  pirates:  this  womd not  be  a  Tvascn, 
mpposiog  an  ectof  jnsiice  to  have  escaped  from 
•nch  a  nation  and  such  a  govemmeni,  lo  div 
credit  the  aci,  aod  make  it  the  text  for  ontponi- 
>|)gs  of  ioBuIt  and  declamation.  Lord  Aberdeen 
rraakly  ackaowledges  that  ceriaiu  abuses  have 
been  committed  in  ezecuiioa  of  the  means  em- 
ployed lo  suppress  iha  slave-trade:  ke  points 
litem  ont  to  the  Lcxds  of  the  Admiralty:  he  di- 
rects the  latter  to  imvent  their  recnrrenee  by 
iiMtroetiona  to  the  offietTs  of  the  English  navy, 
■oore  strict,  and  mote  conforraable  to  the  ri^t* 
rfnations.  This  letter— we  say  apaiii,  though 
we  should  draw  down  upon  oursefves  an  ava- 
lanche of  calamnies  and  insults— is  marked  by 
a  tone  of  moderaiioa  aod  sincerity  which  does 
nooour  to  the  British  minister.  He  has  the  true 
dignity  to  acknowledse  his  ftulit,  and  to  take 
the  meaaorea  needfm  tin  repatring  them ;  and 
ihiiii  thtf  oeeasloQ  selected  by  certain  journals 
lo  cry  J}eath.  and  Hatred  to  ih*  EngliA  and 
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tiitir  OitoemiMnt !  What  aon  of  rrautaticn  do 
we  wish  to  have  in  the  world  1  What  Ls  the 
otgeci  aimed  at  by  this  absurd  and  gnilty  Ti» 
lenee  I  Is  it  to  put  our  country  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  rights  of  oBiions  1  Af\er  all,  no  govem- 
metit,  no  people,  is  iofallible.  A  country  is  lia- 
ble  to  be  mvolved  hy  its  agents  in  grave  faults. 
But  this,  among  civilized  nations,  does  not  in- 
stantly drag  down  fury  and  war.  They  do  not 
'  isott,  they  do  not  cry  vengeabce.  The  ii^nred 
party  demands  justice  by  diplama  tic.  means. 
Suppodog'  a  naucMi  had  grave  com[HainIa  to 
against  us,  should  we  suffer  it  lo  exact 
reparation  with  insults  and  menace  on  its  lips  1 
Should  we  be  more  disposed  to  render  it  justice, 
because  it  treated  as  as  pirates  and  j>lanaerers  I 
because  it  told  us  everyday  that  it  hates  nsT 
that  it  wishes  us  ill,  that  it  invokes  against  a* 
all  the  scourges  of  earth  and  heaven?  Foraneh 
is  the  fine  patriotism  that  certain  of  our  joamals 
exhibit  with  shameful  inveteracy.  It  is  not  pot 
iiics  they  deal  in,  it  is  hate  ana  anger  they  dl»- 

Soige:  tbinking  doutrtleaa  that  they  wonld  rra- 
er  a  great  service  to  France,  if  tb^  could  inoo- 
ulate  It  with  thair  own  Uind  pasaicoa.  Vft 
repeat  and  maintain,  that  if  Fiance  were  at  war 
w»h  Englandt  >>  would  yet  become  two  great 
ipect  and  do  justice  to  each  other. 


object  is  not  to  drive  two  people  i 

frightrul  war,  etseDiially  injure  the  cause  that 
they  preleod  (o  supporu  Moderation,  coolness, 
dignity,  give  weight  to  redamatioos:  fury  dis- 
credits [Qem  and  brings  tbem  into  suspirioa. 
To  insult  b  not  to  negotiate.  Every  neo^e 
have  their  honour  to  daend,  and  what  justice 


its  pride  which  is  brought  in  question, 
word,  what  do  they  desire?  what  do  the  j«u- 
□als  wish,  that  every  morning  braodish  their 
swords  against  Eogland?  Treatiesaiein  nisi- 
ence.  Wedonoi  speak  of  the  nreaty  of  1841: 
it  is  not,  it  will  not  be,  ratified ;  it  is  as  a  dead 
letter  to  Fiance.  This  is  a  point  which  no  ooe 
will  farther  dare  to  bring  in  qnesdoo.  Bat  there 
are  treaties  which  we  have  ugned,  Whidi  we 
have  ratified,  the  otwervanee  ofwbieh  we  have 
obtained  from  several  other  powers,  which  wa 
have  oorselvcs  executed  without  dispute  for 
eleven  ^ears,  and  against  which  objecliou  liia 
only  anaen  within  these  tea  mootha.  7mii  U 
faitV 

*  It  may .  pecfaapa,  be  a*  well  to  stdijoin  tin  an- 
ginal: "  Noua  croyoni  devoir  prolcMer,  pournoue 
comptc  el  &n<iariac|uei«t  peri!*, dans  I'iniertt  ntiow 
dclaprusfl  fr(uitBiati,coDtrBlaaiini£radonleert«iiu 
jaurDBUi.qu'itstoienl  da  TOppmitiiHi  ntfw'iJt  n'm 
mentpas,  ont  BccusilU  la  Idtrc  adiaaste  par  Lord 
Aberdeen  Bux  lords  da  I'amirauie.  Fumoai-aona 
en  guerre  btec  I'Aagletain,  la  nation  anflaiw  fll- 
elle  line  nation  de  Irallrei,  da  perfidea,  da  gen  k 
exieminer,  e(  son  goursrnement  an  goavaneaisal 
de  pirstea,  ea  ns  scrait  paa  uae  raiaon,  si  un  ^m  de 
jasiicc  echappait  k  une  parcille  nalioa  el  inn  paisil 
roiKfrnemeni,  pour  danalursr  ««t  acta  at  poer  )• 
&ire  lerrir  daleilalun  dibordameiMi  d'iDuuraa  al 
de  declamations.  Lord  Abardeea  raeeoout  ftan> 
chemeai  que  dta  abna  oat  aa  fai  daqa  rrrirrsitkin 
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Ay  I  Vaila  lefmt.  Prom  the  year  1831, 
"  whan  FroDce  sad  England,  by  a  treaty  for 
tbi  supprsMion  of  the  alava  trade,  coqb*- 
crated  the  holy  friendship  (not  to  call  it 
ordinary  alltanca)  sprung  from  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  to  within  &  period  of  ten 
months,  not  one  word  of  senons  complaint 
Was  heard  from  the  noouthi  of  those  journali, 
who,  t«  icpeat  the  language  just  quoted, 
aow  cry  '  Death  and  Hatred  to  the  £  oglish 
and  their  Government ;'  who  '  diagorge 
hatred  and  rage ;'  who  '  insult  but  do  not 
negotiate  ;'  who  '  push  the  two  nations  on 
to  war ;'  but  who  in  al!  this  do  themselves 
an  injury,  which  had  better  also  be  describ- 
es in  the  language  of  the  Journal  from 
which  we  hmveao  largely  drawn, 
"  We  are  convinced  that  it"  i 
adopted  by  the  Journals]  "  lends 
.  pass  for  a  pen[de  who  only  listen  to  their  pas- 
rions;  who  act  but  in  obedieoee  to  blind  <"- 
■tincia:  to-day  raised  to  enthusiasm  for 
cause,  to-morrow  for  another:  always  disposed 
to  Tiotent  means,  and  incapable  of  waiting  the 
cooelunons  of  time,  ofjastice,  and  orreaaon." 

This  appeal,  from  its  impasaioned  style 
so  remarVable  in  the  '  D6bata,'  ia,  aa  the 
reader  may  have  ohaerved,  addressed  not 
meraly  to  Jonmals  of  the  opposition,  but 
to  those  which  are  not  of  the  opposi^on. 
It  is  addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  Press, 
and  with  reason ;  for  the  paper  the  moat 
untiring  in  its  abuse  of  England,  ia  the  pro- 
feBsedly  Conservative  and  Louis-Philippeist 
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dM  (DoyMs  satployi*  poor  lepriraor  l>  tniiM  dM 
necrcil  U  1m  u£ds1b  anx  lordt  da  I'Bininaifl  {  il 
(iifan  ceui-ci  ena^preieaix  It  retour  par  dec  in- 
slructiana  plui  netle*  M  pliu  canfonnet  su  droit 
dn  {ins,  adraaseM  tax  omciera  de  la  m&rine  Bog- 
laiaa.  Cetia  laUrc,  noui  \t  dirons  cncare  quaad 
now  detriona  nuirer  aur  nana  une  aratancbe  de 
(wtomiilsa  «t  d'oulra^j  eat  emprctnce  d'un  [on  de 
nadantion  m  de  ainoerite  qui  hit  bonneur  bd 
niniatra  biiiannique ;  il  y  a  de  la  vraia  dipiiii  ft 
KTBDCr  aaa  toria  (I  k  preadn  laa  neaure 
HUMS  pour  laa  reparar;  itvaita  I'ttctuiatt ._  _ 
loiu^MU'iuiw  dUiiitxidfour  critr  JUort  tt  BainM 
stix  A%gtait  el  a  Icta  OottverntineiU !  CLuelle 
reputation  vautoni-noua  done  aroir  dana  le  monde  1 
Quel  eat  ia  but  anqoal  on  lend  pal  Ml  absurdes  el 
eoupablea  vicjenceal  £at-ce  de  hire  melira  notre 
paya  hora  du  droit  dei  gena  1 

'' Aprdi  toot,  Bucnn  gourernement,  aucune  nation 
e'en  inrsillible.  Tin  pa^s  eat  eipoie  k  Aire  annge 
par  aaa  aeen*  dana  dea  faain  grarea.  Entre  nationa 
eiTilia^ea  eela  n'entraine  paa  auaaitdt  la  tartUT  et  la 
fnerra.    On  na  aWege  w  ^ 

panee.  La  partie  le^e  da 
voles  diploinatlqaea. 
(rieb  k  fairs  valoir 
ijil'dla  en  axizeatla  reparati 
■Mala  boucRel  Beriong- 
klenrrMdrejuaUee,  qnand  elle  noua  traiterait  da 
forbana  »  de  pillarda,  ^uand  die  noui  dirnii  loui  In 
joori  qn'elle  noua  hait,  qu'elle  noua  vent  du  innl, 
qu'dla  appella  aur  noua  toua  lea  flenui  du  ciel  el  de 
la  terra  7  Oar  vollit  le  brnu  psirioiiime  que 
diploiGQt,  avea  un  acbarncnient  bonteux,  cedaint 


damande  Jnatics  par  lea 
ai  une  nation  arait  dea 
re  nnua,  BOufTririona-nous 


ptint.  'Lb  Prwae,'  caodwMd  by  the  survivor 
tu  the  unhappy  dispute  which  sacrificed  the 
life  of  Annand  CarreL  Even  tbe  '  Nation- 
al,' which  the  other  day  commenced  one  of 
its  murky  pieces  of  declamation,  by  atatiag 
that  it  designedly  preached  Hatred  of  Eng-  I 
land,  is  not  more  hostile  to  us  than  ia  tbts 
peltry  receptacle  of  cfa&teau  gossip.  The  i 
one,  to  be  sure,  is  vehement,  as  becomes  a 
war-breathing  reiNiblicsn ;  tha  other,  cap- 
lious  and  carping,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
bat  hU*  coterie,  which  fancies  it  is  cutting, 
when  merely  spiteful,  and  dreams  of  being 
wise  and  learned  while  erudite  ooly  in  the 
small  talk  of  efiete  diplomatists :  of  each 
diplomatisu  as  would,  hke  M.  de  Salrandy, 
make  the  fates  of  nations  to  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  a  successful  soldier,  and 
the  representative  of  tbe  Tbnnie  of  tbe 
Barricades,  should  grimace  antiqualed  eti- 
quette !  ' 

We  have  thus  shown,  and  that  from  no 
partial  source,  that  DeatA  and  Hatred  to 
England  is  almost  universally  the  doctrine 
of  the  Paris  Press.  The  date  of  several  , 
months  assigned  by  the  '  Debate,'  relates  to  | 
the  subject  upon  which  that  hatred  mani- 
fests itseUl  InpoiDtoffaot,itisU)  be  dated 
frqm  the  signature  of  tbe  trea^  of  July. 
We  do  not  stop  to  examine  that  act  Tlie 
justification  of  its  manner  dmends  upon  the 
charge  against  M.  Thiers  of  seeking  delay 
with  tbe  view  of  juggling  the  <|uestiou, 
which  be  was  pledged  to  settle  only  in  con- 

denoajournaal.  Cen'catpaa  dalBpalitiqaequ*ila 
font,  c'ttl  4t  la  kaint  tl  dtu  cMi  fu'iit  ddgoranit, 
crofanta  aanadoutequ'ila  rendrmient  un  grand  aer- 
riee  i,  U  Fraoca,  a'ila  pouTaient  lui  falKputBgeT  le* 
paaaiona  aTeugle*  qu  il*  reaaencenL 
"  Noas  diaoaa,  noua,  et  nou*  tenon*  k  te    redire, 

Joe  la  France,  ni-elle  en  gnern  avee  I'Angleterre, 
•arait  enooradigne  dedeux  grande*  nMtona  de  >« 
reapeclcieldeaerendn  juAioa.  Ntnu  avoni  d'ail- 
leiuiuaaltKeDielif  murprDUatar  eootra  lea  deplor- 
ablea  eiageratioii*  d'on*  partie  de  Is  prcaae.  11  eat 
erideni  que  cm  esageniioas,  aj  eue*  n'ont  pa* 
pour  but  depouiser  le*  deux  peupleaiuna  guem 
affreuie,  nuiaent  eaaenlieltanlEnl  a  la  cause  i)u'on 

Srftend  lerrir.  La  moderation,  le  sang-froid,  la 
ignite  donnent  du  poids  aux  rJelamatiooa -,  la 
tilreut  Isa  lend  auapeuea  et  lea  deciMita.  InaaltrT 
n'aat  paa  nigoeiar.  CbBqoepeujdaa  eon  bonaeur  A 
dafendre,  et  c*  <j<te  la  juitiee  tu  lea  bona  pracedca 
obdeodraienl  aiaement  d'nne  nation,  aUa  1*  r«fiue  i 
etl'outnge.  C'eatalorssoB  Drgneilqiii 
le.  Clue  veut^n,eoan  atol  1  qoe  vealeBi 
leajournaui  qui  brandiisent  toua  let  malina  leuc 
'pe<  centre  I'Angleterre  1  D  v  *  dea  iraiiis.  Nau 
le  parlona  p**  du  lrail£  do  1811 ;  11  n'eat  paa  raiifie, 
I  ne  le  sera  pas ;  il  e«t  cotnme  non  avena  pour  la 
Frnnee.  C'eat qnpoioi queperfonne n'oacnii plu* 
lOndoat*.  Maiail  yade*  Iniiia  qua  noua 
,  tignfa,  que  noua  aron*  mtJU*,  qua  noua 
fait  oceepier  par  plualeun  antte*  pniaaaneea, 
-     " neuia*  aana  brail 


paadani  ooia  ana,  «t  centra  leaquels  « 
qiu  depuis  dix  moil.    Voila  le  mil" 
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^unctioa  with  tb«  otbor  Powen.  Hit  deal- 
ing w!tb  Ifaa  Prew  is  wbu  we  bar«  to  do 
with,  and  with  that  alone.  We  will 
go  back  aliule,  the bett«r  to  undentand this. 

When  in  February,  1840,  M.  thiera  ac- 
cepted  the  task  of  forniiog  an  Bdminiitra- 
ttoo,  he  plainljr  thought  that  he  could  rule 
tbe  country  through  the  Fraw.  The  posi- 
tion of  parliea  in  tbe  C  bamber  of  Deputies 
was  at  that  time  aucb,  that,  to  use  hi*  own 
exprouion,  a  majority  exbted  for  no  one  ; 
and,  except  under  the  preaaure  of  aonie 
paramount  alarm,  aucfa  is  perhepa  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  that  body.  So  conscious  are 
parties  iheraselves  of  the  fact,  that  when- 
ever an  emeute  takes  place,  or  tbe  Police 
effect  the  arrest  of  suspected  indiTiduals, 
tbe  whisper  rune  that  the  eutboritiea  thom- 
eelves  bsTo  artfully  set  plota  in  motion  in 
order  to  alarm  t^e  deputies,  and  so  paralyse 
opposition.  Nay,  it  it  said  to  be  a  part  of 
state  policy  to  stir  the  national  guarda,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  sbc^eei>- 
ara,  with  a  slight  vibration  ;  the  Tomblinga 
of  an  earthquake :  enough  to  make  tbem 
shoulder  their  euds,  fling  off  their  torpor, 
and  persuade  uieinselvea  that  they  alone 
stand  between,  not  the  throne  and  republi- 
canism, but  shopocracy  and  the  plunder  of 
boutiquea.  Whether  these  anrmiaea  be 
merely  the  capricioua  inveutioDS  of  lively 
but  dissatisfied  spirits  ;'  or,  whether,  from 
the  strange  coincidence  of  attentats  just  oc- 
curring, as  Ibey  usually  have  done,  on  the 
eve  of  tbe  opening  of  the  Cbambera,  and 
in  time  to  aSbrd  a  graceful  gloom  to  the 
royal  speech,  suspicions  are  suggested; 
certain  it  is,  that  M.  Thiers  was  not  long  in 
office  before  he  raised  a  storm  over  the 
beads  of  the  deputies,  which  soon  made 
them  sit  too  close  together  for  dirision. 
The  Journals  suplied  the  wind  with  which 
this  potent  .^kilns  clouded  the  political 
horizon.  Tbe  bland  opening  of  hit  minis- 
terial career  did  not  even  reveal  that  little 
cloud,  small  as  your  hand,  which  portends 
tbe  hurricane.  He  humbly  proclaimed  him- 
self a  peace-maker ;  told  the  deMties  that 
be  bad  not  the  majority  ;  assured  them  that 
be  came  to  seek  a  majority ;  and  with '  bated 
breath  and  whispering  faumbleoeaa '  looked 
for  a  trial.  For  a  loan-  time  be  coquetted 
with  tbe  Bigbt,  and  with  tbs  Left  How 
bappy  couldhebe  witbeitbarl  But  while 
be  threw  out  obscure  hints  of  fkvour  to  the 
Parti-Mold,  and  then  to  tbe  Pani-Odillon- 
Barrot,  he  employed  himself  actively  in 
erectiog  the  materials  of  a  pressure  from 
without,  sufficiently  strong,  by  rendering 
him  VhommenfceMiairt  (again  touse  hisown 
phrase)  to  place  both  bMween  his  legs,  he 
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holding  the  reins.  And  then,  Babold  how 
he  should  make  them  scamper  rosad  the 
Chamber,  to  the  delight  of  the  gallery  folk, 
and  tbe  country  at  large  ! 

In  looking  back  to  this  period,  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  M.  Thiers,  within  the 
space  of  a  few.  months,  from  baring  almost 
as  little  help  from  tbe  Newspapera  as  M. 
Ouizot  has  at  present  (and  that  is  sufficieotly 
scanty  in  all  conscience),  contrived  to  com- 
mand their  almost  undivided  support  We 
do  not  say  that  be  corrupted  the  French 
Press  by  bribing  it  with  roouey ;  but  he 
flattered,  seduced,  and  bamboozled  it.  To 
some  of  his  means,  H.  Leon  Feucber  has 
already  afforded  ua  a  cltte.  We  are  going 
to«xb)bitother8.  While  we  acknowledge 
frankly  that  we  acquit  literary  men  in  the 
Public  Press  of  France  of  the  cotitamin»- 
tion  of  the  bribe,  we  have*  good  evidence 
that  the  scruples  of  the  ministers  would 
not  have  saved  these  men  from  tbe  insult  of 
an  ofiar.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  tbe  diiappearsoce  from  the  field  of  tb« 
'  Journal  do  Paris  '  afford  this  evidence  : 
circumstances  curious  in  themselves,  and 
worthy  of  being  better  known. 

Long  after  tbe  Journals  in  opposition  had 
slackened  their  fire,  a  battery  was  kept  up 
from  this  print :  professedly  of  the  MoK 
party.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  public, 
tbe  'Journal'  disappeared  one  morning: 
taking  that  kiitd  of  laconic  and  unceremo- 
nious leave  which  a  retiring  newspaper, 
with  Dotbing  better  to  ofier,  presents  when 
it  announces  to  its  subscribers  that '  heace- 
fonb  it  merges  in,'  &c.,  and  prays  the  traa^ 
fer  of  future  subscriptions  to  its  most  d^ 
terring  successor. 

The  '  Journal  de  Paris  '■  disappearing  in 
its  chariot  of  fire,  lefl  its  taantle  to  the 
'  Commerce.'  Somi  time  aflerwards  the 
then  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  H. 
Cousin,  was  significantly  asked,  what  busi- 
neas  such  a  aentlemac,  naming  the  editor 
of  the  late  '  Jonmal  de  Paris,' bad  to  do  ia 
calling  upon  him  tbe  minister.  To  which 
the  minister  gave  tbe  unsatisfactory  r«p1y, 
that  as  tbe  gentleman  in  question,  having 
abandoned  politics,  was  desirous  of  going 
to  tbe  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  study,  be 
had  called  upon  him  for  a  passport,  as  well 
as  for  some  pecuniary  assistance,  which 
was  accorded.  Et  vmid  tout.  The  pecu- 
niary aasistanco  cuinoided  so  awkwardly 
with  tbe  abandonment  of  politics,  that  the 
affair  became  a  subject  of  comment  for  a 
time,  and  was  then  in  a  ftir  way  to  be  for- 
gotten. Unfortunately  for  the  reputation 
of  all  parties  concerned,  however.  wh«a  ths 
Budget  came  to  be  discussed  in  tbe  ensuing 
session,  an  itnm  appeared  attached  to  tha 
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name  of  this  g«iitlnnan,  who  hsd  prored 
his  davotion  to  Literature  by  the  abandon- 
Dient  of  JounialiHni ;  and  tbeiletn  pnrpeit- 
ed  to  be  on  account  of  a  political  tnuBion. 
Nowthia  miaaion  turead  out  tbe  moat  curi- 
oua  pait  of  the  afiur.  Our  readera  are 
aware  that  the  colonies  aend  repreientatJTea 
to  the  Chambers,  and  the  mission  with 
which  the  ci-devant  editor  was  charged,  was 
toprepareiheway  for  the  return  of  a  certain 
friend  of  the  government.  At  this  time  the 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  cal- 
culating upon  the  support  of  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, had  become  extremely  active;  and 
in  o^er  to  satisfy  their  demanda,  a  commis- 
aion,  with  the  Dnr  de  Broglie  at  ita  head, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  tbe  beat  me- 
thod of  effecting  emancipation.  The  gov- 
emmenl  by  that  act  allowed  it  to  be  under, 
etood.that  they  were  Opposed  to  slavery, 
and  only  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge of  prudent  means  for  it*  ^MlttioD. 
But  what  Govera  w^  suspicion  tbe  whole 
story  with  which  we  are  entertaining  our 
readers  isi  that  the  ground  which  the  ox- 
editor  of  tbe  '  JoLimal  de  Paris '  was  in- 
structed to  pat  forward  in  hia  advocacy  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  government  candi- 
date tn  die  representation  of.Guadaloupe, 
waa  3%«  hottitity  of  that  eaatdidate  to  N^o 
BtitancipatiiM,  as  proved  by  an  essay  against 
emancipation  written  by  him,  and  published 
in  a  govemment  magazine  called  tbe  '  Ke- 
vue  oe  Paris.'  Thus,  while  open  this  par- 
ticular question  of  negro  emancipation,  M. 
Thiers  was  playing  the  liberal  at  home,  he 
had  hia  agent  at  work  in  the  eame  instant 
with  the  planters  abroad,  appealing  to  the 
evidence  of  a  periodical  in  tne  interest  erf' 
his  government  in  proof  of  his  hostility 
that  question  !  that  agent  being  an  enemy 
bought  off,  and,  so  soon  as  bought,  spiked, 
tliat  he  might  not  have  tbe  means  of  any 
further  damaging  his  master. 

Tn  the  same  spirit  the  game  went  on. 
While  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  awaited  one 
editor,  and  a  mission  to  the  coloniee  another, 
an  evening  journal,  tbe  '  Messager,'  was 
bought  up,  under  the  pretext  that  an  even- 
ing organ  was  required  by  the  goverometit 
forthe  reception  of  official  communications, 
the '  Moniteur '  not  being  sufficiently  ample 
for  such  purpose.  The  real  truth  was,  that  it 
had  become  important  to  a  minister, -who 
meant  to  govern  by  the  PresSj  to  secure  un- 
der hia  direct  control  some  evening  paper, 
of  considerable  influence,  and  to  add  to 
that  influence  by  the  reputation  of  access 
early  to  information.  Toe  evening  papers 
in  Paris  are  not  published  before  eigbl 
o'clock  :  generally  later.  One  alone  pos- 
•Msed  the  important  privilege  of  being 


sold  in  the  theatres,  the '  Moniteur  Parisien.' 
At  the  aame  rime  with  the  '  Messager  '  this 
too  was  secured  ;  and  between  it  and  tbe 
'Mesaager'  was  divided  the  monopoly. 
How  important  a  monopoly.  Englishmen 
can  hardly  fcnow  I  Between  the  perform- 
ance of  the  first  and  second  piece  at  all 
the  Paris  theatres,  the  Newspaper  is  looked 
for :  in  the  interval  when  the  talte  requires 
some  means  of  diatraeiion  it  conies  in  :  it 
fills  up  tbe  vacuum,  which  in  Engli^  thea- 
tres is  snpplied  by  a  comic  song,  ch-  a  pea 
de  deux.  Then  one  exciting  line  falls  like 
a  spark  upon  French  enthusiasm  :  and  for 
excitements  who  so  ready  as  M.  Thiers  ! 
How  the  falseiy-Goncoeted  telegraphic  an< 
nouneement  that  "  Beyroot  had  fi  be  bom- 
barded nine  days,"  followed  by  .the  foct, 
that  •*  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  prepared  with 
sixty  thousand  men  to  drive  tne  English 
into  the  sea  "—-bow  that  intelligence,  in  tbe 
so  lately  become  official  '  Messager,'.  tum- 
bled into  the  parterre  of  tbe  Opera  I  blazed 
into  ttalU  and  iogtM  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^aise  1  and  awoke  the  thunders  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Ambigu, 
and  Frasooni's !  Then  was  Death  and 
Hatred  to  the  English  at  its  height,  Thiers 
in  his  glory,  and  the  Press  supreme.  Au- 
diences Bang  and  shouted  tbe  Marseillaiae 
with  the  air  of  a  man  out  of  humour,  who 
with  hia  hands  in  his  breeciws-pocketa 
whistles  B  tune.  When  audiences  became 
hoarse,  die  Orchestra  continued  en  arant 
marvlkoni,  it^iile  the  Actors  suspended  tbeir 
didogue  for  '  Victory  or  Death.'  And 
next  morning  the  grave  '  Constitutionnel ' 
would  call  all  this  the  wholesome  expres- 
sion of  public  feeling ! 

-  If  M.  Thiers  really  intended  War  at  this 
time,  he  took  a  strange  method  of  carrying 
out  his  intention.  Instead  of  secrecy  on 
the  part  of  the  cabinet,  all  was  publicity. 
Not  a  sentiment  was  uttered  ;  not  a  speech 
made  ;  not  a  resolution  adopted,  modified, 
or  abuidoned ;  but  all  was  regularly  deli- 
vered to  the  public  by  the  '  Conatitnrionnel,' 
'Courier  Fran^ais,'  and  'Siicle,'  of  the 
next  morning.  Before  it  was  tboroogbly 
known  that  in  addition  to  the  first-named 
paper,  of  which  M.  Thiers  was.pait  owner 
and  complete  dictator,  the  journal  of  M. 
Leon  Faucher  and  the  organ  of  OdiDon 
Barrot  had  been  won  over,  the  announce- 
ment of  liie  same  fact  in  the  three  together 
used  to  be  regarded  as  confirmation  from 
different  sonrces.  Of  the  position  in  which 
ihesejournaltatshadthus  placed  themselves, 
we  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  undue  harsh- 
ness. We  can  easily  fancy  three  editors 
each  eqaelly  anxious  to  convey  to  the  pnb. 
tic  his  intimacy  with  the  views  of  tfae  gov- 
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ernmest.  We  do aot  even  queatioa  the  power 
of  &a  able  editor  to  give  sound  political  ad- 
vice to  the  vrisestof  ministers.  Butanan, 
no  matter  bow  clever  or  reapectable,  ought 
not  ta  be  placed  ia  an  incompatible  situa- 
tioD..  An  editor  wholly  irraspoiuibte,  and 
whose  interest  it  is  to  tell  i bat  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  respousible  minister  to  con- 
ceal, is  the  last  man  to  be  intrusted  with 
state  secrets.  And  it  follows  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  editors,  rivals  in  their  own  depart- 
ment,  be  put  upon  a  par  in  iuforraatioD,  the 
keeping  of  secrets  in  such  circumstances 
must,  be  next  to  impossible.  Besides,  to 
tell  a  man,  who  is  the  servant  of  the  public 
upon  the  absolute  condition  of  providing 
the  public -with  early  information, — to  tell 
him  a  piece  of  news,  implies  upon  the  part 
of  the  member  of  the  government  commu- 
nicating it,  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  made 
Icnown.  But  tlie  false  position  on  both 
sides  could  not  be  concealed.  While  the 
editors  of  tbs  papers  were  to  appeanmce 
so  highly  honoured,  some  were  secretly- 
made  dupes.  Tliere  were  times  when  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  deceive  the  public 
aa  to  what  was  passing,  and  the  means  were 
at  hand  for  doing  so.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  palm  an  untruth  upon  the  Journal- 
ists, and  the  People  were  deceived.  This 
ought  to  satisfy  journalists  themselves,  that 
if  they  mean  to  serve  the  public  f&ithfuUy, 
they  ought  not  to  link  themselves  too  closely 
with  any  government,  but  maiDtaiD  a  watch- 
ful, jealous,  independent,  honourable  guard- 
WQ^hip  over  all. 

With  no  such  wise  ambition,  however, 
had  M.  Thiers  to  contend.  Uis  difficulties 
were  few,  and  easily  overstepped,  and  the 
result  we  thus  far  see.  The  doily  press  of 
France  was  at  this  piiint  of  time  almost 
solely  in  his  commmnu.  The  '  Constitution- 
nel,'  in  which  he  possesses  Hharea,  and  over 
which  he  holds  complete  control,  was  look- 
ed upon  aa  his  immediate  organ ;  the 
'Courier  FraD^ais,*  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  as  M.  Odillon  Barrot  was  good  enough 
to  postpone  electoral  reform  until  liberty 
should  have  been  secured  by  the  proposed 
Fortifications'  of  Paris,  the  '  Si£cle  '  which 
is  his  organ,  made  itself  Tbiers's  speaking- 
trumpet  to  the  ears  of  its  40,000  subscrib- 
ers. The  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  having 
those  aforesaid  Fortifications  in  view  as  its 
lighthouse  through  the  storm,  rode  gallAD^? 
over  the  breakers,  freely  giving  M,  Thiers 
the  helm,  until,  arriving  nearer  its  desired 

Krt,  a  royal  pilot  should  be  signalled  to 
.p  on  board,  and  dispossess  him.  The 
'  l^auonal,'  delighted  A  the  prospect  of 
war,  brought  up  the  republicans ;  afld  the 
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'  Commerce,'  headed  the  Bonapartista,  until, 
the  delusion  over,  it  drew  off  its  battationi, 
multerioff  agaiost  its  deceiver.  The  Le- 
gitimist Journals,  indeed,  sneered  at  such 
bourgeotse  chivalry,  and  the  '  Preaaa '  post- 
poned the  oonflict  until  Mol^  should  be 
called  to  the  command  eice  Thiers  cashier- 
ed :  but  with  these  exceptions,  what  a  pha- 
lanx of  Louis-Philipeists,  Barrotites,  Be- 
pnblicans,  BonaparttstJt,  now  ralliod  aronnd 
the  main  divbioo  of  the  CaUre  Qmiehe  ! 

Yet  evm  here  M.  Thiers  was  not  content 
to  slop.  Absolute  master  of  all  the  light 
fioldpieoes  of  the  daily  press,  be  proceeded 
to  capture  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  only 
two  periodicals  of  importance,  the  '  Bevue 
da  Paris,'  aad  the  '  Risvue  dea  deux  Mon- 
dee.'  To  the  fiist,  a  weekly  magasine,  we 
have  already  alluded  as  the  one  in  which 
the  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Guadaloupe  upon  pro-slavery  and  liberal 
govenmieDt  principles,  wrote  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  planters  abroad,  and 
the  anti-alavery  men  at  home.  But  the 
'  Revue  des  deux  Mondes '  is  the  great 
gun  of  French  petiodioal  literature.  It  ia 
their  '  Edinburgh,'  '  Quarterly,'  and  '  For- 
eign Quarterly  '  combined.  With  nearly 
as  many  artiolea,  and  much  matter,  as  any 
one  of  those  Reviews,  it  appears  once  a 
fortnight.  This  importaot  periodical  owed 
its  existence  chiefly  to  Count  Mol£,  and  for 
a  considerable  period  received  tbecontribu- 
tions  of  the  first  literary  men  of  the  day. 
Indeed  to  name  its  former  cootribntors 
would  be  to  set  down  every  distinguished 
name  in  modem  French  liteiature.  And 
now,  for  the  fint  lime,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war-cry  this  periodical  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  polidca  of  the  day  : 
warmly  espousing  the  port  of  H.  Thiers.' 
The  propnetor  of  the  *  Revue  '  being  also 
patentee  of  the  Theatre  Fran^jais  [to  give 
him  a  title  most  intelligible  to  the  Is^nglish 
reader),  and  in  this  latter  capacity  receiv- 
ing a  large  aubvfflttion,  the  amount  of 
which,  although  voted  by  the  Chamber,  da-- 
pends  upon  the  will  of  the  minister,  it  was- 
at  first  supposed  that  either  direct  menace, 
or  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come,  had 
much  to  do  with  ihesuddeu  metamorphosis  of 
sliterarymiscellanyofagravecbaneterinto 
a  sharp  political  controversialist.  But  when 
it  was  ascertained,  that  the  political  '  Chror 
nique '  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  count  Rossi,  a  Swiss  born  but  a 
naturalixed  Frenofaroan,  owing  the  honour 
of  the  peerage  to  Louis- PfaiHppe,  with' 
whom  he  was  a  well-known  favourite,  th« 
public  saw  in  this  circumstance,  taken  jn 
counec^a  too  with .  the  war-lone  of  the 
'  Debats,' ;that  the  conduct  of  H.  TUan' 
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bad  the  hearty  sapport  of  the  Chfttaau. 
HeacB,  notwichstBDumg  the  peacoful  dispo- 
sition of  the  king',  the  minister  seemed  to 
liKve  carried  his  purpose,  and  war  was  be- 
liered  to  be  imminest 

Yes,  nothing  leas  tihan  War.  Tbs  un- 
derstood bargain  between  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Press  appears  to  hare  b 
sideration  of  the  honour  of  giviDg  law,  at 
least  in  appearance,  to  the  ministry,  die 
journals  should  place  at  their  control  thi 
pasaions  of  the  country.  From  the  cabinet 
board  the  three  allied  leaders, '  Constitu- 
tionne),'  '  Courier  Francais,'  and  '  Si£cle,' 
having  received  the  word  of  order,  act  for- 
ward, match  in  hand,  to  fira  the  train. 
France  was  told  she  was  inaulted,  that  she 
had  recmved  a  slap  on  the  right  cheek, 
and,  as  nations  cannot,  like  individuBls  (bow 
this  last  analog  is  hackneyed  ! ),  tnra  the 
other  in  a  Chruiian  spirit,  she  was  bound 
to  go  to  War,  and  to  War  she  should 
There  was  in  ibis  proceeding  at  least  k 
deference  shown  to  the  epirit  of  the  a 
some  acknowledgment  that  the  time 
gone  by  whan  a  minister  to  keep  himself 
in  place  had  only  to'  more  an  army  :  but 
there  its  virtue  ended.  M.  Tbien  thought 
that  to  hrine  the  people  after  him,  he  had 
only  to  catch  a  few  popular  journals,  bang 
bells  around  their  necks,  make  them  ad- 
vance (e»  avamt  mareioiu),  and  that  aa  a 
matter  of  course  the  whole  flock  would 
follow.  Tiresome  and  sickening  would  it 
he  to  wade  through  the  mass  of  raving- mad 
nonsense,  flung  out  like  garbage  every 
morning  for  the  masses  to  batien  on,  and 
then  eject,  half-digested,  upon  the  Boule- 
vards and  in  the  Theatres.  Even  the  sol- 
diers became  intoxicated  by  the  reeking 
spirit  with  which  the  atmosphere  was 
charged.  Detachments,  going  to  relieve 
guard,  kept  time  to  the  Marseillaise.  One 
morning,  the  late  lamented  Due  d'Orleans 
reviewed  five  regiments  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  After  various  evolutions  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  put  their  arms  tHfaitteau, 
when,  having  done  so,  they  shouted  vrith 
one  accord  the  Marseillaise,  The  Prince 
Royal  was  taken  by  snrprise,  and  very  likely 
thunght  the  spirit  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

Nor  was  this  all.  While  the  Press  was 
raving,  and  Mobs  shouting,  and  English  re- 
sidents receiving  iiMults,  Ordonnances  for 
the  levy  of  troops  boomed  ever  and  anon 
through  Paris.  This  looked  like  earnest. 
But  what  still  baffled  and  puzsled  the  Jour- 
nals all  the  lime,  was  the  apparent  neglect 
of  the  Engliab  government  to  make  any 
preparation  against  the  coming  storra,  and 
the  more  marked  silence  of  the  EngHah 
Praai. 


Let  OS  pause  to  pay  a  jnst  homage  to  tbe 
Newspaper  Literature  of  our  country. 
Had  the  London  Journals  at  that  time  al- 
lowed themaelves  to  be  betrayed  into  anger, 
we  know  not  what  could  have  prevented  a 
burst  of  irreconcilable  hostility  t>etweeii  the 
two  countries.  The  siJencewbich  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  was  not  contemptu- 
ous; for  a  Great  Nation,  no  fnatter  how  it 
may  be  misled  for  a  time,  cannot  be  treated 
with  afiected  scorn.  Tbey  appeared  rather 
to  have  gravely  measured  the  responsibility 
which  was  imposed  on  them,  and  to  have 
resolved  that  they  would  hold  themaelves 
guiltless  of  the  crime  of  involving  their 
countrymen  in  strife.  Yet  if  in  France  the 
members  of  tbe  Press  he  held  in  so  high  an 
estimation,  that  their  honourable  calling  is 
the  avenue  to  the  highest  posts  of  states- 
msnship,  there  is  in  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  the  part  of  the  great  and  little 
aristocracy,  an  affected  contempt,  almost  In- 
dicrons,  for  those  from  whose  annoury 
members  of  both  houses  take  their  stores  of 
argument  and  information  Perhaps  it  is 
that  the  membara  of  both  houses  feel 
'piqued  that  they  are  obliged  to  deck  them- 
selves in  secmd-hand  robes,  turned  and  re- 
arranged for  holiday  display.  Perbaps 
their  anger  is  no  more  than  the  proverbial 
ingratitude  attendant  upon  obligation.  But 
be  it  as  it  may,  we  cannot  hut  rejoice  that 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  dangerous  temptation  of  an  ir- 
responsible seat  in  the  cabinet  to  be  oflered 
to  the  editors  of  the'  Times' or  '  Chronicle,* 
'  Globe'  or  '  Standard.'  Not  that  we  doubt 
the  abilities  (if  the  gentlemen  in  question 
for  the  poet,  hut  that,  admiring  the  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labour,  wo  would  keep 
each  In  his  own  spbere,  perfocting  in  tbal 
sphere  bis  own  capability,  and  indacing 
him  to  make  its  pleasurable,  honourable, 
and  profitableexerciae,  its  own  reward.  For- 
te the  results  of  a  different  kind  of  policy,  we 
have  now  to  ask  the  reader's  attention.  Let 
him  mark  what  this  boasted  Public  Opinion 
turned  out  to  be,  by  the  affected  appeal  to 
which  this  Newspaper  Whirlwind  had 
been  raised.  A  new  and  poteut  actor  steps 
upon  the  scene. 

While  the  ministers  were  playing  the 
game  of  terror,  for  tbe  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  Chamber  obedient  to  them  ;  while 
the  Journals  were  rioting  in  their  supposed 
Influence  over  government  and  people,  and 
the  storms  of  passion  it  had  raised  ;  there 
was  one  individual  watching  all  parties, 
controlling  all,  and  ready,  at  the  proper 
moment,  to  render  all  subservient  to  one  or 
two  little  projects  of  his  own.  Our  readers 
will  at  once  tradentand  tbat  w«  refer  to 
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Louis  Pbirippe.  Suddenly,  with  marvellous 
indiSerBDce,  he  refused,  upon  the  very  eve 
of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  to  spealc 
the  speech  set  down  fur  him  ;  as  suddenly 
his  ministers  resigned ;  aod  with  no  loss  of 
time  the  majority  that  had  supported, 
straightway  abandoned  them. 

Louis  Philippe,  with  the  sagacity  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkahle,  had  some  time 
been  aware  that  the  Newspaper  Whirl- 
wind hod  raised  up,  not  an  irresistible  pha- 
lanx of  will,  but  mere  clouds  of  sand.  For 
a  time,  like  the  cautious  traveller  in  the  de- 
sert, he  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and 
allowed  it  to  pass  over.  But  if  he  felt  no 
terror,  it  was  his  policy  to  act  fear.  The 
Fortifications  of  Paris,  projected  by  M. 
Thiers  in  his  warlike  miMd  as  a  base  for 
the  operations  of  the  coming  spring,  had, 
like  all  the  warlike  measures  of  his  minis- 
ters, received,  for  excellent  reasons,  the 
royal  sanction.  When  the  same  measure 
bad  some  years  before  been  proposed  by 
Marshal  Soult,  under  the  more  ratioual 
form  of  a  chain  of  Detached  Forts,  the 
Press,  then  in  possession  of  its  senses,  rose 
against  'the  Bastilles,'  and  the  Press  de- 
feated the  project  of  the  court.  We  may 
easily  understand  a  cool  governor  thus 
reasoning  thereon  :  '  Oh  if  I  could  o&ty  in- 
duce the  support  of  the  Press,  the  people 
who  have  no  public  meetings  and  no  other 
voice,  should  perforce  submit.'  But  how 
do  thatl  Why  by  the  old  means.  Fear. 
Fear,  in  what  shape  1  Why,  Fear  of  In- 
vasion. How  aptly  did  the  long  wished  for 
opportunity  present  itself!  How  it  must 
have  been  hug^d  with  joy,  proportioned  to 
its  unexpectedaesB  I  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Journals  feared  invasion  any  more  than 
M.  Thiers,  or  the  king  himself:  but  they 
lent  themselves,  as  inalruments  to  the  king 
and  ministers,  for  the  creation  of  terror, 
and  betrayed  the  people  into  that  apparent 
temporary  acquiescence,  which,  if  led  to 
their  sober  reflection  and  good  sense,  they 
never  could  have  accorded.  France  can 
only  bring  Invasion  upon  herself. 

Thiers,  compelled  to  resign,  was  yet  al- 
lowed to  carry  olT  with  him  the  paternity 
of  this  measure.  He  could  well  be  spared 
its  glory,  and  all  of  it  was  conceded  by  the 
king  The  Fortifications  of  Paris  were 
proposed  by  Thiers.  Marshal  Soult  denied 
their  utility,  and  called  for  the  old  Detached 
Forts  ;  but  the  Chamber,  though  not  fright- 
ened to  the  whole  extent  of  Thiers's  cal- 
culations, still  allowed  their  senses  to  be 
deluded  by  the  spectre  of  Invasion,  Thiers, 
the  Journals,  and  the  Court,  shouted  in 
cboms  '  Invasion  ;'  the  Chamber  echoed  it : 
it  was  in  vsin  that  Lamartine  spoke  the  best 
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ipeecb  he  ever  made,  aod  that  Count  Ko\i 
treated  the  proposal  with  scorn  ;  th'e  Cham- 
ber would  have  the  Bastilles  :  ditch,  wall, 
soldiers,  cannon  and  all.  Marshal  Soult 
bowed,  and  thanked  them  for  giving  more 
than  he  wanted,  said  the  'enceinte  continu^e' 
waa  an  '  embarras  des  richesHes ;'  and  the 
Court,  and  Thiers,  and  the  Journals  were 
happy ! 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  France,  then, 
are  to  be  ihanlted  fur  the  Fortifications  of 
Paris  :  the  only  deposit  left  from  the  angry 
storm  they  raised.  The  Fortifications  are 
the  work  of  the  whole  Press,  from  the 
'  Journal  des  Debuts'  to  the  '  National.* 
The  '  Presse,'  as  the  organ  of  Count  Mol^, 
feebly  opposed  the  measure,  and  so,  out  of 
contempt  for  Thiers,  did  the  '  Commerce  :' 
but  these  two  formed  the  only  exceptions. 
The  'Journal  des  Debats,'  notoriously  the 
court  organ,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  com- 

fiany  with  Louis  Philippe's  Count  Rossi,  as 
oud  in  encouraging  Thiera  in  the  firsl  in- 
stance as  the  '  Courier  Franca  is'  or  'Sificle.' 
By  that  influential  paper,  indeed.  General 
Bugeaud,  the  governor- gen  era!  of  Algiers, 
ackuowledged  that  be  bod  been  misled  into 
the  belief  Uiat  France  had  really  been  in 
suited,  and  must  wipe  off  the  stain  ;  and 
he  sderwards  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  little  ground  there  was  for  such  an 
assertion.  Named  one  of  a  commission  to 
prepare  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king's 
speech,  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  question, 
from  which  France  stood  self-excluded,  be- 
came part  of  his  duty;  and  the  genera] 
soon  discovered,  and  publicly  expressed 
his  surprise  at,  the  slight  base  upon  which 
so  alarming  an  outcry  had  rested.  The 
'D^bats,'  no  doubt,  had  been  deceived. 
But  the  '  Debats'  was  not  deceived  :  its 
rdle  bad  been  to  deceive  others  :  its  busi- 
ness was  to  help  in  shilling  the  scenes, 
and  in  keeping  up  the  stunning  music  of 
the  pantomime,  until  the  grand  finple  was 
ready  :  and  then,  at  a  stroke  of  the  wand, 
away  went  the  Bouleverja,  end  the  Mar- 
seillaise, and  the  trickery  of  Clown,  and 
the  dupery  of  Pantaloon,  and  lol  amidst 
the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  fall  of  liberty, 
Paris  surrounded  by  Walls,  Fons,  and  sol- 
diers !  The  people  asked  for  bread,  and 
they  received  a  stone  ! 

Mark  now  the  just  recoil.-  Tbb  prison 

WALLS   OROW  UP    RAPIDLT    AND  UNNOTICBD  i 

THE  iNrLDBNce  OP  Tae  pacss  declined. 
AND  la  DECLINING.  The  Press  promised 
the  nstion  war,  and  peace  is  assured  :  glory 
and  coaqnest,  and  they  find  Furope  armed 
and  prepared.     They  told  tbem  the  old 
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Btory  of  people  everywhere  being  ready 
with  outstretched  arms  to  accept  Liberty 
frotn  France ;  but  they  did  not  lelt  theot 
that  Liberty,  like  Charity,  should  begin 
home;  and  that  Fraoce,  having  once  before 
been  received  as  the  friend  of  Liberty, 
while,  imposing  heavier  chains  than  those 
she  had  stricken  off,  she  falsely  broke  her 
word — the  delusion  was  not  again  to  be  re- 

Sieated.  Above  all,  they  did  not  see  one 
Btal  effect  of  all  their  ravings.  The  am 
propreo{  the  French  nation  has  been  ii 
mediably  hurt.  So  much  spirit  expended 
for  naught;  so  much  enthusiasm  thro' 
away ;  so  much  preparation  fruitless ; 
many  threats,  so  much  bragging,  passed 
like  the  idle  wind  ;  all  these  things  make 
France  look  foolish  in  its  own  eyes,  and  it 
turns  upon  ~  its  deceiver,  th&  Press,  while 
the  Press  turns  again  upon  England.  The 
Press  told  the  nation  it  was  insulted,  and 
the  Press  told  the  nation  a  falsebood,  which 
being  found  out,  it  is  distrusted.  We  be- 
lieve at  the  same  time  that  the  nation  would 
willingly  forget  all  that  is  passed,  and  apply 
itself  to  something  more  useful  than  the 
mere  recollection  of  its  havlug  been  de- 
ceived; but  the  Press,  like  a  deceiver 
found  out,  thinks  it  can  only  gloss  over  its 
misconduct  by  bullying  on,  and  so  it  still 
cries  every  day  Maine  et  mort  atix  Anglau. 
The  key  to  this  latter  conduct  is  to  be 
found  of  course  in  weak  human  nature. 
They  who  leave  the  path  of  rectitude,  from 
B  very  sense  of  shame  persist  in  the  same 
evil  course.  Bonaparte,  with  his  bad 
moral  sense,  attempted,  like  Macbiavel!!,  to 
erect  into  a  principle  an  evil  weakness, 
when  he  laid  it  down  that  perBistance  in  a 
coui'se  originally  bad  was  toe  only  way  to 
make  it  ultimately  right.  The  Journals 
only  act  upon  this  maxim  when  they  fallow 
up  their  senseless  cry.  They  hope  to  ren- 
der it  so  iiimitiar  to  the  nation,  as  that  at 
last  the  natien  will  receive  it  as  a  sound 
pregnant  with  meaning.  Vain  hope  !  It 
IS  not  easy  to  re-kindle  national  ire  by  a 
dull  echo.  Ihe  substance  of  alleged  wrong 
has  been  examined,  handled,  and  thrown 
away  as  unworthy  of  the  anger  it  had 
caused.  What  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
ahadowl 

But  if  the  Press  bo  no  longer  potent  for 
Bvil,  it  can  stand  in  the  way  of  good.  It 
r  can  feed  a  constant  irritation.  It  can  create 
8  '  malaise ;'  not  amounting  to  malady,  but 
enough  to  render  uncomfortable  the  people 
disturbed  by  so  constant  a  visitor.  Could 
the  small,  teazing,  worrying  insults,  thrown 
everyday  at  the  Enclish  people,  be  made 
-to  provoke  a  return,  then  indeed  a  squabble 
without   dignity  might  end  in  a  quarrel 
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I  without  hope.  Half  the  rage  of  the  Presi 
appears  to  arise  from  the  difBculty  of  ex- 
torting a  reply  from  its  imperturbable  rival 
But  while  the  lage  is  harmless  here,  in 
France  the  constant  jaTring  produces,  u 
we  have  said,  a  certain  ill  effecL  It  has 
deranged,  for  example,  some  of  the  best 
plans  of  the  government  The  railways 
stand  still :  not  one  contractor  can  be  found 
to  hid  for  the  execution  of  any  part  of  the 
northern  railway  to  Belgium.  The  con- 
tractors say  tbey  are  ruined  by  the  contract* 
undertaken  for  the  Fortifications,  tn  the 
same  way  the  government  offered  large 
subventions  to  private  companies  to  undei- 
take  the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  French 
West  Indian  colonies  and  to  the  United 
States;  but  there  is  either  not  sufBcient 
capital  or  suflicient  enterprise  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  government  must  take  the  risk 
upon  its  own  shoulders.  While  we  do  not 
deny  that  other  considerations  enter  largely 
into  the  causes  of  this  stagnation  of  public 
enterprise  [considerations  too  extensive  le 
be  examined  here),  we  may  still  fix  upon 
the  Press  a  reproach  from  which  it  cannot 
escape  :  namely,  that  supposing  it  to  have 
had  good  intentions  towards  public  pro- 
sperity, it  has  certainly  diverted  all  tbesa 
into  an  unprofitable  channel,  while  it  has 
regarded  the  dispositions  of  the  govern- 
ment with  sullen  apathy,  offered  no  sug- 
gestion, and  pointed  out  no  means  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  people's  wants.  It  has 
had  but  one  nostrum  :  War  with  England. 
What  beiielit  tliis  wrought  to  the  nation,  is 
beheld  in  the  Fortificaiionsof  Paris:  what 
other  result  it  hasbiought  about,  remains  to 
id  in    the  Degradation  of  the 


This  next  division  of  our  subject  brings 

.lizot  more    prominently  on  the  stage, 

from  which  Thiers  bad  for  a  time  retired. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  we  quoted  from 

the  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  we  find  it  slated, 

that  the  agitation  raised  upon  the  right  of 

:h  is  but  ten  months  old,  the  right  itself 
having  existed,  and  been  acted  upon,  for 
as  many  years.  This  right  of  search  was  a 
windfall  for  the  Journals.  A  merely  general 
allusion  to  its  history  will  serve  our  pur- 

.  It  is  well  known  that  the  treaty  of 
1S41  was  signed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  upon  the  invitation  of  France  her- 
self.     No    sooner,  however,    was    it  aa- 

iced  frniii  the  throne,  that  these  powers 
had  affoi-dcd  their  adhesion,  than  suddenly 
the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Joumal- 
I,  and  they  discovered  the  right  of  search 
to  be  hut  a  hypocritical  pretext  upon  the 
part  of  KnglanJ  for  destroying  the  com- 
merce of  her  rival 
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Bat,  then,  how  Englaad,  who  exposed 
ber  own  trading  reasela,  st  least  tweaty 
times  B9  namenius,  to  the  inconrenieiice  of 
the  risk  of  search, — how  she  could  freely 
Kcept  such  hazard  if  fraught  with  inherent 
ruin  to  cooimerce,  was  an  enigma  difficult 
to  rscoDcile  with  the  standing  accusation  of 
a  deep,  although  inexplicable,  plan  for  auni- 
hiluiDg  all  tivalitj  upon  the  seas.  Foiiu- 
aatel;  an  aTOcat,  on*  of  that  body  for 
whose  legislatorial  acumen  Napoleon  pio- 
iessrd  such  profound  homage,  was'  at  hand, 
prepared  to  set  the  understandings  of  party 
ID  bannony  with  its  passions, 

M.  Marie  presented  himself  before  one 
of  lbs  electoral  colleges  of  Paris  at  the 
hit  election,  and  in  a  speech,  of  course 
npoD  the  right  of  search,  and  nothin^but 
ths  light  of  search,  puttbe  following  cose : 

"  Sappoee,"  he  said,  "  a  meichaut-Tessel  to 
t>e  sbaul  to  sail  ftom  a  French  port,  at  th«  same 
lime  that  an  Eoglisb  ship,  laden  with  similar 
produce,  is  about  to  sail  from  a  British  port.  The 
Erigijsh  captain  is  iaformed  by  his  correspoDd- 
ml  that  a  rival  is  about  to  start,  and  that  if  he 
MTires  before  him  at  the  foreign  port  to  which 
bub  are  bound,  the  cargo  of  whoever  comes 
lut  shall  either  not  be  sold  at  all,  or  sold  at  one- 
balf  its  value.  The  English  captain,  acting 
DpoQ  the  advice,  sets  sail,  and  drops  a  hint  to 
the  BiilUh  ciuiser  that  he  meets  in  his  way. 
Thelaiier  looks  out  for  the  French  merchant- 
ship,  pretends  to  mistake  her  for  a  slavei,  de- 
tiiDS  her  on  suspicion  for  two  days,  and  then 
•etsherat  liberty.  But  alas!  anon  arriving  at 
her  detlinatioD,  she  finds  the  British  merchuit- 
^p  has  beeo  there  two  days  before  her,  and 
ui  had  lime  to  supply  the  market,  and  the 
Freoch  merchant  ia  ruined." 

Kow  this  farrago  of  ignorant  absurdity 
ITU  actually  thrust  down  the  throat  of  a 
^J  of  Paris  electors  !  In  the  language 
of  .the  'National,'  to  whose  columns    the 

recb  was  confided,  its  illustration  of  the 
igns  of  Great  Britain  was  covered  with 
ibiindprs  of  applause.  We  may  forgive 
■be  Paris  electoni,  not  one  of  whom,  pei^ 
l>sps,  ever  saw  a  ship  in  his  life,  for  svval- 
Iniring  such  a  statement ;  but  of  what  stuS* 
can  the  opposition  of  tho  Chamber  of  De- 
puties be  composed  when  the  '  batoonier' 
of  the  avocats,  with  which  dignity  we  be- 
JJBve  M.  Marie  to  be  invested,  could  be 
fouod  capable  of  uttering  trash  like  this. 
And  what  must  be  the  extent  of  that  news- 
paper information  which  could  adopt  itl" 


*  The  trash  has  been  morerecentlv  repcBirdl); 
ibt  ptlin, '  pnwe,'  a  propos  of  ihe  affair  of  Barra- 
WM-,  After  itaiing,  faUely  of  caaiaa,  that  the 
u';1>th  joumals  hod  congratnl  sled  ihair  readen  on 
lite  debat  and  diurming  of  CatatoDiA,  becauaa  di>- 
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Whether  the  blind  guides  of  the  people, 
be  they  avocats  or  journalists,  were  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
question,  or  whether  they  seized  bold  of 
the  claptrap  ingredient  which  composed 
the  phrase  '  right  of  search'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  delusion,  certain  it  is  that 
delusion  was  circulated,  and  ignorance 
deepened,  while  through  the  spreading 
darkness  phantom  shapes  were  conjured 
up,  enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end 
at  the  designs  of 'perfidious  Albion.'  And 
now  the'  Press  once  more  appeared  to  be 
in  the  ascendant.  Tbe  ministry  of  Guizot 
gave  way^  Tbe  session  approached  its' 
close.  A  general  election  was  at  hand. 
The  Ministry  appealed  to  the  country  upon 
the  good  achieved  through  the  restoration 
of  peace,  the  establishment  of  order  in  tbe 
finances,  their  eSbrts  in  favour  of  material 
good,  Bucb  as  the  law  just  passed  for  a  ge- 
neral lino  of  railways.  The  Press  inscribed 
upon  its  banner,  '  No  right  of  search  I  No 
■ubmission  to  England  I' 

la  the  then  coming  struggle  there  was  not 
wanting  that  admixture  of  personal  resent- 
mest  wfaich  gives  sharpness  and  earnestness 
to  human  contests.  M.  tiuizot's  treatment 
of  tbe  jonmal*  had  been  as  opposite  to  that 
of  M.  Tbiera,  as  the  characters  of  the  two 
are  opposite  from  each  other.  Tbe 
fbnner  is  aa  reserved  in  bis  official  manner 
as  the  latter  is  communicative.  The  one, 
thoughtful,  yei  not  cold,  revolves  within  bia 
own  mind  the  measures  of  his  governmenl, 
there  allows  them  to  tnature,  and  to  dis- 
close themselves  only,  and  in  their  due 
order,  at  tho  proper  time  and  season.  His 
hardy  self-reliance  stands  in  no  need  of 
councillors,  nor  does  a  vain  desire  to  pro- 
duce efiect  prompt  bim  to  send  forth  to  the 
public  a  sudden  and  startling  resolution,  to 
be  obliterated  by  another  more  dazzling  be- 
cause more  unexpected.  To  such  a  man  as 
M.  Guizot,  a  set  of  quidnuncs  must  be  a^ 
annoying  as  to  his  restless  predecessor  tfaey 


ibiog  could  now  prevent  tbe  ireiitv  of  comiaerce  - 
with  England  being  at  once  corap  elfiJ,  the  court 
print  proceeded  thus:  '  Ah  1  there  are  the  English 
for  you!  Behold  their  policy  in  all  jli  u^tineii) 
Let  tliam  l&lk  now  of  huraaaity  and  philanihropy  t 
Humanity  for  them  is  only  an  inatniment  of  com- 
merce. These  tender  and  generous  phllanihropiils, 
who  BO  much  pity  negroea,  see  with  ddight  lorrenls 
of  blood  and  heaps  of  rains  in  Catalonia.  Do  yoD 
kni>w  why  1  li  is  because,  on  the  ceEro  queslioi), 
philanthropy  gives  thera  ihe  right  of  aearoh,  by 
which  means  they  spy  afier  our  commerce,  and 
harass  tbe  riials  of  ineir  indoilry  :  while  in  cha 
fire  of  Barcelona  their  inhumnnity  and  savsee  bar- 


ig  desired,  and  which  they  think  (hey  shall  pick 
__i  of  the  amaking  ruins  of  Barcelona  1  Yo*,b«- 
hold  iha  philanthropy  of  Englandr  ^~>  i 
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were  necesnry.  We  thus  fiad  M.  Guizot, 
utKin'  his  advent  to  power,  with  but  two 
direct  supporten,  the  '  D^bmta'  snd  the 
'Globe:'  the  '  Debata,'  notwithstanding 
ita  mighty  talent,  with  tnjpaiied  iofluence 
because  of  ita  tardy  opposition  to  the  war 
pranks  of  Thiers,  which,  as  we  have  already 
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coursged  ;  the  '  Globe'  without  sufficient 
circulation,  notwithstanding  its  unqueadon- 
able  ability,  to  make  its  support  tell  upon 
the  public  miad,  while  it  was  moreover  the 
organ  of  the  French  plantera,  and  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  ardent  in  its  advocacy  of  M. 
Guizot's  policy  upon  the  question  where 
■trenuouB  advocacy  was  moat  needed.  If 
M.  Thiers's  object  was  to  rule  the  country 
thvougb  the  juurnalials,  that  of  M.  Ouizot 
would  seem  to  Jiave  been,  to  hold  his  place 
iu  spite  of  them.  He  paid  them  no  court 
Nay,  he  offered  them,  in  the  prosecution 
of  M.  Dupoty,  the  grossest  iesult,  and  the 
greatest  outrage,  which  it  was  possible  to 
inflict  upon 'BO  distingulahed  s  body  of 
raeo. 

But  could  he  have  done  this  in  any  other 
state  of  things  than  this  we  have  desuibed  I 
Could  he  have  done  it  if  the  Journalists  of 
France  had  remained  true  to  themselves  ! 
Dared  be  have  don^  it,  and  aAerwards  faced 
the  Freach  people  1 

One  of  toe  bitterest  reproaches  urged 
agunstM.Guizot  by  rational  men,  that  which 
carried  with  it  the  most  apparent  truth,  has 
been  this :  that  he,  who  hss  written  so  much 
mwn  British  constitutional  statesmen,  and 
British  constitutional  history,  and  written 
too  with  so  evident  ^n  admiration  of  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  our  laws,  should 
yet,  with  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
carrying  taese  maxims  and  principles  into 
execution  in  his  own  country,  where  their 
application  is  so  much  wanted,  guard  with 
the  greatest  jealousy  against  their  introduc- 
tion, and  violate  the  first  principles  of  justice 
in  the  persons  of  political  offenders.  In  an- 
other and  diifarent  spirit,  M.  Guizot's  sup- 
posed English  predilections  have  also  afford- 
ed hia  less  rational  enemies,  the  readiest, 
most  couvenient,  and  most  constant  topic 
against  him.  He  is,  forsooth,  the  minister 
dtVetranger;  he  is  the  pedantic  Doctrinaire 
who  would  force  upon  the  uncongenial  soil 
of  France  the  constitution  of  her  untiring 
enemy  ;  he  would  teach  a  love  of  England 
as  the  pattern  of  all  excellence,  and  Anglicise 
his  countrymen.  From  anything  like  this 
latter  reproach,  he  must  be  said,  in  the  mat- 
ter to  which  we  now  advert,  to  have  fairly 
purged  himself.  It  could  only  be  accepted, 
from  one  who  so  swears  by  Great  Britain, 
OS  the  avowal  of  a  painfully  profound  con- 
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vietion  of  the  nnfitnen  of  Fnnca  fer  the 
blessings  of  British  freedom.  In  s  ivtod, 
the  case  of  Dupoty  was  a  moat  hoiriUy  re- 
volting case,  of  justice  violated  in  its  first 
and  most  sacred  principles.  Lot  OA  pause 
upon  it  a  moment. 

A  letter  is  found  in  the  open  public  box 
of  the  *  Journal  du  Peuple,  of  which  he  ii 
editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man,  against 
whom  this  letter  is  made  the  evidence  of  s 
connection  in  the  consptrar.y  with  Queniaset 
to  assassinate  the  Due  d' Aumale  at  the  besul 
of  his  regiment.  We  are  now  reasoniog 
upon  facts  which  we  assume  to  be  known. 
The  letter  itself  was  a  piece  of  foolish  bom- 
bast, written  by  a  republican ;  and  ^betbsr 
it  had  refisrence  to  the  attempt  of  Quenis- 
set,^r  to  an  intended  demonstration  agaioii 
the  youn^  duke  in  his  capacity  of  colonel, 
to  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  he  had 
been  prematurely  promoted  (and  which 
demonstration  bad  perhaps  been  defeated 
by  this  very  attempt),  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  On  that  letter,  however,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  a  public  journal,  and  thrown 
into  hia  public  letter-liox,  M.  Dupoty  was 
charged  with  being  one  of  a  band  of  regi- 
cides 1  was  tried  and  was  condemned  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  !  and  is  now  in  the 
gloomy  fortress  of  Saint  Michel,  where  be 
must  remain  until  the  term  of  five  years  be 
accomplished  ! 

The  attorn  ey-general  based  bis  accusa- 
tion upon  what  be  called  moral  grounds. 
Admitting  that  there  was  no  direct  leeal 
evidence  of  Dupoty'a  guilt,  he  contended 
that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  not  bouod 
to  act  upon  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  but 
that  if  HotULLT  convinced  of  a  prisoner's 
guilt,  it  was  bound  to  convict  him  ! 

Of  a  doctrine  so  shocking  and  repulsive, 
what  can  be  said  1  There  never  was  m  in- 
famous a  principle  advanced  as  that  of  iTioroi 
conviction  in  a  court  of  justice.  No  prind- 
ple  can  be  more  opposed  or  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  all  civilized  law;  which  ordains 
that  the  oath  of  a  jury  shall  be  to  try  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence.  If  a  judge,  or  jury,  or 
courtof  peers,  be  allowed  to  act  upon  moral 
convictions,  no  man  is  safe.  The  most 
iniquitous  sentence  might  be  sheltered  un- 
der moral  conviction.  A  juryman  might 
close  his  ears  to  the  plainest  evidence  ;  be 

ight,  if  so  disposed,  sleep  through  a  whole 
trial,  having  first  made  up  his  mind  accord- 
ing  to  this  inward  light  set  up  by  the  French 
attorney-general  above  all  evidence,  and 
having  condemned  without  hearing,  might 
easily  satisfy  his  conscience  that  he  had 
been  morally  convinced  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt.  A  judge  might  in  his  charge  set 
aside  all  evidence  upon,  the  waie  ground. 
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.  What  in  &ct  u  monl  eoarktioa,  buc^  mb- 
Btitate  far  poaitiTe  eTidenceT  G«nei'illy 
speaking,  moral  conviction  is  the  olosk  of 
vulgar  prejudice.  We  could  Bummon  fite 
hundred  bklar  theologians,  who  would  give 
you  tbeir  ijnoral  conviuiion  as  to  the  eternal 
conderonaiioD  of  tboasands,  whom  they 
uroutd  name  bj  name.  Moral  conviction 
filled  the  dungsons  of  the  l&qoiaitioB  with 
victims,  tod  fired  the  brand  of  every  auto- 
da-f%  kindled  in  Spain,  in  France,  or  in  £ng- 
laod.  Moral  conviction  is  the  language  of 
jealousy  sod  suspicion  as  well  as  of  preju- 
dice; while  justice  is  only  justice  according 
to  the  understandings  of  men,  becanse  ake 
^veighs  that  which  is  tangible,  and  that 
alone.  Introduce  moral  conviction  once, 
and  the  prisoner  is  stripped  of  dl  defence. 
Ha  can  only  meet  evidence  by  evidence. 
Moral  convictian  is  one-sided.  The  mural 
convictions  of  prispners  are  worth  nothing. 
The  attorAey-ganeral,  or  (let  tta  give  him 
his  French  name,  while  discusaing  French 
legal  practice)  the  '  procureur  g^airal'  may 
infuse  his  own  moral  conviction  into  the 
minds  of  judges  too  indolent  nr  incompetent 
to  scrutinixe  testimony  ;  but  the  unfortunate 
priaoner  durst  not  allude  to  hit  own  moral 
conviction,  nor  dare  bis  witnesses  to  do  so. 
Id  common  paHance,  when  a  man  says  he 
is  naorally  convinced  of  anything,  he  la  un- 
derstood to  mean  very  strong  suspicion,  but 
only  suspicion.  Poor  Ihipoty  is  thereforo 
westing  his  life  on  the  dreary  sea-girt  rock 
of  Saint  Michel,  because  tbe  *  procureur 
g^^r  suspected  him  of  gailt  which  be 
cnuld  not  prove,  and  was  anfiil  enough,  or 
able,  to  impose  his  suspicions  aa  proof  on 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  unaccustomed  to 
deal  with  the  subtleties  of  advocate  I 

And  this  was  done  in  Paris  wiAin  a  few 
months,  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  power 
which,  scarcely  twelve  yeatv  since,  bad  for 
o9*ences  less  monstrous  hnrlsd  a  king  from 
fats  throne.  Here,  we  say,  was  the  open 
and  undisguised  announcement  of  tba  De- 
gradation of  the  Press  of  France.  Louis 
Philippe  might,  as  he  soon  after  did,  sup- 
press another  journal  altogether:  t£e 
'  Temps,'  the  first  movorof  the  Jnly  Revo- 
liuion ;  this  he  might  suppress,  without  a 
jury,  by  the  mere  decree  of  a  police  court : 
anythiiig  mig^  be  done  when  this  Dupotyls 
case  had  passed  withont  a  murmur.  Tne 
poor  Journals,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  court  organs,  exclaimed  against  the  legal 
enormity,  but  they  were  not  supported  by 
the  public  Public  confidence  had  deserted 
them.  What  a  contrast  between  the  posi- 
tion held  under  M.  Thiers,  and  that  of  the 
Gnizot  rule  I  Wide  as  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net from  the  lock  of  Saint  Michel  I  And 
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the  ttdministration-wbtch  darod  to  do  tfaia, 
advanced  with  as  little  fuar  to  rnoet  the  coun- 
try ia  a  general  election  ;  encouutered  the 
stonn  of  unpo^larity  raised  by  the  Press 
about  sabmissioD  to  England  and  right  of 
search  :  and  is  tbe  battle  fought  in  the 
electoral  colleges,  did  not  ](>sa  one  unit  of 
its  parliaTnentary  majority  I 

It  is  with  pain  liiat  we  adduce  evidence 
of  violated  law  and  justice  in  proof  of  the 
utier  want  of  sympathy  upon  the  pan  of 
tbe  country  for  tbe  Press.  We  should  have 
been  glad  rather  to  have  rested  our  proof 
upon  the  abandonment,  bv  ^e  majonty  in 
tbe  new  Chambers,  of  him  who  Itad,  by 
means  of  overBattered  and  subservient  Jour- 
nalism, stirred  up  the  passions. of  the  coun- 
try, stopped  the  flow  of  its  prosperity,  de- 
rauged  its  finances,  thrown  burdBOs  upon 
the  people,  sowed  tbe  seeds  of  bitter  ent- 
moeity,  and  revived  ibat  &taJ  lust  of  con- 
quest, of  which  two  invasions  ought  to  have 
cured  the  French.  To  that  proof  we  should 
have  yet  wore  gladly  added  tbe  solemn  con- 
Rrmatioa  of  the  public  voice  in  a  general 
electicMi.  But  to  be  obliged  In  show  the 
Press  trampled,  spat  upon,  and  flung  into  a 
regicide's  goal :  while  the  country — accept- 
ing M.  Hebert's  doctrine  of  moral  conviuion 
by  its  new  lease  of  power  to  men  who  had 
thus  outraged  it,  and  outraged  law  beside — 
gave  evidence  of  its  own  moral  belief  in  the 
justice  of  such  treatment :  this  is  a  task  from 
which  wo  would  have  willingly  refrained, 
but  that  the  intemperate  insults  ofiered 
every  day  to  the  British  people  oblige  us  to 
show  that  the  quarter  from  which  such  in- 
sults come,  is  absolutely  and  uit«i'ly  repu- 
diated by  the  Preach  nation. 

Whilst  we  write,  is  there  any  evidence 
making  itaelf  apparent  that  these  journalists, 
who  must  now  be  conscious  of  error,  are  in 
the  least  disposed,  for  their  own  sake,  or 
for  tbe  sake  of  truth  or  justice,  to  redeem 
it  1  They  havd  had  some  opportunkies  of 
late  :  how  have  they  weliumed  them  1 

With  the  bells  of  Sl  Paul's  and  tbe 
Tower  ringing  in  our  ears  fur  victory  Hftsr 
victory  in  ASghanistan,  won  upon  the  Gelds 
where  our  countrymen  bad  been  treacher- 
ously slanghtered :  ringing  for  tbe  restora- 
tion of  our  captive  heroic  country  woman 
and  her  companions,  the  fruit  of  honourable 
triumph  1  ringing  thanks  for  peace  with 
China,  «tid  its  three  hundred  millions 
brought  within  the  pale  of  European  civili- 
sadon  ; — we  confess  we  did  turn  to  our 
ceaseless  libellers,  in  tbe  hope  that  common 
sympathy  with  high  deeds,  with  treacbeij 
so  justly  avenged,  with  strife  so  bravely 
closed,  would  have  ^xicured  us  at  least  one 
day's  ceasatioD  of  ctuselrss  hostili^,  of  un- 
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proToked  Utlemess.  And  so  it  nearif, 
ver^  nearly,  did  :  Tor  on  tha  firat  da;  of  ibe 
omval  oftbe  nsws,  only  half  our  successes 
were  tuld  to  tlio  French  people,  and  that 
half  went  forth  with  the  attendant  comfort 
of  many  shrewd  doubts  of  the  truth.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  had  we  one  dsy's  rei<pite[ 
and  even  tbis  had  one  excepti<m. 

Upon  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  19th 
November,  the  '  Messager*  newspaper  con- 
tained the  BiinuuDcement' of  peace  with 
China  and  its  conditions,  as  conveyed  by 
the  telegraph  from  Marseilles.  The  hour 
of  its  arrival  In  Paris  we  cannot  lell :  all  we 
<1o  know  is,  tbat  the  steamer  fi-om  Alexan- 
dria with  the  glad  tiiliogs  had  readied  the 
former  port  some  tiroe  upon  the  previous 
Thursday.  But  the  '  Measager'  was  as  re- 
markshle  for  what  it  did  not  contain  as  for 
that  which  it  did  ;  fur  the  three  saniencea, 
"  Cabool  tnken :  Ghnznee  destroyed  :  the 
Prisoners  rv^itored  :"  were  not  there.  It 
might  be  that  (he  government,  knowing  the 
excitable  nature  of  the  joumaliuts,  feared 
tlie  effect  of  a  double  shock,  but  certainly 
all  that  was  knii^vn  in  Paiis  upon  the  Satur- 
day evening,  wes-  the  cuncluaion  of  peace 
with  China :  peace  too  Dot  withstanding  the 
*  Debats'  bad  BBtiafactorily  demonstrated  a 
short  week  before  the  total  impoHsibiliTy  of 
the  English  expedition  ever  aaceeeding, 
and  with  such  power  of  reasoning  that  its 
brother  journalists,  now  recollecting  thin, 
refused,  on  this  memorable  Saturday  even- 
ing, to  believe  the  telegraph  !  The  '  Cou- 
rier Fran^ais'  and  others  dismissed  the  in- 
telligence with  a  few  lines  of  doubt :  the 
untiring  'Notional'  alone  disturbed  the 
dull  reposeofiiicreilutity  with  the  following 
thundercisp  of  denunciatioa  "  All  Europe 
will  class  this  British  enterprise  among  ttie 
most  odious  ftassages  of  its  history;  and 
this  history,  the  world  knows,  is  deiiled 
with  ot1ion<i  precedents."  That  being  all, 
we  think  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  we 
were  allowed  nearly  one  whole  Sabbsth- 
day's  Iruce  t 

But  time  and  the  '  MaHe  Posie'  wait  no 
man's  conrenietice,  end  spare  nobody's  feel, 
ings,  and  tbe  following  Monday  brought 
complete  confirmation  of  this  Chinese  news 
in  the  despatches  of  the  general  commend- 
ing. Hardly,  however,  did  incredulity  en- 
tirely give  Way,  even  before  this.  The 
'  Journal  des  Debats'  at  once  set  (o  work 
to  criticise  the  despatches,  with  tha  object 
of  showing — what  J  Why  that  ilie  British 
were  the  first  to  ask  peace  from  the  Chinese, 
and  not  the  Chinese  from  the  British ! 
while  its  readers  were  told  in  the  same  arti- 
cle, in  the  impressive  form  of  italics,  that 
tbe  racHicatioa  of  tbe  Emperor  was  only 
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'probahle.'  We  can  forgive  incredntity  be- 
cause it  conveys  an  undesigned  oompHment. 
That  which*  bard  to  believe  has  bieeti  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish.  And  a  more  direct 
testimony  on  ^ii  subject  has  been  ^^dg- 
ingly  given  :  gnid^ngly,  because  accom- 
panied by  harsh  observations.  U  has  been 
admitted  that  tbe  money  terms  imposed 
upon  the  Chinese,  being  limited  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  were  moderate.  T« 
'  Dfibats'  upon  tbe  ooe  side,  and  the  *  Cou- 
rier Fran^ais'  on  tbe  other,  admitted  the 
moderation  ;  though  the  latter  journal  qoati- 
fied  the  adotisaiott  by  an  endeavour  to  show 
that  we  fisared  to  be  otherwise,  "  Because, 
during  the  two  years  that  tbe  English  ships 
were  infesting  their  waters,  no  diminution 
of  hatred  of  the  English  name  was  mani- 
fested. When  a  city  was  taken  nothing  was 
^und  there  but  tbe  walls  of  tbe  bouses,  iIk: 
inhabitants  escaping  from  all  contact  with 
tbe  strangers.  The  conquerors  remBinod 
isolated  without  jwinl  d'appmi,  without  pro- 
visions, without  relations  of  any  kind  with 
the  concjuered  nation  ;  an  unoccupied  coun- 
tri^  before  them  :  and  unless  they  hron^t 
with  them  an  English  colony  to  till  the  soil, 
they  could  not  keep  II"  According  to  this 
view  it  was  the  fear  of  starvation  which  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  moderation  :  but 
the  moderation  admitted,  the  motive  is  of 
less  importance.  The  same  journal  went 
on  to  reward  our  *  moderation'  by  a  little 
generosity  of  its  owu.  It  kindly  pointed 
out  to  us  means  by  which  we  might  asaore 
the  fruits  of  our  victory.  "They  have  only 
to  share  tfaem  with  Europe,  and  the  Em- 
peror wiU  not  be  mad  enough  to  resist  the 
combioBiioQ."  The  'Courier'  was  too 
modest  to  say  'share  them  with  us:'  yet 
without  fear  might  have  aaid  even  that. 
The  question  ignorautly  put  by  so  many 
French  papers  as  to  our  intentions  of  mo- 
nopolizing China  may  be  answered  without 
'  authority.'  The  ports  of  China  will  be 
thrown  open  to  European  civilisation.  Let 
ua  add,  that  no  art  which  emvy,  hatred,  or 
malice  can  suggest,  vrill  avail  to  snatch  from 
England  the  glory  of  having  opened  this 
way  for  European  tavilisstion  to  one-third 
of  tbe  human  tace.  Tbe  Paris  Journalists 
know  that:  they  wince  under  it :  they  can- 
not help,  even  in  tbe  midat  of  their  slander, 
consciously  avowing  it  Not  only  have  we 
found  admissions  of  moderation  qualified  in 
the  way  we  have  shown,  but  even  bursts  of 
admiration  strangely  associated  with  the 
rankest  abuse.  Take  tbe  '  Prosse'  once 
more,  for  instance.  "  England,"  said  this 
journal,  "  so  far  fVom  having  a  right  to  ex- 
pect indemnity  for  tbe  expenees  of  tliis  war, 
ou^t  to  ba  hvppj  diat  ma  has  aot  bad  to 
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pay  a  penalty,  for  the  aboiDinably  acaoda- 
lous  example  she  haa  given  to  tbe  world  of 

Sower  turned  to  [he  support  of  llie  most 
etestable  preiensioua."  The&e  vagus  ex- 
preasioDB  were  afterwards  explained  in  a 
shnrX  article,  wherein,  auiniiiing  up  the 
quantities  of  treasure  found  and  plundered 
by  the  English  in  the  diSerent  towns  seised, 
the  '  Presse'  dechrod  its  iocapabiliiy  of 
calculating  tbe  whole  amount  of  money 
obtained  '  between  ransoms  and  robbery.' 
We  do  not  stop  to  ask  wbere  tbe  '  Presse* 
found  proof  of  any  pUcv  having  been  given 
up  to  plunder  ;  we  content  ouraetTes  with 
remarKiug,  that  at  the  cluse  of  the  article 
from  which  we  have  thus  extracted  the 
moat  moderate  passage,  we  find  these  ex- 
clamations. "  Thb  is  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent success  I  a  success  which  dties  honour 
to  the  civilisation  of  our  era  !  above  all,  in 
the  nation  which  has  torn  it  from  tbe  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Buthoritiei  of  the  Celestial 
Empire!" 

So  mucb  for  the  welcome  to  peace  with 
China  from  the  Presa  of  France.  Into  the 
details  of  their  fiei'cer  and  more  reckless 
denunciations  of  the  victories  in  Affghsn- 
iatan  we  do  not  mean  to  enter,  though  we 
have  something  to  say  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  these.  Had  we  to  deal,  indeed, 
with  opponents  who  calmly  weighed  and 
impartially  judged,  so  far  as  sltowable  pre- 
possessions will  admit  of  impartiality,  wa 
would  have  stopped,'  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  Afignanistan  war,  to  reason  with 
them.  There  are  few  political  questions 
which  do  not  present  debatable  ground, 
even  wbere  tbey  touch  not  the  passions  oi 
tbe  prejudices  M  party.  But  dealing  with 
a  class  of  men  wbo  denunciate  by  wfaole- 
aale.  we  are  absolved  from  the  duty  of  en- 
deavouring to  lead  them  by  mild  remon- 
strance or  quiet  reasoning  into  right  views 
and  just  appreciations.  Tbey  do  not  wapt 
to  reason  ;  they  do  not  wish  for  tbe  truth  : 
they  shut  their  eyes,  they  stop  iheir  ears, 
and  they  only  open  (heir  months.  We  have 
in  these  circumstances  another  duty  to  per- 
form. We  are  called  on  to  expose  the 
odiousness  of  the  intoxicalion  of  malice, 
as  a  lesson  to  the  sober  good  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

In  this  place  we  refrain  from  offering 
upon  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough  one 
word  of  praise  or  blame.  What  we  have 
to  do  with  here,  are  the  motives  of  conduct 
attributed  to  us  by  the  French  press.  Tbey 
say,  then,  that  having  walked  over  A%han- 
istan,  scattering  hordes  and  armies  before 
us  like  chaff,  and  taking  fortresses  and  cit 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  we  had  only 
stretch  out  bands  fi»  them,  they.  wa.j  that 
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we  abandon  our  conquest  ^rvmyror  ^Rvt- 
tia.  They  say,  ihat  had  we  remained  in 
thecounirj  the  Affghans  would  have  turned 
10  Russia,  and  that  we  feared  the  results  of 
such  an  alliance.  Ab  !  Joumaliets  of 
France  I  we  know  that  yoii  regard  us  as  a 
nation  so  '  material,'  so  self-seeking,  so  des- 
titute of  principle,  of  h  000  ur,  of  feeling,  and 
of  imagination,  that  you  cannot  allow  of  our 
performing  one  genera  us  action.  We 
know  tliHt  even  the  boon  of  twenty  milliona 
of  pounds  cheerfiilly  bestowed,  as  the  price 
of  Negm  Emancipation  (a  boon  in  every 
sense  of  lbs  word,  tor  we  looked  '  mnterial' 
losses  boldly  in  tbe  &ce,  because  of  mor^ 
and  religious  gains  to  an  ill-used  pordon  of 
the  human  family), — we  know  that  you  at- 
tributed that  ChristiaD  action  te  a  deep 
piece  of  crooked  Machiavellian  Tillany. 
You  said  over  and  over  again,  that  our  ob- 
ject was  to  lay  tbe  foundation  of  a  black 
revolution  in  the  United  Slates,  to  be  propa- 
gated and  sustained  by  frae  black  regiments 
from  the  West-Indian  Manda  1  Perhaps 
you  applauded  this  piece  of  sagacity  and 
foresight,  and  only  sneered  at  the  hypocriti- 
cal pretension  to  philanthropy  with  which 
we  endeavoured  to  spread  e  seotimental  sa^ 
irfumed  charity  over  the  medi- 
tated scheme  of  slaughter  reserved  for  our 
Tranaatlanuc  brothreii.  You  sneered,  in 
short,  as  you  would  have  sneered  at  a  gov- 
emor-general's  tears  over  a  ratxia  iti  Al- 
giers. Now  we  can  forgive  you  ait- this, 
becanie,  in  so  saying,  you  only  judge  as  by 
yourselves,  and  expose  your  own  tendencies 
and  character;  but,  as  you  still  pretend 
(falsely,  we  assert,  and  we  think  we  have 
here  proved)  that  you  represent  a  gallant 
people,  with  whom  cowardice  is  the  most 
contemptible  form  of  bumaa  baseness,  yor. 
should  have  paused  even  in  your  career  of 
reckle»BDe«s  Vefore  you  accused  Englaild 
of  cowardice.  An  eminent  pntdicist,  M. 
Duvet^er  de  Hauranne,  judged  better 
when,  lu  a  late  number  of  the  '  Hovue  des 
Deux  Mondes,'  written  before  the  peace 
with  China  was  announced,  be  declaieo 
that  the  nndertakiog  to  reduce  such  an 
empire  with  a  few  thousand  men,  was  tha 
hamieat,  and,  if  successful,  would  be  the 
most  brilliant,  achievement  in  the  history 
oftheworid.  Speculate  if  you  please  upon 
an  invasion  from  Russia,  but  do  not  again 
»a^  we  fear  it.  You  accuse  us  of  fear  even 
with  regard  to  the  Gallo-Belgian  treaty  1 
We  read  tbe  other  day  an  article  in  your 
*  Courier  Franqais,'  upon  a  fabalous  remon- 
strance from  the  FourGreat  Powera  against 
the  proposition  of  a  commercial  union  be- 
tween Belgium  and  France :  in  which  tbu 
journal  threw  down  ^  sort  of  challenge  t/^ 
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iny  one  of  these  powen  to  &^it  it 
gl»-hande(]  whh  France,  ana  stigraatized 
their  attributed  joint   remonttrance 
Idcheti.     The  whole  story  was  a  sheer  piece 

.  of  ioTention,  but  it  seired  as  a  pretext  for 
unciTil  language.  Such  languaEO,  bowaver, 
a  very  injurious  to  the  French  people  in 
tlie  eyes  of  other  nations.  The  people  of 
Germany,  like  the  people  of  England,  are 
engaged  in  developing  thoee  resources, 
which,  blighted  during  war,  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  peace )  and  if  their  governments 
learue  together  for  peace,  the  government 
of  France  is  equally  invited  to  a  share  in 
tW  holy  league.  Should  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  distaste  such  quiet,  and  iostead, 
as  this  'Courier'  most  wrongly  and  impU' 
dently  represents,  challenge  one  of  the 
company  to  a.  much  in  the  Five  Courts,  it 
would  not,  let  us  assure  you  again,  Journal- 
ists of  France, — it  would  not  be  Fear  on 
the  part  nf  llie  others  that  might  possibly 

,  make  them  say,  '  My  good  bnlly,  you  must 
leave  the  room.' 
But  even  China  and  Affghenistan  hi 

Eassed  away  with  other  topics  of  senseless 
■tred  seized  by  the  French  Newspapei 
and  the  great  question  now  is  Barceton 
For  iu  Barcelona  they  thought  tbey  had 
found  some   balm  for  the  wounds  of  our 
Eaitem  Successes. 

A  revolt  takes  place  in  thatcitj,  to  which 
revolts  are  natural  as  bull-Gghts,  and  the 
Journalists  at  onoe,  in  its  very  beginning, 
shout  with  common  accord  "TtsaU  hatred 
of  Knglsnd.'  Anon  the  demure  '  Dfibats,' 
the  disapprover  of  all  excesses  of  party  as 
highly  unjust  and  indecorous,  with  the  most 
candid  air  selects  passages  from  some  Cats- 
lenian  journal,  to  show  that  it  had  certainly 
been  an  apprehended  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  which  had  deluged  the  streets  of 
Barcelona  with  blood.  The  '  Globe',  in  the 
same  tone  announced  that  the  end  of  the 
insurrection  would  be  a  demand  fur  the  ab- 
rogation of  all  commercial  treaties  with 
England;  the  same  journal,  now  one  of 
the  fevoured  organs  of  the  Guizot  ministry, 
having  described  England,  a  few  days  be- 
fere.  as  a  hard  lender  imposing  on  Spain 
usurious  conditiona  The  'Presse,'  as 
nsual,  revelled  in  malignity  :  inventing  the 
most  foolish  untrutlu  in  the  hope  of  inflam- 
ing popular  passions,  and  even  formally  an- 
nouncing the  departure  of  a  Br^ish  fleet 
from  Gibraltar  to  hlockads  Barcelona.  The 
■iily  story,  indeed,  produced  not  the  light- 
est efiect ;  for  the  ■  D6batB,'  fearing  that 
things  were  possibly  taking  a  turn  some- 
■nbat  too  republican,  suddenly  stopped  its 
own  tales  of  Spanish  rising  gainst  Bridsfa 
ffifliieace,  and  deckred  iha  complete  im- 
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Since  this,  however,  matters  bare  sgaio 
taken  another  turn.  The  French  Consul 
at  Barcelona  is  gravely  and  cnwoly  sccueed 
of  having  contrioutcd  to  originate  and  fo- 
ment the  insurrection ;  the  French  govern- 
ment precipitately  and  passionately  adopts 
every  act  of  this  Cosaul,  by  rewarding  him 
on  the  instant  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  the  French  Press  is  agsiu 
hounded  to  its  work  ;  and  its  cry  swells  up 
once  more,  stronger  at  the  close  tiiao  at  the 
begWining  of  the  Barcelona  revolt, '  Haired 
toEngland.' 

But  the  French  people,  we  firmly  be- 
lieTe,  are  ibis  time  on  their  guard,  and  well 
prepared.  By  this  tipe  they  know  their 
Press  pretty  well,  and  they  begin  to  know 
their  King.  We  may  venture,  we  think,  to 
predict  that  the  game  of  the  Fortificatiotts 
of  Paris  will  be  played  with  less  success  iu 
its  new  form  of  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Bour- 
bon intervention  io  Spaiti.  The  news- 
papers are  again  astride  their  bobby,  ready 
as  ever  to  be  cheated,  but  with  none  of  the 
old  power  to  cheat  The  '  Commerce' 
may  charge  us  with  the  unparalleled  atro- 
city of  Barcelona  in  a  '  state  of  uege,' 
as  the  fresh  crime  which  pollutes  the  history 
of  the  sanguinary  and  sordid  policy  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  not  quite  forgotten,  either  in 
Paris  or  in  Lyc»is,  that  there  bave  been 
such  things  as  '  states  of  siege'  by  no  means 

far  from  home.  The  '  Debats'  may  vir- 
tuously, but  very  harmlessly,  denounce  the 
extra-legal  severities  of  Espartero,  so  long 
as  the  extra-legal  condemnation  of  Dupoty 
continues  to  be  freshly  remembered.  The 
'  Presse,'  in  its  wild  bombastic  rage,  may 
track  "  the  blood  which  flows  at  Barcelona," 
flowing  "  to  the  profit  of  English  cottons," 
and,  manifest  "  amidst  the  carnage  of  exe- 
cution," and  "  surrounded  hy  ibe  light  of 
the  Immbahells  of  the  siege,"  may  descry  the 
finger  of  England-;  but  that  Spectre  Eng- 
land has  already  played  her  part  in  night- 
mares wilder  than  these,  and  with  what 
practical  results  the  French  people  know  too 
well.  Could  they  by  possibility  have  fur- 
gotten,  there  was  a  journal  in  the  Barcelona 
excitement  which  took  care  to  refresh  their 
memory.  Be  in  good  heart,  citizens  of 
Paris,  exclaimed  that  journal ;  go  n&d  sea 
how  the  fortreas  of  Ivry  gets  on.  It  coven 
more  than  tliree  hundred  acres  ;  it  has  five 
enormous  baltkins  ;  each  bastion  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  sixteen  pieces  ofarrillery; 
there  is  a  glorious  drawbridge,  and,  com- 
manding the  entrance,  a  splendid  ramparL 
"  So  rapidly,"  this  writer  added,  "  are  tba 
work;  relating  U>  the  Detached  Forts  round 
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Paris  in  tbe  course  of  flzeoutioii,  that  at 
this  moment,  should  a  necessity  ariae,  four 
of  the  citadels  which  nutrouDd  Paris  night 
be  armed  and  occnpied." 

Pleasant  prospect !  and  solely  the  work 
of  this  patriotic  Press.  Already  we  seem 
to  hear  the  roice  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
Paris,  as  tbat  of  Napoleon  was  heard  in  the 
Desert  ;*  Citizens  I  From  the  Detached 
Forts  forty  thousand  soldiers  look  down 
upon  you  I 

We  are  not  uDfriendly  to  the  Pi 

France.  Freely  we  admit  its  eilraordinsry 
talent :  with  bitterness,  when  we  look  to 
its  present  condition,  reflect  upon  the  eni 

mous  capability  for  good  it  has  of  late 

utterl/  abused.  Fallen,  and  with  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  influence,  we  n'>w  be- 
lieve tbat  Press  to  be.  "We  have  shown, 
also,  tbat  it  has  merited  its  fall.  But  it  may 
even  yet  be  worth  its  while  to  consider, 
that  it  it  be  not  determined  upon  sinking' 
itself  deeper  in  its  present  forlorn  and  piti- 
able condition,  it  will  cease  that  monotonous 
din  of  which  the  ear  of  this  countiy  u 
weary,  and  apply  itself  to  soma  useful 
work.  Difficult  it  may  be  to  retrace  its 
steps,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  Seld  is 
ample  and  almost  untrodden.  As  friends 
we  would  suggest  to  them,  as  a  study,  the 
Institutions  of  that  people,  against  whom 
it  is  their  pleasure  to  tail.  Are  you  not 
ashamed.  Newspaper  Writers  of  France, 
that  after  two  revolutions  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  there  is  no  security  for  personal 
freedom  in  your  country  1  You  know  that 
the  police  may  enter  the  faou^ie  of  any  man  ; 
and  if  he  be  from  home,  may  frighten  his 
wife  and  children,  break  open  his  drawers, 
and  seize  his  papers.  The  letter  found  in 
Ji.  Dupoty's  box  has  shown  you  what  use 
may  be  made  of  papers  in  tha  hands  of  an 
attorney 'general,  who  deciphers  their  mean- 
ing through  uoKAL  convictions.  Nay, 
more,  it  has  again  and  again  most  bitterly 
occurred  Co  you,  that  a  man  may  upon  mere 
surmise  be  thrown  into  gaol,  and  there, 
upon  no  better  grounds  than  Moral  Convic- 
tion, be  detained  until  the  pleasure  or  con- 
venience of  the  authorities  allow  him  a 
trial ;  or  be  may  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or 
a  year,  or  two  years,  be  dismissed  from  con- 
finement, with  the  stain  of  the  prison  upon 
bim,  broken  iu  fortune  and  in  health,  and 
yet  no  satisfaction,  no  redresa  1      Would 
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*  Before  ihe  ballt«  of  the  Pyraoiidi.  "  Saldiari, 
froni  theie  Pjrramidg  forlj  cetiluriei  look  down  upon 
you!  "  Tbe  parody  ii  the  pleuHDt  lucgeslion  of 
the  'ChariTBri.'npuperthalit  buDDtcoms  within 
ourdeaign  lo  msntion,  but  always  faQof  wit,  and 
roRly  de&uent  ia  wisdoBi, 
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yen  not,  O  Jounialista,  be  better  employed 
in  agitating  for  tbe  adoption  of  a  measure 
for  the  security  of  personal  freedom  (M. 
Guiiot  will  tell  you  about  onr  English 
babeos-corpus),  than  in  rendering  your- 
selves worse  than  useless  by  your  folly, 
snd  HO  depriving  the  public  of  the  only  pub- 
lic defender  left  to  it.  Wo  propose  but 
one  glorious  feature  of  liberty  to  you,  lest 
we  might  confound  you  with  too  much  light 
Here  is  a  noble,  useful,  necessary  object, 
for  the  advocacy  of  which  the  country  would 
thank  ynu,  in  the  eSbrts  for  which  the  coun- 
try would  sustain  you,  and  in  the  purauit  of 
which,  you  would  once  more  take  your  le- 
gitiraate  place  as  the  guides  and  guardian* 
of  a  virtuous  public  necessity. 

If  the  Journalists  of  France  adopted  ibis 
counsel,  the  glory  would  be  all  their  own. 
The  popular  leaders  in  tbe  Chamber-shonr 
not  the  least  inclination  lo  moke  a  stand  for 
public  liberty.  Thiers  helped  to  pass  tbe 
September  laws  agaiait  tbe  Press,  which 
made  him  what  he  is ;  and  without  Odillon 
Barrot,  the  Bastille*  could  not  have  been 
carried.  We  hear  enough  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  sot  one  word  about  civil  institu- 
tions. M.  Dnfaure  and  M.  Possy  are  sepa- 
rated from  M.  Guizot  only  by  so  many  sail 
of  the  line :  they  have  not  a  word  to  offer 
for  the  electoral  franchise.  Here,  we  re- 
peat, is  a  wide,  and  to  the  shame  of  tbe 
statesmen  and  legislators  of  France,  an  un- 
trodden path.  To  the  Press  we  again  say, 
take  it,  occupy  it,  plant  it  witli  fresh  an4 
vigorous  Institutions  for  the  shelter  and  se- 
curity of  the  P^ple,  and  do  cease  to  play 
those  tricks  which  make  you  objects  of  pity. 

Ighbours. 

the  more  earnest  in  ofiering  thia 
advice,  because  we  think  the  present  time 
most  favourable  for  an  experiment  iti  fa- 
vour of  Liberal  Institutions.  The  couutry 
enjoys  profound  internal  tranquillity  ;  but 
the  country  is  standing  still :  and  an  ardent, 
intelligent,   and  aocomplished  people  will 

If  to  stagnate,  while  every  other 

if  not  in  progress,  at  least  in  a 
state  of  activity.  It  is  oecauie  the  atten- 
tion of  France  has  not  been  filled  upon 
practical  reforms,  that  in  paiticular  fever 
nts  she  turns  to  foreign  war  aa  the  sole  path- 
to  glory.  It  was  the  hope  of  war,  deprived 
oK  the  fear  of  invoaion  by  tbe  Fortification 
of  the  Capital,  which  allowed  that  feudal 
measure,  so  full  of  danger  to  liberty,  to  be 
passed  in  a  moment  of  artificial  excitement.. 
Let  Louis  Philippe  boldly  widen  tbe  popu- 
lar basis  of  his  throne,  and  be  will  secure 
the  dynasty  of  whose  continuonoe  he  ii  so 
apprehensive,  and  obtain  goaraMaes  for 
that  peace  which  it  is  sdU  useited  that  he 
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lovw,  and  which  it  will  then  be  his  honour ,  we  hnmWy  Bu^Mt  to  him.  A  more  grato- 
to  haTe  roainUiDea.  But  let  him  mark, ,  ful  task  could  not  occur  to  us  thaa  that  of 
well.  thEEt  upon  no  otbur  condition  than  tbie,  welcoming  back  the  Nbwbpjpeb  Press  or 
is  either  the  o,ie  or  the  other  permanently  France,  in  circumstancea  auch  as  these,  to 
fijted.  And  not  with  standing  the  grave  con-  a  position  they  never  would  have  forfeited,  if 
anre  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  t lie  possassion  of  most  remarkable  taienta, 
upon  the  PttiiaJoumals.  we  think  sufficient-}  and  the  recollection  of  aerrices  for  which 
ly  well  of  them  to  believe,  that  they  would  in  times  past  they  made  the  whole  civilized 
yet  support  the  monarch  in  the  wise,  just,  world  their  debtor,  could  of  themselves 
Itberrtt,  and  yet  most  prudent  course,  which  (have  retained  ihem  there. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


GedicAlc.  {Poems.)  Von  Heixbicb  Bima 
TOH  LBViTsciiinoa.  Vienna :  Pfauisch  and 
Co.    1842. 

We  must  say  lh«t  on  opening  this  book  our  im- 
pression was  a  fiivourable  one.  A.  portrait  of 
ibe  author  ^eted  us,  end  certainly.  If  the 
limaer  be  faithful,  be  is  an  uncommoaly  fine- 
looking  fellow.  There  is  an  agreeable  ferocity 
in  hia  ihiok  motMlocie,  a  proud  animation  in  bis 
large  eyes.  Here,  we  thought,  we  shall  have 
something  crude  perhaps,  but  energetic  and 
spirit-stirring.  Alas  for  our  hopes !  Patiently 
did  we  turn  over  poems  in  all  sorts  of  metres, 
including  ghazela  and  sonnets,  bat  car  feelings 
were  untouched,  our  ima^naiitm  was  nnele- 
vated,  our  fant^  was  guided  to  no  pleasing 
spori. 

The  author,  we  euspeci,  has  Inkea  Nicolaus 
Lenau  for  bis  mmlel :  a  noble  poet,  but  one  Tety 
likely  to  lead  his  imitators  into  etraiie.  Those 
excessively  bold  personations  which  delight  us 
in  Lenan,  thai  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  most 
startling  imo^ertr,  can  only  succeed  when  t  pow- 
etfhl  mind  displays  in  such  combinations  the 
vigour  of  its  grasp.  Bitter  vcai  Leritschnig^e 
OD  a  perpetual  quest  to  Sad  out  something,  which 
shall  be  like  something  else;  the  chase  after  the 
image  is  a  most  painful  one;  and  the  worst  of 
the  matter  is,  that  when  it  is  caughc,  it  ia  gen- 
ervUy  singularly  infelicitous.  If  ne  starts  from 
aomeibiog  beantirnl,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that 
he  iQustrates  it  by  something  remarkably  ugly. 

Our  mind  misgave  ni  at  p.  ^,  when  we  were 


in  a  serious  poem,  that  h<^  kept  ■  mint  in 

the  heart,  where  he  sinick  bnshi  coins  out  of 
promises,  and  that  when  his  false  gold  would 
not  pass,  he  wrote  bills  of  exchange  payable  at 
theoier,  wiih  the  good  Grm  'Heaven'  written 
■■■  -  «n.  We  are  not  hoaxing  you,  gentle  read- 
nm  to  page  OT,  and  then,  if  you  can  read 
German,  you  will  find  that  we  have  not  misled 
you.  A  little  further  on  we  fband  ihe  sun  com- 
pared lo  a  golden  swan  floating  through  a  blue 
flood,  'A  golden  swsni'  It  is  this  sort  erf 
poetical  (renins  to  which  we  are  indcbieil  for 
those  figures  that  sdom  our  public  houses,  aod 
regale  our  eyes  fV-om  the  broad  sur&ce  of  our 
twelflh-cakes.  Night  (p.  82)  Is  a  black  beaoiy, 
and — what  are  the  stars  ?  Why  they  are  eu- 
nuchs that  guard  the  harem  with  bright  Ihinw- 
scene  swords.  A  strange  tasteihis  m  Ritiervno 
Levitschnigg !  He  finds  himself  in  a  beautiful 
real  world,  enlivened  by  hope,  and  adorned  with 
eeleslis!  luminaries,  and  out  of  ibis  he  hammers 
an  ideal  world  peopled  by  masters  of  the  mint, 
eunuchs,  and  golden  swans  I  If  this  be  poetry 
who  would  not  prefer  plain  prose  I 

J3ut  the  stunning  poem  was  one  on  Schiller 
(t75J.  The  poet  Levitschnigg  is  indignant  at 
the  oeprecistioo  of  Schiller  which  is  prevalent 
amonr  certain  German  Uttrati.  He  predicts 
that  the  time  will  airive  when  Europe  will  be  a 
desert,  and  when  tourists  will  come  from  Botany 
Bay  to  aermany,  and  that  when  they  reach 
Weimar  they  will  look  into  Ihe  geographical 
dictitxiaries  (!)  and  find  that  it  was  the  spot 
where  the  last  Genoan,  nightingale  lung.    Wa 
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An  ihrsn  Tngen  wccita  sich  Tourislen 

Zu  Sohiff  begeben  in  Botany-Bai, 

tnid  SvWer  beiMckt  mil  KhttFii,  ReiKluleo, 

Aufmachen  naA  Europ&'i  WOiteaei. 

Sie  werden  lich  zu  una  ku  Deulaetiland  wagen 

tlndsufdrnTiainnicrneiiicr  alien  Stadl, 

Ein  geographijch  WOrlerbuch  befragen, 

Wis  weiland  dicws  Btadt  eeheissen  Eat. 


hiy  will  be  the  death  of  as,'  we  look  T 
Kilter  roa  hentachaigg. 


Court  d^  Etudu  IHitoriquer.  (Lectures  od 
Ihe  Study  of  History.)  By  P.  C.  F.  Dau- 
Noir.  Vols.  I.  sad  II.  pBris.  1842. 
Daukoit,  aiier  playio^  b  diRtJD^isbed  uut  du- 
rio^  the  tioublous  times  of  the  Freacn  Revo- 
ImioD,  devoted  the  laiiei  period  of  bis  life  chief- 
ly toUteraiare.  He  was  bom  ai  Boulo^e  in 
1761.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Naiiooftl  ConTentiod,  where  be  Toted  agaiast 
the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  demaDdiog  that  the 
BeQtence  should  be  commuted  into  imprison- 
meat  during  the  coatiouaoce  of  the  war,  aod 
ioio  banishmeat  od  the  lestorBtion  of  peace. 
This  brought  him  into  eonnectioa  with  (h« 
Giioadiats,  and  ioToked  bim  io  the  persecutioo 
to  which  the  party  was  shortly  afierwards  ex- 
posed. DauQOU  WHS  the  first  President  of  tbe 
Council  of  the  Fire  Hundred.  After  tbe  ]8!h 
Brumaire  he  was  elected  a  tribune,  but  as  he 
Aoo^bt  10  defeikd  the  consiitmioo  a^ost  the  en- 
croachmenis  o(  tbe  Grst  consul,  in  1802,  the 
biiiet  found  means  lo  remoTe  so  incoDTeaieot 
a  functionary  from  office.  Daunou  thereupon 
occupied  himself  for  some  time  chiefly  with 
the  duties  of  his  place  as  librarian  to  the  Pan- 
theon. Napoleon,  when  Emperor,  fouad  an  op- 
portunity to  promote  him  to  a  more  important 
office,  of  which,  however,  be  was  deprived  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  then  ac- 
cepted aa  en^igemeotu  principal  editor  of  the 
'  Jonnwldes  Savans,'  and  in  1819  was  attach- 
ed ID  the  College  de  France  as  professor  of  his- 
tory. Il  was  not  long  aflerwanls  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  he  spoke  on  several  occasions,  and  air 
ways  voted  withthelibeial  parly. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830,  Daunou  bad 
several  marksof  favour  from  the  m«)  in  power. 
In  Aug:ast  of  the  same  year  he  received  tbe  sa- 
perioiendence  of  the  archives  of  ihe  kincdon], 
and  several  hcnourable  distinctions,  including 
that  of  the  peerage,  wereeonfeired  upon  him. 

Daunou  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among 
French  men  of  letters,  yet  the  works  that  be 
has  left  behind  him  are  neither  numerous  aoc 
very  generally  known.  Among  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  writings  may  be  named.  Anal  vie 
dti  Opinions  Diversei  lur  VOHeiae  dt  Vtnf 
primerie  published  in  1802 ;  Etsai  mr  let 
Garanties  Jndioiduellet,  of  which  a  third  edition 
appeared  in  1821 ;  and  Etsai  Hitioriptt  aur  la 
Puinanee  Ttrttportllt  pet  Papet,  el  turl'Aius 
qu'ilt  ont  fail  de  leur  MiMtire  Spirituelle,  a 
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workin  twaTo)utnes,'of'wbicb  a  fbanh  edilioa 
was  printed  in  1828. 

The  work  now  before  ns  conusts  of  a  conden- 
sation of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Daunou,  at 
Professor  ofHisiory  at  the  College  de  France, 
from  1819  till  1830.  A -laige  portion  of  the 
work  had  been  carefully  revised  by  the  auihcff, 
and  the  first  volume  was  already  in  type,  when 
death  surprised  him  about  a  year  ago.  Th« 
remainder  was  led  by  him  in  the  fonn  of  de- 
tached lectures:  and  ts  he  had  in  his  last  ilt- 
ness  expressed  a  decided  wish,  that  whatever 
of  his  writings  might  be  printed  after  bis  death 
should  be  given  to  the  public  in  ihe  exact  form 
in  which  he  left  them,  his  literary  executors 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  comply  with  so  solemn 
an  inJQUCtion.  Tbe  Grst  part  appears,  there- 
fore, with  the  corrections  of  the  author,  and  is 
divided  into  books  and  chapters  ;  the  second  is 
dividei^into  lectures,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have 
undergone  a  severe  revision  bad  the  autbor'a 
life  been  prolonged  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
corrected  portion  comprises  the  whole  of  th« 
first,  and  about  one  half  of  the  eecoud  volume; 
thereat  6II3  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume, 
and  will,  we  presume,  occupy  tbe  whole  of  the 
succeeding  volumes  which  have  yet  to  ajipear. 

The  subject  of  historical  study  is  divided  by 
our  author  into  tbree  parts :  the  examination  at 
facts,  tbe  classificaiimi  of  facts,  aiMl  the  espoai- 
tioD  of  facts.  The  6tsi  of  these  be  again  subdi- 
rides  iaio  two  books,  of  which  the  first  lava 
down  iheiules  of  historical  criticism,  while  the 
second  enlarges  on  tbe  utility  ofbistory.  Under 
historical  criticism  we  are  particularly  to  under  . 
stand  the  art  of  examinmg  tbe  historical  value 
of  ancient  traditions  end  monuments  i  and  the 
comparative  tiusiwortbiness  ofdiSerent  writers, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  themselves  specta- 
lon  of  tbe  events  they  relate,  or  were  likely  to 
have  received  their  infiamaiioD  from  pure  or 
quest ituiable  sources. 

Every  history  not  written  till  a  century  and  « 
half  after  the  events  to  be  related  had  occurred, 
is  at  once  cbssed  by  Daunou  among  traditions. 
Thus  the  whole  ol^the  Roman  History  down  to 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  is  mere  tiadilion  ;  and 
in  reading  it,  tbe  student  is  warned  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  ereduhiy,  ignorance,  and  imag^ 
nations  of  the  people  among  whom  those  tradi- 
tions were  current  la  Greek  history,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  view.allis  Iivdiiion  that  pre- 
cedes the  time  of  Herodotus ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  ud 
the  Persians,  ate  all  similarly  classed.  The  tra- 
ditional period  again  is  preceded  by  wbat  Dau- 
noucalls  the  mytbologieal  period,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  historian,  unless  by  the  aid  (k 
Revelation,  to  distinguieh  fact  ftom  fable  :  and 
the  mythological  is  preceded  by  the  ante-dita- 
vian  period,  respecting  which  our  only  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  Holy  Writ.  The  histori- 
cal period,  properiy  so  called,  commences  only 
with  the  year  776  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
given  way  in  its  turn  lo  ibe  iraditicnal  period,  in 
proportion  as  tbe  several  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  are  ovenun  by  the  barbarians- 

In  judging  of  profane  traditional  history, 
DatiDon  rtgects  at  oioe  as  fabulous  every  lact 
cootraiy  to  the  known  laws  of  physical  iuuur~ ' 
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and  he  TecciTea  m  eztremdr  impxABUv  ■]] 
hisiorieal  aarraiires  reUtire  to  the  nm«  period, 
and  accompanied  by  u  uounul  cmoourae  of 
marTellous  occarreaces ;  but  where  there  is 
nothioff  improbable  abont  a  &ct  handed  down 
bf  tnidiuoD,  or  where  thai  which  is  n>tu»l  and 
probable  may  easily  be  Mpaieted  fhni  that 
which  is  marTeUmu  or  bbulous,  a  tntdiiioaal 
erent  may  ol^ea  acquire  *a  all  but 
able  authority.  Lycur^oB,  for 
known  10  us  only  by  iradtuoti,  and  groat  fictiooa 
luive  been  iaterwovea  into  hii  hisccny,  by  hia 
credoloua  aad  imafinaiire  eoontiTineo  ;  yet  no 
historian  thinksofquesiioningihe  fact  that  there 
did  exist  luch  a  man  as  Lycargus,  and  that  he 
did  give  laws  to  the  Spciiaas.  The  ezistenoe  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  again  is  mere  matter  of  tta- 
diticn,  aad  we  have  oolr  iTsditioaal  authority 
for  the  fact  that  the  worVt  attributed  to  them 
were  really  wriiien  by  them ;  yet  thoae  who 
hare  declared  their  doabti  bb  totheexiiteDce  of 
HomeT,  and  bare  gone  so  far  as  to  qaestion  the 
paternity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey,  haTe  become, 
m  OUT  auihot's  opiiuon,  just  objects  of  derision 
to  erery  sane  tcliDtar.  many  other  oocnrreoeea, 
reatiug  only  oo  tradition,  «re,  nerertheleBS,  rea- 
aonably  placed  in  history,  a*  tiaqtteationed,  if  not 
as  uaquesticaable,  facts.  Among  these  may,  for 
inatance,  be  mentioned,  the  eipnlatoa  n  the 
Tarquins  from  Aome,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  consalate ;  tbe  two  first  Messenian  wan ;  the 
pbikaopbical  laboun  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras ; 
tba  itwB  (rfSoloa ;  the  nsorpation  of  Pisistnttus ; 
the  conquests  ofCymsand  Cambyses;  and  the 
eoouaenceTiieai  of  the  war  between  the  Per- 
■ians  and  the  Greeks.  For  all  these  &ets  we 
have  no  authority  but  popular  traditloD,  and 
each  of  tbem  is  baoded  dowo  to  as  with  a  mul- 
titude of  fabulous  details,  whicb  the  jadicioos 
critic  is  bound  to  r^ect :  aiUI  the  main  facts 
caoDot  be  called  into  qoeHiion  without  oTerstep- 
piog  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  scepticism. 

Our  anihoi  next  examines  the  value  of  his- 
torical mouumeots,  among  which  he  inclode* 
the  produciians  of  the  painter,  the  statuary,  the 
•ichiteet,  and  the  mechanician.  He  then  pass- 
es on  to  the  subject  of  medals  and  inacriptions, 
the  historical  Talaeof  which  he  seems,  strangdy 
enough,  not  disposed  lo  eCtimate  rery  highlv. ' 

The  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by 
thesubject  of  Historical  Criticism.  The  second 
volume  coDtaioa  (he  second  book,  on  the  Utility 
of  History,  to  which  DauDoa  gires,  naturally 
eni>agh,  an  extensive  signi6cation.  The  sec<wd 
great  diviaioa,  the  Claseifieatioo  of  Facta,  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  the  second  volume, 
and  will,  we  presume,  be  continued  in  the  third. 
In  the  classioosuon  of  facts  are  included  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  chronology. 

The  third  frreai  division,  the  Elxposition  of 
Facts,  is  of  so  comprebensive  a  nature,  that  it  is 
difficiilt  for  any  one  not  in  the  secret  to  guess 
the  extent  to  which  the  work  may  eventually 
be  carried.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us, 
therefore,  may  belooked  uponasa  portion  only 
of  the  introductory  matter,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce  an  opiniwion  the  pro- 
bable ultimate  value  of  the  wnole  work.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt,  that  it  will  be  the 
work  on  which  will  nuialy  depend  the  rank 
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whidi DatmoB u  to  hold  utha  eaiim&tjcsi  of 

posterity  ;  and  it  is  but  the  oataral  partiality 
of  bis  editor,  Mr.  Taillandier,  to  belie!Te  with 
him,  that  the  composition  wfll  one  day  lake  a 
filace  among  the  highest  productions  of  French 
literature. 

Karl  Fritdrieh  Sehinid  .*  tine  CharaeUrutik 

ttintr    KitjutltristAen     WirksamlteU.      Vcn 

Fbahz  EtTOLER.     Berlin.     184S. 
TsBname  of  Scbinkel,  one  not  wholly  unfamiliar 
to  our  readers,  hss  now  become  historical,  and 

ill  msrk  an  epoch  in  an,  as  that  of  the  great 
taster  in  arcfattectnre  among  his  German  con- 
temporaries. Within  the  course  of  the  last  two 
yean,  art  has  lost  several  of  its  more  distin- 
guished followers:  Dan  neck  er,  Geefs,  Freund, 
Chentrey,  Wilkie,  Albenolli,  Antolini,  Wiebe- 
king :  but  perhaps  no  one  bad  wrought  ao  great 
andsudden,  if  not  altogether  complete,  a  change 
in  tkedepartmentof  it  which  he  pursued,  as  did 
Kari  Fried  rich  SehinkeL 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  biographical 
notice  already  given  of  bim  in  our  foorteenth 
volume,  neither  have  we  much  to  add 
toit:  searcely  any  further  facts  or  particulars 
being  supplied  by  Eugler,  beyond  the  melsn-- 
choir  ones  connected  with  bis  hat  ilbess  and 
death;  and  those  maybe  briefly  told.  Shwily 
aAer  reluming  with  his  family  from  a  watering 
place  which  he  had  visiied  for  the  benefit  of  his 
beelth,  he  was  seized  chi  the  9ih  of  September, 
1840,  with  a  endden  attack  or  paralysis  oS  the 
brain,  which  reduced  him  all  at  once  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition ;  to  a  slate  of  constant 
stupor,  with  cnly  a  fewlrief  inierratsof  retirm- 
ing  consciousnesa.  In  this  sort  of  living  deatl) 
be  continued  till  the  9ib  of  October,  IS41,  when 
he  breathed  bis  last.  Three  days  afterwards 
bis  foneral  look  place, attended  by  a  laaecortige 
of  mourners,  ecc<Hnpanied  by  crowds  of  spectii- 
tora,  all  anxious  to  express,  by  their  last  sad 
homage  to  his  remains,  theiradmiraiicai  for  the 
artist,  and  their  esteeiQ  for  the  man. 

It  is  of  Scbiokel  in  the  Gist  mentioned  cha- 
lacier  that  Br.  Kogler  has  given  us  a  memoir  ai 
inltrim — for  we  nope  it  will  be  fdlowed  up 
by  some  mate  complete  and  detailed  account, 
upon  the  same  plan.  Even  this,  however,  we 
think  a  valiiBble  contributim  to  architectural 
biography,  which  isgenmally  exceedingly  vazue 
and  meagre,  without  anv  attempt  at  eiiner 
description  or  criticism,  altdough  in  the  case  of 
the  works  of  a  man  of  real  eminence  there  is 
ample  field  for  both.  Dr.  Kusler'a  little  brochure 
is  in  these  respects  an  eicellent  model,  for  it 
forms  an  allnost  indispensable  companioo  to 
Scbiakel's  published  designs,  and  should  foe  io 
thehandaidall  who  possess  thoee  '  Entwurfe.' 
Nether  is  it  in  hiscapaciiy  of  arcbiieei  alone, 
that  the  biographer  lakes  a  view  of  his  studies 
and  their  results,  bat  adopts  the  same  course 
in  r^rd  to  the  several  other  aoceMory  branch- 
es ofart  to  which  he  also  devoted  bimself.  Fra 
Scbiokel  was  an  artist  in  the  comprehenuve 
meaning  of  the  word :  a  master  who,  like  some 
of  the  great  ones  of  former  days,  had  a  calholte 
lore  for  art  in  all  its  shapes.  Yet  laudsfale  as 
was  this  feeling,  it  is  pethapa  to  be  regretted 
than  in  praoticelie  did  not  confine  bimselT  more 
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strictly  to  one  partindBr  pnmiice,  inatnd  of 
tumlog  his  mind  inio  so  many  difierent  ebap- 
Dela ;  mora  npecikllf  after  be  had  opened  > 
freak  Teia  in  the  miae  of  nrehiieciure,  the  work- 
ing of  whicb  would  asaaredlf  hare  sufficed, 
and  would  eUohare  been  attended  with  fame  : 
certainlr  witb  mare  than  he  has  now  acquired. 

Hardly  need  we  say  that  we  here  allude  lo 
that  re-adaptation  and  eiieuBioD  of  Qieciait 
architeciure,  of  which  he  has  left  us  manysoo- 
cMsful  essays  in  some  of  hia  earlier  arrhireciu* 
ral  works,  more  especially  the  Berlia  Museum. 
Yet,  instead  (^  persereriogly  cooiiauiDg  in  that 
route, — and  iiis  one  where  so  very  much  more 
than  as  yet  has  been  ever  attempted,  remains 
to  be  aecompliabed.^he  seems  lo  hare  allowed 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  it,  josi  at  the  point 
where  everv  (Veah step  wodd  havebeenaseren- 
leasue  striae.  That  he  had  left  himself  miKk 
to  do,  is  evident  from  his  haviog  so  frequently 
repeated  some  of  his  firstideas,  without  attempt- 
ing to  vary  them.  Particular  features  he  almost 
stereotyped  on  every  occBNon.— «uch  as  doors 
and  wiodows, — cotwiih standing  that  Ihev  af- 
ford so  mach  scope  for  invention,  and  (or  direi^ 
siiy  both  as  to  detail  and  to  general  character — 
a  circumstance  all  ibe  more  inezplieable  be- 
came ornamental  design,  and  comporilion  of  de- 
tail fur  other  purposea,  was  in  a  manner  his  forte. 

If  so  far  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
attempt  more,  it  would,  on  iheother  hand,  have 
been  better  for  hia  fame  bad  be  not  aimed  at  so 
much,  since  what  hehasdone  or  designed  in  the 
Gothic  Bivte  rather  detracts  from  than  adds  anV' 
thing  10  ft.  He  seems  to  have  bad  very  little 
feeling  for  it.  either  as  regards  its  ^eral  cha- 
racter and  elements,  or  the  ezpressioa  depend- 
ing upon  subordinate  parts  and  details.  Hence 
his  designs  of  this  class  are  all  more  or  leM 
tame  and  cold,  feeble  and  spiritless ;  although 
some  of  the  individual  forms  are  not  mtaaiisfac- 
tory.  Instead,  there  fore,  of  adding  to,  or  at  all 
seitinir  off  his  reputation,  bis  attempts  in  the 
O-othic  manner  are  little  better  than  so  many 
ra^t  spnis  upon  it :  they  are  his  weak  points,  in 
which  he  is  open  lo  criticism,  and  defenceless. 

Besides  (his,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  he 
opened  a  new  track,  and  broke  through  the  dull 
and  frigid  matmerismitf  a  former  period,  befell, 
h  turn,  into  m  sort  of  manneriEm  of  his  own, 
easily  caught,  and  therrfbre  adopted  by  others  : 
amon?  the  rest  by  Romberg,  whose  '  Stadibau- 
ktmst' is  almost  enth'elv  made  up  trf'  ideas  in 
the  manner  of  Schinkel.  If  only  on  this  ac- 
count, his  later  designs  betray  m  &lliagoff:  at 
tit  events  they  da  not  realize  the  anticipations 
to  which  some  of  his  earlier  cxiesgave  rise,  and 
^hich  were  at  the  time  eipresaed  in  this  pub- 
lication. Nevertheless,  be  was  a  great  artist, 
atid  it  behooves  ns  to  be  gratefnt  for  what  he 
has  done  for  architecture.  It  is  true  that  his 
designs  are  unequal  in  merit  and  in  taste,  yet 
even  ihi*  circumstance  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  studying  them,  as  a  warning  to  put 
othere  on  their  guard.*    Perhaps  they  may  now 

*  In  the  design  of  the  law  conrts  now  in  coarse 
ot  ereetjoB  nt  Liverpool,  the  arebltect  seems  id 
have  brao^bt,  to  «  earefttl  and  •neeewlU  atady  of 
BebiBke),-coBMihnbl«  tasM.asd  Driginalitj  of  fM- 
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lead  some  to  do  what  SebUel  neglected ;  name- 
ly, to  stare  afresh  from  that  point  up  to  which 
he  himself  had  advanced,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped  short. 

However  opioioo  may  differ  as  to  the  partio- 
nlar  meriti  (^  fats  buildings  iudividualijr,  most 
uodeoiahle  it  is  thai  thecapitai  of  Prussia  ia  in- 
debted to  Schinkel  for  a  new  era  in  itsarchiieo- 
tnre.  Henceforth  his  name  will  be  as  much 
identified  with  Berlin,  as  that  of  Falladio  with 
Vicenza;  and  tut  for  his  sudden  death,  when 
not  much  advanced  beyond  the  meridian  of  life, 
have  been  still  more  so,  at  almost  a  new 

vould  now  have  been  opened  to  bim  by 

the  important  and  extensive  archiieciutal  undei- 
lakisga  to  be  commenced  under  the  auspkea  <^> 
the  present  sovereign.  One  of  these  is  to  be  a 
cathedral ;  report  says,  at  the  cost  of  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling;  and  another,  an  additional 
edifice  for  the  pnrpoee  of  a  tnoseum. 


Ttmgrap/ue  von  Alien.  (Tc^Mgraphy  of  Ath- 
en.)  fiyP.W.FoacHUUMUt.  lUd.  1841 
This  treatise  appeared  originally  as  part'  of  • 
collection  of  philological  studies,  to  which  sev- 
eral of  the  professors  of  Kiel  bad  contributed. 
Professor  Porchbammer's  essay,  however,  was 
deemed,  either  by  himself  or  bis  friends,  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  allowed  to  dumber 
amongtbe  learned  tncubrations  of  his  colleagoes, 
and  here  it  is  in  a  separate  publication.  The 
olnect  of  the  pamphlet,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  more,  it  to  overthrow  at  least  two-ibirds 
of  all  that  has  hiiberto  been  taken  for  fact  with 
respect  to  the  topwraphy  of  ancient  Athens, 
Names  tike  those  of^Leake  and  MOller  affright 
not  the  professor  of  Kiel,  and  be  has  arig-ht,  nn- 
qtteationably,  to  speak  his  opinion  freely,  with- 
out allowing  his  judgment  lo  be  warped  by  the 
adthoriiy  of  bis  pr^ecessors-  Should  Forcb- 
hammer  make  good  hii  position,  he  becomes  an 
authority  in  his  turn.  It  is  difHculi,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  map  appended  to  his  work, 
to  make  his  views  clear;  but  an  extract  or  two, 
to'those  who  have  mtide  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  subieet,  will  at  all  events  show  tba 
boldikets  of  tee  professor's  assumptions;  and 
the  map  of  Athens,  published  by  the  Society 
{x  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Euowledse,  will  lo  ft 
great  extent  sui^ly  tb«  aboenoe  c^  uie  more  de- 
tailed plan. 

"  The  Jbondaikint  of  a  wall,"  bs  says,  "  whick 
eiuod  froai  Musduni  over  ihs  Pnyi,  and  twnii 
intcrvoning  hsigbta,  lo  ttae  vicinity  of  the  Dipylum, 
belong  not  lo  Um  ancient  city-val^  btu  are  ofa  more 
recent  daia,  probably  of  ihe  li '  a  of  the  Emperor 
ValerlBn,  in  the  third  ccnlury  of  our  eiK.  The  an- 
cient cilv-will  Uy  much  farther  wegt  and  touth,  and 
enclomf  ihe  weatem  dpcUvily  cf  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Huteiam,  which  belonged  to  (he  moat  peopled  quar- 
lors  of  the  aneieal  eily.  From  Ihe  MuaeiUm,  mors. 
over,  the  wall  bent  away  towaida  the  loulh.  Grossed 
the  bed  of  the  IlJiaua,  ran  along  its  left  bank,  and 
did  not  cross  over  again  to  the  HghL  bonk  till  after 
passing  the  Stadium,  ffhich  wii  within  the  vail, 
wliereai  Ihe  Lykeium  lay  vithout  it.  Pausaniaa 
enlered  the  city  through  ihc  Porta  Peiroica,  which 
lay  within  the  mouth  of  the  two  long  walh,  on  tbs 
low  ground  between  the  Htneium  and  the  Fnyt. 
Hei*  at  lbs  SDtronca  lo  the  city  was  tituaiad  iba 
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ompuum,  when  ihaparapbernalia  wsfepniMTMl, 
..>t  fui  Ibe  Panalhen&ie  buL  for  the  Eleuiyiiiiii  dto- 
e««aIona.    Thcnca  ran  a  long  meet,  wlifa 


en  both  (ides,  to  tba  KerunsikM  ;  anil  that  part  of 
tb«  latter,  wbere  were  litiiated  the  Royal  Hull,  Ibe 
Hall  of  Jopiter  Eleutheriua,  the  Tempie  of  Apollo, 
and  all  tb«otheTbuildingadBaoiib«d  by  Pautanias, 
waa  called  the  market.  Agora.  There  aeTer  wta 
buioDa  Agotain  Aiheiu.  Tba  rundamentalcKoc 
of  all  the  upograpbiea  of  Athens,  lie*  in  tbc  lupp^ 
BtiioD  that  there  exiated  a  new  Agora :  a  nMioa  to 
which  an  erroneoiu  reading  of  s  pusage  in  the 
Harpocrntiongme  rise,  and  which  appeared  in  Some 
measure  to  be  conlirmed  by  Fsuannias,  who  name* 
the  Agora  only  in  hia  thirteenth  chapter.  This 
New  Arora  hni  baen  placed  hy  topograpbers  lo  the 
north  or  the  fbrtrcM,  and  ha*  bernt  brMght  inioeem- 
-Uaatian  Ytf  Uteoi  with  the.  Hannaa  Aigoraia«,  and 
the  adioiiuiig  poitieoi.  This  portico,  however,  ii 
Mocli  la»  ancient  than  the  gateway  q>dien  of  by 
Pauaanias,  which,  to  jadgs  from  a  pBisage  in  De- 
mosihenea,  must  Iibtc  stood  as  earlj;  as  the  lOJlb 
Olyaipiad.  The  portico  in  qneition  is  of  a  much 
)alar  style  of  ar^iiecture,  and  an  inscription  intbimi 
m  that  the  columns  still  standing,  together  with  the 
architrave,  b^onged  to  a  temple  dedicated  by  Cnaar 
Mkd  Augustas  to  the  Alhenn  Arcli^etis.  All, 
therafbre,  n»ntioned  by  Pataanias,  as  skaoied  in 
the  Agora,  and  the  Stoa  Poikile  siDong  the  rest,  lay 
not  to  the  north,  but  to  the  west  ofthe  fonreas,  where 
was  placed  the  only  Agora  that  eiiated  in  Athens." 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Athena  will  show  how 
GOmpleiety  the  leanwd  author  rariea  from  the 
generally  receiyed  o^mooa  as  to  the  localitin  of 
iha  capital  of  Alli<».    And  if  his  errors  in  thi 
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To  call  the  ^M»k  befon  tu  a  Topography  of 
Alltena  U,  no  doubt,  a  nusdomer,  seeing  thai  the 
profettor  confines  himaelf  to  those  powta  upoo 
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which  hereiecta  tbci^iniaits  of  hisptedt 
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n  eiiy  of  Athena. 


ich  hereieci 
)  appended 
moaemeii 


map  coalaina  likewise  a  plan  of 


Leiltrt  from  Hofmd,  an  tAe  Educational  Iiuti- 
tulioju  0/  Dt  FtUanbirg.  By  a  FasKin. 
X.onjoa.  1842. 
Whem  the  poet  Imlac,  wishing  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  Rasielas  a  profotnd  idea  ofthe  dig- 
nity of  his  aTot»iion,  described  in  glowing  terms 
the  numerous  ^ifts,  acquirements,  and  qualtfica- 
liooa  appertaiamg  to  Ibe  cbaracler  of  a  poet,  his 
eloquence  was  more  effeciire  than  it  was 


to  lead  him,  his  highneBscnt  short  the  barangne 
bf  exclaim ing,  "Enough,  tbon  bast  convinced 
me  that  DO  man  ever  can  be  a  poet !" 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  not  uncommon  10 
make  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  qualities  of 
thoav  to  whom  the  task  ot  education  should  be 
mtnnted,  as  to  cause  us  to  end  with  the  coo- 
vietioD  that  no  mao  erer  can  be  a  scbool- 
masier. 

Even  the  delighlfnl  picture  of  the  iosiitutioo 
of  Hofwyl,  ^ven  in  the  letters  before  us,  leaves 
•ometbing  like  that  impression.  The  watchful 
■ijicitude,  the  imfailiog  patience,  the  eTerlasling 
ngilaocf  required  frcni  its  teachers,  ure  more 


than  moat  pueots  would  be  (bund  equal  to ;  and 
cannot,  we  fear,  reasonably  be  tookol  for  from 
those,  whose  interest  in  the  pupil  inuat  be  so  &i 
less  deep  and  permanent. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  truly  apoaioLic  zeal 
of  the  benevolent  De  Fellenberg,  Hofwvl  may 
Indeed  bting  forth  fruits  not  to  be  hoped  ick  frooi 
other  edncatiooal  establiEhmenia  fouoded  nt 
more  worldly  principles:  but  should  th&t  guid- 
ing spirit  bo  wiibdiawn,  no  orgnnization,  Eow- 
erer  skilful,  can  supply  its  place. 

The  frank  itatemeol  of  Uie  difficulties  expe- 
rienced in  home  educatirai,  in  the  introductun 
to  these  iaieresiing  letten,  has  failed  to  cof 
rince  us  that  it  was  not  an  orer-scrupuloua  ani- 
iety  which  led  the  writer  to  abandon'  her  Grst 
coDciusioa,  that  "  home  was  the  safest  spot  fia 
the  culiiration  the  parents  desired,  uid  ibai 
ihey  therawlTes  would  be  the  moet  successful 
labourers,  because  the  most  loving  and  tbv  meet 
eamesL"  Difficulties  no  doubt  exist  Can  it 
be  expected  thai  in  the  execution  of  Botaoment' 
ous  a  task  no  difficulties  abcwld  be  found  I  Sot 
we  cannot  conceive  what  advantage  could  be 
hoped  for,  that  should  cNnpeosaie  to  children 
so  favourably  ciicumstanced,  the  injury  of  re- 
moval from  the  care  of  parents  well  qualified  to 
fulfil  such  a  duly. 

"We  did  not  foresee,"  says  the  writer,  "  that 
white  we  were  educating  our  children,  we  were 
ourselves  receiving  educatioa  at  their  expense  i 
we  had  no  experience  to  guide  us ;  we  had  stu- 
died but  not  practised  the  art."  Beeeive  edu- 
catioa indeed  we  mav.  whilst  doing  our  best  lo 
educate  a  child,  fot  this  is  the  appointed  cadet 
of  Nature,  which  "  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes :"  but  it  it  not  at  the  child's  ex- 
pense. We  are  apt  to  trust  too  much  to  the 
processes  deooioinaied  sjrBiema  of  educatioo, 
and  too  little  to  the  loving,  patient,  waichfol 
ohservatton,  which  is  humluf  content  to  remove 
obstacles,  and  knows  how  little  of  the  vast  fto- 
gress  made  from  in&ncy  tp  manhood  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  devices  1^  the  teacher,  how 
much  to  natural  developmenL  The  true  edo- 
caiion  of  a  i^iild  is  too  deep  a  matter  lo  be  fwsc- 
tised  as  en  art,  on  the  succnsive  subjects  tbit 
may  pass  under  our  bands. 

In  making  these  remarks,  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  our  thoughts  than  to  sti^esi  the 
slightest  dinibt  of  the  superiwity  of  the  noble 
institutions  of  De  Fellenberg  to  any  existing  for 
a  similar  purpose,  but  merely  to  protest  against 
the  notion  too  t»mmonly  received,  that  the  last 
persons  to  whom  the  edacatiou  of  a  child  can 
safely  be  intrusted  are  those  who  have  </  all 
the  deepest  stake  in  the  iMue,  whose  ows 
chances  of  happinesa  or  misery  are  inaepanbly 
bound  up  with  those  ctf' their  children,  and  who 
will  reap  all  the  reward*,  or  suffer  idl  the  po 
nalties  consequent  on  success  01  fkiliure. 

It  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  denied,  that 
however  frivcdotts  ma;  be  the  prelencea  oAcn 
put  forward  to  excnse  the  neglect  of  th^  duty, 
there  are  parents  whose  poeitiou  renders  it  diffi- 
cult or  even  impossible  for  them  to  tradenake 
the  offic«  E^r  educating  their  own  children,  snd 
these  will  no  doubt  bsien  with  gnieful  niteit. 
lion  to  the  enggestions  contained  in  this  littte 
vtdnme.   Is  it  utcjgMlMr  UtCftea  to  indnlg*  the 
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hope  that  in  out  owd  comiiy,  where  Urm  Ind 
foritmes  h&TC  been  deToied  to  the  serrice  of  the 
oQtcast  and  the  crimioal,  some  spirit  akin  to 
that  or  the  foander  orUofwyl  may  arise,  who, 
taking  np  the  cauw  of  edocalion  with  higher 
motives  than  h>TB  hitherto  goTenied  such  at- 
tempts, may  Teasooablf  look  for  nobter  fniita, 
u>d  who  will  dare  the  world's  dread  laugh  by 
declaring  his  cooTictioD  ibaC  "  fashioaing  the 
Bonis  oTa  generatioD  by  knowledge  "  is  as  wor- 
thy an  oecnpatioo  for  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth, 
as  that  of  "  blowing  their  bodies  to  pieces  with 
gunpowder  ?  " 


Deux  An*  en  Espagne  el  en  Portugal  nndant 
la  Guerre  Civile  (193&— 1840).  (Two  Years 
in  Spain  and  in  Portugal  dticio^  the  Civil 
War.)  ParleBARon  CnutLES  Deubowskt. 
Paris:  Gosselin.    1S41. 

It  was  in  Febraair,  1S38,  that  H.  Dembowiki 
entered  Spain  by  way  of  Urdax  and  Ayerba, 
and  scarcely  had  he  passed  the  froaiier,  when 
be  had  proofs  of  the  indomitable  ntety  of  the 
Spanish  character.  On  the  3d  of  February  he 
'assisted'  at  a  Jilt  ehampitrt,  aad  wimnsed 
lor  the  flrn  dme  the  dance  called  La  Iota,  as 
performed  among  the  Arra^onese  peasantry. 

The  dance  itaeir  is  lull  ofsnirii  nod  originali- 
ty; nor  are  the  verses  whJcQ  H."DembDwaki 
has  preaerred,  and  which  were  sung  dnring  the 
dance,  nnwonhy  t^  their  accompaniment.  So 
Kvely  was  the  scene,  thai  the  writer  declares, 
"Were  I  a  phy^'cian,  I  would  aend  any  pa- 
tients affected  with  spleen  to  spend  a  carnival 
at  Ayerba,  and  if  they  did  not  return  in  iove 
with  life,  I  woDld  pronounce  tfaem  incurable." 
The  appearance  of  the  country  around  Ayerba 
aras,  however,  by  no  means  so  peaeeAil. 

"  FmiD  Caafran  we  passed  throagh  aa  eitrcmdy 
beautiful  diitriM,  bol  filled  with  villages  which  uent 
buih  en  parposa  to  fss)  tJta  ei>il  war.  Tbrr  riie, 
(m  Uke  moat  pan,  on.  suaag  aad  lofty  sitaatiimt, 
y*  CDUnd  oiiy  by  on«  gale,  and  Ibe  bauiei  which 
taca  the  couatry  are  all  embattlBd,  and  look  like  llw 
vatl  Qfa  furlificaUax  A  good  painlei  would  find, 
on  the  ■ummii  of  Ihs  Sierra  de  Pequeras,  materials 
tot  splendid  panoramu,  whether  be  looked  on  the 
impmin?  chain  of  ihe  Pyrenoia,  or  tlie  gieaniic 
Kicka  oT  Loa  Rigloi,  which  appvar  Kke  a  coIdmoI 
fartrcM  riaiag  from  tha  rnidit  of  pictarasqae  oul- 
woihi.  Hat  far  from  thasa  rocfca  is  an  old  and 
ruined  lower,  wbieh.iBarkaltM  bouadary  of  Dppor 

While  spewing  on  the  snbjeol  of  Upper  Ae- 
ragoD.  M.  Dembowiki  meniions  the  ezcellent 
disposition  of  the  mowitaineers ;  and  iniiraatet 
that  he  obtained,  by  freely  coarersing  with  the . 
nllagers,  not  ont}  a  much  better  opiuico  of 
them  as  a  class,  but  also  a  mitch  more  eorrect 
idea  of  the  naticoal  ebaraeter.  "  If  ever,"  say^a 
he,  "you  journey  in  Arrogoo,  beware  of  imi- 
tating the  foolish  reserve  which  marks  the 
greater  Dumber  of  travellers. "  If  yoa  are  in  a 
ppsada,  "  sit  by  the  people  you  Siid  there,  toin- 
gle  iji  their  ctxiversationa  under  the  shade  of 
those  immense  Arragooese  chimneys  in  whkji 
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an  ox  might  be  roasted  irtiole,  and  joa  will 
never  repent  it." 

Our  tnTelter  entered  Saragossa  on  t^e  day 
after  ifae^Aa  cAam^iiredeKribedabove;  and  aa 
at  that  ume  there  was  no  reeular  conveyance, 
a  sort  of  carriage,  very  antediluvian  in  its  cha- 
racter, was  sent  for  from  that  city  to  fetch  him 
and  his  companion.  As  Chey  approached  the 
termination  of  their  drive,  over  a  road  as  little 
conducive  to  comfort  as  (be  carriage  in  whioh 
thejotimey  was  performed,  the  enthusiasm  of 
M.  Dembowdii's  companion  rose  to  a  high 
pitch;  they  talked  only  of  the  sieges  suffered  br 
Saragossa  m  1B08  and  IBM;  had  a  vivid  recof- 
leciion  of  Aguitina,  the  celebrated  imtid  of  Sar^ 
goesa.  so  well  known  in  England  by  the  poetry 
of  Byron,  the  painting' of  Wiftie,  andlhescarce- 
ly  leas  vivid  burin  a  Raimbach:  and  rehrred 
to  another  &ir  warrior,  the  Countess  (f  Buritn, 
who  fought  as  a  private  soldier.  The  noted 
reply  of  Palafox  to  Gmeral  Terdier,  Guerre  at 
cuehUlt,  was  not  fotgotlea ;  and  even  the  ex- 
preiBive  Spanish  language  ^ed  to  furnish  wotda 
energetic  enough  for  the  feelings  of  tbe  partr- 

'ng 

upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  sod  it  is  ci 
Ibat  the  good-will  home  t^  all  the  best  classes 
towards  Eugland,  renden  a  viaii  to  the  penin- 
sula, to  an  Eo^iahman  well  introduced,  an 
agreeable  and  iwfnl  excursion. 

While  lookinf[  at  the  Torre  Nueva,  the  guide 
who  aecooipanied  M.  Dembowski  mentioned 
that  that  masoificent  Arabic  minaret  had  been 
used  during  ina  si^^e  to  give  notice,  by  its  bell, 
""      '" ""  it  tolled  every 


(beinbafcitaBiainBiinctivelf 

tuned  tbeu  eye*  upwards,  as  though  the 
French  baltetiea  were  yet  open  upon  them.  He 
Uao  instauced  a  circumstaace  in  irhich,  while 
it  proved  the  gradual  breaking  up<^  the  old 
^—inish  costoms,  raieht  be  traced  the  pioffceaa 
-.  jommunion  with  toe  rest  of  Europe.  Up  lo 
the  year  1836,  the  police  of  Spain  had  been  ccd- 
dueted  on  the  old  ayatem  by  Algnacils,  but  thai 
ifae  national  guard  was  placed  in  the  podtion 
formerly  occupied  by  the  more  antiqne-sound- 
ing  officials.  Tbe  custom  of  aerenaiflng,  ooce 
so  prevalent  all  over  Spain,  was  not  Defected 
in  the  provitice  of  Arragoo,  nor  was  it  quite 
forgotten  even  during  the  continuance  of  civii 


"RMamingthis  aveaing  from  a  walk  about  (ha 
ciiy,  1  hafipened  to  rac«  in  the  atreei «  young  awte> 
MMT,  who  wa«  giviog  b  aarenade  to  bia  ladj.  Hy 
guide  told  cat  thatbatira  the  Dationai  BMrd  had 
baea  aubstituied  for  Ihe  old  al^cds,  it  would  ha»s 
impoasiblB  for  ua  to  have  paaaed  thrangh  1^ 
t  till  ibB  '  tendaUa '  waa  finiahed.     We  sbonld 

found  the  friends  of  ibe  amoroos  troubodor 

poated  at  each  end,  and  ready  lo  ditpule  tbe  pna. 
aage  not  ortly  to  atrangtn,  but  even  lo  ihe  inhabil- 
ihemaelves.  A  pretension  ao  exiravaeani  gave 
I  net  anfteqnently  to  sanguinary  condicts,  evan 
uadar  the  windowa  of  tbe  aereaadei  lady,  ibr  the 
rival  of  theaingtr,  if  aueh  there  wer^  ptijuad  him- 
aelf  as  a  point  wf  honour  fo    go  and   distwrb  Uia 
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Sonstimai  it  limeaed  thst  ihestt  cttaflicu 
would,  be  nispend^  by  maiual  uiaseot,  and 
both  parlies  would  mute  to  ofipoM  the  alguBcils, 
if  these  last  attempted  to  interfere ;  but  wbea 
tbe  commoa  eoemv  waa  beaten  <^,  iheo  the 
Gonibaiaats  retutoed  to  settle  ibEii  own  yet  un- 
decided diQereoce.  Now,  however,  the  ran- 
daUa,  as  the  Arragoaese  serenade  ia  called,  has 
loat  its  primiiire  character,  and  ibe  lueeta  are, 
though  with  much  regret,  leA  free  for  paaseo- 
gers. 

From  Saia^oesa  the  tiaTellm  proceeded  by 
diligence  to  Madrid,  not  without  ^eat  fean,  lor 
the  Carlict  forces  were  overrumiiiig  the  whole 
couairy  between  Navarre  aod  lower  Arragoo, 
'and  tbe  first  night  thef  jiassed  on  the  ro^id  am- 
ply jiuii&ed  their  apprehensions.  A  few  eren- 
mgs  previously  the  iiomi^  at  which  iher  rested 
had  been  surprised  oy  a  deiacbmcut  of  Carlisia, 
and  had  i(  not  been  fot  the  hardihood  of  ihe 
hoacess,  an  Italiao  woman,  tbe  passengeia  would 
have  fared  badly.  Adverti^  of  tbe  eoemy'e 
mpproacb,  she  concealed  her  guests  in  a  bay* 
ItUE,  and  taking  away  the  key,  she  persisied 
reeolairly  ic  her  refusal  to  beiray  ihem.  This 
was  a  service  by  no  means  UDaUended  wiih 
danger,  for  the  chief  of  the  band  put  his  hand  in 
the  beds  which  bad  just  been  vacated  by  the 
trembliDK  travellers,  and  finding  them  warm, 
demaodM,  will)  many  threats,  id  forma  tioa 
where  they  were  concealed.  No  small  aggn^ 
Taiioa  of  roisforiune*  like  these,  were  ibe  guer- 
illa soldiers:  in  a  great  ouiaber  of  cases  mer« 
bandits,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  war 
10  carry  on  their  own  operaiiona,  and  who  rob- 
bed and  murdered  alternately  in  the  names  of 
Carlos  aod  Cbristjoa. 

We  ^aas  from  these  adventures  to  tbe  lirelr 

Siclure  given  by  U.  Dembowski  of  a  Spanish 
iligence. 

"  The  aibff  caDauti  of  a  nay^rol,  ot  conduninr 
of  a  xagid^i  aid,  who  sit  logelbcr 
eleyated  aeat,  of  h  poslbojr,  snd  a  i 
laat  lili  behind.  In  Bummer  theac  all  wear  tna  ge- 
noins  Andalnsian  coitumc;  but  at  ihe  prevent  mo- 
nent,  covFred  aa  Itiey  are  with  iheflpakinl,  ibejr  look 
•xacily  like  (omaoy  Robinson  Ci«*oea.  The  uam 
aoDsiiti  of  UuTttr*  whJo  all  bearing  iae«u  rfc  g^urrt, 
which  they  will  retain  to  their  deaib )  they  ar*  >tl 
close  shavsd,  and  the  inexorable  sl^iMa^•  of  tha 
no,  which  pass  over  (heir  bodiei  twice  a  year, 
:  Ufl  unlouehed  only  the  end  of  the  tail,  at  (he 
ludC  of  which  are  left  two  (ufta  of  hair,  looking  ex- 
aetlf  ISke  mualachcs  fvowing  at  the  wrong  end. 
This  practice  of  ahatine  tha  raulea  muat  tend  cer- 
lainl;  to  their  comlbrt  dnring  the  intense  heat  of 
■umoHr,  but  in  tbe  sold  and  Vet  monthi  of  Do- 
eenfaer,  January,  and  Febroary  it  ia  for  otherwise. 
Tbe  mule*  are  hacnesied  two  and  two,  aave  tha 
kader,  on  wbich  ths  postboy  ails;  the  only  reins 
aie  auacbad  to  lbs  wBeelera;  and  the  mules,  ten  to 
nnniberi  between  the  wbedera  and  Ihe  leader,  are  aa 
Independent  a*  a  tribe  of  Bedouini:  habit  only  kaqa 
them  in  their  plaee." 

The  Spanish  diligenoa  moat  be  aomewhat  of 
a  noisy  conveyance.  It  is  put  in  motion  by 
shoaling,  and  its  pace  is  kept  np  by  a  well-sn^ 
tadoed  coovereatioa  on  the  part  d  the  riMyaral 
with  his  numeraos  steeds.  Prom  time  to  time 
the  tagiU  leapa  Irwn  the  beach  osi  w)deh  he 


.H 


fr; 


moderating  the  fate  <a  progress,  which  iaoTu  I 
a  gallop,  ne  leetifies  any  disorder  that  nut 
take  place  in  the  rope  hameas,  he  qtringi  btct 

S;ain  with  a  single  bound  to  hia  place  wbatni 
ject  is  accomplished,  and  beljM  ibemoytrd 
to  talk  to  tbe  mules.  Am,  Am'/aPrDraiaaJt,  i 
Tari-rilaEitudianta.  Yo!  Ye!  [bete coma 
a  cut  with  tbe  long  whip}.  Firnu  la  Ftntr 
gueta  !  Oh!  l»  la  Mxa  maeho  eabali*  frm 
{dog  of  a  bnse),  the  letter  r  is  pionounctd  likt 
the  rc^in^  of  a  drum.  Yo !  tadat  m!  ccfr 
eluding  with  a  general  fosiigaiioa.  Taanki  in  ' 
these  apostrophes,  and  to  the  three  whips  of  ik 
mayoral,  the  xagal,  and  tbe  poatboy,  the  dib- 
gence  is  by  no  means  a  slow  conveTanu,  tni 
will  beai^compaiiaao  with  those  eiTrtna. 

The  appearance  of  Madrid  in  1S3S  wu  tcr 
melancholy:  agieat  niunbet  of  tbeaneieniecD- 
ventswereptill^down  by  (he  municipatitf,ud 
redoabis  were  built  before  the  gates  of  tbt  cit;. 
in  antieipatioii  of  a  visit  from  Don  Carlos.  Ttie 
palaces  of  many  givndeea  were  closed  n  ■» 
count  of  their  owners'  absence  in  France  ud 
England;  the  que«i lived  in  great  reuremmi^ 
tbe  dipiomatie  corps  was  dtstnicted  by  jealoct 
ies,aod  the  streets  crowded  with  beggars.  TIh 
only  variation  was  during  tha  canuvsl,  in  ihe 

Kieties  of  which  M.  Dembowski  appesn  u 
ve  mingled  to  a  considerable  exiait.  imcDg 
the  various  masked  balls  which  enliTened  ibe 
capital  at  that  period,  the  '  bailu  dt  h  puuM' 
appeariohaveb«eathe  most inieresting.  Fn» 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  in  the  lUeaires  were 
'snapendcd  three  enormous  balloons  filled  viio 
all  kinds  of  ion-ioM,  and  at  aboct  two  o'cini 
in  the  morning  certain  masauMaweie  bliDdfoli)- 
ed  aod  armed  with  long  poles  wherewith  ibef 
might  tilt  at  these  balloons,  while  the  orchetm 
accompanied  tbeir  efforts  with  livelv  taiuic 
He  who  failed  to  hit  tbe  balloon  was  («liged  lo  ' 
yield  the  pole  to  another  candidate,  uDiil  at  Im 
the  ailk  waa  torn  and  tbe  imprisoaed  swettmau 
showered  down,  f<x  a  univeraal  sciamfaie,  up" 
the  heads  of  the  ipectaicra. 

Aumo^  the  ehaiacieia  noticed  fay  our  fo^ 
as  peculiar  to  Madrid,  are  (he  ttreMi,  who  if- 
swer  to  the  old  English  watchmen ;  they  en'  tie 
hours  and  the  quartet*;  and,  under  FerdlnanJ. 
they  added  ibeir  testimony  infavonrof  ualiniii" 
monarchy,  by  sfaoutinfi  as  they  wereordnedifi* 
instance,  Son  lot  doc».  Ettrtilada  y  uretK. 
KiM  el  Tty  Netn.  'Twdve  o'doeh.  A  fine 
stan|  n^ht.  Long  live  ike  absolaie  kingt' 
Now,  however,  ther  ciy,  Ave  Mori*  pitninm. 
Viva  hahel  SegvnJa .'  These  persooagn  wttt 
a  grey  cloak,  and  cany  a  laoiem  anc  a  pikf. 
At  the  time  of  M.  Dembowski'a  risii  lo  Msrfrid 
there  would  aeem  to  have  been  caase  sofficicBi 
for  these  pikes,  thmigh  he  himself  never  mei 
with  any  instance  of  danger.  Oreai  preeauiiw 
were  taken  by  the  inhabitants:  they  openn 
dieir  doota  to  no  one  withont  firet  recwmoiimg 
(he  party  fVom  behind  a  grating,  and  as  thnt 
were  do  pmtera,  each  person  knocked  so  man!' 
times  as  was  the  number  of  his  apanmHiB: 
thus  the '/on  m  n-«mter'  knocked  iwi«; 'w 
'  fo W  dw  IrotsUme'  four  times ;  the  party  lodgiog 
n  the  gToaod-Boor  ooce. 

We  ptM  10  a  nigact  friHcfa,  bideotB  M  It  <^ 
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to  not  ivitbcm  iu  intscM.  Pnriag  ihs  tboik  of 
M.  Dembowski  in  Madrid,  be  wiuiessed  ihe 
ezecntioD  of  ihree  pereoDs,  by  meant  of  Lhe  Go- 
rota,  an  iron  collar  fitted  wiih  a  tourniquet 
which  strangles  the  unhappy  wearcc.  One  of 
the  criminals  was  <ui  oM  wocaao,  commooly 
called  Tia  CotiUs  (Mother  WbalriMoe) :  her 
real  namv  was  Maria  de  la  Trioidai].  In  1835, 
when  nearly  all  tb«  ptorinceB  of  Spain  were  in 
arms  against  the  Torreno  tninislry,  there  was 
some  tumult  in  Madrid,  ai>d  this  wonwu,  btan- 
disbioff  an  mormous  knife,  bad  headed  a  furious 
body  erf  rabble,  and  aided  in  ibe  destruction  of 
many  c£  the  military.  In  particular  she  wba 
prored  to  have  mordered  a  negro  drummer,  with 
the  help  of  two  men,  named  Garcia  and  fSiate 
Iglesias;  but  ahe  was  not  apprebended  tot  three 
yeart^  Justice,  thoosh  slow,  was  in  thia  case 
sure ;  and  in  Hay.  1^8,  all  three  were  brooght 
to  trial  and  oaodemned.  It  was  ibnnd  that  the 
wretched  OotiUa  had,  aAer  the  murder  of  the 
negro,  dipped  her  bands  in  the  blood,  and  has- 
tened to  make  the  jmmssion  of  tbera  on  the 
curtains  of  her  bed,  declaring  that  thia  would  be 
the  pleasanlest  object  her  eyes  could  rest  upon, 
and  that  she  hoped  to  die  with  the  blood  full  in 
her  view.  After  h«  ccxidemoalion,  she  appear- 
ed imchaag;ed,  and  the  '  Coneo  Nsciooal'  gives 
a  frightful  picture  of  her  depwtment  in  the  con- 
demned c«L  We  say  ctmdemaed  cell,  but  we 
ought  rather  to  say  condemned  chapel,  for  the 
Spaniab  law  requires  that  each  crimmal  left  for 
execution  should  pass  the  fociy-eighl  hours  im- 
mediately preoedin^  in  the  chapel  of  the  prisoo, 
attended  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  Execu- 
tioos  in  Madrid  take  place,  not  wi  ifain  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  in  a  Toid  space  without,  an  ar- 
rangement which  might  be  adopted  elsewhere 
with  advantage.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
whole  populace  was  in  motion;  the  character 
and  exploits  of  la  Tia  Cotilla  had  long  been  the 
wonder  t^  the  taanalos;  and  from  a  very  early 
hour  the  Calls  de  Toledo,  the  Oxford-street  of 
Madrid,  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The  coo- 
Tersation  among  the  spectators,  and  which  was 
noted  down  subse^uoitly  by  NC  Dembowski, 
was  rery  ebaractenstic.  The  crimes  of  la  Tia 
were  viewed  In  a  political,  not  a  moial  light; 
nor  was  she  altogether  without  advocates,  even 
amidst  the  gCDftal  mdignBtioo. 


opetiEd.    Theproeewon  ismedftirtb,  hended  byi 
escort  of  meunled  national  guards ;  than  came  three 
of  the  '  bratherhood  of  peeca  and  charity,  folloired 
by  ten  more  ranged  in  two  filet ;  lhe  SnX  three  best- 


icapiiUry  and  a  rod  oovervd  with 
i:  Iheolhei 

then  bll(     ...       . 

the  altendants  of  the  executioner,  on   which 


mystic  embUmi :  t(ieaihera  carrying  Ii(;hte<l  torches 
:  then  bllowed  SB  au  Fed  by  one  i^ 


of  green  vai. 

the  altendanu  ..   

placed  Qareia,  droned  in  the  allire  prtecribed  for 
ireaionabts  marderers,  vn.  a  yelloir  robs  and  cap 
and  large  sackcloth  trooaen;  round  his  neck  he 
wore  the  aanfnitariei  of  la  Hrgn  i<  U  Sululad,  U 
rirgt*  iel  OarsM,  ud  tkat  dtUtPatda*.  Oe 
each  lids  of  the  crimioil  wdked  apriest,  who  recittd 
prajrera;  and  tlie  piouasion  was  dosed  by  lilei  of 
(he  'brotharhood  of  peace  and  charity,'  and  by 
three  alguacils  with  their  long  white  wands." 
Tha  other  crinwali  vne  ceooned  in  like 


naaaet.  On  the  appaamnee  rf  CottUa  ib*  ak 
was  rent  with  imprecations,  and  some  remarks 
were  nude  by  the  msDalos  as  to  ber  penonal 
etttaciicos,  mther  marked  by  candour  tlisn  po- 
liteness. Qut  /ta  tt  la  brn;a !  •  How  ugly  the 
witch  isl'  was  lhe  moslcommoo.  She.Iikeber 
companions    la   crime  and   punish  men  I,  waa 

EJsMd  Astride  on  the  ass;  she  was  attired  in  the 
lack  robe  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  with  a  large 
while  hood;  she  was  attended  by  four  priests, 
whose  exhulatioos  seemed  confined  to  ibe  point 
of  bet  forgiving  her  tntmiet,  i.  e.  the  military, 
among  whom  were  many  of  her  victims ;  while 
a  group  of  the  >  bioiherhood  of  peace  and  cha- 
rity'gathered  around  her,  and  bid, as  &r  asthef 
couliT  from  her  view  the  national  guard  who 
eaeortcd  her.  The  curioeiiy  of  the  crowd  waa 
extreme ;  those  who  were  not  in  the  frtsi  rank 
got  on  the  aboulders  of  those  who  were ;  and 
aU  evinced  as  much  eagerness  to  catch  a  glimpea- 
of  the  distorted  feniures  of  the  wretched  cU 
woman,  as  though  she  bad  been  an  otgecl  of 
Ibe  moei  laodable  utsrest. 


"  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  covered  with  a  dense 
roasaof  people,  two  coniponiea  of  the '  regeni's  own," 
and  hnlta  Kjuodron  of  iba  royal  euard,  fbrnied  lbs 
■ides  of  a  square  round  the  scsSald,  which  was  ■■- 
cended  by  a  wooden  ladder  of  about  a  dozen  atepa. 
On  thie  platform  were  placed  threepoate,  round  each 
of  which  was  edepted  the 'gsiDU,' and  at  lhe  lower 
pMt  a  veiT  nanow  aBal,  and  to  the  legs  of  which 
wen  anacbnd  ooniito  lie  those  of  the  criininala.  At 
about  lwal««  o'clock  iba  exoculionar  arrived,  and 
■fUr  having  inspected  the  instrument  of  punUhmcnl, 
deaocnded  to  receive  Garcia,  wboaa  eorligt  had 
reached  lbs  scsffuld.  A*  scon  as  he  dismounted 
froni  hie  ate,  be  demended  his  confessor,  and  ipenl 
some  mineles  with  bin  |  be  ihen  appeared  qalle  re- 
igned.   Tbe  eieeutioo*T  placed  hhn  astride  oi 


When  ibeeedieiaal  ivqiantianswareflniehed, 
the  piieata  began  to  repeat  tbe  creed,  and  at  dte 
weeds,  'Jesus  Cbiiat  hiaonly  Son,' another  priest 
fiung  a  white  doth  over  the  criminaL 

"  This  waa  the  aigsal  Ah-  the  execotimeT  to  sat  fa* 
motion  the  lourniqust ;  hedid  so:  the  teaflbid  trem- 
bled, and  1  beard  distinctly  a  cracking  of  bones." 

We  pass  the  rest  of  the  scene,  end  notice  onljr 
tbe  very  curious  accomMoiment  on  the  part  tt 
Uie  '  paraots  and  goaidiana,'  who  bad  tmxq^t 
thdir  yoa^til  dtargas  to  have  ibeir  minds  tx^ 
Mi  against  viee  by  tbe  speeiade  jnu  deacribed. 
No  aoooer  was  tbe  cloth  removed  ftom  tbe  livid 
ftee  of  the  dead,  than  a  'aingiilar  noiae,'  ae  M. 
Dunbowski  calls  it,  was  heard  all  aroond ;  ha 
eooD  discovered  that  men  and  women  were  im^ 
THMlljr  em^oyed  in  btuinf  lie  eUlirtn't  tan. 
His  companioa  infonaed  bun,  that  this  was  the 
rmilar  custom  at  exeentiona,  and  that  tbe  objeet 
01  it  was  to  Higrave  on  the  tmder  meeooi^  the 
tniwal  lesson  jast  received.  Tbe  execution  of 
Maria  de  la  Trinidad  and  Siete  Igtesias  (nther 
odd  nanss  £»  tbe  scafibld,  at  least  in  Eiurlish 
ears :  die  populace  of  London  would  be  a  Tittle 
snrpriaed,  were  ibcy  t<dd,  that  sseen  ckunAtt 
were  to  be  banged  infiuntor  Newgate),  cflTerH 
B  the  laai.    The  v«ub  ^ 
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dumed  Blmmt  with  her  Iisi  breath,  "No!  t 
will  aerer  furore  mf  enemies ;"  and  Sieie 
Iglesisi  cited  his  judges  U)  appear  before  the  tri- 
buoal  of  heaven  within  the  expiration  of  a  year 
ffOB)  that  time.  The  bodie*  remaiDed  eiposed 
ia  the  rest  of  the  def ,  and  il  was  remarked  thai 
the  feaitares  (rf*  la  Cetilta  had  seitled  down  after 
death  into  a  most  hideons  expresstoo  d*  rage. 
At  nightfall  the  '  braitiertiood  of  peace  and  cba- 
tiij'  eame  and  reinoTed  them,  dressed  them  in 
the  Franduao  habit,  and  eaoaed  them  to  be 
interred  in  the '  Campo  Santo.' 

ThJB  fnteraiiy  is  very  ancient,  and  was  estab- 
Itafaed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  con- 
■olatioB  to  those  eoodemaed  by  the  law  to  death. 
At  one  time,  before  the  garoia  Waa  snbsiitnied 
lor  the  halter,  they  had  tliis  singular  privil^e, 
that  if  the  rope  chanced  to  breat,  and  that  one 
of  the  fraierntiy  succeeded  to  touchine  the  cul- 
prit, or  throwing  his  tnanileoTer  him,  before  the 
executioner  could  again  lay  his  hands  on  his 
prey,  the  man's  li&  was  saved,  and  be  was  sent 
to  work  out  the  remainder  of  it  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  ThiseircunLstancebeoame.aiDneperiod, 


that  a 


made  by  govemmeot  into  the  nature  of  the  cords 
used,  and  it  was  found  that  they  were  often 
soaked  in  a  corrosire  liquid,  and  then  dried 
before  use.  A  decree  was  therefore  Usaed.that 
no  cord  shoald  be  used  for  such  purposes,  aare 
Bdch  as  were  sirengihMied  by  haviD^  leather 
ihoDgstwisted  with  the  strands;  but  this  proved 
iM  security,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  fktalityin 
the  sabetaDces  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  suspeosioD. 
At  last  the  garoia  put  a  fu!l  sioo  to  these  exhi-  < 
bitions  of  philaothropy,  and  made  the  death  ofj 
the  plebeian  convict  as  certain  as  that  of  the 
patrician  whose  crimes  were  punished  by  the 

At  S^via  our  author  found  many  hiMoricol 
BSBOcialioQS,  and  some  very  marvellous  l^ends. 
One  of  the  latter  ia  worth  preserriog  as  a  proof 
how,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  devil  was  a  par* 
ticolarly  short-sighted  pHsooage,  and  rmrely 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  mortals  with- 
oat  being  notoriously  overreached:  at  least  if 
we  are  to  credit  popalar  traditions.  In  &)gland 
we  are  Ihmillar  with  the  adventure  of  Owen 
Glendower,  who  covenanted  with  Satan  that  ha 
would  surrender  his  soul  to  that  potentate  oa 
eondicion  of  certain  anistanee,  whether  he  were 
buried  in  a  church  or  out  irf'  a  church ;  the  derU 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement,  as 
iadeed  according  to  the  aforesaid  traditions,  he 
always  does;  but  Owen  was  less  upright  and 
more  enfty,  for  he  evaded  the  performance  c^ 
hia  covenant  by  causing  himsell  to  be  hnried 
noder  a  church  wall.  The  people  of  Segovia 
have  a  maguifieent  aquednci  bailt  by  the  Bo- 
auas,  but  to  which  they  give  various  origins. 
Some,  and  these  ate  the  moet  nnroerous,  call  it 
Pueaie  del  Diablo,  and  say  thai  the  great  ner- 
•ooage  whoM  name  it  bears  fell  in  love  with  a 

rag  giri  rf  Segovia,  and  by  way  of  exchange 
her  affecltons,  promiaed  to  perform  for  her 
anj  service  she  might  require,  SheBgreed,aad 
■aid  that  as  it  fatigued  her  very  much  to  fetch 
water  every  day,  he  should  brine  tbe  weier  into 
the  city  for  her.  The  poor  simple  credulous 
d«vil  immediately  went  to  troA,  and  before 
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mcming  the  aqueduct  was  constructed  ;  but  the 
lady  had  no  idea  of  rewardiog  the  labourer,  so 
shefound  that  one  stone  was  deficient,  and  threw 
the  cause  into  the  ecclesiastical  coon,  which,  as 
any  reascneble  devil  might  have  Ibreseen,  ooo- 
suited  the  diabolical  plaintiff,  and  almost  canon- 
ized the  faithless  lady. 

On  the  eve  of  M.  Dembowski's  setting-  out 
for  Andalusia,  one  Don  Gil  Asinelii,  a  cc^pulent 
dancing-master,  who  bad  a  little  troubl«l  him 
by  civilities  at  Madrid,  paid  him  a  farewell  risii 
and  made  an  harangue  which  ought  to  be  given 
in  Spanish,  as  il  is  quite  evident  that  no  other 
language  can  do  justice  to  il. 

"  Scnor  Don  Carlos,  I  enterliin  for  you  •n  B»i»«n 
the  most  profound.  Yon  are  dboui  to  journey  in 
AndBlusiB :  you  cannol  ihBrefore  do  witfaoot  ihe 
"implets  aquipmeai  ofa  mi^,    I  have  vitUol  hvc- 


decided,  Ihereftire,  todecliiK 
in  your  isTour  a  mon  elegant  majo  costume  vbich 
I  bavemyself  worn  on  the  stage  at  Barcelona." 

Whereupon  he  un&slened  his  bundle  and  dis- 

Skyed  all  its  contents  to  the  best  advantage: 
oally  fixing  a  price  upon  them,  and  then  taking 
his  hat  and  walking  away,  without  giving  the 
haron  time  to  decline  the  proposed  puicbase. 

Willingly  would  we  make  furtner  extracts 
from  a  boos  written  in  so  pleasant  a  spirit,  but 
time  and  space  hare  their  limits,  and  wc  most 
bring  our  observations  to  a  close.  Tbey  who 
read  the  little  volume  of  M,  Demhowski  will 
rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  Spanish  character,  and  admiration  of  Spanish 
conilnct,  which  the  circtmi stances  of  the  Carlist 
war  will  rather  enhance  than  dimini&h. 


Thb  third  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Weilborg  Gymnasium  having  been  held  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1840,  Dr.  Krebs,  who  seems 
the  most  amiable,  hearty,  and  good-nainred  of 
philologists,  and  Who  is  the  Ober-Sckulrath  of 
the  establishment,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find  a 
fitting  subject  for  a  treatise,  that  should  perpetu- 
ate so  memorable  an  occasion.  At  last  he  re- 
collected that  a  life  of  Sigoaius,  a  but  of  the 
first  magnitude  among  the  revivers  of  leBraiog 
in  the  biiteenth  century,  which  he  had  publish- 
ed in  Latin,  in  1837,  had  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  hence  he  thought  that  a 
German  adaptation  of  this  biography  would  be 
the  very  thing.  For  the  doctor  shrewdly  snr- 
mised  that  as  there  were  many  who  could  not 
read  Latin  just  as  fluenilv  as  their  motbei 
league,  these  would  probably  choose  rather  to 
remain  igt)(H«nt  atlc^ther  of  ibe  life  of  the 
great  Sigonius,  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  pene- 
trating the  Roman  busk ;  while  he  admitted  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  admission  for  one  of  his 
craft,  that  there  had  been  Latin  treatises  enough. 
The  life  of  the  indefaiifrable  Sigooiua  from  his 
birth,  at  Modena,  in  19S3,  to  his  death,  in  1564, 
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in  the  vicinity  of  ifuit  town,  therefore  kj^eus  in 
a  German  ihape;  the  old  philologist  and  uiti- 
quary  beiog  held  up  io  ihe  tiile-page  u  '  a  pal- 
tern  for  all  students.'  The  biography,  whioii  is 
very  short,  but  which  is  vetyfullv  iUuattaied  by 
historical  notes,  and  is  followed  by  a  liti  of  the 
works  of  Sigonius,  and  the  diffetent  editions  of 
them  that  bare  appeared,  is  an  inTaluable  con- 
Iribution  to  the  history  of  the  revival  of  learning. 


AllaiUc  Idngvitiico  tTEuropa.  (A  Laoffuage 
Atlas  of  Europe.)  By  B.  Bioxdelu.  Vol,  I, 
Mikno.     1841. 

We  cannot  butcongralnUte  Italian  literatnie  on 
the  appeaiance  of  a  work  like  the  present,  and 
hope  that  the  subBetjueDt  poiuoos  may  be  wor- 
thy of  the  Gist,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  an 
inirodtictory  vducne.  The  author  has  tho- 
Touehty  studied  bis  subject,  and  has  availed  him- 
selrof  the  researches  of  many  of  the  Germans 
who  have  laboured  most  diligently  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  department  of  man's  history.  He 
has  never,  however,  allowed  his  erudition  toob- 
scure  his  style,  which  is  clear  and  a^^reeable; 
and  some  omissions,  which  may  be  pointed  out 
in  this  introductory  epitome  of  the  whole  work, 
may  easily  be  supplied  as  the  remaining  volumes 
are  going  throiigh  the  press. 

Mr.  BiondeUi  divides  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages into  eleven  fftmibes;  the  Indian,  the 
Persian,  the  Gaelic,  the  Cymrish,  the  Albanian, 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German,  the  Scandi- 
navian, the  Slavonian,  and  the  Lettish.  Each 
of  these  is  treated  of  sepataiely,  and  the  best 
authorities  are  indicated  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

In  his  classiGcatitxi  of  the  Indian  lansuages, 
BiondelU  has  still  much  to  leem  from  the  Ger- 
mans. He  falls  into  the  old  error  of  supposmg 
the  Sanscrit  to  have  been,  even  in  its  origm,  not 
the  general  language  of  a  nation,  but  the  dialect 
of  a  class;  for  a  language  used  only  by  the 
learned  we  should  scarcely  bedispowed  loqoalify 
otherwise  than  as  a  dialect.  He  attributes  also 
to  the  Arabic  far  too  extensive  an  ioflueaceover 
Ihe  modiBcatiou  of  oriental  langaagea.  The 
native  countrv  of  the  Lingua  Zingarica,  or  gipsy 
dialect,  he  places  with  great  confidence  on  the 
Norihem  banks  of  the  Cidus,  and  promises  in 
The  course  of  his  work  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  question.  The  Cingalese  be  ranges  among 
the  Sanscrit  dialects  and  in  this  he  is  at  direct 
variance  with  Clough  and  Bask. 

Among  his  authorities  relative  to  the  Persian 
fiimily,  SeyfTarth  and  Beer  are  omitted.  The 
original  home  of  the  Persian  he  places  in  Baa- 
Iria.  He  diflers  with  some  of  the  best  German 
inquirers  in  the  same  field  with  respect  tc 
origin  of  the  Pelvi,  which  he  looks  oa  ai 
parent  of  the  Persian. 

In  poiotiog  out  the  vast  extent  over  which  the 
Celtic  races  were  formerly  spread,  lllyria  and 
other  portions  of  south- eastern  Europe  ought 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Biondelli  ^ives  some  io- 
lerestinj  details  relative  lo  Ihe  Celtic  setllemeats 
formed  in  some  parts  of  America,  where  the  oii- 
ginal  language  >nd  mannrts  are  m&iotained  to 


the  present  day.  l^eattempttodividelheCdtte 
into  two  families — Gaelic  and  Cymrish— will 
scarcely  succeed ;  and  though  the  Celts  may,  ai 
""  "wly  period,  have  found  their  way  to  Ame- 
.  yet  to  derive  their  language  thenca,  is  a 
■omewbai  haidy  speculaiioo. 

The  suggestions  relative  to  the  Albanian  race 
are  bold,  new,  and  well  deserving  of  attentive 
consideration.    Here,  indeed,  SimdelU  is  more 


been  spread  over  the  whole  of  aouih-eastem 
Enropb 

Our  author  values  Gcanewhat  too  highly  the 
antique  purity  of  the  Islandic,  and  ,81111  more 
that  of  the  modem  Frisan;  but  his  frank  nr- 
searches  into  the  dialects  and  literature  of  the 
German  and  Slavcoian  tribes  are  &r  beyond 
what  we  could  have  eipeeied  from  an  Italian. 

These  brief  remarks  do  bat  scant  justice  to  a 
work  like  the  pretest,  bat  when  one  or  two 
more  volumes  have  appeared,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  return  to  Mr.  Biondelli's  erudite  inquiries. 

The  present  voluiue  is  accompanied  by  the 
first  part  of  an  atlas,  coutaioing,  aming  oihers, 
two  maps  eotitled  Regno  delie  Lingue  Xndo- 
Europte,  and  Protpetla  TypograJUo  dtlle 
Lingue  parlate  in  Evrofa.  Totfaefiretisadded 
a  comprehensive  and  convenieot  tabular  survey 
oftheIndo-Enn>pean languages.  Thework.wbea 
complete,  is  likely  to  he  voluminotu,  for  the  an- 
thorsplau  is  extremely  comprehennve;  b^iigdi- 
vided  into  no  leas  than  seventeen  distinct  sections,' 
white  to  these  a  Condanone  is  to  be  added. 
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1.  Au*  dem  Leh*n  einei  Taugeitidai. 
menis  from  the  Siography  S  a  Scam] 
Joseph  Babok    vom    Etchehdobff. 

2.  Wimvor vierhmtdert  Jakren.  (VisnuFour 
Centuries  ago.)  A  Novel  in  2  volumes,  by 
'EowAsn  Bbeies.    Vienna.    1842. 

3.  DtrJSiuionar.  (The  Missionary.}  A  No- 
vel, By  A.  VON  Steknieho.    Leipiig.    184S. 

4.  Die  Familie  Treuenfelt.  (A  Tale  of  the 
Thirty  Years' War.)  ByM.Sicsm.  Leip- 
zig.   1841. 

5.  NovelltTt.  (Tales.)  By  Bkors  Hehbicus. 
Leipzig.    1841. 

6.  HiUoriteher  Roman.  (AnUistaical  Nurel.) 
By  Fb.  Li;boiatzky.  Vols.  L  and  II.  Grim- 
ma.    1841. 

7.  Dat  Blitltnde  Herx  ton  CkriUburg.  (Tbe 
Bleeding  Heart  of  Christbnrg.)  £a  Histo 
rical  Novel,  of  the  Oldeo  Time  of  Prussia. 
B^  FfiBnctum  Scrbiibsb.    Meissen.    IStl. 

S.  Graf  Ladroni,  oder  die  Todlenirone.  An 
Hisiwical  and  Romantic  Picture  of  the  Time 
of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War.  By  Ekmst  Scku- 
BEST.    Leipzig.    1841. 

9.  J>ie  SdwarxtM  Haiurm.  (The  Blaek 
Hussars.)  By  August  Lubbock.  Leipzig. 
1841. 

10.  Xenia.  Toeiter  iti  Groufttrtlen  Borit  Q»- 
dtinoiK  von  Rustland.  (Xoia,  Daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Godunow  of  Kusaia.  By  J. 
Sabtdbi.    Danzig.    1843. 

11.  Am  der  Sehiie  4*t  JMfJU.     j?l 
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School  ofLife.)   By  k.  Qvsvmcm.   SmttguL 

1842, 
12.  LincAen,  oder  ErxiehufiesTttidtaie.     (The 

Besulti^Educaiioii.}    B;DB.8cHi7r.    Ifam- 

tuig.     1841. 
l^.  Der  Ktrktrmxister.     (TheOadeT,)     By  F. 


Bj  F.  M.  Wanoehheui.    8  toIb.    Bninswkk. 
1841. 

15.  Mmtotii.  BrANBLUToNScHoFFE.^borne 
Wefse.    Leipzig.    1841. 

16.  Dit  Vtncandtai  in  Covetihagen.  (Our  R»- 
kiioas  in  Copeahsffeii.)  By  PsmoBooo,  3 
Tolft.    Leipzig.    1^1. 

17.  Ibrahim  Patcka.  An  ffiitorical  Pjctnre  of 
the  Sereoteeaih  Century.  BrGsoaeB.  Leip- 
zig.   1841. 

18.  DieMarmiittdtSoverre.  Bf  BL  DoExno. 
Leipzig.    1843. 

19.  NovtUtn.  (Tstet.)  "Bj  Svum  SsiDLtrz. 
Leyizig,    1842. 

20.  Hygta  uruf  Erei.  Ein  Cytlus  interrttson- 
ttr  Badtgmchiehltn  oen  BcmXHtn.  3  toIs. 
Leipzig.    tS42. 

21.  Mm  WanJerbveh.  (Mt  Bowlbook.}  Bj 
C.  HbklomorK.    2  TtA*.    Leipzig.    1842. 

8S.  Ortnxtr,  Narren,  und  Loolten.  (Banler> 
en,  Foots,  asd  Pilau.)  Br  Eutsr  Will- 
cotiM.    Srdt.    Leipzig.    1842. 

S3.  Erztlufm  fUr    1843.      (A    CollecdoD  of 

,     Talea.)    Bt  to*  Fbiot,    Dresden.    1842. 

34.  i>ts  Amtfimnre.  Bjr  HsoniCH  LAtrat.  2 
Yolt.    Mima.     1842: 

25.  2>ie  rfrei  5ciu)eit«ni.  (The  Three  Sisten.) 
A  Novel,  by  Cez.  Ltio.    Leipzig.    1843. 

36.  T>>u  SeUou  Lotvtitnn  m  Jahra  1570. 
(The  Caiile  of  LoerwteiQ  in  1578.  An  His- 
torical Norel  of  the  Eighty  Vetrs'  War.) 
By  J.  TAit  DE8  Haob.    3  Tola. 

27.  SlUxzettauiderveTTuhmettWelt.  (Skeldies 
of  High  Life.)    V0I.L    Breehu.    1842. 

2S.  Ab^tdfahrten  auf  dtn  Lagwun.  (Eremng 
EzcSTmone  on  the  Lagoons.)  An  Hiit<»ic^ 
No*el,  from  die  papen  of  a  celebrated  Can- 
tatrice,  by  G«»o  Lon.  3  rdt.  Hamburg. 


Gome  of  the  TyroL) 

of  the  yean  from  1800  to  1816.    3  toIs. 

Magdeburg.    1841. 
30.  fter  TIM  foaiaig  Standtn.     (TwentT-foar 

HooTB.)    By  C.  Dbaezleb-Manteu).    Leip> 

xig.    1B48. 
S).  DitJttdeTttmidieKreuxfakrerinEngiand, 

ittUtr  RicAard  Lotaenherx.     (The  Jews  and 

the  Cnisadcn  hi   Eoglaod,  under  Richard 

OtBurde  Lion.)    By  Evgeh  hkfaxt.    2  rds. 

Leipzig.    1841. 
SS:  Don   Cariat,    PriUendent   tun    Spanien. 

(Don  Oulofl,  the  Spanish  Pretender.)    By  H. 

E.  R.  Belaki.    3  reds.    Leipzig.     1843. 
33.  Dtr  Zogling  der  Natur.     (The  Pupil  of 

Nature.)    A  Korei,  by  L.  Mceblbacb.    AI- 

tona.    1843. 
84.  Oesamnirf(eiVottrf;e»  (The  Collected  Tales) 

of  Fkakz  Bektholix     Edited  by  Ltniwio 

Tuck.    8  Tola.    Leipzig.    1842. 

tMcm  iIm  taka  arid  aotth  of  which  the  titlei 
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haTe  here  been  enntnemted,  there  arc  many  of 
which  it  would  be  most  charilable  to  any  no- 
thing, and  of  which  the  only  redeecoicig  quality 
is  their  Iveriiy.  The  German  novelist  is  not 
bound,  like  his  fellow-la  bourn'  in  Lmdoo,  to  the 
preBCribcd  length  of  three  Tolnmea,  but  mar 
make  his  story  as  abort  or  as  long  as  be  will, 
limiting  himself,  at  bis  pleasorb  to  two  volumes, 
to  one,  or  evn  sending  his  little  narratives  oet 
to  the  world  by  six  or  eight  at  a  time,  when 
each  is  too  diminuiiTe  to  ne  ushered  fortli  by 
ittelf.  In  the  above  list,  there  are  but  few 
tales  that  occupy  more  than  one  volume,  and 
that  *(jmn»  is  moatly  a  dwarf  compared  to  the 
bulky  Comes  issued  in  snch  quick  sDccesaioa  fhnn 
the  factories  of  Ifatlborangh-street  ot  Barliiig;t<»- 
street. 

The  Baron  von  Eichendotff's  Scamp  is  but  a 
half-and-half  vagabond.  The  German  wad 
TavgaUehtt  is  fir  too  aevere  for  him,  for  the 
fellow  u  Kood  for  something;  he  can  plav  the 
flddle,  and  not  only  earn  bia  own  liTelihood,  but 
aflbrd  good  entertainment  to  the  Baron's  readers. 
Eichendorffwa*  hardly  the  man  Co  paint  a  scamp ; 
fbr  the  woistaeamp,  in  passing  ibrongb  his  bands, 
had  certainly  beoi  converted  into  something  upon 
vriiicb,  thDUffh  we  might  not  esteem  it,  we  should 
be  sore  to  look  indulgeoily.  Eichendorff  has 
long  been  an  active  contributor  to  the  tight  lite- 
rature of  his  country ;  and  all  hi*  works,  whether 
in  vene  or  prose,  preserve  the  same  good-hu- 
moured, easy-going  cbarncler  that  has  recran- 
meoded  him  to  the  kindness  and  indolgeoce  of 
idle  and  uncritical  readers.  The  Baron  waoti 
vigour,  and  many  thinga  beside;  but  he  has  a 
ceriain  grace  and  humOTous  badinage,  which 
appear  nowhere  to  more  advantage  than  in  his 
smaller  poems,  of  which  a  coUectico  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  18S7.  The  tale  now  befcre 
us  is  neatly  told ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
been  printed  before,  and  that  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  The  present  edition  has  nothing 
new  about  it,  we  believe,  but  the  dev«-  tUosira- 
tiooB  from  the  pencil  of  SchrOdler,  of  DusmI- 
dotf. 

Sternberg^  'Htssicnary*  isa  Meravian,  wbo 
wanders  forth  on  bis  missico  of  love  to  the  new 
wodd.  The  scene  opens  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  ibe  sect,  who 
at  his  death  bequeathed  his  spiritual  aathoriiy 
over  his  disciples  to  hia  daughter  Sarah.  At 
least  Ae  elders  of  the  sect  bad  not  been  able  10 
gather  more  than  that,  from  the  feeble  and  im- 
nerfeclly  articulated  words  of  the  dying  man. 
Zinzendorf,  however,  bad  left  three  daughters, 
each  named  Sanh,  and  the  diEBcuIty  was,  to 
know  which  of  them  the  &iher  had  blended  foe 
his  anccessor.  The  eldeta,  after  tnoch  ddibeia- 
tion,  decided  in  fiivonr  of  the  youngest,  a  widow 
residing  in  Paris,  who  tnade  her  appearance 
among  the  plain  and  in  sophisticated  fiock  of 
Zinzendorf  with  a  splendid  equipage,  and  a  host 
of  servants.  The  embanassmentt  of  the  lady 
herself  in  so  nnsnitable  a  situarfon,  and  still  moie 
the  embamitments  of  the  flock,  have  been 
woven  by  the  author  into  an  interesting  nana- 
tive,  well  worthy  of  the  repute  he  bad  before 
acnuired. 

Sternberg  has  now  been  about  tm  yean  be- 
fore the  German  piblic  as  a  nov^t    His  first 
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work  ma  Fortvnat,  ft  fairy  xelsi  which  hu  beea 
lapidly^  followed  by  a  multitude  of  mlea,  none 
oi  which  c»a  be  said  to  betmy  any  maiks  of  the 
baste  with  which  the;  muet  have  be«a  prepared 
for  the  press.  Uis  Die  Zerriucnen  haa  a  great 
success,  aad  the  word  itself  became  a  password 
in  familial  coarersalioD  throughout  Germany. 
His  JLesaing  has  likewise  eojoyed  popularity, 
notwithslaoding  its  constant  violation  of  local 
and  historical  truth.  His  Moliirt,  intended  as  a 
compauiau  to  Lesiing,  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  &iluie.  But  in  all  his  works  we 
find  ^ood  taste  and  a  fertili^  of  inventioD,  while 
his  dialogues  are  full  of  spiiit,  and  i^en  the  hap- 
piest aphorisms  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  It  is  in  his  shorter  tales,  however, 
that  Sternberg  is  most  happy ;  when  he  has 
attempted  to  expand  his  Eubjeci  into  a  novel  of 
several  volumes,  he  has  s^dom  been  equally 
auccessfuJ. 

Th«  Family  of  Treuenfels  is  from  the  pen  of 
an  author  whoailer  a  long  interval  comes  again 
before  the  public,  but  with  a  work  by  no  means 
calculated  to  support  his  former  reputation. 
Something  better  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  to  whoin  we  owe  the  Old  Man  o/Fron- 
Uja,  and  Kvrt  der  Jdgerburche. 

Lubojatzky's  Historical  Novel  is  a  striking 
and  w^-dmwn  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Paris  before  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  work  is  yet  to  come;  and  though  there 
can  be  little  of  suspense  as  to  the  winding  up  of 
a  tale  founded  on  events  of  such  recent  date, 
we  must  condemn  ihis  piecemeal  system  of  pub- 
lication. Who  will  not  have  forgotten  the  inci- 
dents of  the  first  two  volumes  when  the  third 
appears  ! 

Xeoia  is  from  a  well-known  pen,  but  will 
add  to  the  reputation  of  the  authoress.    Sartori 
ia  only  an  assumed  name ;  the  lady's  real  name 
is  Neumann. 

The  School  of  Life,  by  Quedoow,  appears 
be  the  coup  d'euai  of  a  young  author,  who  pos- 
sesses information  and  good  perceptive  power, 
but  after  making  an  excellent  plot,  has  spoiled 
it  in  the  wori^ng  out.  There  is  much  tnai  is 
really  promisiiig  in  this  little  tale. 

Blotxl,  murder,  robbery,  incest,  perjury,  seduc- 
tioD,  madness,  blasphemy,  and  bombast,  are 
mingled  in  edifyiog  confusion  to  make  up  Wan- 
genheim's  Gaoler,  a  concatenalion  of  horrors 
suited  lo  the  morbid  taste  of  a  certain  class  of 
readers,  but  utterly  revolting  to  common  sense 
and  good  feeling. 

Br.  Schiff's  novel  of  Linchen  deserves  notice 
only  on  account  of  the  dishonest  manner  in 
which  the  author  and  the  public  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  publisher.  Dr.  Schiff  some 
years  ago  published  a  tale  under  the  title  of 
Lie  Ohrfeige.  The  thing  had  no  more  success 
than  it  deserved,  but  the  copyright  having  pass- 
ed in  due  time  into  the  hands  of  another  book- 
seller, a  new  tiilepage  was  printed,  and  the  old 
tale  put  forward  under  the  new  title  of  ZiincAen. 
The  author  published  a  declaration  in  the  news- 
papers, with  a  view  to  exonerate  himself  from 
all  participation  in  so  gross  a  fraud;  hut  the 
SfMcnlating  man  of  trade  came  forth  with  a.  re- 

{'oinder,  in  which  he  insinuated  that  the  author 
lad  bsaa  a  coiueatiag,  party  to  the  trick.    A 
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fraud  precisely  similar  has  beeb  played  by  ano 

ther  German  bookseller  with  August  Lewald's 
Seydelmann  and  das  deuUche  Sckampid,  which 
has  just  been  brought  out  as  a  new  book,  under 
the  title  of  Seyddnvmn,  ein  Eriinerungibuch 
fitr  seine  Freunde, 

Amalia  von  Schoppe's  novels  already  fill  from 
120  to  130  volumes,  though  the  lady  has  scarce- 
ly been  more  than  fifieen  years  before  the  pub-, 
he  i  and  though  she  is  a  woman  of  talent,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  her  works  should  be  hastily 
plannea  and  very  imperfectly  finished.  The 
collection  of  tales  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Myosotis,'  bears  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Amalia's  former  writings.  Her  historical  tales 
show  exteiuive  reading,  and  just  enough  power 
to  make  us  regret  that  so  lilile  pabs  should  be 
expended  on  them.  Among  her  writings  none 
is  calculated  to  excite  more  interest  than  the 
ErinncTungen  aus  tncinem  Lcbin,  published  in 
183S,  in  which  there  is  no  doubt,  her  own  hi&. 
lory  is  represented  under  that  of  Clementine.  Jf 
so,  she  presents  herself  to  the  public  as  a  woman 
ofnoordinarycharacter,  intelligent,  but  unimpas- 
sioncd,  of  a  f[ank  and  energetic  disposition,  and 
devoid  of  prudery  and  false  sentiment.  A  sou  of 
Amalia  von  Schoppe,  we  perceive,  has  lately 
come  before  the  public  as  a  translator  from  the 
French. 

Mein  Wanderlnich  is  a  lively  story  enough, 
with  some  good  pictures  of  modern  manners. 

Willkoinm  is  a  favourite,  and  deservedly.  He 
is  most  succussful  where  a  bold  landscape  forms 
the  background  to  his  pictures.  His  borderers, 
on  the  present  occasion,  are  the  mountaineers 
between  Bohemia  and  Lusaiia  ;  his  pilots  are 
the  denizens  of  the  island  rock<  Heligoland. 

Ida  Prick's  writings,  so  fiir  as  literary  worth 

goes,  cannot  be  ranked  above  the  commonplace, 
ut  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  her 
evident  wish  lo  raise  her  own  sex  by  an  im- 
proved svstem  of  education.  SheisanadvocaR! 
for  female  emancipation,  but  her  object  is  not 
a  subversion  of  existing  social  relations.  She 
envies  her  male  friends  the  greater  fVeedom 
they  enjoy,  but  does  so  only  because  she  sees  in 
that  freedom  the  means  of  obtaining  greater 
knowledge,  and  a  more  vigorous  development 
ol'mind.  This  longing  to  ovcrbound  the  limits 
proscribed  to  the  sphere  of  woman,  is  in  our 
authoress  free  from  ail  frivolity,  and  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  feelbg  that  has  manifested  itself 
only  at  a  mature  period  of  life.  In  thecoUeciiMi 
of  tales  here  presented  to  us,  thereis  little  either 
praise  or  condemn. 

The  Bandomire  is  an  eicellenl.  subject  well 
sated;  the  story  is  full  of  happy  silualions, 
and  the  interest  admirably  suslaitied  to  the  last 
The  provincial  history  of  Courland,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  b  turned  togoodaccounl,  but  more 
skill  might  have  been  shown  in  blending  the 
fictitious  with  the  historical  portion  of  the  novel. 
Laubc,  the  author,  is  one  of  the  writers  of 
'  )ung  Germany.'  He  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  thrown  into  prison ;  and,  as  all  his  works 
were  prohibited,  they  had  for  several  years  lo 
be  published  anonymously ;  but  Laubehas  out- 
lived the  daysof  persecution,  his  former  offences 
are  forgoilen,  and  be  is  now  known,  less  as  a 
political  demagc^e,  than  as  one  of  the  best 
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tale-wriiets  of  his  time.  Among  his  mosc  suc- 
cessful works  ue:  Daijunge  Europa,  Die 
SciauipUlrrinn,  Moderne  ChaTakttriitiktn, 
aod  hJB  Gdrret  vnd  Atkattasini,  a  pampblel  on 
the  Teligioua  disputes  raised  bv  the  collision  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  ana  the  Arehbiehop 
cj  Colofoe. 

Daa  SMoM  Loeveitein  is  a  translation  from 
the  Dnicb.  The  noYel  appeared  in  Holland  in 
1639,  and  its  ^reat  snccns  there  has  caused 
several  translations  lo  appear  eiroultaneously  in 
Genn&DT.  The  work  is  unquestionablv  one  of 
very  high  merit,  but  there  is  no  probability  that 
it  will  ever  excite  anywhere  else  the  bterest 
which  has  been  maQifested  for  it  in  Holland. 

The  authoress  of  Skelche*  of  High  Life  and 
of  Sehlosj  Goei:ya  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
beat  liviuff  lady  writers  of  Getmanv.  This  first 
Tolume  of  a  new  aeries  comprises  the  history  of 
k  young  authoress,  who  is  introduced  to  us  un- 
der the  name  of  Maria  von  Unrah.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  the  eounfry-seat  of  ani^leman,  where 
the  young  lady  is  expected  as  a  visiter.  A 
■trong  prejudice  is  awakened  anmst  her. 
Among  some  she  is  disliked  merely  because  she 
writes;  others  are  determined  to  keep  aloof 
from  her  because  they  expect  to  find  her  super- 
cilioOs  and  vab.  Among  those  most  prejudiced 
ia  the  young  Co)uit  of  ^ms.  Slaria  appears, 
and  her  gentle  and  unaffected  manners  win  for 
her  every  hearL  The  youog  Connt  becomes  her 
warm  admirer,  offers  her  his  hand,  is  ac- 
cepted, and  then  seeks  lo  eitort  from  ber  a  pro- 
mise not  af[ain  to  write.  Maria  feels  the  de- 
mand IB  an  insult,  refuses  to  unite  her  fate  with 
one  who  thus  ioiiniates  a  condemnation  of  her 
former  career,  and  is  socn  convinced  that  what 
she  bad  taken  ia  herself  for  love,  was  merely 
admiration  of  the  CoLint's  peiaoaal  advantages 
■nd  agreeable  manner*.  The  Count  travels 
away  to  digest  his  mortification,  and  the  yonng 
lady  is  soon  taught  to  distinguish  between  real 
aiSectioa  and  a  passing  capnce.  Several  secon- 
dary characters  are  grouped  around  the  princi- 
pal personases,  and  ihe  wWe  fonns  an  extreme- 
ly pretty  tale. 

The  works  of  Oeorg  Lotz  are  certainly  com- 
mon-place, but  the  wonder  is  that  a  man  who 
throughout  the  greater  pari  of  his  life  has  been 
blind  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  bis  limbs, 
should  not  only  hold  bis  place  among  the  fertile 
novelists  of  the  day,  but  should  for  seveml  years 
past  have  edited  a  periodical,  a,  great  paiE  of 
which  is  entirely  of  his  own  composition.  The 
constant  occupation  in  which  his  mind  is  thus 
kepi,  has  prevented  him  from  sinking  into  de- 
spondency, and  strangers  who  visit  hi) 
tonbhed  at  the  cheerful  and  lively  con 
of  one,  who,  unable  to  slit  from  his  chair  with- 
Mit  assistance,  and  unblessed  with  the  light  of 
heaven,  continues,  nevertheless,  bv  his  menial 
exertions,  to  mamtain  himself  and  nis  family  in 
honourable  comfort.  It  has  been  the  fbrlone  of 
Lot2  to  find  in  his  wife,  a  wnnan  who,  since  he 
was  overtaken  by  afflieiion,  has  softened  the 
bitter  cup  by  the  most  unremitting  devotion. 
His  amanuensis  and  his  nurse  alternately,  she 
passes  nearly  every  moment  of  the  day  by  his 
aide,  and  though  she  declines  every  invitatioo 
that  would  for  a  moment  remora  her  from  the 


perfoTinsnce  of  m  never^eamig  tmA,  Ak  doa 
not  (ail  to  make  bet  house  as  attractive  ma  her 
means  allow,  to  those  who  by  risiting  her  ht» 
band,  relieve  in  some  measure  the  monotcoy  of 
bis  ]ik.  Latz's  writings,  as  we  have  said,  do 
not  rise  above  mediocrity,  but  who  could  have 
the  heart  to  judge  otherwise  than  indtdgoitly, 
of  what  has  beat  written  tmder  eircamHaneci 
apmrently  so  adverse  to  literary  compoaitioci  ? 

The  Tyraler  Bavermpeil  is  a  work  of  merit 
by  on  anofiymous  author,  who  evidmtlr  knows 
the  Tyrol  weU.  Andreas  Hofv,  and  the  othtf 
heroes  of  the  Tyrolese  war,  are  sketched  with 
a  bold  and  animated  pendl,  and  the  local  dialect 
aod  picturesque  scenery  are  (nmed  to  good  ae- 


Dtutseha  Dkhltr  det  Gefraaoart.  (GcnaaD 
Poets  oi  the  Pres6nt  Time.)  By  AnaTFSTOS 
NoDNAQEi..    Darmstadt:  DiehL    1848. 

Amonq  the  difficulties  which  t^er  themsdves  to 
the  student  of  a  foreign  literature,  nooe  an 
greater  than  that  of  knowing  what  is  actually 
going  on  at  the  present  time,  and  the  opinion 
whiui  is  entertamed  of  modem  poets  in  their 
qwncoimtry.  M.Nodna^'sbook,  ifeontinned 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  begun  (for  it  is 
published  in  numbers)  wUl  be  fomid  even  more 
useful  in  England  than  in  his  arm  country.  He 
gives  a  biography  of  the  German  poets  of  the 
day,  with  specimens  of  their  works  :  illustrated 
with  copious  notes,  and  a  rttumi  <^  all  the  cti- 
fiqaes  upon  them,  pro  and  con,  which  have  ap- 
p^red  m  the  vanous  periodicals.  Thus,  with 
a  very  Tiitle  trouble,  is  the  reader  pnt  into  the 
possession  of  a  i^aantity  of  informaiiDO,  which, 
without  such  assistance,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain.  The  first  number  treats  of  Freiligiaih 
and  Eidendoiff,  and  a  notice  of  the  moat  ed^ 
brated  living  poets  is  promised. 


Die  Dtuttchtn  ttnd  Franxoien,  nacA  dem  Geiste 
ihrer  SpraeAen  ttnd  SpntchudrUr.  (The 
Germans  and  French,  according  to  the  Spirit 


of  th«r  Languasea  and  Provobs.)     By  J. 
Tembet.    Heidelberg:  Vmler.    """ 
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This  is  a  very  smart  and  ingenioas  little  work, 
tbotigb  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
author  is  proponndmg  a  serious  theory,  or  whe- 
ther he  is  attempting  an  elaborate  sport.  The 
view  be  maintains  is,  that  the  langnngeof  a 
nation  being  its  heart,  and  the  proverbs  being 
the  veins  to  carry  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  its 
body,  it  is  in  these  that  the  true  eseeoce  of  the 
people  is  to  be  soo^hl:  in  less  metapharical 
terms,  that  the  pecuharilies  of  a  nation  are  in»- 
mediately  represented  by  those  of  the  language 
and  popular  sayings,  and  that  therefore  these 
may  be  ccmsulted  as  the  true  index  of  national 
character.  The  theory  is  followed  out  with  much 
acuieness,  first  through  ihe  language,  and  then 
through  the  provebs,  t^  the  Germans  aitd  tha 
French. 
Thus,  th«  Pmich  ara  ahswa  to  be  less  meta* 
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^_^ I,  br  the  act  that 

titejr  hare  no  neuter  fender.  They  could  oaly 
grup  Bt  the  more  mttnial  diviuoo  into  male 
and  femftle,  luid  not  coDceire  that  a  spiritual 
^■Dce,  like  thit  of  the  Gienuaris,  mi^hl  distin- 
goiflh  a  third  cat^tsy.  When  the  Tieisutndes 
c^  wsather  occur,  the  Frcndmuui  is  oUi^ed  to 
•ay,  S  tome,  it  neige,  ihe  pronoun '  tl'  meaning 
■he';  while  the  Germam  and  Et^lish  are 
eiwUed  to  throw  a  Teil  over  ihe  mystical  cause 
of  theae  events,  by  saying,  '  Et  doonert,  m 
Rchneit,'  It  thunders,  it  snows.  The  gram- 
maiical  fonns  of  the  Fr^ich  verbs  rereal  new 
tnibs  10  M.  Veneder.  Such  niceties  as  the  dis- 
tmclioa  between  '  Tarais  ref  u'  and  '  /'eas  re^u' 
are  tmknown  to  the  English,  Germans,  and  an- 
cient Smnant,  but  belong  to  the  French,  Span- 
iards, and  modon  Italiaiis.  This  sbaW9  a  sticag 
resolaiion  in  the  Utter  Daticna  to  bind  the  pest 
lo  the  iveaent  as  long  as  they  can :  these  snbdi- 
risioas  of  the  put  bang  so  many  cords,  that  it 
maynoC  be  let  slip.  On  the  coainuy,  the  French 
langttaga  i>  poOT  in  iu  Aitnie  Ibrmi,  and  the 


aMorl  Rtfrinu  ^  ktetiU  PMUatitnu. 


Frsnchmap,  if  he  entertaina  a  eooditiooal  iriA, 
must  use  a  present  or  past  phraseology,  and  say, 
'  Si  j'ai,' ot  "  Si  j'avais,"  while  the  German 
hss  a  conditional  future  accurately  ezpretsed, 
namely,  ■  Wenn  ich  diess  haben  werde.  From 
this  peculiar  allachinent  both  of  the  past  and  < 
the  future  to  the  present,  ne  ^ther  the  prio- 
ciple  of  French  life  .*  immediate  eDJoyment. 
Tne  past  is  divided  to  connect  it  lo  the  present, 
and  the  future  is  hastily  anticipated. 

This  is  a  pretty  good  Bpeclmen  of  the  author^ 
method  of  reasoning,  a  method  which  he  pm* 
sues  at  some  length  in  trealing  of  the  national 
proverbs.  By  thus  pointing  ont  thegreat  differ 
eoceof  the  two  nations,  be  does  not  mean  to  ha. 
the  flame  of  mutual  hostility,  but,  on  the  ccq> 
trary,  (o  bind  ihem  in  friendly  tmion.  by  tbow- 
ing  that  one  possesses  what  the  other  wants. 
The  book,  even  if  in  earnest,  is  a  fanciful  one; 
but,  as  it  is  welt  managed,  and  written  in  « 
lively, '  Young  Germany'  kind  of  style,  it  will 
wdl  repay  an  evsoing's  penuaL 
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d  the  difficolty  of  ae^ring  the  laa^aj^,  have  occi- 

3se  who  profeSB  lo  give  ihe  history  of 


oiy  of  European  Hie- 
ibe  causa  of  like  negieet  wiili 


If  the  recentness  of  RaasiaQ  Liteiatare,  and  ll 
aioaed  it  to  be  passed  almost  unaoticed  bf  those  vi 
laiure  general];,  the  same  reasons  can  be  only  '°  1,  ^ 

regard  to  that  of  Poland.  What  has  beea  called  ine  '  golaen  age'  of  Polish  Literature,  ' 
sixteenth  cenluiy.  The  laoguage  had  then  been  deirelope<],  fixed,  and  polished ;  anS,  so  far,  the 
Polish  writers  of  that  period  were  on  a  par  with  the  coniemporarjr  English  ones  of  out  own  EIEts- 
bethan  age.  Unknown,  too,  as  their  Temacular  produclions  were  to  other  countries,  the  elegsnt 
Latbity  of  its  scholars  rindicates  Polsnd  from  the  reproach  of  unlettered  barbarism.  The  name 
.of  Sarbiewski,  familiar  lo  almost  every  student,  fully  rivals  those  of  Vida,  and  other  illQBtriotit 
writers  of  *  Leo's  golden  days.'  The  Polish  language  itself  has  of  late  years  had  a  falneas  and 
power  infused  into  it,  wliich  it  did  not  before  possess;  and  casting  off  the  trammels  of  French  mo- 
dels,  and  of  the  correct  but  tstne  and  frigid  school  of  classical  imiiatioD,  the  literature  is  now  dis- 
playing great  energy,  and  no  little  activity.  Ilickiewicz  is  confessedly  a  master  spirit ;  not  only  a 
great  Palish,  but  a  great  European  poet :  one  whose  celebrity  his  extended  afar,  and  will  remain 
permanent. 

Tbe  present  Table  is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be  wished.  It  ctmlaina  bm  few  dates  of 
births,  and  some  of  those  of  deaths,  indicated  by  an  *  prefixed,  are  to  be  considered  donbtfuL  Co- 
pious as  it  is  in  regard  to  names,  Juszynki's  '•  Dykcyonarz  Poetow  Polskich'  has  proved  of  little  u- 
aiaiance  to  the  compiler,  for  it  is  more  of  a  bibliographical  than  a  biographi^  work :  besides 
which,  slihough  published  in  1B20,  it  does  not  come  down  to  that  period  by  about  a  centory.  In 
like  manner  Benikowsky's'Uistoria'isfarmoreof  a  systematized  bibliographr.  than  of  a  history. 
Neither  do  Erasicki's  brief  notices  of  Polish  writers,  or  similar  ariicles  in  tbe  '  Mala  Encyklopedya 
Folska,'  furnish  many  dates ;  and  unlike  the  '  Conversations-Lexicon,'  the  '  Encyklopedya'  gives  no 
account  whatever  of  living  writers,  relative  lo  whom  bformation  would  be  most  welcome.  Wis*- 
Diewski's  '  History  of  Polish  Literature'  will  be  most  interesting  and  valuable  should  it  be  conli- 
sued  as  it  has  begun.  At  present  it  is  no  more  than  a  beginning,  and  up<m  such  ■  scale  that  many 
jeus  mim  elapse  before  it  can  be  completed. 
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1S43 

1643 

IMS 

1672,  Jnly  2 

1073,  Feb.  SG 

15T5 

1080 


POLISH   LITERATURE. 

SIXTEENTH  TO  NINETEENTH  CENTURT. 


(  Kizycki,   Andrzej,   Abp. 
>      of  Gniezno 
Janicki,  Elemens 
I  Kopernik    (Capemiens) 
(      NieolauB 
Sigifrrmnd  I.,  dia 

iSigittmtitd  Jugtutiu  Jo- 
gielonayk, 
Samborczyk,  Greg. 
Bielski,  Martin 
Gamicki,  Lncas 

Kochauowski,  Jan. 

Traeeieski,  Andr. 
Dluirora  (Longimui) 
Sttfiwtt  Baiori 
Kochanowski,  Fiotr. 
RrUasIci,  Jan. 


1486 
1016 
1413 


Hit  writing!  diieflr  in  Latin. 
Latin  Poetry,  ke. 
Celebrated     A^nntoma.      See 
Fartign  Qmarttrly,  vol.  ixr. 

Great  patron  of  lettss. 

Eminent  writer  oT  Latin  Poe- 
try. 

A  History  of  Poland,  the  tm 
written  in  the  langiuge. 

Ristoiy,  &c  "  Dwonania," 
an  imitation  of  Caitig]ioae*i 
"  Cortesiano." 

Called  the  "Father  of  PoM 
Poetry."  See  Fon^  Qmt- 
ttrlf,  vol,  XIV. 

Hiitory. 

Tiaadated  TaMo  and  Aitaio. 
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TMr^falM  UuMmn. 


If achiwiet,  Bey  of 
SllMwwici.F.l)i»nBebo. 

i  ;:s  ^ 

Latin  and  Poli«h  PoetiT,  ElegiM, 
Poetty. 

L«IiB  Poetry!  "Theatnmi  Tir- 

TreCer,  ThonM 

tntmn  CardinalU  Horii,"  -wiOi 

KnuuUPki,  3a. 

aeriptionofPol*ail,*c 

OonkI,Smon 

1689 

Pwlry. 

PetiT(T>  Sebutiu 

i 

TraiMlaM  Honee,  Ailrtotle^ 
Ethics,  he. 

1577            ' 

IMigio<M  Poetry,  &«. 

)         .«,            1 

His  "SielwJLj,"  or  FMtandi. 
highly  nteemed. 

i^imorowicXf  EUjiuon 

ISM           j 

Pastoral    Poetry,    "SielEnti," 

-iflgitvmmi  m. 

' 

Kaap»kJ,  Gregore 

't&JS^.'^'- -^ 

(Grocliowdd,&taniil.Abp. 
I     ofLwow 

{    IbcmtlSTO 

Sacred  Poetry,  Ac. 

DescriptiTe  Poetry. 

TraDsUtioiu  from  Tirga  and 
Ovid. 

Brocki,  Jun. 

1S7] 

An   eminent   scholar.     Poetry, 

Opnlinaky,  Chriatopher 

aaiii,  -jOTcBalis  RedivlTm," 

s^tliS."-*:    1 

Very  eminent  LUin  Poet.     8e« 

Gawinski,  Ju 

i 

"Dwomnrid,"  oi  Eidcnin*, 
Paitonls,  be. 

Kojalowiez,  Wojiech 

1608 

ffirtoty.    «  Hist.  Liihrnna." 

Fredro,  MMijniL«n 

Ethics,  ffistory,  be. 

History,  Lyric  Poetry,  Ac. 

5  0«tiTTcki,Jedrae  Win-  > 

Tnuulaliou  from  Clandtan,  8tft- 

i     cwti     .           .         I 

ttn.,**. 

Fotocki,  Wadaw      . 

Poetry.    TrtnalatioM  in  Tene 

J«i  SMutei: 

<Lnl»Mn!i>U    Stui*.       ) 
{     Hvadini                   $ 

Reli^  Poetry,  both  LMin  and 

Zawadsld,  Benedret 

I65S 

Vwioua  "Woriu,  both  in  Prow 
andTtne. 

( ChrOKinski,    JUberl     { 

Poetry.    Tnuulationaof  Lnean's 

1      Statudaw                     J 

"Fhartalla,"fcc 

"Adyenturea  of  TdaBaelma," 
in  Terse.    Many  other  Prodne- 

tion(,lnpro«-ai>dTem. 

Ponlnaki,  Antoni      . 

Batirea,  and  other  Works. 

SkoRJererKMol    . 

A8^84 

Latin  Poetry,  *c. 
Q«rt»Jy,Tol.xiT. 

.«3            J 

Jugnttum. 

SUmitlMU,    .Av,, 

cbriti. 

Poetry. 

Konaraki,  8UniM»w 

1700 

't?pSr!Ss,.  ""^ 

|^£.^-    i 

1701 

ReligiiM  and  Polemical  Writ- 

Rxnnuki, WencMlm 

I70B 

ings,    kA.      Bee  For.   Quart. 

TOI.  ZXT. 

BibUography  and  Litvaiy  HIa- 

;;aikcidd,l)uuel 

|Wgj^,T^.          J 

17Sfi 

The  "Organ,"  aa  hetoie<omic 
Poem;  "Pygmalion,"  "Lyri- 
cal Drama."  to. 

Cncaxmio,  Smno 

1706 

mitoriea]  Painter. 

OB,i..db,Google 


IMt  tfPaliik  SMuwmt. 


17M 
1791* 
ITU 


1808,  A 
1808 


1813,  F^  8 
1817 
1818 
1819 

mo 


StTmuurwdci,  Jocef 


Enuusuin,  jDyonisiiu 


Dnnchomki,  FraneU 

Oodebdii,  C(d.  : 

Bidawdd,  Josef     . 
Dimdowikl,  Jma.     . 


JTiembedd,     Gcui*. 
J     tow       . 
Rrnlerdd 
Brodrindd,  Andi^. 
CzBcki,  Count  Tadean 
KopcBjntki,  Onnfiit 


Karpiiuki,  Frudnek 
FeliiuId,AloiK]r 


\      Adam  .  j 

Bohnu,  Xavier 

StBszyc,  SUnittow  . 

MalcsMki,  Amoni  . 

C  OtKdiniki,    Ct.  Ten-  j 


BopMlainki,  Albert 


Wtmw 
Gaieimki,  St^ui. 


1746 
17M 

nso 


DnnwtM.    "Htftorrof  the^ 

Uth  Stage." 
Conediea,  Paatonl  Poetir,  fee 

Hatnm  IDstotT,  ZooIobt,  toA 

Botany. 
NnmetotuIitenTTWoilca.  Poe- 

tty.  Satins,  fee.    See  Fonif 

f^iart.,  ToL  xxr. 
Poetry. 

Celelnated  Eograver. 
Poetry.      "Lettera  on   Tarte," 

Tmulation  ofVidtBire^  "Z*- 

dig." 
The  «  Pdiih  Voltaire."     See  ft. 

reign  Quoting,  toL  xxt. 
Drama,    -and     Lyric      PoetiT. 

See    /ortig*  QtarUHf,    McL 

History  and  Amtiqiiiiics. 

TimnsUlai  Homer,  Vii^  >*d 
Tonsg*!  "Night  Thon^tk," 
&«.    See  for.  (tumrttrlf,  wL 

Patriotic  aad  Maitial  PoetfT. 
Dnmatie  writer. 
Cunedy,  Poetry,  fte. 
HiitCHT,     Polilici,  _ 

«  Hiitoy  of  My  Own  TlBea,*- 

piibliabed. 
Lyrical  and  DeeeiiptiTe  PoetiT, 

"  Zo&nrin,"  fee 
Poetry. 

Poetry.  p 

Jnriapradence,  fee  "O  Pmnd 

Polildch,"  «  O  Zydaeh." 
Philology,  Polidi  Langoage,  Ac 

Blonaphy, "  Zyda  SUwnyeh  Po- 

]*ow/'*e. 
Poetry,  Hymna,  Tniulatiaui  of 

the  Psalma,  ttc.     See  f  onig* 

Qaartcrb,  toL  ixv. 
Poetry  and  Dnina.      Hi*    tis- 
'    gady,     "  Barbara     Badnwi- 
—  "  -  eelebialed  prodoo- 


Hb 


Lyric    Poetry.      TlmndtfiM  of 

JSneid. 
Science  and  Litemtore.    Ccme- 

History  and  Antiqailie*. 

Poetry,  Geology,  &«. 

Poetry.      "Maiirm,"    fee     See 

Fortify  Qaariirb,  ToL  nr. 
«Noticei  of  PoliA    Anthon," 

A<.     See  Fortign  ttaatttHf, 

Cclebnled  Actor  and  Diamalie 
Writer,  "Dziecla  Dtamatp- 
■ne,"  9  Tols.  Warsaw,  ISIO. 
See    FonigK    Qaortefjt,  nL 

*'Kasania  ctyli  Nanld"  (te- 
miHu),  « SyhiDa''  and  Otbtf 
Poems  Prose  Worim.  8m 
fw«ig«  Qwvtarljb  nL  ST. 
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TMt  ofPotith  lAteratwt. 


]S»,Dee.20 

1839,  JatM  17 


C  Czartoryido,  PrinetH  < 
\     iMbell*  .         I 

Bukdllce,  Sam. 


SOBX. 

1604 


HidiiTT  and  Ciitidm.  *■  O  L^ 
temtoize  Fidikiaf,'*  Jtc.  A> 
a  critic,  a  gapportn'of  Homan- 

A  nugnificent  work  on  "  Oar- 
dens."    See  ^or«i^  Qvortirlj^ 

History,  fte.  *■  Dciqe  Naradn 
PoUdego." 

CelEbraled  Poet  Bud  Pimb- 
miter.  "Zbiw  Plm  Pn>- 
■owycli,"  or  LitetaiT  and  Cn- 
trieal  MiMcllaniMi  fce.  See 
.FWngn  QaarteriVj  ToL  ZZT.- 

DitdnroiiliedNovdHt.  HifPo. 
jata"  eeteesied  a  ftandaid  bh- 
Ihoritr  Tor  '— g— Iff 

Dram*  and  Critioliii. 

■■  Spiewy  HiftoTyeme,**  tot  po- 
pnlar;  "  Lecba  and  Siora;" 
'■  Jan  z  Teezrna,"  u  hiitori- 
cal  romaDce ;  Ufa  of  Sigia- 
mnud  m.;  "Vitit  to  Gen. 
Washington]"  FaUeajDnoa 
tic  Pieces  fre.  ftc  See  Fff- 
T«igit  Quarttrly,  toI.  xzt. 

,  AitTonimy  and  MathMnalkfc 


UTDTG  WUITKIU^  Jtc 


Kelowiki,  Aofrnalin 
Cbodiko,  Jac.  LeoMrd 
Cbodxko,  AWwivlw 
Ctarkowdd,  Michil 
Fredro^    Connt    Jan     & 


t  Alexanda  Rolo> 


GoAzeyoakSt  flewei  jn 


Jelowicld,  Alexandei 

Kamii^  , 

dolti,  Wincenty 
Kozmim,  Kajetan 
Konenimnki         . 
KmlnakL  Covnt  SigimWDd 


■"   I 


Hiiloiy  of  Poliih  Litoktnre,"  ■  woik 
chiefly  bibliognphiuL 
Poetiy.    TianiUticni  of  « Igor^  Expadi- 

Politice  and  History. 

Poetry,  Translations  from  Oriental  Pm. 

try,  fcc 
Natiooal  and  Romantic  Tal«a.    «  Uknln- 

'  ~  "" Fowiead Eozadcle," kc 
Tragedies. 
Dramatic    Writer  of  talent  in    oonwdy. 

Has  translated  some  of  Shakspeare^ 

IgUy  esteemed  Poet.  See  Anj|m  Qaar.| 
TOL  XI.  and  xzT. 
Poetry.     His  Fkbles  i^lete   with  sai- 

Songt  of  the  Uluaine,"  Novels,  fcc. 
Nalnral  Kstory. 
~is     "  Wspomnienia"     an    inteieatlnx 

piece  of   antobiognphy.      Hm  ediud 

and  published  many  Pidish  works  at 

Paris. 
Tragedy. 
Comedies. 
"Polish  Oeot^ies,"  Tranalatloi  of  Hd- 

nce,  be. 
Dramatic  Writer. 
Dramatic  Poetry,  "Niebodcn  KouedJB" 

(The  Undinne  Comedy),  fcc 
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Kropiiuld    . 
Lelewel,  JoMhin 


Odrniec,  Anton  Edwaid 
Oltnawwdci 
Oteuczjiulu,  Antimi 
Padua,  Xanan 

Biczfiuld,  CowU  Edwd. 
Seubdc,  Conot  Trjdafc 
Skiwadd,  JoUn* 


TjmowiUti  . 
WeuTk,  Fiaaeiuek 
Wiszniemki,  Miehal 
WoTcieki    . 
ZaiMki,  JoMf  BtAdan 


Tr«g«ty. 
HiatorT  aiul  K 

Quarterly,  Tol.  nr. 
Lexicographer.       Hh      Potijk    Dietkn- 

arj,  in    6    to1«.    4to.,    an    aiimiTihlf 

"  Hiil^  of  the  Refonaatian,''  be. 

Jaiuprndence,  Philoao^T,  lie. 

NavdH,   fce.      "Fan  Pobtali,'*  5    TfM. 

Paris,  JS3I. 
The  zaoet  eminoit  oT  all  the  madsB  Potu 

oT  PoUnd.    See  For.  Qmari.,  toL  nil 


Painter  and  Engraver.  - 
NatiooMj  Poetry. 

WrilingB  on  the  Fine  Arts,  &«■    ' 
,  toire  de  I' Ait  Modcmc"-  "— '- 

log7,  &C. 
Popolai  and  clever  Noreliit,  and  wriletif 

Sketchea, 
I^yric  Poetry  and  Norel-viiting. 
Poetiy.     "Eordjan,"  "Anhelli,"  "Bat 

ladyna,"  fcc 
Poetty. 
Tales. 

Jagellonide,"    HiMoric    Vwaa,   on  tfae 

nnion  of  Litlinania  and  Poland. 
Poetry. 
Two  cetebraled  Tfagodiea,  *'Glindd,''«Bd 

"BolaUua." 

Eialorya  Lileratnrey  Fnbloq. 
Natiodal  Ballad  Poetry- 
Unrinlled  at  n  Lyzic  Poet. 
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FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parii,  lOfA  J^Mmin-,  1S42. 

It  is  BOW  tea  mcnthi  tince  tbe  Chnccilor 
Fkaquiec  socceeded  to  tbe  an^micHl  cbtii  IcA 
raoint  bv  the  death  of  the  AbW  Frarcniious, 
timUry  bi^iop  of  Hennopolis.  Weheudyo- 
Mrdav  tbe  dnooaiH  bFon^l  iiHth  afier  this 
lea^thenedfOnparatian,  w  mJI  «■  Moaaieut 
Miguel^  >*[nr>  1^  if  m  the  empfTphnseKid 
weariBome  teiioa  of  the  firtt,  we  ni)«d  to  dis- 
«orer  one  ezense  for  tli*  eleciioft  vbick  exeited 
mok  genef*l  wondet  end  iBdigmtioD.  mt  the 
time,  wa  taaj  vknit  that  we  admired  in  the  Usi 
the  elegBnee  of  sffle,  the  Bdroitneea  of  pta 
the  delicaof  of  touch,  with  which,  while  ] 
aeclin;  to  the  asaeniblf '■  oocice  tlie  daiing 
hnowiedged  in  Ibia  new  biMher,  be  leaned  too 
hearilycmiiMie,  lee(he«haiild<Bd  theta,  ibaugb 
lea  bnlliaBt,  ftafile  a*  tbe  dow«  on  the  hiiicr- 
fljr's  mag,  tai  iasdvencotly  wkat  tkcmkway. 

Our  reades  prebabJf  reocnect  the  naoof 
French  attrprise  (for  it  wvs  lond  and  continuedj 
when  tbe  choice  of  this  gnre  body,  ioBtituted 
bjr  Richelieu  "  to  cleanse  ihe  French  loogue  of 
any  soil  it  may  contract  in  the  month  of  the 
people,  or  the  crowd  of  the  palace,  or  the  im- 
puniiea  of  ehicaoeiTt  or  the  bad  customs  of  ig- 
norant eoaniera,"  fdl  on  Ihe  Chancellor  Pas- 
quier,  who  is  neither  staiesmsA  nor  scholar,  lo 
the  exclusion  of  Alfred  de  Vigo;,  who  stood  with 
his  books  bf  his  side,  with  acknowledged  merit, 
with  dignity  uncom^omised,  without  inthgae, 
and  withont  success.  Fasqoier,  who  has  pro- 
duced nothing,  though  be  promises  memoirs,  of 
whose  matter  and  manner  we  ha7e  erety  right 
to  augur  ill,  taking  bis  reception  speech  for 
snccimea,  ccmcealed  his  nullity  beneath  his 
chaocellor's  robe ;  and  tbe  Academy,  while  it 
fluDg  its  doors  BO  wide  to  pay  this  iojudicious 
homaee  to  the  powers  that  he,  has  perhaps  per- 
iniited  the  pnbUc  to  cast  too  close  aod  scrutin- 
izing a  dance  on  some  ofifaeocenpanis  of  those 
seats  which  others  fill  so  wonhily.  Feioily 
applauded  only  whoi  he  hnnself  did  homafe  to 
toe  Teoerable  and  accomdished  aoihor  ot  the 
Genius  of  Christianity,  Uonaieur  Paaquier's 
speech  aroused  few  sympathies,  (hough  itself 
eipressiag  many,  more  or  less  warm,  with  the 

Eieromentshebasserredin  tnm,  and  to  which 
has  swcm  iIm  otth  grown  commoB  to  him  ms 
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a  bow  Ihrangh  his  canelMn  life.  NotwithsiMid* 
ing  Ihe  eoMtuuing  looks  of  Moasieai  de  Ba 
roQte,  who  eat  by  his  side,  recerriag  from  his 
hand  each  heavy  page  as  its  tale  was  told,  and 
cJaasing  it  for  its  Mo^  rieep,  ihe  chancdloc 
seemed  to  feci  hit  position  irkMme,  as  be  must 
have  kaoWD  it  to  be  atrsDce.  He  might  find 
mpleasant  the  tasksmposed  by  caslom,  as  he 
drew  the  stiaight  undeviatiog  liae  which  had 
marked  his  pretkeessot's  cvser,  aad  cootnstcd 
it  with  the  meanderinga  of  his  own.  Tbe  cold< 
neai  of  moei  members,  end  ike  deep  of  some, 
proved  the  Utile  iolereet  awakened :  the  nod  of 
ChAieaobrtead  was  protecting  ra titer  than  grate- 
All:  the  very  caie  with  tWiich  Mignet  trod 
flhowed  that  he  sbuDoed  a  precipiee :  and  when 
ifae  admtntlioa  of  the  assembly  greeted  a  di» 
cotnae  so  tmlike  his  own,  the  sew  maabergrew 
abtorbed  by  degrees  till  he  sat  with  his  back 
iWDed  to  the  amlauded  orator. 

The  speech  of  Honaieut  Uigcet  is  sabjact  to 
DO  sereriT  criiioism  iban  this:  that,  seeking  to 
jttstifj  the  Choice  of  the  Academy,  he  wasmora 
^■genioOB  than  comnciug.  "  After  the  jutt 
f^ftnjtti  gtven  to  oun  af  htttts,"  he  said, 
*Mvherecoiud  the  Academy  cettei  bear  her  siif' 
frages  than  to  those  great  bodies  animsted  by 
the  breath  of  public  Tife  1  It  is  at  tbe  head  of 
one  of  these  political  bodies  that  the  Academy 
has  sought  you.  Her  choice  was  not  merely  ad> 
dressed  to  Ihe  illostrioas  friend  of  Icliers,  but 
mostly  to  the  orator,  who,  during  fifteen  years, 
has  coQtribuled  to  the  glory  of  two  tribunes,  and 
whose  able  speech  combated  in  1  BIS  those  ex- 
■ggeratioDS  of  the  law  reedy  to  consecrate  and 
extend  the  excesses  of  party.  These,  sir,  form 
your  title  to  the  seat  you  fill,  aod  are  the  reasons 
ir  choice."  Now,  ihealleged  just  prefer- 
to  men  of  letters  has  noi  been  Bccoidedj 
.  moreorer,  Monsieur  Paaqnier  is  no  state»- 
man.'ihough  Mignet  was  su  careful  to  remind 
us  that,  as  such,  en  ancient  custom  anthorized 
the  Academy  to  receive  hipi  among  her  meiU' 
bers.  To  dub  the  siaieeman  was  more  easy  than' 

create  the  author.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mignet,  that  Pasquier'a  name  was  wanting  in 
iheir  tanks,  because  that  of  his  ancestor  is  at' 
ready  among  them,  in  a  place  of  merit;  and  all 
that  his  descendant  has  prored  is,  that  geniui 
and  loAy  conduct  are  by  no  means  hereditary. 

As  to  the  events  of  the  chaocellor's  past  life* 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  stroke  or  two  lo 
the  T«i7  lamt  catliaa  givta  ia  these  lecepiks 
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tpeeohM.  Ha  wai  bom  m  1766,  the  nme  jtat, 
we  think,  in  which  L&Ujr  Tdleodftl  mot  KUged 
to  (he  scaBbld :  we  believe  through  his  miner'a 
care.  Before  '89  he  wu  ft  memt^r  of  the  Firis 
pariiament;  tmder  the  empire  he  obtained  a 
■ubordioftte  situation  in  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  an<] 
might  hare  remaintrd  there  unpromoied,  but 
that  art  the  cashiering  of  Dubois,  after  the  fire 
at  the  Hotel  Schwa  rtzeoberE,  Baron  Faaquier 
WBS  piopowd  by  hia  friendi  to  the  empeior, 
then  desirous  to  gather  lOODi]  him  namead'Bole 
in  the  di  parliamenta.  So  he  became  Frefei  of 
Police,  aad  aa  such  allowed  himself 
ed  in  bis  own  hotel,  and  im^isoned  in  La 
Force,  b^  the  OeDeral  Ualleu  In  1814,  Na]M- 
leoo  haviitg  denied  him  a  coveted  place,  he  in- 
dited two  angif  letters.'  During  the  hundred 
dafs  he  strore  to  coociliate  in  veio.  "  ~ 
Ihrn  timea  miniater  during  th«  n 
whoi  hia  onlf  firmneas  of  pnrpOM  wfta  shown  in 
the  attack*  on  the  Ubertr  of  the  press  to  which 
Hoiuiei    "■  '  '         '■"       ' 

aUnded. 

branch,  and  named  pr4 
peen  after  the  icrolntion :  iitmou  then  for  the 
siloDt  prodancc  with  which  he  had  held  aloof, 
till  the  loBTcsand  fiahes  tremblingin  the  balance 
weighed  down  one  scale.  Hawaachaneeltoria 
1837.  Above  all,  and  ihniagh  all,  be  baa  vxrtx 
ceased  to  be  a  eonrtia.    These  ara  the  me~'- 

t^  Uooaieiu  Faaqnier.  aad  the  reaams  of 

Academy's  oboioe.     Alfred  de  Ti^r  is  oalf  a 
poet,  a  norelist.  a  philoso^tkal  writer. 

In  MciiMenr  Hignet's  retrospect  of  the  Itfe  of 
die  AhbA  Frayssinooa,  no  loagtr  onunped  by  his 
•abject,  be  enlisted  all  sympathies.  So  did  he 
also  when  he  recalled  the  ncAle  life  and  laat 
momenta  of  Caviar.  laa  funeral  disconraa  m^ 
nonneed  over  the  latter,  rests  Monaieaf  ?«•• 
quiec'a  least  disputed  claim  to  literature.  We 
■graa  with  Momieur  Uignet  where  be  dingreet 
with  Monsieai  Pasqoiet,  and  deoilaKs  that  Cd- 
Tier  dwaU  fasra  givaa  to  >iMe  andrir  where  be 
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was  not  indisp(]uaUe,a  time  whkli,  eoosecnt- 
ed  to  science,  whete  he  could  not  be  replaced, 
would  have  bestowed  on  the  w(»ld  some  im- 
mianal  works  the  more.  In  soch  topics  as  these, 
in  shixi ;  in  a  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  the  Duke 
ofOrleant;  in  r-crtticism  of  the  thecJogians  cf 
Looia  XIV. 'b  time  iisalliisiini  to  Cbateaufariand, 
and  dentmciation  of  de  Maistre ;  Monsieur  Hig- 
net  seem^  to  seek  relief  from  the  dryneaa  of  the 
ore  pecoliartv  allotted  to  biro, 
difficult  to  aiscorn  an  advantage  likely 
ne  to  a  hterary  body  by  ibe  incoriwratiBa 
of  political  incspecities.  The  bdionis  it  offai 
laleoi  become  iheocefortb  wtxihless;  the  just- 
ice it  asserts  is  a  moclcerr ;  the  very  spirit  of 
such  a  society,  when  pelcbed  w-"*-  — '-■ — '  ~ 


fluence,  may  come  to  be  toddeaW  changed. 
There  is  no  need  of 'lempliaage' (lor  this  w(xd 
waa  used)  as  loag  as  men  are  designated  by 
tbeii  ^oontt^  to  ul  the  places  lefl  empty;  and 
even  supposugMcDsieurde  Vi^y  in  ptwscarica 
of  that  wliich  mtiu  be  his  inevitaUy,  Fnnce  is 
not  so  poor  that  coming  vacancies  may  not  be 
more  wwthity  flUed  than  by  men  whose  chief 
studies  have  turned  to  the  repetilioa  oflike  oath* 
to  many  maitera,  to  the  prcnouacingvillaDCDs 
sentences  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  or  wdl- 
tnmed  compliments  oo  the  new  year's  day. 
Among  the  vices  of  the  French  press,  we  must 
DM  fivgei  their  Tirtoes,  and  papera  of  all  oji- 
nioDB  have  avenged  tbecausetx  lilemtnra  thus 
offended.  We  totghi  awdl  otn  ohaerraikat  to 
a  Wane  by  ooolia^  but  a  aantenec  from  each 
df  the  jotuBaU  which  have  made  Pasquici^ 
chair  no  bed  of  foaes.  We  will  cite  only  cne. 
"Amedftl,"  aays  thia-wiiter,  "iaaboat  to  be 
Btrm^  in  caaunemceatiaD.  OnaneaidA  wOlbe 
a  woman,  yeunc,  nbvat,  sod  beantifnl,  repre> 
aendng  the  Acadec^  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the 
motto  '  Mulier  fbrmoaa  snpemi ;'  od  the  revene 
of  the  c«n  meiriy  the  bead  of  Honaievr  fn- 
,  qnier,  with  the  wtms, '  DoRDit  lit  pitccm.' " 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


BELonni. 

Ok  the  banki  of  tb«  Uuw,  between  RumuDd 
and  Kessel,  ■  Griiwmui  lecenllf  diacoreied 
soDoe  renuias  of  an  aotedilunwa  aaimal  of 
eooTmaus  eize.  Th«  bonea  alicady  found  coo- 
■ist  of  porti<ma  of  the  spine  and  iKe  shoulder- 
blade,  which  an  eighiMO  UlogniniQea  in 
weight.  There  ia  reuoa  to  hope  ibat  the 
remaioder  of  the  skeletoa  will  be  oiscoreted. 

SI.  Seharges,  of  Brussels,  has  lecentljr  become 
possessed  of  a  most  Taloable  bibliographical 
treasure.  Amidst  a  heap  i^  dd  books,  which  he 
purchased  from  a  priest  at  SL  Froud,  he  dis( 
▼ered  the  sixth  copjr  of  the  first  Bible  prinied 
Maintz.  It  will  be  leuaembered  that  Louis 
XVIII.  sare  the  sum  of  30,000  fimnci  for 
M'Carty^  copy  in  1816. 

DENMARK. 

A  Copeohasen  joutnal  (Tit  Fndrtl)  an- 
nounces the  deaib  of  the  musical  cdmpoeer 
Weyse,  ia  the  aixtr-eighih  year  of  his  age. 
Weyae  was  a  Dalire  of  Aliona,  but  settling  at 
an  earlr  period  of  life  in  Deamark,  his  eempo. 
siiioos  became  marked  with  a  •taoqi  of  Daniiii 
character  and  feeling,  which  in  some  degree 
intercepted  the  wide  coatiuental  popularity  to 
whieh  their  merits  would  otherwise  have  eat>. 
tied  them.  He  was  rery  oelebraied  as  a  dra- 
matic and  lyric  composer.  His  sacrsd  writings 
too  are  justly  admired. 

The  pope  has  presented  sareral  ehnrch 

meats,  coosistlDg  of  a  chaUce,  a  holy  pyx,  and 
a  painting  of  the  Savioar  on  the  erass,  to  the 
Catholic  chnreh  of  C^Mohageo. 

FRANCE.  * 

M.  Thiers  has  lately  been  engajred  in  e<Jlec^ 
in;  matemls  for  his  History  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  archives  of  the  Depariment  of  Foreign 
AQ^in  as  well  as  those  of  the  Tuileriee  have 
been  freely  opened  to  his  examioalioo.  He  has 
also  been  Aimisbed  with  a  number  of  unpub* 
lifihed  documeniB  by  thefamily  of  the  late  Baron 
Fain.  The  Baton  was  aciiTelf  eogaged  in  the 
e»entaofl818-13andl4. 

The  srlesian  well  at  Grenoble  contiaues  to 
eject  a  tortent  of  pure  tepid  water  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wooden  Belviaere  constructed  above 
its  orifice.  With  the  view  of  measuiiDg  the 
(luantitv  of  water  thrown  up  within  a  given 
interval,  some  BUccessTul  experimmts  have  been 
made  by  M.  Louis  Mulot.  Twetily-eigbl  seconds 
new  smird  sufficient  time  for  pounng  into  a 
large  bucket,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  1,800 
litres  of  watn.  This  magnificent  spring  ii 
described  u  at  present  a  perlecl  lorent. 


The  collection  beauenthed  by  the  nsfinrtiuuta 
Admiral  DumoDt  d'Urrilte  to  the  Musenni  at 
Caen,  has  just  reached  its  destination.  Sevenl 
rare  and  curious  objects  were  found  to  be  injured 
by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were 
packed,  and  great  care  and  skill  woold  be  r^ 
ouired  (o  reatoi«  ibeio.  The  arms,  articles  of 
lamiture,  and  manulaciured  stuffs  were  exceed- 
ingly curious.  Not  the  least  remA'kable  cdgect 
in  the  collection  is  the  jewel^aae  of  a  Jady  of 
Oceania.  It  is  in  the  fwm  of  a  boat,  and  ii 
stirmounted  by  a  cover  much  resembling  a  jelly* 
mould.  This  casket  coQtabs  a  girdle,  brace- 
lels,  and  necklsce  formed  of  human  teeth,  uue- 
ther  with  varioQa  other  icinkete  made  in  the 
islands  of  Tavitoo  and  Tonga. 

In  its  sitting,  on  ihe  Sth  of  December,  the 
Academy  of  Inseripiiaas  snd  Belles  Leitres  pro- 
ceeded lo  elect  a  member  in  the  room  of  Count 
Alexandre  de  Laborde.  The  choice  fell  on  bis 
son.  Count  Leoode  Laborde,  ihe  author  of  seve- 
ral works  on  the  East,  and  of  a  commeaiarv  oa 
the  Bible. 

On  the  front  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  d'Ara- 
lasse,  at  Rouen,  a  marble  tablet  has  been  fixed 
up,  with  the  fbllowing  inscription  in  letters  of 
eold;— "In  this  house  was  bom,  on  the  86lh  of 
May,  1791,  Theodore  Gericaull,  the  painter  of 
the  Wreck  of  the  Medusa." 

Ccdonel  Logorsse,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
relics  of  Najwleon's  army,  died  on  the  Ilth  M 
November,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
a^  In  early  life  Lssorsse  devoted  himstjf  to 
scientific  pursuits,  ana  was  destined  to  fill  a  pn>< 
f^ssorship;  but  he  entered  the  army  during  ibt 
revolutionary  wars.  Napc^eon  sent  him  on  a 
mission  to  the  pope,  and  the  friendship  which 
hi*  Holiness  conceived  for  the  Colonel  materi- 
ally facilitated  the  negotiatioa  of  the  Concudaie. 
During  the  last  iwentf-fire  yean  Colond  La- 
gorese  has  employed  his  leisure  in  those  sciet^ 
tific  Biodics  for  which  he  mviifested  a  decided 

Srediiection  in  early  life.  At  the  time  of  hia 
eath  he  was  mayor  of  Gironvillein  the  depaii- 

eni  of  Seioe-et-Hame. 

Baron  Pas^uier,  who  is  75  years  of  age,  ia 
now  the  Patriarch  of  the  French  Academy.  U. 
de  Chateaubriand,  heretofore  the  oldest  memW, 

73  years  of  age. 

In  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Academy  of 
Scieoces,  M.  Arago  made  some  obserraliona  oa 
the  comet  of  lS42,  and  tai  the  falling  atara 
which  failed  to  make  ibeii  appearance  last 
November.  He  availed  himself  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  remark  oD  an  Aurora  Borealis 
which  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  Paris  oo  the 
24th  of  November,  and  which  almost  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  ■cieulific  perionk    "tb* 
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^eets  of  tha  Pari*  ObBamtwr  tme,  howerer, 
oa  the  VBich.  This  was  fbriiuiate ;  for  the  ap- 
pearaDce  of  ibis  uneiplaiaed  and  Btill  ioexplica^ 
Die  pheDomenoo  becomes  peculiaitf  important 
when  it  occurs  at  a  lime  at  which  it  may  coia- 
cide  with  (be  periodical  cri«ia  of  the  metaws. 
It  is  idipossible  yet  toaaywhat  are  the  lawi 
whicb  goTem  thia  approxiimiioD,  oi  even  if 
Buch  approiitnatioa  really  exials ;  but  circum- 
■tances  tead  lo  prove  that  the  Aunnu  Borealia 
belooga  toB  particular  clasa  of  aBtionomical  phe- 
nomena, or  ia  depeadaai  oa  radous  matters 
\rhieh  occupy  space  in  the  celettial  regioos. 
Considered  under  this  point  of  riew,  the  Auron 
Borealis  may  be  said  to  belottg  to  the  same 
family  as  the  falling  stars.  Id  either  case  they 
mar  be  regarded  as  portions  of  celestial  matter, 
which  sometimes  come  to  -■"'*  — ■  -*■— — 
plaoec. 

GERMANY. 
Dr.  Eoiewdl.  ofDaatzle,  who  had  been  long 


last,  atid  it  is  expected  that  he  will  shortly  pub- 
lish an  Bccouni  of  the  obserTatious  he  made  in 
the  course  of  his  travels.  The  attention  of  Dr. 
Kuiewell  has  beea  chiefly  directed  lo  religious 
nibjects,  and  in  a  German  paper,  called  thf 
Xirchen  Zeitung  (Church  Gazette],  it  is  stated, 
that,  ia  his  communications  wilbhii  friends,  he 
speaks  highly  of  the  progress  of  Prorestaotism 
and  the  stale  of  Evangelical  religion  in  Switzer- 
laod  and  even  in  Prance,  but  of  thai  of  England 
he  speaks  less  fovourably.  He  is  reported  to 
dread  the  success  of  Puseyism.  On  that  subject 
he  is  stated  to  be  quiie  an  alarmist.  He  intends 
to  enter  into  very  extensive  details  oo  the  vari- 
ous sects  in  England,  and  as  the  views  of  a 
pious,  BiDcere,  andleamed  foreigner,  hlsremarits 
will  no  doubt  have  areat  interesL 

It  is  now  positively  decided  that  GOlhe' 
iHHise  at  Sase-wcimar,  together  with  the  noble 
collection  of  works  of  art  and  objects  of  science 
contaioed  in  it,  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  Ger- 
tnan  Confederation,  as  a  national  
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e  King  of  Prassia,  with  whom 
the  restoration  of  Golhe's  house,  for  this  pur- 

Ce,  has  always  been  an  object  of  particular 
trest.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  the  heirs  and  trustees  of  G6the 
for  the  purchase  of  the  house  and  collections. 

Professor  Geeenius,  oftbe  University  of  Halle, 
died  on  the  33d  of  October,  after  a  short  bat 
punful  illneGs.    Gesenius  was  a  manof  distin- 


the  Halle  AUgemtini  lateralur-ZtUvng,  and 
the  writer  of  many  adminble  critical  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  that  publication  siace 
the  year  183a 

The  Oerman  journals  tnentioB  an  interesting 
«)iscorery  recently  made  in  Bohemia,  of  a  chest 
eontainin^docamenis  of  great  historical  import- 
ance relatmg  to  Wallensiein.  The  papera  con- 
sist of  ant<»Taph  letters  of  the  celebrated  Gene- 
nl,  and  other  documents  calculated  to  throw 
ll^t  on  some  avents  of  Wall  ens  te  la's  life 
luthano  «nrelop>d  in  tana  degree  at  obscurity. 


Edward  BendenuDD,  ooe  of  the  moM  distio- 
guished  among  die  young  ariisu  of  Germaay, 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  disabled  from 
the  exercisft  of  his  art,  by  an  incurable  weakness 
of  sight,  likely  to  ead  in  blindn«s.  He  bad 
MDSulied  a  multitude  of  medical  men,  withoat 
deriving  the  least  heneSt  from  their  advice,  and 
was  meditating  a  leireat  from  the  world,  when 
lately,  ai  he  was  returning,  from  Italy,  be  bad 
an  interview  wiih  the  celebrated  oculist.  Dr. 
Jftger,  of  Vienna.  Jager,  it  seems,  immed lately 
declared  the  aSeciion  of  Bendemann  to  be  a 
hypochondria  of  the  eyes,  for  which  the  best 
cure  would  be  to  resame  giAduallybflt  immedi' 
atejy,  and  without  the  Icaat  fear,  his  fbrmei 
avocation.  The  Pnutitm  State  Qattttt  aaya 
that  Beademaaa  hat  fUlowed  the  counsel,  and. 
has  already  dcrivad  the  greatest  advantage  from 
it;  so  miwh  so,  as  to  leave  very  tittle  donbi  of 
his  entire  T«eovery.  Bendemann,  now  in  fats 
3Isl  year,  estabKahed  bia  popularity  in  Oennaoy, 
about  tea  years  a^  by  his  eetmated  pictnre 
"The  Mourning  Israriites."    The  idea  of  this 

G'ciure,  now  in  the  Muteom  of  the  city  of  Co- 
gne,  ts  taken  from  the  words  e^  the  137th 
Pwim: — "  By  the  river  ofBabylon  there  we  sat 
down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  ranembrred 
Zion."  The  pictare  has  been  more  than  onoe 
engiaved,  amoo^  oihers,  \>y  Buscfaweyfa,  and  in 
Count  Baczynski's  "  Hisioire  de  I' Art  modene 
en  AUemagne."  When  this  picture  appeared 
at  the  Berlin  Exhibitioo  ia  1833,  it  at  once  eaia- 
blisbed  the  author's  repntaiioo.  His  "Two 
Maid«is  at  the  Well"  appeared  next  year.  Hii 
third  ^eai  picture,  at  pieseai  the  pn^ierty  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  was  "The  Prophet  Jer^ 
mias  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem."  It  was  criti- 
cised at  Berlin  by  some,  but  at  Paria,  where  it 
appeared  in  ibe  Exfaibilioo  ef  1837,  it  was 
,  hailed  with  undivided  and  eotbuaiaalHi  applause. 
The  "  Jeremiaa"  and  the  "  Mourning  Jews"  are 
the  piciarea  on  which  BettdemaoD'a  reputation 
chiefly  rests,  bin  his  "  Harvest"  and  similar  pic- 
lurea,  of  a  iyric-idylisal  style,  are  evid^tly  his 
owtt  favourites,  bikI  will  perhaps  bypoeterity  be 
valued  beyottd  his  histehoal  piecea. 

In  Austria  ihepropoitioD  which  (ha  inaiiufac- 
tu'ringpopalation  bears  to  the  agricultural  is  as 
B,  iaTniasia  16,  in  Frsitee  36,  in  England  45  to 
ICH).  The  population  of  the  lownsin  Prussia  is 
to  thai  resiaing  in  villages  and  oD  the  lands  in 
the  proporiirai  of  ?7  lo  100,  in  Austria  23,  in 
France  33,  in  England  50.  The  macbine  power 
in  England  is  equal  to  that  of  3,500,000  bOTies 
or  13,000,000  men.  Machiaepower  in  Germany, 
iodusive  of  the  numerous  steam-packets,  is  said 
not  10  exceed  that  of  100,100  horses.  Accord- 
ing to  official  taUes  the  number  of  manufacto- 
ries in  Russia  amounts  to  614,  employing 
39,830  workmen,  together  with  19,638  open.- 
lives  in  auxiliary  branches  of  trade.  Of  3000 
ms'ster  operatives  300  are  foreigneia.  Thevalae 
of  Ibe  productive  industry  of  Russia  in  1840 
amounied  to  23,250,000  silver  rubles,  or 
3,703,334/.,  of  whieh  more  than  3,0e0,0OU. 
sterling  were  sold. 

Theopeniogof  theWalhalla,  an  event  whkh 
for  some  time  previously  bad  eitcited  a  consider- 
able share  of  public  interest  in  all  parta  of  Ger- 
-many,  totk  jdEce  on  the  ISA  of  Oeuter  last 
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The  ideaofafnod  aaticnMl  temple, consMta led 
to  the  memory  of  ell  celebrated 'Oennans,  mate 
and    female,  was  first  conceived  by  the  preseol 
King  of  Bararia  in  the  year  1806.    His  Majesty 
(then   Crown  Prince)  was  in  Berlin,  where  he 
hftd  the  opporlunily  of  c(»isotliDg  sereral  dietin- 
gtiished  men,  especially  JohaDnes  Mtiiler,  en 
the  maraificeal  plan  whkh  he  had  in  vieir  for 
the  WaThaila.  Before  learing  Berlin,  the  Prince 
commissioned  sereral  emiDent  MmtptorB  of  that 
c&pital  to  execute  for  him  seTeral  marble  basis 
of  celebrated  Germans,  which  he  proposed  to 
place  in  the  new-TeinpIeor  Fame.    In  1814  the 
Ptioce  invited  architects  to  fumtsh  plans  for  the 
Walhalla,  none  of  which,  however,  met  with 
'bis  approval.     Id  1816  he  commissiisied  Leo 
Tort  Kl^ize  to  prepare  ifew  designs,  and  in  1831, 
tbKt  irbich  has  recently  been  so  happily  exe- 
cuted, was  made  choice  of.    Several  sites  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  temple  were  successively 
proposed  sod  rejected,  and  at  lengrth,  in  1SS3,  il 
W9S  resodved,  at  the  aiiggesiion  rf  Voa  Elen», 
to  erect  the  Walhalla  on  the  spot  where  it  cow 
stands — VIE.,  near  the  Danube,  on  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
Ticioiiy  ofRaiisban,  theoapital  of  the  Agilolfin- 
f  iana,   tbe  first  dnkea  of  Bavaria.     As  soon  ai 
the  plan  was  deiennined  on,  materials  for  the 
■preliminary  labours  were    obtained  from  (he 
marble  quarries  of  Untersberg',  near  Saltzbui^h. 
It  waa  aot,  however,  till  the  18th  of  Ociofer, 
1830,  that  (he  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  King's 
presence,  on  which  occasion  the  minkler,  Voii 
Schenk,  delivered  a  speecb.  which  excited  con- 
aiderahle  attention.     The  Walhalla  is  silaaled 
at  Donaatstsuf,  not  far  ftom  Ratisboo,  on  a  hill 
called  the  Branberg,  about  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Danube.     The  edifice  rests  on  cyclo- 

Sean  subsimciures  of  colossal  magnimde.  Six 
ights  of  marble  steps  lead  from  the  temple  to 
the  terraces,  over  which  it  rises.  These  tenses 
command  a  view  of  ineonceivahte  i^ndeuT. 
From  the  north-west  a  road  winds  through  a 
grove  of  oak  trees  to  the  Walhalla.  To  (he 
west  lie  the  rofin  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Stauf 
(supposed  to  be  upwards  of  eight  centuries  oldj, 
ant!  to  the  north  are  the  woody  hills  which 
stretch  away  to  the  Bohemian  forests.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  spared  do  eSbrts  to  impart  (he 
utmost  splendour  and  imnressiveness  to  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Walhalla  on  the  ISlh  d*  Octo- 
ber last.  The  Court  of  Bavaria,  together  with 
severalmembersof  the  Royal  Family  of  Prtnsia, 
proceeded  to  RaCisbon,  and  at  two  o'clock  oo 
tbe  afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  royal  eorl^  ai^ 
rived  at  the  foot  of  the  terracei  above  which  the 
monument  rises.  The  King  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  and  ascended  the  steps,  conducting  ibe 
I  Princess  William  of  Prussia ;  next  followed 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  conductiog  Queen 
Theresa;  the  Prince  Royal,  leading  his  consort; 
Prince  Leopold,  with  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Hesse;  and  Ptiuce  Charles,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Wurtemberg.  At  the  moment  when 
the  roval  cortege  ascended  to  the  second  terrace, 
a  bana  of  instruments  Iperform  era  and  a  choir  of 
ringers  performed  a  Hymn  of  the  Sards,  com' 
poKd  by  HuQtz.  When  the  King  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  edifice,  the  president  of  the  gov- 
emmeni,  Ton  Zirhcitn,  delivered  an  address,  in 


which  he  set  forth  the  natianal  importance  of 
(he  great  work  which  had  been  conceived  and 
executed  by  King  Lndwig.  "The  Walhalla,'* 
said  the  speaker  at  the  close  of  hii  addreaa, 
"will  be  (be  palladium  of'modera  Germany, 
and  the  name  of  its  Royal  FotMder  will,  to  (ha 
remotest  ^e^>  hold  aplace  in  (he  memory  of  all 
who  have  Oerroan  hearts,  and  who  are  iuteraat-  . 
ed  in  the  happiness  of  ibeir  country,"  To  tbia 
address  the  King  replied  in  a  vciy  impressive 
speech,  in  (he  course  of  which  he  said,  ■'  May 
the  Walhalla  serve  to  develope  and  consolidate 
German  natiotiality.  May  alt  Germans,  to 
whatsoever  race  they  belmg,  feel  that  ihevhava 
otaa  common  country,  a  country  of  which  they 
may  be  proud,  and  may  each  individual  labour, 
according  to  his  faculties,  to  promote  her  glory." 


NECROLOGY. 

WtDExnw. — Although  by  i»  means  to  he 
compared  with  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  lUrl  Friedrtcb  Schinkel,  architecture  has  sus- 
tained some  loss  by  that  of  the  Chevalier  Karl 
Priedrich  vco  Wiebeking,  who  died  at  Munich, 
on  the  29th  of  last  May,  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
leaving  two  sons— the  elder  fififon*  ytart  dd, 
the  other  only  eXtveti  monlhs,  and  a  widow  only 
twenty-two.  Wiebeking  was  bom  at  Wdhio 
in  Pomeiania,  and  6rai  c/all  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  topographical  surveys  of  variotis  Ger- 
man states ;  to  which  sludies  ha  afterwards 
added  those  of  architecture  and  eneineetiug, 
both  military  and  hydraulic;  and  ibieTHSi  fram- 
ed the  Gobject  of  the  first'  publication,  which  ha 
fdlawed  np  by  his  great  work  '  Waaser  Bauk- 
imsi,'  tbe  moet  complete  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  produced.  The  Tepofation  he  acquir- 
ed by  il  caused  ^im  lo  be  invited  to  Savana  in 
1605,  where  be  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
and  inspector  of  mads  and  canals;  which  office 
he  held  until  1817,  when  ha  retired  upon  a  pea- 
sIm).  Instead  of  giving  himself  up  to  inactivity, 
on  b^g  thtis  released  from  professional  dntiM, 
he  undertook  another  very  extensive  work,  vik., 
his  '  Theoretisch-praoiische  Bflrgeriiche  BatK 
konda,'  4  vols.  4ta  with  an  atlas  of  plate*.  This 
is  certainly  a  moat  valoaUe  and  in  Mealing  eon* 
iribntiou  to  archiieolutal  smdy,  oo  aeeotutf^ 
the  mass  of  historical  infetiDaiicn  cntaioed  io 
it,  of  the  number  of  examples  (modem  aswcU 
as  ancient)  given  in  the  plates,  and  not  least  fi 
all  on  account  of  tbe  historical  laUes  o£  hniM< 
ings  and  architects,  which,  though  not. so  ecao' 
|Mte  BR  they  might  be  readered,  are  so  exceed- 
mgly  nsefbl  for  reference,  that  ibey  deserve  to 
be  published  sepaniely.  Ware  that  done,  they 
might  be  extended  and  improvad  both  in  the 
manner  josi  mentioned,  and  by  ineorpMaiiiigt 
with  them  much  tkat  might  be  bomiwed  fnao 
the  text  of  the  work  itseuf.  Beaidea  the  abovev 
Wiebeking  published  various  other  works  tela* 
tiv«  to  architecture  and  enginaenng)  andonaof 
tfaevery  last,  if  not  thelaat  ofall  (Analyse  Det-' 
eriptive, Hieftxique,  eiRaisonoeedrsUonuroens 
de  TAntiquit^;  des  Edifices le  pin*  remarkaUes 
du  Moyen  A<e,  lie.'  1840),  was  dedicated  to 
Queen  Viciona  of  England. 

TtssoB.— Of  those  who  ban  gqn«  vdT  tl 
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H  a  fen  hare  be«a  Teteraiu  ia  act  and 
ture;  indiTuliiiJs  who,  if  for  nothiog  else, 
would  have  beta  remarkable  as  insunces  of 
loageviiy.  AlbeitoUi,  ihe  ItaiUn  architect, 
reEicbed  his  ninety-DiDth  year,  with  the  full  pos- 
EessioDofhisficuuiea;  Antotmi,  aaoiher Italian 
uchiteot,  died  at  the  eodof  last  vear,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-siz ;  Admiral  ShishtoT,  a  maa  (rf' 
•omc  □□le  in  Bassian  literature,  at  that  of 
eightj-aavea  (April  9,  1341);  Danaeker,  ihi 
celehraied  Gbtidui  seolpior,  at  eightpihree 
Madame  Lebrua,  a  female  ariist,  emiaent  ii 
portrait-pa inliog,  at  eightf-ievea ;  Chetuluiii, 
the  celebrated  cranposer,  at  ei^hir-one ;  aod 
Professor  Heeren,  and  the  Chevalier  Wiebeking, 
both  at  the  same  ^e ;  and  to  ihete  may  he 
added  the  Teteran  Germea  poet,  Christophei 
August  Tiedge,  who  died  last  year  at  Dresdeo, 
ID  hii  eighty-ninth  year  :  no  very  extraordinary 
age  as  a  mere  iastaoce  of  loDgevity,  but  eilra- 
oraJDBrf  as  being  free  not  only  from  iaflrmities, 
bnt  all  indicaiioas  of  senility.    Even  in  the  last 

Gar  of  his  life  he  did  not  appear,  it  is  said,  to 
mare  than  just  turned  of  sixty  ;  and  the  very 
week  before  be  died  he  was  at  a  birthday  party. 
If  in  this  respect  Tiedge  may  be  considered  ■□ 
exception  from  the  general  lot  of  humaniiy,  he 
was  m  other  respects  not  less,  favoured  by  for- 
tone :  being  raised  to  afBuence,  and  the  eajoy- 
ment  of  "  lettered  ease,"  by  an  event  that  might 
be  called  romantic,  wete  it  not  that  there  was  as 
little  of  the  romantic  asof  the  even-day  course 
of  ihinge  in  it.  We  allude  to  hii  dome$ticatien 
— than  which  we  know  of  do  more  suitable 
term  we  can  make  use  of— with  Madame  von 
der  Recke.  Contrary  aa  it  was  to  the  ordinary 
finms  of  society,  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
nection to  oSend  public  opiaioo,  or  to  give  the 
least  bundle  to  any  sinister  inieipretatioDS.  Both 
parties  were  persona  of  firm  religious  principles, 
and  besides  being  a  year  at  two  older  than  the 
poet,  the  lady  was  almost  a  constant  invalid. 
The  idea  of  any  impropriety  ia  the  coonection 
between  Tiedge  and  his  Eliza,  would  be  as  ridi- 
enlous  as  any  notion  of  the  kind  with  regard  to 
that  between  Cowper  and  bis  Mary. 

If,  howeror,  there  is  so  far  a  striking  paral- 
lelism between  the  bard  of  '  Urania'  and  him 
bf  the  '  Task,'  and  also  in  the  religions  tendency 
of  the  poets,  there  are,  too,  maDjr  p<»nts  of  dis- 
nrailaniy  between  them;  focwbile  the  English 
poet  was  visited  by  (he  most  distrassing  msatal 
affliction,  the  Qerman  one  *nj»yed,  as  has  been 
Hen,  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of  life,  exempt 
froiD  thow  penaltiea  which  generally  attend 
protracted  existence.  The  r^igioot  Cowper 
waa  a  shy  recluse;  the  religious  Tiedge  waa 
partial  to  social  and  literary  intercourse.  A 
poaMhaise  jaunt  into  Sussex,  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
was  to  poor  Cowper  a  formidable  undertaking, 
to  whicn  he  had  to  nerve  himself;  Tiedge,  on 
the  contrary,  travelled  with  his  Eliza  for  several 

fean  through  various  parts  of  Germany  and 
laly ;  and  on  their  return  Madame  von  der 
Recke  published  her  journal  '  Tagebucb,  &c.'  of 
their  tour  ihroafh  the  last-mentioaed  country. 
The  death  of  Madame  von  der  Recke.  in  1833, 
made  no  other  change  in  Tiedge'a  circttmstan- 
ea  and  way  of  living  than  that  occasiooed  by 
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remained  present  m  the  benefits  she  ctutinned 
to  cooier.  Her  house  and  establishioent  were 
kept  up  as  before,  for  Tiedge'a  use  dnriog  his 
life,  without  the  slightest  change  of  anv  kind. 

The  annals  of  literature  may  furoiali  instan- 
ees  of  greater  worldly  success,  and  of  more 
prosperity,  but  it  is  difficult  to  meet  ia  them 
with  an  example  of  a  happier  fate  ihaa  was 
that  tf  Tiedge :  since  his  cup  was  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  sweets  of  life,  withaslittleaUof 
of  biiteraess  as  can  be  conceived.  But  what,  it 
will  be  asked,  was  Tiedge  the  poetl  for  his 
name  ianot  so  familiar  in  this  country  aa  toren- 
der  such  question  improbaUe,  or  an  answer  to 
it  uoneceasa^.  We  cannot  in  this  place  dis- 
criminate his  liieiary  character ;  but  he  wax 
certainly  a  poet  of  no  (Hdinary  powers ;  uid  al- 
though the  very  nature  of  the  themes  he  beai^ 
excluded  him  from  general  popularity,  his  repo- 
tatitra  remains  upon  a  much  firms  basis  than 
that  of  many  of  his  poetical  con  temporaries, 
whose  Dames,  ODce  so  otight,  are  now  dimmed 
and  lustreless.  Tiedge  wUl  hold  an  honourable 
place  among  the  classics  of  the  literature,  hoo- 
ourable  to  his  character  as  a  man  as  wdl  as  a 
tcr.  Since  his  death  a  coiupieie  editica  of 
works  has  been  published  in  ten  volumes, 
and  also  'Tiedge'sLeben,UQd  poetischet  Nach- 
lass;  beiausgegebro  von  Dr.  K.  Falkensiein,'  in 
four  others.  A  very  high  compliment  has,  too, 
been  paid  to  his  memory  by  giving  his  name  to 
an  institution  lately  foundnl  at  Dresden,  under 
the  title  of  Tiedgt  Vtrtia,  for  the  purpose  rf 
assisting  respectable  literary  characters  in  their 
old  age. 

ITALY. 
Accounts  from  Palermo  meaiioo  that  the 
work  on  which  Amaii  has  been  so  long  and  so 
laboriously  occupied — "  A  Fragment  (periodo)  of 
Sicilian  History''— has  been  prohibited.  Indeed, 
some  months  ttgo,  the  few  remaining  copies  were 
not  to  be  purchased  at  quadruple  uieir  original 
price.  According  to  some  accounts  Amsri  is 
"ilaced  in  coofinemenl,  and  according  loothen 
le  has  effected  his  escajte.  The  ceosora  have 
been  dismissed  from  their  siiuaiion^  and  ihcoe 
literary  publications  which  gave  extracts  from 
the  work,  or  even  noticed  it,  have  been  suspend- 
ed. These  rigorous  measures  are  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  the  materials  for  the  book,  and 
especially  the  documents  ccniaioed  in  it,  were 
obiained  from  the  archives,  for  access  to  which 
Toyal  permission  is  indispensably  necessary.  The 
work,  too,  before  it  was  priotea,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  cevisioD  of  a  double  censorship. 

NORWAY. 
Prison  discipline  is  a  suMecl  which  at  present 
occupies  a  considerable  share  of  public  atten- 
tion m  this  country.  The  king  has  lately  given 
his  sanction  to  the  new  penal  code,  which  will 
shortly  be  printed,  and  the  Diet  has  voted  the 
funds  necessaiy  for  construciinK  a  penitentiary, 
the  Pennsylvania  plan,  calcidated  to  coniain 
S38  inmates.  As  it  is  not  expected  thai  the 
establishment  will  be  completed  before  ihey^t 
1845,  no  particular  code  of  penal  or  domestic 
regulAiioQs  will  b«  drawn  up  ibt  the  eitaUiil^ 
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ment  before  tbat  time,  Than  opportunitf  trill 
hove  been  afforded  for  profiting  oy  the  eiperi- 
eace  dehred  from  similar  ioBtitutiooa  ia  Great 
Britain.  A  Frankfort  publication  [The  Segii- 
ttr  of  Priion  Legislation)  lemarlcB  on  [be  pro- 
jected Norway  penitentiary:  "  The  adoption  of 
the  Penosylvaoia  system  of  incarceraiioa  for  a 
commanity  in  wliich  the  rural  popolatioi  is  so 
iiumericallypredoiaiDatingasiaNorway,clearly 
shows  how  little  importance  the  Diet  attaches 
to  the  (pinions  of  those  whoconBider  the  plan  of 
solitary  cooAnemeDt  as  applicable  only  to  the 
inhabitant  of  towos." 

PRUSSIA. 
Scientifie  TraveU.  About  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1840,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia 
sdomed  measures  for  enabling  Professoi  Lapsius, 
of  Berlin,  to  proaeeute  with  effect  bis  int«ided 
voyage  to  the  Nile,  and  his  exploring  journeys 
in  E^ypc,  Arabia  Fetra,  Ntibia,  tec.  This  ex- 
jKdiiion  has  for  its  object  the  extension  of  BcieQ- 
tiSc  and  aDtiquarian  knowledge,  and  the  profes- 
sor is  to  be  accompanied,  at  bis  Prussian  Majes- 
ty's expense,  by  an  eminent  arehiiect  and  able 
modeller,  and  sereral  artists  lo  supply  eorrecc 
represeittatioas  of  all  interesting^  objects.  The 
publication  of  the  work,  which  will  be  the  result 
of  the  learned  professor  and  hia  asaiatants,  will 


teresting  of  the  Egyptian  moo u men tq  hare  been 
either  entirely  unnoticed  or  imperfecdy  described 
by  travellers.  Professor  Lepsius  is  to  paj  great 
attention  to  hieroglyphics  and  alt  binds  of  inseri])- 
tioDS.  In  this  portion  of  his  labours,  he  will  of 
course  derive  Ddv-anlage  from  what  has  already 
been  done  by  Champollion,  and  the  reeenc 
French  and  Tuscan  eipeditions.  Besides  trans, 
milting  geographic  and  ethnc^raphic  illuatra' 
tions  to  Ifae  Berlin  Academy,  he  will  enrich  thi 
Prussian  muaeuni  with  numeroosTaluable  casts. 
He  will  endeavour  to  eoUeci  from  the  monu- 
menls,  and  cast  in  gypsum  an  iconography  of  the 
Phataohs,  from  (he  earliest  moonments  he  can 
find  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra. 
His  Pnuaian  Majesty  bu  ordered  ll|OCK)riz- 
dallars  to  be  issUM  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  which 
will  be  supplied  with  additional  fonds  in  its 
progress.  It  will,  it  is  expected,  occnpv  three 
years.  Professor  Lepsiusleft  Berlin  tm  tne  13th 
of  Jtilif  for  London,  to  make  pre^irations  for  the 
expedition.  He  embarked  at  Southampton  in 
the  Oriental  steamer.  The  other  gentlemen 
embarked  at  Trieste.  The  travellers  alt  met  at 
Alexandria  in  September,  and  were  preaented  to 
the  paaha.    We  eiliaci  from  the  German  pa- 

Cof  the  first  week  of  December  the  fi^owiog 
T,  which  gives  thelatestaccounts  yet  receiv- 
ed of  the  expedition,  "  Cairo,  Oct.  21st.— The 
■cieatifie  expedition  which  bis  Majesty  theEing 
of  Prussia  has  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Dr. 
.  Lepsins,  made  an  excnrsion  en  tlie  15th  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Ghize  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
their  illustrioua  patron.  The  Prussian  eagle 
was  planted  on  toe  highest  point  of  the  Pym- 
mid.    Tba  party,  to  which  maDy  eoomli  and 
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other  European  gentlemen  were  invited,  drank 
his  Majesty's  health  amidst  loud  and  joyous 
cheers.  The  evening  was  fine,  and  the  company 
returned  from  their  excursion  by  mooolight. 
The  expedition  is  very  soon  to  proceed  to  Upper 
Egypt.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  go  by  land,  the 
at  are  to  embark  in  boats  on  tbe  Nile." 
The  celebrated  Cornelius  has  lately  beoi 
buGil)[  engaged  on  some  works  for  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Hjs  lar^e  oil-painting  of  "  Christ  with 
the  Elders"  was  mierrupted  by  a  slight  attack 
of  bad  eyes,  and  be  solicited  and  obtained  leave 


much  admired  "  Shield  of  Faith,"  which  was  oi 
dered  by  the  Eiug  of  Prussia  in  commemoratioa 
of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Comeliusie 
now  preparing  to  execute  another  work,  also  by 
command  of  we  Einf[.  It  is  of  such  extent  and 
magnitude  that  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 

nploy  him  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 

A  German  journal  contains  the  following  para- 
graph, under  the  head  of  Comeliu*  on  Eiigiith 
Ah  :  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  some  time  ago  request- 
,ed  Cornelius  to  answer  the  inquiry,  whether,  fa 
his  opinion,  the  Fresco  paintings  intended  for 
the  decorations  of  the  new  Houses  of  Farliameat 
cotild  be  executed  by  English  artists?  Cornelius 
answered  this  qnestion  in  the  nesaiive.  It  may 
therefore  he  expected  that  the  English  govem- 

mt  will  either  send  English  artists  to  Germany, 
._  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  Fresco  paint- 
ing, or  German  artbtswill  be  invited  toLondoa, 
to  execute  the  painiinga  there.  At  Berlin, « 
great  deal  of  interest  is  naturally  felt  respecting 
the  decision  of  the  English  government  on  this 
inbiecL  Cornelius  is  certainly  entitled  to 
credit  [1]  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he 
answered  Sir  Robert  Peel's  inquiiy,  even  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Enclish." 

The  State  Gazette  frequently  publishes  Tsry 
elaborate  statements  relative  to  the  statistics  o( 
Prussia.  From  a  recent  article,  which  ran 
through  three  numbers  of  that  paper  (August  11, 
12,  and  13),  we  will  here  place  a  few  extracia 
before  our  reader^. 

Id  1841,  in' the  eig.htprovincei  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pnissia, 

There  were  bnn  .        .       .    591,505  children 
The  deaths  amountad  to      .    415,256. 
Themariagea,duringtheyear,  136,1BB. 

Children  attll-bom  are  iitcliided  among  tha 
births  ai  welt  as  the  deaths. 

Tha  Pnisaian  atate  was  established  in  its  pr». 
sent  extent  in  1816,  since  whcQ  it  has  been  en- 
larged coly  by  the  acquisitioo  of  the  auall 
principalitv  of  Lichtenberg,  purchased  in  1834- 

Sinee  1BI6,  the  births  and  deaths  in  Praseia 
have  been  at  follows: 

Births.        Deaths.    £xcds  of  Births. 

1816  448,052       887,101  160,M1 

1817  454,6M        307,035  147,574 
181 S       463352        313,983  149,868 

1819  493,799        334,483  158,316 

1820  484,398        296,909  187,489    ' 

1821  504,161        287,273  216,588 

1822  502,962        314,624  188.486 
1638        406,686        318,699        .mTOT    , 


SracellaneottM  LiUrarj/  Tfotite$. 


1839 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


490,675 
499,507 
495,483 
497.241 
490,563 
491,973 
537,474 
556,643 
533,215 
550,622 
557,893 
966,400 
574,974 
587,275 


365,585 
372,880 

388,255 
390,708 
362,665 
4S1,]28 
413,894 
424,013 


170,491 
125,090 
126,687 
107,828 
106.939 
87,897 
60.849 
123,580 


380,943 

152,272 

375,588 

176,034 

438,603 

119,290 

39e,990 

173,410 

430.D98 

144,876 

418,624 

168,651 

41S.256 

176,249 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Total  of - 

86X8.13,415,574     9,552,737        3,862,837 

According  to  k  cbdmib  taken  evoy  tbiid  year, 
the  progreBtire  meraaBe  oi  the  poptilatioa  of 
f  russia  has  been  the  foUotruig ; 

At  tbe  end  of 
1816  there  wen  10,349,031  inhaUtantsin  Frusua 
1819        —  -        - 


18,786,110        " 


1834  "  13,609,927  « 
1837  "  14,098,135  " 
1840        «        14,988^1        " 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  foregoing 
tables,  it  would  appear  that  a  coniiderable  im- 
migraiioa  iato  PruMia  muat  hare  tajiea  place, 
the  populalioa  hariiiK  iacreased  more  rapidly 
than  caa  be  aocoanled  lor  by  the  excess  of  births. 
It  is  also  probable  that  in  matt  recent  yean  tlie 
censos  has  been  lakea  with  greater  accuracy 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  foUowiag  table  shows  the  namber  of 
inarnagea  coatritcled  within  the  same  period. 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1880 
1681 
1832 


117^8 
112,305 
111,484 
111,084 
lD9,«d 
106,000 
106,160 
103,347 
107.478 
118,171 
111,909 
106^0 
104,788 
108«S7 
110,534 
98,673 
127,817 
130,540 
129,818 
123,953 
125,391 


Total  3,088,647 
At  thecommeocemeiilofisn  there  woe  tiritf 

in  Prussia  1,828,813  manied  eoopka 

Thence  to  1840  than 

were  2,767,991  mairiagea. 

UtA  there  been  do 

deaths  and  dirorr 

CES  ia  the  mean 

time,  there  would 

have  been  at  the 

Hid  of  1840  4,196,804  manfadeoqto. 

Accordii^    to    the 

canGus,  however, 

there  were  only      8,474,177 

The  marriages  i» 
solTcd  by  deaili 
or  diTorce  in 
those  twenty-foar 

CI  must  have 
3,132,637 
The  children  bom  on  t  of  wedlock,  amointed  ta- 
in 1816 
1817 


1S24 
1825 
1886 
1B27 


Total  977,302 
The  mraber  of  illegiUmatv  chiMren  has  io- 
ereaaed,  bnt  not  in  proportion  with  the  increase 
of  popttlation,  aitd  the  Domber  of  iUegitiiaatt 
amounts  to  little  more  than  7  per  ooit.  of  the 
total  nnmber  of  binha.  On  an  vTerege  10,000 
mamagea  in  Fnuaia  yidd  41,282  binha. 

RUSSIA 
A  great  Imprtrremenl  has  been  introdoecd  at 
St.  Peter^rg  ia  the  manufacinreof  illunmiatinc 
gas,  by  \iuch  the  hitherto  com[dicatcd  sad 
daogeroua  process  is  rendered  simple  attd  sife. 
Itisstated,  thai  h;  auons oT  ibb  oewpcocea 
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1B43. 

gu  nuf  be  exumcted  from  stone,  cool,  lar,  oil, 
tallow,  and  all  kinds  of  bt  and  qily  substancet, 
and  tbat  iu  coet  to  the  eoDsamer  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  about  one  halt  Tlie  expense  of  the 
necessary  apparatos,  on  p  large  scale,  is  very 
trifling,  DO  Hteam  engine  being  lequired  in  ihe 
prepaTstioo  of  the  gas,  neither  is  it  necessary  to 
coiK^reas  it.  This  new  process  yields  in  one 
half  hour  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  old  plan  io  six  hours  and  a  half, 
and  the  labour  ofoiie  man  will  go  M  far  aa  thai 
of  forty  did  before.  For  the  purification  of  the 
gas  Dothing  is  cequisite  but  a  small  quantity  of 
chalk.  The  annouELcemeat  of  this  important 
discorery  is  made  in  the  Northern  Bee,  but  the 
details  of  the  process  are  not  fully  entered  into. 

The  Russian  eoremment  has  recently  aaaooa- 
ced  the  list  of  Sireign  joomals  which  will  be 
permitted  to  circulate  m  various  parts  of  the 
empire  during  the  year  1843.  The  list  for  St. 
Feteisburg  contains  seventy  Oerman  joumals, 
fifty-ooe  French,  and  twenty-one  English.  The 
list  for  Wilna  is  more  exleosive.  It  contains  in 
all  192  joonuds,  of  which  104  are  German,  sizty- 
nine  French,  and  nineteoi  English.  The  num- 
ber of  periodical  pablieatiaai  printed  in  the 
Rnssiaa  cartel  a  aagmenting  erery  year.  Fifly- 
fout  are  already  announced  lor  1843 :  ai  these 
four  are  French,  three  German,  two  English  and 
cDe  Polish. 

The  Ctntnteu  Riulepdun. — RoBma  has  ac- 
quired a  clerer  and  graceful  poetea  in  this  Udy, 


Miicella»eou3  lAterary  Notiett. 


who  hv  giTen  proof  of  Tery  superior  talent  in  a 
small  Tolome  of  poetical  pieces  published  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Though  ncme  of  them  are  of  very 
great  length,  and  manifest  no  power  Iherefbre  in 
regard  to  sustained  effort,  they  display  imagina- 
tion, feeling,  and  originality  of  thoaght.  Some 
of  the  writer's  earlier  productions  might  have 
been  omitted  without  any  injury  to   the   col- 

The  Count  V.  A.  Sollogub.  The  "  OtntxAi," 
or  "Fragments  aad  Sketches  from  Eveiy-day 
Life," — with  which  production  this  i  ' ' 


the  St.  Feiersbuig  ioumais,  both  on  account  of 


his 


the  talent  acloally  displayed,  and  the  pro 
gives.    "At  present,    says  one  of  their..     .._ 

K'ctures  are  shadowed  too  darkly;  he  shows 
mself  too  intolerant  of  the  rices  and  prejudices 
of  society ;  too  rode  a  censor  of  iL  Its  idols  are 
not  his  idols:  wealth,  youth,  beauty,  love, 
WMldly enterprise  and  saccess:  all  these  heat 
present  regaras,  or  affects  to  regard  with  an  in- 
differetice  which  a  closer  ioumacy  with  the 
world  will  probably  cure  him  of.  In  the  mean 
time  let  him  miltirate  the  more  than  every-day 
power  which  he  possesses  of  describing  every- 
day things."  Should  this  be  something  moce 
than  a  mere  friendly  puff,  we  may  expect 
meet  the  Count  again,  and  hav*  '~~ 

speak  of  him  more  fully. 
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Criminalgescbichlen.  Hrsg  t  Dr  Hitlig  n  Dr 
"W  Haring.     2  Thl.    8to    Leipzig    9s. 

Plainer,  Ed,  Qnaeatioues  de  jnie  criroinum  Roma^ 
no,  praesertlm  de  criminibos  exiraoidiaariis.  8to 
Hu-bu^   12s. 

Sclueider,  E  C  G,  Tollstindige  Lfflire  vom  re^fitlt- 
chen  Beweise  in  bdrgerlichen  RecbtSMcben  aos 
Temaoftmil^en,  GraDdbegriSea,  benusgeg.  t 
Ho&ntb  C  Hofmann.  8vo    Gies  Ts  6d. 

Schiller,  H,  Die  Literarnm  obUgatio  dea  Uteren  ri- 
jniacben  Becbts.  Nach  den  RecbtsqneJIen  be- 
lenchtet,  &c.  8vo  Brcslaa 

Temme,  I  D  H,  BeitrAge  zn 
frecbte.    8vo  Berlin  3s. 

Tiaite  de  foillitea  et  banqnerontes ;  par  AngnsUn 
Charles  Renonard.    2  vols  in  8vo    Paris    ]5fr. 

Walter,  Ferd,  Lehrbnch  des  Kirchenrechu  aller 
Christl.  Confessionen.    9e  Anfl.  8vo   Bonn  IBs. 

Zachata's  K  3,  Vieczig  Biicher  Tom  Staate,  Umsx- 
beitong  dci  froher  heransg.  Werkes.  6t  Bd 
(Regiemngslehre  3r  Thl)  8ro  Heidelberg,  7s  6d. 
■  Zeitscbrift  tUr  ge«chiehtliehe  ReehtswisseoKh^, 
henasg.  von  F  C  t  Savigiiy.  Bnd  XI  Ht  n  Svo 
Berlin.    3s  6d. 


I  Pieosiiscben  Stra- 


TBlLOaOFBT, 

Cieaxkowild,  Dr  A,  Oott  nod   Palingenetie.    Ir 

toitijcher  Thl.  8to  Berlin.    3*. 
Conrs  de  Philosophie  positive ;  par  Aug.  Oomte. 

Tome  VI  (demier).     8vo.    Paris,     I2». 
Geor^,  Dt  L,  Princip  nnd  Methode  der  Philoso. 

phie,  mit  Rndtsieht  auf  Hegel  nnd  Schleiennacher. 

Svo.     Paris.     4s  6d. 
Onhrauer,  Dr  G  E,  Qnaeatiooa  eriticae  ad  Leibnitii 

Opera  philosoph.  pertia.    Svo.  Vrntiri.    Ss. 
Hisloire  de  la  vie  et  des  onvragea  de  B  de  Spinoia ; 

par  A  SaintcB.    8vo.    Paris.     Ss. 
Kant,  Philosophie  critique.    Trad.  p.  Jonfiro;.  Svo 

Leipzig.     9s. 
Oeavres  de  Descartes.    NoQ*el]e  Mit.,  eollationte 

■nr  let  meilleurs  lextes,  par  I  Simon,     12mo. 

Paris.     St  6d. 
Oenvres  philosophiqnes  de  Tanini,  trad,  ponr  Ja 

premiere  foil  par  X  Raaxebt.     Paris.      4s  6d. 


Schellinf  ,  F  W  J  t,  BraoM,  Oder  dai  gctttUehc  o^ 

natdrliche  Princip  dei  Dinge.    £in  G«ipr&eli  2ta 

Anfl.  Sto.    Berlin.     6s  6d. 
SoDuser,  Dr  F,  H^els  Philosophie,  widerlegt  anl 

dem  StaDdpnnkte  des  Sjitems  selbn,  dea  anderor 

Pbilosophen,  nod  dem  der  gesnnden  VemnnJt. 

Svo.     Berlin.    28  6d. 
Wendt,  AmadeuS,  De  Philosophia  Cfrenaica.     4lo. 

Ootting.    23  6d. 

KEDtcaiz,  Tsmouoaj,  cHEUuniT. 
Bosch,  Dr  D  W  H  &  Dr  A  Moser,  Handbuch  det 

Gebuitsknnde  in  alpbabe-tOrdnung.    12.  Lielar, 

Svo.    Berlin.     6i  6d.    The  3  vols.  ITs  6d. 
De  I'Bgonie  ct  de  la  mort  dans  tontes  lea  datses  de  la 

■ociete,  sods   le  rapport  hnmanilaire,  phjniolafi. 

qne  et  religieui;  par  HLauvergne.   2voii.  Svo. 

Parie.     I6s. 
finao9,^r.   Ad.,  Die  Lehre  von  den  ehemlscbea 

Arzncimittela   and  GiUen :  ihre   EigenMhaAea, 

&c.    SvD.    Breslan.    6s. 
Eitenmann,  Dr,   Die  Krankheili-Familie  Typoaia 

(Weehselkiankheiten),  ZaricA.     10s.      * 
Gsal,  H,  Dr  G  V,  Daa  Ndthtgate  flber  Aoscnltation 

and  FercuasioQ  and  ibre  Aawandang  in  der  Mo- 

diein,  Ac.    8to.     Wien.     3b. 
Hs«er,  Dr  M,  Die  Oeaefawnlsle,  2  Bde.  The  second 

volume,  containing  BlatgeBchwiilBte.  Svo.  WUm, 

20a. 
Hoeven,  C  Prays  van  der,  De  historia  medieinae, 

liber  aingnlaris,  aaditornm  in  usnm  editni.    Svo. 

Ludg.  Baian.    6a. 
Kilian,   Dr  H  P  Die  Gebnrtslehre  von  Seileu  der 

Wissencbaft  n.  Konat  dargettellL    2  Tob  Svo. 

Frank/arl.    28b  6d. 
Kramer,  Dr  W,  Die  HeiJbarkeil  der  Tanbheit.  Znr 

Beherztgung  lUr  Ohrenluanke  nnd  derea  Aente. 

Svo.    BsrUn.    2b  6d. 
Liebig,  Dr  J,  Die  oiganische  Cheoile  in  ihrer  Aa- 

wendnug  anf  Phyiiologie  and   Patbol^e,    Svo. 

BnmnBuk.     9s. 
Lotze,  Dr  R  H,  Allgemeine  Falhologie  nnd  Tbera-  > 

pie  ala  meehanische  Natnrwisseotchaften.    Svo. 

Ltiprig.     12s  6d. 
Slcoda,  Dt  J,  Abhandlnng  iiber  Perlnutitm.    2Ie 

Anfl.  3vo.     Witn.    8»6d, 


LITBBAST  RIBTOXT,  PmLOLODT. 

Bopp,  Franz,  Vei^leichende  Gratnmatik  des  Sana^ 
krit,  Zend,  Gnechlsehen,  Lateiuischeo,  Altslaw- 
ischen,  Gothiscfaen  and  DeDlschen.  4te  Abtliiel. 
4to.    Btrlin,     ISs  6d, 

Gesta  Romanorum,  das  filteste  Mihrehen  a.  Legen- 
denbucb  des  chruFtlichen  Mittelalteis,  von  Dr  J  O 
L  GriBse,  Iste  a.  2te  HsUte.  Svo.  Dresden. 
Ils6d. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  berao^eg.  von  A  Keller.  Ir 
B.  Text,  royal  Svo.    Stuttgart.    7s  6d. 

Gerviuus,  G  O,  Gescbicbte  der  poetisehen  Natioual- 
Literalnr  der  Deutsehen.  3r  Thl.  Vom  Ende 
der  Reformation  bis  za  GollEcheds  Zeiteu.  2te 
Anfl.  Svo.    Leipzig.     12*  6d, 

Grimm,  Jacob,  Fiau  Aventinre  klopfl  an  Beneekea 
Thiir.    m  Aug.  1842.    4to.     Berlin.    2a. 

Jatirbacb,  bibliopoliaehei  uud  bibliographischea. 
VI  Jahrg.  Svo.    Leip.     lOs. 

Hartmann  tod  Aue,  Lieder  und  Biichlein  Dud  der 
Heinrich.  Heranag^.  von  Morix  HanpL 
Leipzig.    4s  6d. 

Hautz,  Prof.  J  F,  Jacobus  Micyllus  Argentoralens. 
Philologus  et  Poela,  Heibelbergae  et  Rupertin** 
Universitatis  olim  deens.    Svo.  Heidelb«n^.     *e 

Lexixoe  on  roman,  diclionnaire  de  la  langne  det  2a- 
troubadours,  eompareeavec  leiantmlaninci  d* 
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l>Eiinq«  tathwi  parH  RmTUMUid.  Time  IT 
Svo.  Pui».  18«. 
Bcliischkaw,  Alei.,  Naehrielitcn  da  RaButehen  Akft- 
deoiie.  Am  d.  ituis.  im  AaBzage  iiberMtxL  3 
Vols  loral  Svo.  Vol!  2  i.nd  3  eonUinbig  Unter- 
•acbnngeo.  flber  die   Spnche.    St.   Pelentmrg. 

129. 


lAit  ofXem  Wortu. 


Anonairc  dn  Jouroal  Aa  mines  en  Riusie.    Ajinee 

1839.    6to.    Puii.  Ts. 
Beinm,  Mm.   hin.  nat.  pnbh    Caotemtor,    Etta 
Martini,  it  umnio  Satomi,  41a.    Lngd.    Bst*. 
16>. 
Bnmner,  J.  Pb.,  Die  tevtschen  ScbBUmweine.     Fiir 

t«ntsehe  Weiairi nicer.     8to.  Heidlb.  2t  6d. 
DruckeoiDUller,  Dr  N,  Die  OebertrigaiigspriDeipien 
der  Biiil;tischea  GGometiie.  IrBand.  Bvo.  Ttier. 
lOt. 
Genair,  E  F,  Fauna  Inftcctonun  Eonipae.  Fise.  22 

Bvo.  Halle.  6s. 
Histoire  naturelle  des  coUopleret  de  France  ;  par 
M.  E.   Mnlsant.    Lamelliconiea.     Bra.    Faria. 
30*.  coloured,  24s. 
Historic   naturelle  den  poitsoni;  par  M  )e  baron 
Cuner  et  par  M  A  Valenciennei.    Tome  XVI, 
4to.     Farts..  lOa;  coloured,  30b. 
Iconea   plantanun  rariomm   hoiti   Regii   bolanici 
Berolineusis,  berau^e^b.   v  Liolc,  Elotucb   k. 
Otto.    2nd  rear,  Ikse.  2,  i\o.    Berlin.     Sa.    col- 
onred,  7a.  6d. 
Littrow,  Dr  C  L  Edler  t,  Annalen  der  k  li  Slcm- 

wBrteinWien.  21rThl.  4to.  Wien.   I8s 
M6lliade  militaire  d'cuseignement  prima  [re; 

Etinne  Roland.     8to.     Paris,     fa, 
Rttzeburd,  Br  J  T  C,  FontnaturwigaenchafUiehe 
Reiseu  durcb  verschiedene  Gefceaden  Deulsch- 
landa.    Im    Anban^e    Gebirgsboden-Analfsen  v 
Dr  F  Schnlxe.    12iiio.    Beilin.    12s. 
Reichenbach,  Dr  H  G,   Der  deutsche   Botannilcer, 
Vol  2,  "1st  and  Snd  Dmsioo  Hora  Saxonies.  2 
Vols.     Dresden.    7s.     Vol  I  and  U  17s. 
Bosimii-sler,   £   A,   Iconographie    der  Land-and 
Sussmuser-MoUusbeu.      2  Bd.   V.    Hen   roral 
folio.     Dresden     4s  4d,  Coloured,  9s. 
Trautvetler,  E  C  s,  De  novo  ayslemat  ebotanico  bre», 

notit.    8ro.  Milan.  Is. 

Tisiani,  Dr  R  de  Flora  Dalmatica,  give  enumeralio 

Btirpiom  Tascularium  qoas^liBeleiiuB  in  DalauitiB 

lectoa  et  sib!  observatas  deacripsit,  digessit,  rario- 

mmque  iconibua  iUustinTit.   Vol  I.  4(o.  Leipzig. 

20s,  coloured,  33b. 

.  Wallroth,  Dr  Fr  W,  Beitrige  lor  Botanik.    Eine 

SammlunK  Abhandlungen  fiber  sciiwierige  Gew- 

(chs-Gatlungea  der  Flora  Teotseblands.      Ir  Bd. 

la  Belt.     8to.    Leipzig.    4s. 

Walpeis,  G  G,  ReperloriDm  botaniees  arBtematiae. 

Tom.  ].  8vo.    Leipzig.    Fasc.  1  to  3,  5seach- 

Weisbech,  J,  Uatersuchaiigen  in  dem  Gebieie  der 

Mecbanik  a.  Hrdraulikauf  eigene  BeobacIitDngen 

a.  Verauche  gegriiodet.    lite  Abtheil.— Versuche 

liber  den  Ausfiuss  des   Wassers  dnrch  Shieber, 

H&hne,  Klappen  u  Venlilc.    4lo.  Leipzig.  13s  fld. 

UlSTOBY,  DIOGRAPBY,  AND    CHRONOLOGY. 

Arwlt,  E.  M.  Erinneningen  aus  dem  duaseren  Leben. 

3te  verb.  Anfl.     I2mo  Leipzig.  6«. 
Bjogr^hie  uniTeiselle  ancienoe  el  modeme.  LXXI. 

Sup^meol.  (Le — Lie)  8to.     Paris.  ]0s. 
Gnchichle  der  eurojAischen  Slaaten.     HeransKCg- 


HisMira  deparienest  deNofnaaitot  par.  A.  Ho 

quel.  Tome  V.  8to.  Roven  8a. 
Histoire  de  Frm  Hierooiiao  GaTOUargla  i  p«T.  P  J 

Carle.  Sio.  Parit  Ss. 
Leo,  Dr  H,  Lchrbocb  der  UniverM^eachichte,  nn 
Gebranebe  in  boberen  UntericbtBaiuilallen.  Bd.  tV, 
Henere  Getcbichte.  2er  TheiL  Svo.  Halle.  I5s. 
Linbnrg,  Bronwei,  Prof  Dr  P  van,  Histoire  de  k 

civilisalion  morale  et  religiense  i/a  Greea.    lomc 
VHI.  Gronii^n.  10*. 
Beebnche*  mr  1'histoire  de  Fianee,  depnia  !«■  Ion 

meroringima  jusqu'  i  nos  jours;  par  le   e««M 

AntoDin  de  Lndevese.  Borne  I  Sto  Paris  Sa. 
Schilling,  Dr  G,  Das  masikaliseb  Etuopa,  Sanunlwi 

Toa  Lebens-JVachricbten  tiber  jeti  leboide  Tea- 

kiiastler,  Ac.  Svo  Be  6d. 
Tableaux  chronologiiiues  d'hislOK  qiuveisdle ;  par 

Ledere  aine  et  Lederc  jeniie ;  1  partle.  Hiatsin 

___. Ytii  Paris  8s. 


BB00BAF8T,    TOTASES  AXD  TRAtSL*. 

Humboldt,  A  V,  G  Ehreobe^  and  O  Rose,  Reiw 
nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai  und  dem  ^spischel 
Meere.  MiDeralt^iseh-geognoBl  Theil  n.  hi»- 
loiiscberBeriebt  def  Reise.  Svo  Berlin  20)1. 

Jabrc,  sects,  in  Griechenland,  Bilder  ond  Ericbniffe 
BUS  Griechentand'B  Gegenvart.  HilKetbeill  <raa 
H  V  P.  Nebst  statistisebe  Uebenichl  von  Gri«(i- 
enland,  Ju:.   12mo  GrimfflaSs. 

Kobl,  J  G,  Hundert  Tage  anf  Reiten  in  den  osta- 
reichiachea  Staaten.  4  Thle — Reise  in  Bdhmen— 
Reiie  von  Linz  nach  Wien — Raise  in  Uiig«ni  i 
Ablbeil.  Ppsth  und  die  nittlere  Donan — Das 
Sanal,  die  Puslen  nad  derplattensee  Svo  Dresden 
112s. 

Monatsberichte  iiber  die  Verb  andlongen  der  GratO- 
bclian  fiir  Erdkunde  zn  Berlin  3r  Jahi^  Redig  t 
Dr  W  Mablman  Svo  BerUn  Tb  6d. 

Trois  ana  de  promenade  en  Europe  et  en  Aste  ;  par 
Slanisios  Bellnnger  2  Vols  Svo  Paris  18s. 

Vojage  piltoresque  eo  Espagne,  en  Portugal  et  anr 
la  cute  d'AfriqUB,  de  Tanger  k  Telooan  j  par  M 
I  Taylor.   Livr  26  4to  Paris  12s. 

CLASaiCAL    FHILOLOGT     AND    LrTESATCBE,    OBIdT- 
TAL   LAMSUACES,    MTTHOLOOT. 

Abu  Zakarif  a  Yahya  El-Nawavi,  the  biogiapbical 
Dictionary  of  iUustrioKt  men,  chiefly  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  IsUroism,  Now  first  edited  frwn  Oie 
coUalica  of  two  MSS  at  Gclllingen  and  Leidea,  by 
Prof  etc  Dr  F  Wtistenfeld.  Part  I  Royal  Svo. 
Getting  7s, 

Antisthenis  Fragmenta.  Nunc  primum  cuUesil  rt 
edidit  Aug  Gui]  Winckelmann  Svo  Zoricb  2s  6d. 

Curtins,  Dr  Georg,  De  nominum  G™econim  fonra- 
tione  Im^arum  cognatnmni  rmlione  habits  4lo 
Berol  3a. 

Fragmenia  Oralnrum  RomanonnD,  ab  Appio  inde 
Caeeo  et  M  Porcio  Catone  nfqoe  ad  Q  Aardioni 
Symmacbuin.  Colleg  et  illast  B  Meyer  Edit  0  el 
etnende  Svo.  Tnrici  13s  6d. 

Hacker,  Dr  A,  CommentMionum  Callitnacbcanim 
capita  duo  Bvo.  Groning  6s. 

Halm.  C  F,  Lectiones  Stobenses.  In  H  Parln  4lo 
Heidelberg  3b. 

Kell,  C,  Analectaepigraphieaet  onomatologica.  Svo 
Lipi  iae  10s. 

Memoiret  el  Oilsertations  lur  les  nntiqnites  nalion- 
ales  et  etrang^res;  pablips  par  la  Bociel6  n^le 
dea  antiqoaites  de  Fraace.  Nonv  eerie.  Tome  V'l 
Sto  Paris  9b. 

Mayer,  Dr  F  A,  Einleilnng  in  die  altc  romiwhe 

Numitmatik  I2ma  Zurich  4s  6d. 


D,g,tza:JbyGOOg[e 


Litt  i^  Nw  Workt. 


1843. 

MCmoirea  d«  k  MciMi  del  uttiit<uiKs  de  Noimutdia 
2  aAiie  2  Voli  1840  et  1841  4to  Puia  18a. 

Miuei  Lnadano-BfttaTi  iDBcriptioDCB  Gmca  et 
Latinie.  Edidil  L  J  F  Jbdbkii,  Accedsiit  TabulB 
XXXIII  4lo  Liigd  Bit  21  5i. 

PTacht,  TaiueDd  nod  Eiae,  ArabUch.  Nach  einer 
Ebadschrin  Km  Tnnu  heraoageg.  vom  Prof  Di 
Max  Habicht,  uadi  seinem  Tode  Uatgeaetxt  Yom 
ProfM  H  L  Fleiacher.  9r  Band  8vo  Brcslaa  10s 
The  fint  8  volomcs  41.  Two  more  volumn  will 
complete  the  work,  when  the  price  will  be  raised 
one  half, 

Niebahr.  B  O,  Orieduidie  Benwugeschichten,  an 
■einea  Sohn  enliUt  8vo  Hamborg  Is  6d. 

Nonii   Hareelli  Peripatetici  TuborticenaiB  ic  com- 

giodiosa  doctrina  per  litteraa  ad  filiom  erFabll 
laneiodia  Fnlgentii  eipositio  scnooDuin  sati- 
gnonini.  Ad  fidem  Tetemia  eodicum  edidenmt  et 
Rpparatnm  criticum  iodicesque  adjeccnint  Ft  Dot 
Gerlach  et  Car  Lud  Roth.  Royal  8vo.  BasU  15i, 

Nork,  P,  Die  Gotler  Sfriens,  Mil  Riicksichlnalune 
auT  die  "aeuestea  Forschongen  im  Gebiete  der 
bibliicben  Archiologie.  8n>Sta(tgut  4B6d. 

Sestiis    Emjiiiieaa  ei  rEceoBionc  Immantielis 
keri  Svo.  Berol  208. 

Wattenbach,  Dc  G  De  qaadiinge&Iariiiii  Atbenia 
fBctione  Svo  Berolini  29. 

Wenrich,  Prof  J  G,  De  anctonun  graeconun  ver- 
sionibiu  et  commentariif  sTriacia,  arabicis,  onne- 


,  pentGiaqne 
Svo  Lipaite  l!a. 
Wilde,  A  de,  Nedcrdnitseb-Maleiach  en  Soendaach 
Woordenboek.  Benevena  twee  atnkkea  tot 
oefening  in  bet  Soendaach,  Uilgeg  d  T  Booida 
RotbI  Svo.  Amaleidam  12a. 

BELLSa   L2TTBES, 

B«cheT«r,  Di  G,  Carlona  einea  dentacheo  Publiiiiten 

I2mo  Daimatadt  Ss. 
EncTclopedie  des  gena  do   monde.   Tome  XTTI 

partie  Svo  Paria  Ga. 
Etodes  populairea,  Pierre  Giroui  le  Pariaien ;  par 

A  Ricard.  4  Vols  l2ino  Paria  14a, 
Freiligrath,  Kari  ImmermaD.    BMlter  der  Erinne- 

rung  an  ihn.  8fo  Stottg  7a. 
GnUkow,  K,  Briefe  ans  Paris  2  Thle  ]2mo  Leip- 

Hahn-Hahn,  Grafio  Ida,  Erinnerungen  ana 
Frankreich.  2  Bde  Svo  Berlin  I3h  6d. 

Sisiamand  Forster  12[no  Berlin  8a. 

GraSn  Faualine  8vo  Berlin  9», 

Halm,   Fr,   Imelda  Lambertazzi.   Traaerapiel  Svo 

-Wien  4a  Gd. 
Klingera,  F  M,  Sammtliche  Werke  in  iwolf  Knden. 

Voln  1,  2,  3,  4,  S,  *  II  12nio.  Stottgart  10a  6d. 
Le   Capitaine   Arena;    par  A  Dumas  2  Vols  Svo 

Paris  18b. 
LaSocielfi   pariaien,  esquisses  de  moenrs;  par  nn 

jenne  provincial  Svo  Paria.  Sa.  . 
Lea  Mystdres  de  Paria,   par  Eng.  Sue  1  a«rie  Svo 

Paria  8s. 
Moaen,  J,  Theater  Svo  Stoltgart  Ss  (containing) 
Kaiser  Otlo  UI.— Cola  Rienzi,   der  letzte  Vol- 
kalribun  der  Romer. — Die  BAnte  von  Floreni. — 
Wendelia  und  Helene. 
Niebuhr's,  B  G,  Nacligelassene  Schriften  nichtphi- 
lologischen  Inhalts.  (Heransgeg  T  M   Niebohf.) 
Svo  Hambarg  139  6d. 
Oeuvres  de  George  Saod  Nnnv  edit.  Tome  IV  Leone 

Leoni:  le  Secretaire  inlime  I2mo  Paris  4a. 
Paula  Monti,  ou  I'hotel  Lambert,  histoire  contem- 

poraine :  par  Sag  Sue  Tome  I  Svo  Paris  8s. 
Spiadler,  C,  Der  Vogelhindler  von  Imst.     4  Vola 
Svo    Stnt^ul    31f  6d. 
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Mtrlin,  km  MyhU  (a  Mythua).     Fan 
Kael  Iioibuuhh.     DuMeldorf:  Scbaub. 


Toe  recent  death  of  Immerinami  Kenu  to 
hava  raised  him  toaa  in^rtonce  in  Germany 
vhich  he  did  not  enjoy  during  hia  lifetime ; 
and  if  bis  produclicuu  were  at  one  period  lesa 
noticed  than  they  deserved  to  be,  tbejr  are 
now,  if  the  little  book  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  an  index  of  national  feeling,  likely  to 
be  considerably  ovenated.  Under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  poet  Freiiigrath,  a  number 
of  enthusiastic  admirers  have  contributed  each 
bis  mile  towaids  the  immortalization  of  their 
favourite  author;  and  acrap*  illustrative  of 
Karl  Immermann  are  collected  with  the  care 
and  earnestness  which  distinguish  the  col- 
lectors of  materials  towards  the  life  of  Gothe 
QT  of  Schiller.  One  tells  us  what  Immetmann 
did  at  Weimai:  Freiligrath  himself  furnishes 
a  few  lettera  which  he  received  from  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  two  critical  gentlemen,  MM. 
Kinkel  and  Schucking,  give  us  a  couple  of 
critiques  on  the '  Merlin,'  which,  they  inform 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works  that 
ever  wa^  penned ;  and  hint  pretty  broadly, 
that  although,  from  tbe  time  of  its  publication 
in  1832,  it  created  no  great  sensation,  it 
ought  by  rights  to  throw  'Faust'  into  the 


We  fear  oui;  readen  aaj  not  all  of  them 
be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  much 
about  Karl  Immermann:  this  great  genius, 
who  in  1832  wrote  a  mythical  drama,  com- 
prising omaa  ret,  et  ^ueedam  alia  :  a  perfect 
system  of  theology,  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
euct  state  of  modem  man]  a  demolition  of 
Hegel  i  and  all  this  in  244  pages  of  exceed- 
ingly crabbed  verse.  We  will,  therefore, 
shortly  give  the  life  of  the  man,  before  we 
enter  upon  his  work^. 

Kail  Immermann  was  bom  at  Magdebuiv, 
in  tha  year  1796.  He  was  rigidly  brou|;ht 
up  bv  his  father,  one  of  the  old  Prussian 
■cbool  of  disciplinarians,  who  required  the 
utmost  industry  and  obedience.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  be  wrote  birthday  poems,  and  at 
sixteen  had  composed  a  drama  called  *  Pro- 
metheus,' and  a  romance.  His  dramatic 
taste  seems  to  have  received  the  greatest  im- 

gilse  dunog  his  sojourn  at  the  University  of 
alle,  when  the  influence  of  Gothe  was  felt 
at  the  Weimar  theatre.  He  joined  the  volun- 
teers of  his  country,  and  was  present  during 
the  whole  campaign  in  tbe  Netherlands,  and 
in  France  in  181&.  Returoii^  to  his  uni- 
versity, he  engaged  in  a  contest  against  a 
tyranny  of  the  Burschen,  and  a  work  of  his, 
'  On  the  Contentions  of  the  Students  at  Halle.' 
was  burned  at  the  celebrated  Wartbui^s 
fest,  held  on  the  18th  Oct.  1817.  AHer 
passing  throi^h  several  offices  in  tbe  state,  he 
became,  in  1827,  Landgerichts-rath  (coun- 
sellor of  the  provincial  court)  at  Dusseldorf. 
Surrounded  by  several  young  artists  and  au- 
thors, he  now  entetlauied  tbe  notion  of  form- 
ing a  national  German  theatre ;  in  which 
notion  be  was  encouraged  by  the  court  Tbe 
scheme  proved  a  fiulure,  though  Inunermano 
nnahating  in  bii  energy,  aofl  Is  said  to 
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have  bad  the  greateat  tal«Dt  u  a  director. 
Eveiy  meam  did  he  try  to  ensure  success ; 
and  denniriDg  of  the  efficacy  of  poetry  and 
hirtrionic  talent  alone,  he  embelluhed  these 
with  brilliant  decorations,  and  even  witb 
transperenciee  and  hallets;  but  a  year  in- 
cluded the  whole  period  of  his  msDagenient. 
Hia  woHu,  most  of  them  dramatic,  are  very 
numerous ;  as  a  writer,  be  never  seems  to  have 
known  the  sensation  of  fatigue;  and  the  hu- 
tnoroai  romance  of  '  Miinchbansen,'  which 
he  wrote  not  long  before  his  death,  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  them  all. 
It  is  this  romance  of '  Mtincbbausen,'  as 
being  the  latest  of  Immemiann'f  productions, 
and  as  heing,  with  all  its  imperfectiona,  a 
work  evincing  extraordinary  talent,  that  we 
propose  chiefly  to  notice  in  the  present 
article :  first  slightly  touching  on  the  dramatic 
mythua  of  '  Merlin,'  simply  because  (he  au- 
thor's admirers  place  it  st  the  summit  of  bit 
productions,  ana  boldly  call  upon  all  to  look 
and  marvel.  For  our  own  parts  we  are 
courageous  enough  to  own  that  we  do  not  see 
much  as  a  work  of  art  in  '  Merlin,'  though  we 
shall  doubtless  draw  upon  ourselves  the  aver- 
sion and  contempt  of  MM.  Kinkel  and 
Scbucldng  by  the  assertion.  The  former  of 
these  gentlemen  is  wilting  to  admit  that  there 
it  a  Eomethiog  in  the  mytbus  which  prevents 
it  being  exceedingly  popular,  and  that  is,  tbe 
quantity  of  learning  which  it  requires  the 
reader  to  possess  respecting  the  early  heresies 
in  the  first  and  second  centnries.  M.  Kinkel 
is  kind  enough  to  point  out  that  gnosticii 
lies  at  its  foundation,  and  then  proceeds 
show  what  gnosticism  is,  with  all  tbe  air  of 
one  who  is  opening  a  way  to  a  treasure  hith- 
erto inaccessible!  apparently  forgetting  thai 
there  is  an  article  on  *  Gnosis'  in  even  that 
Dot  very  scarce  work,  the  '  Gonversatioos- 
Loxicon,'  which  gives  much  fuller  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  The  worst  of  the  matter 
is,  that  a  smattering  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  heretics,  though  very  edifying  in  its  way, 
will,  after  all,  contribnte  but  little  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  reader  of 'Merlin,'  who  may 
thmk  he  haspernsed  a  very  indifferent  poem, 
even  though  the  gnosticism  be  unquestiona- 
ble enough  to  please  the  manes  of  Simon 
Magus  himself.  The  story  of  the  mythus  is 
a  tremendous  one :  too  tremendous  to  suit  the 
ordinary  claw  of  readers.  Satan  is  the  De- 
miui^ot  or  creator  of  the  universe  (herein 
consists  the  gnosticism),  and  is  indignant  that 
the  Deity  shoald  invade  his  territory  by  send- 
ing the  Messiah  npon  the  earth.  Retherefore 
▼iolates  a  Christian  vir^n,  and  the  birth  of 
Merlin,  whom  he  designs  as  a  sort  of  Anti- 
christ, is  the  resnlt.  Merlin  is  piously 
bnug^np;  disappomting  the  expectatwns  of 


his  father,  he  beeomea  a  zeakms  cbant^ao  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  caBoiog  the 
heavens  to  open  before  the  eyes  of  the  aston- 
ished Satan,  shows  to  him,  that  thou^  be 
made  the  world,  he  was  but  the  instTmaent  at 
a  higher  power.  He  leads  King  Arthur  and 
all  the  knights  of  his  round  table  in  qaest  d 
the  '  Sangreal'  or  real  blood  of  Christ,  wluch 
was  caught  in  a  cup  by  Joseph  of  Ariioaihea, 
and  which  is  so  prominent  m  the  old  Britisli 
romance.  Bat  seduced  by  his  love  for  NJ- 
niana,  a  petulant  &ir  one,  and  the  best  drawn 
character  in  tbe  mjrthus,  he  allows  himself  to 
while  away  the  time  with  her,  while  his  noble 
friends  perish  in  tbe  desert  for  want  of  his  a^ 
sistance,  He  tells  Niniana  a  powerfiil  wud 
by  which  she  will  be  enablea  to  fetter  him, 
and  as  she  imprndently  utters  it,  he  loaes  his 
senses,  and  fencies  that  he  is  a  close  priamer. 
Satan  restores  to  him  the  use  of  his  reasoo, 
and  besets  him  with  strong  temptationa,  but 
Merlin  remains  faithful  to  God,  and  dies 
with  the  words  on  his  lips:  "Hallowed be 
thy  name." 

That  the  outline  of  this  mythus  is  vaat,  that 
even  in  its  structure  there  Js  something  grand 
and  Titanic,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  we  can- 
not commend  a  work  where  the  merert  hints 
are  given  by  (he  poet,  and  all  tbe  substance  is 
left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  readers.  MM. 
Kinkel  and  Schucking  are  indefiitigsble  in 
pointing  to  every  little  character  who  q)eaka 
some  half  dozen  lines,  and  in  explaining  wh^ 
a  complete  representative  of  some  class,  or 
impersonation  of  some  thought,  is  there. 
These  well  meaning  gentlemen  do  not  see 
that  they  are  only  setting  forth  more  plainly 
how  the  poet  has  failed  in  expressing  hit 
own  idea,  since  there  is  just  the  same  relation 
between  Immermann's  '  Merlin'  and  their  ex- 
planation, as  between  Lord  Burleigh's  nod, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Mr,  Puff,  In  cmr 
opinion  poetry  should  be  something  more 
than  a  series  of  hints,  and  as  for  any  great  eA 
feet  which  (his  work  is  to  produce  on  Germsn 
philosophy,  we  think  that  MM.  G^fiachel,  Mir 
heineke,  Michelet,  and  Hotho,  may  contem- 
plate the  death  of  Klingsor — Merlin's  rival, 
who  n-e  are  (old  TepreBen(8  H^l — without 
being  fearful  of  any  very  serious  consequences 
to  the  feme  of  their  great  preceptor.  The 
plain  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  Im- 
mermann,  who  was  rather  an  imitative  than 
a  creative  poet,  thought  that  '  Faust'  baring 
proved  a  moat  successAil  work,  he  might  write 
a  "Faust'  too:  in  which  attempt  he  ftiled, 
however  his  commentators  may  labour  to  ex- 
pound his  crudities.  Theodor  Mnnd(  says, 
speaking  of  the  'Merlin,'  that  Immermann's 
coy  nature  showed  itself  too  hard  for  tbe  q>eco- 
lB[ive  mythus,  and  fully  subacribing  to  this 


IMS. 

ofMUOO,  w«  piM  (A  to  th«  work,  the  namo  of 
which  formi  the  gecond  bead  to  this  article. 

The  romance  of  '  Muacbhau»en'  being,  as 
it  professes  to  be,  a  history  in  Arabesque,  il 
b  somewhat  difficult  to  seize  its  coateuts  with 
a  single  grasp.  It  is  a  cnmmed  book.  The 
author  deogoed  it  to  hold  everything  j  to 
pack  into  it  his  humour,  his  Bentiment,  bis 
religion,  his  morals,  and  likewise  to  make  it 
the  vehicle  of  the  riiarpest  satire.  It  was  to 
be  a  treasury  of  Immetmaonism }  to  represent 
his  loves  and  bis  hatreds;  to  go  into  tbe 
world  as  a  confession  of  faith,  hatf-laughing 
and  bali^crying;  the  laugh  being  bitter,  and 
the  tears  seeming  icooical ;  so  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  divide  the  jest  from  tbe  ear- 
nest. It  il  no  trivial  work  to  read  this  Mliacb- 
bauaen.  We'  have  humoristic  extravagances, 
wbicb,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  to  be  bubbling 
up  freshly  from  the  author's  fancy  {  but 
which  we  soon  discover  to  tie  pumped  up  ""* 
of  bis  brain,  with  a  labour  which  excites  i 
compassion,  while  tbe  draught  grows  flatter 
and  flatter  as  the  toil  proceeds.  We  have  a 
love  story  written  in  glowing  characters,  with 
an  intensity  of  passion  which  startles  us  in  this 
age  of  cool  propriety ;  but  the  glow  continues 
BO  steadily,  that  after  first  exciting  us,  it  lulls 
us  to  a  state  of  indolence,  like  the  sun  in  a 
sultry  climate.  We  have  pictures  of  country 
life  drawn  with  a  vigorous  hand;  tbe  author 
boldly  tears  us  from  tbe  world  of  civilisation, 
with  its  polish,  its  effeminacy,  and  its  enligbt- 
eoment,  and  he  places  us  in  a  bracing  atmos- 
phere, in  the  fac«  of  a  sturdy  geoeistion  of 
m«n  who  rejoice  in  their  strength  and  their 
prejudices.  We  are  invigorated  at  the  sight 
it  comes  upon  us  like  tbe  snuff  of  country  air 
to  one  who  is  chained  down  to  bis  desk  in  tbe 
city  for  tbe  half>year  together ;  but  Immer- 
mann  will  hold  us  to  it  so  long,  that  we  be- 
gin to  "  hate  green  fields  and  all  who  babble 
of  them,"  and  to  cry,  with  the  lady  in  Pope's 
Essay,  '  Ob  odious,  odious  trees !'  Tbe  med- 
ley contains  ingredients  of  every  degree  of 
merit:  there  are  figures  highly  finished, bold, 
original,  concrete  j  in  a  word,  stamped  with 
the  band  erf'  a  master ;  and  there  is  the  merest 
'  balderdash  that  ever  witling  contnved,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  he  might  raise  a  laugh.  There 
are  touches  of  ^tostic  humour  that  shake  the 
■ides  of  the  reader ;  and  there  is  a  species  of 
drollery  through  which  be  will  slowly  and 
sorrowfully  work  his  way,  wondering  when  it 
will  close.  It  is  a  strange  jumble  this  'SlSnch- 
hausen'  of  Immermann! 

But  there  is  one  great  defect  in  the  book, 
which  peeps  out  throughout  all  its  variations, 
and  which  in  fact  lies  at  the  root  of  all  its 
blemishes :  a  defect  which,  if  it  is  for  a  while 
concealed,  soon  displays  itself  with  ledoubled 


'  MtrUm.  « 

T^our-  This  defect  is  that  want  e£  origin- 
allty  with  which  tbe  author  has  been  cha^^ed 
by  tbe  critics  of  bis  own  country,  and  to 
which  we  may  almost  say  he  pleads  guilty,  ia 
tbe  course  ofthb  very  romance.  In  the  per- 
son of  Baron  MUnchbausen  be  has  chosen  a 
fantastical  subject,  with  wbicb  an  orianal 
genius  might  disport  itself  without  effort, 
which  would  affoi^  opportunities  for  a  thoi^ 
sand  little  tricks  and  devices,  all  played  ctt 
with  ease,  and  which,  imposing  ao  restnuot, 
has  left  full  room  fur  the  vagaries  of  a  petn- 
lant  wit — and  how  has  he  treated  it  1  Hs 
has  availed  himself  of  the  licence,  but  he  ca^ 
not  enjoy  it  with  ease:  he  makes  his  w^ 
laboriou^y  from  one  irregularity  to  another. 
He  affects  to  treat  his  ntader  with  levity,  bat 
it  ia  a  hard-headed,  circumspect  levity ;  and 
bis  strange  movements  are  rather  like  thota 
of  some  heavy  eccentric  old  gentleman,  Ihaa 
those  of  a  buoyant  and  htlahous  youth. 
What  was  playfulness  in  Sterne,  would  be  no 
playfulness  in  one  who  was  steadily  resolved 
totreadin  his  footsteps:  A  page  of  marbled 
paper  in  tbe  middle  of  a  modem  novd 
would  be  but  a  dull  device,  and  would  atgu« 
no  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  and 
when  Herr  Immermoim  begins  his  bo(^  with 
the  eleventh  chapter,  and  comes  to  the  first 
some  hundred  pages  on,  we  feel  that  he  baa 
only  worked  out  a  Shandyism.  When  tbe 
Boron  Mtlnchhauwn  aMounds  his  heuera,  by 
running  one  story  into  another,  w«  seem  to 
be  still  listening  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  the 
great  Tristram;  and  whm  he  describes  hit 
life  among  the  goats  of  Mount  HelietHi, 
thoughts  of  one  GuUiver  and  his  Honyhnhmni 
rise  before  us.  Immermann  is  no  di^moMt 
plagiarist:  we  find,  in  the  course  of  his 
'  Manchhausen,'  that  erwy  author  is  named, 
to  whom  we  could  trace  a  resemblance  in  the 
particular  parts,  as  if  to  show  bis  readers  of 
what  stores  be  was  possessed  when  he  be^n 
to  write.  By  the  same  evidence,  he  was  not 
an  uDconscbus  phigiariet,  and  this  is,  perhaps^ 
bis  fault.  Tbe  most  original  genius  cannot 
help  straying  into  the  paths  in  which  some 
favourite  author  has  already  trodden ;  but  ia 
Immermann  ws  can  see  that  he  laboriously 
enayed  to  follow.  Even  where  we  cannot 
detect  a  predecevor,  we  can  perceive  ihmt 
nothing  was  done  without  toil ;  and  in  tboae 
places  wber«  tbe  author  affects  to  sport  with 
the  lightest  rsckleasneas^  we  ieel  toat  be  i* 
most  swionsly  ploddiag. 

'  MOnchhuisui,'  thw^  fium  the  variety 
of  its  contents  it  m^ht  be  separated  ioto  Mj 
divisions,  may  readily  bo  cooaidered  as  con- 
taining two.  One  of  these  is  a  buffloristic 
novel,  of  which  MOnchhausen,  enudsoD  <tf 
the  great  liar,  ia  tba  bno,  ud  which  dMund* 


/iii»<nNtaM'fl  JVta  .IfltaeUaMni. 


if 


to  attinge  tMRstirea,  Aolartical  tecidenti,  tnd 
litonrr  ntire  j  vbile  lb»  dbn  exhibits  the 
life  of  the  {ieannta  in  Weftphalia.  Theae 
two  parti  of  the  tale  ere  not  farmally  separat- 
ed, but,  nerMtbelev,  tbey  are  lo  diatittct,  not 
•nly  in  anUect,  bat  alto  is  tone  and  treat- 
ment, tbat  tne  work  may  almost  be  coonder- 
ed  at  tT«  noTela  united  under  one  commoD 
title,  and,  aa  waa  «id  of  a  ceTtain  Engliab 


boui  he  wan  in  Europe;  then  again,  ai  if  tivns- 
ported  by  the  mantle  of  Faastns,  mtdei  the  palm- 
trees ;  eomelimea  he  had  a  biBiorical  Redeemer, 
«oinetiinea  a  myatical  one,  lometimea  none  at  all. 
Id  the  fMenoon  he  attacked  the  minialera  with 


lin^  he  did  not 
"ight  he  weot 
n  the  jngglti 


V  discoveries  m  ihe 


Od«  q  Darter  of  an 


WnKJttoiiewlr-diacwwBdlUMBiia  *mt  kn 
there  ia  eometbing  in  print,  which  instraata  with- 
out fotigniof.*  And  udeed  hi>  nund  waia  woa> 
deifuUf  enriched  hy  the  reading  of  joumaU.  If 
one  sheet  gaye  him  a  short  notice  of  the  great 
poisoD-Iree  in  India,  which  infects  the  aimos- 

Ehere  for  a  tbonsaDd  paces  rouod ;  the  next  told 
im  how  to  keep  potatoes  from  die  frost  daring 
ibe  winter.  In  one  minute  he  read  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  in  the  neit,  of  the  wster-cure  <i 

hiatiry  oT  German  literature,  rather  connect-  GTiiu,beTg ;  at  whicii,  howerer,  he  did  not  stop 

ed  by  the  thread  of  the  bookbinder,  than  by  a  I  ^°^«'^  ^^  went.onat  once  to  an  account  of  the 

link  ffiriDgiBg  from  their  nature.    It  is  in  the  ■ 

Mflnonhanaea  portion  of  the  book  that  all  Ibe 

dandyisms  appear;  and  this  portion,  though 

ft  h  enlirened  with  picturea  and  adventurea 

of  great  humonr,  it  certainly  the  weakest  of 

Mm  two,  and  often  nins  into  mere  dnll  abanr- 

dity.    The  Weitpbalian  psrt,  on  the  other 

Innd,  ii  only  objectionable  from  iti  tedious- 

Bess,  since,  on  the  whole,  it  ii  intrinsically 

Ijood  I  and  the  author,  if  here,  as  in  the  other 

■pui,  be  is  seen  fagging  bard,  has  at  any  rate 

•olid  inkt«ial  to  work  upm.   Obvicme  labour 

doN  not  appear  ao  stnnge,  when  we  find  it 

enipkiyed  in  n  sturdy  ptntraittire  of  real  life, 

u  when  we  find  it  aping  the  tricki  of  spimlk- 

Tbe  scene  of  the  Mflocbhansen  part  is  the 
old  tnmble-down  castle  of  Schnick-Schnach- 
Schnnrr,  the  jm^etty  of  an  old  baron,  who 
Irapes  for  the  rehtm  of  the  times  tbat  existed 
before  the  French  invasion,  and  his  consequent 
dentioD  to  the  hononrfeble  post  erf  privy  coun- 
cillor to  a  Prince,  whose  dominion,  alas ! 
Ina  been  deeln^ed  br  the  latest  partititm  of 
Oeraiany.  This  wish  is  with  him  a  sort  of 
InnaCy  j  and  be  haa  with  him  a  daughter,  an 
old  young  Ittdv,  who  believes  heraelf  bom  for 
tile  same  Pnnce,  and  who,  likewise  mad 
opon  this  point,  expects  from  year's  end  to 

!'ear^  end  the  appeerance  of  her  noble  lover. 
I  is  a  melancholy  place,  the  old  castle  j — (he 
fcg^onea  tint  lead  to  it  have  been  pulled 
up  ;  the  iwla  bave  been  taken  down  lo  re- 
lieve the  neceaeitiei  of  tiie  family  ;  a  stone 
ahej^rd  in  the  garden  stands  with  hands  and 
mouth  formed  tac  playing  on  (be  flute,  but  the 
flute  is  lort ;  a  atone  dolphin  turns  up  ils  nose 
meamftillT  in  a  dry  bwin : — altogether  it  is  a 
■ymbol  of  the  dila^aled- state,  of  the  prand 
poverty  of  an  idd  German  baron,  stiH  adber- 
mg  to  the  FVench  ftabion  of  the  last  century. 
The  M  baroD  cannot  for  ever  amuse  himself 
with  hopes — what  is  he  to  do  with  himself  1 
— as  a  fast  reeource,  be  takes  to  reading. 
ftrw  dull  boc^  are  in  his  library,  but  these 
will  not  aatUy  bim ;  so  be  belongs  to  a  naA- 
ii^ society,  andbecomeBasmdentofjoumali 
"  This  amnsemeiit  was  qnite  to  the  old  bai 
on'a  taste.  'At  last,' cried  he,  joyoudy,  when 
b*  had  aoada  kimadf  acqoainied  with  the  — 


know  which  way  to  lura; 
to  bed,  as  ti  jiute-miliai,  ti 
Janchen,  of  Amstetdam." 


But  even  these  varied  enjoyments  wear 
out  after  n  while,  and  it  is  a  real  delipht 
to  the  old  baton,  when  a  neighbouring 
schoolmaster,  who  has  become  insane,  and 
who  hss  in  consequence  loat  his  school, 
comes  to  the  castle,  and  boldly  asks  the 
owner  to  receire  him  ns  an  inhabitant. 
de  origin  of  the  pedagogne's  madnesa 
ill  be  particularly  divertiog  to  tfaoae  who 
are  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  a  German 
philosophical  grammar. 

The  schoolmaster,  Agerilans,  who  had  fep- 
merly  been  called  Agesel,  nad  filled  the  office  nf 
inHtnjciing  the  youth  of  a  neighbouring  village 
in  reading  and  writiiDg.  He  dwelt  in  a  mtid  coi- 
tace,  the  only  apaitments  in  which  were  his 
Bcnool-room  and  his  bed-room ;  and  he  had  thir- 
ty gulden  a.  year  pension,  besides  the  schooling- 
money,  which  was  twelve  krenzer  for  a  boy,  atid 
sis  for  a  girl ;  a.  grasspiot  tbi  a  cow,  sad  the  right 
ofdrivioF  two  ^ease  into  a  commoo.  He  pa- 
fbrmed  hi*  duties  without  blame;  taoghi  the 
children  to  spell  according  to  the  old  fashion, 
that  had  been  in  use  in  the  village  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years:  G-e,  Ge,  i-u-n-J,  mind, 
h-e-i-t,  Aeit,  Gtwndheil,  (health),  Uc;  and  ad- 
vanced the  cleverest  so  far,  that  tbey  were  fT«- 
quemly  able  to  read  print  without  any  extraor- 
diiurveflbrl.  As  tbrwritiag,  there  were  some  ' 
tbat  lef\  his  hands  capable  oi  ronniDg  their  own 
name,  that  is,  if  they  were  not  hnrried,  but  had 
proper  lime  given  them. 

"  Under  this  system  our  schoolmaster  bad  at- 
tained the  Hge  Dffifty  years.  Then  it  happened 
that  the  general  advance  of  the  age  called  f<Hih 
in  ihe  land  a  new  method  of  inatruciion,  which 
was  destined  to  reform  even  the  village  school. 
masters.  His  superiors  sent  bim  an  accidence 
of  [he  German  language — one  of  those  which 
prcfess  to  base  the  science  of  A,  B,  C,  on  deep 
and  philosophical  principles — and  at  the  same 
lime  directed  him  to  rationalize  his  biiherto 
inaCniet  bimaair&on 


;    COCH^IC 
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the  book,  axd  li>M  tt  Im««  Ikt  Mir  method  of 

tMKshiog  To«th. 

"  The  scboolmasior  read  the  book  through, 
EXtd  he  read  it  through  agaio,  aad  he  read  it 
backwards,  and  he  lead  it  from  the  middle,  and 
he  did  not  know  what  he  had  read.  For  it  treated 
o[  Strmtilmilm,  and  Mitlaaten,  ofAuf-,  ht-,  and 
Utnlmilmt;*  hawaa,abore  all  thiDga,io  learn  to 
deaden  (tdrbea)  and  to  Parpen  (verdiiiuieD)  the 
Bounds;  to  produce  them  by  asoiraiioa,  bisaing, 

Eressiog,  GfurgliDg.  and  talking  through  the  nose ; 
e  learoed  that  the  language  had  roots  and  by- 
roois ;  and  lastly,  he  learned  that  I  was  the  pnie 
original  sound,  and  that  this  was  produced  by  a 
siroog  pressure  of  the  Adam's  apple  againat  the 

"  He  prayed  to  God  to  enlighten  him  in  thia 
darkneaa,  but  the  heavens  seemed  of  brass,  and 
bis  prayer  bounded  back.  He  sat  down  before 
the  book,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  that 
he  might  see  more  clearly,  althoneh  by  daylight 
he  could  do  very  well  without  glasses.  Alas ! 
to  his  armed  eyes,  (he  fdghtful  enigmas  of  aspi- 
rated sounds,  and  hisaiog  sounds,  and  pressing 
sounds,  and  nasal  sounds,  and  throat  sounds, 
were  but  the  more  coospicuons!  He. pat  the 
book  away,  he  fed  his  geese,  and  he  gave  a  boy, 
who  came  to  lell  him  mat  his  father  would  not 
pay  the  school-money,  two  good  boxes  on  (be 
ear,  that  he  might  by  practice  gain  some  sola- 
tion  of  the  theory.  AU  in  vain  !  He  ate  a  sau- 
sage to  fortify  the  outer  man.  All  tono purpose! 
He  emptied  a  whole  mnstard-pot,  because  he 
bad  heard  thai  this  condiment  sharpoied  the  in- 
tellect.    Fruitless  effort ! 

"  At  night,  when  he  went  to  sleep,  he  laid 
the  book  under  his  pillow :  but  alas )  on  ihe  fol- 
lowing morning  he  found  that  neither  roots  nor 
by-roots  had  penetrated  his  head.  Willingly 
would  he  have  swallowed  the  book,  as  St.  Joim 
swallowed  that  brought  by  the  angel,  at  the  risk 
of  the  aeretest  bodily  pain,  could  he  by  that  me- 
thod have  made  himself  master  of  its  cooients; 
but  after  what  he  had  already  experienced,  what 
hope  had  he  of  the  result  of  so  bold  an  attempt  ? 

"  The  school  was  at  a  stand-still ;  the  child- 
ren eanght  cockchafers,  or  drora  the  ducks  into 
the  pood.  The  old  people  shook  their  heads, 
and  said,  ■  AU  is  not  right  with  the  schoolmas- 
ter.' One  day,  aAer  he  bad  again  worn  himself 
out  in  desperate  endeavours  to  find  the  meam'ug 
of  the  'deadening'  and  the  'sharpening,'  he 
cried  oat,  '  If  I  could  but  lay  hold  of  one  single 
point  in  this  beastly  book,  perhaps  the  rest  would 
come  ti  itself.'  He  therefore  resolved,  first  to 
produce  the  pure  primitive  sound  I,  accordbg  to 
the  direction  of  the  book. 

"He  sat  himself  down  on  his^ss-plot  by  the 
cow,  which  was  lowing  empirically,  careless 


Bbsot  iheniiwialandiietun  rfsoanda;  faattwdc 
his  arms  in  hia  side,  he  preMtd  the  Adam's  ap- 
marily  against  the  palate,  and  uttered  such 
ds  as  could  be  produced  in  this  fashion. 
They  were  strange  soimds,  indeed  so  strange 
that  ihe  cow  letdced  vp  from  the  gran,  snd  eyed 
b«r  ntasKi  with  GcnmunflD.  Ammber  ofpea- 
aaata  ware  attnetea  by  tbo  aomd ;  ib«y  Mood 
wondering  and  curious  amund  the  schoolmastafti 
'  Neigh  hcHiis,'  cried  he,  r     ' 


■  As  the  above  words  are  the  very  words  which 
ate  used  \tj  the  granunatiul  purists  of  Oermany,  a 
translation  of  them  would  destio;  the  fanmoar. 
Slimmlaa/tn  and  HUlaiUeyt  are  codsohbiiIs  and 
vowels,  Umlaatm  the  modifled  a  3  «,  and  Mant,  a 
vowel  considered  as  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The 
reader,  if  he  wish  to  regale  hinnelfwith  this  Ian- 
gnage,  is  referred  ta  Hejse's  XMrhidk  dcr  i>nftcA(» 
Sprwdu. 


It  obse 


leiber  this 


)  the 


pure  primitive  L'  He  then  repealed  the  process. 
'  Qod  help  us,*  cried  the  peasants,  reitring  home, 
'  the  schoolmaster  is  cracked,  he  squealn  like  a 


The  endeavour  to  learn  has  turned  the  pow 
schoohnaster'a  btatn.  He  n^  for  a  land 
where  learning  waa  nnknown,  aod  where  the 
■ubtletiea  of  modem  grammar  never  entered ; 
he  nghs  for  anoieut  Sparta  {  and  coDverting  hia 
name  'Ageeel'  into  'Agesilaui,'  he  fanciea 
himself  a  deacmdant  fA  the  Lacedaraonian 
king.  The  good-natured  Banm  Schnurr,  part- 
ly out  of  GOR^aaioQ,  and  partly  to  have  a 
ootopanion  beaidea  hi*  weariaome  sentimental 
daughter,  allowa  the  pedagogue  to  live  in  a 
tittle  ■ummer-bonae  in  the  garden.  There  he 
ditella  in  an  imagiitary  Sparta:  wearing  do 
gttment  bat  a  cloak ;  oalliag  the  hillock  upon 
wbiob  the  ranunep-bouae  atanda,  Hotint  Tay^ 
getui,  and  a  i4i«amlet  in  the  vicinity,  the  river 
Euntaej  and  appeasiag  hia  appetite  with  a 
hame-made  imitation  oif  the  antique  black 
broth.  The  monotony  of  the  caitle  ii  fix-  a 
while  interrupted.  The  baron  can  discuv 
with  the  aohoolmaater  whether  Brutus  waa 
right  in  killing  Ccesar,  and  what  would  hava 
happened  if  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napi». 
leon  had  been  contenqxHariea.  But  the  sub- 
jects are  soon  exbauated,  the  three  inhabitanta 
of  the  cattle  become  as  weary  aa  the  two 
were  before  the  arrival  of  the  third,  and  the 
demon  of  «nnwt  rei^ii  once  more  in  Schntdc- 
Schnack-Schnurr.  A  new  vintor  is  required 
to  break  the  ipell,  and  this  viaitor  is  the  Baron 
MunchhauaeB. 

This  descendant  of  the  ^eat  profesaor  of 
marvels,  has  so  &r  a  family  likeness  to  hia 
grandfather,  that  be  indulget  in  the  nanttion 
(A  improbable  incident! ;  but  be  diffen  from 
him,  inasmuch  as  almost  all  his  legends  have 
a  definite  purpoac,  and  satirize  aome  featnr* 
of  the  dav.  The  state  of  the  German  atage^ 
the  vagaries  of  Pnckler  Mnikau,  the  dreama 
of  JnaUn  Kemer  at  Weinaherg,  the  meden 
philoac^y  of  Gennanjr,  the  rage  for  projeela 
and  iinrea :  all  tbcee,  and  mora  than  toeaa, 
receive  aevere  sarcasm  throu^  the  mediam 
of  Unnchhauam.  He  is  aupposed  to  hav« 
an  effect  on  his  heeren  almost  magical.  He 
entraps  them  into  listening  to  one  atory,  then 
runa  that  into  another — and  aootfaei^— wd 
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BBOtber,— flO  thtt  tfaeir  bniiM  are  cmiplctriT 
bevildered,  and  they  follow  him  like  en  igms 
fatuut.  Solas  of  the  narratives  are  excel- 
lent, and  some  remarkable  for  their  poverty ; 
while  of  Kme  perha[>a  it  would  scarcely  be 
Air  for  a  foreigner  to  judge,  for  a  want  of  la- 
miliahty  with  the  mora  trivial  objeeti  of  the 
■atire.  The  most  amuiing  of  them  ii  his 
own  life,  in  which  it  ia  impoasible  not  to  per- 
ceive thikt  he  hai  in  a  greU  measure  followed 
Swift. 

According  to  his  own  account  of  himseli^ 
his  &ther  and  mother  had  a  violent  quarrel  in 
bis  infancy,  which  ended  in  the  former  leav- 
ing his  home,  and  setting  off  for  Thenaly 
with  the  baby  Miincbhausen  in  his  coat- 
pocket-  The  child  is  miserably  uncomfort- 
able in  hii  position  j  be  ti  annoyed  at  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  eatables,  which  the  same 
pocket  coQtaini ;  he  lighs  for  fresh  air }  and 
i^ve  all,  he  b  annoyed  at  a  habit  in  which 
bis  father  is  wont  to  indulge,  namely,  that  of 
jumping  about  whoi  be  is  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight,  which  has  the  effect  of  bumping  the 
young  gentleman  against  the  calves  of  the 
paternal  legs.  He  creeps  out,  and  a  vulture 
uarriea  him  off.  An  Englishman  shoots  the 
vulture,  but  leaves  the  child  to  starve,  obeerv- 
in^  in  answer  to  a  request  to  tske  him  with 
him ;  "  You  would  deprive  me  of  my  com- 
fort." Dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Janizary, 
with  a  little  turban,  and  a  little  tin  sword,  for 
such  was  the  &ncy  of  iris  father,  who  had  ex- 
pectations from  the  Turks,  he  finds  himself 
alone  in  a  desert  place-  He  tastes  of  a  sfuiDg 
—when  lo !  it  is  the  Hippocrene — the  emi- 
nence on  which  he  stands  being  Mount  Heli- 
con. Instantly  he  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  po- 
etic inspiration  ;  he  flings  off  his  clothes,  tW 
ha  may  rejoice  in  classic  nalcednes ;  and  he 
ejaculates  fragments  of  veisee  in  aU  sorts  of 
metres,  these  ebDllitions  being  doubtless  in- 
tended to  satirize  Count  Platen,  well  known 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  r^arded 
the /orflu  of  poetry,  and  his  succeBful  treat- 
ment of  a  variety  of  measures.  Some  bene- 
vol«it  goats  of  Mount  Helicon  find  him 
exhiusted,  taking  him  for  soma  miserable 
creatuie  which  has  lost,  its  sldn,  and  by  tfane 
he  is  adopted.  Now  wa  are  introduced  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  goats,  who 
are  made  rational  creatures,  and  whose  lan- 
guage the  child  understands.  By  their  gene- 
ral wisdom  and  benevolence  they  remind  us 
of  the  Houyhnhmns,  and  by  tfaeir  occasional 
weakneoses  of  the  Laputans.  The  females 
have  a  pn»ect  for  relieving  sick  vermin,  and 
the  males  for  extending  intellectual  culture 
to  inferior  creatures,  both  of  which  projects 
turn  out  manifest  failures.  Qradually  Miinch- 
huweo  becomes  more  and  more  of  t  goat, 


baving  at  lart  caatnebid  tfae  fadtt  a£  rumi- 
nating ;  and  he  would  lose  his  humanity-  alto- 
gether, did  not  an  old  Duteh  traveller  find 
Elm,  and  take  him  home  as  a  cniiosity.  The 
Batavian  had  journeyed  to  Greece  tor  the 
sake  of  his  health,  and  Mbunt  Helicon  was 
thetetmofhispilgrimma.  Let  us  look  at  him: 

'' '  Mf  nheer,'  said  his  servant, '  we  are  at  the 
end  of  our  jooroef ;  and,  lo-morrow,  we  shaU 
return  to  our  beautiful  Welgelegen.' 

" '  Thaok  God,'  said  the  Dutchman,  who  fell 
somewhat  reliered  by  the  thought  of  liis  coun- 
try-house- '  When  we  get  home  I  will  build  a 
summer-bouse,  and  call  it:  'Vreugde  en  Rasi' 
(Joy  and  lepose)-  And  I  will  not  again  leave 
my  place  of  rest,  no, — not  if  my  dropsy  should 
increase,  so  as  to  threaten  all  the  dikes  of  Zea- 
land. I  know  nothing  more  uncouth  than  these 
Greek  places,  where  one  tiresome  mountaia 
comes  al^er  another :  then  there  is  no  view  of 
canals  anil  meadows,  and'  the  sky  will  not  get 
rid  of  that  unaaiura!  blue-' 

heve  the  old  Netherlands  every- 


"  '  When  I  look  at  my  coimtiy-house,  Welge- 
legen,'  contioued  Mynheer  van  Sireef,  who  be- 
came mote  talkatire,  though  his  face  remained 
as  dismal  as  before,  '  what  a  different  place  is 
that '.  Close  by  stands  Mynheer  Joaghe's 
"  ScbocneZicht,"  and  on  the  oilier  dde  Mynheer 
renTol!'s"VTouweEIizabeth,'**aDd  there  stands 
Wetgeleeen  in  the  midst.  I  will  not  speak  of 
my  own  beauties  and  comforts,  of  my  courtyard 
with  many-coloured  stooes,  of  my  house  of 
shells,  of  my  aviary,  of  my  gold  pheasants,  and 
of  inv  holbed  of  hyacinttis ;— but  only  think, 
ZebufoD,  of  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  canal, 
along  which  the  six  brown  boats  are  towed 
every  day ;  of  the  meadow  behind  it,  exieodinr 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  eleTatioa  so  high  as  a  mole- 
hill ; — and  then  the  twelve  windmills  all  at 
work !  And  we  do  not  see  that  every  day — no ; 
every  other  da)[  it  scows  or  is  foggy,  so  that  the 
deprivaiiiHi  heightens  the  enjojjment  of  being 
able  to  see.  The  sky,  too,  even  in  fine  weather, 
is  always  modest  and  grey.  How  do  you  feet, 
Zehuloo,  when  you  thioic  of  all  this  1' 

"'Horribly!  exclaimed  Zebulon,  dashing 
his  pipe  to  pieces  on  the  groimd;  'may  the 
devil  take  these  cursed  Greek  deserts.'" 

A  capital  fellow  this  Ifynheer  van  Streef 
— this  comfortable  Dutchman,  with  his  love 
if  flat  country,  and  navigable  canals  1  He  is 
one  of  the  be«t  specimens  of  Immermaon's 
book,  and  we  shall  not  yet  let  him  go,  but 
follow  him  home  to  the  seat  of  his  enjoy- 
ments:  first  recording  that  he  has  a  temporary 
inspiration,  from  making  his  tea  with  the  in- 
ters of  the  Hippocrene.  To  Holland  he  goes, 
taking  with  him  hia  man-goat — for  Munch- 


tiMpcoqiect,' '  Lady  EUsabetb,'  a 
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linufen  if  tbeady  earati  whh  bair,  and 
more  than  half  a  beast — and  thni  be  ipendi 
hia  peaceiiil  days. 

"  In  the  moraiii^  at  eight  o'clock,  Mynbeei 
1  JStreef  Tegalarlj'  came  into  hii 


hmue.  He  wok  hia  apriog-dresa  of  green  eemb- 
let,  and  k  red  portMonndeitbeanii.  Tbefiiat 
maidaerrant  followed  him  with  liis  |Mpe  and  his 
tea>ibu>gB,  for  at  home  he  was  odIjt  waited  m 
br  remaiea ;  Zebdon,  who  had  merely  been  ez- 
alCed  to  the  post  of  valet  during  the  iouniey, 
bariog  resumed  his  post  of  bouse  or  gBTden  aer- 
Tant  at  Welgelegen.  Mpheei  van  Streef 
drank  hia  tea,  not  quickly  as  on  the  Helicon,  bat, 
aa  Zebnlon  nid,  a  eup  in  a  qdatter  of  an  bom ; 
dating  which  npaat,  he  alowlf  puffed  ihe  amoke 
Aom  nil  lighted  pipe,  and,  at  measured  periods, 
gazed  alteroately  at  the  canal,  and  el  us,  in  his 
menagerie.  At  this  time  he  did  nothing  else, 
for  he  WBS  of  opinion  that  eTerr  occupation 
should  be  pursued  by  itself.  After  nreak&st  he 
commenced  the  second,  which  consisted  in  read- 
ing the  tat  of  his  Sansbillets  (which  he  kept  in 
the  pottjblio),  cne  after  auoiher,  although  such 
docnmentsaie  pretty  nearly  alike.  Oa  uie  days 
It  fell  du     ■'^ '  -  "'■■      ' 
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retimed  to  his  faraw  onee  nore.    Aa  soon  is  ii 

wa>  dark,  Zebolcn  closed  the  doca:  the  liahls 
which  ihoneforBshtnt  time  u)  the  windowaoi  the 
house  gradually  disappeared :  a  sign  that  master 
and  serraats  were  restine  in  their  beds  from  Ihe 
labours  of  the  day.  The  deepest  silenee  annk 
— er  Welgelegen. 

"  I  bare  forgotten  to  state,  amoan  the  day's 
occnpatioDS,  that  Uynheer  ran  Btre^  waa  also 
accustomed  to  marbron  a  black  board,  which 
hung  in  the  ■umtner-house,  the  exact  moment  at 
which  each  of  the  six  boats  passed,  which  went 
daily  from  Haerlem  to  Amsterdam,  and  that  he, 


when  interest  fi 

laboar  of  cutting  off  the 


n^».1 


a  the  additional 
3.  These  toils 
generally  lasted  till  tweire  o'clock,  when  a  aer- 
rani  appeared  from  the  house, '  Scboone  Zichi,' 
and  another  from  the  '  Vronwe  Elizabeth,'  with 
friendly  greeti^a  from  Mynheer  de  Joughe  and 
Mynheer  ran  Toll,  and  the  quesiioos  from  their 
masters:  '  How  has  Mynheerran  Streef  slept,  and 
how  is  be  V  After  a  long  deliberation,  Mynheer 
Tan  Streef  answered  every  day  in  the  same  words; 
that  he  had  had  a  pretty  good  nighi,  and  thai  bis 
health,  thank  God,  was  tdereble.  When  these 
messengers  bad  been  despaichedi  the  bell  waa 
ronefor  Zebulon.who  wassHit  to  the  'Schoone 
Zicnt'  and  the  '  Vrouwe  Elizabeth,'  with  a  coui^ 
teous  greeting  from  Mynheer  van  Streef  to  Myn- 
heer de  ioagbe  and  Mynheer  van  ToU,  aod  the 
question  onliis  side,  how  both  these  genilemea 
had  slept,  and  how  they  were. 

"After  these  exertiona,  recourse  was  again 
bad  to  tea  and  smoking,  to  restore  exhausted 
powers,  and  the  message  brought  by  Zebnton 
was  received.  Mynheer  van  Streef  then  went 
into  hia  house,  came  back  dressed  into  his  yaid, 
placed  himself  before  the  aviary  and  every  parti- 
tion of  Ihe  menagerie  in  succession,  gaxed  at  the 


and  said,  as  often  an  he  shook  it, '  Senseless  ani- 
mals.' This  he  did  every  day,  even  if  it  rained, 
for  then  Zebnlon  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head, 
while  he  uiade  hia  contemptuous  tefleciioas. 

"  Having  finished  hia  addresses  to  the  aviSTy 
aod  the  menagerie,  he  relumed  again  to  hia 
booae,  and  dined,  as  it  might  be,  aboat  four 
o'clock.  He  then  took  bis  nap,  aod,  at  about 
nx  o'clock,  returned  to  hia  summer-house,  with 
a  portfolio  under  his  arm :  on  this  occasion,  a 
green  one.  He  now  took  his  third  tea,  smoked 
of  course,  and  read  the  Amsterdam  city-bonds, 
which  be  kept  in  the  green  portfolio.  During 
this  occupation  it  grew  dart.     Mvnbeer  — 

StrMfetoaed  his  ponfdia,  yawning,  looked 

more  at  the  caiul,  left  his  aammer-boase,  tad 


heard  him  say,  he  felt  mnch  grieved 
that  these  averages  never  could  agree,  not  evot 
if  he  struck  them  fat  mcoths,  and  even  yeara, 
and  that  iherefore  the  true  mean  lime  at  which 
a  boat  arrived  eva  remained  an  insoluble 
iddle. 
"  Thus  passed  one  day  after  another." 

There  ia  a  fine  satire  in  the  Dutchman,  who 
is  little  laon  than  a  rentable,  compassionat- 
ing; "  the  senseless  animals."  The  whole 
portrait  is  a  masterpiece,  the  author  havisff 
cleverly  aasumed  a  sort  c^  monotony  of  style 
which  admirably  hannoaizes  with  the  mt^ 
notony  of  life  he  ii  describing.  We  leave 
Mynheer  with  r^ret.  His  two  neighbours 
each  harbour  a  design  against  hia  curious 
beast,  one  wishing  to  steal  and  stuff  it,  and 
the  other  to  have  its  likeness  clandestinely 
taken  by  a  painter  on  porcelain.  Indignation 
at  the  notion  of  being  stuffed  rouses  raiinch- 
bausea  once  more  to  manhood,  and  the  hair 
of  the  goat  blls  from  him.  The  porcelain 
painter  turns  out  to  be  hia  father,  and  a  happy 
meeting  takes  place. 

This  narrative,  aa  we  have  said,  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  in  the  book,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  amusing  to  the  old  baron,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  hear  it.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Scbnick-Scbnack-Schnurr  to  sink 
back  into  weariness,  whatever  temporary  ex- 
citement they  have  felt,  and  Mtiachhausea 
himself,  who  when  he  at  first  introduced  him- 
self to  them  was  hailed  with  delight,  is  at  last 
voted  a  "bore."  His  entangled  narratives, 
once  drank  in  with  such  eagerness  by  the  old 
baron,  who  is  particularly  captivated  by  his 
knowledge  respecting  tbe  itijusoria,  produce 
less  and  less  effect  j  and  in  time  his  listener  be- 
gins impatiently  to  cry  out, "  That's  nothing  I" 
after  the  moat  astounding  marvels.  Driven 
to  the  last  resource,  Miinchhausen  at  last 
breaks  out  with  a  magnificent  project  of  a 
society  for  petrifying  air,  and  thus  making  an 
article  for  building  purposes.  Tbe  baron's 
interest  is  once  nnore  awakened  for  bis  eccen- 
tric guest,  but  the  latter  finds  tbe  eagemesa 
after  this  project  a  little  inconvenient,  and 
therefore  whenever  tbe  subject  is  started,  he 
shirks  it  by  forcing  upon  bis  queatipiier-soine 
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hWory  of  Ma  clHldhood,  and  tsotlier  in  s 
deacriptitm  of  JustiaKemer,uid  his  residence 
atooDg  the  ipirits  at  VCeiusbetg,  the  chief 
humour  of  thia  coAsiitiag  in  tb^  celebrated 
■upematunlist  turning  out  to  be  an  old  womut 
in  nut*!  dotbu. 

Tiw  old  baron'a  patieBce  'a  agaia  e^Moited. 
He  vowa  that  if  hia  euest  doei  not  immedi- 
ately brine  the  air-Bcneme  into  operation  he 
shall  quit  his  house.  But  the  provoldng  ad- 
venturer has  a  new  expedient.  He  goes  to 
bed  imd  alumben  from  day  to  day.  merely 
waking  to  aik  for  hii  dkmer  to  be  sent  in,  and 
finally,  when  his  unwaiy  host  is  walking  in 
the  g^en,  he  locks  up  the  csstle,  uid  thus 
keeps  out  the  lawful  inhabitants.  At  this 
period,  all  his  admirers,  who  have  met  him 
varibua  parts,  flock  to  the  castle,  and  it 
■vems  that  to  neariy  all  of  them  he  has  ap- 
peared in  a  difierent  charactOT.  While  be  is 
known  to  the  old  baron  as  MOnchhausea, 
Semtlasao  (Pokier  Mnsksu),  who  appears  at 
a  diltitanie  traveller  in  an  oriental  costume, 
contends  that  he  is  Dr.  Reifenschlager,  whom 
ha  has  met  among  the  pyramids,  and  who 
has  a  project  for  improving  mankind  by 
cro»-breeding  ;  a  pedler  sweam  that  he  is 
Captain  Qooeeberry,  the  head  of  an  emigra- 
tkm  scheme  j  end  three  brothers;  a  pbiloao 
pher,  statesman,  and  poet,  who  are  called  the 
three  "discontented  ones,"  declare  that  he  is 
DO  other  than  Hegel  himself.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  philosopher  is  so  excellent  of  its 
kind  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  Hegelian  tone,  that 
we  cannot  resist  giving  it:  though  few,  we 
fear,  will  appreciate  it : 

"  I  say^  this  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  lime, 
yet  properly  no  man,  but  the  pure  Berriff  (con- 
ception) of  man,  or  the  manly  Begrijf— pernaps 
eren  this  ezpression  ia  too  concrete,'  to  speak 
more  abiiractly,  we  moat  call  him  the  Begriff— 
griff— nff—iff~ff.  Oh  would  1  could  M- 
press    myseu  absiractly  enough.     The    pore 


IS  apparently  buried  in  ibe  churchyard  before 
the  gate ;  where  in  his  colSn,  instead  of  himself, 
lies  The  nothings,  which  again  is  the  something, 
ooodnuing  in  tact  to  Iitc,  taking  snufi'.and  play- 
ifiK  whiM ;  therefore  not  only  concerned  wiib  the 
aubjectire  feeling,  opinion,  and  fancy,  but  real, 
ana  conscqueuily  rational;  in  one  word,  the 
great,  imoiortal,  elemal  Hegel,  who  is  the  para- 
clete ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit ;  ][iromised  in  the 
italnesa  of  time,  with  which  bezins  the  millen- 
nium, when  (he  Hegelianei  shall  rei^." 

The  latter  part  of  thia  speech  is  evidently 
aimed  at  the  bold  declaration,  ascribed  to  an 
enthusiastic  Hegelianer,  that  Hegel  was  the 
third  person  in  the  Trinity.  The  truth  of 
the  anecdote  is,  however,  very  questionable. 


To  hs^hltw  th*  eaaAuioi  occatiosxed  by 
■0  nuy  cliHMOta  of  lllincbhaaaea,  Immcr. 
maon  hitnael^  tn  praprii  pmMii,  jdnm  tba 
crowd;  and  indeed  it  ia  to   hie    persooal 
strength  tbftt  all  are  indebted  for  their  enlzaocc 
into  the  castle,  for  be  bursts  tiie  door  open. 
Between  Urn  vitbw  and  hii  hero  a  auitm 
Frankenstein  dialogue  ensnes:  the    forma 
telling  the  latter,  that  he  ia  a  mere  creation  at 
his  own  brain,  and  the  latter  claiming  ait  io- 
dependent  existence-    By  this  the  perplexity 
of  the  tale  is  wound  up  to  its  higti«t  pitch: 
the  bounds  which  ^vide  the  actual  from  the 
fictitious  being  broken  down,  with  a  reckless 
ness  which  reminds  os  of  the  comic  diamas 
of  Ludvig  Tieck.    But  the  old  course  t^  ex- 
travagance is  not  changed  hy  this  new  event. 
The  servant  of  Muuchbausen,  with  wham  the 
baron's  daughter  has  fall^  ia  love,  madhr 
taking  him  for  htt  early  flame,  reveals  the 
secret,  that  his  master  was  never  bom  in  the 
r^lar  way,  but  was  artificially  compoeed  hy 
his  reputed  Jather,  out  of  certain   chemicai     ' 
elements :  while  Miinchhausen,  to  defend  hti 
claims  to  humanity  against  this  new  attack, 
daringly  asserts  that  the  chemical  story  is 
false,  and  that  he  is  his  own  grandfiitber,  the 
Old  Liar,  who  is  preserved  and  metainor- 
phosed    to  meet  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Shortly  after  this  scene  of  confusioo.  Munch* 
hausen  disappears  altogether ;  and  whether  he 
is  a  lying  cWlaten,  or  a  supematuial  bein^ 
or  a  phantasy  existing  in  the  brain  of  Imroei^ 
mann,  is  never  clear»]  up.     The  best  hypo- 
thesis concerning  him  is  that  uttered  by  a 
young  count,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  pre* 
:ntly : 

"  In  this  branerhas  heaven  wished  loowlose 
all  the  winds  of  the  age,  jeet  without  mind,  cold 
ircoy,  heartless  phantasy,  rambling  underaiand- 
ing;  that  when  iDe  rascal  dies  they  may  be  kepi 
quiel  for  a  seastn.  This  ingenious  satirist,  liar, 
humorisiioally  complicated  buffoon,  is  the  spirit 
of  the  lime*  in  ftriond :  not  that  spirit  of  time,* 

rather  eternity,  which  carries  on  its  lecrel 
work  deep  below  ia  the  sileat  hollows,  but  the 
motley  buSbon  whom  that  artful  old  spirit  sends 
up  emoDg  the  willess  multitude,  that  they,  luied 
by  caroival  jests  snd  sycophant  dedamatioos 
from  him  and  his  unfathomable  labour,  may  sol 
disturb  the  birth  of  the  future,  by  their  foolhardy 
peepiog  and  meddling." 

In  other  WOTds,  the  author's  notitm  of  mo- 
dern Germany  is  personified  in  this  one  pic- 
ture of  Muncnliausen  ;  vho  combines  within 
himself  the  frenzy  for  travelling,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Berlin,  the  tricks  of  the  lytic  poet^ 
the  rage  for  civilisation,  and  above  all,  the 
frivolity  of  the  'Young  Germany'  school, 
with  the  witty  irony  which  it  acquired  frtnn 
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the  other  nde  of  the  lUuDe.  Henc«  to  an- 
derstacd  bis  mbtletiei,  his  vagaries,  and  his 
ramblings,  a  cooaidenble  degree  of  familiarily 
with  the  most  modem  German  literature  is 
recjuired ;  and  those  who  htre  not  made  a 
point  of  walcbmg  the  progress  of  that  litera- 
ture, will  read  most  of  hb  strange  narrations 
with  little  interest. 

Far  different  is  it  with  the  other  portion  of 
the  tale,  which  exhibits  the  life  of  the  West- 
pbalian  peasants,  and  which  mutt  charm  alt, 
initiate  or  uninitiate,  ai  a  vigorously  chosen 
picture  of  humanity,  carefully  finished  by  an 
artist  who  is  glowing  with  a  love  of  his  sub- 
ject. It  is  true  that  Immeimann  unfolds  the 
low  cunning  and  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
the  peasant  Ufe — it  is  true  that  he  declares  it 
ia  aa  much  fettered  by  conventions  as  that  of 
the  most  rigid  aristocracy,  and  that  freedom 
i«  to  be  found  alone  in  the  middle  classes — 
but  atill  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  author 
gladly  flies  from  a  stale  of  "Ultra-civilisation, 
from  the  region  of  pedantry  and  frivolity,  to 
the  aoctety  of  the  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil  j 
and  that  with  his  love  for  masculine  firmuess, 
he  even  admires  the  pertinacily  with  which 
they  cleave  to  tbeir  folliea.  The  same  spirit 
which  drives  Freiligrath  from  modern  life  into 
African  deserts,  and  makes  him  sing  so  many 
a  graphic  soug^  drives  Immerraann  to  the 
fields  of  Westphalia,  and  makes  him  achieve 
a  representation  of  a  peculiar  itate  of  society, 
which  would  be  ab«>lutely  perfect,  were  it 
not  blemished  by  the  author's  unconquerable 
vice — tediouaness.  These  peasants  are  in  the 
eye  of  Immermana  the  Germans  par  excel- 
lence ;  not  the  Germans  of  an  age  or  a  period, 
but  the  eternal  Germans;  the  Germans  of 
Tacitua  i  the  Germans  of  Cbarlemagne ;  still 
living  under  a  patriarchal  government,  and 
still  preserving  that  once  formidable  institu- 
tion, the  Vehmgericbt,  or  secret  tribunal. 
Whether  there  actually  exists  any  vestiges  of 
this  tribunal  among  the  Westpbalian  peasants, 
or  whether  it  is  but  a  fiction  of  Immermann's, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  j  but  if  it 
is  an  invention,  it  is  one  of  a  high  artist,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  enforce  that  im[H'esston 
of  durability,  which  it  ia  his  purpose  to 
convey. 

To  render  the  characten  in  this  part  of  his 
book  intelligible,  the  author  takes  a  descrip- 
tioo  of  Westphalia  from  as  author  named 
Kindlinger,  which  we  cannot  do  belter  than 
translate. 

"Westphalia  consisted  of  single  fiirms,  each 
of  which  Dsd  its  peculiar  and  fiee  owner.  Mao]' 
■Dch  farms  cuosiiiuted  a  Peasantry  (BaueraohaA), 
which  ordioarily  look  its  name  from  the  oldest 
and  most  disiin^ahed  farm.  It  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  onginal  foundalion  of  the  fiauer- 
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.  that  the  fint  rank  should  remain  with 

the  oldest  farm,  where  the  children,  grandchtl- 
dreo,  and  iaroales,  who  had  proceeded  from 
[henr.e,  met  icgecher,  and  passed  some  deys  in 
feasting.  For  their  meeiiogs,  the  besiooing:  or 
the  end  of  tlie  summer  was  the  ordinary  period, 
when  every  owner  of  a  farm  sent  some  of  his 
fruit  01  a  youog  head  of  cattle,  to  the  feast  of 
peasants.  Manv  subjects  were  discussed,  con- 
sul laliona  were  h el d,,  marriages  were  concluded, 
deaths  were  announced,  and  the  Bon,  as  the  new 
master  of  his  inberiiance,  made  his  first  entrance 
ioio  the  assembly,  with  full  hands  and  some 
cbuice  cattle.  Quanela,  of  course,  occurred  at 
such  feslivities,  but  the  father  interposed,  as  bead 
of  the  oldest  farm,  and,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  rest,  adjusted  every  difference.  If,  in  the 
rourse  of  the  year,  any  cause  of  diffierence  had 
arisen  amon^  the  farmers,  both  parties  made 
iheir  eomplaioE  at  the  ensuing  festival,  and  botb 
were  con lented  with  the  deciuoa  of  their  fellows^ 
When  all  was  eaten  np,  and  ihe  tree  set  apart 
for  the  solemnity  was  coDsumed,  the  assembly 
was  at  an  end.  Every  one  then  relumed  home, 
told  those  of  his  household,  who  had  remained 
behind,  the  events  of  the  festival,  and  became  to 
(hem  the  living  and  popelual  record  of  all  Iha 
incidents  of  (heir  Bauerschan. 

"Such  meelinga  were  called  'speakinga,' 
Sprecheo)!  'peasant-speaking*,'  because  all  the 
anners  of  a  Baueracbaft  met  to  speak  oo  their 
affairs;  ihey  were  also  called  ' peasaot-mbu- 
Dals'  [  Bauergerichte),  because  (he  differences  of 
the  men,  who  had  tacitly  entered  into  the  imton, 
were  here  adjusted.  As  the  Banerspnchen  and 
Bauergerichte  were  held  at  the  oldest  or  chief 
farm,  this  farm  was  also  called  the  'jadgmeni> 
farm'  (Bichthof),  and  the  Bauerspiachen  and 
Bauergerichte  were  also  called  '  rarm-speakings,' 
and '  farm-ttibuQ.ils,'  ( Hofspnichen,  Hofgericbte), 
which  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  even  hi  (he 
present  lime.  The  oldest  farm,  the  Biehthof, 
was  sailed  the  farm  Mr  etteUtnct,  by  which 
was  signified  the  bead  farm  of  the  Bauerschaft, 
(be  owner  being  thechief  of  the  rest." 

The  principal  figure  in  this  portion  of 
'  Miinchnausen '  u  the  owner  of  the  head 
&rm  of  a  Bauerschaft,  who  bean  the  title  of 
Hofszhulze,  which,  for  wont  of  a  better  word, 
may  be  translated  '  Justice  of  the  farm.'  Thus 
is  be  described  by  the  young  count,  who  lodg- 
es with  him. 

Hy  host  is  a  magnificent  old  fellow.  He  ■■ 
called  ibe  HoRwhulze,  though,  doubtless,  he  has 
another  name,  since  that  one  merely  refeia  to  the 
possessioo  of  bis  property.  This  I  leara,  how- 
eTer,  is  the  custom  here.  The  farm  has  gene- 
rally a  Dame,  and  iheoameof  the  owner  merges 
ioto  that  of  ihe  soil.  Heace  the  earth-bora,  the 
earth* (ougboesB,  and  durability  of  the  race.  My 
HofechuUe  is  a  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  his  huge,  strong,  bony  body,  is  quite  imbmL 
la  his  reddieh,  tawny  face,  is  marked  the  am-  - 
fhis  fifty  harvests;  his  large  noce  stands 
r  in  the  midst,  and  over  bis  shiniDg  bine 
eyes  hang  white  shaggy  brows  like  tbatch.  Ha 
l^^g  a  patriarch,  who  sets  apamon- 
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nmcnt  ofanliewn  stone  to  the  God  of  his  rather, 
poiira  oa  il  his  oil  and  his  libalions,  rears  hia 
fowls,  cuts  bia  corn,  and  rulei  and  judges  his 
people  with  unlimited  sway.  Nevet  did  I  see  a 
more  compact  mixture  of  the  Tenerable  aod  the 
cunning,  of  reason  and  obsiioacy.  He  is  a  ligbt 
primiiiTe,  free  peasant,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I  believe  that  men  of  the  sort  ate  only 
10  be  found  here,  where  a  dispersed  mode  of  life, 
and  the  old  Sazoa  slubboninesa,  together  with 
the  want  oflarge  cities,  bave  preserred  the  primi- 
tive character  of  Germauia.  All  goveramenis 
aod  powers  have  passed  over  here,  anil  have  brok- 
en tne  extiemitiea  of  the  plant.  The  roots,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  plucked  up,  since  from  these 
new  shoots  are  ever  springing,  though  they  may 
not  nnile  to  crowns  and  summits." 

The  importuce  of  thii  Ho&chulze  in  his 
own  district  is  immense,  ind  he  is  fuUj  aware 
of  that  importance.  Hit  dignity  rests  tm  pre- 
judice, ana  he  fosters  prejudice,  carefully  de- 
fending it  against  the  loroada  of  troublesome 
inquiry,  for  be  is  too  clear-headed  a  man  not 
to  perceive  what  is  his  true  foundation.  The 
woer  prescribed  by  tradition  must  be  preserv- 
ed to  its  full  eztmt :  every  ceremony — and 
there  are  many  of  them — ^must  he  perfcnmed 
exactly  as  foreratbers  have  directed :  for  if 
one  step  deviate  from  the  tight  path,  who 
knows  what  may  follow  1  The  glory  of  a 
Wettphalian  fanner  is  the  number  of  jackets 
he  wears  on  a  great  occasion :  these  are  the 
index  of  his  weallh :  should  hia  importance 
be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  a  glance  at  this 
superabundant  clothing  will  at  oocv  call  it  to 
mmd.  The  Ho&chulze  wears  nine  of  these 
jackets,  carefully  adjusted,  that  one  may  not 
cover  the  other-  lia  can  pay  for  nine  jack- 
et and  his  father  and  his  grandbther  wore 
nine  jackets  at  eveiy  wedding  and  christen- 
ing. Is  it  objected  to  him  that  this  attire  will 
cause  insupportable  heat,  end  will  be  extreme- 
ly uncomfortable,  what  is  his  reply  i  He  an- 
swers, that  it  is  not  worn  for  pleasure.  No. 
a  wedding  Is  not  n  festival  of  merer  enjoyment 
for  the  Charlemagne  of  the  peasants  j  the 
humbler  souls  may  give  themselves  up  to  the 
hearty  felicity  of  the  time,  but  with  htm  it  is 
a  state  occasion ;  he  sits  in  all  his  dignity 
and  when  his  own  daughter  is  married,  he  ii 
like  a  prince  who  has  contracted  a  great  for- 
eign alliance.  What  monarch  e*er  thought 
of  comfort  when  the  di^lay  of  bis  royalty 
was  concerned,  atid  why  should  the  Hof- 
schulze  be  an  exception  1  There  is,  however, 
one  malicious  character  in  Westphalia,  an 
itinerant  player  on  the  hurdy-gurdy,  who 
bean  a  grudge  against  the  old  patriarch,  and 
the  first  exhibition  of  his  malice  is  an  attempt 
to  introduce  scepticism  mto  the  faith  in  nine 
jackets.  Monstrous  innovator!  he  suggests 
that  six  would  be  sufficient !  How  sagacious- 
ly does  tbo  Ho6chulze  refute  him : 


Well  then,  if  I  follow  your  advice,  I  »m  to 
put  off  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninifa.  Thai 
another  will  come,  who  is  not  ptnsed  wiib  the 
sixth,  and  another,  who  does  noi  find  the  fifth  to 
his  taste,  and  another  who  cannot  abide  Uis 
fourth — and  so  on.  When  I  have  cot  rid  of  my 
jackets  down  to  the  third,  there  wUl  alwaya  be 
people  who  will  object  to  this  one,  and  mends 
who  will  even  oppose  the  second,  and  there  isno 
reasonable  ground  why  1  should  lefba*    tbetc 

Cple  what  I  have  granted  to  yon.  Now  thai 
e  I  eome  la  ray  one  jacket,  and  my  coat  otct 
it.  As  I  bate  b^un  with  stripping,  and  as  ia 
the  heat  of  summer  all  clotbinc  is  iocoavenioit. 
I  should  carry  the  practice  further,  and  fling  off 
first  my  coat  and  then  taj  last  jacket :  nay,  if  the 
heat  were  pretty  powerful,  I  should  throw  t£ 
my  shirt  too,  and  go  about  naked,  like  a  plucked 
sparrow,  which  would  he   a  most  tntaeeaily 

Bight." 

The  old  man  perfectly  undentanda  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  the  bald  man  and  the  faeqi 
of  grain,  which  vere  in  such  favour  with  the 
new  academy,  though  !»  nerer  beard  of 
academies  new  or  old.  Tradidon  moat  be 
held  firm,  by  every  part,  for  if  one  be  let  go, 
the  whole  may  slip  away,  and  drag  twiy  with 
it  the  privileged  orders ;  ay,  even  such  nigb- 

Z  dignitaries  as  the  head  of  a  Baueradnfl. 
i  the  policy  of  our  old  potentate  b  traditiaa- 
al,  so  also  is  his  system  of  ethics.  His  mind 
is  stored  with  a  vast  collection  of  old  German 
proverbs,  of  which  he  is  by  no  means  fffodi- 
gal,  but  carefully  lays  down  some  two  or  three 
at  a  time  as  axioms,  and  then  rigidly  applies 
them  to  practice.  Every  day,  when  the  la- 
bourers have  finished  their  meal,  they  come 
to  their  master  and  say,  "Father,  ^ve  me  a 
proverb."  To  each  is  given  a  popular  saying 
or  a  text  of  scripture,  and  the  acntenesi  of  the 
Hofschulze  is  displayed  in  selecting  such  sen- 
tences as  exactly  snit  the  disposition  or  cir- 
ciimEtatices  of  the  person  to  whom  they  air 
addressed.  In  the  evening  when  the  labour- 
ers retiun,  each  is  expected  to  give  a  practi- 
cal illuslration  of  his  proverb,  and  thus  to 
show  the  progress  he  has  made  in  hiaatudyof 
ethics.  To  give  the  character  of  the  Hof- 
schulze ;  to  put  words  in  his  mouth  thai  ahall 
exactly  represent  strong  uncultivated  sense, 
natural  logic,  prejudice  without  weakness  of 
intellect ;  is  the  work  of  a  high  artist.  One 
who  mistrusted  his  powers  would  prefer  talk- 
ing of  the  patriarch  to  letting  him  speak  lor 
himself,  hut  Tmtnermann  brings  him  forward 
dramatically,  and  the  appropriateness  of  bti 
language,  the  consistency  with  which  he  it 
preserved  throughout,  is  wonderful. 
I  The  last  appearance  of  this  good  old  friend, 
for  be  becomes  such  to  the  reader,  is  deeply 
affecting.  He  is  the  bead  of  the  tribunal  of 
peasants,  which  is  the  relic  of  the  ancient 
I  Vehmgericht,  and  he  uses  his  authority  in  that 
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aaent  eotirt  to  exclude,  from  all  aaonation 
with  hia  miowi,  a  peaMot  iriK>  has  Reduced 
hia  daughter,  and  has  Bioce  killed  hia  ooa  in  a 
scuffle,  though  at  the  expenie  of  an  eye. 
The  peasant  so  ruined  is  no  other  than  the 
hurdy-gurdy  player,  who  maliciously  objected 
to  the  niae  jackets.  Still  more  malicioualy 
h«  now  aUda  the  badge  of  preaidency  OYer 
the  Vehmgericht,  aa  old  sword  which  the 
Hoftchulse  immiuea  is  the  aword  of  Charle- 
magoe,  but  which  is,  ia  Act,  a  weapon  of 
some  two  hundred  yean'  date.  This  loss 
nearly  drives  the  HoJschuIze  tnad  with  grie( 
and  bia  diitrest  is  atill  increased  by  an  in- 
truder having  oveiheard  the  proceedings  of 
the  aecret  tribunal.  The  hurdy-gurdy  pUyer 
at  last  wearied  with  his  state  of  eiclusion, 
declare*  the  facta  of  the  case  before  ooe  of 
the  legal  courts  of  his  country,  that  he  may 
get  a  valid  decree,  undergo  the  punithment 
that  may  be  awarded,  uid  aet  the  Vehmgericht 
st  defiance.  This  brings  the  old  peasant,  and 
all  the  myateries  of  hia  tribunal,  before  the 
pablic  gaze  ^— the  sacred  veil  is  torn  down, 
the  moat  traaatired  dimity  is  lost.  In  the 
firat  instance,  when  he  discovered  the  listener, 
hia  impulse  was  to  challenge  him  to  single 
combat,  but  now  be  stand*,  not  as  the  aveng- 
er, but  aa  the  apologizer  of  the  traditional 
conatitution  of  bis  country.  Hia  figure 
alrikes  the  spectators  as  that  of  a  prophet  of 
the  Old  Teatament,  his  white  hair  rises  like 
flame.  But  his  speech  iacalm  andcircum- 
apect;  be  dwells  on  his 'lost  honoon;  ha 
points  out  the  reasons  for  the  eziateoca  of  hia 
tribunal,  that  it  is  not  iuuwsistent  with  that 
loyalty  to  the  king  with  which  the  heart  of 
ersry  peawnt  bea^  high.  It  it  merely  a 
simple  method  of  aettling  the  disputes  of  the 
peasanta  among  tbemselvea,  without  recourse 
to  a  court  of  law.  This  address,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Hofschulze,  retires  both  from  the 
court  and  the  sight  of  the  reader,  is  siogujarly 
beautiful ;  it  is  the  apology  of  a  peasant  So- 
crates But  we  feel  (hat  his  heart  is  broken  I 
The  creature  of  tradition  cannot  survive  ila 
downftll. 

Were  we  to  extract  all  the  admirable 
scene*  which  illustrate  Weatphalian  life,  we 
■bould  bi  exceed  our  limita,  and  yet  we  have 
a  dif^lty  in  abstaining.  The  deacription  of 
a  wedding,  with  all  the  detail  of  its  ceremo- 
Die*,  is  very  tempting  j  but  we  muat  reaist 
the  temptation,  aa  a  part  of  it  would  be  in- 
complete, and  the  whole  of  it  would  be  too 
long.  Let  ua  content  ouraelves  with  one  pic- 
tare,  which  ia  perfect  in  en  isolated  condition, 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  most  cbarac- 
leriatic :  namely,  that  rf  the  pastor  and  hia 
clerk  going  about  to  collect  the  duea  of  the 
aumner  season. 
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"  At  noon,  (be  banter  heard  a  noise  nnder  hia 

window,  and  looking  out,  taw  a  number  of  men 
before  ihe  house.  The  Ho&chulze  went  out  in 
bis  Sunday  clothes,  while  by  the  oak  IbrMt  «k 
posite,  stood  a  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  in 
which,  among  a  outnbet  of  baskets,  nt  a  man 
in  black,  apparendjr  a  dersymaD ;  in  one  of  the 
baskets, poultry  seemedtobeflutieiiag;  towarda 
the  back  of  the  cart  sat  a  female  in  the  eostuma 
of  the  middle  rank,  who  stiffly  held  aoother  bas- 
ket in  her  lap ;  a  peasant  with  a  whip  stood 
before  the  bcvses,  his  arm  resiiai;  across  the  neck 
of  one  of  these  animals ;  near  bim  was  a  female 
BerraQt,  who  had  another  basket  under  her  arm, 
covered  with  a  SDOw-wbite  napkin. 

"  A  man  in  a  wide  brown  aiirtonl,  whose  ea- 
eumapecl  gait  and  solemn  counieoance  betrayed 


HofBchalze,  lifted  oS  bis  hat  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing rhyming  apeech: 

Heic  arc  we  all  before  70111  door, 
The  clerk,  and  eke  tJbe  Hert  Pastor, 
Bexidea  the  clerk's  wife,  and  hii  maid. 
That  all  our  daes  to  ns  be  paid  j 
The  gifts,  which  from  the  fainihonBe  fall, 
The  fowls,  the  egsi,  the  cheeses  all ; 
Is  all  at  IwDd — come  tell  ns  true. 
Which  in  the  anmiuer  line  is  due  I* 
"  On   hoarins  this  address,  the  HofachllUe 
reverentially  loocoffbisbaL   He  then  approach- 
ed  ihe  c«rt,l)oned  to  the  dergymao,  helped  lum 
down  with  giesi  respect,  and  then  stood  on  one 
side  with  bus,  carrying  on  a  dtoeounw  (whidi 
escaped  tbe  ear  of  the  hunter),  while  the  lady 
with  the  basket  ali^ted  alao,  and  with  the 
derk,  the  peaMnt,  aod  the  maid  servant,  stood 
as  in  a  procession  behind   the  iwo  prindpal 


"  The  min  of  visitors  had  already  crossed 
the  threshold  with  the  Hofaehnlze.  The  dsf> 
gyroan  went  Brat,  behind  bim  wa>  the  dnk, 
next  the  peasant,  then  the  derk's  wife,  then  the 
maid,  and  lastly  the  Uofccbulze,  all  aingly.  Tbe 
clergyman  approached  the  spinning  dangbter 
(of  the  Hofacbuize),  who  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  ground,  gave  her  a  friendly  greeling, 
and  said  10  her :  ^  Wdl,  Miss  Uofschulze ;  it 
the  bride  is  so  indostrioua  at  her  whed,  the 
sweetheart  may  expect  full  eoffem.  When  is 
the  wedding  to  be  I'  'Thursday  week, ao  plaaae 
yon.  Hen  deacoo,'  replied  ihe  bride,  colouring 
mere  deeply  than  beftae ;  and  hnndtly  kissing 
the  hand  (^  the dergyman,  whowastiiirayoiaig 
mao,  she  look  bis  hat  and  stick,  and  offered  hia 
a  draught  for  refreahmoit. 

"  The  Ho&chnlze  and  bis  dangbter  put  tbe 
vianda  on  the  table  with  thdi  oitn  baada. 
There  was  chicken  broth,  a  dish  of  green  beans 
with  a  large  sausage,  roaated  pork,  with  plnin*. 
butler,  bread  and  cheese,  with  the  addition  of  a 
boille  of  wine:  all  this  was  upon  the  tatde  at 
tnce.  Thepeasant  had  left  bb  horses,  and  had 
come  in.    When  all  wis  ready  snd  stood  amck- 
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iilg,  ifae  Hoftebul»  poliielf  uked  thtt  deacoa 
to  partake  of  the  repast. 

"  Coven  were  here  laid  for  ool;  two  pertoat. 
The  clergymaD  aAer  he  had  gpoken  a  grace, 
■eated  hinueir,  and  ibe  peasaiit  sat  down  at  some 
distance  from  him.  '  Am  not  I  lo  eat  here  T' 
aeked  the  hunter.  '  God  forbid,'  aoswercd  the 
Hofscbnlze,  while  the  bride  looked  at  him  wiih 
wonder,  *  no  one  bnl  the  deacon  sod  the  celonvt 
are  entertsiDed  here,  70a  must  ait  with  the  clerk 
Bt  the  table  Tooder.'  The  hunlerenlered  a  room 
which  stood  opposite;  sfler  remarking  wiih 
astonishment  that  (he  Hofschutzesnd  his  daugh- 
ter wailed  on  the  guests  ai  the  Grst  table. 

"In  iheoiher  room,  he  found  the  clerk  and 
his  wife,  and  the  maid,  Bianding  ronnd  the  table, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  waiting  for  their  fourth 
eompanioD  with  impatience.  The  same  viands 
unoked'oa  this  as  on  the  pastor's  table,  except 
that  butter  sod  cheese  were  wanting,  and  that 
there  was  beer  instead  of  wioe.  The  clerk  look 
the  upper  seal  with  digniiv,  and  Gzing  his  eyes 
OD  the  dishes,  made  the  following  speech: 

To  all  that  flies,  01  erswls  on  earth. 

Did  God  the  Lord  for  man  give  birth ; 

AH  pork,  beans,  sHussgei,  and  ploint,  oh  Lord, 

Are  tby  good  gtfts,  Ih;  grace  o^ord. 

"On  this  the  company  sat  down,  with  the 
cterk  at  their  head,  whose  gravity  no  more  leli 
him,  than  his  wife  left  her  basket,  which  she 
placed  close  to  ber,  while  the  maid  mote  nnas- 
■amingly  placed  hers  on  one  side.  Not  a  word 
WBB  spoaen  dnring  the  meal,  which  stood  moon- 
tain  high  on  the  dishes ;  the  clerk  solemnly  swal- 
lowed a  share,  which  might  be  called  iruly 
monstrous,  while  his  wife  was  little  inferior  to 
bim  ;  the  maid  in  ibis  instance  also  being  the 
most  modest  of  the  two;  as  for  the  hunter,  be 
was  satisfied  with  being  a  apeciaior,  for  the  rer- 
■  emonial  repast  of  the  day  was  but  liitle  10  his 

"  When  the  meal  was  ended,  the  elerk  said 
•olemnly  to  the  two  maids  who  had  waited  at 
this  lable:  'Now,  please  God,  we  will  have 
the  "good  will,"ana  thegit^sthaiaredue  to  ds.' 
The  maids  who  had  already  removed  the  table, 
lef^  the  room,  while  the  clerb  seated  himself 
<Hi  a  chair  b  ihe  midst,  and  the  two  females, 
namely,  the  wife  and  the  maid,  sat  down  on 
each  side  with  the  baskets  befbre  them,  just 
opened.  After  the  expectatioo,  expressed  by 
tneae  three,  had  lasied  a  few  minutes,  the  two 
maids,  accompanied  by  tbeir  master,  the  Hof- 
aehulze,  re-entered.  The  first  brought  a  basket 
with  widewicketworkatthe  top,  in  which  some 
fowls  were  uneasily  cackling  end  rustling  with 
their  feathers.  She  placed  it  before  the  clerk, 
who  said,  looking  in  and  counting:  'One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six— right!'  The  second  then 
counted  three  score  of  eggs  from  a  great  cloth 
into  the  maid's  basket,  with  six  round  cheeses, 
(he  clerk  accurately  eouotiitg  all  the  lime.  When 
all  "Was  over,  he  said,  '  Now  the  Herr  deacon 
baa  his  due — now  comes  the  clerk.'  Upon  this, 
thirteen  eggs  and  one  cheese  were  counted  into 
(he  basket  of  his  better  half.  She  tried  every 
egg  bv  the  shape  and  smell,  and  rqected  two. 
Tus  busioess  ended,  ihe  deik  rose,  and  said 


to  the  Hofschnlze,  '  How  is  it,  Herr  HoAebnlxe, 
with  the  second  cheese,  which  the  clerkabip  yet 
expects  from  (he  farm  V  '  You  know  yourseIC 
clerk,  that  the  secood  cheese  was  never  recog- 
nized by  the  Oberhof,'  replied  the  Hofecfaulze. 
'  That  second  cheese  rested  oo  the  Baumannserbe, 
which  was  united  with  the  Oberbof  above  a  faaii- 
dred  years  ago.  Since  then,  it  has  been  separat- 
ed, and  hence  only  one  cheese  is  due  bma  this 
iatm.' 

"  The  slroogest  folds  had  formed  ihamselre* 
in  the  clerk's  orown  lace  (which  had  beeo  only 
able  10  swell  them  up),  and  divided  it  into  many 
suspicious  sections  of  a  squarcj  round,  sod  aagu- 
lar  form.  He  asked, '  Where  is  Baumannser^  ? 
It  was  broken  to  fragments  in  (he  troaUoae 
times.  Is  the  clerkship  10  be  the  loaer  oa  that 
account  f  No !  NevertheleBS,  with  the  ex|Hv9a 
reservation  of  all  and  every  right  relating  to  that 
cheese,  which  is  due  from  the  Oberbof,  sod  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  for  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  I  hereby  take  sod  receive  the  one 
cheese.  Thus  have  pastor  and  clerk  received 
their  due,  and  naught  remsJas  bnt  the  good  wilL' 

"  This  '  good  will '  consisted  of  new-baked 
rolls,  six  of  which  were  put  in  (he  pastor's,  and 
six  in  Ihe  clerk's  basket.  With  this  concluded 
the  whole  business  of  receiving.  The  clerk 
approached  the  Hofeihulze,  and  made  his  third 
speech  as  follows: 

The  folds  are  stx,  the  nnmba  tne, 
Tlie  eggs  are  all  found  fresh  and  new ; 
The  cheeses  too  are  rightly  weighed, 
(lood  cheer  upon  the  board  was  laid. 
So  God  the  Lord  preserve  Tonr  fsjin  ; 
Fram  famine,  fire,  and  other  harm  s 
For  he  i»  dear  to  God  and  man. 
Who  freel;  givelh  whnt  he  can. 


Sicked  it  in  the  can.  At  the 
unter  saw  one  of  the  maids 
carry  the  pistes  and  dishes  ovt  uf  the  room,  in 
which  (he  pastor  had  dined,  and  wash  them  be- 
fore his  eyi'S,  when  he  touched  the  threshold. 
When  she  had  done  washing,  she  went  up  to 
the  pasior,  who  took  a  little  coin  out  of  a  paper, 
and  gave  it  her. 

"  The  horses  were  put  to  the  earl,  and  tii« 

Sasior  look  leave  of  the  Hofschnlze  and  his 
Slighter,  with  hearty  words  tmd  shakes  of  ihe 
hand,  while  Hiey  stood  before  him  wiih  as  friend* 
ly  and  revereDiial  an  aspect  as  during  all  the 
transaelioDS  of  this  day.  The  can  now  look  a 
way  different  from  that  by  which  it  had  come, 
between  corn-fields  and  lofiy  hedges.  The 
eolonvt  went  with  his  whip  before  the  hones, 
snd  the  carl  moved  slowly  behind,  with  ihe 
clerk  silling  between  the  baskets  besides  the  two 
females,  and  ptudenlially  keeping  a  feather 
cushion  before  his  stomach, " 

But  absorbed  in  the  customs  of  Westphalia 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  old  Hofschiilze, 
we  find  we  have  forgotten  the  hero  and  he- 
roine— the  lovers  of  the  tale.  A  yoni^ 
Swabian  count,  who  is  ine9g,  in  WMtphilii, 
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and  \rbo  bu  appeared  in  the  above  ntneta 
BB  the  '  hunter,  is  the  hero.  A  deatiny  •eema 
to  guide  him  ;  he  grows  up  with  an  irreusti- 
ble  haokeriDg  after  field-iporti,  and  yet  hu 
gun  is  as  rare  never  to  hit  the  mark  aa  thnt 
of  Max  in  '  Der  FreischiltE.'  At  last  he 
^rounds  by  accident  a  yonng  girl,  called  the 
*  lair  Liaheth,'  who  is  a  foundliDg  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  old  Banxi  Scbnurr,  aod  is  on  a 
visit  to  the  Horscbulze.  He  a  smitten  with 
the  most  ardent  lore,  and  ultimately  makes 
her  bis  wife,  in  spite  of  all  family  couBidera- 
tions.  Our  readers  murtuot  imagine,  because 
we  have  made  auch  short  work  with  this  love 
atory,  that  it  is  treated  by  the  author  as  a 
mere  connecting  link,  like  the  lore  stories  in 
tnany  of  Scott's  novels.  On  the  contrary,  it 
'  is  one  of  the  most  highly  wrought  portions  of 
the  book  :  the  prevailing^  feeling  being  a 
etrange  combination  of  mystical  devotion  and 
intense  earthly  passion.  However,  a  selec- 
tic»i  was  to  he  made,  and  other  features  in  the 
work  seemed  to  us  more  ctMract  eristic. 

W^e  close  'MQnchbanien'  with  a  mixed 
feelingf.  It  was  certainly  a  toil  to  get  through 
it ;  we  oAen  lamented  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  author  wore  threadbare  the  sub- 
jects he  took  in  band  ;  we  onen  grumbled 
we  proceeded:  butatill  in  the  belter  portions 
there  is  such  vigour  of  colouring,  such  a 
strong  reality  given  to  the  characlera,  that 
we  part  from  them  like  ftmiliar  friends,  and 
quit  old  Westphalia  ai  if  it  were  a  place  '~ 
which  we  had  spent  a  holiday,  pleasant 
the  whole,  though  a  few  rainy  days  may  have 
rendered  it  tedious.  Before  we  quite  leave 
ImmemiaBQ,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  very 
spirited  portrait  whicb  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  book  edited  by  Freiligratb. 

The  face  would  never  strike  the  spectator 
as  that  of  a  poet  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fine 
expansive  forehead,  but  the  expression  of  the 
features  is  rather  that  of  hardened  sense  than 
of  genius  ;  the  compressed  lips  exhibit  sturdy 
resolution,  with  a  sligbt  tonch  of  irony.  And 
is  not  this  the  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  Immermann  %~  He  seems  to  us  as  one  in 
whom  the  fountain  of  genius  did  not  sponta- 
neously spring  forth ;  but  who,  having  chosen 
the  sphere  of  poetry  ss  his  world,  sturdily 
restdved  to  wotIc  his  way  through  iL  Mag- 
nificent as  his  crude  notions  might  be,  the 
high  ideal  seems  to  have  been  above  his  reach : 
but  where,  a«  in  the  best  parts  of  his  Milnch- 
hausen,  he  hid  a  firm  reality  to  grasp,  he 
seissd  it  with  muscular  strength,  and  the  re- 
sult vrat  such  a  picture  as — the  Peasant  Life 
of  Westphalia. 
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Axi.  II. — Gachichtt  da  AchtzihMen  JaMr- 
hvnderla  ujid  da  Jieumthnttn  bit  zum 
Sturx  da  frantCHschtn  Kauarrnekt,  mit 
baandertr  RUckiieht  auf  geiallic/u  BU- 
dung.  Von  F.  C.  ScHLoaasa,  Geheivien' 
rath  nnd  Profaior  der  Gttehichte  zu 
Htiddbtrg.  (History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  of  the  Nineteenth  to  the 
fall  of  the  French  Bninire,  with  eepecia) 
regard  to  intellectual  Cultivation).  Heid- 
elberg.    1836—1843. 

In  the  work  before  us  Frofeaaor  Schlosser 
baa  enlarged  and  remodelled  his  summary 
of  the  same  history  published  in  1823. 
Three  thick  and  cloaeiy-printed  volumes 
have  already  appeared,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  is  brought  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  American  war,  and  the 
account  of  the  literatnre  of  the  time  to  the 
era  of  Herder,  Wieland,  Diderot,  and 
D'Alembeit.  An  addition  to  the  third  vol- 
ome,  including  the  literary  history  of 
France  end  Germany,  down  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  has 
been  announced,  bat  has  not  yet  (February, 
1843)  been  received  in  England.  From  the 
year  17B9  to  the  destruction  of  the  empire, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  confine 
himself  principally  to  political  occurrences. 
In  the  portion  of  iha  work  which  is  al- 
ready completed,  he  has  devoted  about  a 
third  part  of  his  space  to  the  history  of  the 
intellectual  and  literary  condition  of  the 
time,  deriving  his  materials,  aa  he  inforraa 
us,  from  lectures  which  he  has  for  many 
yeara  delivered  on  the  subject,  and  conss- 
qaently  adopting  a  style  mora  difiuse  and 
familiar  than  that  which  charecterizea  hia 
political  narrative. 

"Even  as  a  lucid  and  connected  snmmaiy 
of  the  ipternal  changes  and  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  etates  of  Europe  during  the 
last  century.  Professor  Schlosser's  work 
supplies  an  important  deficiency  in  histo- 
rical literature.  Extending  as  it  does,  not 
only  to  the  Western  States  which  oconpied 
by  hereditary  right  the  foreground  of  his- 
tory, but  also  to  the  new  elements  of  the 
European  system,  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
even  to  the  two  Scandinavian  kingdoma, 
which  ofiered  room  for  the  by-play  of  fac- 
tion and  diplomacy,  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  enter  into  minute  details,  or  bd- 
persede  the  neceBsity  of  a  fuller  acconnt  of 
every  particular  counlrv  and  period.  Tct  , 
the  ordinary  reader  will  find  in  it  a  suffi- 
cient storehouse  of  facts,  and  the  historical 
student  will  recognize  the  value  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  narrative,  in 
which  the  materials  which  he  has  collect- 
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«d  tDKf  find  Ifaeir  u»p«r  pbss.  Tbe  d«U- 
•at  uwab  ■»  wMcome,  wbm  the;  briQg. 
iaio  ■  rMMMble  oooBpau  the  Hoeeanve 
•nil  eoalsmporaaeoaB  arenu  of  which  it  is 
naeewary  to  have  k  ^neral  koowled^,  be- 
fate  w«  can  Bncleistaiid  the  details  of  any 
liniiled  Mrtion  of  th«tn.  it  is  fortRDate 
that  in  the  pteacBt  initaace,  this  external 
md  positire  tbIuc  tends  to  lecnTe  the  re- 
ception of  a  voik  which  posaeeses  merits 
of  a  higher  and  more  pecutiar  order. 

We  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  deter- 
mine the  coiBparatiTe  rank  to  which  Sehlos- 
ser  may  be  entitled  as  a  writer ;  but  we 
hare  no  hesitation  in  determining  the  clast 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
dry  retailers  of  facts  who  report  events  as 
they  bare  learned  them,  according  to  the 
order  of  tirae,  and  in  the  tone  of  contem- 
porary narratives  or  docamenta  :  who  dis- 
ease with  obsolete  interest  an  intrigue  of 
Mazarin  or  Cond^  or  lament  with  Smollet 
that  in  a  certain  year  the  kine's  proclama- 
tion against  vice  and  immorality  failed  to 
check  the  prevalent  corruption-of  manners. 
Still  less  is  he  one  of  the  tax  less  useful 
essayists,  who  take  a  portion  of  history 
for  the  text  of  their  diacourses  on  morals 
and  politics.  Nor,  although  he  possesses 
the  learning  and  indiiHtry  which  becomes 
a  German  professor,  is  be  a  mere  collector 
of  the  materials  of  history.  Asdistingui^ 
ed  from  all  these  classes  he  is  fully  entitled 
to  the  title  of  a  historian.  He  writes  evi- 
dently from  a  full  mind,  in  which  his  know- 
ledge has  arrayed  itself,  and  every  portion 
of  it  found  its  proper  place,  independently 
of  any  purpose  of  communicating  it  to  the 
world.  He  makes  no  parade  of  authorities, 
and  enters  into  few  controversies  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  but  plainly  tells  bis  story 
like  a  man  who  knows  it,  and  who,  there- 
fore, attaches  a  meaning  to  every  event  as 
it  explains  what  is  past,  or  bears  on  what 
is  to  come.  He  tells  everything  as  far  as 
the  compass  of  his  plan  admits  of  it,  but 
he  does  not  dwell  upon  every  event  in  pro- 

eirtion  to  its  apparent  materisl  magnitude, 
e  dismisses  the  battle  of  Pontenov  in  half 
a  ps^e,  because  it  led  to  little,  and  proved 
nothmg  except  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Msrshalde  Saze  over  the  Duke  of  Camber- 
land  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Eng< 
lish  infantry  over  the  French.  Bat  when 
a  personal  mtrigue  or  a  diplomatic  conspi- 
racy throws  light  on  the  state  of  national 
morality,  or  on  the  relations  between  gov- 
ernments and  their  subjects,  be  does  not 
hesitate  .to  illustrate  it  from  any  lonrce, 
however  homely  or  Intrinsically  worthless. 
That  his  estitnate  of  the  relative  import. 


ama  of  cmta  'n  alwajra  ae««nte  «•  will 
not  uBd«rtdu  to  sMert.  Id  the  case  of 
England,  where  we  fad  onnwlvos  moat  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion,  we  balioTe  he  is 
not  unfrequently  misiakra ;  bat  wo  are  con- 
vinced that  he  is  unifornly  conscienUoos  ia 
dealing  with  facta,  neither  by  a  mora)  not 
a  theoratieal  standard,  but  aflcording  to 
tbnr  historical  valne,  laeasnred  by  their 
actual  results.  The  so-called  religiom 
writer,  who  represents  Frovidence  as  en* 
ployed  in  the  coastructioo  of  edifying  ps> 
rabies  for  the  instrnetion  of  idlers;  thej^- 
losophiiing  politician,  who  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  some  illustration  of  the  wiadom 
of  conservatism,  or  of  the  irreaiatibic 
march  of  democracy  j  and  the  moraliri 
who  inquires  whether  actiona  are  good  or 
bad,  and  not  whether  their  results  are  great 
or  small ;  all  equally  mistake  the  trae  fone- 
tion  of  history.  Sohloeser  deals  little  in 
the  ahatraet  terms,  which  are  the  pest  of 
German  litcratare,  and  which  sometimes 
threaten  to  overspread  our  own.  He  ia  at 
least  free  from  the  weakness  of  grave  gene- 
ralizBtions.  He  knows  that  uie  French 
Revolution  was  the  result  of  many  princi- 
ples and  laws  of  human  nature,  Wiieh  can 
be  fully  represented  in  no  other  form  than 
that  in  which  they  actually  d«reloped 
themselves,  in  the  previous  history  of  Eu- 
riHw,  and  more  especiallv  (^  France. 

The  strictly  historicsf  character  of  the 
work  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  liter- 
atare.  A  history  of  books  is  almost  al- 
ways tedious,  because  the  account  of  the 
opinions  of  men  has  less  interest  tban  the 
narrative  of  their  actiona  j  but  the  influence 
of  literature  npoo  life  was  so  pecaiiarly 
great  during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  a 
merely  political  history  mast  recognize  its 
importance,  even  at  the  risk  of  degenerating 
into  literary  criticism.  It  was  neeessary 
to  inquire  whether  books  were  good  or  bad, 
before  the  results  which  they  produced 
could  be  understood.  It  is  ScUosser's 
merit  to  have  conducted  the  ioquiry  with 
a  view  to  the  effect  which  they  had,  and 
not  to  that  which  they  deserved.  That 
Voltaire  was  not  a  great  writer  is  a  not 
uicommoc  paradox ;  but  it  would  be  utterly 
absurd  to  deny  that  he  was  a  principal 
agent  in  the  great  changes  of  opinion  which 
he  lived  to  witness,  and  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  the  doctrines  which  were  neM  in 
his  time  by  the  higher  classes  threeghont 
Europe.  The  account  of  the  English  lati- 
tudinarians  may  not  be  intereating  in 
itself  I  the  criticisms  on  the  German  writers 
before  Lesaing  have  a  moat  anattnetire 
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subjsct  i  bat  in  these  cam,  and  in  everf 
other,  the  literature  of  each  time  and  coun- 
try was  the  exponent  of  an  exiiting  stale  of 
thinga,  and  a  cause  of  future  changes- 
Even  the  sects  which  formed  tiienuelves 
around  the  greater  writers  became,  identi- 
fied with  political  Mtrties.  loasucceediDg 
generation,  when  Bobeepierre  had  crushed 
the  atheist  party,  he  execrated  Voltaire  as 
the  teacher  of  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  and 
attributed  to  Housseau  the  honour  of  his 
own  religious  zeal. 

A  foreigner  is  seldom  a  competent  judge 
of  the  style  and  laogt^age  of  an  author.  It 
appears  to  us  that  Schlosser  expresses  him- 
self Mrith  clearness  and  vigour,  but  that  his 
language  is  frequently  harsh  and  unfami- 
liar :  like  that  of  a  writer  who  takes  the 
reediest  word  to  express  his  meaning, 
without  regard  to  the  technical  or  homely 
associations  which  may  accompany  it. 
The  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  some- 
tinaee  ill  balanced,  the  conclusions  not 
bearing  out  the  expectations  of  the  besin- 
ning,  as  when  a  short  anecdote  is  introduce 
ed  by  a  long  preamble.  These  objections, 
however,  are  trifling  when  the  work  as  a 
whole  presents  a  unity  and  harmony  which 
can  only  result  from  the  defioite  complete- 
ness of  the  historian's  view,  and  the  grave 
earneBfaiess  of  bis  purpose.  His  object  is 
to  teach  not  this  conclusion  or  that,  but 
the  whole  complex  lesson  which  is  to  be 
learned  from  modem  history ;  and  he  ap- 
peals with  calmness  and  dignity  to  the  mo- 
tives which  have  inflaenced  him  in  his  task. 
Advanced  in  age,  with  little  taste  for  gene- 
ral  society,  and  removed  from  all  objects 
of  personal  ambition,  he  declares,  what 
few  of  his  leaders  will  disbeUeve,  that  it 
was  only  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
duty  that  he  undertook  this  laborious  worh. 
He  certainly  coald  not  hope  to  please  any 
party,  for  he  is  reserved  in  his  praise, 
while  his  censures  are  severe,  and  almost 
'  universally  applied.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  conservative  reaction  oo 
the  continent,  but  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  contrary  spirit  which  produced  it. 
His  purpose  is  only  to  do  tfae  work  for 
which-  he  finds  himself  qualified  in  his 
character  as  a  historian.  What  belongs  in 
his  opinion  to  the  office  of  historian  may 
be  collected  from  his  eulogistic  eiiticiim 
on  Hume,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  place  to 
wbich  we  dnubt  his  right,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  Gibbon. 

But  if  Hume's  neglect  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times  which  he  describes, 
seems  to  us  in  many  eases  to  destroy  the 
value  of  his  history,  at  present  it  is  more 
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neoessary  to  guard  against  the  opposite 
error,  .^y  book,  written  by  any  man,  from 
any  point  of  view,  except  that  which  be- 
longs to  his  own  time  and  his  individual 
character,  is  utterly  worthless,  except  as 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity  :  such  as  Swift's 
imitations  of  old  ballads,  or  Washington 
Irviug's  'Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of 
Grenada.'  The  spirit  of  the  age  which 
he  describes  must  be  known,  but  not  shar- 
ed  by  ths  historian.  Schlosser's  censures 
are  severe  and  tolerably  general ;  but  we 
believe  that  ha  distributes  them  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  standards  and  opportunities 
posaesaed  by  the  men  whom  he  criticises. 
His  judgment  of  political  and  historical 
results  belongs  to  this  generstioo  and  to 
himself.  The  history  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  derives  its  unity  on  one  8ide,from 
this  serious  and  unafiected  earnestness  ; 
but  it  has  also  an  almost  dramatic  unity  ia 
itself.  For  ninety  years,  nothing  of  waight 
I  was  done  or  said  in  Europei  which  did  not 
advance  or  delay,  or  cause  or  modify,  the 
French  Revolution.  To  ns,  who  have  the 
results  before  us,  no  portion  of  history 'afK 
pears  more  pregnant  with  meaning  ;  but 
without  the  clue  of  experience,  the  sepa- 
rate sections  of  it  wouldappesr  little  more 
than  random  illustrations  of  the  vanity  of 
human  intentions.  Scarcely  any  war,  or 
treaty,  or  scheme  of  policy  during  the  cen- 
tury, had,  even  when  successful,  the  effect 
wbich  its  authors  designed.  Again  and 
again,  all  conflicting  powers  were  set  in 
motion  by  diplomacy  or  violence;  and  af- 
ter a  time,  Europe  always  settled  down 
into  a  system,  which  seemed  independent 
of  the  previous  schemes  of  statesmen. 
Measures  were  justified  beforehand,  be- 
cause they  were  to  produce  one  set  of  re- 
sults ;  and  boasted  of,  because  their  effects 
had  been  altogether  opposite.  The  aspect 
of  £urope  might  be  compared  to  the  later 
Gothic  buildings,  in  which  one  set  of  arch- 
es, mechanically  adapted  to  the.supportof 
the  weight  above  them,  appeared  on  the 
outside,  while  the  roof  was  really  support- 
ed by  an  entirely  different  row,  concealed 
within  the  nails. 

Thus  the  legacy  wbich  was  left  by  Wil- 
liam to  Marlborough,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  his  whole  life — the 
confederacy  of  England  with  Holland  and 
Austria — in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, had  for  its  purpose  the  humiliation 
of  France,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Bour- 
bons from  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  un- 
divided possession  of  the  monarchy  of 
Philip  U.  was  guaranteed  to  the  Archduke 
Charles:  the  Bnsperor  claimed  nothing  for 
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hinmlf ;  the  Dnke  of  Savoy  wu  tfae  alljr 
of  Louia  XIV.,  and  ths  father-JD-lan'  of 
Philip  V.  In  twelve  years,  the  geniu*  of 
MarlboTough  nnd  Eugene,  backed  by  the 
power  of  Eofland,  had  annihilated  all  the 
Tesonrces  of  France  j  the  Aostriaa  claim- 
ant had  twice  entered  Madrid,  and  Lonia 
had  consented  to  join  the  alliea  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  grandson  from  Spain.  It 
only  remained  for  England  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace  which  should  determine 
Ibe  future  settlement  of  Europe.  But  the 
interests  of  all  parties  had  changed.  The 
titular.  King  of  Spain  had  become  Empe- 
ror, and  the  reunion  of  the  dominions  of 
Charles  V.  would  have  been  more  danger- 
ous than  the  power  of  France.  Thus  the 
provitians  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ofier  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  terms  of  the  ori- 
ginal alliance.  England  receiyed  Acadia 
from  France ;  Qibrattar,  Minorca,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Assiento  contract,  from 
Spain  ;  Austria  gained  the  SpanishiN ether- 
lands,  Naples,  and  Sardinia;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  desertion  of  bis  ally  was  rewarded 
bv  Sicily,  and  the  title  of  King  ;  Holland 
alone  obtained,  in  the  barrier  fortresses,  the 
olrject  far  which  she  had  professedly  en- 
gaged in  the  war  ;  while  Louis,  defeated 
in  every  quarter,  but  successful  in  the 
scheme  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  war,  saw  his  family  established  in  Spain 
and  the  Indies  on  en  undisputed  throne. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples 
of  the  saipe  apparent  incoherence  in  the 
political  chnngss  of  this  century.  Albe- 
Toni's  attack  on  the  Italian  possessions  of 
Anstria,  in  1718,  g^ve  Sicily  to  the  Em- 
peror in  exchange  for  Sardinia  ;  and  the 
participation  of  Austria  in  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  against  Stanislaus  of  Poland  in 
1733,  provoked  Henry  to  interfere  in  sup- 
port of  the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV,, 
procured  to  France  the  acquisition  of  Lor- 
raine, and  established  a  branch  of  the  Span- 
ish Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  Nor  wilt  the  fact  be  forgotten,  of 
which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  so  season- 
ably reminded  his  countrymen,  that  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contained  no  pro- 
vision against  th?  collisions  of  English 
merchantmen  and  Spanish  cruisers,  whicb, 
by  the  clamour  which  they  occasioned  in 
England,  had  forced  Walpole  into  the  war 
of  1739. 

But,  although  a  fortunate  alliance,  or  the 
possession  of  so  able  general,  might  de- 
termine the  immediate  event  of  a  war,  it 
became  sufficiently  apparent,  in  course  of 
time,  that  folly  and  misgovemment  were 
producing  tbeir  usual  results.    The  cum- 
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brous  weakness  of  the  constitntioD  et  the 
Empire,  legally  crippled  as  it  had  been  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  deprived  Germa- 
ny, as  a  nation,  of  all  respectability  and 
influence ;  and  left  her  princes  at  liberty  to 
waste  their  revenues  in  a  mimicry  of  the 
pompons  magnificence  of  the  ofd  French 
court,  or  to  recrnit  their  treasures  by  kid- 
napping their  subjects,  and  selling  them, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  France  and  England. 
Spain,  governed  through  three  generations 
by  hypochondriac,  or  idiot  kings,  by  wo- 
men and  Jesuits,  end  for  years  by  an  Ital- 
ian opera-singer,  sank  lower  and  lower  in 
the  European  syBtem.  France,  notwith- 
standing the  showy  successes  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  the  dia- 
creditable  revenge  on  England,  whieh  abe 
took  on  occasion  of  the  American  revolt, 
had  fallen  into  the  inextricable  confasim 
of  finance,  which  finally  overthrew  the 
monarohy,  and  which  had  earlier  dimin- 
ished its  power  and  external  infloence. 
Austria  alone,  unchanged  in  her  syatem, 
seemed  neither  to  advance  nor  recede :  but 
her  comparative  weight  in  the  European 
system  was  diminished  by  the  riae  of  the 
three  great  powers,  which,  differing  widely 
from  one  another  in  the  principles  <rf  their 
strength,  contrasted  equally  in  their  vigour 
and  prosperity  with  the  worn-out  syatems 
of  the  ancient  monarchies.  Of  these  Eng- 
land, alone,  had  a  hereditary  claim  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  power  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  she  attained 
her  present  position  in  Europe.  During 
that  period  there  were  many  incapable  ad- 
ministrations, and  scarcely  one  which  had  a 
consistent  and  vigorous  system  of  policy. 
But  England  was  at  least  exempt  from  the 
government  of  miatreeses  and  confessors; 
I  nnd,  with  the  freedom  which  the  revolution 
had  secured,  and  the  characteristic  ener^ 
of  the  people,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  constant  increaae  of  her 
wealth  and  strength,  even  when  the  na- 
tional resources  were  most  misapplied. 
Between  the  accession  of  Anne  and  the 
American  war,  the  English  Empire  was 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  ; 
of  Dominica,  Grenada,  and  otherHslands 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  by  the  vast  regions 
which  constitute  our  present  possessions  in 
North  America ;  and  by  the  greater  port 
of  our  present  dominions  in  India.  At 
home,  the  population  and  revenue  had  in- 
creased in,  at  leaat,  a  corresponding  de- 
gree ;  but  the  most  remarkable,  though  the 
feast  valuable,  result  of  English  progress, 
was  the  influence  which  it  bad  produced 
on  the  mind  of  foreign   natiosa.    Eren 
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i^tle  the  petty  states  of  Oennroy  were 
atill  looking  up  with  admiration  to  France, 
the  French  entertained  anoventninedBd- 
miraticm  for  Envlaad  ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  seTeii  years  war,  the  politieol  ore-em- 
inence  of  finglaod  was  at  folly  admitted 
in  Europe,  aa  that  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been, 
after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

The  greatoesa  of  Praaaia  ii  nniveisally 
admitted  to  hava  been  the  work  of  Freder- 
ick II.  He  made  the  aame  discovery  which 
WalleoBtein  had  anticipated  a  centary  be- 
fore, that  a  large  army  will  maintain  itself. 
He  began  by  acting  on  the  principle  of 
selfish  aggrandizement,  which,  in  theory, 
was  univeraally  supported  by  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion — the  fashionable  philoso- 
phers of  France.  Acting  always  for  him- 
self, with  genius,  courage,  and  economy, 
be  had  every  chance  in  his  favour,  when 
he  contended  with  the  frivolous  and  in- 
triguing;  cabinets  of  France  and  Germany. 
By  degrees,  end  almost  against  his  will,  be 
became  identiliBd  with  a  great  cause.  An 
oatentatioiiB  infidel,  and  an  unbending  des- 
pot, he  was,  nevertheless,  justly  regarded 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism  and  lib- 
erty. His  strength,  indeed,  at  the  end,  as 
at  the  beginning,  lay  in  hia  army ;  but,  aa 
the  proleclorof  the  weaker  German  states, 
as  the  hero  of  liberalism  and  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  from  his  great  peraonaL  as- 
cendency, be  held  in  his  handa  no  small 
portion  of  the  balance  (^  power. 

Tbe  strength  of  Russia  restedon  a  firm- 
er basis.  The  materials  of  her  grealnesa 
already  existed  before  Peter  the  Great  gave 
them  a  new  form,  and  brought  them  to 
bear  on  European  policy.  I'he  poasession 
of  the  vast  regions,  which  form  by  their 
mere  extent  an  impregnable  fortress ;  and 
tbe  abiolute  control  ofapopulatioo,  which, 
as  yet,  cannot  be  nfieetcd  by  the  interests 
which  divide  parties  in  civilized  atates  ; 
conferred  on  the  Czars  a  power,  which  they 
must  sooner  or  later  have  discovered,  and 
been  tempted  to  use.  From  the  time  when 
Peter  joined  wiih  Frederick  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, and  Augustus  IL  of  Poland,  tn  the 
attempt  to  profit  by  the  youth  of  Charles 
XII.,  d(Twn  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
again  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  tbe  foreign 
policy  of  Russia  has  varied  little  in  the 
choice  of  its  means,  and  seldom  been 
checked  in  the  progress  of  aggrandizement. 
To  Peter,  indeed,  war  was  itself  an  object. 
He  cared  nothing  for  men,  but  he  wanted 
an  army.  It  waa  little  to  him  that  thou* 
sands  of  his  rude  vaaaals  fell  in  Pomerania 
or  tbe  Ukraine.  He  was  anre  that  a  pet 
eeutage  of  them  would  return  as  slcilful 
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disciplined  veterans.  Bnt  he  also  eultiva^ 
ed  those  peaceful  acts  of  diplomacy,  which 
have  ever  since  distinguisbed  his  succes- 
sors, whether  the  government  was  admin- 
istered by  weak  and  abandoned  women,  or 
by  foreign  adventurers,  or  by  indigenous 
despots.  When  Sweden  was  paralyzed  by 
an  oligarcby,  Russia  interfered  to  maintain 
the  usurpation  of  the  uobles,  against  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  crown  ;  because  it 
was  necessary  that  a  corrupt  and  imbecile 
government  should  be  supported  in  Stock- 
holm, that  Finland  might  be  occupied  by 
a  vassal  power  till  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
open  acquisition  of  so  convenient  a  pro- 
vince, in  Poland,  when  the  aristocracy 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  tbe  nstional  danger, 
Russia  opposed  them  in  the  name  of  ^he 
king ;  when  the  nation  waa  bent  on  regen- 
erating itself,  Russia  guaranteed  the  old 
anarchical  constitution.  Safe  from  the 
contagion  of  liberal  principles  for  its  sub- 
jects, the  court  of  Petersburg  could  adopt 
any  doctrines  with  eqasi  safety.  During 
tbe  reign  of  Catherine  fl.  even  the  publie 
opinion  of  Europe  came  in  aid  of  tbe  ma- 
terial resources  of  Russia.  Themnrderrf 
her  husband,  the  abandoned  profligacy  of 
her  life,  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  bei 
foreign  policy,  in  no  way  interfered  with 
her  reputation  and  popularity  abroad ;  and 
at  the  very  time  of  the  partition  of  Poland, 
the  sentimental  reformers  of  Paris  were 
bandying  compliments  with  the  Srapress. 
It  ia  natural  to  attribute  success  to  fore- 
thought, and  to  suppose  that  the  constant 
and  prosperous  use  of  fraud  and  force  for 
more  than  a  century,  is  the  result  of  a  deep 
and  uniform  policy.  Nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  traditions  of  the  empire  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  sueces- 
sive  administrations.  But  the  very  uni- 
formity and  consistency  of  the  conduct  of 
Russia  pdints  to  causes  more  steady  than 
any  political  aystem.  Tbv  possession  of 
irresponsible  power,  facility  ia  attacking 
with  safety  from  attack,  the  opportunity  (>f 
profiting  by  the  divisions  arising  from  po- 
litical opinions,  while  the  population  at 
home  IB  exempt  from  controveraiec,  are 
snSicient  causes  to  account  for  the  psrsnit 
of  an  unprincipled  and  aggressive  career. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, it  was  a  peculiar  advantage  to  stand 
apart  from  the  revolution  of  opinion,  which 
waa  working  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  supremacy  of  the  five  great  power! 
over  the  administration  of  international 
affairs,  is  perhaps  tbe  moat  important  ex- 
ternal result  of  the  wars  and  treaties  of 
tha  laat  centnry.  The  aystem  has'aarviTed 
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tb«  Berolutioii  iukI  the  Empire  with  little 
ctwngB }  and  although  it  may  be  pnma- 
tare  to  form  a  judgmeDt  of  ita  eventual 
tendeacf,  it  aeema  hitherto  to  have  had  a 
beneficial  influeoee  in  pre»erTiiu|:  peace. 
But  a  deeper  intereat  befongii  to  the'hiato- 

Sof  opinion,  and  to  the  series  of  ailent 
angea  whieh  prepared  the  great  explo- 
sion of  '1789,  The  reaction  of  feeling 
aince  the  Revolution,  haa  produced  an  un- 
duly favourable  estimate  of  the  general 
ebaiacter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No 
doubt  it  waa  remarKable  for  open  profliga- 
cy in  public  and  private ;  its  ruling  phi- 
losophy WBB  shallow  and  vicioua ;  public 
aflairs  were  conducted  with  avowed  and 
axoluiive  regard  to  individual  interests ; 
religion  sank  into  general  disrepute ;  and 
matay  wholesome  prejudices  of  former 
times  paesed  away  for  ever.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  various  drawbaolca,  it 
■j^ars  to  us  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  far  in  advasee  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
tiiat  it  witneseed  a  steady  progreu  from 
ita  eommencement  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  troubles  ia  which  it  closed.  A  great 
•art  of  the  aaemieg  increase  of  vice  was, 
W  fact,  an  awakening  consciousness  of 
good  and  evil.  Men  began  to  be  more 
and  more  aware  of  their  principles,  end  to 
Isel  th«  incoaaiateney  of  their  practice 
with  their  language.  As  they  had  prrfesa- 
•d  Chriatiaa  morality,  and  practised  no 
morality  whatever,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
baen  better  to  seek  consistency  by  a 
thange  of  conduct.  The  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleana  and  the  Cardinal  Dubois  ntight, 
with  gteat  advant^e,  have  become  honest 
in  peenniary  transaetions  ;  and  by  precept 
and  example,  bave  encouraged  among  the 
French  nobUity,  sobriety  and  decorum, 
andre^lMct  for  coojugal  fideli^.  But  as 
the  couts  and  ftristacncy  of  Europe  did 
•ol  beeavw  virtnous,  perhaps  it  was  not 
without  some  advantage  that  they  were 
professedly  vicious.  It  is  a  proof  rather  of 
weakness  than  of  lingering  regard  for 
piineiple,  to  retain  the  name  of  relifiion 
whe»  the  substance  is  gone.  Louis  XV., 
with  his  maasea  and  mistresses,  was  nabad 
%  maa  ao  the  regeol,  and  far  more  deserv- 
iu  of  contempt.  For  a  time  the  French 
amtvcracy,  followed  by  all  the  nobility  of 
Enrope,  avowed  their  profligate  selfish- 
■esa  epwly;  while  their  friends  the  phi' 
losophera  provided  them  with  a  siutable 
eode  of  ethics,  dedueed  from  aotual  obser- 
vMioB  of  life.  Theory  and  practice  were 
hrongbt  isto  unpreoedented  harmony ;  and 
the  perverse  eatnaabieBS  whieh  the  procoM 
implied,  waa  the  firat  atep  towuds  refonn- 
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ing  both.  Hen  easSjr  aeqnieaee  in  ths  n^ 
lect  of  a  good  doctrine,  utt  they  will  ok 
long  he  eatisfled  with  profesaed  cormptiM 
Moreover,  a  spirit  of  ioqsiry  must  in  the 
end  be  favourable  to  truth.  VoHaire  aad 
his  disoiplea  were  fatal  enemie*  to  faypacn- 
sy  ;  and  were  not  devoid  of  that  npecici 
of  honesty,  which  eoniiats  in  this  aineen  ; 
avowal  of  opinions  which  lie  on  the  aoi'  ; 
face.  They  were  not  to  coBscientioot  ai 
to  think  deeply,  but  ihey  were  fraak 
enough  to  say  what  they  thought.  It  wai 
their  worldliness  and  frivolity  which  eaJled 
forth  the  indignant  eloqaence  of  Rooaaeaa 
against  the  heartlssa  licentionaoeaa  of  the 
age  :  but  they  were  really  working  to  the 
same  end.  They  tanght  (he  greet  to  de- 
spise the  traditional  faith  of  the  people  ii 
established  institutions ;  and  it  was  butaic 
other  step  to  the  contempt  of  their  owa 
privileges.  The  same  process  was  going 
on  in  actual  life.  The  condaet  of  kings, 
snch  as  Augustas  II.  of  Poland,  and  of 
nobles  like  the  Marshal  de  Rieheliea, 
amounted  to  a  renunciation  of  the  aacred- 
nass  of  ancient  rights,  and  an  admissioa 
that  power  must  henceforth  be  maintained 
by  force,  or  find  some  new  baaia  to  rest 
upon.  Accordingly  a  better  generatioa 
succeeded.  Men,  like  Turgot  and  Lafay- 
ette, sought  to  realize  the  visions  of  nhi- 
lanthropy  ia  which  they  had  been  lea  to 
seek  for  principles  of  new  morality.  Ths 
well-meaDingdalnesiofLonisXVT.,  ereveo 
the  misdirected  energy  of  Joseph  II.,  be- 
longed to  a  sounder  period  than  that  which 
followed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.-  And  if 
snch  an  improvement  took  place,  we  can- 
not bat  look  for  its  cause  in  the  compai* 
tive  earneatnesa  and  sincerity  which  had 
accon^nied  the  immorality  of  the  age- 
Not  enl,  but  the  good  which  ia  mixed  ap 
with  the  evil,  produces  regenaration — 

ri  Sviiat^ig  Y&if  Igyof 

fteii  fiiy  ii}.ct6ya  iIkici- 

o^itiiqq.  IP  iXxiia  yiyrif. 

'  For  the  unholy  dttd  hai  dovblltu  a  rwm- 
rotH  offspring,  bttt  after  ita  own  kind.^ 

Yet  in  reading  the  history  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.,  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  me 
to  trace  this  eleartent  of  good,  who  has  net 
observed  in  ordinary  life,  how  often  the 
open  defiance  of  some  generally  admitted 
and  generally  neglected  rule  of  morality, 
proceeds  rather  from  the  greater  strength 
of  character  than  from  greater  wesk- 
nesa  of  principle.  Theory  le  torn  up  by 
the  toots  nther  than  lefl  to  Aame  the 
{wactice  which  contrasts  with  it.  In  itself 
the  smallaese  of  the  pwfertian  in  whieh 
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wiadom  utd  rirtne  then  «nt«red  mt«  the 
goTemiDent  of  thfl  world,  ii  enriomly  in- 
structive ;  and  we  believe  that  Schlosaer 
has  dofM  ralokble  teniae  to  the  prewnt 
generation,  by  the  pictura  which  he  has 
produced  ofeo  remarkable  a  period.  Lit- 
tle disposed  ae  he  is  to  abslractioDB  end 
raond  inferences,  he  tympetbizai  heartily 
with  the  aueceisful  war  against  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  mme 
time  regards  with  an  indignation  worthy 
of  TacitBB,  an  era  only  better  than  that 
which  Tacitus  described,  beeauBe  it  was 
advancing  instead  of  rccediag. 

The  histrioiiic  magnificence  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  had  impressed  the  princes  of  the 
Continent  with  profound  admiration  j  but 
in  France,  the  misfortunes  of  hla  old  age, 
and  the  hypocritical  austerity  of  his  court, 
under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
BOD,  bad  turned  the  current  of  public  opi- 
nion for  the  time,  and  prepared  it  to  wel- 
come the  regency  of  his  able  and  abandon- 
ed nephew.  The  anecdote  writers  of  later 
times  hare  no  doubt  taken  advantage  of  the 
traditional  character  of  this  rei^  of  the 
Dnke  «f  OrieanH,  to  raise  upon  it  a  auper- 
ttmctnre  of  imaginary  profligacy  ;  and  hia 
foreign  policy  in  uniting  himself  with 
George  I. — ^in  opposition  to  Spain,  to  the 
claims  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  the  ultra- 
Gatholie  party — was  favourable  alike  to 
the  interests  of  France  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  But  abroad  the  interest  of  his 
country  coincided  with  bia  own  ;  at  home 
he  spared  neither  tynttiny  nor  frand  to  en- 
rich the  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  to  eapply  the  demands  of  his 
own  UeentioQB  extravagance-  After  set- 
ting aside  the  ckima  of  the  late  king's 
legitimixed  aona  to  share  in  the  regency, 
bia  firat  act  was  the  institution  of  the  in- 

?|uiritoriaI  tribunal  of  the  Chambre  Ardente, 
or  the  examination  of  all  persona  who, 
daring  the  reign  of  Louis,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  enriched  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  All  official  persons 
were  forbidden  to  quit  Paris,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  to  the  testimony  of 
corrupt  witneasea,  and  to  the  torture,  till 
sufficient  sums  coald  be  extracted  from 
them  to  meet  the  immediate  expeetation* 
of  the  court.  Four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  persona  were  fined,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  extortioa  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  milliona  of  livres, 
which,  inatead  of  being  applied  to  the 
public  service,  were,  for  the  most  nart, 
waated  on  the  orgies  of  the  regent  ana  his 
followers.  For  two  yean  the  persecutioB 
eontinnad,  and  whan  publJe  foeling,  in  the 


expressioD  i^  which  Voltaire,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  bore  an  hononrable  part, 
became  too  strong  for  the  court,  the  nn- 
happy  victims  were  obliged  to  parchase 
their  exemption  from  farther  oppression. 
The  next  step  wan  to  depreciate  the  coin- 
age, and  for  that  purpose  to  forbid  the  im* 
porutionand  exportation  of  money;  buta 
profit  from  this  operation,  of  seventy-two 
millions,  was  but  a  aop  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  government.  The  institution  ofLaw'a 
Bank,  and  the  adoption  of  hisnoteaby  the 
regent  as  the  authorized  currency,  nave 
obtained  a  more  lasting  celebrity.  The 
unjustifliAle  measares  which  led  to  a  de- 
preciation of  this  paper — equal  to  that  of 
the  aasignata  under  the  Committee  of  P«b* 
lie  Safely,  and  far  less  excusable — and  the 
national  bankruptcy  which  was  the  result, 
are  as  notorions  as  the  pecnniary  diabones- 
ty  which  the  mania  of  stockjobbing  deve- 
loped in  the  highest  nobility.  This  sense 
of  honour  was  as  insufficient  a  security  for 
their  honesty,  as  their  boasted  refinement 
for  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  Aecsn- 
cies  of  life. 

Every  reader  o^Prenoh  memojra  isA^ 
miliar  with  the  edifying  auppers  af  the 
regent,  and  of  the  dukes  and  duchesses  of 
the  time.  The  moet  habitaal  drnnk^nees, 
in  both  sexes,  was  considered  equally 
genial  and  aocial  with  other  instances  of 
the  nniverssi  contempt  for  the  generally 
received  maxims  of  morality.  We  woeld 
particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
the  student,  the  instance  of  Madame  4« 
Boufflers,  afterwards  Mar^chale  de  Lnx- 
emburg,  and  the  most  influential  person  in 
the  highest  society  of  Paris.  Amonget 
her  other  accomplishment  a,  she  waa  ae- 
customed,  when  in  her  cops,  to  begin  A 
parler  Jtigloii,  which  may  be  translated,  to 
talk  very  broad  French.  As  the  avowed 
mistress  of  the  Marshal  (the  second  of  the 
name),  she  had  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  firat  wife ;  and  he  married  her 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  her  charActer 
and  conduct.  It  was  considered,  however, 
a  drawback  on  her  merits,  that  she  exhi- 
bited a  certain  diabolicol  malignity  of  die- 
Eoaition ;  aa  when  she  remBrked  in  the 
earing  of  her  dying  aisp-danghttr,  that 
she  felt  as  if  there  was  a  corpse  in  the 
room.  At  this  time  also,  the  yonng  Dak* 
of  Rieheliea  commenced  his  long  and  eon- 
sistent  career,  by  carrying  on  intrigoee  at 
the  same  time  with  the  danghter  of  the 
regent,  and  with  another  princesi  of  the 
blood,  Mademoiselle  de  (^roloie.  The 
very  excess  of  their  own  lioentioanwia 
gratified  the  pride  of  the  eriMeeFMey,  W^ 
■  o 
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diatiDgaishin^  them  yet  further  from  the 

E«ople.  The  ranity  of  birth  waa  nt  its 
eight,  and,  aa  uannl,  eticfa  cIsbh  aought  to 
widen  the  interTal  which  sepnrnted  it  from 
the  next  below.  The  Dake  of  Orleans,  as 
grandaon  of  France,  and  Tirtunli;  sove- 
reign, atood  pre-eminent  in  rank  as  well 
as  in  ability  and  profligacy.  The  '  prince* 
l^gititnea,'  the  Bourbon  Cond^s,  and  Con- 
tia,  despised  the  'priDceBlSgitim6s,'whoni 
Lonis  aIV.  had  given  them  for  rirslB.  The 
nobility  of  the  sword  looked  down  on  the 
nobility  of  the  robe,  and  the  dukes  and 
peeia  stTOgeled  to  obtain  exemption  from 
the  necessity  of  fighting  marquiaea  whom 
they  might  find  it  convenient  to  insult. 
The  intngue  which  was  intended  to  attain 
this  result  unfortunately  failed  ;  but  the 
attempt  is  peculiarly  instrnctive  to  the  ex- 
clnsive  ndmireis  of  the  dignity  of  high 
bictb. 

The  Baron  de  Beaenval  relatea  with  be- 
eoming  indignation  an  attack  on  the  equal 
ligbtB  of  the  nobility,  which  consisted  in 
a  combination  of  the  duchesses  at  a  court- 
ball,  to  pTBTcnt  the  young  king  from  danc- 
ing with  any  lady  of.  inferior  quality. 
Fortunately,  a  champion  stepped  forth 
from  the  ranks  of  the  untitled  (femmea 
non  tilrfies),  and,  with  a  deep  reverence, 
placed  herself  in  front  of  the  king,  who 
Btood,  as  a  boy  well  might  stand,  embar- 
rntsed.  and  bluahiug,  tUl  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans whispered  to  nim,  that  he  must  ask 
the  lady  (Madame  de  Oontau)  to  dance. 
And  it  was  afterwarde  thought,  says  the 
historian,  that  the  whole  scheme  was  con- 
trived  by  the  regent,  to  cheok  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  ducal  party.  We  are 
indebted  to  Scblosser  for  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  prelenaiona  of  tbisparty,  as 
aet  forth  in  an  amazing  document  which 
ha  baa  copied  from  the  royal  Archives  of 
Parii,  entitled  'Reqnete  de  Messieurs  et 
Mesdames  lea  dues  et  duchesses  k  S.A.R. 
Monsejgneur  le  due  d'Orleons,  regent.' 
They  begin  by  complaining  that  nobody 
thinks  much  of  them  ('  quW  fait  peu  de 
cna  d'eux  dana  le  monde'),  and  that  even 
some  of  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  church  pre- 
tend  to  rival  Ihem;  whereaa  tbe  church 
has  aeqnired  a  poaition  in  the  world  only 
because  a  certain  number  of  peers  have 
condescended  to  take  the  title  of  bishop 
and  archbishop.  To  counteract  the  effects 
of  these  errors,  they  demand  that  they  may 
receive  tbe  saerament  from  bishops  only, 
•ad  enjoy  certain  additional  distmctions 
in  the  charoh  services.  The  regent  is 
xeqoeated  to  order  that  peers  alone  shall 
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boraeback  or  in  carriages;  all  private  per- 
sons staading  aside,  whatever  inconve- 
nience may  arise  ('et  cela  non-obstant 
touB  les  embarras  qui  en  pourroient  arri- 

').  They  muiit  always  have  the  bsck- 
seat  in  a  carriage,  and  must  not  be  expect- 
ed to  ofler  it  to  any  one  by  way  of  civtiiiy. 
They  must  have  their  health  drunk  before 
that  of  tbe  master  or  mistress  of  the  hoose. 
They  alone  must  be  entitled  to  keep  fMges, 
6cuyers,  and  demoiselles.  They  must 
have  the  front  boxes  at  the  theatreo,  even 
though  others  move  to  make  room  for 
them,  "  because  it  is  not  fair  or  endursble 
that  peers  of  the  realm  should  ait  beWw 
persons  of  condition."  They  need  not 
fight  a  simple  nobleman,  even  though  he 
may  have  cudgelled  them.  Further,  they 
demand  that  no  lord,  gentleman,  or  officer, 
shall  make  pretenBiens  to  any  govern- 
ment except  on  their  refusal  of  it.  As  to 
the  litrs  ttat,  the  commonalty,  "  messieors 
the  dukes  are,  ond  ought  to  be,  so  mncb 
above  the  people  by  their  birth,  that  they 
ought  scarcely  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
them  :  nevertheless,  as  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  use  of  this  mean  clati, 
it  is  as  well  to  make  a  regulation  once  for 
all."  The  first  suggestion  is  admirably  pro- 
dent.  No  workman  or  tradesman  is  to 
demand  from  a  duke  payment  of  his  bill ; 
he  may  remind  him  of  it,  but  not  often, 
because  it  is  for  messieurs  the  duket  to  do 
justice  to  such  people  when  they  find  it 
convenient.  The  orders  of  dakes  and 
duchesses  are  always  to  be  executed  first, 
and  all  other  work  is  to  be  left  for  iheiri. 
Lastly,  as  a  nobleman  may  not  challenge 
a  duke,  so  a  nobleman's  lackey  may  not 
force  the  duke's  lackey  to  fight  with  fiiU 
or  sticks,  and  the  ducal  menials  are  en- 
joined  to  let  all  their  bones  be  broker, 
sooner  than  sacrifice,  by  self-defence,  tbe 
honour  which  attaches  to  them  aa  serranti 
of  their  masters.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  the  regent  refused  these  excel- 
lent dukea  permission  to  be  horsewhipped 
with  impunity  j  but  the  parliaments  took 
up  the  question,  and  reminding  them  tbil 
even  dukea  and  peers  belonged  to  partii- 
ment,  remonstrated  against  their  insolenu 
in  including  in  the  Hen  Hat  this  mosi 
anguat  body  of  tbe  realm.  Accordingly, 
messieurs  the  dnkes  were  compelled  is 
retain  their  solitary  virtue  of  bravery,  anil 
the  duchesses  had  not  even  the  exelniix 
right  of  becoming  mistresaea  to  the  king. 

The  courts  of  Germany  followed  tbe 

example  of  France,    with   more    or  len 

In  vice,  the  imitation  was  gene- 
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was  R  pTOviacial  ooarienesB  of  muneni,  | 
which  wonid  have  appeared  strangle  at 
VerBBJlles.  In  Hanover,  the  Minister  Ton 
dem  Bnache  exerciaed  deapotic  power,  a 
few  yeara  later  in  the  name  of  George  IL 
One  day,  at  hia  table,  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  Heili^er,  said  that  a  certain 
dish  which  the  minister  called  lamb,  was 
made  of  veal.  The  cook  was  summoned, 
and  prudently  agreed  with  his  master. 
The  minisMr  called  out,  '^Herr  Meiliger  1 
Herr  Heiliger  I  are  you  still  eating  Teal  V 
*  Yea,  yonr  Ezcellency,  it  is  veal,  and  will 
be  veal,  tfaongh  the  coob  agrees  with  yoa 
to  pleasa  you.'  Then  the  minister  got 
into  a  passion,  and  said,  '  Herr  Heiliger 
has  never  had  aneh  a  haggis  at  hia  own 
table,  and  yet  he  interfeiea  in  things 
tvbich  he  doea  not  underatand.'  Heiliger 
wanted  to  continne  the  dispute,  bat  the 
company  interfered  and  agreed  with  the 
minister.  Bot  still  the  minister  kept  call- 
ing out,  '  Herr  Heiliger  I  Herr  Heiliger ! 
ia  the  ha^is  still  made  of  vealV  and 
Heiliger  went  off  with  hii  hat  on  hia  head. 
Perhaps  the  worst  prince  of  the  ag«  was 
the  celebrated  Ancruatna  11.  of  Saxony  and 
Poland.  In  the  Grune  Gewolbe,  and  the 
Armoury,  at  Dresden,  the  traveller  still 
admires  his  extravagant  collection  of  toys, 
hia  jewelled  suits  of  armaur,  and  the  borae* 
shoe  which  he  broke  with  hia  hand;  In 
hia  own  time,  the  French  and  German 
nobility  were  lost  in  wonder  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  hia  feasts,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  miatresses  and  their  children.  That 
he  was  basely  faithless  to  treaties;  that 
he  "was  a  cowardly  deserter  of  his  country 
in  the  distress  which  he  bad  brought  upon 
it ;  extortton,--wa8tefulDes8,  profligacy,  and 
even  inceat;  were  considered  but  trifling 
defects  in  the  character  of  the  best  rider 
at  tournaments,  and  the  beat  contriver  of 
pageants  who  then  existed  in  Earope. 
While  Charles  XII.  was  avenging  himself 
on  the  people  of  Saxony,  and  Peter  with 
his  aavage  hordes  was  plundering  Poland 
as  the  ally  of  ita  king,  Augustus  and   hia 
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r  Flemming,  were  employed  in  the 
arrangement  of  luinqaeta  and  spectacles, 
and  the  land  was  lefi  undefended,  that  the 
elector  might  hire  ont  an  army  to  the 
states  of  Holland,  and  embezzle  a  part  of 
the  pay  which  they  gave  to  his  soldiers. 
His  people,  perhaps  the  beat  and  sonndeat 
portion  of  the  Gennao  atock,  admired  the 
Diagnificence  of  their  prince,  and  bore 
their  own  suflerin^s  as  an  unavoidable  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  Too  simple  and 
iminatrncted  to  judge  fully  of  hia  conduct, 
they  were  too  loyaf  to  eennre  him  at  ran- 


dom. They  saw  bis  example  imitated  by 
nil  the  petty  princes  around  them  ^  and 
even  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  May- 
ence  and  Cologne  wasted  their  roTenuea 
equally  on  parasites  and  on  pageants. 

Schlosser  is,  we  brieve,  the  first  histo- 
rian who  has  done  justice  to  the  only 
German  prince  who  resolately  opposed 
the  fashion  of  French  licentiousness  sod 
extravagance.  His  daughter,  the  Margra- 
vine of  Baireuth,  and  Voltaire,  in  hia  ini- 
mitably witty  and  malignant  Memoirs,  have 
immortalized  the  foibles  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam 1.  of  Prussia ;  but  they  both  sympa- 
thized too  fully  with  the  prevalent  scorn 
of  the  people,  and  love  of  luxurious  refine- 
ment, to  do  justice  to  the  homely  honesty 
of  a  king  who  kept  his  family  on  short 
commons,  and  provided  his  country  with 
a  treasury  and  an  army.  His  whimsical 
fancy  for  a  regiment  of  giants,  whom  ha 
>uTchased  or  kidnapped  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  was  a  fair  theme  for  ridicule. 
Marquises  or  philosophers  were  no  safer 
than  peasants,  if  his  recruiting  sergeanla 
found  that  tliey  were  of  the  standard 
height;  and  he  was  in  the  babit  of  con- 
signing to  his  equally  unscrupulons  con- 
temporary, Peter  the  Great,  supplies  of 
engineers  and  artisans,  to  be  paid  by  pro- 
portionate returns  of  grenadiera  of  six  feet 
and  a  half.  But,  if  he  left  behind  him  a 
useless  body  of  giants,  he  also  left  the 
means  which  raised  his  son  to  the  first 
position  in  Europe.  He  allowed  no  French 
to  be  spoken  in  his  preaenee,  and  he  treat- 
ed with  utter  contempt  the  Berlin  academy 
which  his  father  had  instituted  in  imitation 
of  that  at  Paris.  He  said  he  did  not  want 
men  who  knew  thirty  languages,  or  who 
could  enumerate  all  the  boobs  of  science 
that  had  ever  been  written  ;  but  practical, 
judicious,  efficient  servants.  He  com- 
pelled the  nobility  to  submit  to  taxation, 
and  when  they  presented  him  a  French 
protest,  filled  with  Latin  law  phrases,  and 
ending  with  the  assurance  tout  It  j:m/a  aera 
ruini,  be  answered  with  equal  humour 
and  decision  in  a  mixture  of  three  lan- 
guagea,  '  Tout  it  pays  tera  ntini  ?  JfihU 
credo,  hut  I  crtdc  that  the  country  gentle- 
men will  have  their  authority  ruined.  I 
establish  the  aouvtraintte  like  a  rocAer  of 
frronce.'  He  was  thoroughly  Protestant  in 
belief  and  practice ;  he  abhorred  the  im- 
morality which  be  saw  in  every  court 
but  hia  own ;  and  when  Augnstus  li.  of- 
fered him  a  compliment  auited  to  his  own 
licentious  taste,  he  treated  him  with  open 
and  deserved  contempt  Even  if  he  nad 
not  niaed    from    notluDg .  the    riohest 
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>xcheqa«  ao^.tU*  but  anny  in  Europe, 
at  the  MUM  time  improviDg  tba  sonditioa 
of  his  aubjeot*,  be  woula  have  earaed 
theif  lore  by  Bhoiriiig  them  im  his  own 
pernn  the  example  of  a  plain,  thrifty,  aad 
weltconduoted  German  householder.  It 
was  a  aimilar  merit,  wUeh,  after  all  the 
enota  and  faults  of  tba  first  twesty-five 
years  of  bis  leign,  woa  for  Croorae  III., 
when  the  Coalition  and  the  India  Bill  bad 
at  least  identified  his  cause  with  popular  | 
feeling,  the  afiection  and  respoot  of  the  ! 
best  portion  of  the  people.  In  eonsidera- 1 
rion  of  these  qualities,  Fiederiok  William  | 
may  be  pardoned  for  horsewhipping  danc-| 
iog-masters  in  a  capital  where,  aooording : 
to  Voltaire,  the  upper  classes  bad  not  yet 
attained  to  tba  refinement  of  wearing 
ahirts,  but  bung  shirt-fronts  round  tbsii 
necks  by  strings.  In  bis  foreign  policy  he 
was  indecisive,  and  hampered  by  bis  elec- 
toral reverence  for  the  emperor ;  but  in 
general  he  maintained  the  peace,  which 
was  undoubtedly  his  true  policy.  He 
could  nsTer  hare  woa  the  rank  which  the 
genius  of  Frederick  II.  secured  with  the 
army  which  he  left  him.  His  people  wil- 
lingly pardoned  his  foibles  and  bia  despo- , 
tic  caprices,  in  favour  of  bis  sturdy  res- 
pectability ;  as  they  afterwards  felt  them- 
selres  compensated  for  all  tbe  sufierings 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  by  tbe  honour 
which  Prussia  derived  from  the  genius 
and  fame  of  her  king.  Each  was  suited 
to  his  own  generation  j  but  tbe  worst  fault 
of  the  father  was  the  violence  which  drove 
bis  son  into  the  opposite  errors.  i 

In  Ejigland  the  personal  character  of  the  I 
king  had  tar  lest  influence  on  the  wel&re  of, 
the  nation.  The  Hanoverian  dynasty  iiad  i 
not  been  selected  for  their  virtues  |  but  even 
se  &r  as  the  iodiridusl  princes  were  coa- 
oemed,  tbe  choice  waa  on  the  whole  not  un- 
fbrtuoate.  If  George  I.  had  mistresses,  they 
involved  him  in  no  wars ;  and  bis  court  was 
remaikaUe  rather  for  duloess  than  for  prof- 
ligacy.  Hia  foreign  policy  was  directed 
mainly  to  tbe  aggrandizement  of  his  electoral 
domiaioni,  but  bis  interests  in  the  main  co- 
incided with  those  of  Europe,  and  be  bad 
shown  bis  patriotism  as  a  prince  of  tbe  em-  [ 
pire  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succeuion,  by 
accepting,  &hei  tbe  death  of  Louis  of  Baden, 
tbe  thankless  office  of  general  of  the  army  of 
tbecitcles.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  English 
language,  and  little  perhaps  of  the  character 
of  hii  subjects ;  but  it  was  imponible  to  bare 
acted  more  fully  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  conatitu- 
tion  than  he  did,  when  he  made  the  ablest 
leader  of  the  party  which  had  raiacd  him  to 
the  throne,  respooubla  for  the  goraamentaf 


the  oouatry.  Thb  miDMtei  had  xany  of  tbe 
ftults  of  lus  time,  but  in  ooaridaation  trf  Ua 
great  oaposity,  and  of  tbe  ganetal  wisdom  of 
bis  polioy,  toe  mature  judgmeat  of  poatcri^ 
bu  nlified  the  ohoioo  of  t&  long. 

Schlosaer,  who^  as  we  have  alreadj  inti- 
mated, if  aeldom  sparing  of  his  censure,  treats 
with  ooDlempt  ai^  indignatioa  the  atterapti 
of  modem  writers,  and  especially  of  a  cele- 
brated Edinbuivb  reviewer,  to  excoae  the 
oorruption  of  Watpole.  Yet  public  opinton 
is  rignt  in  distinguishiiig  between  the  givtr 


and  tbe  receiver  of  a  brihe.  If  he  gave  peo- 
aioni  to  raembera  of  parliament,  he  nied  tbe 
rotes  which  he  had  bought  to  secure  tbe 


peace  and  promote  tba  ptosperity  of  bis  coun- 
try. If  he  sometimes  pracored  money  for 
tbe  kmg's  continental  projects,  he  kept  tb^ 
oa  the  whole  witbin  bonnda.  And  it  most 
be  remembered,  that  tbe  right  of  the  Crown 
to  follow  a  personal  policy  stood  far  higbw 
at  that  tkae  than  now.  Openly  arowing  tbe 
loose  principles  of  his  age,  his  conduct  was 
rather  above  than  below  fait  profeasi«is.  He 
Uogfaed  st  boyiA  notion^  as  he  called  tbem, 
of  patriotism  and  virtue,  in  the  ssme  jovial 
spirit  in  which  he  drank  and  swore ;  and  it 
was  there£)re  natuml  Uwt  his  opponcnta 
ahould  Ibnet  thi^  while  they  wov  intriguing 
with  the  JocobitM,  be  was  maintaining  and 
firmly  eatabliahiog  the  thrmq.  of  a  omstita. 
tional  king.  There  is  do  reascMi  to  suppose 
that  he  wasted  the  public  money  on  conrerta 
when  they  were  to  be  had  on  eerier  terms. 
"  According  to  your  wiah,"  he  writes  to  bia 
brother  Horace,  then  ambanador  at  Paris, 
"  I  enclose  a  letter  for  you  to  show  to  tbe 
conUaal  and  M.  Amdot.  It  is  necemaiy  to 
t^e  in  the  two  great  men,  and  if  they  are 
wiliiiu;  to  be  sa^afied  with  fine  words,  1  am 
aure  uere  ia  nothing  so  cheap."  This  him}- 
orous  conaciousnesB  of  the  utMignified  lutuie 
of  hia  miiuM'  political  acis  is  ebancteristic  of 
a  stroDg-minded  man,  and  of  an  age  of  grow- 
ing eamestneet.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
great  results  of  bis  conduct  that  his  real  juati- 
fication  must  be  drawn.  It  waa  well  that  tbe 
first  two  I^orerian  sorereigos  ap[««:iated 
bis  merits.  Ge<Hse  U.  has  (Ata  been  accused 
ofcoldneaa  and  heaTtlesaness ;  but  he  never 
forgot  the  words  of  his  wife,  who,  on  her 
deathhed,  recommended  her  boaband  and  her 
kingdom  to  the  core  and  protection  of  Wal- 
pole. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  policy  t^  tba 
French  court,  both  under  tbe  Dnke  of  0^ 
lenna,  and  during  the  long  administratioo  d 
Cardind  Flenry,  coincided  with  the  pacific 
diaporition  of  England.  The  regent  had  si* 
ways  been  jealous  erf*  SfNon,  and  uie  aged  car 
dii^  had  notfaiog  to  gaik  by  wv,  and  entw- 
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tainad  >  oonKitDtiou  dliUw  fbr  Hi  ittmm. 
The  period  or  Ui  niaiatrr  is  the  le»t  dis- 
creditible  portkNi  (rf*  Louii  XV.'i  reign,  u  be 
wu  the  lait  and  only  penoa  wbo  ever  guoed 
m  Mcendencv  over  the  Idsg  by  bia  virttm 
■nd  marits.  nil  pc4ic7  WM  to  nvoid  war,  to 
diacooru*  innoTMioD  and  tmn  iinmotaliijr, 
and  la  ttdenrte  sbues  which  lie  mi  too  weuc 
to  check.  He  had  the  linfiilar  feUcity  of 
retaming  for  nierly  twenty  year^  the  power 
which  m  had  acquired  after  the  age  of  Mres- 
t^  j  and  it  ■  to  hie  bonoar,  that,  ai  toog  ai  be 
IiTsd,  the  king  wu  compantlvely  ft«e  ftom 
the  vices  which  diigraced  his  later  yean. 
But  it  WB*  out  of  fail  power  to  apT^y  any  ef- 
fectual reisedy  to  the  real  grievancnt  c^  hii 
conntiy.  Tbe  liceatioumeM  of  the  nobili^ 
acquired  a  new  ««t  from  the  external  deco- 
ram  wUch  wai  impoaed  upon  the  conn ;  and 
their  tyrannical  inioletK»  wai  too  powerfal 
to  be  oombaled  by  tbe  welKmeaniog  and 
timid  cardinal.  It  wai  during  tbe  earlier 
part  oS  bii  adminiatration  that  Voltaire  wai 
impris«Q«d  u  tbe  BaitiUe,  and  afterwardi 
baniibed  fiwn  I^ri^  for  challengiDg  a  nnm 
of  rank  who  bad  earned  bim  to  be  gronly 
aanulted  in  tile  atreeti.  Hii  comequent  re- 
aidesec  in  En^and  contributed  greatly, 
IbroDgh  tbe  adnttratioii  which  he  t&n  ira- 
bibed  £»  Hxne  parts  of  the  natiraiBl  duracter, 
to  iffoduce  in  uler  tiroea  the  enthuriutic  de- 
ore  of  freedom,  and  hatred  of  religiouB  dei- 
potism,  in  which  Frenchmen  luppaeed  tbeid- 
lelTM  to  be  imitating  an  Engliih  model. 
The  year  1740  forma  a  new  epooh 
European  hiatory.  The  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charlea  VI.  gave  liae  to  wan  which, 
with  aa  interval  of  breathing  time,  laated 
for  twenty  years ;  at  the  same  time  that 
t^  aceeasion  of  Frederick  U.  supplied  the 
new  generation  with  ila  repraaentatire  and 
hero.  The  prineiplea  and  habita,  which 
had  been  apreeding  for  twenty  yeara,  be- 
gan to  bear  their  frait.  Men  were  pre- 
pared to  be  loterant  of  aplendid  crimea, 
and  deapiaed  inaction  aa  imbeoiliiy.  If 
impartial  patriot!  had  then  exereiaed  any 
influence  in  the  government  of  naiiona,  it 
would  have  been  diffiealt  to  explain  the 
eauaei  ot  a  general  war.  The  aaccesaion 
of  Maria  Thereaa  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  balance  of  power,  and  bad  been 

Surantaed  in  the  pragmatic  aanction  fay 
e  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  claima  of 
Brand enbnrgh  id  Sileaia,  remained  tbe 
aame  which  had  formed  for  a  century  the 
sobjeet  of  diplomaoy  and  litigation. 
Cbarlee  Albert  of  Bavaria  waa  powerlesa 
to  enforce  hia  pretenaiona  to  the  hereditary 
atatea  of  Auatria.  Prance  waa  utterly  un- 
coDcaraad  in  the  diepute,  and  above  all 
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things  interested  hi  tbe  preaervatlon  of 
peaec.  Bat  Frederick  had  detenutned  to 
make  Praasia  a  neat  power.  "Troops 
ready  for  action,'"  he  says,  "  a  ftill  trea- 
sniy,  and  an  active  rharacter:  these  were 
my  reasons  for  making  war  on  Hand 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  Han?a- 
ry."  Louis  XV.,  with  the  jealous  conning 
of  cousciona  incapacity,  bad  already  com- 
menced the  system  of  employing  private 
agents,  to  check,  and  sometime!  to  oppose, 
his  ostensible  ambasasdors ;  choosing 
rather  to  be  the  dupe  of  irreaponaible  in- 
triguers, than  to  submit  to  be  «>vemed  by 
hia  ministers.  He  waa  the  tool  of  nobles, 
who  wanted  plunder  and  distinction ;  and 
of  miatreasce,  who  wiahed  to  anpport  their 
credit  by  the  disposal  of  militaiy  patron- 
age. Madame  de  Msilly,  and  her  aiater 
and  successor,  the  Duchesa  de  Chateau- 
rousr,  were  the  leaat  diarepntable,  aa  they 
were  the  earliest  of  his  svowed  mistress- 
es ;  hot  they  were  leagued  with  Belleisle 
and  Richelieu,  and  eager  to  share  the  the- 
atrical pomp  with  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
dazsled  the  nation,  when  he  visited  his 
armies  in  FlnndeTS.  On  the  side  of  Bava- 
ria, the  meanest  sycophancy  was  used  to 
secure  the  protection  of  France.  The 
aged  Cardinal,  wbo  was  unwillinffly  drag- 
ged into  the  war,  was  called  the  Elector  a 
falher  and  protector ;  the  Imperial  crown 
was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  gift  of 
Louis ;  and  the  candidate,  wbo  was  to 
swear,  on  hia  electioo,  to  protect  the 
rights  and  territories  of  Germany,  did  not 
blush  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  that,  as 
Emperor,  he  would  never  reclaim  any  city 
or  province,  which  his  French  ally  might 
conquer  from  the  empire.  Tbe  Marshal 
de  Belleiale  was  received  with  the  honours 
of  a  sovereign  prince;  and  the  vanity  of 
Frsnce  was  gratified  by  seeing  ber  client 
crowned  at  Frankfort.  The  smaller  Ger- 
states  had  nn  interest  of  their  own  in 
vsr.  Their  princes  traded  in  allian- 
ces and  mercenaries  i  and  when  France 
and  England  were  embroiled,  they  were 
always  sure  of  customers.  In  this  war, 
the  Elector  Palatine  received  subsidies 
from  France,  to  oppose  the  maintenance 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  which  he 
was  a  party,  and  to  submit  to  eeo  hia  own 
dominions  plundered  by  his  own  allies. 
Cologne,  Wurtemberg,  Bamberg,  were  all 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  tbe 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  acquired,  as  waa 
usual  with  his  fhmily,  an  infamous  pre-emi- 
nence, as  a  dealer  in  soldiers,  by  hiring 
out  six  thousand  men  each,  at  the  aame 
,time,  to  England  and    to   the  Emperor 
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Chailei  Vn.  Nor  must  the  rtiU  more  ia* 
fluential  intereatB  of  minkten  and  negotia- 
tora  be  forgotteD.  Noihinf;  wu  to  be 
gaiaed  without  a  bribe ;  and  peace  or  war 
depended  oa  the  wants,  or  the  greedineM 
of  atateameD.  Belleisle  declared  that  it 
waa  neceaaary  to  his  ieflueDce  with  the 
Diet,  that  relays  of  poat-horaes  should  be 
Btaiioaed,  to  bring  dishes,  cooked  in  Paris, 
to  supply  his  taUe  at  Frankfort.  Briihl, 
who  governed  Saxony  in  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus III.,  was  open  to  corruption  from 
all  quarters ;  and,  throughout  Europe,  it 
waa  the  interest  of  the  governing  claaa, 
that  there  should  be  a  demand  to  meet 
the  inexhauBtifala  supply  of  treachery  and 
intrigue,  which  they  were  ready  to  fur- 
aiah.  All  men  professed  selfishness,  but 
it  was  onlv  Frederick  who  had  the  firm- 
ness to  follow  his  own  interests  steadily. 
While  Charles  VII.  was  squandering,  in 
pageants,  the  price  for  which  he  had  sold 
the  independence  of  the  empire  to  France, 
the  King  of  Pruaaia  had  conquered  Silesia, 
concluded  a  peace  in  which  Austria  recog- 
nized his  acquisition,  and  was  ready  to 
bring  his  arms  and  policy  to  bear,  in  what- 
ever quarter  new  advanti^ea  might  ofier 
themselves. 

The  traditional  and  well-founded  princi- 
ples of  English  policy  fully  juatified  ihe 
government  in  opposmg  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  but  no 
continental  war  baa  reflected  less  honour 
on  our  arms.  From  the  victoiy  of  the 
'pragmatic  army  under  George  II.  at  Det- 
tingen,  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  superiority  of  the  French  armies  wat 
an  uniform,  as  il  was  unprecedented.  It  is 
strange  to  find  in  the  popular  literature  of 
the  time,  the  general  apprehension  which 
was  expreaaed,  and  sometimes  perhaps 
felt,  of  the  approaching  subjection  of  Eng- 
land to  France.  Wilh  fuller  meana  of 
judging  of  the  intrinsic  resources  of  either 
power,  it  is  ens^  for  us  to  deipiae  the  form 
in  which  gossiping  politicians  then  hap- 
pened to  oevelope  their  shallowness;  but 
the  real  weakness  of  France  was  as  little 
known,  as  the  vast  and  growing  strength 
of  England.  The  advance  of  wealth  and 
enterprise  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  the 
dormant  spirit  which  Pitt  was  afterwards 
to  awaken,  were  not  obvious  to  tbe  com- 
mon observer  and  alarmist;  but  all  men 
could  understand  that  we  were  defeated 
at  Fontenoyj  that  we  were  losing  town 
after  town  in  Flanders;  and  that  a  handful 
of  motintaineers  had  been  allowed  to  march 
as  conquerors,  from  Edinburgh  to  Derby. 
We  had  abundant  strength'  in  reserve,  but 


BO  oae  knew  bow  to  oall  it  forth.     It  wu 

ea«er  for  Pelham  to    aubddiae    German 
Powers,  and  keep  tbe  King  in  good  h*- 
mour  by  employing  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, than  to  substitute  able  maa  for  the 
ariatocratic  league  which  he  represented, 
or  to  find  a  general  to  restore  the  nailitary 
fame  of  the  country.     The  Duke  of  Mew- 
castle's    character    is    generally    known, 
thongh  hia  failinga  have  been  greatly  ex-         j 
■ggerated.     Of  his  still   more   ineapabU        ■ 
cotleagnea,  we  may  form  some  estimate, 
from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  tJie         I 
Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  memory  has  been 
preserved  by  the  libels  of  Junius,  and  de- 
fended by  Lord  John  Russell  in  hia  recent  ^ 
publication   of    his   correspondence.     His  j 
letters  ahow,  how  an  arrogant  and  selfish 
nobleman,  without  attendmg  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  could  retain  all  the  power 
and  patronage  attached  to  it;  and,  by  the 
mere  influence  of  rank  and  wealth,  control 
the   general   policy    of    the  government.          I 
The  deference  with  which  a  rich  duke         '^ 
who  owned  many  boroughs  waa  treated, 
even  by  his  peers,  if  they  were  of  lower 
title  and  smaller  fortune,  shows  the  extent 
to  which  an  oligarchical  principle  had  be- 
gun to  enter  into  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem, and  in  some  degree  explains  the  ex- 
ternal   feebleness    of    tbe    State.     Weak 
kings,  and  thoughtless  democracies,  often 
employ  able  ministers  ;  but  incapable  Bri»- 
tocrata    muat   administer  their  power  in 
person. 

It  was  not,  howerer,  to  any  superiorly 
in  council  that  the  showy  soocesses  of 
France  were  owing.  The  objects  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken  were 
soon  found  to  be  hopeless.  Louis  had  no- 
thing to  gain  by  war,  but  the  reasons 
which  had  caused  the  war  remained,  when 
the  olqects  to  which  it  was  avowedly  di- 
reeled  were  at  an  end.  The  conduct  of 
aflaira  was  worthy  of  the  priociples  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  king  visited 
the  armies  with  his  mistresses  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  to  the  constant  hin- 
drance of  operations.  In  his  illness  he 
dismissed  Madame  de  Chateanronx,  and 
when  he  recovered,  he  avenged  himself 
for  his  weakneaa  on  the  bishop  who  ban 
uaged  it.  Ihe  nobility  at  one  time  filled 
tbe  array  with  liceuce,  at  another  left  it 
uQofficered  to  enjoy  the  pleaaures  of  Paris. 
Tbe  Duke  de  Grammont  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  Detlingen  by  disobedience,  and 
nevertheless  retained  hia  command  of  the 
guards  till  be  fell  at  Fontenoy.  The  Mar- 
shul  de  Belleiale  sacrificed  fire  thousand 
men  in  Piedmont,  to  give,  his  brotbar  an 
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opportani^  of  earning  tbe  sUff  of  b  mnr- 
snal.  Richelten  embezzled  countless  sums 
while  the  treasmy  was  exhausted ;  and 
ivhen  the  controller  of  the  finances  com- 
plained, the  secretary  of  state  was  obliged 
to  apologise,  and  to  appeal  publicly  to  tbe 
protectioD  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
The  general  distress  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Marlborough's 
TictorieB  ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced unresisted  into  the  heart  of  JPror- 
ence. 

'  The  military  reputation  of  France  was 
onlv  preserved  by  the  genius  of  the  Mar- 
shal de  Sare  and  of  Loewendat,  one  a  Ger- 
man and  the  other  a  Swede.  There  ii  no 
Btronger  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the 
fortune  of  war  on  the  abilities  nf  generals, 
than  the  succesiea  which  were  achieved 
by  the  two  marshals  in  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  ill-naid  troops  of  the  tine,  and  the 
unruly  gentlemen  of  the  Maison  du  Roi. 
Their  conquest  of  the  barrier  fortresses 
which  bad  occasioned  so  many  ware,  ena- 
bled France  to  make  peace  on  honourable 
terms ;  when  all  her  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, when  Holland  was  entering  into 
the  quarrel,  and  had  joined  with  England 
in  hiring  thirty  thousand  Russians,  who 
were  at  the  moment  marching  on  tbe 
Bhine. 

Tbe  hero  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
anccession  was  perhaps  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  ideal  of  the  European  nobili- 
ty of  his  time.  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
once  elected  Duke  of  Saxony,  once  elect- 
ed Duke  of  Gourland,  and  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Marshal  of  France,  inherited 
the  licentious  tastes  of  his  father,  Augus- 
tus U.,  of  Poland,  hut  adorned  them  by  a 
spirit  end  genias  peculiarly  his  own. 
Among  the  French  he  found  his  proper 
sphere  ;  they  admired  his  valour,  his  mili- 
tary skill,  his  aristocratic  contempt  for 
knowledge,  his  dignified  indifference  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  vulgar. 
Even  the  king,  jealous  as  he  was  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  tolerated  a  great  gene- 
ra! who  li*ed  on  good  terms  with  the 
royal  mistresses,  and  threw  the  court  into 
Aado  by  the  number  of  his  own.  The 
ministry  had  sometimes  trouble  in  check- 
ing bis  eccentricities ;  as  when  he  formed 
a  speculation  for  fitting  out  privateers 
agamst  the  Dutch,  at  a  time  when  they 
wers  at  peace  with  tbe  court ;  but  in  less 
serious  matters  hie  general  extravagances 
were  universally  tolerated  and  admired. 
He  calculated  justly  on  public  taste  when 
he  directed  the  actress  who  was  at  the 
head  of  his  campaigning  theatre,  to  make 
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the  celebrated  announcement  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  week:  "To-morrow, 
gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  performance, 
in  consequence  of  tbe  battle  which  the 
marshal  intends  to  deliver  ;  the  day  after, 
the  'Coq  du  Village,'  &:c."  'All  doors 
are  open  to  me,'  be  laid,  when  he  con- 
ducted the  wife  of  PopliniSre,  the  former 
general,  back  into  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  turned  her  out  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intrigue  with  Richelieu. 
The  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  tbe  court 
was  shown  when  he  lay  ill  at  his  country- 
house,  by  a  laire  de  cachet,  which  author- 
ized the  lieutenant  of  police  to.  convey 
one  of  bis  refractory  mistresses,  Madam* 
de  Ghantilly,  under  arrest  to  his  resi- 
dence. The  deep  impression  of  respect 
which  his  character  produced  on  the 
French  mind  appears  from  the  example  of 
Marmontel,  who  bad  had  the  good  fortune 
to  succeed  with  two  of  the  marshal's  mia- 
tresses,  and  justly  feared  the  infliction  of 
some  personal  outrage.  But  his  crime 
was  either  unknown  or  overlooked,  and 
the  culprit  was  even  complimented  on  the 
merits  of  his  tragedy  by  the  hero,  whom 
his  gratitude  soon  afterwards  led  him  to 
honour  with  an  epitaph,  which  shows 
how  he  curbed  tbe  leopard  of  England, 
and  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Anatrian 
eagle. 

It  is  only  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
that  a  just  notion  can  be  formed  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  French  govam- 
ment  from  the  death  of  Fleury  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  XVI.  The  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  the  troubled  peace 
which  followed,  the  unnatural  alliance  with 
Austria,  with  its  disastrous  results,  indi- 
cated no  political  theory,  no  views  of  na- 
tional advantage,  but  depended  entirely  on 
the  interests  of  tbe  abandoned  companions 
of  tbe  king.  This  absolute  authority  was 
wielded  not  only  without  regard  to  public 
good,  hut  without  consideration  of  advan- 
tage to  himself.  The  illusion  which  bad 
BO  long  surrounded  the  crown  was  almost 
dissipated,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Versailles 
going  out  of  fashion  at  Paris.  Wisdom 
decorous  conduct  was  not  required  of 
Louis  XV. ;  he  might  have  continued  to  be 
profli^te  in  bis  private  life,  and  unprinci- 
pled in  policy,  without  offending  public 
opinion.  The  low  birth  of  Madame  d'E- 
tiolss  was  soon  forgiven  in  favour  of  her 
power  as  Madame  de  Pompadour  ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  tbe  king,  he  was  a  bigot  aa 
well  as  a  profligate,  and  all  the  sycophancy 
of  Voltaire  failed  to  modify  hia  instinctive 
aversion  to  philosophers.     The  literary 
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Bocietf  of  Poria  wu  becomiog  evety  dsjr 
more  powerful,  and  the  nobility,  even  the 
king's  own  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  added 
the  influence  of  their  ranlc  to  the  cnuae  of 
enlightenment  and  irreligion.  As  yet  they 
bad  no  desire  to  oppose  despotitm,  and 

Erobably  the  king  mignt  have  bribed  them 
y  judicious  treatment  to  postpone  their  at- 
tBcks  on  Christianity.  But  in  their  great 
task  of  reducing  theory  to  coincide  with 
practice,  the  insolent  hypocrisy  of  a  court 
which  supported  the  priests,  while  it  set 
all  morality  at  defiance,  was  necessarily 
an  intolerable  scandal.  Their  system  led 
them  to  attack  rather  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence than  the  abandoned  practice,  and  the 
pleasure  of  consistency  and  of  a  kind  of 
new-born    earnestness,    soon    united  the 

£  eater  part  of  the  Freni^h  aristocracy  in 
a  aasy  crusade  against  the  profession  of 
■  long-neglectrd  creed.  Prejudice  (les 
ft6ias€m)  lellan  easy  victim.  The  Jeauiti 
and  the  clergy  on  the  one  side  with  th( 
kiojg,  who  protected  them  ;  the  parliament 
and^their  Janaenist  pietists  and  miracle- 
mongers  on  the  other  ;  beaame  the  subjecl 
of  universal  contempt :  and  it  was  indig- 
nantly pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  the  weak- 
nesB  of  Louis,  tbet  the  influence  of  his  con- 
fessor bad  prevailed  over  that  of  his  mis- 
tress to  exclude  Voltaire  from  the  acade- 
my. Security  for  wise  government  or  for 
personal  liberty  was  not  as  yet  felt  to  be  i 
want.  Public  opinion  would  have  con 
demned  as  hypocrisy  a  domestic  and  or 
derly  life,  like  that  which  afterwardi 
brought  Louis  XVI.  into  contempt.  A 
free-thinking  mistress,  who  would  issue 
letirts  de  cachet  against  priests,  would  have 
given  universal  satisfaction.  The  moral 
and  sentimental  Marmonlel  dwells  touch- 
ingly  on  the  disappointment  of  bis  virtuous 
aspirations,  when  some  years  later,  his 
friend  Madame  de  Seran,  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  to  the  rank  of  favourite.  "I  had 
the  pleasure,"  he  says,  "  while  waiting  for 
tbe  result  of  her  private  interview  with  the 
king,  of  forming  castles  of  ambition  in  the 
air.  I  saw  the  young  countess  all-power- 
ful, the  king  and  court  at  her  feet,  all 
her  friends  loaded  with  favours;  myself 
honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  mis- 
tress, and  by  means  of  her  influencing  the 
king  to  do  whatever  good  I  wished.  It 
wan  the  most  beautiful  prospect  imagina- 
ble ('  il  n'y  avoit  rien  de  si  beau')."  Ws 
aremdebted  to  the  same  amusing  writer 
for  an  earlier  and  still  more  edifying  scene 
of  the  same  kind,  got  up  as  a  last  resource 
by  the  falling  minister  of  war,  D'Argen- 
■OD.    Npy,  the  right  of  the  king  to  impri- 


son his  aubjects  was  not  ooly  fully  eon- 
ceded,  but  connected  with  a  moral  obliga- 
tion which  rendered  it  incumbent  on  bim 
to  issue  a  leOrt  de  cachet  at  the  reqaest  of 
any  favoured  servant!  and  it  was  only 
some  peculiar  abuse  of  the  power  ^hics 
excited  public  indignation.  A.  literary 
diner  out,  the  same  whom  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  repeated  at  Madame  de  GreofirlD's 
table,  some  satirical  verses  which  a  dis- 
carded stage  composer  had  written  oa  the 
Duke  d'Aumont,  tne  director  of  tbe  saeniu 
plaiexTS.  Hearing  that  he  was  in  danger, 
be  went  to  theDuke  deCboiHu1,and  sati»- 
fled  him  that  he  was  innocent  of  composiiig 
the  satire.  "  I  believe  you,"  said  the  mi- 
nister, "but  the  duke  has  requeated  the 
king  to  grant  him  a  lellrt  de  cachet  in  con- 
sideration of  his  own  services,  and  of  those 
of  his  ancestors,  and  I  cannot  interfere.'' 
It  would  have  been  well  if  this  prerogative 
hod  never  led  to  any  thing  worse  than  Mar- 
montel's  residence  of  a  fortnight  in  the 
Bastilc. 

The  destruction  of  the  moral  inflaence 
of  the  court  was  completed  by  the  mea- 
sure which  most  clearly  proven  it  a  andis- 
puted  political  authority,  the  alliance 
with  Austria  which  led  to  the  war  of  1757. 
Tbe  King  of  Prussia,  by  his  military  repu- 
tation, by  his  literary  pretensions,  by  bis 
hostility  to  religion  (lea  pr^Jug^s),  and  by 
the  court  which  he  paid  to  Voltaire  and 
his  followers,  had  already  become  the 
hero  of  the  Parisian  saloons,  which  gov- 
erned public  opinion.  Fashion  for  ance 
supported  sound  policy.  Prussia  might 
be  a  useful  ally  against  Austria,  and  could 
not  be  a  dangerous  enemy.  Above  ell, 
the  country  required  an  interval  of  peace 
in  which  the  finances  might  recover  from 
the  disorder  of  the  last  war.  But  Kau- 
nitz  knew  the  weak  points  of  Versailles, 
and  showed  the  reigning  favourite  the  in- 
security of  her  tenure  of  power  in  time  of 
peace.  Tbe  virtnous  empress  conde* 
scended  to  write  an  autograph  letter  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and  the  Abb^ 
de  Bernes,  whom  tbe  mistress  had  for- 
merly employed  to  write  her  letters  to  the 
king,  was  raised  to  tbe  ministry  for  the 
express  purpose  of  signing  the  treaty, 
which  seemed  to  ensure  success  to  the 
schemes  of  Austria  and  Russia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France.  It  was,  perhaps,  well 
even  for  tbe  French  interest  that  Frede- 
rick's eflectual  defence  in  the  struggle 
which  has  immortalized  his  name,  pre- 
vented Austria  from  becoming  supreme  ia 
Germany,  and  the  Russian  dominion  from 
advancing  to  the  Oder.     Fiom  the  tioie 
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when,  BDticipatiiig  the  matortty  of  the 
schemes  of  the  enemy,  the  king  broke  into 
Saxony,  and  forced  the  elector's  army  to 
iiurrender  at  Pirns ;  while  ihe  wretched 
Briihl  looked  down  in  safety,  en  the  con- 
sequences of  his  purchased  iotrigues,  from 
(he  impregnable  heights  of  I^igstein ; 
throagh  all  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
war  to  his  final  desertion  by  his  only  ally, 
his  firmness  nererfailed  him.  One  day  de- 
feated, another  triumphant ;  while  Prussia 
was  taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  Czarina, 
end  while  Austrian  cavalry  were  ravaging 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  bivouack- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Berlin — stil)  keeping 
firm  hold  of  Saxony,  and  knowing  that  his 
army  was  his  kingdom,  he  trusted  to  the 
course  of  events  to  dissolve  the  coalition, 
and,  at  the  worst,  he  determined  to  perish 
with  the  power  whieh  he  had  created.  In 
his  utmost  distress,  bis  gaiety  never  for- 
sook him.  A  deserter  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  only  left  his  cause  when  it 
seemed  hopeless.  "Wait  till  the  end  of 
thJR  campaign,"  said  the  king,  "and  if 
things  do  not  mend,  I  will  then  desert  with 
yon." 

As  between  England  and  France,  al- 
tboogh  tbey  had  exebnnged  allies,  the 
war  was  virtually  a  continuation  of  the 
Isst.  But  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  had  left  no 
successor,  and  Pitt  eame  forth  to  call  out 
the  energies  of  bis  country.  However 
smsll  his  merit  may  have  been  in  the  ex- 
peditions which  he  planned,  he  had  the 
inesiiDiable  quality  of  confidence  in  him- 
■eir  and  the  nation.  It  wsa  better  to 
waste  money  in  frnitlesa  invasions  of 
Prance,  than  to  stand,  as  in  the  last  war, 
on  the  defensive  at  home-  The  people 
were  willing  (o  support  an  army  in  Ger- 
many, when  they  found  that  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand led  it  to  victory ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  coinciding  with  the  almost  in- 
credible advances  of  Olive  in  India,  once 
more  renewed  the  national  consciousness 
of  superiority  which  had  lain  dormant 
since  the  days  of  Marlborough.  Protest- 
BDiism  also  came  in  aupport  of  patriotism  ; 
for  all  Germany  felt  that  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  religion  was  at 
Blake;  and  the  enthusissm  of  England  for 
the  cause  <if  Frederick  was  redoubled, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Austrian  com- 
mander had  received  a  present  of  talis, 
manic  relics,  to  mark  the  special  favour  of 
thePope.  No  wonder  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  in  1763,  was  the  commenee- 
metit  of  the  well-deserved  unpopularity 
which  Bttended  George  III.  for  more  than 
twenty  years.    The  nation  saw  that  the 


honour  of  the  conntry  was  samfiead,  ancl 
the  opportunity  of  humbling  its  ancient 
enemy  throivn  away,  because  the  ill-taught 
and  obstinate  young  king,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Bute,  bsted  Frederick  as 
a  freethinker,  and  resented  as  an  encroach, 
ment  on  his  prerogative  the  transcendent 
superiority  of  Pitt.  The  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  day  were  not  sparing  in 
their  imputation  of  corruption  and  base- 
ness to  the  hated  Scotchmen  and  his  mas- 
ter ;  but,  for  once,  fiction  was  less  strange 
than  truth.  It  was  not  known  that  the 
last  operations  of  the  war  were  a  fraud  on 
both  sides ;  that  England,  with  a  stake  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  waa 
urging  Ftance  to  attack  her  own  general, 
Duke  Ferdinand,  and  complaining,  "You 
will  let  yourselves  be  beaten,  and  we  can- 
not make  peace,  we  shall  not  even  dare  to 
propose  it  to  parliament."  A  Frenchman, 
who  knew  the  state  of  the  national  resonr- 
ces,  might  more  easily  have  pardoned  hie 
government  for  their  conduct,  in  conse- 
quence  of  Lord  Bute's  remonstrance. 
"  As  soon  as  yon  receive  thisletter,"  wrote 
the  king  to  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  "yon 
will  pasi  the  Helda  and  attack  the  enemy, 
without  considering  whether  the  arnnge- 
menta  sre  suitable  ;  and  whatever  may  M 
the  success,  you  shall  not  he  responsible 
for  it."  "  The  letter  of  the  king,"  added 
the  minister,  "  is  too  formal  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  add  anything.  But  I  can 
tsU  you,  that  if  the  king's  army  should  be 
destroyed  to  the  last  man,  and  it  should 
become  necessary  for  me  to  levy  a  new 
one,  his  majesty  would  not  be  alarmed." 
Choiseul  mi?ht  well  be  proud  of  the  dip- 
lomattc  skiir  with  which  he  had  drawn 
Spain  into  the  war  in  time  to  share  in  the 
sacrifices  which  the  defeated  party  mnsf 
make.  He  might  also  think  himself  fortu- 
nate in  the  character  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  wiiom 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  charge  of 
Junius  that  he  was  influenced  by  bribes,  it 
destitute  of  all  probable  fotraaaticm.  In 
deserting  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  eveti 
volunteering  to  secure  a  part  of  his  domi' 
nions  to  Russia,  as  well  as  in  a  gene^I 
idiness  to  make  concessions  to  the  ene- 
my, he  could  hardly  exceed  the  wishes  of 
George  III.  and  Lord  Bute :  but  he  seems 
to  have  sacrificed  the  claims  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  grace  neculiarlv  bis  own.  The 
Dukede  Choiseul  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  English  garrisons  in  some  of  the 
sroalt  islands  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  related,  in  answer, 
the  explanation  which  Boeret,  *  wealthy 
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tr,  bad  given  him  of  the  enormouB 
axptonKa  which  he  had  incurred  in  fiiting 
np  H  houie  which  was  occaaJonally  hononr- 
ad  by  royal  visits.  "  II  is  indeed  expen- 
■ive,  hot  it  is  for  the  king."  "  In  the  same 
manner,"  he  continued,  "  I  say  to  you,  there 
■hall  be  no  garrison  in  the  islands  of  Mi- 
guelnn  and  St.  Pierre.  It  may  perhaps 
cost  me  my  head ;  «mu,  momieur,  c'ettpour 
Uroi." 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  perverted 
judgment  of  the  European  aristocracy,  that 
France  was  never  more  generally  admir- 
ed and  looked  up  to  than  during  its  lowest 
Kriod  of  pcditical  debaaement :  from  the 
ginning  of  the  seven  years'  war,  to  the 
death  of  Louie  XV.  The  feudal  splendour 
and  Inxnry  of  the  great  nobility  combined 
with  the  brilliant  reputation  of  the  literary 
circlea  which  met  at  the  tables  of  Hetve- 
tius  and  of  Holbaeb,  to  make  Paris  the  ac- 
knowledged capital  of  Europe.  It  united  ' 
the  oonvenience  of  old  nbuses  with  the' 
satiafaction  of  contempt  for  them.  Duke  ' 
Ferdinand  of  Brunawick,  and  his  nephew, ' 
the  celebrated  duke,  who  was  long  after-  i 
wnrds  bribed  or  beaten  by  Dumoariez,  al- 1 
ways  professed  to  regrst  their  position  as 
Germans.  *'Be  assured,"  said  the  hero  of: 
the  Ei^lisb  victory  of  Mindeo,  "  that  there : 
is  no  German,  however  noble  or  powerful, 
who  would  not  be  proud  to  serve  under  the , 
banner  of  France.  What  happinesi 
•erve  in  your  company  in  war,  and  to  live 
■t  Paris  in  time  of  peace  !"  Guetavus  III. 
of  Sweden,  and  Catherine  II.  of  Kussia, 
thought  a  correspondence  with  the  philo- 
sophic leaders  necaaaary  to  their  reputa- 
tion ;  and  Frederick  himself  maintained 
through  life,  the  contempt  with  which  his 
fathers  homely  tastes  had  unhappily  in- 
q>ir«d  him,  for  the  language  and  customa  of 
bis  native  coantry.  But  at  home,  the 
French  tfaemtelvea  were  beginning  to  form 
n  troor  judgment.  Familiarity,  and  the 
opportunity  of  looking  behind  the  scenes, 
woduoed  the  same  feelings  with  which 
Ualiana  formerly  regarded  the  Pope,  while 
oredulouB  ultra-montanes  trembled  at  faia 
aatborily.  While  Louia  aank  into  the  low- 
flat  depths  of  contempt,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  infamous  Du  Barry  raised  the  Duke 
d'AiguiUon  to  power  in  the  place  of  Choi- 
Mnl,  the  better  class  of  Frenchmen  were 
beginning  to  look  for  aome  principle  of  na- 
tional regmieration.  Political  economy, 
utilitaiianism,  Anglomania,  were  all  proofs 
of  the  sounder  and  whelesomer  feeling  of 
the  second  generation  of  philoHopherB. 
Those  who  were  sangiune,  hoped  for  re- 
gflimfttuHi  i  while  thoio  who  foand  tlieni- 


selves  et  ease,  thought  that  it  waa  already 
come,  because  religions  wars  aBd'peraecn- 
tion,  which  Voltaire  and  bia  disciples  al- 
ways represent  as  the  worst  efflicti<Mi  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  seemed  for  the 
time  to  be  at  an  end.  The  beat  proof  of  a 
Providence,  It  was  said,  is  that  under 
Louia  XV.  France  should  enjoy  pro^Mrity. 
If  the  fact  hod  been  true,  the  fairer  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  somewhat  diflereot. 
The  insuperable  difficulty  of  reform  con- 
sisted in  the  hold  which  the  principles  of 
tbe  upper  classes  had  taken  on  the  people. 
The  Revolution  showed  the  pattern  of  tbe 
Kichelieus  and  d'Aiguilloos  worked  in  a 
coarser  stuff.  But  before  the  result  was 
known,  it  was  right  and  natural  to  hope  the 
best,  and  even  to  over-estimate  the  casual 
advantaffes  which  resulted  from  the  con- 
flicts of  rival  niatesmen.  All  wise  and 
honest  men  rejoiced  when  Choiaeul  expel- 
led the  Jesuits ;  and  when  d'Aiguillon  and 
JIdaupeou  had  incurred  the  odinm  of  dea- 
troying  the  parliaments,  it  waa  justly  coa- 
sideied  a  grave  error  in  Louia  XVI.^  that 
,  by  the  advice  of  Manrepas  he  restored 
I  them.  The  unprovoked  attack  oa  England 
I  which  followed  Lafayette's  volunteer  ei- 
'  pedilion  to  America,  was  ultimately  more 
injuriouB  to  the  government  which  com- 
I  menced  it,  than  to  the  enemy  :  but  the  en- 
thusiasm for  supposed  popular  rights 
'  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  better  symp- 
.  torn  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation, 
than  the  wanton  indifference  to  bloodahed 
with  which  Belleisle  or  Bernes  had  plung- 
ed into  war.  Honest  men,  aucfa  aa  Turgot, 
Necker  and  Lafayette,  as  well  as  men  like 
Mirabeau,  of  mere  ability,  ware  prepared 
to  reform  many  of  the  abuses  which  op- 
pressed the  country.  But  to  this,  pQw« 
and  the  support  of  public  opinion  were  ne- 
cessary, nod  respect  for  authority  was  one 
of  the  superatilions  (lesprejuges)  which 
the  people  had  been  efiectu^y  taught  lo 
despise. 

la  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  ^int  of 
change  took  a  different  course.  The  ex- 
ample of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  reecnn- 
mended  by  his  great  reputation,  led  kings 
and  ministers  lo  reform,  by  removing  the 
impediments  which  checked  the  action  of 
absolute  government.  The  French  phi- 
losophers had  done  them  the  service  of 
making  chartered  privileges,  and  sacred 
fonndations,  contemptible  ;  and  althongh 
the  people  clung,  as  in  all  but  extraordi- 
nary occasiona  they  will  cling,  to  the 
ussges  of  their  anceators,  the  approbation 
of  those  who  guided  pnblic  opinion  snp- 
portod  ib»  tntiMnction  of  tha  oflutnliiiag 
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■  whieh  ctill  goT«m  a  gntt  put , 
of  coBtiDental  Europe.  FoidImI,  in  Portu- 
^1;  Chules  111.,  with  the  Biustanee  of 
Tanucci,  in  Naples;  and  afterwaids  of 
Aranda  in  Spain  j  acted  in  the  same  spiiit 
with  Gttstavna  III.,  when  he  overthrew  the 
Swedi&h  oligarcbv ;  and  with  Joseph  IL, 
in  his  unsuecessful  attempt  to  lenew  in  the 
honae  of  HMaburg  the  authority  of  the 
Franoonian  Emperors.  The  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits  was  equivalent  to  a  public 
declaration,  that  kings  were  no  more  to  be 
governed  by  confessors ;  and  the  general 
indifierence  to  established  institutioQa 
made  way  for  a  fitmef  and  more  practical, 
thoo^  less  gorgeous  system  of  monarchy. 
it  yet  remaios  to  be  seen  bow  far  human 
improvement  will  be  promoted  by  the 
theory  of  government,  which  Frederick 
exemplified,  and  Napoleon  carried  to  per- 
fection ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
to  nations  oppressed  by  obsolete  and  com. 
plicated  systems  of  power,  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  a  utilitarian  despotism,  offers,  for 
the  time,  relief. 

Of  all  the  kinga  and  statesmen  of  the 
eentury,  Schlosaei  appears  to  confine  bis 
admiration  almost  exclusively  to  the  King 
of  Pruaaia.  That  he  was  the  greatest  man 
of  his  time,  all  will  admit,  and  that  be  bad 
great  defects,  few  of  his  admirera  will 
deny.  .  When  we  consider  his  selfishness, 
hia  encouragement  of  profligate  French 
literature,  his  contempt  for  his  country- 
man, his  tyranny  to  the  Saxons,  his  puii- 
eipation  in  the  gigantic  wickedness  ol 
Russia  towards  Poland,  we  feel  inclined 
to  think  him  a  bad  man ;  as  we  mi^t  be 
.  led  to  doubt  hit  political  foresight  and 
wisdom,  by  some  of  his  financial  and  po- 
litical measures.  He  imported  financiers 
from  France,  to  introduce  into  hit  domi- 
nions the  universally  reprobated  system  of 
the  farms;  and  he  kepi  acconnt*  only  so 
far  aa  to  know  that  hia  receipts  exceeded 
his  expenditnre.  In  other  respects,  not- 
withatondiDg  the  ehange  of  circumstances, 
he  altered  none  of  the  official  arrange- 
ments of  his  father,  who  had  made  it  his 
chief  object  to  confine  his  ministers  to  the 
bnsiness  of  clerk^  asasecnrity  forhis  own 
absolnte  power.  His  absuidly  vexatious 
excise  regulations  were  the  natural  errors 
of  a  crude  politieal  economy }  but  it  seems 
to  bis  discredit  aa  a  statesman,  that  he  had 
reduced  the  whole  monarchy  so  com- 
pletely to  a  machine  whieh  do  one  bat 
himself  knew  how  to  set  in  motion,  th^t 
under  his  weak  and  indolent  successor  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  The 
Mcrct  dM^chea  of  Uirabtta  (torn  B^r 


lin,  where  he  was  residing  on  a  diploma- 
tic mission  at  the  time  of  the  great  king's 
death,  offer  a  lively  picture  of  the  helpless 
confusion  which  followed  the  removal  of 
the  presiding  hand.  But  it  is  safer  to 
liaten  to  the  judgment  of  bis  countrymen, 
and  to  look  at  great  tcsuUb.  Prussia  is 
still  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  the  spirit 
of  its  chief  founder  has  produced  many  of 
the  changes  which  be  neglected.  He  boa 
long  been  forgiven  by  Germans  for  de»- 
pising  tbem,  in  consideration  of  bis  having 
raised  them  above  the  contempt  of  others. 
If  he  was  selfish,  he  wasted  no  money  on 
luxury  or  pageantry,  but  sought  bis  own 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  which  he  devoted 
his  life.  As  compared  with  his  amiable 
contemporary,  Augustus  111.  of  Saxony, 
he  forcibly  exemplifies  the  universal  truth, 
that  a  merely  able  man  will  govern  belter 
than  a  merely  good  one.  The  general  tes- 
timony of  friends  and  enemies  is  seldom 
widely  mistaken  ;  and  it  may  guide  us  in 
our  judgment  to  remember,  that  in  1813, 
the  PruBsiana  contrasted  the  timid  vacil- 
lation of  their  court,  with  the  heroic 
vigour  of  Frederick ;  and  that  to  this  day, 
he  is  the  object  of  the  bittefest  malice  of 
all  the  Catholic  bigots  in  Europe. 

The  aame  feeling  of  German  patriotism, 
which  explains  Scblosser's  grateful  admi- 
ration of  Frederick,  accounta  for  the  regret 
with  which  be  regards  the  failure  of  the 
schemes  of  Joseph  II.  During  fifteen  years 
of  his  reign  as  Emperor,  he  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  authority  of  his  mother,  who 
retained  the  adminiatration  of  the  heredi- 
tary states  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  hia 
plans  of  reform  could,  under  any  circum- 
tances,  have  succeeded.  The  interests 
if  the  princes  of  the  empire  must  alwaya 
hare  united  tbem  against  an  attempt  to 
enlarge  the  imperial  prerogative ;  and 
even  if  France  had  heartily  supported  Aus- 
tria, the  power  of  a  German  League,  under 
a  leader  such  as  Frederick,  was  too  formi- 
dable to  be  defied  with  prudence.  Nor 
are  we  satisfied,  that  even  for  the  chance 
of  recovering  the  national  unity,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  for  Germany  to  support 
the  ambitious  policy  of  Joseph.  An  ac- 
complice in  the  partition  of  Poland,  be 
could  pretend  to  no  regard  for  natioiuil 
independence  ;  a  confederate  with  Cathe- 
rine in  the  Turkish  war,  he  was  guilty  of 
a  fatal  error  in  aggrandizing  his  most  for- 
midable neighbour  ;  and  the  universal  dis- 
like with  which  he  was  regarded  :  the  im- 
prudent disregard  for  popular  opinion, 
whioh  lost  him  the  Netaemndtj  and  m 
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ganenl,  the  bad  Moeflsi  of  his  projvcU  { 
prove  that  he  wai  nndanrTing  of  the  oon- 
fidence,  which  he  could  never  obtain. 
Hia  principles  of  Tegeneratioa  were  those 
of  his  age ;  involving  a  lemoTal  of  abusea 
by  a  disregard  to  rights,  and  e  leveUiog 
of  all  sabotdinate  ineqaalitiea,  to  leave 
free  room  for  the  aovBreign  authority  to 
a«t.  If  the  jurisdiotioD  of  the  imperial 
eourts  was  clogged  by  technicalities,  its 
forms  were  nevertheless  the  relics  of  thi 
old  constitution,  and  not  merely  the  im 
pedimenta  to  its  ener^.  The  principle  of 
adherence  to  forms  involved  die  tnainte- 
nanee  of  general  rules,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  sovereign; 
and  if  Joieph  had  sacceeded  in  establish- 
iog  bis  oirn  right  to  infiuenoe  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  his  success  would  have 
been  more  fatal  to  the  remains  of  a  cen- 
tral authority  in  the  empire,  than  even  his 
failure.  In  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna, 
as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  Ctiamber  at 
Wetzlar,  the  Emperor's  energetic  attempts 
at  innovation  were  defeated  by  the  invin- 
cible slowness  and  ingenuity  of  lawyers, 
whom  SchloHser  compares  to  Lord  Eldon; 
and  when  Joseph,  in  despair,  turned  his  at- 
tention  to  the'  extension  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  found  himself  controlled  by 
the  arms  and  preponderating  influence  of 
Frederick. 

The  influence  of  lawyers  in  Germany  ia 
with  SuhloBser  an  ever-recnrring  source 
of  indignation.  Whenever  an  act  of  spo- 
liation was  to  be  committed,  when  Frede- 
rick required  Silesia,  or  Charles  Albert 
Bohemia,  jurists  were  ever  ready  with  dt- 
ductiottt,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  rights 
of  the  claimant,  which  were  not  unlike 
the  documents  which  bad  of  old  preceded 
an  irruption  of  the  Flantagenets  into  Nor- 
mandy or  Aquitaine.  With  the  state  of 
justice  in  the  several  states  of  the  empire 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned ;  but  the 
general  tendency  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Imperial  Courts  appears  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  justice  and  good  government.  It  was, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  from  the  public 
law  of  Germany,  that  the  public  law  of 
Europe  arose.  The  mere  profession  of 
appealing  to  right  was  some  check  on  the 
unrestricted  use  of  force.  But  in  detail, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  proceedings  were  ai 
vexatious  as  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them  were  sometimes  singu- 
lar. 

There  is  no  portion  of  Schlosser'e  work 
more  raluabla  than  his  ineidental  notices 
of  the  ialenial  condition  of  the  Gennan 


ttatea,  e^eoiaUy  of  Baniin,  with  itn  wain 
itruffgles  against  the  hateful  dominion  of 
the  Jesuits ;  but  wa  are  unable  to  follow 
him  into  details,  or  even  to  entar  into 
a  general  ootlwe  of  the  history.  IVe 
must  pass  over  his  instructive  eammsry 
of  the  revolutions  of  Sweden,  and  his  for- 
cible description  of  the  aapaTall«led 
crimes  and  great  successes  in  Rsaeia. 
On  the  subject  of  England  he  is,  ae  it 
seems  to  us,  scarcely  nnprejudieed  ;  but 
we  are  well  aware  how  eaaity  a  bias  on 
the  other  side  may  arise  from  national  feel- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  sniramal 
adoption  by  German  writers  of  onr  cona- 
nion  division  of  Europe  into  England  and 
the  continent,  is,  we  believe,  the  iadex  of 
a  well-founded  belief,  that  onr  national 
character  ofiers  peculiar  diffieulties  to  a 
foreigner.  Nor  are  we  satisfied  that  the 
eSect  of  the  many  years  of  one-mded 
falsehood,  during  whieb  Napoleon  con- 
trolled the  press  of  Germany,  will  have 
worn  out  till  another  generation  has  paae- 
ed  away. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any 
general  defence  of  the  national  character 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  day.  It  may 
be  true  that  wa  aim  too  exclusively  at  the 
attainment  of  utilitarian  objects ;  it  is,  we 
believe,  certain,  that  public  opinion  ia 
hostile  to  independent  inquiry,  to  specn- 
lative  philosophy,  aud  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion,  which  seems,  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Socrates,  to  have  been 
considered  incompatible  with  free  politi- 
cal institutions.  The  vide  separation  of 
the  difierent  chisees  of  society,  the  syco- 
phantic deference  which  is  paid  to  rank, 
hava  been  long,  and  with  good  Tsason,  es- 
tablished among  ear  indigenous  common- 
places, and  we  cannot  complain  if  they  are 
reprobated  by  the  additional  anthoritf  of 
a  foreign  historian.  But  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  the  grounds  on  which 
Schlosier  hss  formed  his  judgment  of  the 
state  of  private  morals  ia  England.  The 
higher  classes  were,  in  the  middle  (rf  the 
last  century,  ai  he  jurily  obierves,  licen- 
tious end  dissipated ;  but,  he  adds,  they 
had  not  reached  the  same  height  of  profli- 
gacy with  the  Russian  nobility  of  thai 
time,  or  with  the  English  aristocracy  of 
the  present  day.  In  other  words,  the  nee 
from  which  Fielding  and  Smollet  drew 
their  charactera,  the  immediate  suecesson 
of  the  companiona  of  Ghartres  and  Besa 
Fielding,  were  better  than  the  English  no- 
bility of  the  present  day,  who  are  on  a 
level  with  sacb  men  as  Menzikoff  and  0^ 
loff;  with  ministers  who  ie«etTed  ibe 
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kaoat  without  loviog  oOutt  with  th«.  or- 
nameiUs  of  a  oourt  where  ampresHS  dnnk 
brandy  with  coip«r«ls,  «nd  where  a  efaaile 
woBian  wfts  kb  unfaeBid  of  >■  aa  hraeat 
man-  There  i»  more  plaasibiUty  perbep* 
in  the  auertion  that  the  punidwieiit  in- 
flicted on  thfl  rebels  of  17l5,  exceeded  in 
barbaiity  any  tonnenta  allowed  by  the 
crimuul  oodes  of  oiTiltzed  £urope>  Yet 
tho  diaguatiAg  acoeuoriea  of  execution 
for  high  tieaeoD  did  aot  commeBce  till 
life  wu  extinct ;  and  Sohloaaer  faims^f 
furniahsB  ua  with  abaedaat  examples  of 
ffir  more  cruel  punishmeBta.  Judicial 
lure  existed  in  lome  parts  of  Germany  till 
within  the  pretent  generation.  In  Ba- 
varia, onrioualy  refined  modes  of  execu- 
tion were  devised  after  the  seven  years' 
war.  Christian  VI.  of  Denmark  passed  a 
law  by  which  murdererB  wore  to  receive 
seventy-two  laBhea  a  week  for  nine  soc- 
ceaeive  weeks,  and  then  to  be  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel.  We  may  add  tiie 
weU-known  ease  of  Damien,  who,  in  1757, 
was  tortured  and  brt^en  on  tbo  wheel ; 
and  of  the  CheTalier  de  la  Barre,  who,  in 
1766,  waa,  for  an  alleged  blaB[^«my,  exe- 
eoted  at  the  we  of  seventeen,  afWr  under- 
going the  rack,  and  having  bis  tongue  cut 
out. 

We  willingly  admit  that  ^hlosser's 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  English  history 
is  both  extenBJve  and  minute.  He  quotes 
Lord  Brougham  and  Miss  Martineau  with 
his  usual  dispraise  ;  and  condescends  even 
to  bestow  a  few  sentences  of  contempt  on 
Uadame  D'Arblay's  diary.  There  are  a 
few  inaccuracicB  of  little  importance, which 
it  would  bo  desirable  to  correct  hereafter, 
as  they  ma^  confuse  a  carelesB  reader. 
Thus  Sir  Willuun  Howe,  the  brother  of 
.the  admiral,  is  called  Lord  Howe ;  Mr. 
Stuart  Mackenzie,  Lord  Stnart  Mackenzie ; 
and  Mr.  George  Grenville  receives  the  title 
of  Lord  Grenville,  which  was  first  created 
in  the  next  generation.  The  well-known 
Mrs.  Montague  of  Boswell  and  Madame 
D'Arblay,  becomes  Lady  Montague  ;  and 
from  this  triding  mistake,  an  erroneous  in- 
ference ia  drawn  of  the  superior  rank  of 
her  circle  to  that  of  Mrs.  Vesey.  There 
are  some  theoretical  conclusions,  which 
seem  to  involve  more  serious  errors. 

The  hisiorian  attributes  the  popularity 
of  Junius  to  hia  supposed  defence  of  the 
Saxon  rights  of  the  people,  against  the 
Norman  privileges  of  the  Unded  aristocra- 
cy {Jvnkerarutocratie.  SquxTtarehy).  Wo 
believe  the  Saxon  law  is  mentioned  only 
once  by  Junius,  when  he  compares  the  en- 
croacbmeDts  of  Norawn  lawyers  after  the 
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eonqaeat,  with  the  alleged  innovations  of 
Lord  Hanafield ;  bat  however  this  maybe, 
nothing  was  fnrthw  from  the  thonghts  of 
Jimiaa,  or  of  the  party  iriuch  he  repre- 
sMrt«d,  than  to  preach  down  the  land  in- 
teieai.  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Shel- 
bnme  always  appaided  to  the  oonntry  gen* 
tletaen  for  support,  againet  the  conit  and 
the  boroii|h.«wnefB.  Juniiu  himself  re- 
peatedly hmta,  that  his  sympathies  ale 
those  of  a  man  of  birth  and  station  ;  and 
he  finds  no  fault  with  Kr  William  Draper, 
when  he  eulogizes  Lord  Grauby,  for  giv- 
ing^  men  of  rank  and  fortune  a  prefarenee 
in  the  disposal  of  regiments.  The  great 
judge,  whom  he  so  bitterly  hated,  was  the 
creator  of  mercantile  law,  which  assuredly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  Saxon  code ; 
but  in  the  chief  attack  which  he  makes 
upon  him,  with  respect  to  the  admittance 
of  Eyre  to  bail,  he  draws  his  argument  at 
most  entirely  from  laws  enacted  since  the 
Conquest,  of  which  the  earliest  is  the  sta- 
tute of  Westminster,  passed  in  1275.  The 
modern  enthnsiasm  in  favour  of  the  Saxons 
belongs  not  to  the  time  of  Junius,  but  to 
the  age  of  M.  Thierry,  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  of  Lord  Dui^ 
bam. 

A  graver  error  seems  to  be  involved  in  . 
the  laoguBge  in  which  ScblosBcr  spenka  of 
the  legal  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  in 
1763,  for  libel.  The  popular  rejoicing  on 
the  occasion  of  hia  discharge  from  the 
Tower  is  represented  na  the  mistaken  tri- 
umph of  a  multitude,  whom  their  aristo- 
cracy had  cheated  out  of  sabstantial  free- 
dom, by  giving  them  specious  words  and 
legal  forms  instead.  To  this  we  answer 
without  hesitation,  that  the  inviolability  of 
legal  forms  is  the  true  test  of  constitntiou- 
al  liberty.  A  nation  which  disregards 
them  may  be  capable  of  a  successful  riot ; 
but  it  has  only  its  wishes,  not  its  rights  to 
struggle  for.  A  constitution  can  only  be 
said  to  exist,  when  it  is  impossible  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  the  people  without  en- 
trenching OR  some  legal  form ;  and  con- 
versely the  sound  instinct  of  Englishmen 
teaches  them,  that  freedom  is  in  danger 
when  lew  is  tampered  with.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  that  so  true  a  friend  to  liberty  can 
think  that  the  defeat  of  the  court,  and  the 
release  of  a  demagogue,  would  have  been 
a  worthier  cause  of  popular  rejoicing,  than 
the  assertion  of  a  principle  that  a  warrant 
must  apply  to  a  definite  person,  and  recite 
a  definite  crime  1  Lord  Camden  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  declared  that  Lord 
Egtemont  and  Lord  Halifax,  as  secretaries 
of  state,  were  limited  in  tluir  power  of 
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oommittfll  by  the  nmt  rales  whicb  bonnd 
a  simple  jaatice  of  the  peace ;  that  a  c;ene- 
ral  warrant  was  absolutely  void ;  and  that 
Wilkes  was  therefore  entitled  to  his  dis- 
char^.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  was  afterwards  entitled  to  compen- 
■ation  from  the  ministeTs  who  had  to- 
Btrained  his  liberty  ;  and  thus  justhie  was 
obtained  without  the  necessity  of  a  revo- 
lution; even  without  en  act  of  parliament; 
and  in  defiance  of  an  illenl  resolution 
adopted  by  both  Houses.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  assertion  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion,  which  should  hare  embodied  all  the 
Bights  of  Man,  woold  have  been  of  com- 
paratirely  little  value, 

If  we  are  right  in  considering  sueh  views 
as  these  mistaken,  the  error  is  one  into 
which  an  English  historian  would  not  be 
likely  to  fall ;  but  Schloaser's  position  and 
habits  of  thought  give  him  many  coanter- 
balancing  advantages.  He  is  apparently 
exempt  from  the  party  feeling  which  ex- 
presses itself  as  often  by  forced  candour 
as  by  zealous  advocacy;  and  he  greatly 
prefers  naked  truth  to  the  edifying  nse 
which  may  be  made  of  it.  He  expressly 
disclaims  the  power  of  graphic  and  objec- 
tive description,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
-  the  projection  of  the  writer  into  his  sub- 
ject by  assuming  the  feelings  and  spirit  of 
another  time  or  place.  Things  as  they 
appear  to  him,  not  as  they  might  have  ap- 
peared to  him  if  he-  had  witnessed  them, 
form  the  subject  of  his  work  ;  and  in  his 
account   of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 

fiolitical  portion  of  his  history,  he  uses  the 
anguage,  and  jodges  by  the  standards  of 
the  present  day.  The  general  severity 
and  frequent  bitterness  of  his  censures 
seem  to  us  to  arise  from  the  entire  and 
nnafiected  seriousness  with  which  he 
writes:  it  is  at  least  consistently  indis- 
criminate; Jesuits,  Pietists,  and  Encyclo- 
ptedists :  Jacobins  and  Doctrinaires ;  the 
careless  shallowness  of  Voltaire ;  the  su- 
percilious indificrence  of  Gothe  ;  Eogland 
with  its  narrowness ;  Germany  with  its 
inefficiency;  all  move  his  indignation  in 
turn,  because  they  all  seem  to  him  defec- 
tive in  moral  earnestness.  In  some  cases 
he  may  be  unintentionally  unjust,  but  it  is 
from  a  mistake  in  the  fact,  not  in  the  rule 
by  which  it  is  estimated.  He  neither 
thinks  big'oted  posiliveness  the  test  of  ear- 
nestness, nor  love  of  innovation  equivalent 
to  a  desire  for  improvement;  and  beholds 
men  responsible  for  wilful  ignorance,  as 
well  as  for  neglect  to  act  up  to  their 
knowledge.  In  England,  where  opinions, 
if  firmly  held,  are   supposed  to  justify 


themselves  and  their  pnetieal  remits,  we 
think  that  Schlosser'e  history  may  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  many  othera,  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  effect.  As  a  genemi  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  takes  up 
ground  which  has  not,  aa  far  aa  vra  know, 
been  pieoocnpied  bv  any  Bnglish  writer. 
In  approaehing  the  French  revolution  snd 
the  Wars  of  the  Empire,  the  hiatorian  will 
have  many  competitors.  What  hi*  eom- 
parative  auccess  may  be  it  is  not  tMceaaa- 
ry  to  anticipate  j  but  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  a  sufficient  histo.ry  embracing  the 
whole  of  that  time  still  remains  to  bo  writ- 


Art.  HI. — Oeorgb  HaawiaH.  Gtdiekttmnu 
Lebendigen,  mil  nner  Dedikatwn  an  dot 
Vtruorbttun,  (PoemaofaLivinglfan,  with 
sDedicationtotheDead.)  Zweite-Anflage. 
Zurich  und  Winterthur.     1841-2. 

Gboroe  Hsswbgh  comet  of  humble  parents 
in  Wurtembui^,  and  received  his  first  educa- 
tion at  one  of  the  state  schools,  in  Stuttgard, 
where  Strausa,  Idewald,  and  others,  got  their 
first  rudiments  of  lesiriing.  Subsequently,  be 
studied  at  Tubingen,  and  on  the  conGltwion 
of  his  University  course  was  thrown  npon  his 
own  resources  for  sabsislence.  He  became 
sub-editM  of  a  literary  journal  of  no  great 
mark — the  '  Europe' — of  which  A.  Lewald 
is  director,  and  ftirUier  occupied  himself  with 
translating  the  poems  of  Lamartine,  which  he 
rendered  in  the  author's  metre.  These  tran» 
lations  are  said  to  have  merit. 

In  the  midst  of  these  avocations  he  wsi 
called  upon  to  serve  his  lime  in  the  army; 
and  it  is  evident  that  bis  literary  laboun 
could  not  have  been  very  profitable  to  bim, 
lor  be  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
a  substitute,  and  his  ^rents  were  too  poor  to 
buy  his  exemption.  He  was,  moreover,  too 
proud,  or  too  timid,  to  address  himself  to  his 
friend* ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
poet  was  seized  upon,  one  unlucky  morning, 
by  a  squad  of  police,  and  carried  off— nirt  to 
prison — but  to  the  regimental  burocks,  where 
be  WBS  bidden  to  share  a  bed  with  a  brother 
recruit ;  somn  big  countryman,  fresh  from  the 
Schwartzwald. 

The  young  republican  wrote  off,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  to  his  friend  Lewald,  ts- 
suring  the  latter  that  he  would  ioMIibly  bug 
himself,  unless  he  was  released  from  priion 
within  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  On  tbi^ 
the  editor  of  the  '  Europe'  put  all  his  wits  to 
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'worb  in  behalf  of  the  intpmoned  bard ;  and,  in 
the  first  place,  mt  a  pbyaician'i  certificate,  by 
which  Herwe^  was  respited  from  the  bar- 
rack to  the  boepital ;  and,  finally,  waa  lucky 
*Dough  to  procnre  from  the  war  minister  an 
unlimited  Inve  of  abience  for  this  gifted 
and  refractory  recruit,  who  was  thut  enabled 
to  return  to  tke  peaceful  exercise  of  the  pen. 
Some  abort  time  afierwards,  as  ill-luck 
Would  hare  it,  Herwegh  was  at  a  public  ball, 
where  be  qoarrelled  with  an  officer  present, 
and  R  challenge  waa  the  consequence  of  their 
dispute.  But  the  officer,  as  it  happened,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  that  very  regiment  of  which 
George  Herwegh  was  a  private  on  leave  of 
absenco:  bis  leave  was  immediately  with- 
drawn, and  he  waa  ordered  to  join  his  ref- 
luent the  veij  next  day. 
-  But  one  niglit,  and  half  a  bed  with  the  big 
Scfa&rtzwalder,  lud  been  enough  for  the  poet, 
and  h«  preferred  to  rieep  in  some  free  republi- 
ican  solitude,  rather  thui  in  that  odious  com- 
pany and  barrack.  The  Swiss  frontier  is  not 
more  Uiaa  fbu^and- twenty  hoars  distance  from 
Stuttgart ;  so  the  young  man  quitted  the  fines 
^tris  and  dulcia  arva  of  Wartemberg,  and 
was  in  Switzerland  on  the  very  day  when 
they  were  looking  out  fat  him  at  his  regi- 
ment No  doubt  the  lieutenant  waa  much 
disappmnted,  and  that  Herwegh's  name  still 
figures  on  tiie  regimental  lists,  with  a  *D' 
before  it 

-  He  sot  woik  upcMi  a  joumal,  called  the 
^  Volkiballe,'  published  by  Dr.  Wirth,  at  Bel- 
▼eue,  near  Constance,  but  soon  quitted  that 
paper,  and  established  himself  at  Zarich, 
where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  poeti- 
cal composition,  and  where  the  first  edition 
of  his  '  Gedichte  eines  Lebendigen'  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  book  met  with  the  most  extraordinary 
succch:  two  editions  were  sold  in  the  cDunerf 
the  first  year,  and  his  publisher  then  made  him 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  published  by  the  Ibrmer 
with  indifferent  success  up  to  that  period,  and 
called  the  '  Deutsche  Bothe  in  der  Scfaweiz' 
(The  Qerman  Messenger  in  Switzerland). 
Herwegh,  accepting  this  post,  determined  to 
go  into  Germany,  to  seek  for  contributors  and 
subfcribera. 

'  Then  commenced  for  the  young  poet  such 
a  seriea  of  triumphs  and  succcmcs,  as  never 
yonogpoet  enjoyed  before.  Toasts,  meetings, 
ball^tanqnets,  saluted  him  everywhere;  and, 
in  Berlin,  especially,  the  applause  with  which 
he  was  greeted  was  unbounded.  All  Berim 
was  Jbu  about  him,  as  it  bad  been  of  Liszt 
three  months  before,  and  of  Bt^eandMadUe. 
Sontag  a  doaen  yeara  ago.  Nor  were  the 
triumphs  of  Geoi^  Herwegh  altogether  so 
unnibstantial  aa  tlraae  of  some  other  literary 
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lions  have  been  ;  for,  our  informant  states,  a 
young,  rich,  and  handsome  Berlinerinn  be- 
came desperately  enamoured  of  the  republi- 
can bard,  and  is  now  a  rich,  handsome,  and 
happy  republican  bard's  wife.  Royalty  itself 
condescended  to  catch  the  infection  ofenlhu- 
sresm,  and  hence  took  place  that  famous  inters 
view  between  the  king  and  the  port,  whereof 
the  Qerman  papers  have  tatked  so  much. 
His  majesty  probably  expected  to  convert  the 
disciple  of  republicanism,  as  bis  well-known 
discourse  indicates  j  for,  likening  the  young 
missionary  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  (indeed  we  know 
not  why]  be  said  he  would  find  hisDamaacua 
somewhere:  meaning  that  his  convenian 
would  one  day  happen,  when  no  doubt  bb 
name  would  be  changed  from  Herwegh  to 
Von  Herwegh. 

But  Herwegh  still  remains  uncraiveTted, 
although  the  courtiers  say  that  his  presence 
before  Majesty  had  a  prodigious  eflect  upon 
him,  and  that  the  republican  lion  became  ex- 
ceedingly mild  and  abashed  in  presence  of  the 
awful  royal  animal. 

To  disprove  in  a  manner  this  charge  against 
hia  courage  and  constancy,  Herwegh  wrote 
the  fomous  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
'LeipzigerAllgemeine  Zeitung;'  whereof  the 
King  of  Prussia  instantly  interdicted  the  sale 
in  his  majesty's  dominions.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  that  well-conducted  paper,  which  is 
liberal  in  its  tendency,  and  manly  in  its  tone, 
had  already  awakened  the  royal  solicitude, 
before  Herwegh's  missive  appeared  in  it :  at 
least,  other  journals,  Ruge's  '  Jabrbuch,*  for 
instance,  and  the  '  Rheinische  Zeitung,'  have 
been  abolished  and  interdicted,  although  Her- 
wegh's name  does  not  appear  among  their 
contributors. 

Such,  we  are  given  to  understand  (by  a 
countryman  and  very  warm  admirer  rtf  the 
author  who  neither  knows,  nor,  we  fear,  will 
approve  of  our  criticisms  on  his  friend),  have 
been  our  young  author's  atitlcidmt.  Hia 
opinions  cannot,  of  course,  be  very  precisely 
formalized  in  verse ;  but  we  gather  from  a 
perusal  of  his  volume,  that  they  are  of  the 
strongest  republican  kind.  His  haired  0[ 
priests  is  intense.  He  says,  'their  templea 
are  shut  for  him,'  and  falls  on  them,  whenever 
they  come  in  his  way,  with  bitter  epithets  of 
scorn.  Kings  he  has  in  similar  abfawrence, 
and,  finally  he  detaata  Frenchmen  and  Coa- 
■acks,  as,  perhaps,  a  hearty  German  should. 
'  Woe  to  him,'  cries  the  young  bard,  '  who 
truats  prematurely  the  son  of  the  Frank.  He 
brings  our  bride  boek,  but  it  is  when  he  u  tired 
of  kisnng  her.'  By  which  Uie  poet  raeana^ 
no  doubt,  that  the  Oemnnu  are  to  work  oat 
their  own  freedom. 

The  general  rinng  against  priHis  ud  mia^ 
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archibeforetellito  bo  my  close  at  hand,  and 
hia  Terses  abound  with  numberless  allusians  to 
that  event.  'Tear  the  creeses  &om  the  earth 
(says  he,  in  pursuance  of  his  double  purpose)* 
— tear  up  the  cromea ;  they  shall  all  be  turned 
into  swordi,  and  God  in  neaven  will  pardon 
the  deed.  Cease,  ye  bards,  to  sweat  at 
Teiaes  J  od  tbe  anvil  lay  the  iron ;  Saviour 
i^all  the  iron  be.'  He,  for  bis  part,  will  no 
longer  remain  as  of  old,  '  and  pass  the  hours 
miiut  idle  flowers,  with  beautv  near  bim — to 
battle  ranks  a  charger's  flanks,  henceforth  shall 

bear  himf. Henceforth  he'll  have  no  music 

•ave  the  trumpet's  ringing.  Be  je  free  men, 
0  bards,  and  tnsn  resume  your  singing.'  He 
will  write  no  more  ;  he  will  go  into  the 
tbnxig  of  the  bravest,  where  action  calls  him. 
'  Hoi'  bring  me  banners  here!'  concludes  tha 
poet,  in  the  verses  from  which  we  quote- 
It  will  be  seen  that,  though  Heiwegb,  the 
man,  is  disinclined  to  military  service,  Her- 
wegb,  the  poet,  has  a  great  appetite  for  war } 
and  indeea  it  is  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor 
twenty  times,  that  tbe  sentiment  ia  uttered  in 
the  course  of  his  aongs :  but  the  shout  '  To 
arms  I'  is  repeated  almost  ad  nauseam,  and 
the  poets  are  ceaselessly  enjoined  to  give  up 
their  guitars  for  battle-axes.. 

One  may,  in  the  first  place,  quarrel  with 
the  doctrine — from  a  £nn  belief  that  throat- 
cutting  never  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom 
much,  that  leaden  types  are  better  than  leaden 
bulled  and  that  five  hundred  tons  of  iron 
hanmiered  into  swords  will  not  further  liberty 
•o  much  as  tbe  same  quantity  of  metal  laid 
out  into  railroads — but  It  u  not  of  M.  Her- 
wegh'spglitics  that  we  are  anxious  to  speak, 
•0  much  as  of  the  quality  of  his  poetry,  and 
of  his  turn  of  miod.  -He  is  very  young  yet, 
very  much  intoucated  by  his  success  j  and 
tbe  egotism,  consequent  on  it,  is  quite  ludi- 
crously manifested  in  his  book.  Id  those  vi- 
nonary  combats  which  be  Jbretells,he  himself 
is  made  to  bear  a  very  considerable  share. 
He  warns  bis  love,  (what  poet  is  without 
onel)  that  be  must  leave  her,  and  that  a  du- 
bious fate  awaits  him.      He  prophesies  a 


•  BeiEi  dia  Kreiut  am  der  Erden, 
Alle  sollen  Gch«erter  verden, 
Gott  im  Rimmd  winl'i  verzeibn. 
IiBSSt  oh  lasit  das  Terseschweuseo, 
Anf  den  Amboa  le^  das  Eisen, 
HeUand  scdl  das  Eises,  s^T"  ' 

t  NkhinehrinBhuBenliigdnmdelit 
leh  liegen  aaf  der  Wadit, 
Ineinei  Streitbengst's  BuitelB  mdeht 
Ich  wiegen  oiieh  car  Schlaelit. 

Lsnt  endlicb  dss  Ocleier  •ej'u 
Dad  Tdlut  die  Tronunel  nnr ; 

Dei  Deutscher  mnu  ent  fxcicr  scfn, 
Da&n  My  er  TroabMlonr. 


'Tbermoi^lB,  and  laaay  «  mtta  m  tJae 
shade,'  for  hioiself  and  his  broUier  wurion; 
calls  himself  an  eagle  (he  is  very  fond  of 
lituting  comparisons  between  hun«elf  and 
that  royal  bird  ) ;  he  says  the  eagU  will  be 
captured,  nay,  that  its  fate  may  be  still  mar* 
summary  and  pathetic,  and  that  im  may  &11 
under  some  tyrant's  arrow,  as  well  ai  be  iii»- 
prisoaed  in  his  cage. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  Oerman  cafcit^ 
for  belief-  Go  to  a  tbeatrt  to  a  dismal  comedy 
of  Kotzebue,  and  you  will  see  the  vbcds 
house  in  tears:  the  noble  ladies  in  thfeir  ex- 
elusive  tier  of  boxes,  the  citizens'  wivea  o^ 
poute,  th«  officers  sobhing  in  the  orchestra, 
the  bourgeois  and  students  whimpering  in  the 
piL  The  faith  is  marvellous;  and  Itv  all 
sorts  of  imaginary  woes  tbe  easy  tean  ars 
ever  ready  to  gush.  All  the  romencefl  of  sU 
lan^agesare  read  and  wept  over:  Esmeralda, 
Smike,  tbe  Flowei-giri  of  Pompeii :  oay,  b^ 
roines  who  have  discoursed  originally  io  Chi- 
nese  or  Sanskrit  find  ready  translators  to  vsr^ 
detiiscAea  (bedutch)  their  histcries,  and  in 
the  German  fons  laciymarum  an  abundant 
measure  of  sympathy- 
There  is  a  liteiaty  paper  publidied  at  Ber- 
lin (we  believe  the  '  Morgenblatt'),  which 
was  mentioned  some  time  ago^  by  a  quarterly 
reviewer,  as  having  prefixed  to  a  notice  upon 
the  work  of  an  English  author,  the  author's 
name  inscribed  in  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The 
quarterly  reviewer  cried  out  against  tbe  pro- 
priety of  such  a  distinction  for  the  writer  in 
question ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  was  no  distinction 
at  all.  It  is  a  stereotype  wreath  in  which 
every  writer's  name  is  enclosed.  And  ao 
with  the  German  public,  there  is  a  ciown  of 
laurel  for  everybody.  "The  plentiful  growth 
of  that  German  evei^reen  roust  be  borne  in 
mind,  when  we  consider  how  it  has  come  to 
adorn  ao  many  heads  so  profusely ;  and  we 
fear  it  is  not  by  his  crowns  that  wa  must 
judee  of  M.  Herwegh's  merits. 

Let  this  most  easy  and  catholic  charity  lo» 
be  kept  in  view,  when  we  conuder  the  unde- 
niable popularity  which  the  poet  has  had ; 
for  if  such  feme  as  hs  has  undeniably  won, 
were  only  sparingly  dealt  out,  and  awarded 
in  a  few  rare  cases,  one  might  be  led  to  think 
that  the  opinions  advocated  in  his  five  editions, 
had  a  corresponding  number  of  believers  ia 
the  country,  and  tbat  Germany  was  cm  tha 
eve  of  republicanism.  But  if  we  consider 
what  olhtr  populsrilies  there  have  been  in 
the  country ;  and  how  they  have  risen  and 
fallen ;  ana  round  what  sort  of  brows,  repuU 
lican,  monarchical,  destructive,  conservative, 
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tMCptic,  angeKe,  ntyric,  mjiric,  that  euf 
laurel  wrewi  will  fit;  we  need  not  alarm 
ouraelrea  preniBtarely  with  regard  to  a  Ger- 
man rerolutio)!.  The  pnblic  oaa  diicoTered 
k  wild  Toong  man  who  rings  in  what  is  fbap- 
pilr)  a  new  atyle ;  and  if  they  flock  to  lirten 
'a  bun,  if"       ■  ■  -       ■ 


Gonat  at  b 


not,  let  us  hope,  ao  much  on  bc- 
'M  opinitHU,  as  oa  account  of  their 
I.  Tliej  bare  been  listening  hitherto 
to  BTtiita,  sperulaton,  philoaophers ;  here  ap- 
pean  an  author  of  qaite  a  diflvrent  natnre, 
mnd  (bey  rush  to  the  new  exhibitor.  There 
waa — (this  ii  a  very  uncomplimentary  and  h- 
miliar  iUmtrationy— -Ihere  wu  a  man  hanged 
when  the  writer  of  this  wai  at  college,  and 
tlist  iDoming  all  the  lecture-rooms  were  de- 
Mfted. 

Indeed,  we  must,  than,  think  that  it  is  the 
coarsest  uid  worst  part  of  U .  Herwegh's  ge- 
nius which  has  occanoned  his  popularity,  and 
tbat  but  for  his  ferocious  deacriptuHis  of  blood 
and  slaiighler,  be  might  hare  written  twice 
M  well  and  been  twice  as  mncfa  a  republican, 
Mid  yet  scarcely  fxind  an  admirer.  And,  for 
our  porta,  these  dark  prophecies  and  sangui- 
nary images  have  excited  in  our  minds  any- 
thing but  a  feeling  of  terror.  The  man  is  not 
in  the  ilighteat  d^m,  as  we  take  it,  a  hero 
or  a  marQrr,  ot  an  e^le,  or  a  Spartan ;  nor  is 
his  viidence  as  likely  to  make  an  imprenioo 
in  this  phlegmatic  country  as  it  may  have 
caused  to  our  neighboura,  who  are  more  easi- 
ly moved.  There  is  scarce  so  much  sedition 
in  his  poems  as  can  be  bought  for  fouipence 
in  a  Chartist  newspaper  j  and  not  more  irre- 
ligioD  than  might  hare  been  read  the  other 
day  in  Holywell-street,  until  Mr.  Bruce 
('  turning  his  cross  into  a  sword,'  as  our  poet 
has  it)  assaulted  the  obnoxious  print-shop.  It 
may  be  true,  that  one  day,  as  Herwegh  sings, 
mankind  sball  be  so  pure  as  to  form  an  uni- 
versal priesthood;  and  tw«ity  years  ago  a 
lad  rising  at  an  university  debating  club,  and 
proclaimmg  that  event  as  immineDt,  might 
possibly  have  been  applauded  by  aome  young 
philosophen  present.  But  the  razor  crops  c& 
a  number  of  thoce  fancies  which  beset  '  the 
growing  boy.'  ,X>o  we  travel  'further  from 
the  But'  as  we  grow  old  1  Please  Heaven, 
not  a  jot.  In  youth  or  in  age,  an  honest  man 
if  DO  nearer  or  farther  from  the  sun :  but  be 
if  not  ao  restless  after  a  time :  and  finding  the 
world  not  altogether  so  bad,  nor  bimself  so 
gifted,  leaves  off  alraaing  the  one  too  much, 
and  admiring  the  other,  and  ao  stays  quiet, 
and  hopes  calmly  fiv  better  tlungs. 

This  if  what  our  fiery  young  bard  calls  tn- 
difierence,  and  it  provokes  greatly  his  restlea^ 
generous,  eager  spirit  He  opena  his  book 
with  an  oniTaugbt  on  Prince  Puckler,  the 
'  Verstorbene,'  mi  lashea  him  gallantljr  (ot 


hia  weariness  of  life,  his  selfishneaa,  and  hia 
affectation  of  rouene.  The  satire  applies  to 
a  school  of  German  poets,  who,  it  u  said, 
have  profited  by  it  j  and  the  intelligeot  friend, 
from  whom  we  bad  our  account  ttf  Herwegh's 
private  life,  says,  tbat  bis  poetic  influence  has 
been  of  uae  in  checking  the  sickly '  Semilasso' 
style  ;  and  that  the  young  Germans  are  now 
following  a  heartier  and  healthier  mode  of 
thought. 

He  n^  be  the  destroyer  of  t  prevalent 
cant  or  aflectation,  but  can  it  be  tbat  Herwegji 
is  the  founder  and  father (^ascbooH  Surefy 
a  young  man  of  dx-Bnd-tw6nty,  wbo  is  no 
great  acholar,  no  great  poet,  can  hardly  be  a 
chef-d'icale  in  a  country  where  learning  and 
poetic  genius  are  both  so  remarkable.  We 
would  hardly  set  Tom  Dibdin  to  prewde  ovct 
a  British  poetic  academy,  although,  perhaps, 
during  the  war  dme,  no  man's  stmgs  were 
more  generally  sung  and  rapturously  encored. 
'  The  British  Qrenediers'  is  as  exciting  to  an 
Eoglishman  as  any  war-song  in  our  language ; 
but  we  should  hardly  have  made  a  laureat  of 
the  wKter. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  remembered 
in  AI.  Herw^h's  favour.  That- as 'The 
British  Grenadiers,'  a  very  humble  and  ordi* 
nary  piece  of  poetry,  does  undeniably  excite 
warlike  slid  delightful  emotions  in  the  English 
mind;  and  if  handed  over  to  a  foreigner, 
although  the  Utter  were  quite  conversant  with 
our  tongue,  would  probably  call  forth  froin 
him  no  enthusiasm  whatever:  ao  we  may 
lose  a  great  deal  tit  the  local  ailnaioQS  which 
make  Herw^b's  ballads  predooa,  and  cause 
them  to  ring  in  the  souls  of  bis  German  act- 
roirers. 

Hera  is  one  of  bis  ballads,  which  fonnf  a 
sort  erf'  key  to  hia  politics  and  poetry. 

DAS  LIRD  VOH  Husa. 

Wohlauf!  wohtauf!  Qber  Berg  nad  Floss 

Dem  Moreenroi  entfregen  1 
Dem  ireaen  Weib  deo  letzten  Suss 

Und  dann  zum  trenen  D^en ! 


Und  wolleu  e 

Die  Liebe  kann  una  helfen  nicbt. 

Die  Liebe  nicht  enetten, 
Halt'  du,  0  H&ss !  dein  jtingst  gaiiokt, 

Biieh  du,  0  Hasa,  die  Ketten  ! 
Und  wo  es  noch  Tyrannen  gi^t 

Da  lasat'  uns  keck  ei ' 


Und  wollea  endlicb  hassen ! 

Wer  Dock  etn  Herz  besftz,  dem  8otl\ 

Im  Hasse  nor  Sich  riihren ; 
Alhkbciall  ist  ddms  Hola 

Una  mare  OlatsaaoliflMB) 

b.C.OOgIC 
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Die  ifar  die  n«theit  noeh  rerUiebt 
Siufl  dotch  die  Deuuchen  Sinssen- 

Wii  baben  lang  wmag  geliebt 
tJDd  wollen  endlicb  hassen  t 

Bekamofet  rie  ohn  Unterlaai 

Ces  T^Tamiei  auf  Erdeo ; 
Uod  beiliget  wird  ansre  Ham 

Ale  UDsere  Liebe  weiden ,' 
Bis  uoare  Hand,  in  Ascbe  siiebt 

Soil  sie  vom  Schwerl  nicbt  lasaen. 
Wir  habra  lang-eenug  geliebl 

Und  wallea  endlicb  hasseD  ! 

TBX    BONO    OF   BLTJOD. 

Brave  aoldier,  kin  ihe  imttr  wife. 

And  diaw  the  tnut;  blade ! 
Tben  tuni  ye  lo  the  leddeoiog  eaet. 

In  beedoin'e  cauce  anayed ; 
Till  deaih  bLbII  part  (be  blade  end  hand. 

They  may  aot  serrate : 
We've  praclised  lonng  long  eooogh, 

And  cone  at  length  to  wie  1 

To  tight  HI  and  to  reacoe  «a 

Hath  love  euayed  in  vain; 
0  Hate!  proclaim  thy  jndgment-day 

And  break  oar  bonds  in  twain. 
As  long  aa  ever  tyrants  lait 

Om  task  ihall  not  idrnte: 


HeoceToTth  let  evaiy  heart  that  beats 

With  hate  alone  be  beating — 
Look  round!  what  piles  of  roiien  sticks 

Will  keep  the  flame  a  heating-" 
As  many  as  are  free  and  datv 

From  street  to  street  ko  say't; 
WeVe  pnctiMd  kmng  Fong  eooD^. 

And  come  at  length  to  hmie  ! 

Fight  tyranny,  while  tyranny 

The  trampled  earth  above  is ; 
And  holier  will  our  hatred  be, 

Far  holier  than  onr  love  i& 
Till  death  shall  part  the  blade  and  hand. 

They  may  not  separate : 
We've  practised  loving  long  enongh, 

Let's  come  at  last  to  hate ! 

The  Oennui  reader  bu  no  need  to  be  told 
tbat  the  spirit  irf  this  rude  hearty  song  has 
onptxated  in  the  accompanying  English  ver- 
noD.  '  Wir  habeu  lang  genug  geliebt  und 
wollen  endlicb  bassen'  are  gailant  fierce  lines 
of  obloquy ;  and  tbe  hissing  of  the  word 
hautn,  as  well  as  the  rattle  and  spirit  of  tbe 
double  rhyme,  are  not  to  be  bad  in  English, 
when  tbe  vuaifier  bai  but  a  poor  stodi  of 
diasrllabic  rhymes. 

But  with  the  exeeplimi  of  the  words  '  uber 
Bieig  nnd  Floss,'  which  mean  over  mount  and 
stream,  but  which  for  tbe  rhyme's  sake  have 
been  perretted  into  'in  freedom's  cause 
amve^'  tbe  sense  is  pretty  similar;  and  the 
public  will  no  doubt  allow  that  then  is  do 
great  poiticoof  this  quality  in  the  ballad-  Nor 


ii  there  any  Tariety  of  ihougfat.  '  Lore  can- 
ngt  help  us;  love  cannot  leacue  ua;  dowa 
with  tyrants.'  Uany  a  set  of  cooainntora 
have  aung  such  a  ditty  on  tbe  theatrical  bowdi, 
and  so  shouting  '  Death  I'  have  inarched  tf 
with  tin  battle-axes  to  drink  imall  beer  in  the 
ilipe.  * 

The  re/rotn,  however,  is  admirable.  The 
scmg  was  written  upon  it  evidently.  Otbei 
men  have  written  aoDgs  in  the  worid  beaides 
George  Herwegb,  and  know  tha  value  of 
those  duhing  sounding  rbymea.  But  though 
such  may  pass  muster  cm  the  boaidsaCxeaud, 
great  Fobtb  are  in  tbe  hnhit  of  pndoung  dif- 
ferent kind  of  wares.  The  very  fint  ^oem, 
with  its  antithetic  title,  "  From  the  livuw  to 
tbe  dead,"  contrasting  Uie  "  Lebmdige*  Hci^ 
wegb  with  the  '  Verstorbene'  Muskau,  bad  a 
touch  of  the  theatre  and  the  rirals,  which  led 
(me  to  be  wspioious  as  to  tbe  quality  of  the 
book. 

We  now  come  to  another  poem,  in  which 
maityrdom,  repuhUcanism,  deattuctittt  <rf 
priesthood,  and  other  favourite  doctrines  of 
the  youiq;  bud,  are  given. 

lUBDf. 

Schant  der  Scone  anfentehn ! 
Sirahlend  blickt  sie  in  die  Bunde— 
Stmhlend,  wie  zur  ersten  Siunde 
Und  hat  viele  Jabre  Leid  gesehn. 

Wie's  anch  StGrme,  ballet  Stand 
Junge  Heizen  unverdnHsen, 
Der  ihn  einstens  angcgoasen 
Hat  den  Qeisl  nns  abminal  genndL 

Bald  erscballt  nach  Oat  und  Wcat 
Jubel  Million  entduie, 
Freiheit  heiest  der  rente  EOnig, 
Und  sein  Reich  bteibt  ewig  FelsraresL 

"Nimmeraehwingt  inimsrem  Hans 
Dei  Koeake  saine  Knute, 
Unsre  Deutsche  Zanberruthe 
Sclsgt  noch  manchen  goldnen  Frtihling  an. 

Jange  RsTzec  nnverzagl! 
Bald  encheini-der  nene  Tadler 
Der  Meseias,  der  die  KaOfer, 
Und  Verkaltfer  aus  den  Tempel  jagt. 

Und  die  Gc>tter  nichl  allrio— 
Schon  der  rnenseh  wird  heileg  leben; 
PriM/ernur  mrd'i fO-rder gebtn 
Und  hein  Late  mtAr  atif  Erde  leyn. 


Und  man  sireut  ibro  heine  Pali  _  __ 
Der  MesBias  kommt  mit  Sehwerter-1 


ter-klang. 


*  This  stuisa  i>  quite  beyond  tbe  powera  of  ihc 
translator,  mod  indeed  has  been  shown  to  a  Germu 
fKend,  who  confesses  that  he  is  at  a  toss  rvguSaf 
the  maaniag  of  the  last  Has. . 


.Coo^^lc 


Chorgt  Hmn^'i  Pa«m. 


XiSMt  dwiadb  Wkiditinnt  tputea, 
Uoier  wut«t  Th«nnaprlen, 
Penei— and  in  MlwtWa  louichaa  Gnb. 


Behold,  when  the  red  tun  appears, 
He  ahineih  as  bright  in  hia  *talioa. 
As  he  shone  oo  his  day  of  creaiion. 

Ere  he  looked  oa  the  woes  of  loog  years. 

2. 
Yoang  hearts  be  ft,  sieadf  and  bold, 
CoafrDDt  ye  the  tempest  uadaunted. 
For  he  who  the  Spirit  has  gtant«l 


Is  with  us  today  as  of  old. 


For  the  last  of  all  kings,  make  ye  way, 
A  million  glad  voices  proclaim  his 
Aratar,  and  Fieeddic  nis  name  is, 

And  boaadteas  and  endless  his  sway. 


Have  courage,  young  hearts,  never  (alter ! 
He  comes  to  the  temple's  high  places. 
The  mighty  Messiah  who  chases 

The  sellers  and  buyers  from  the  altar. 
5. 

And  not  only  Heaven  as  t£  yt»e. 
But  earth  shall  be  pure  and  divine. 
One  priesthood  man's  sanctified  line. 

And  laymen  amoog  as  no  more ! 


Hake  way  for  our  Saviour  and  Lord ; 
It  is  not  with  hymns  that  we  greet  him. 
It  is  not  with  psalms  that  we  meet  him, 

But  he  comes  with  the  clang  of  the  sword- 


Then  bards,  lay  aside  for  the  bhtde. 
The  harp  and  its  idle  diversions: 
Tbermopyltt  waits  lot  our  Persians, 

And  many  a  grave  in  the  shade ! 

If  after  hsving  tmnslated  the  above  poem 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  may  venture 
upoo  still  fiutber  cruellies  to  it,  end  critidse 
it,  we  think  the  reader  will  a^ree  with  us,  that 
though  there  is  coosiderable  energy  of  words 
and  fig^ures  in  the  ode, — much  blue  lights  and 
fierce  grouping, — the  thoughts  are  here,  too, 
exceedingly  rare,  and  the  constriiction  of  the 
poem  very  careless.  The  new  Divinity,  who 
If  to  end  the  woes  of  the  world,  is  compared 
to  the  Baptis^  and  to  another  character  still 
more  sacred,  in  the  same  sentence.  Man's 
umilarity  to  the  gods,  the  abolltioa  of  the 
laity,  the  approach  of  the  new  Saviour,  and 
Thermopyfs, — image  upon  image  comes 
crowding  together ;  nor  surely  are  tbey  a^ 


riBced  with  thepreeiaiao  of  a  m 
by  itself,  the  last  line  is  a  & 


Takeo 

fine  one;  but  it 
has  dearly  no  business  in  such  a  [dace  as  that 
where  it  is  found.  We  shall  be  understood 
as  desirous  to  speak  only  of  the  momnsr  of  the 
poem  here,  not  to  quarrel  with  the  matter  of 
it,  which  is  open  to  a  just,  but  a  different  line  , 
of  censure. 

When  the  French  actor  in  the  times  of  the 
revidutioD,  and  of  the  atheistic  rage  which 
chancterised  a  part  of  that  period,  tsame  to 
the  footlights  and  defied  Heaven,  calling  upon 
the  Divinity,  if  Divinity  there  were,  to  prove 
Hia  existence  by  striking  the  player  dead  thero 
before  the  lampa:  the  unhappy  wretch  no 
doubt  thought  he  was  entering  a  very  ener- 
getic protest  against  superstition,  and  that  his 
action  was  a  courageous  and  a  sublime  one. 
Before  ten  years  are  over,  M.  Herwegh  will 
know  that  such  coarse  blasphemies  are  not  in 
the  least  sublime  or  poetical ;  and  (merelr  u 
a  point  of  art^  that  uis  furious  and  mad  Kind 
of  yelling  is  oy  no  means  a  proof  of  superior 
enet^  orpower.  Even  the  Semilasso school, 
which  be  attacks,  is  a  wholesomer  one  than 
his :  for  scepticism  is  much  mare  humble  than 
hatred ;  and  a  man  whose  unlucky  tempera- 
ment or  course  of  thought  has  led  him  to 
doubt  and  be  unhappy,  is  at  least  not  so  cul- 
pable as  another,  who  sets  himself  up  to  pro- 
Cnd  new  creeds,  and  to  act  as  a  prophet  on 
own  account.  This  is  tfae  Ime  which 
some  silly  French  speculatora  have  taken  of 
late ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Letuux,  Lsmen- 


naif,  and  that  questionable  moral  pbiloscy 
pher,  Oeorge  ^nd.  Not  one  of  these  but 
hints  in  his  disquisitions,  that  he   or  she  has 


a  special  mission  from  Heaven,  and  delivers 
oracles  with  an  air  of  inspiration. 

Our  young  poet,  who,  if  we  mistake  not, 
in  spile  of  his  hatred  for  French  politics,  has 
drunk  not  a  little  at  that  eitremely  polluted 
well  of  French  speculation  (it  were  absurd  to 
call  it  a  science  or  a  philosophy),  labours  too 
under  a  great  consciousness  of  tns  tremendous 
importance  of  his  own  calling,  and  talks  of 
the  '  himmlisch'  oi  heavenly,  as  if  he  were 
urged  by  a  direct  afflatus  from  that  quarter. 
Here  is  a  sonnet  in  which  he  announces  the 
existence  of  some  such  supematund  inflnencea 
within  bin. 

Trug  ieh  ein  Schwert  als  Krieger  nm  die  Leaden, 
Ging  ich  als  Landmann  hinter  rinem  Ffluge, 
Dan  sAss'  ich  A)>eBdsfK>h  bei  meinem  En^ 
Um  mit  dem  Tag  meia  l^gewerk  zu  endeo. 

So  aber,  wenn  sie  sich  ztir  Rnhe  wenden, 
Schweift  mtin  Geiii  nochauf  irrem  Wanderzugtt 
Uod  meine  Seele  kreist  in  stetem  Fluge, 
Ihr  will  keb  AbeaA  seinen  Friedco  spaodsD. 


^.Google 


OanRt^Htv^U  sPonw, 


Ba  fiilgt  m  nacli  im  laoM  Weltgeniebei 

tM  wird  im  Schliunmei  inch  aicht  von  vbm 

tnuiken. 
Eeia  Ori — dur  ich  tot  ihnca  richer  blietw  ! 
Gteich  Bliizea  zDcken  ftm  nuch  die  Geduben, 
i3nA  aeSea  ttdA  Belfast  in  dem  Ann  dm  LteM. 

Wore  I  a  wildier'i  weapon  on  mr  tbigl^ 
Ilnre  1 1  muc'n  ^ougb  upon  the  In, 
At  cail^  ere  I'd  fling  mf  IbIkmub  b^, 
Afid  dnnk  taj  homelr  cup  and  to  be  free. 

iSuch  calm  for  spiiili  Kke  mine  mar  never  be, 
Mj  loul  bath  resilesa  pinions  and  will  fljr, 
Sbll  eager  soaring  higher  aad  more  higlt. 
And  the  Und  erming  brings  no  rest  for  me. 


the  Heavenly  thns, 
the  wide  world's  botj 


opUo 


We  raise  not  barriers 
Thought  tracks  ns  o 

wa;s, 
It  waicbea  when  we  sleep— there  is 
To  ahelter  fhm  that  constant  genina  ! 
Its  lighmtngs  round  about  us  erer  blaze, 
And  ereo  ia  lore's  arms  it  reaehe*  us. 

The  last  line  is  surely  of  French  origin. 
Tbat  mixture  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  vast 
cdestial  genius,  and  the  quarter  in  which  it 
ia  tometimea  discoverable,  are  worthy  of  the 
peculiar  philoaophy  which  always  takes  mch 
an  occaaioD  to  inanifest  its  claims  to  divinity. 
Depend  upcn  it  that  some  years  hence,  when 
M.  Herwegb,  the  worshipped  of  silly  Berlin- 
ers  no  more  (ere  then  they  will  have  conse- 
crated and  pulled  down  a  dozen  other  altars) 
— when  M.  Herwegh  shall  be  a  quiet  family 
man,  with  his  rich  wife,  and  comfortable  house 
and  family,  he  will  find  out  hie  mistake  re- 
specting the  superhuman  origin  of  bis  poems. 
It  is  not  (»t  eveiy  occasion,  or  in  behalf  of  ev- 
ery young  poet,  that  Heaven  is  called  on  to 
inspire.  JVec  Detu  iateraH,  flee.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  abide  by  the  safe  old  max- 
im i  and  in  solving  the  small  question  why 
this  or  that  bard  is  induced  to  write,  we  can- 
not decently  ask  the  goda  to  interfere. 

In  the  following  pretty  linea  our  author 
gives  tome  advice  to  a  lady  who  is  tempted  to 
publish  her  venss : 

Du  willst  den  Lorberauf  den  Locken  drficken 
Nichi  eiDsam  mehr  in  atillen  N&cbten  beteu ; 
Bin  auf  den  Markt  roit  Deinen  Thrtnen  (reten, 
EJD  mOssig  Yolk    rait  Deinem  Schmetz   b»- 
glucken. 

Nnr  RoMD  scdltea  Deiae  Stime  Schmocken 
Und  niekt  die  Uarif  rkrooe  des  Poeien, 
Das  isi  fiirwahr  der  Hand  nicht  znm  Profelen 
Und  wQrd  mil  Eiissen  leichier  tins  enizuckeu, 

DasB  meine  Nachtigall  im  Dunkelo  bliebe ! 
Scbwer  wird  die  Hdb'  nach  der  Da  Strebst,  et- 

ktommen 
W&t's  auch  dsH  Dich  ein  starker  Genius  triebe. 
Nur  Hekatomben  werdea  angencxamen 


On  bnmUe  toeN  of  alleDt  oightB 

No  more  mf  ladv  prays ; 
But  now  in  glory  she  delighis. 

And  pines  to  wear  the  Bays. 
The  gentle  secrets  of  her  heart 

She'd  tell  to  idle  ears, 
And  Sua  would  carry  to  the  mart 

The  treasure  of  her  tears ! 


When  there  are  roses  freshly  blowD 

Thai  forehead  to  adorn. 
Why  ask  the  Poet's  martyr«n>WD,— 

The  bitter  wmth  of  thora  1 
That  lip  which  all  so  raddy  is. 

With  freshest  roees  vying, 
Believe  roe,  sweel,  was  made  to  kiaa, 

Noi  formed  for  prophesying. 


IV  nightingale,  remain, 
bte  m  your  shade  ! 


And  warl 
The  heights  of  ^ory  were  in 

By  wings  tike  youn  essayeo ; 
And  while  at  Qloiy's  ahrine  the  Pnen 

A  hecatomb  must jiro&er, 
There's  Love— oh,  Love  .'  will  take  the  least 

Small  mite  the  heart  can  ^er. 

Are  theyhecatatnbs  exactly  vhichH.  Her- 
wegh has  offered  in  the  shTuie  of  thfe  niisea  1 
If  we  may  judge  of  German  oxen  (and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  given  us  an  opportunity  since 
the  new  tariff),  our  Poet  has  not  slau^tered 
a  vast  number  of  them,  although  hia  koife  is 
as  large,  and  his  air  as  solemn,  and  the  dr» 
pery  of  his  robe  as  princely  arranged,  aa  tbat 
of  many  other  sacrificera  No,  no,  moat  of 
these  we  take  to  be  French  animals ;  of  that 
four-legged  aort,  which,  as  we  read  in  tbe  stCK 
ry,  OTKe  tried  to  puff  themselves  oot,  and  to 
look  as  lai^e  as  oxen,  but  failed  in  their  swell- 
ing endeavour,  end  disappeared  with  a  most 
lamentable  and  pathetic  explonon. 

Perhaps  it  is  trom  hearing  that  the  young 
poet  was  at  one  period  of  bia  life  occupied  in 
translating  Lamartine's  verses,  that  we  are 
led  to  foncy  his  matmer  has  been  fomed  not 
a  little  on  Freitch  models.  Some  of  bis  epi- 
grammatic turns  in  this  manner  an  very  n«t 
and  happy ;  as,  for  instance : 

Wieder  w«l  ein  Jaht  vetging 
Sprndelt  man  Sonette, 
SiDgt  von  einem  neuen  Ring 

An  deraltenKetie.* 

And  tbe  song  to  Bftranger,  written  with  a  re- 
l^^in,  quite  in  the  I^nch  way,  contains 
something  ht  better,  and  has  some  passages 
of  exceeding  tendeniess  and  beauty- 

tt  more  because  the  year  is  done,  they  u« 

cUnkuw  their  sooneU^  aingiag  of  a  new  link  addsd 

eiSdcl   '    * 


.Cookie 


Otnrgti  jr«w<|pK*  i>M*M. 


Er  wemte  jedet  in  der  Gnibe . 
Er  war  dn  2weiiu  Held  bei  jedam  SieRe> 

£i  riaf  den  Donnei  fOi  TyraoMD  wacb. 
W«r  tag  am  Boden  dea  £i  nicht  ethobea  1 

Uad  weMen  Sea  iit  Beinem  Lied  m  Uein  1 
Wo  iflt  di«  Hlltte  dium  Ei  Dicht  gewobea 

HLit'  einen  fararlieKf-h^iligmithwn  f* 

Here  are  fome  more  fine  linet  oi  hearty 

aatiie: 

Der  FitcluK  Fetnu  bteitet  aoa 
Aab  Deue  seioe  faUchen  Netze. 
Wohlauf !  b«^iiui  mit  thm  den  Sttaosi, 
Dvmii  nicht  emst  in  Dsutschea  Haiu 
Nocb  gellen  romische  Gesetze. 
Bei  jeaem  groasen  Frederich  oein. 
Das  aoU  doeti  nim  nad  Dimmer  seyn, 
Dem  Pfaffeo  bUibe  niehi  der  Steia 
Aa  dem  er  aeine  Dolcbe  wette  if 

And  we  have  marked  out  a  couple  mote  bal- 
lads, of  which  the  first  is  serious,  and  with  a 
wild  sadnesB  in  the  metre,  which  lies  bejoad 
our  humble  powers  of  translation. 

Was  floU  der  Becher 

Ikr  tobendeD  Zecher, 
Was  soil  die  fuukelade  Flascb« 

Id  euret  Hand  1 
Et  tranen  m  Sack  nod  Ascbe 

Daa  Vaterlatid. 

Was  soil  ikT  BHkute 

Das  Jubekel&uie  1 
O  heisst  die  Rosea  erblaasea 

Am  Deutschen  Btraod, 
Vom  Bnuii^m  ist  verlassen 

Das  Vaterland. 


WuaoUibrnMMB 

Nack  Krooeu  das  DOrstea  1 
ZerreisBi  (be  gvldenen  BckDAie, 

Das  Pruokgawaad ! 
Eb  frieret  toi  tarer  TkOm 

Daa  Vaterland. 

Was  mMifa,  iht  Ffiifiant 
Eaok  also  m  sebaficn. 
Was  soil  uDBJels)  daa  Beten, 
O  dtler  Tand, 


Weh  euch  ir  Bciobeo, 
Die  Dickt  zu  erweiobeB. 
Ike  3&Ul  die  Babel  die  Bimdai, 


Web  each,  ihr  Armen, 
Waq  heiaobt  iht  Erbaraaan  I 

Es  li^eD  Tiel  EdelsieiiM 
Vol  eaeb  im  Sand, 

Auck  meine  Tbi&Qa  aoek  meina 
"        Urns  Vaterland. 

Doch  du,  O  Bichlei, 

Bist  Dimmer  der  Biekter, 
Gebeai  dei  fenigen  Zungei^ 

Gebeut  ihr  Stand, 
Deia  ScbwaDcnlicd  ist  gesungen 

Dem  Vaterland. 

To  (be  reader  ua&miliar.wiUi  Qerman,  we 
an  only  offer  the  following  bare  Ternon  of 
le  Udcs. 


Comrade,  why  the  song  so  joroua — wbf  the  goblet  in  your  hand  1 
Wkile  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes,  yonder  we^»  our  Fatherland. 

Still  tke  bells,  and  bid  the  roses — witker,  girls,  on  Qerman  strand ; 
For  deserted  by  her  bridegroom,  youder  sits  our  Fatherland. 

Wherefore  strive  tor  crowns,  ye  princes  ? — quit  your  state,  your  jewels  grand. 
See  where  at  yonr  palace  portal,  sbiverbg  sits  our  Fatherland. 

Idle  priestlings,  what  avail  us— prayer  and  pulpit,  cowl  and  band  1 
Trodden  in  the  dust  and  groaning,  yonder  lies  our  Fatherland. 

Counting  out  bis  red  round  rubles,  j<m  sits  Dives  smiling  bland — 
Reckoning  his  poor  wounds  and  sores,  Laaiius,  our  Fatherland. 

Wo,  ye  poor !  for  priceless  jewels  lie  before  ve  in  the  sand. 

Even  my  teara,  my  beet  and  brightest !  lie  there,  wept  for  FatherloDd ! 

But,  O  poet,  cease  thy  descant — 'tis  not  thine  as  judge  to  stand, 
Silence  now — tke  swanhathsung  his  death'^ong  for  our  Fatherland. 

This  IB  the  second — and  lart. 


*  '  He  kissed  each  Freedom  in  its  cradle  and  fol- 
loved  it  weeping  to  its  grave.  He  was  the  second 
hero  at  eTery  victory.  He  called  down  tboader  on 
•It  tyrants.  Who  was  ever  east  down  bat  Bersnger 
apUhed  him ;  and  what  soitow  was  too  himihle  for 
U*  song  to  pity  t    What  hat  is  there,  bat  he  has 


t'The  Fisher  Fetreus  spreads  his  fttlse  nets 
abroad  once  more — Come  on  I  begin  the  strife  with 
him,  that  it  never  may  be  said  that  Roman  law  pass- 
ed in  a  Oennan  home.  No  I  by  the  name  of  Fred> 
eriek,  no  1  We  swear  that  it  never  shall  be  so ;  and 
that  the  priest  shall  not  have  a  stone  left  to  kim 
whet  bis  dagger.  ~ 


;    C0e>^IC, 


GMfgv  Htrm^'tFom: 


April, 


So  laiis  ich  noch  eio  ProleatMiit,  • 
Will  ich  such  Pioteuiren, 

ITnd  Jeder  deutBcher  musikant 
Soil's  weiier  muaikiren. 

Singt  alia  Welt  dbk  Frub  Rhioe, 


D«fl       _ 

'"  Hacht  za  Protetdrco. 
Und  proMstirte  fbci  imd  (brt, 
0  won  and  wind,  0  wmd  and  won, 
V  S«lig  rind,  die  hier  tud  dort  , 

Aof  ewig  ProtMiiren. 

Nur  eiDiut  Not,  dran  halt' ich  fen. 

Und  will  MDit  Terliereo, 
Dm  i>t  main  chriatliehei  Proteat, 

Meia  christlieh  t^ieatiren. 
Was  nht  mich  all  dai  Waw  an 
VoQ  Hfaeine  bi>  zam  Oceanl 
SiodkeiDefreie  m&QDerdnui, 

So  will  ich  Protestiren. 

VoD  nmi  an  bte  zom  Ewi^eit 
Soil  each  der  Name  zieren, 

So  laiif  ihr  Proteatanlea  sqrt, 
MiiMt  ihr  aoch  Protettireo. 

Und  nngt  die  Well  der  Frtie  Rhein, 

So  Biogti  Bch  ihr  Herren  nein ! 

Der  Rhein  der  lUiein  konnt  freier  Hyn 
Wir  rauMen  I^tesiiren. 


Aa  l(»ff  aa  I'm  a  Frolettant, 

I'm  boDnden  to  protest. 
Come  ereiT  German  mnucant 

And  fiddle  me  hii  best. 
You're  aioging  of  '  the  Free  Old  Rhine,' 
Bat  I  lay  no,  mod  comrades,  mine, 
The  Rhue  could  be 
Greatlr  more  free, 
And  that  I  do  proteat. 

I  scarce  had  Rot  mr  chrisleniiig  o'er, 

Or  was  in  breeches  drest, 
Btit  I  htgKi  to  shout  and  roar. 

And  mightily  protest. 
And  since  that  time  I've  never  atopt, 
Mf  protestations  never  dropped ; 
And  blest  be  they 
Who  every  way 
And  everywhere  procesL 


a  my  CI 

That  who's  a  Protestant  indeed, 

For  ever  must  protest 
What  is  the  river  Bhine  to  me  ? 
For  from  its  source  unto  the  sea 
Menare  not  free, 
Whate'er  they  be, 
And  that  I  doproiesL 


And  erery  iim  hmuoB  gtutt, 

What  alwaya  waa  eon^Mt, 
As  long  aa  we  are  Proieataotai 

We  atemly  must  proteat. 
And  when  they  aing '  the  Free  Old  Rhine,* 
Anawer  them,  'No,'  good  eoaumde^mtne. 
The  Rhioe  conld  be 
Greatly  more  (tw, 
VAnd  that  yoa  shall  protest. 

The  ntire  here  is  an  himeat  and  fur  aae  : 
nor  indeed  ia  it  easy,  amidst  the  net  malti- 
tude  of  Germeii  songs,  to  fix  upon  m  poom 
efiiuioo  than  that  pompous  ballad  of  Beckei'i 
which  obtained,  and  poaaibly  atill  poaeesses 
auch  a  wonderful  popalaiily.  NntionaL  aon^ 
must  be  made  of  better  and  aimpler  atoff  if 
tbey  are  to  endure  hr  more  than  a  dmj ;  and 
the  oa\y  enmae  for  tbe  German  palflic  in  ad- 
miring Beclcer'a  ditty  u  tbey  uoqueatiooaUy 
did,  H  that  tbe  song  expresaea  a  natioul  fe^ 
ing  which  was  exceedingly  strong  at  the  time, 
and  was  aung,  not  as  •  poetical  composition, 
but  aa  a  protest  againat  the  insults  of  tbe 
French. 

A  (hr  cleverer  person  than  Becker  ia  H. 
Herwegh ;  for  tbe  perfoTmances  of  tbe  fanner 
are  characterized,  as  hr  aa  we  have  aeen 
them,  by  an  irredeemable  dulneaa  and  pom- 
posity, which  never  deviatea  into  poetry  or 
senae.  Herwegh,  on  the  contrary,  baa  fancy, 
wit,  and  atrong  word*  at  command-  He  Ims 
a  keen  eye  for  cant,  too,  at  times ;  and  in  the 
Sonnet  to  the  Poetess  which  we  have  qnoted, 
and  in  another  on  German  mystical  Painting 
for  which  we  have  not  apace,  shows  bimaelf 
to  be  a  pretty  dnrp  and  iAear>bsa3ed  critic  of 
art.  But  it  is  absurd  to  pbce  this  young  man 
forward  as  a  master.  His  poetry  is  a  coovnl- 
siou,  not  an  effort  of  strength;  he  does  not 
sing,  but  be  roara;  bis  diidilce  amounts  to 
fury  i  and  we  must  confess  that  it  seems  to 
us,  in  many  instances,  that  hia  hatred  and 
heroism  are  quite  ftctitious,  and  that  hia  «i- 
tbnriasm  has  a  very  calculating  look  with  it. 
Fury,  to  be  effective  either  in  life  or  in  print, 
should,  surely,  only  be  occasional.  People 
become  quite  iodiSerent  to  wrath  which  is 
roaring  and  explodit^  all  day :  as  gunoeta  go 
to  aleep  upon  batteriea.  Think  of  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  appeals  to  arms  that  our 
yonng  poet  has  maoe  in  the  course  of  tbeae 
pagea  ;  what  a  waving  and  clatter  of  flashing 
Ibmighta;  what  a  loading  and  firing  of  double 
barrelled  words;  and,  when  the  smoke  rolls 
off,  nobody  killed !  And  a  great  merer  it  is 
too  for  that  cause  of  liberty  which,  no  doubt, 
the  yonng  man  has  at  heart,  that  the  working 
out  of  it  is  not  intrusted  to  persons  of  his 
Sighty  temperament.  No  man  was  made  to 
be  h^ed ;  no  doctrines  of  peace  and  good- 
will can  be  very  satiaftctonly  advocated  by 


IMI. 


Van  lumgt  Jlioobiignftf- 


vioIeKe  and  mnider ;  nw  can  good  mkm  out 
of  evil,  u  it  tBught  in  ttnae  otd-fashioned 
'  templea'  which  our  young  bard  says  he  on- 
Dot  ffe(]uent  Is  he  much  better  or  happier 
where  be  ifl 

Buttbe  wonder  i«,  what  could  the  public 
want  with  a  bslf-acore  of  editioas  of  bia 
vorki?  If  we  werediipoaed  totike  aQangry 
or  roifanthropical  tuni,  tbe  ang^r  should  vent 
itself,  not  to  much  on  ihe  young  man,  as  on 
tbe  lar^  portioa  of  tbe  human  race  which  has 
encouraged  him  by  purchasing  his  poems. 
Will  they  encourage  him  equally  when  he 
doet  BomHthiug  infinitely  better  1  The  blessed 
chance  lies  entirely  opeu  to  both  parties. 


A>T.   IV. — Mtmoim  da  Karl  Hbiksicb, 

RtTTZSB  voir  Lano.  (Laito's  Memairs). 
'     Brunswick.  1843. 

Tbebe  has  been  a  great  variety  of  lives  and 
autobiographical  sketches  published  in  Ger- 
raaay  of  late,  a*  well  of  men  still  living,  such 
as  Seffens  and  Amdt,  as  of  others  less  re- 
markable in  a  country  where  despotic  govern- 
ment admits  of  the  shining  forth  of  no  emt- 
Dence  short  of  the  very  great  man.  These 
memoira  are  not,  any  one  of  them,  very  inter- 
«atiDg  as  such  j  for  the  Oennaos  want  the  in- 
ventive, exaggerative,  and  ostentatious  quali- 
tietof  the  French  memoir  writers  j  but  still 
each  with  its  obscure  history  gives  some  cu- 
rious ioright  into  the  domestic  life  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  contains  matter  that  is  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are  tbe  autobi- 
ography of  the  Bitter  or  Chevalier  vod  Lang, 
a  friend  and  employs  of  Prince  Hntdenberg, 
engaged  all  his  life  in  diplomacy  or  adminis- 
tration, and  consequently  coming  in  contact 
with  all  that  was  eminent  in  Oermeny.  With 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  eapectalioo, 
therefore,  we  look  up  his  personal  sketches. 
For  independently  of  these  opportunities,  he 
was  a  man  known  by  his  writings  and  his  in- 
dependence of  character.  He  was  one  of  the 
few,  who,  amidst  the  almost  universal  degra- 
dation, political  and  social,  into  which  hia 
country  has  fallen,  kept  clear  of  tbe  moral 
contagion  \  and  no  one  conid  be  more  inti- 
mately acquainted,  not  only  with  the  rela- 
tions of  tbe  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  with 
the  characteta  of  the  paltry  political  drama 
that  was  acted  in  his  life.  That  all  our  ex- 
pectations have  been  realized  we  cannot  say. 
There  is  no  lack  erf"  diverting  incident,  of  mas- 
terly sketches  from  tbe  life,  and  of  diplomatic 
and  court  chit-chat ;  hut  we  bad  looked  fer 
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more.  We  expeetod,  bendea  tbe  humoroua 
strokes  of  character  and  satire  for  which  Lang 
was  famous,  something  of  the  grasp  of  events 
and  relations  for  which  his  historical  writingi 
were  admired ;  and,  while  be  dwelt  on  the  in- 
capacity and  misrule  to  tvhich  the  destinies  of 
(rermany  were  in  those  daya  bo  unfortunately 


tone  throughout  is  that  of  ridicule  and  ha< 
mour.  A  desire  of  procuring  for  tbe  book 
something  of  the  popularity  which,  attended 
his  '  Hammelburger  Beisen,'  but  which  waa 
denied  to  bis  more  serious  efibrts,  will  at  the 
same  time  better  account  for  this  than  any 
change  in  bis  earlier  convictions,  or  any  ac- 
quired lukewarmness  for  the  interesb  of  ha- 
manity.  As  it  is,  tbe  memoira  have  coond- 
erable  value.  Tbey  are  a  su&iently  feithfiil 
delmeation  of  tbe  deplorably  comipt  condi- 
tion of  the  states  of  the  empire  in  bis  time. 
Well  might  the  first  shock  from  witboot 
shake  auch  a  rotten  fabric  to  ita  base. 

The  bodt  opena  with  an  account  of  tbe 
anthor'a  native  district,  the  principality  of 
Oettingen  Wallertteiu.  Hia  father  was  prieat 
of  the  pariah  of  Balgheira  tiierein,  where  onr 
Bitter  was  bom  in  l764>.  Hit  grandfather 
had  been  bred  in  the  prinee't  palace,  and 
was,  to  his  great  fac»Tor,  created  Kammer  Di- 
rector, or  chancellor  of  the  prince's  exche- 
quer, about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Old 
Lang  was  rich,  with  a  competent  landed 
property,  and  therefore  was  be  elevated  to 
the  rank  ot  minister ;  for  the  prince  wanted 
to  go  to  the  baths  of  Pyrmtnt,  and  had  sot  a 
louis  to  pay  the  expenses  of  hia  journey. 
He  therefore  promoted  old  Lang  to  be  Kam- 
mer Director,  in  order  that  Lang  might,  on  the 
credit  of  his  own  property,  ot^in  money  for 
tbe  prince  from  the  court-Jew  RothachiU. 
The  said  court-Jew  would  not,  of  conrae, 
have  lent  a  stiver  to  the  bankrupt  prince. 
He  lent  it  to  Leog^  however,  for  the  prince : 
who  went  to  enjoy  himself  with  the  moner 
at  I^mont,  whilst  the  Langa  were  ruined, 
end  only  obtained  a  small  indemnity  for  their 
lost  in  the  great  year  of  1815.  This  little 
story  strikes  us  as  highly  illottrative  of  tbe 
poverty  and  monlity  of  a  petty  German 
court. 

The  auligect  of  tbepreaent  memoir  waa  at 
first  in  the  service  of  tbia  potenute.  ibving 
left  the  univervity  of  Jena,  where  be  iludica 
the  laws  for  three  years,  he  obtained  tbe 
pott  of  secretary  to  the  judicial  court  and 
council  of  government  of  the  Prince  of  Oet- 
tingen. The  description  which  Lang  givea 
of  tbe  sittings  of  tiiis  judicial  oouit  of  a  pet^ 
German  prince,  ia  as  ludicrons  aa,  at  tM 
preMBt  ter,  it  moat  teem  incradiUa.       i 

^         ■  Ogle 


Van  Lmg't  Autobtegraphf. 


April, 


"  The  Mnilemm  (Ed  not  BrriTe  before  lea  o'< 
clock,  wnea  a  long  coDTerence  inimeditleljr  be- 
gan, which  ever;  momeDt  pasted  over  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  other  iirelevaal  topics. 
Freqaeotly,  when  a  couaeellor  would  open  a 
cause,  involving  peibapa  a  question  of  inherit- 
aoce,  and  another  member  or  ifae  preeident,  de- 
sire to  iuspecl  the  docnments,  these,  on  presen- 
taticni,  vrould  be  fonnd  to  treat  of  a  sale  of  oxen, 
or  of  •omeihJDg  quite  a*  fweien  to  the  mailer  in 
hand.  At  the  stroke  of  ttrelve  every  member 
got  up  logo:  the  usual  phrase  being,  'Mr.  Seo 
teiery,  here  ere  tbe  papers ;  please  to  pai  the 
tails  to  them.'  All  then  iostanily  left  the  cnart, 
to  aiQouro  to  ibe  tavern.' 

Lang  barinf  been  much  noticed  by  tlie 
prendent  for  his  promiaii^  talenU,  had  sood 
to  abare  the  diacredil  in  wnicfa  tbe  latter,  who 
faappetied  to  be  a  man  of  impartial  conduct 
and  b<»iouiBb1e  senlimeiits,  stood  with  tbe 
prince  and  the  re«t  of  the  council.  He  wat 
accnaed  to  tbe  prince  of  being  «  freethinker, 
aod  required  to  take  tbe  sacraninit  or  quit  bis 
aervice.     Lang  would  willingly  bave  chosen 


tbeae  important  deipafcbea ;  and  tbii  coal  tbe 
ambassador  no  little  time  and  labour,  when 
be  was  not  so  fortunate  aa  to  receive  it,  ready 
drawn  up,  from  some  old  Frencbman,  who 
made  it  his  businen  to  collect  all  tbe  on  ditt 
in  circulation.  The  despetcbea  which  tbe 
embassy  received  from  Wurtembe^  vmv 
quite  of  a  aimikr  deacription.  The  airibaa- 
aador  was  required  (o  procure  certificatpa  of 
deaths,  kc. ;  to  give  orders  to  tradenneo 
from  the  duke ;  or  to  commisaion  tbe  secre- 
tary to  locdt  out  for  old  bible*  and  black-letler 
rarities !  The  following  anecdotes,  which 
tbe  author  relates,  are  quite  unique. 

"  The  ambassador's  valet,  on  one  occasioi, 
knocked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  my 
door,  with  the  words,  '  Monsieur  Lang,  bod  £i- 
cellence  voua  desire  parter  ee  moment.'  On 
arriving  to  learn  what  important  matter  could  so 
'   "    '  leoed,  the  Batoa  b^an 

ing,  I  have  long  DoiKed 
your  dots  directly  over  the 
I  the  side^  sometimes  too 
too  much  t( 


Inal  you  do  not  plai 
i's  in  writing,  but 
-  ■   -     the  right 


the  latter  alternative  i  but  the  courtJew  who  j^f,.  I  intend^  several  limes  totell  you  of  this; 
bad  advanced  old  Lang  tbe  money,  now  think- 1  but  as  ii  just  now  occurred  to  me  in  bed,  I  pre- 
ing  he  m^t  lose  it  altogether  in  case  young  fnred  to  send  ica  you,  at  once,  lest  I  shocdd 
Lug  were  dismissed,  entreated  him  with  all .  again  forget  it.'  On  another  occasion,  I  cooTcm 
tiie  zeal  of  a  mlMionary  to  communicate ;  and  |  ^  ""  ^^<^  annoyed  at  not  having  been  called 
at  last  in  conjunction  with  his  cook,  who  was  1  '?^.  ^he  valet,  with  an  air  of  great  mystery, 
,  .  .„  .  J  •  .u  _  .1  *■  -J  !■  „  J  informed  me  one  morning  that  ihe  Baron  had 
also  interested  in  the  inatter,  fa.riy  forced  ^^^^  ^         ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  i„  „,i,.     .  , 

him  into  the  church,  where  the  clergyman  courier  having  arrived  late  from  Snitigard.  \he 
received  him  "with  a  real  Calilinien  dia-  bulletins  of  the  next  day  contained  the  follovring 
course."  Soon  after  this  he  gave  up  his  inrnnnatioa  :  '  On  dit  que  son  Escelleoee  H.  le 
place,  as  the  prince  threatened  to  have  himiBaron  de  Blihler,  Miniatre  Plenipotentiatre  de 
conducted  into  the  sKtings  by  a  corporal !        (S.  A.  Mon seigneur  le  Due  de  Wurtemberg,  avail 

Lang  now  repaired  to  Vienna,  wVere,  dis- , ««".  \  ""I'  !«**««  "■"  '^°''^'"'  *J"'  ".  «°>|«  ''" 
.   ?  ,  .      c   J-  T  .     1.-     depeches  de  sa  courd  une  tres-liauie  imnortance, 

appomted  in  finding  any  employment,  his  ei  qui  doiveni  concemer.  ft  ce  q u 'on  presume,  ia 
limited  means  at  last  obhged  him  to  accept  nouvelle  digniie^lectorale.qu'dleesidue  ftceile 
a  tutor's  situation  m  Hungary,  This,  being  maison  illnsire  il  y  a  long  temps.'  Desperaie  at 
but  little  suited  to  his  taste,  be  toon  relin-  j  not  being  able  to  get  at  the  truth,  I  seized  on  a 
quished,  and  returned  once  more  to  Vienna,  moment,  when  the  Baron  was  gone  to  see  his 
where  he  sncceeded  in  obtainingthe  office  of ''"'e  boy,  lo  pounce  upon  the  comparimeni 
private  secretary  to  tbe  Wurtemberg  an,ba,.  """o  thecouri  despaiches  were  usualljr  depo- 
r.j     .1         o  T>--Li  •A^  1  -Sited,  and  found  the  following  communication : 

aador  there,  Baron  Bnhler,  with  a  salary  of  ,„y'd„,  ^,^  ,^  Blihter-By  the  present 
SMO  dollars.  The  picture  of  German  diplo-  courier,  tny  private  secreiary  Pistorius.  I  tend 
macy  and  diplomatists  whicb  is  now  pre-  yon  a  shoe  of  the  dnchess,  my  sponae,  as  a  pei- 
sented,  is  not  fess  astounding  than  his  picture  tern  for  yon  to  get  twelve  pair  made  by  tbe  most 
of  the  petty  German  principality's  court  of  celebrated  workmen  in  Vienna,  but  wiih  such 
•— -      On  every  post-day,    thai  is,  twice  in  i"P«^"''";i  ihat  ihe  reiurninp  courier  may  be 

...     ■^..'^  .    •'        .       .      .'  ...       I  ship  tn  iIpIivit  IhBin  m    rimo   for   lliP   nPil  f  rnnd 


ihe  week,  after  the  ambassador  had  passed  thi 
whole  morning  with  his  colleagues,  court- 
Bgenta,  brokers  and  Jews,  in  collecting  intelli- 
gence, tbe  secretary  was  required  to  drew  up 
a  despatch  for  tbe  court  of  Stuttgard.  This 
Was  done  amidst  endless  orthographical  dis- 
jmtea  between  bis  Excellence  ana  the  secre- 
tary j  and  when  at  Ia>t  they  had  come  to  an 
agnement  oa  these  points,  tbe  whole  was 
ct^ied  Jair,  with  mimberleii  fine  flourishes, 
and  sent  off  at  night.  A  secret  bulletin  for 
the  Duke,  in  Frrach,  alwaya  aceompanied  i 


assembly  on  the .     The  present  letter  not 

having  any  other  object,  accept  mr  greeiing. 


Tired  of  the  wretched  trivialities  of  diplo- 
matic life  in  Vienna,  Lang  seised  with  ardoor 
a  proposal  from  Ihe  ambassador  to  attend  tbe 
bearing  of  a  cause  at  some  court  in  Moldavia ; 
on  his  return  from  which,  be  was  ofiered  the 
poet  of  court-secretary  to  prince  WUIeratein, 
a  QomioBtion  which  presents  o«  wiib  other 
satirioal  pictures,  in  this  court  of  a  petty 


.Cookie 


1843. 


fim  Lmmg'i  JttoMofpvpkf, 


Oerfla&n  prince.  The  cdlagium,  or  niBwtry, 
one  and  aU,  were,  it  seems,  in  diigraoe  at  the 
time  of  liis  arriTal.  Ths  prince,  tfasrefore, 
only  iatruMed  to  it,  with  conaidermble  rectnc- 
tioDs,  the  admin istretioQ  of  justice :  all  other 
businew  he  took  under  his  own  direction. 
The  service  which  Lang  had  to  perforra  waa 
rendered  intoleiabls  by  the  prince's  capridoua 
humour.  Although  often  in  atleodance  by 
ftppointmcut,  he,  and  every  one  else,  what- 
ever their  ruik  or  business,  bad  to  wait  day 
and  nieht  in  the  anteroom,  till  the  prince  was 
pleaaed  to  admit  them.  When,  at  last,  be 
did  succeed  in  obtaioii^  an  audience,  it  lel- 
dota  leated  less  than  three  hours,  at  which, 
mfter  spealtiog  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  conversation  ultimately  reverted  to 
tfae  a^irs  of  the  principality  of  Walletiitein. 
The  mode  in  which  the  prince  transacted 
burineas  was  as  follows.  The  documents 
presented  to  him  he  laid  one  upon  another 
till  they  reached  a  certain  height,  when  he 
set  to  work  to  reduce  the  pile,  taking  apaper 
■ometinoes  from  the  top,  at  other  timei  from 
the  bottom  or  middle.  After  writing  his  de* 
cinon  io  a  few  words  on  each,  tbey  were 
banded  to  the  secretary  to  he  despatched  to 
the  colle^um.  The  latter,  however,  annoyed 
at  many  decisions  having  been  delayed  for 
several  years,  detennined  to  make  the  prince 
feel  the  injustice  he  committed,  hy  sending  in 
every  isonth  a  fresh  copy  of  the  original 
docamant  of  such  cases :  ao  that  at  last,  from 
the  prince's  manner  of  doing  buuoess,  it  often 
happened  that  five  or  six  different  judgments 
were  pronounced  in  the  same  case. 

"  One  poor  devil  was  kepi  in  prison  at  Uar- 
burg;,  for  several  years,  because  ibe  iniDisiers 
did  not  know  which  of  the  sentences  pronouDced 
in  bis  case  was  to  he  carried  into  execution, 
whether  be  Was  to  be  hung,  or  whipped,  ire. 
At  last  he  settled  the  point  himself  by  breahing 
out  of  prison." 

Though  highly  entertaining,  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  accompaDy  Lang  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Leopold  11. ,  at  Frank- 
fort, whither  he  was  sent  to  make  observation 
foe  transmission  to  the  court  of  WsJiersleln. 
Soon  after  this  service,  Lang,  io  irrepressible 
disgust,  quitted  his  post  at  the  prince's  court, 
and  repaired  to  Gottingen,  where  he  once 
more  resumed  bis  academic  studies ;  and  from 
whence  he  was  induced  to  solicit  Prince 
Haidenberg,  the  Prussian  minister,  to  give 
him  employ.  He  obtained  promises,  but  no- 
thiag  positive,  until  he  onered  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Hardeuherg  family.  This  offer 
caught  the  old  prince,  and  Lang  was  instantly 
taken  into  pay,  and  given  apartments  in  Har- 
dcnbsrg  Castle  for  the  purpose.   He  deacribea 


the  Bocient  lamily-aeat  of  the  minister  en  the 
rosd  between  Gattingea  and  Nordbeim,  aotl 
the  estate  and  all  the  old  odd  domestics.  He 
depicts  the  castle  in  its  solitary  state,  and 
contrasts  this  with  the  bustle  which  .reigned 
when  the  prime  minister  came  there  with 
his  numerous  suite  and  world  of  suitors. 
Hardenherg  employed  Lang  on  seveml  state 
occasions,  which  let  him  into  some  strange 
secrets.  One  was  at  the  death  of  the  old, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  Prince  Bishop  of 
Wurtiburg  and  Bamberg.  On  this  occasion 
Hardenherg  distributed  30,000  florins  amoog^ 
the  electors,  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
elect  the  most  incapable  fool  that  could  be 
found,  and  one  who  could  make  no  effectual 
opposition  to  Prussia  in  central  Germany, 
The  electors  performed  their  stipulation.  So 
much  for  episc^al  election.  Hardenherg 
afterwards  gave  Lang  the  post  of  txHincillor 
and  archivist  at  Bayreuth,  thoegh  he  bod 
completed  the  family  history  not  quite  to  the 
content  of  bis  chief,  who  expected  to  be  shown 
to  have  descended  at  least  from  Wiltikind, 
the  Saxon. 

Lang  came  into  employ  more  honourable 
and  congenial  to  bim,  when  sent  by  Harden* 
lierg  as  aitscfae  to  the  legation  going  to  tfae 
congrees  of  Rasladt.  Haugwits,  whom  Lang 
depicts  as  a  timid,  irresolute,  and  jeatoua 
dreamer,  had  been  so  envious  of  Harden- 
berg's  success  in  negotiating  the  free  accea- 
sicxi  of  Nuremberg  to  Prussia,  that  be  actual- 
ly broke  that  most  advantageous  engagement. 
To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this,  Hardenherg  sent 
Lang  and  another  ftithful  person  to  give  him 
information  of  all  that  passed  at  Kastadt. 
These  Ueiooirs  contain  sketches  of  all  the 
diplomatists  at  Battadt :  and  the  host  of  Ger* 
man  statesmen,  negotiators  and  politician^ 
assembled  on  that  memorable  occasion,  are 
characterized  with  infinite  originality  utd 
humour. 


The  amusing  comedy  of  seeing  Buonaparte 

by  tbe  lateness 
of  my  arriral  (Dec.  18, 1798).  1  found,  how^ 
ever,  tbe  three  collesf  ues  he  had  left  behind, 
namely,  M.  Tieilbard,  who  resembled  o        ' 


baessdoTB  I  uofbriuQBtelv 


I  puppei-sh 


draw  up  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  ex-  - 
piring  German  empire,  and  perpetnallv  sawing 
the  air  .with  his  arms;  M.  Bonn  ier,  always  in 
black,  and  looking  like  a  well-fed  parson,  hot  at 
the  same  time  grim,  arrocant,  and  dumb ;  and 
Monsieur  Jean  de  Brie,  a  darli,  thin,  little  man, 
with  a  fierjr  eye,  who  tried  to  preserve  himself 
from  German  dulbess  hy  arguing  stoutly  and 
incessantly  for  the  classics,  and  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  Oieeks.  Id  all  ibree  a  profound  contempt 
for  evsrythin^  Qarman  was  risiUe  in  all  tbnr 
looks  aad  aeuons.    M.  Tieilbard  did  not  xtaata 
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iaat.  havnf  been  ■ppontiad  to  the  pkee  of  di- 
raeuw ;  but  iu  order,  as  it  woold  Mcm,  to  pM- 
•ore  ihe  triad  entire,  hit  1o*b  was  aap^ed  by  a 
U.  Rabeijot,  a  ihopkeeper  cooTeried  ioio  a  di- 
clomaiiii,  who,  1w  ah  commerdel  loquacity  and 
oabit  of  potiteneas  lo  German  coaiomers,  Beemed 
K)  reviTP,  in  some  meesure,  thedrooping  courage 
ot  my  eouDiry nin,  ai>d  to  aSbrd  much  amtiae- 
■wnl  lo  the  old  school  of  iheoourily.  At  the 
apeeial  confereDce*  in  Selz,  ibe  cekbraiad  f  ran- 
foia  de  neufebateao  ms  preseot,  wlio,  while 
Kegotiatiog  about  the  rirer  bountlaries,  faToured 
lis,  at  the  wme  lime,  with  his  watery  Terses 
and  idyls.  The  general  secretary  of  the  embassy 
was  a  M.  Rosensteil,- brother  to  ibe  PnusiaD 
aovnselloT  of  mine*,  and  if  I  roistalcB  not,  an  Ai- 
Mtim ;  who,  having  loos  filled  aooac  nbordi- 
Date  diplomatic  poei.  acted  as  prompter— at  ieaai 
aar^ardedform — to  his  principals,  whoeridenily 
did  not  know  exactly  how  to  set  to  work.  Being 
the  only  one  who  uoderiiiood  Geimao,  he  was 
also  emrioyed  lo  interpret  the  protocols  of  the 
depuiBUOQ  of  the  empire.  At  the  head  of  the 
hnperfalAoairtaD  emb«My— compaaed  in  like 
nanner  of  a  holy  triad — was  the  imperial  pleni- 
poteniiary.  Count  Meiternich,  a  stately,  portly, 
embroidered,  old-fnshioDed  senilcmsD ;  next 
came  a  Conat  Cobenzel,  who  had  shortly  before 
concluded  with  Buonaparte  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  CaiDpoformio,  a  spongy,  dried- op,  chalk-wfaiie, 
Utlte-eyeii,  Miuking,  i witching  mannikin,  bat 
elBTsr  in  the  form*  of  the  world,  of  which  he 
•eemed  to  have  seen  much,  and  with  no  unob- 
•arrant  eye.  The  third  part  was  performed  by 
a  Count  Lehtbach,  a  petfect  caricature  in  fea- 
tures, dress,  and  itiolioas :  the  upper  part  of  his 
bee  being  Chiaete,  aod  the  lower  AfricuD,  with 
ibe  complexion  of  a  ^psy  ;  a  coe  pointed  to  the 
Aj,  like  a  teteseope,  it*  tip  prcjeciiof  abore  his 
iiMd  like  the  poimofalightningcDnduetOT;  and 
a  gait  and  carnage  aa  if  he  wa*  perpeinally  gi^ 
ing  ihroDgh  an  English  hop-daoce." 

The  portnili  of  the  ambsMsdon  ftom  the 
Inaer  powen  are  drawn  with  no  leas  bomonr 
lod  onginalitr ;  and  ainoDg  ibem  the  aoo 
old  Mettemico,  the  preient  prince,  who  w 
tfaere  aa  rcfffeaaatatire  nf  the  Westphalii 
DobletK,  ii  deacribed  aa  '  agreeable  and  cour- 
teoga." 

One  of  the  most  disgraceful  chaptt 
Oennan  history  ia  this  tame  congreai  of  Raa- 
tadt.  Ever;  Gemtui  powrr  is  at  the  foot  of 
France — none  of  them  atricken  by  their  com- 
mon ruin  and  bumilialion.  but  each  seeking 
to  prolit  by  the  general  disaster,  and  to  rob 
and  weaken  his  German  neighbours,  instead 
of  all  unitiog  in  a  common  fentiment  to  op- 
poau  the  FreiKh.  Austria,  ceding  t^  Low 
Coontriea,  waa  to  be  indemnified  by  the  apoil 
of  Veni««.  But  she  stipulated,  moreoif 
that  Prussia  should  get  nothing.  FruasI 
teaming  ibis,  declared  that  she  wanted  no 
indemnity  for  the  ducby  of  Clevea,  provided 
Auatria  got  none  for  the  Netherlanda.  France 
denoaitded  tbe  frMitier  of  tbe  Khine,  and  all 


tfaia,  btcanaa  France  ptomiaed  then,  in  n* 
tam,  tbe  lecnlariaation  of  ecdesiaatica)  p(» 
perty.  Tbia  ihameful  crouching  and  cow 
ardice  belbre  the  aatiooal  fo«,  and  (be  mean 
aridity  to  plunder  and  hurt  eacb  other,  winch 
at  tbia  time  diagrace  the  name  of  German, 
and  which  can  i^y  be  excuaed  and  acraonl- 
ed  for  by  the  fact  that  politJcal  afiaira  were 
ctxifined  to  courts  and  diplomalists,  ia  ably 
depifiled  by  Lang.  Public  opinion  waa,  how 
ever,  even  now  riling,  and  seeking  tbe  liberty 
of  expresaing  its  contempt  and  barren  of  aU 
that  had  been  achiered.  It  abowa  bow  stmo^ 
ly  fean  aad  tendencies  ran  in  families,  tb«t 
the  elder  Mettetnich  should,  at  this  Teij  time, 
call  Lang  lo  bim,  and  oAer  him  pay  and  place 
if  be  would  undertake,  aa  a  writer,  to  combat 
the  rinng  frowardnesa  of  public  opiaioa. 
Lang,  who  thought  public  opinion  pretty 
much  in  the  right,  draw  back  from  the  ad- 
vances of  old  Mettemicb.  Whatever  Lang 
laya  againat  Austria  muat,  however,  be  taken 
cum  gruno  j  thus,  be  does  not  shrink  from 
acctising  Baron  Lebrbach,oneof  ihe  Aoatrian 
plenipotentiaries,  of  having  given  the  orders 
te  tba  murder  of  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

Lang  was  summoned  by  Prince  Harden- 
bergto  Beriin  in  1801.  The  dcHOestic  life 
of  the  minister,  his  connection  with  Madame 
ScbOneman,  the  actreas,  and  tbe  persona  of 
bissocit'ly,  furnish  the  memoir  writer  wkb  so 
many  pictures.  He  goes  with  tbe  prince  to 
Munich,  and  by  his  interest  becomes  one  of 
the  goTernoT'Commissarita  of  the  Margiavate 
ofAnspach.  Here  he  meets  the  Freocha^in : 
Bemsdotte,  "  fiery-eyed  and  dark-browed," 
who  bad  at  tbia  time  but  one  idea,  that  of 
getlioK  s  principality  or  a  kingdom  for  him- 
self. He  thought  of  Anspach,  and  hoped  lo 
become  prince  of  it ;  till,  despairing  of  thii^ 
he  sent  Berlon  to  persuade  the  good  burghers 
of  Nuremberg  to  elect  him  as  their  feudal 
prince,  under  French  suzeisinty.  Tbe  hon- 
est burghers  excused  ibemselvee  by  alleging 
that  they  did  not  uitderstandGennal  Berton's 
mode  of  ^leaking  either  French  or  Qernian ! 
Poor  Mortier,  Lang  knew,  "  with  his  stiff 
head  and  statue-like  eipresaion."  DavousI 
was  "  the  least  restless  of  the  French  in  bis 
cantonments,  whilst  as  a  waltzer  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  indefatigable," 

From  Anspacb,  Lang  was  renwred  to  be 
Director  of  the  Archives  of  Uunich.  Nor 
wu  bis  fAtct  there  soeb  a  sinecure  as  it  might 
seem.  Tbe  old  king  issued  an  ordonnance, 
that  no  person  should  ever  enter  hit  employ, 
unleta  be  could  produce  proofs  of  hit  nobility. 
This  set  all  Bavaria  in  movement  to  prove 
nobility ;  and  the  arcbive-directOT  y 
person  to  gin  or  retee  tlH 
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tiUai.    LanggiveiaBBimimgMcaiiBtoftheiMuaMrwiih  hia  Jewpkyactaa  aoraCftioM 

•evenlcluiDt;  of  the  Erterbuysto  descend  ■^■n^'ch  uteaL    It  wmseTeaBaid,tbat  tbeybsd 

both  from  Attilo  uid  Enoch ;.  of  the  Ru&ii  conapired  together  to  make  away  wiih  the  tW 

to  defend  fiwo  ihe  Romui  DicUtor,  Puhliui !  ff^"";^**  f  ^.'"'  "'^  "Ff?*  <^  ''"'  ^^'"'T'  t?^ 
in  ic  r.u    iB-'j—  _.    1.    J    ■     J*       ^hia  story  I  do  not  beicTe  one   word.     The 

*  sQccecded,  u  physician  to  the  prince,  by  U) 
AtuiikD,  Dr.  Beat.  The  prince  was  beset  by  n 
crowd  of  lunts  and  nepfaeira,  who  look  upon 
them  to  imvel  at  hia  cost,  and  drag  him  to  and 
fro  as  they  listed.  They  hroughl  the  wearied 
old  man  next  year  as  far  as  Genoa,  where  be 
died,  Uis  aoD,  Count  Hardeoberg-ReTentlow, 
heir  of  the  rich  ReTeotlow  property  in  Denmark, 
took  the  prioce'a  title." 


tbe  Ostrogotbic  kings.  Not  the  leaat  amus- 
ing was  Count  Aretin,  who  descended  from 
■  king  of  Armenia  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
15 15 — the  psrchment  proved — but  who  real- 
ly was  the  natural  bod  of  the  Princess  Pala- 
tine Theresa  Cunegunda.  Lang  gives  a  laugh- 
able account  of  her. 

The  author's  portraiture  of  old  Montgelas, 
the  pnme  minister  of  Bavaria  dui^g  the  days 
of  French  supremacy,  is  rather  favourable. 
His  riietch  of  Marshal  Wrede,  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  anti-French  party,  and  who.  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Kied  with  Austria  in 
1S13,  unknown  to  Montgelas,  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. Lang  says,  that  however  cruel  and 
unjust  the  French  regime  was  in  Prussia  and 
the  north  of  Germany,  it  was  more  beneficent 
than  otherwise  in  South  Gennany,  which 
FVance  had  delivered  of  all  its  feudal  fetten; 
adding  mweorer  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  and 
thus  placing  the  latter  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  Italy.  So,  on  Napoleon's  iall, 
Wrede,  instead  of  stipulating  the  statu  quo 
for  Bavaria,  which  might  have  been  done, 
gave  up  not  only  the  Tyrol,  but  Salsburg,  to 
Austria.  Notwithstanding  this  diatribe  of 
Lang's,  Bavaria  got  her  indemnity  in  Nu- 
remberg, Wurtiburg,  and  that  wenflhy  por- 
tion of  centtal  Germany,  the  Palatinate, 
whicb  were  it  least  worth  Salsburg  and  the 
Tyrol. 

Our  memoir-writer  was,  however,  evident- 
ly Attached  to  Montgelas,  whilst  the  triumphi 
of  Wrede  flung  him  out  of  favour  and  the  way 
of  promotion.  He  remained  long  enough  at 
Munich,  however,  to  be  one  ofthe  committee 
for  drawing  up  or  preparine;  the  constitution, 
the  ruling  principle  of  which  was  very  sim- 
ple :  being  how  to  give  the  noble  chamber 
all  power,  and  the  lower  chamber  none. 
Lang  was  finally  driven  from  the  Bavarian 
service,  and  he  returned  to  old  Hardenberg. 
The  following  is  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  declining  days  of  this  alatesman : 

''Prince  Hardenberg  was  at  his  ancient 
Hardenberg,  which,  however,  be  bad  sold  lo  the 
Count  Hsrdenberg  of  the  other  line.  He  received 
me  cordially,  kept  me  to  dinner,  and  conrersed 
of  the  succe»aion  lo  the  Duchy  of  Bsden,  and  thi 
•necisncy  of  the  Count  of  Hochberg.  Thi 
pnnce  was  Rreaily  sunk  and  shrunk,  and  heard 
with  difficulty.  He  bad  with  him  his  grand- 
daughter, the  Princess  PucUer-Muskau,  and  her 
husband,  a  proud,  gay,  praltiing  bullfinch. 
Much  change  bad  taken  place  in  the  family :  the 


A  brief  interview  between  Lang  and  Gd(b» 
must  be  OUT  last  extract. 

Arrived  at  Weimar,  I  was  blinded  by  the 
devil  to  write,  to  old  Faust  Gdihe,  an  humble 
and  complimentary  little  epistle.     I  was  received 
at  half-^w^I  one.    A  tall,  old,  ice-cold,  stiff  per- 
sonage, like  the  syndic  of  an  imperial  city,  or 
rather,  like  ifae  atone  statue  of  the  Commander 
D«a  J«an,'  came  to  meet  me,  silttitly  mo 
lioaed  me  to  a  chair,  and  remained  impassible, 
giving  furih  no  sound,  though  I  tried  lo  elicil 
by  striking  him  on  every  side.    I  told  of 
'rince  of  Bavaria'a  eSbrta,  ke.  &c-  fee.     Ail 
in.    At  last  be  broke  out  by  askin;;, '  Was 
an  ioauraQce  company  at  Anspsch  V  Being 
aoawCTedin  the  affirmative,  he  would  have  eray 
narlicular  of  our  inauraDce  company,  and  of  bow 
!. .~i  ;..  .1..I.  .-'  E~    •--       '-J -■ — 


But  two  volumes  of  these  memoirs  have 
appeared.  This  lost  scene  of  the  second 
volume  is  in  1825.  The  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  Lang's  life  was  passed  at  a  small  estate 
ossested  near  Aospach.  He  died  in  1835. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Pottiu  eomplita  de  Robbkt 
BiTRNS,  traduitti  dt  PEcouaia  (Complete 
Poems  of  BuRNfi,  translated  from  the 
Scotch),  par  M.  Lbon  nE  Wailly  ;  avec 
uae  Introduction  dti  mime.  Paris :  Char- 
pentier.     lAii. 

2.  itintM  Heroiqutt,  par  Auausri:  Basbiu. 
(Heroic  Rhymes).    Paris.     1843. 

3.  Fables,  par  M.  Vibnnbt,  Fun  det 
QuaraiUeie  r^cadimie  Fraacaue.  FsUee, 
by  M.  Viennet,  one  of  the  Forty  of  the 
French  Academy).    Paris:  Paulin.   1842. 

M.  Leom  na  Waillt,  who  presents  to  hie 
countrymen  the  poeiry  of  Robert  Burns,  is 
already  distinguished  as  a  trandator.     He  ^-- 
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merit,  the  work  before  us.  His  fint  iotentioD 
would  appear  to  hare  been,  to  have  rendered 
Robert  BuroB  into  French  verse ;  for  we  find 
the  poem  of '  Tarn  O'Shanter,'  and  the  equally 
idiomatic  and  difficult,  though  short  piece,  the 
'John  Barleycorn,'  so  translated.  But 
whether  dissatisfied  with  his  performance,  for 
some  reason  certainly  unnipported  by  the 
■tyle  of  his  execution,  or  whether  he  shruak 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  so  difficult  a 
task,  the  original  design  was  clearly  aban- 
doned. With  the  exception  of  the  poems 
first  nan[ied,  the  rest  are  all  llteiil  translationa, 
line  for  line  ;  simply  presenting  to  the  eye, 
what  may  be  called  the  pbysioguomy  of  ver- 
■ifiration.  We  regret  the  more  that  M.  de 
Wailly  did  not  follow  out  what  we  presume 
to  have  been  his  first  intention,  because  off 
the  evidence  he  afibrds  us,  in  an  ably  written ' 
notice  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  poet,  that  he ! 
had  thoroughly  imbued  bimselT  with  his; 
history  and  his  spirit.  It  may  be,  that,  so , 
keenly  feeling  the  beauties  of  his  auth(»,  he 
was  struck  with  the  powerlessness  of  his  own ' 
language  to  render  them.  Tbe  longer  he  I 
breathed  over  the  heather,  the  less  inclined  he ! 
felt  to  place  it  under  a  polished  vase.  How| 
serve  up  '  mountain  dew'  in  Sevres  porcelain  1 1 
How  give  the  broad,  strong,  yet  sweet  and 
simple  Scotch  idiom,  in  the  language  of  the ' 
salon  \ 

We  acknowledge  the  difficulty,  and  would! 
probably  have  deemed  it  insuperable,  had  our| 
translator  given  us  less  striking  proola  of  his' 
feelings  and  his  powers.     As  it  la,  he  cannot ' 
have  worked  in  vain.     If  he  has  enabled  but: 
one  of  his  countrymen  to  relish  the  healthy ! 
flavour  of  tbe  poetry  of  a  right-hearted  son  of^ 
nature,  he  has  done  good.    It  is  an  infection 
that  will  spread.     As  a  specimen  of  M.  de 
Wailly's  original  design,  we  may  show  bow  I 
faithfully  he  has  rendered  tbe  highly  fanciful  j 
passage  in  '  Tarn  O'Shanter,'  beginning  "  For  i 
pleasures  are  like  poppies  shed." 
Mats  lea  plaisirs  sont  des  pavots  qn'on  cueille, 
Vous  8aisis»ez  la  fleur,  elle  s'efieuille  ; 
Ou  bien  eocore  Aocons  de  nieg^  au  floC, 
Un  instant  blanche — et  fondant  aussiidt ; 
Ou  bi>;n  aUBsi  I'aurore  boieale 
Qu'on  VEui  montrer  et  qui  st'enfuii  avaal; 
Ou  I'arc-en-ciel  k  Torage  rendant 
Sa  forme  aimable,et  quidansl'air  s'ezbale — 
Nnl  bras  mortel  ne  saurait  retenir 
Temps  ni  mar^e ;  il  faut  s'en  revenir. 

We  subjoin  also  one  of  the  unrbymed  trans- 
lations, and  select,  for  the  sake  of  its  expres- 
aion,  in  which  lies  all  its  cbann,  '  My  wife's 
a  winsome  wee  thing.'  The  want  of  anything 
like  equivalent  words  in  French  has  here  im' 
posed  upon  the  translator  a  difficulty,  of  hu 
cooqueat  of  which  the  reader  must  judge. 


C'ett  une  channante  petit*  ertemre, 

Celt  une  belle  petite  creature, 
C'est  une  jolie  petite  creature 
Que  macbeie  petite  femme. 
Je  Q'en  ai  jamais,  vu  de  mieux, 
Je  n'en  ai  jamais  aim^  mienx, 
Et  conire  mon  ctsur  je  la  porterai 
De  peur  de  perdre  mon  joyau. 
C'est  une  charmante  petite  creature, 
C'est  une  belle  petite  creature, 
C'est  unejolie  petite  creature 
Que  ma  cb^re  petite  femme. 
Nous  partageons  les  tracas  du  monde, 
Seslulies  etaessoucis; 


In  the  notice  of  the  poet's  life,  which  haa 
many  points  of  great  beauty,  M.  de  WaiUy 
dwells  with  delight  upon  the  raaaly  indepen- 
dence of  Bums's  character,  and  his  reli^ous 
assertion  of  the  unselfish  prinaiple  which 
animated  all  his  laboura.  The  following  pa*. 
sage,  in  relation  to  this  topic,  is  calculated  to 
leave  a  very  favourable  impreasiuB  of  tbe 
writer. 

"  It  was  in  rain  that  Tbomson  inusled  on  hra 
accepting  payment  for  his  aciive  co-opemiioo  in 
the  collecting  and  wriiiog  oftbe  Scottish  *aa^ 
la  his  opinion,  this  would  have  been  an  indignity 
ofTered  to  bis  muse.  He  therefore  refuaed  to 
accept  any  other  corapensaiion  for  his  labour 
than  a  copy  of  his  own  exquisite  poems.  I  aiD 
wrong — he  received  money.  Hia  evil  dealiny, 
thwarted  by  his  noble  independence,  vowed  bn- 
miliatian.  A  hatter,  to  whom  he  owed  a  small 
sum  of  money,  seeing  his  death  was  not  tar  dia- 
tanl,  brought  an  action  against  him,  and  would 
infallibly  have  had  him  arrested.  The  idea  of 
imprisonment  in  the  deplorable  stale  of  bealth 
in  which  he  was — tbe  fear  of  being  separated 
frnm  his  family,  before  the  final  separation — 
nearly  deprived  him  of  reason,  and  forced  him  to 
have  recourse  to  Thomson,  whom  he  had  hither- 
to so  obstinately  refused.  He  wrote  to  him  a 
most  affecting  letter,  begging  an  advance  of  £5. 

"What  a  discouraginE  example!  What  a 
heart-rending  thought '.  Misfortune  makes  you 
ita  victim.  In  the  midst  of  wretchedness,  one 
sole  sentiment  susiains  you— fAat  nf  yovr  dig- 
nily.  To  preserve  this  pure  and  sacred  in  your 
soul,  you  hare  imposed  privations  upon  yotuself 
and  others,  sacrificing  all  to  sBbr  aaaPacr ;  and  a 
day  arrives,  when  this  last  consolation  is  snatch- 
ed from  you — when  your  delicacy  becomes  a 
ridiculous  ill-sustained  pretension^ when  coarse 
feelings  seem  to  find  their  vindicaiioo  and  their 
revoige  in  your  defeat.  I^rd  Byron  once  resolv- 
ed that  glory  should  be  the  only  revenue  be 
would  draw  from  the  labours  of  his  pen — yat 
he,  wealthy,  and  a  peer  of  England — he,  aa 
Eogliabmaa  and  a  poet — be,  the  proudest  of  the 
proud — was  obligea  to  act  otherwise-  Let  hia 
example,  then, console  thee  in  thy  tomb,  Robert 
Bums!  Thou  more  courageous,  and  still  more 
refined,  fix'  thou  hadsi  to  combat  against  the 
tempiaiioas  of  poverty  and  paraoal  tMidenwaa! 


Pmeh  Pattry  and  TVani/ofion. 


Society  will  not  pardcn  thoM  firtnes  which  are 
a  perpelual  comiDmiBTy  npoo  and  reproach  to 
itself.  Sotner  ot  later  ibejr  mnat  yield  in  the 
unequal  suuggle." 

It  wu  atiOTtlT  after  the  revolutioD  of  July, 
that  Augiwtft  Barbier,  tbeo  a  veiy  young 
man,  brought  out  the  poein  which,  his  con- 
teiDporariea  agree,  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
rank  he  baa  riace  held.  We  Remember  the 
author  shared  the  eotbutiaEtn  it  awakened. 
He  was  Bought  in  the  street  hy  rtrangera, 
shaken  by  the  band,  and  congratulated  with  a 
warmth  which  efibrts  at  merilorioua  muat 
fail  to  aroine  in  an  attnoaphere  of  ieM  excite- 
ment. Tbia  poem  waa  '  La  Cur^.'  He 
followed  up  bu  anccen  by  other  volumes, 
which  bad  also  the  seal  of  originality  upon 
them. 

Barbier  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  called  a 
deacripiiTe  poet,  and  seldom  a  poet  of  teoder- 
nen.  His  inapiration  is  not  of  the  mountain 
or  the  forest ;  the  outward  forma  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  are  not  necesEai?  to  its 
Bwakeniug ;  he  has  found  it  most  in  the  thick 
of  cities,  in  truth  always.  He  is  not  a  bard 
of  axA  numbera,  but  to  be  noted  chieQy  for 
the  chararCteiiatic  boldneta  and  manly  vigour 
he  has  thrown  into  a  fmn  of  verae  not  com* 
ntonly  deemed  susceptible  of  either.  Always 
harmonious  he  is  not,  hut  for  the  most  part  be 
is  aometbing  better.  He  selects  the  word  of 
hia  thought  i  it  veils  slightly,  or  lays  wholly 
bare  ;  but  it  is  truth  which  it  below,  and 
iOmrtiniea  in  her  rudett  nakedneia.  Hi 
child  of  the  Parts  he  knows  so  well,  and  faas 
portrayed  so  truly.  To  an  earlier  vt ' 
wrote  one  of  those  rare  prefaces  which  speak 
this  author's  purpose  frankly.  i 

In  this  uncertain  world, 

Before  the  iajury  and  uacured  eril. 

The  poet  sliould  siaod  forth,  sublime  protester 
In  same  of  justice  sad  humsDily. 

Over  Barbier's  phrase  there  is  spread  no 
glon.  It  never  pitiably  implores  the  oppres- 
sor's mercy,  but  ever  indignantly  gives  voice 
to  the'  wrongs  of  the  injured.  '  The  sonnd 
the  echo  of  the  sense'  aometimes  to  exa^ern- 
tion,  he  forces  into  the  ranks  of  bia  rhyme 
rebel  worda  not  always  formed  for  such  an 
office,  and  while  be  presents  a  lofty  subject 
nobly,  it  may  be  admitted  that  what  is  vile  is 
seldom  in  his  hands  much  raised  from  its  na- 
tive coarseness.  To  unfinished  statues  left  by 
some  able  sculptor,  his  poetry  may  in  general 
he  not  unfairly  compared.  Added  touches 
would  have  soHened,  but  the  rude  chisel  has 
inscribed  thereon  the  thought  which  guided 
it,  and  the  muscles  of  the  t>ody  have  their 
strength,  and  the  lines  of  the  lace  their  story. 

Barbier    deserves    to     be    better    known 
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amongst  us.  He  ts  a  man  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  mind,  and  has  at  all  times  scorned  to 
lower  himself  to  the  less  worthy  passions  and 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  We  could 
not  offer  clearer  evidence  of  his  power  or  of 
his  character  than  by  an  endeavour  to  set 
forth  his  '  Idole'  in  an  English  dress:  in  our 
judgment  one  of  the  finest  of  his  poems,  and 
yet  untranslated.  We  shall  therefore  make 
the  attempt.  The  subject  is  Napoleon's 
bronze  statue  :  of  late  years  moulded  and 
raised  to  the  summit  of  the  column,  whence 
the  allies  pulled  down  its  twin.  It  com- 
mences by  a  daring  description  of  the  casting 
of  the  figure,  and  is  famous  for  the  vigour  of 
its  lines  on  Napoleon,  and  on  the  presence  of 
the  Russian,  and  for  the  curse  it  courageously 
invokes  on  Buonaparte's  memory. 

Thb  Idol. 
Come,  stoker,  come,  more  coal,  more  fiiel,  heap 

Iron  and  copper  at  our  need, — 
Come, -your  broad  shovel  and  your  long  anna 
steep. 

Old  VulcBD,  in  the  for^eyou  feed ! 
To  your  wide  furnace  be  full  portion  thrown — 

To  bid  her  sluggish  teeth  to  ^iod, 
Tearsnddevoiirtne  weight  which  she  doth  own, 

A  fire  palsee  she  must  find. 
'Tis  well— 'tis  here!  the  Same,  wide,  wild,  in- 

Unspaiing  and  blood-coloured,  flung 
From  the  vault  down,  wheie  the  assaults  com- 

With  lingot  up  to  lingot  clung, 
And  bounds,  and  bowlic^  of  delirium  bom. 

Lead,  copper,  iron,  mingled  well. 
All   twisting,  lengihening,  and  embraced,  and 

And  tortured,  liha  ibe  damned  in  bell. 
The  work  is  done!  the  spent  flame  burns  no 
I  more, 

1  be  furnace  fires  smoke  end  die, 
The  iron  flood  boils  over.— Ope  the  door. 

And  let  the  haughty  one  peas  by  ! 
Roar,  mighty  river,  nish  upon  your  course, 

A  bound— and,  from  your  dwelling  past. 
Dash  forward,  like  a  lorreot  from  its  source, 

A  flame  from  the  volceuo  cast ! 
To  gulp  your  lava-waves  earth's  laws  extend. 

Your  fury  in  one  mass  fling  fonn — 
In  I'Dor  steel  mould,  O  Bronze,  a  Slave  descend. 

An  Emperor  return  to  earth  ! 
Again  Najoleok — 'lis  his  form  appears ! 

Hard  soldier  in  unending  qaarret. 
Who  cost  so  much  of  insult,  blood  and  tears, 

For  only  a  few  boughs  of  laurel. 

For  mourning  France  iiwas  a  day  of  grief 
When,  down  from  its  high  station  flunff. 

His  mighty  statoe  like  some  shameful  thief 
In  coils  ofa  vile  rope  was  hung. 

When  we  beheld  at  the  grand  column's  base, 
And  o'er  a  shrieking  cable  bowed, 

The  stranger's  strength  that  mighty  bronn 
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VTbra,  faicui  by  tftooHtad  n 

The  proud  mass  cast  in  moaaich  mould 
Hflde  soddea  fall;   and  oo  tbe  baid,  cold 

lis  iron  cucaae  atenitf  rolled- 
The  Hod,  Um  siupid  Unn,  wiih  aoiled  mnk 

Ignoble  fury  in  his  glance. 

The  Emperor's  form  the  keoDel's  Blth  wiUtio, 
Drew  ttfier  bim  in  face  of  (Vance ! 

On  those  wiibin  whose  boMms  hearrs  bold 
reifD, 
That  hour  like  remorse  must  weigh 

Oa  each  French  brow^— 'lit  (he  eternal  aiain, 
Which  onljr  deaih  can  wash  away  ! 

I  saw  where  palace  walls  mvt  shade  and  eaae, 
The  waggDUB  of  ihe  foreign  force ; 

I  saw  them  strip  tbe  Mrk  which  clothed  oar 

To  cast  it  lo  their  hongty  horse. 

1  saw  the  norihman,  with  his  savage  lip, 
Bruisrtig  our  Besh  till  black  with  gore, 

Our  Mead  derour— on  our  noslnis  sip 
The  ail  which  was  our  own  belbre ! 

In  the  abasemeDt  and  the  pain — the  weight 
Of  outrages  no  words  make  known^ 

I  charged  oae  ooly  being  with  my  hate. 
Be  f  Aau  accttrled.  Napoleon  ! 

O  tank-haired  Corsican !    Your  Fraaoe  was  &ir, 

In  ibefuUsunof  MessidoT, 
She  was  a  tameless  aod  a  rebel  mAre, 

Nor  steel  bit  nor  gold  rein  she  bore. 
Wild  steed  with  rustic  flank— yet,  while  she 
trod— 

Reekine  with  blood  of  royalty. 
But  proud  with  sirone  fout  striking  the  old  sod, 

At  last,  and  for  the  Brst  time,  free — 
Never  a  haod  her  Tirgin  form  passed  o'er 

Left  blemish  nor  anroat  essayed, 
And  never  her  broad  sides  the  saddle  bwe, 

Nor  banieas  by  the  stranger  made. 
A  noble  vagrant — witb  coat  EmoQlh  and  bright, 

Aod  oostri)  red  and  action  jn'oud — 
As  high  she  reared,  she  did  ibe  world  afiright, 

With  neigliings  wliich  rang  loud  Eind  long. 
You  came.   Her  mighty  loins,  her  paces  scanned, 

Pliant  and  eager  For  the  irack. 
Hot  Ceniaur,  twisting  in  her  mane  your  band. 

You  sprang  all  booted  to  her  back. 
Then,  as  she  loved  the  war's  exciting  sound, 

The  smell  of  powder  and  the  drum. 
Yon  save  her  Eacih  for  eiercising  ground, 

Bade  Battles  as  hei  pasitmes  cume  i 
Then,  no  repose  for  her!    No  nights,  no  sleep, 

The  air  and  toil  for  evermore. 
And  human  forms  like  uoto  sand  crashed  deep. 

And  blood  which  rose  her  chest  before  ! 
Through   fifieen  years  ber  hard  boors'  rapid 
course 

So  ground  the  generations — 
And  ^e  passed  smoking  in  her  speed  and  ibrce 

Over  the  breastof  nations. 
Till — tired  in  ne'er  earned  goal  to  place  vain 
truGt, 

To  tread  a  path  ne'er  left  behind, 
To  knead  the  universe  and  like  a  dust 

To  uplift  scattered  human  kind — 


Stumbling  each  step  (^ 
She  craved  for  rest  tbe  Cor^iGsn  who  rode. 

But,  lonurer!  you  would  not  hear. 
You  pressed  her  harder  niib  ;our  nervoos  thigfa. 

You  tightened  more  the  goading  bit, 
Choked  in  her  foaming  mouth  her  frsntie  ery. 

And  bmke  ber  teeih  la  fiirf  fit. 
Sherose — hntihestrifecaiBe.    From  fuibet&U 

Saved  not  the  corb  she  could  not  know — 
She  went  down,  pillowed  on  tbe  caimMi-ball, 

And  thou  wert  broken  by  tbe  blow '. 

Now  bora  anin,  from  depths  where  tfaon  wen 

A  radiant  ea^le  dost  thou  riae ; 
^^  ingiog  ihy  flight  again  to  rale  tbe  world. 

Thine  image  reaeceods  the  skiea. 
No  looker  now  the  robber  of  a  crown — 

The  insolent  usurper — he. 
With  cushions  of  a  throne,  uniiit'ying,  down 

Who  pressed  the  throat  of  Liberty — 
Old  slave  of  the  Alliance,  sad  and  lone. 

Who  died  upon  a  sombie  mck. 
And  France's  image  until  death  drag|(ed  on 

For  chain,  beneath  tbe  stranger's  stroke — 
Napoledn  stands,  unsullied  by  a  stain  1 

Thanks  to  ihe  flatterer's  tuneful  race — 
The  If  ing  poets  who  ring  praises  vain — 

Has  Cfesar  'mong  the  ^s  fbnod  place! 
His  image  id  the  ciij'  wails  give*  lighi; 

His  name  has  made  tbe  dtv's  hum 
Still  sounded  ceaselessly,  aa  through  tbe  figbt 

It  echoed  farther  than  (he  drum. 
From  [he  high  suburbs,  where  the  people  crowd, 

Doth  Paris,  an  old  pilgrim  now. 
Each  day  descend  to  g^et  the  pillar  proud, 

And  humble  there  his  manarch  brow — 
The  nrmf  encambered  with  a  mortal  wreath. 

With  flowers  for  thai  bronM'a  pail — 
( No  mothers  look  on,  as  they  pass  beneath — 

It  grew  btneath  thetr  tears  so  tall '.) 
In  working  vest,  in  dninkenness  of  soul. 

Unto  tbe  fife's  and  trumpet's  tone, 
Doih  joyous  Parisdaoce  the  CarmagDcde 

Around  tbe  great  Napoleon. 

Thus,  Oentle  Monarehs,  pass  unnoted  on  ! 

M  ild  Pastors  of  Mankind,  awav  I 
Seses,  depart,  as  common  brows  nave  gooe. 

Devoid  of  the  immortal  ray ! 
For  vainly  You  make  light  the  peopled  chain — 

And  vainly,  like  a  calm  flock,  come 
On  Your  own  footsteps,  without  sweat  or  pain. 

The  people — treading  towards  their  tomb. 
Soon  aa  Vour  star  doth  m  its  netting  glide. 

And  its  last  lustre  shall  be  given 
By  Your  quenched  name — upon  the  popular  tide 

Scarce  a  faint  furrow  shall  be  riven. 
Pass,  pass  Ye  on !    For  You  no  statue  hi«h  ! 

Your  names  shall  vanish  from  the  horde. 
Their  memory  is  for  those  who  lead  Iodic 

Beneath  tbe  cannon  and  the  swcffd ; 
7'Aatr  love  lot  Him,  who  on  the  humid  field. 

By  thousands  lays  lo  mt  their  bones ; 
For  him  who  bids  them  Pyramids  to  build, 

Antt  bear  upon  their  bad)  the  ttoiu*  1 

The  volume  now  before  tia,  cootaiiuiig  u|>- 
warda  of  thtrtj  loaMta,  bean  tlw  tiUe  of 
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'Rimea  HrroiqDM,'  ni^esled  to  the  miter 
by  ■  like  collection,  under  a  similar  name, 
by  Torquato  Tasso,  inoitly  celebrating  the 
house  of  Este.  '  I  thought,'  says  Barbier, 
'the  title  would  better  apply  to  verse  ioapired 
by  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  tbe 
good  of  their  fellow-men,  and  I  have  there- 
fore assembled  here  such  tines,  as,  in  the 
course  of  study  or  travel,  the  emotton  caosed 
by  a  pious  remembrance  of  lofty  action  may 
have  Bu^ested  to  m«.  Selecting  such  as 
treated  of  names  known  in  history,  and  group- 
ing them  accoiding  to  their  date,  1  have  com- 
posed a  kind  ofportrut  ^iery,  and  decorated 
It  with  this  title.  I  have  not  always  sung  tbe 
most  brilliant  and  applauded,  but  rather  the 
least  happy  and  moat  pure,  and  those  with 
whom  my  own  views  and  feelings  most  led 
me  to  sympathize."  Monsieur  Barbler'sson- 
nets  more  than  fiilfil  the  promise  held  out  by 
a  preface,  whose  modesty  but  makes  their 
merit  more  apparent.  "The  scsinel,"  he 
says,  "accnstomed  to  give  forth  a  sigh,  is 
susceptible  of  other  tones  :"  and  these  indeed 
ascend  to  proud  notes,  and  give  forth  nunty 
accents.  Here  is  Arnold  of  Winkelried  at 
Sempacb,  before  tbe  arch  Juke's  impenetrable 
army,  embracing  a  sheaf  of  lances;  and  as 
they  are  buried  in  his  breast,  bidding  '  Victo- 
ry and  Liberty  pass  through  the  space  he  has 
opened  ;'  here  Madame  Koland  in  the  fatal 
cart,  in  white  robes  and  calm,  with  insult 
around  her  and  the  scaSbld  before,  speaking 
her  last  words  to  tbe  misused  form  of  Liberty  ; 
here   Egmont,  his  blood  flowing   over   the 

givement  of  Brussels ;  here  Leopold  of 
runs  wick,  sinking  beneath  the  waters 
of  tbe  Oder;  and  Barra,  the  republican 
boy  of  thirteen,  already  a  soldier  in  the 
Blues,  is  here  alone  on  the  heath  of  la  Ven- ! 
dee.  He  has  met  some  stragglers  of  tbe  royal 
army,  who  offer  him  life,  and  bid  bim  cry 
'  Vive  le  Roi !'  He  ia  '  pale  and  silent,  fill, 
the  angel  of  the  people  soaring  before  his 
eyes,    ne   shouts  Vive   la  B^publique !'  and 

From  among  these  sonnets  we  select  two, 
not  because  better  than  others  we  have 
named,  but  because  the  subject  of  one  is  Ma- 
dame Roland,  and  that  of  the  other  our  own 
Falkland,  who  felt  with  the  Commons,  while 
he  died  for  Charles.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  say  with  truth,  what  the  translator  of 
Bums  has  said  in  modesty,  that  if  the  beauty 
of  these  sonnets  fail  to  strike,  the  fault  must 
be  with  the  interpreter. 

LOBD  FjXILkHD. 

Her  sovereign  decree  had  Murder  ffiven : 

A  drenched  soil  diank  the  dark  Mood's  mighty 
tide. 
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Their  backs  to  earth,  their  chargera  laid  beside, 

Tbe  dead  showed  livid  faces  uatoheaTen. 
Some  by  the  swift  sboi  stricken  while  ihey 
chanled 

The  sombre  Puritan's  inspirine  hymn — 
And  some  upholding  Charles's  flag  undannied, 

Which  haughty  subjectsdid  dispute  with  him. 
All  in  their  cause  beljeving  unto  deaiti! 

Only  amid'  the  carnage  one.  itl-stacred. 
With  honour  for  a  banner  end  a  laith 

Was  Falkland— (Virtue  bear  him  to  reward  !J 
Swathed  round  by  Fbeedou's  flame,  vain  lighte« 

In  silence  he  expired — for  the  Eiao. 
Madame  Rolams. 
'Tia  well  to  bold  in  Good  our  faitti  entire, 

RejecliDi;  doubt,  refusing  to  despond, 
Believing,  beneath  skies  of  gloom  and  fire. 

In  splendours  of  an  aerial  world  beyond- 
As  erst,  wheti  gangs  of  infamy  inhuman 

At  Freedom  slriking  stiU  ihro'  freemen's  lives. 

Her  great  support  devoted  to  their  knives, 
The  Soul  of  Gironde,  an  inapired  woman ! 
Serene  of  aspect,  and  unmoved  of  eye, 
Round  the  stern  car,  which  bare  her  m  lo  die, 

A  brutal  mob  applauded  to  the  crime. 

lit  vain  beside  the  pure  the  vile  might  be ! 

Her  heart  despaired  not ;  and  her  lip  sublime 

leased  thee  unto  the  last,  O  sainted  Idberty ! 

We  think  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
now  be  well  dispoaed  to  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance  with  M.  Barbier.  Indeppndenily 
of  any  question  of  ffenius,  it  ia  impoesible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  honest  conviction  and 
high  moral  courage,  which  breathe  through 
all  his  verses. 

Ib  it  aimple  bonhommie  which  causes  M. 
Viennet  to  style  himself '  one  of  the  fwty  V 
We  hope  so;  for  with  our  recollections  ot 
Gay  and  Lafontaine,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
(hat  only  a  kind,  wise,  and  simple  man,  and 
if  an  old  man  all  the  better,  should  make 
fables.  JU.  Viennet  has,  however,  prefeced 
his  fables  with  a  memoir  from  which  we 
leara  that  he  has  been  a  peiseculed  author, 
and  has  had  his  honbommie  in  various  ways 
assailed.  We  shall,  without  further  remark, 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  My  character  ia  an  odd  miiture  cf  beoevo* 
ieoce  and  causticity.  1  distrust  the  world  in 
general,  yet  give  confidence  to  the  first  comer. 
Constraint,  anifice,  embiguiiy,  grimaces,  fatigue 
and  irdlate  me.  Nature  lias  infused  into  some 
part  of  my  body,  throueh  the  veins  of  my  father, 
a  conscience,  which  believes  itself  lo  have  a 
right  notion  of  the  false  and  the  true,  of  just  and 
uiynst,  so  that  my  tongue  can  neither  disguise 
nor  betray  truth,  nor  refuse  a  reply  to  any  one 
who  asks  me  a  question." 

So    far    '  benevolence :'    '  caurticity'  ftl- 
lowa. 
"  This  is  the  moat  fatal  pH  bmna  «W  to- 
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•tow  npDD  «  HMO  obliged  to  lire  with  kii  fellow- 
men.  Tbe  mreat  meuu  u>  make  him  «  dope  sll 
his  life." 

Indeed  ! — Now  for  H.  Vieimet'a  puriou. 

"As  for  mv  pasnoot,  I  hire  only  one  that  ii 
Mtl.  I  waa  bcnn  with  a  prodigiooa  lore  of  glorf 
wiiliaat  aUo7  of  lucre." 

And  this  paKioti  waa  to  exclniiTelj'  lite- 
taiy,  that  he  refuaed  an  appaatment  offered 
b;  NapoleoD.  He  anirea  in  Paris,  with  a 
tiagady  for  Talma,  when  lo  I  an  order  comes. 

"  The  marine  artillerr  is  ordered  to  Saxoo; — 
and  sweating-  from  the  reading  of  mj  *  Cloria' 
I  make  but  one  jump  from  the  committee  of  the 
theatre,  who  had  accepted  it,  into  the  diligence 
lor  Mayence.  Ireinm  to  Paris,  acroM  ltu«eot 
four  battlefields  and  iha  priaoBs  of  Pometama.' 

The  relnm  from  Elba  again  OMetghia  little 
bark — once  more,  bowerer,  he  u  right  again 
— but  no  sooner  is  tbe  restoration  fiied,  than 
a  new  revolution  breaks  out,  earned  by  the 
romantic  school.  He  is  afaocked  :  all  the  old 
jwtha  are  abandoned :  this  turns  out  to  be  the 
wont  revolution  trf  all. 


ara  now  named '  Meditatioos'  (a  touch  for  Lamar' 
line).  '  Dtthyrambes'  are  named 'Messemeu- 
nes  ^ah,  ha !  Caiimir  Delsrigne).  And  then 
Ihej'  uiTenied  such  odd  nameB,  *  Orieuiales,' 
'  FeaiHea  d'Aniomne'  (lake  that,  Vicior  Hugo): 
'  lambee*  (that  for  you,  Anguate  Barbin):  and 
neh  Uke.'^ 

What  waa  the  coosequence  7 

"  Hy  tragedies  and  epistles  were  like  an  old- 
bahioned  coat,  whUe  lor  the  sake  of  100,000 
fianca  a  year  I  would  aol  have  sought  a  new 
title  for  my  compoeiuona." 

In  politios  he  was  not  leas  uncompromising. 
For  Mling  the  truth  to  the  reatoratioo,  he 
was  deprived  of  bis  military  rank.  But  even 
that  WFOog  did  not  pnveat  hk  being  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  revcdution,  and  the  conse* 
quence  was,  he  says,  that  be  made  all  parlies 
equally  his  enemies.  He  thus  delaila  his 
pflrsecutim : 

"Five  bmidred  epigrams  a  year  were  made 
against  my  person,  my  fkee,  my  poetry,  my  cra- 
vat, ray  apeeehea,  my  thin  hair,  and  my  green 
ftoek-coat.  Every  scapegrace  from  college,  who 
tr^ed  his  pen  at  a  feuilletoD,  tbouKht  ii  incum- 
bent  upon  him  to  deal  me  his  firai\ick.  Could 
I  have  caat  fables  at  sueb  a  public?  They 
would  have  been  prettily  received  !  My  poetry 
would  have  been  parodied.  People  had  so  cried 
ne  down  for  an  aat,  a  veritable  ass,  with  four 


No  wonder  that  i 
fled  from  the  world,  and  appealed  to  poateri^. 
He  was  so  forgotten,  that  tbe  autbw  of  the 
'  Guepee'  (Alpfaonte  Karr)  pabliabed  his 
death.  But  dead  he  was  not.  Tbe  Academy 
could  not  let  him  die.  They  bade  him  live- 
They  applauded  his  Fablea.  The  pobUc 
who  BHuted  at  the  Institute,  beard  tfaem  with 
delight.  Even  tbe  joumsla  retracted  their 
mjuries.  And  now,  therefore,  be  publiAea 
tbe  Fables.  See  what  it  is  to  be  aualained  by 
tbe  Academy  I  And  have  we  Dot  given  a 
more  than  aufficient  leaaon  why  U.  Vieonri 
should  proudly  proclum  hinuelf  *a&  dcs 
QuaranteV 

An  analogy  m^t  not  be  inapt,  by  the  way, 
between  Michael  Steno,  oae  at  the  Fnty  of 
Venice,  and  M.  Viennet,  one  of  the  Forty  of 
Paris.  Steno  affixed  an  unpleasant  truth  op. 
on  the  chur  of  power,  just  as  H.  Viennet  did 
upon  the  rickety  throoeof  tbe  tenth  Cbariea. 
The  Forty  of  Venice  anitaJDed  tbeir  libeller, 
and  tbe  rorty  of  IVis  do  no  lees  for  theii 
fabulist  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  in  judice 
to  M.  Viennet's  'caustic!^'  ai  well  as  his 
'benevolence,'  that  if  he  be  thankful  and 
grateful  to  tbe  Forty,  he  continDea  not  the 
leM  to  discbarge  bite  a^inst  thoae  who  are 
beytnd  this  pale  ot  tbe  flite.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Fable  111.  of  tbe  3d  book— of  which 
we  ofler  a  plain  ttanilation. 

THE  EiuHciFA-ren  acHOLaBa. 
Over  a  grassy  mead 
A  troop  of  acbolars  wild  from  school 
And  freed  from  parents' — master's  rnle — 

Frisk'd,  romp'd,  and  play'd. 
Now  love  of  mischierie  the  measure 
Of  every  little  schoolboy's  pleasure ; 
And  soon  each  nicely-plsited  sbirt 
Waa  Hpaiier'd  o'er  with  mud  and  dirt : 
The  whiter  and  the  nicer,  more 
With  filih  was  it  all  blacken-d  o'er. 

At  ailken  waistcoat,  beaver  hat, 
Received,  the  one  a  darkling  atain. 
The  other  by  a  blow  press'dflat, 
A  shout  of  laughter  abook  the  plain. 
A  atisnger  paasing  ask'd  "  What  place 
Claim'd  such  a  sarage  little  race  r 
And  from  bd  urchio,  aharp  aud  sly, 
Got  this  reply. 

"  HoDsienr,  receive  for  information. 
We  come  from  Paris — royal  city, 
Abode  of  all  that's  wise  and  witty, 

Of  earth  the  greatest  nation." 
"Oh  !  ho !"  then  cried  the  sirsii^er,  "  Fling 

Birt  at  each  other— brickbats  mng. 
Nor  fear  reproach  nor  blame  ! 

Say  to  yonr  elders  who  reprove  ye. 

Let  no  thouffatlest  anger  move  ye. 
Yon  ALL  do  just  the  same  1" 
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Art.  VI. — Hundert  Tage  aufReistn  in  dtn 
Oeslerrek/tisehen  Staaten.  (A  Hundred 
Dayo'  Journey  in  the  Austrian  States.  By 
J.  6.  Kohl).   Dresden  and  Leipzig.    1842. 

The  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review*  was  the 
first  English  joarnal  in  which  the  deliehtrul 
Totnmes  on  Rnnta,  published  by  M,  Kohl  dur- 
ii^  the  laA  two  years,  were  described  and 
welcomed.  To  most  of  our  readers,  there- 
fore, the  peculiarities  of  his  style  must  be  h- 
imlior.  He  has  abandoned  Russia  for  a  while, 
ftod  has  commenced  aseriesrof  pictures  of  the 
Austrian  Stales.  The  work  before  us  is  the 
commencement  of  that  series. 

In  writing  of  Austria,  M.  Kohl  naturally 
supposes  that  the  German  public,  to  which  he 
immediately  addresses  himself,  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  his  descriptions ; 
more  so  at  all  events  than  with  Russia ;  and 
acting  on  this  supposition,  he  enters  less  fre- 
quently into  those  extremely  minute  details, 
which  charmed  so  much  in  his  pictures  of 
Russian,  life.  Still  in  its  general  spirit  the 
present  work  carries  with  it  most  of  the  char- 
acteriilics  of  the  author's  earlier  productions. 
It  is  very  ably  written,  and  is  full  of  the  al- 
ways amusing  gossip,  not  of  a  superficial  ob- 
server, but  of  one  who  has  studied  with  care 
the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  endea- 
vours to  portray. 

Austria  has  lain  somewhat  out  of  the  road 
of  our  tourists,  but  steam  navigation,  and  mul- 
titudinous railroads,  are  rapidly  changing  the 
character  of  German  traveHing.  In  two 
years  more,  perhaps  in  less,  Vienna  will  in 
at)  probability  be  broDj;ht  quite  as  near  to 
London  as  Paris  it  now ;  that  is,  if  we  reckon 
the  relative  distances  not  by  the  number  of 
leagues  of  country  to  be  traversed,  but  by  the 
facility  of  access,  and  the  economy  of  lime. 
There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  ii 
quisitive  and  observant  traveller  will  find  more 
to  repay  his  invcstigatinns  than  in  the  Aus- 
trian states.  Nowhere  else  has  centralisation 
done  so  little  towards  assimilating  the  various 
races  connected  under  the  tame  government. 
The  Slavonian,  the  Hungarian,  the  German, 
and  the  Italian  elements  of  the  population, 
maintain  to  the  present  day  the  distinctions 
that  marked  them  centuries  ago.  Little  or  no 
fusion  has  taken  place,  and  tne  different  por- 
tions of  the  monarchy  have  neither  language, 
laws,  nor  institutions  m  cwnmon.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  by  which  these 
varying  lands  and  nations  are  held  together, 
is  toeir  noble  stream  the  Danube,  which  trav- 
erses the  fairest  portion  of  the  emperor's  do- 
minions, has  been  at  least  doubled  in  value  by 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and 


ill  become  even  more  important  than  it  it, 
when  the  termination  of  the  railroads  now  in 
progress  shall  have  placed  the  lordly  river  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Adriatic,  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 

M.  Kohl  commences  the  narrative  of  hit 
Austrian  journey  in  the  courtyard  of  the  dili- 
gence office  at  Dresden,  where  at  the  very 
outset  he  finds  matter  for  pleasantry  in  the 
embarrasamenls  of  an  English  traveller,  who 
is  proceeding  on  a  tour  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Austrian  empire,  without  having 
the  least  knowledge  of  any  language  but  hit 
own.  "  Such  men,"  he  aptly  remarks,  "  re- 
mind me  of  the  husbandman  who  went  forth 
to  till  his  field,  but  found,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  he  bad  left    his  plough    behind 

At  Peterswalde  the  diligence  crosted  the 
frontierand  entered  BohemiB,acoun  try,  whose 
natural  limits  are  more  distinctly  marked  thaa 
those  of  any  other  inland  country  in  the 
world.  Nearly  the  whole  frontier  runs  along  a 
mountainous  ridge,  of  oval  form,  within  whick 
lies  a  fertile  plam  traversed  by  a  number  of 
rivers,  whose  united  waters  combine  to  form  the 
majestic  Elbe.  In  a  country  so  circumstanc- 
ed, a  disputed  boundary  is  about  the  last 
thing  we  should  ezpect  to  hear  of  j  yet  even 
between  two  states  situated  as  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  are,  whose  limits  have  continued  un- 
changed for  many  centuries,  such  a  dispute 
does  at  the  present  day  exist.  There  is  a 
tract  of  hilly  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have,  time  out  of  mind,  managed  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  all  taxes,  by  decluing  themselvea 
Saxons  when  any  Bohemian  collectors  ven- 
tured to  show  themselves,  and,  when  iavoured 
with  the  presence  of  Saxon  officials,  by  an- 
nouncing themselves  the  liege  men  of  the 
emperor.  A  late  trigonometrical  survey  hai 
brought  this  piece  of  local  policy  to  light, 
and  the  cabinets  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  have 
engaged  in  a  grave  negotiation,  to  determine 
to  'which  king'  the  raountuoeera  should  be 
held  bound  to  render  their  allegiance  and  pay 
their  pence. 

The  '  Eragebirge,*  which  ftmns  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Bohemia,  is  not  so  much  a 
chain  of  successive  mountains  as  a  huge  con- 
tinuous mound,  the  elevation  of  which  from 
the  Saxon  side  is  extremely  gradual,  but  on 
the  Bohemian  remarkable  for  its  abniptnea. 
The  consequence  it,  that  the  'Eizgebirge' 
presents  nothing  of  an  imposing  appeanmca 
to  Saxony,  whereas,  seen  from  Bohemia,  it 
appears  as  a  precipitous  mountain  ridge  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  arrivmgfrom 
Saxony,  when  he  reaches  the  summit,  seei 
the  lowland  country  of  Bohemia  qiiead  oat 
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befwe  him  like  a  map ;  wtule,  on  tunung 
towards  Saxony,  he  bebolds  a  prospect  coro- 
parativety  tame  and  moDotonouB. 

Our  author's  iirst  stage  vaa  Teplilz,  ibe 
well-koowa  wateriog-place  which,  duriog  the 
last  few  years  of  the  iale  King  of  Prussia's 
leign,  acquired  great  importance  in  the  di> 
plomatic  world,  in  consequence  of  the  annual 
visits  of  royalty:  visits,  singularly  (enough, 
always  coinciding  with  those  of  a  number  of 
diplomatic  dignitaries,  nhose  accidenlal  com- 
ings together  bred  multitudes  of  ominous 
leportfl,  afforded  matter  for  comment  and 
anxiety  to  the  newspapers  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  weeks,  and  were  then  forgotten  till  a 
next  year's  visit  called  them  to  life  again.  It 
was  here  also  that,  in  1813,  the  sovereigns  of 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  met  to  sign  the 
tr^ty  of  alliance  against  Napoleon. 

Few  watering  places  are  so  delightfully  j 
iituated  as  Teplitz.  The  little  town  is  sur- ' 
rounded  with  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  of' 
these  many  are  crowned  by  romantic  ruins, ! 
picturesque  monasterieB,  parks,  palaces, 
gardens,  and  monuments.  So  many  points 
of  attraction  are  thus  offered  to  the 
crowd  of  idlers  and  hypochondriacs  who  pe- 
riodically viwt  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bila, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  its 
•ociely,  have  quite  as  potent  an  effect  in  at- 
tracting viaitoTB,  as  the  far-bmed  mineral 
■pringB  themselves,  whose  medicinal  virtues 
are  said  to  have  been  prized  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  of  our  era!  The  favourite 
excursion*  of  the  valitudinarians  of  Teplitz, 
are  to  the  two  neigbbourine  mountains,  the 
Schlossburg  and  thti  Milleschauer ;  the  latter 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  high,  crowned  by  the  ruina  of  a  castle 
which  must  once  have  been  of  great  extent. 
The  view  from  the  summit  ranges  over  half 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  On  the  highes 
pinnacle  of  the  Milleschauer  may  still  hi 
Been  a  wooden  chair,  with  a  canopy  erected 
over  it.  This  truly  royal  seat  was  erected 
for  the  Prussian  king,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  hahit  of  spending  hours  there  in 
minutely  gazing  on  the  magniGceot  landscape 
that  lay  stretched  beneath  him.  From  this 
point  the  spectator  may  watch  the  glorious 
■un  ai  be  rises  from  behind  the  giant  moun- 
tains, the  eastern  barrier  of  the  land  ;  and 
may  follow  him  in  hi«  course,  till  be  sinks 
again  behind  the  western  hills,  and  leaves 
Bohemia  shrouded  in  darkness. 

Among  the  ancient  castles  around  Teplitz, 
none  is  calculated  by  its  associations  more  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  a  stranger  than  the 
castle  of  Dux,  once  the  residence  and  property 
of  the  renowned  Wallenitem,  the  fonnidable 
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Duke  of  FriodUnd,  a  title  that  ofien  auigakr 
contrast  to  the  life  and  character  of  him  who 
bore  it.  The  collection  of  paintiDgs  here  i* 
valuable  ;  but  the  two  portraits  of  Walleostein 
himself,  by  Van  Dyke,  are  those  to  which  the 
altentioD  of  visitors  is  chiefly  directed.  In 
the  one,  the  duke  stands  before  ua  aa  a  hand- 
some young  man  ;  in  the  other,  be  is  pre- 
sented as  a  warrior  of  more  mature  age.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  two  pictures, 
and  to  trace  in  that  of  later  date  the  change* 
wrought,  less  by  time  than  by  ambitious  pas- 
sions. The  furrowed  countenance  of  the 
veteran  scovrU  angrily  and  imperiously  from 
the  canvass,  while  the  handsome  featurea  of 
the  youth  are  marked  with  a  fiank  and  kindly 
expression.  The  painter  has  heightened  the 
contrast,  by  giving  to  the  one  portrait  a  blue 
unclouded  sky  as  a  back  ground,  but  to  the 
other  a  sky  heavily  laden  with  the  dark  fore- 
runners of  a  storm,  apt  symbols  of  the  cloaing 
scenes  of  Wallensteiu's  career.  Among  other 
curiosities  preserved  in  the  castle,  ia  the  sup- 
posed skull  of  its  once  powerful  owner.  The 
relic  has  undergone  searching  examinations ; 
and  phrenology  affirms  its  development  to  be 
a  highly  satisfactory  confirmation  of  all  the 
histories  that  have  reached  us  of  Waltenstein's 
life  and  character. 

About  Teplitz  the  population  still  bears  a 
German  character ;  but  as  we  approach  Tbe- 
resienstadt,  on  our  way  to  Prague,  we  find  the 
country  peopled  by  a  Slavonian  race,  who 
profess  a  cordial  contempt  for  everything  Ger- 
man, and  look  upon  it  as  an  outrage  against 
their  nationality  that  the  land  they  Inhabit 
should  be  counted  a  portion  of  Germany. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  Bohemia 
had  some  right  to  assume  the  lofty  lone  in 
which  her  sons  still  love  to  indulge.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the 
university  of  Prague  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness,  a  Bohemian  might  scarcely  have 
been  deemed  guilty  of  arrogance  who  had 
claimed  for  his  countrymen  the  foremost 
rank  among  nations,  so  far  as  learning  at 
least  was  concerned  ;  but  prosperity  was  ever 
insolent,  and  the  university,  too  confident  in 
her  strength,  hy  her  own  measures  prepart;d 
her  own  downfoU.  Under  the  original  con- 
stitution of  this  body,  strangera  had  enjoyed 
equal  privileges  with  natives,  and  the  system 
of  equality  contributed  to  attract  sludeols 
from  every  country  in  Europe  j  so  much  »^ 
tbal  the  number,  from  134U  to  1109,  is  said 
to  have  exceeded  20,000.  No  sooner,  haw- 
ever,  was  the  attempt  made  to  contract  the 
immunities  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  than  the 
decline  of  the  great  institution  commenced, 
and  the  infant  univeiaitiet  of  Leipsug  and 
Cracow  prospered  by  the  spoili  of  tneir  more 
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ancieat  rinl.  Rdipoui  penecution  follow- 
ed.  to  complete  the  work  which  academical 
presumption  had  begun,  and  Bohemia,  once 
the  cboaen  land  of  uaniiDg,  baa  now  been 
left  ao  far  beliind  in  the  race,  that  in  all  cen- 
tral Europe  there  is  none  more  barbarous  and 
benighted.  But  we  are  anticipating;  let  u« 
hasten  onward  with  our  author  to  the  antique 
capital  of  the  mountain-girted  land. 

Prague  is  a  city  of  recollection  s,  and  the 
traveller  who  lives  only  in  the  present  time, 
whose  mind  cannot  transport  itself  back  to 
the  heroic  ages,  when  religious  freedom  yet 
struggled  against  the  mighty  foe  that  bore 
her  down,  will  find  litUe  in  the  city  save  its 
romantic  site  to  interest  bim.  It  sits  en- 
throned oo  hills,  to  receive  the  homage  of 
attendant  mountains  that  encircle  it.  The 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  town  occupies 
the  hill  called  the  'Viaelirad,'  where  the 
royal  prophetess  Libusaa  is  tud,  as  early  bs 
the  year  722,  to  have  founded  a  city  which 
she  foretold  would  rise  to  be  ibe  sun  of  cities 
{sot  urbium),  a  prophecy  that  many  of  thi 
zealous  towns-people  look  upon  aa  having 
literally  come  to  pass,  and  many,  no  doubt, 
would  still  deem  it  no  exaggeration  to  apos- 
trophize  their  ancient  capital  in  the  words  of 
one  of  their  old  chroniclers :  "  0  ter  magna 
triurbs !  triurbs  teringens !  0  orbis  caput  et 
decus  Bohemiiel  Fulchrm  filia  pulchrior 
Libusste  1" 

The  'Vissehrad' is  the  Acropolisof  Prague, 
a  hill  on  each  side,  steep  and  difBcult  of 
access,  with  a  level  space  on  the  summit. 
Such  a  site  was  particularly  desirable  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  little  likely  to  continue  in 
fevour  with  the  comfort- loving  generations  of 
our  own  days.  The  Vissehrad  has,  accordiag- 
ly,  in  modem  times,  been  deserted,  and  where 
Jar  five  centuries  a  busy  population  thronged 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  a  bustling  town,  soli- 
tude now  reigns  almost  undisturbed.  The 
ancient  church,  indeed,  still  rears  its  ve- 
nerable form  alofl,  silently  mourning  over  its 
departed  congregation,  and  an  aged  sexton 
and  bis  daughter  had  charge  of  the  holy  edi- 
fice when  our  author  visited  it.  These  good 
people  are  the  living  chronicles  of  the  place. 
I'hey  have  read  the  marvellous  tales  of  some 
of  the  local  historians,  have  picked  up  a  num- 
ber of  legends  from  the  officiating  priests,  and 
embellisbiog  all  this  with  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  imagination,  they  have  gone  on 
from  year  to  year,  telling  their  wonderful 
histories  to  all'the  pious  pilgrims  who  have 
visited  the  church  for  the  last  &fty  years,  till 
tiie  tales  of  '  Joseph  Tschak' of  the  Vinehrad 
have  become  authentic  truths  to  every  true 
believing  gossip  in  Prague, — ay,  and  to  many 
oat  of  Prague,  too,  for  few  travellers  visit  thie 


Bohemian  capital  without  ascending  the 
church-crowned  hill,  whence  they  rarely  fail 
to  carry  away  with  them  some  of  the  legend- 
ary lore  of  old  Joseph  Tschak.  U.  Kohl  has 
devoted  a  ivbole  chapter  to  his  interview 
with  the  solitary  pair,  and  the  first  words 
with  which  the  daughter  seems  to  have 
greeted  him,  aSbrd  in  themselves  a  lively 
picture  of  the  state  of  seclusion  in  which  her 
life  had  been  passed,  though  constantly  within 
hearing  of  the  hum  of  the  bustling  metropolis. 

"  It  was  ihe  Feast  of  St.  Anne,  a  great  popular 
festival  in  Prague,  and  every  house  of  public  eiw 
tertaioment  was  thrcoged  with  guests;  every 
public  danciDg-house  poured  forth  the  souods  of 
mirth  and  revelry.  The  Vissebrad,  however, 
stood  amid  these  joyous  scenes,  sbandooed  aoil 
forgotten,  as  was  its  wool.  A  moist  wind  was 
blowing  ovei  its  naked  head,  and  the  ravens 
were  wiogtag  their  homeward  flight  to  lower 
re^icms,  for  even  these  lugubrious  birds  have 
quitted  the  deserted  dwellings  of  men,  and  have 
sousht  more  coDvenienl  res tiog-pl aces  along  tbe 
imuing  banks  of  the  Moldau. 

"  '  And  are  vou  then  really  come,  sir  ? '  were 
[he  words  wild  which  tbe  daughter  of  Joseph 
Tschsk  sal  Died  me;  'I  was  just  sitting  there 
with  my  father,  and,  as  it  is  St.  Anne's  day,  we 
were  weeping  over  ibe  memory  of  mv  poor 
mother,  whose  name  wss  Anne.  Thou  snalt  go 
down  to  St.  Jacob's  Church  to-morrow,  said  my 
fktber,  and  have  a  mass  said  for  mother,  Anne. 
I  will  do  GO,  thought  I.  Mother  is  dead  now. 
Father  Uved  wiih  her  up  here  for  forty-five  years, 
and  he  loo  is  old.  Should  he  die  I  shall  be 
alone,  for  oiher  friend  I  have  none  in  the  world. 
So  I  thought  I  would  have  a  prayer  read  for 
father  too,  that  God  may  leave  him  to  me  yet  for 
many  years.'" 

With  these  two  guides  our  author  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  aged  church,  where  the 
first  thing  presented  to  his  notice  was 
a  saintly  legend,  which  will  probably  be 
new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

"  A  poor  man  one  day  went  into  the  wood, 
where  he  met  a  smart  merry-looking  hanier. 
That  is,  he  thought  it  was  a  hunter,  but  in  truth 
it  was  the  devil  in  disguise.  'Tbou  art  poor, 
old  boy,'  said  the  devil.  '  Ay,  indeed,'  replied 
tbe  other,  'poor  and  borne  down  by  care.'  'How 
many  children  hast  thou  at  home?'  '  Sis,  your 
honour,'  said  the  poor  maa.  'Ill  give  ibee 
heaps  of  money,'  said  the  devil,  '  if  ihou  wilt 
give  me,  to  all  eternity,  thai  one  of  thy  children 
whom  ihou  hast  never  seen.'  '  With  all  my 
heart,'  said  the  foolish  old  man.  '  Nay.  but  thou 
must  give  me  thy  promise  in  writing.'  The 
man  did  so,  and  received  a  quantity  of  gold  ; 
but  when  he  came  home,  he  found  he  had  seveo 
children,  for  his  wife  had  just  been  delivered  of 
one.  Hereupon  he  was  troubled  in  his  mind,  for 
he  now  became  aware  that  the  devil  had  talked 
him  out  of  his  child.  So  he  named  his  son  Pe- 
ler,  dedicated  him  to  the  Saint,  and  prayed  him 
to  protect  the  boy  against  the  devil's  ut.    Now 
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Eh.  PBierBi»«MdtortNbtbnlaBdrMn],aBa 
promiMd  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  bof ,  pro- 
vided the  latter  ware  brought  up  m  a  pneM. 
This  WM  done,  aod  Master  Peter  grew  up  to  be 
a  food,  pious,  and  learned  mau ;  aad  at  tweoif- 
Ibur  years  old  he  was  installed  as  a  priest  in  the 
chnich  of  the  Vissehrad.  One  dar,  however, 
the  devil  came  Co  ask  for  what  be  ihoagbi  was 
bis  owD,  but  tha  boly  Apoaila  Feter  iacerfeied, 
and  protested  that  the  deed  oo  which  the  devil 
tested  his  claim  was  noibing  but  a  forgery.  The 
poor  priest,  frighieaed  out  c£  bis  wits,  rau  iolo 
the  cburcb,  and  betook  himself  to  reading  the 
Misnr  Now,  as  the  devil  and  the  saint  could 
not  come  to  an  understaodiog,  St  Peter  propos- 
ed, bf  way  of  CMnpromise,  to  cancel  Ilia  old 
deed,  and  enter  on  a  new  compacL  'Fly  to 
Rome,'  he  said, '  and  bring  me  one  of  the  twelve 
eolumns  of  St  Peter's  Church,  and  if  thou  bring 
it  me  hither  before  my  priest  have  read  the  mass 
to  an  end,  be  shall  be  thine,  bat  ctselkeep  him.' 
The  devil  accepted  the  proposal,  thinking  he 
abonld  have  plenty  of  lime ;  and  sure  «iongh,  in 
a  few  seconds,  St.  Peter  saw  him  flying  back 
with  the  pillar  in  question.  Indeed  he  would 
have  had  several  minutes  to  spare,  had  itot  St. 
Peler  met  him  halfway,  and  begun  to  belabour 
him  with  a  horsewhip.  The  devil  had  no  wav 
to  protect  himself  but  to  drop  his  load,  whicD 
went  plump  to  ibe  bottom  of  theMeditenaiiean 
Sea.  He  was  not  long  diving  for  his  colnmn, 
bnt  still  it  took  him  some  little  time  i  and  the 

Erieei  had  just  said  his  ita  mista  tit,  and  fiaiahcd 
is  prayer,  when  the  devil  reachea  the  Visseh- 
rad. Feter  laughed  heartily  at  the  devil's  dis- 
appoiniment ;  and  the  old  fiend,  in  bis  rage. 


behind.    The  hole  in  the  roof  remained,  fbi 


IS  the  roof  continued  open  to  wiod  and  ra 

At  last,  the£mperor  Joseph  gave  positive  ordi 
to  have  the  roof  made  peitect,  and  two  keys 
were  carved  in  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  since 
which  time  the  roof  has  held  good  in  its  posi- 


AU  these  ancient  leffends  agree  in  show- 
ing us  what  a  sorry  hand  the  devil  must 
have  been  at  driving  a  bargain  ;  yet  one 
would  think  he  might  have  grown  wiae  by 
experience,  if  by  nothing  else,  seeing  bow 
often  he  had  been  tricked  oat  of  hia  own, 
after  he  had  honestly  performed  kis  paii 
of  the  agreement. 

The  £mperor  Joseph  not  only  had  the 
roof  mended,  but  ordered  the  three  frag- 
menla  of  the  column  to  be  removed  from 
the  floor  of  the  church,  saying,  that  '*in 
the  holy  edifice  men  should  think  only  of 
God,  and  not  of  the  devil  and  his  impious 
works."  The  priests,  however,  though 
they  had  lost  the  hole  in  the  roof,  could 
notbear  to  part  with  the  old  stones  broken 
by  the  devil,  which  were  carefully  depos- 
ited beEora    the    chutch-door,   and  some 


tnonels  of  which  tli«  Mzton  ^neranj  al- 
lows hit  pious  riaitora  to  chip  off,  by  way 
of  relic. 

The  Vissehrsd  is  rich  in  legends,  and 
most  of  them  are  authenticated  by  the 
presence  of  some  solid  memorial.  Among 
other  curiosities,  there  ia  shown  io  the 
church  a  large  stone  sarcophagns,  the  cof- 
fin  of  St.  Longtnus,  a  Roman  centnrion, 
who  was  preaent  at  the  Crucifixion.  L>on- 
ginus  was  blind,  but  a  drop  of  the  Sar- 
tour's  blood  having  fallen  on  him,  he  re- 
covered his  eyesight,  and  exclaimed, 
'  This  is  Christ  the  Anointed  ! '  Where- 
upon the  soldiers  stoned  him,  put  the  body 
into  a  stone  coffin,  and  tbrew  it  into  the 
sea.  The  coffin,  however,  would  not  sink, 
but  continued  to  float  about  until  it  arriv* 
ed  in  Bohemia  (Shakspeare  had  authority, 
it  seems,  for  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Bohemia),  where  the  saiut  and  bis  coffin 
were  respectfully  received  by  the  Chrrt- 
tian  inhabitants,  and  deposited  in  the 
church  of  the  Vissehrad.  Old  Tachak, 
from  whom  our  author  had  most  of  these 
particulars,  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  a  philo- 
sopher, fiir  he  readily  admitted,  that  the 
Emperor  Joseph  might  have  doubted  the 
Old  Gentleman'a  horsewhipping,  and  yet 
not  be  guilty  of  sny  beinoas  sin.  As  to 
the  coffin  of  Longinus,  the  old  sexton's 
daughter  said, 

I  '"Who  knows  whetherit'SBlltniBaTnoi;  bat 
of  one  thing  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  i  an  arm  of 
St.  Longinus  is  still  within  the  coffin.    When 

I  iheii  Majesties  the  late  blessed  Euperot  Frao- 
cis,  and  bis  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  AleiandeT,and 

\  the  Prussian  King,  Frederic  Will  ism — when  all 
their  tbree  Majesties  were  np  here,  and  thev 
were  alone  with  me  and  my  father,  onlv  one  sol- 
dier with  them,  (hey  were  very  particular  about 
this  coffin,  and  we  had  to  take  two  candles  from 
the  allar,  that  ihey  might  look  at  it  more  close- 
ly ;  and  the  Russian  Emperoi'i  Majesty  was 
most  particular  of  all,  and  crept  as  far  in  as  he 
could,  in  hopes  of  haDdling  tbe  saiut's  arm,  and 
he  covered  himself  all  over  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs.'" 

The  legend  of  the  fair  Vlasta,  no  doubt, 
is  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  for  it 
was  dramatised  some  years  ago  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  seized  br  one  of  our  own 
'dramatic  authors.'  Vlasta,  disappointed 
in  her  hopes  that  the  king  would  marry 
her,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  jilted  damsels,  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  king  for  several  years,  and  was 
not  subdued  till  after  she  had  defeated  the 
king's  troops  in  sundry  battles,  taken  nnra- 
barless  castles  by  storm,  and  pitched  down 
from  the  walla  of  her  mounUitt-fortreas 
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■ome  hondreda  of  noblei  and  knights- 
Bat  sDOugh  of  legend*.  Every  comet  of 
Pragne  hms  hosts  of  them  to  furnish  forth 
to  the  marvel-loving  stranger ;  and  vere 
we  to  tell  of  all  the  wonders  that  were 
told  our  aathor  by  the  sexton,  we  should 
baldly  leave  ourselves  room  for  matters 
that  have  perhaps  a  better  claim  on 
tention. 

Having  detained  onr  readers  so  long  on 
tbe  Vissehrad,  we  will  spare  them  the  rest 
of  the  churches,  and  will  even  pass  over, 
though  somewhat  unwillingly,  our  author's 
ioterestiag  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Car- 
melite convent,  into  which  he  managed  to 
introduce  hiraielf  by  a  pretended  venera- 
tion for  somo  saintly  relic  committed  to 
tbe  guardianship  of  those  austere  nuns. 

A  highly  interesting  chapter  of  M.  Kobl'i 
bonk  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
Jews'  quarter  of  Prague.  The  Israelites 
form  a  numerous  community  there,  and, 
according  to  their  own  account,  have  done 
so  for  more  than  1200 years:  which  would 
make  them  residents  there  two  centuries 
before  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Queen 
Libussa  I  The  Jews  rest  their  cli ' 
a  stone,  still  preserved  in  their  cemetery, 
bearing  an  inscription  dated  in  the  year 
632,  at  which  time  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
were  governed  by  a  Slavonian  king  of  the 
name  of  Samo,  who,  being  known  to  have 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  encourage 
commerce,  is  suppoied  likely  to  have  im- 
ported a  Jewish  colony.  The  story,  how- 
ever, is  at  best  apocryphal  ;  and,  by  the 
majority  of  Bohemian  historians,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  stone  referred  to  is  alto- 
gether denied.  Ill-founded,  however,  as 
may-  be  their  claims  to  a  residence  of  such 
early  date,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  at 
the  present  day  the  Jews  form  a  numerous 
and   incressing  community.    There    are 
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the  antiquity  of  the  cemetery,  showing  how  in 
the  course  of  ceniuries  one  patch  was  added 
here  aud  anoiber  there,  in  propodioo  as  a  fireth 

:e  of  land  could  be  obiamea  and  brought  un- 

tbe  K^aTe-digger's  ullaze. 

Id  the  central  part  of  ihe  ground,  the  grave- 

les  have  accumulated  amid  tbe  green  bushes 
to  a  degree  I  have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere. 
Round  about  tbe  City  of  tbe  I>ead,  on  the  ioside 
of  the  wall,  ruQB  a  path,  and  a  man  must  walk 
very  &st  to  effect  the  circuit  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  Jews  do  not,  as  is  of'teo  done  ia  out 
burying-grounds,  use  again  the  gr«ve  in  which 
the  remains  of  a  former  lenanc  |iave  already 
mouldered  into  dusu  With  them,  on  ibe  con- 
trary, each  corpse  has  a  separate  grave,  and  the 
accimiulalion  of  tombsiones  is,  in  cooscqueoce. 
In  tbe  cemetery  at  Prague,  I  am 
certain,  (here  are  several  hundred  thousand. 
They  all  resemble  each  other  closely,  being 
plain,  four-sided  tablets  of  stone,  with  carefully 
executed  inscriptions,  and  these  stones  stand  lit- 
erally as  closely  together  as  ears  in  a  wheaifield, 
for  though  each  body  has  its  own  grave,  yei  one 
is  oflen  made  over  another,  and  to  each 
ia  generally  a  separate  stone.  All  these 
meois  appear  to  baro  been  carefully  pre- 
served, thou^n  some  have  nearly  sunk  iato  the 
ground,  leaving  lilde  more  tbao  a  point  of  stone 
visible  above  the  surface.  Tbe  whole  is  over^ 
shadowed  by  elder  bushes,  some  of  which  are 
so  interwoven  with  the  tombstcmes  that  both  ap- 
pear nearly  of  the  same  age.  This  custom  of 
leaving  tbe  elder  tree  in  almosi  ezclasive  poe- 
session  of  the  churchyard,  seema  to  prevail  in 
everv  part  of  Sohemia. 

"  Narrow  paths  intersect,  here  and  there,  these 
close  thickets  of  elders  and  gravestones,  and 
here  and  there,  in  tbe  centre  of  the  thickets  ibem- 
selves,  a  smsU  open  grass-grown  space  has  been 
\eti  unoccupied.  The  iascripiioDs  are  mosily  in 
Hebrew.  Nowhere  did  I  see  one  in  Bohemian, 
and  oaly  on  a  few  of  the  newest  stones  had  Ger- 
man leiiers  been  inscribed.  The  date  of  the 
year  of  each  grave  staads  at  the  head  of  the 
stone.  On  those  which  cover  the  remains  ik 
one  of  Aaron's  race,  two  bands  are  always  en- 
graven, end  the  tomb  of  a  Levite  is  as  regularly 
disLiuguished  by  a  pitcher :  to  indicate  the  office 
of  the  descendants  of  Levi,  to  pour  n 
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they  ere  mostly  shut  up  in  sepsrate  quar- 
ters, as  in  tbe  capital,  or  are  obliged 


side  in  particular  towns,  which  in  their 
turn  are  thannod  by  the  Christian  part  of 
tbe  population.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
B  similar  system  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
Germany. 

The  cemetery  of  the  persecuted  race  at 
Prague  is  described  by  our  author  with 
hia  cuatomary  minuteness. 

"  It  lies  within  tbe  Jews' quarter  (Judenstadt), 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  aides  with  buildings  and 
narrow  lanes.  Ii  isanirreculaTly-sbaped  piece 
of  ground,  from  which  sunory  inlets  run  on,  and 
wind  themselves  in  among  the  houics  and  their 
loOy  walla.     This  very  form  seeas  to  plead  for 
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the  cemetery  till  they  come  to  lake  their  final 
repose  there.  During  life  they  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  it.  Every  contact  with  s  dead  body  is 
a  pollution  for  them.  They  tnusi  not  even  re- 
main in  a  bouse  in  which  a  corpse  happens  to  be 
lying.  The  only  exception  permitted,  is  on  tbe 
death  of  an  Aaronite's  father,  when  theson  may 
approach  within  three  ells  of  the  body,  and  fol- 
low it  to  the  [cemetery  till  within  three  ells  ofa 
grave.  In  the  same  way  the  Jewish  law  pre- 
scribes the  distance  at  which  an  Aaroniie  must 
keep  from  the  burying  ground;  that  distance, 
however,  ia  not  calculated  from  the  outer  wall, 
but  from  the  grave  nearest  to  it.  Now  it  soba^ 
pens  that  there  is  in  Prsgue  one  street  that  pass- 
es close  to  the  burying  ground,  and  moreover, 
just  at  that  pMUt  the  gmvea  i^proach  rety 
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cloself  to  the  waJI,  nod  it  ia  e7eD  believed  ibat 
the  ftireel  itself  passes  over  ground  ia  wbich 
bodies  lie  iateirea.  Without  due  precautions 
this  street  would  be  impassable  for  aa  Aaroaite. 
That  the  passage,  however,  may  not  be  ioter- 
rupted,  and  al  the  same  lime  that  aa  Aaronite 
may  aot  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infiinging 
the  law  by  stepping  over  a  erate,  the  whole 
street  has  be«i  caTefully  tunneJled  and  vaulted 
to  the  depth  of  a  huodred  ells,  by  which  means, 
it  appeare,  ihe  surface  of  the  street  has  b«ea 
raised  a  thousand  elta  fron  the  bottom  of  the 
Tault,  for,  according  lo  the  Jewish  law,  an  empty 
vaulted  space  of  one  hundred  ells,  counts  for  as 
much  as  a  thousand  ells  filled  wiih  earth.     . 

"  As  in  ereiy  Jewish  cemetery,  so  here  also,  a 
space  has  been  setapart  for  thereceptiao  of  still- 
bom  children,  and  tnose  of  untimely  birth,  and 
these  have  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
form  a  hill  or  damm,  eighty  paces  in  lengih,  len 
in  breadtb,  and  twelve  feet  high.  A  child  that 
dies  before  tbe  fifth  week  is  called  in  Hebrew, 
Ephel,  aod  ihia  name  of  Ephel  is  here  applied  to 
the  mound  formed  of  the  hesped-up  infantine 
remains.  Close  by  stand  some  houses  of  great 
age,  which  are  now  propped  up  b][  beams  rest- 
ing upon  the  Ephel :  the  mouldering  bones  of 
deceased  children  thus  affording  support  to  per- 
haps the  houses  of  their  living  parents. 

"  About  silly  years  ago,  ilie  Emperor  Joseph 
prohibited  the  iniermeni  of  the  dead  within  ihe 
walls  of  the  city.  The  Jews  had  just  before 
purchased  a  piece  of  land,  and  had  consecrated 
It  as  a  new  cemetery.  In  consequence  of  I  bin 
consecration,  the  land  has  become  holy,  and  may 
never  ogam  be  sold,  elihou^h  no  dead  have  ever 
been,  nor  ever  mav  be,  buried  there ;  but  though 
the  land  may  not  be  sold,  the  law,  it  seems,  does 
not  prohibit  its  being  let  for  hire,  and  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  let  to  a  limber  merchant,  who 
1  place  to  slore  his  wood  in.  The 
lelery,  indeed,  has  ceased  to  receive 
s,  and  can  only  be  looked  on,  since  the 
publication  of  Joseph's  ordinance,  as  an  interest- 
ing raoBumenl  of  iimes  gone  by. 

"  Among  the  graves  were  pointed  out  to  me 
those  of  various  highly- venerated  members  of 
the  communitv.  One  neaily  chiselled  monu- 
ment, I  was  told,  covered  the  remains  of  a  beau- 
(ifiil  Jewess,  whose  comely  face  had  raised  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  Polish  count.  Mainr  monu- 
ments marked  the  resiing-places  of  Rabbis 
and  Levites  whose  memory  still  lived  in 
the  affections  of  the  community.  One  atone 
covered  the  grave  of  a  youlh,  an  early 
marvel  of  wisdom,  learning,  beauty,  and  virtue  : 
■  too  pure  and  good  for  ihia  world,  for  which  rea- 
son God  called  him  away  in  his  eighteenth  year,' 
and  the  heavens  were  darkened,  and  other  mira- 
cles were  performed  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
There  was  also  the  grave  of  a  rich  and  charita- 
ble Israelite  named  Meissel.  This  man  iaherii- 
ed  DO  fortune  from  his  parents,  and  lived  all  his 
life  in  apparent  penury,  as  a  dealer  in  old  iron  ; 
yet  out  of  his  savings  he  was  able  to  build  a 
council-house  for  those  of  his  own  confession, 
and  four  synagogues.  Moreover,  aixstreeis  were 
paved  at  his  expense,  and  sixty  poor  people  were 
weekly  fed  by  him.  Whence  he  got  his  money, 
or  where  he  kept  it,  no  one  had  ever  known. 

"  Tb«  Jewish  cemetery  share*  the  fete  of  mott 
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ancient  ruins  that  ate  but  rarely  visited.  ft 
serves  as  a  hiding-place  for  thieves  and  deserten, 
who  are  often  able  to  cooceal  themselves  for  a 
kMig  time  among  the  grsveaiones. 

"  Among  the  nouses  that  adjoin  the  cemetery, 
are  an  asylum  fur  children,  an  almshouse,  acd  a  , 
hospital.     The  children   have  been   allowed   tc 
break  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and   to  appropri-    ' 
ale  to  themselves,  as  a  playground,  a  sonall  no- 
occupied  comer  of  the  burying  ground.     I  conld 
not  see  the  little  creatures  sporting  about  ia  such 
a  place,  and  winding  garlaiids  with  fluwers  and 
weeds  plucked  from  the  graves,  without  asking 
myself  what  influence  such  a  play-ground  idusi 
have  upon  the  development  of  their  miads.    I 
left  these  liille  orphans  to  visit   the  almshou^, 
where  many  in  extreme  aee  had  sunk  back  agan 
10  the  helplessness  of  infancy.     There  was  an 
old  Jewess  who  had  outlived  a  ceulnnr,  and  bad 
been  crooked,  blind,  and  bedridden  for   sevenl 
years.      She  lay   almost  motionless  upou    ha 
couch,  and  the  only  si^n  of  life  she  gave  ^as  as 
□ccasiooal  whining  noise.     About  forty  old  men 
wepe  coughing,  hobbling,  and  groaning  around 
us.     A  distinguished  member  of  the  commuaiiy 
was  my  guide  ott  the  occasion,  and  the  aged  in- 
mates of  (he  house  came  about  bim  and  aaluied 
him  quite  in  an  oiiental  fashion,  kissing  tbe  hem 
of  his  garment,  and  wishing  him  health,  long 
lite,  and  the  blessing  of  God.    Many  of  these 
poor  people  posaessea  nothing  in  the  house  but 
a  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle about  the  house  to  call  forth  particular  com- 
mendation ;  yet  they  were  all  loud  in  iheir  ex> 
pressions  of  graliiude  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed 
ihem,  and  it  made  me  shuilder  to  think  what 
that  wretchedness  must  have  been,  lo  be  rescued 
from  which  awakened  in  them  such' lively  sen- 
limcnts  of  thankfulness.    In  point  of  fact,  some 
of  the  dens  of  misery  in  the  Jews'  quarter  in 
Prague  are  horrible  even  to  think  of;  and  many 
of  Ihe  poor  Israelites  breathe  their  last  there  in 
such  abject  misery,  that  even  a  house  like  that 
I  have  alluded  to,  must  be  looked  on  as  entitling, 
lo  public  gratitude,  ihe  bKneroleni  persons  who 
have  erected  and  endowed  it. 

"  How  ample  a  scope  is  here  still  left  lo  the 
exercise  of  humanity,  was  strongly  impressed 
upon  me  by  the  history  of  a  deserted  child,  whose 
strange  and  uuaccoun table  case  I  will  relate,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  in  wbich  ii  was 
told  me.  Tbe  hoy  seemed  to  me  to  be  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  He  had  been  found 
wandering  aboui  the  street.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  laneuage,  and  was  detivn- 
ed  over  by  (he  police  to  the  Jewish  magistrates, 
who,  unable  to  leant  anything  of  the  child's  pa- 
rents, placed  him  in  the  hoapital,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Lebel  Kcemsier.  We  fouud  bim 
cowering  in  a  corner.  '  He  is  wild  and  uogav- 
ernable,  said  the  guardian  of  the  bou^e, 'and 
though  I  have  many  limes  flogged  him  for  it,  be 
will  oAen  jump  out  of  the  window  like  a  cat, 
and  go  hiding  among  the  bushes  of  the  buryiog- 
ground.  He  is  food  of  hunting  cats,  and  when 
he  catches  them  he  billa  them.  His  limbs  are 
strong,  and  his  teeth  particularly  so.'  Here  the 
man  opened  the  child's  mouth  lo  show  us  his 
leeih,  and  then  coutiDued :  '  He'll  eat  as  roacb 
as  two  grown  men.  He  is  qm  dainty,  bat  s*b1- 
lows  eveiytbing  that  is  given  him.    Attinmhs 
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is  pttrticukriy  wild,  aod  thea  he  is  dnnrotH, 
biting  and  scraicbiDg  all  ihal  come  wiiSin  his 
reach  ;  all  except  me,  of  whom  he  stands  ereaily 
in  avre.  He  has  do  idea  of  language,  anif  if  any 
of  us  speak  lo  him,  he  repeals  ihe  sounds,  but 
'witttcmt  attaching  BDy  meaoiDg  to  them.'  The 
fiuie  of  (bia  boy  was  regularly  formed,  aod  his 
ey«s  not  devoid  of  aoiniBtioii,  liiough  ibera  was 
a  acowliiw  look  about  them.  I  asked  him  his 
name  (Wie  heissi  dul)  aad  he  answered  in  a 
ha  If- articulated  echo  'eissidu.'  'Are  you  not 
cold  V  I  said,  (Lebel  Kremsier,  ist  Dir  kali  ?) 
aod  again  the  last  word  was  imperfectly  re- 
echoea — '  alt.'  As  he  spoke,  there  was  upon  his 
&ce  a  constant  trembling  grin,  which  I  attributed 
to  embartassmeai,  or  to  a  lateot  feeling  of  kind- 
ness, but  our  guide  told  me  it  was  the  result  of 
fear,  and  then,  for  the  fiist  lime,  I  observed  the 
boy's  'whole  body  trembling  like  a  leaf, 
turned  away  ana  left  him,  and  after  a  while  I 
looked  ad;aii),  and  saw  him  still  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, still  trembling  and  grinning  as  belore. 
Such  wild  abandoaed  beings  have  at  times  been 
found  ID  secluded  places,  in  forests  or  marshes 
for  instance,  but  how  in  such  a  ciiv  as  Prague  a 
CTAature  like  Lebel  Kremsier  should  grow  up  to 
Ihe  age  he  had  attained,  is  a  riddle  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  solve." 

The  length  oT  the  preceding  direct 
obliges  US  to  pass  over  the  remaining  portioD 
of  M.  Kohl's  interesting  description  of  the 
Judenstadt,  with  its  schools  and  synagogues, 
ita  Aaronites  and  Levites. 

Of  the  great  ntiional  inovemeat  that  has  of 
late  years  bem  going  on  among  the  Bohe- 
mians, oar  author  aSbrda  us  only  a  few  occa- 
sionnl  hints.  It  is  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
language  and  literature  that  this  movement 
particularly  manifests  itself.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  literature  of  Bohemia  was  insignifi- 
cant, and  was  confined  chiefly  to  traditional 
ballads,  the  memory  of  which  had  been  pre- 
served  among  the  people.  Not  so  now.  A 
Bohemian  dictionary,  said  to  be  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  has  lately  been  published  ; 
many  of  the  most  popular  German  and  Eng- 
lish works  of  fiction  have  been  translated ; 
and  the  performance  of  dramatic  pieces  in  the 
native  dialect  has  become  a  frequent  and 
popular  entertainment.  Whether  this  more- 
raent  will  be  pemranent,  is  doubted  by  many. 
Among  the  educated  classes,  German  is  spok- 
m  almost  exclusively ;  in  the  scbools,  Gei^ 
man  only  is  taught ;  and,  amongthe  nobility, 
many  cannot  even  understand  Bohemias  ;  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  almost  useless  to  any 
one  who  contemplates  a  public  career  m  the 
service  of  goTernment.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  some  Slavonian  enthusiasts 
dreamt  of  a  tiaioa  with  Russia,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  their  nationality  ;  bat  such  a  sym- 
pathy, if  it  ever  existed  to  any  great  extent, 
has  been  neariy  obliterated"  by  ret»nt  occur- 
Kdces  is  PoUad.    Some,  indeed,  persist  in 


trefiting  the  stories  of  RusiteD  tyrnimy  ifi 
Poland  as  German  calumnies ;  Lut  such 
opinions  are  confined  to  tlie  least  educated  ' 
classes ;  the  well-iofonned  among  them  know 
full  well  the  resi  nature  of  that  sympathy, 
which  the  philosoph«i  of  the  north  occa^ 
sionally  express  for  the  whole  Slavonian  race. 
There  exists,  indeed,  at  Prague,  a  Bobemian 
Pairiotic  Anocialioo;  but  its  activity  haa 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  collection  of 
provincial  antiquities ;  and  its  ciuns  and 
medals  form  at  present  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  its  museum.  AnuHig  these  coins^ 
there  are  some  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the 
first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
country. 

The  Austrian  goremment  dieconragea,  hut 
does  not  openly  oppoae,  this  national  move- 
ment. Booemian  versions  of  the  BiUe  am 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  yet  the 
importation  of  Bohemian  Bibles  ia  strietlj^ 
prohibited,  nor  ia  it  lawful  to  print  them 
within  the  country  itself.  NevertheleM,  large 

Siantitiet,  printed  chiefly  at  London  and 
erlin,  are  continually  smuggled  acros  the 
frontier;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  trade 
must  be  carried  on,  may  be  sstiroated  in  somis 
d^ree  by  reference  to  a  seizure  efiected,  two 
years  ago,  by  the  Austrian  donanien,  of  two 
wag^a-Joads  of  Bibles,  which  were  lataly 
still  lying  under  lock  and  key  in  a  government 
warehouse.  But  Bohemia  may  be  counted  ■ 
classical  land  in  the  annals  of  religions  p«> 
secution.  Nowhere  was  the  Reformation 
combated  in  a  more  sanguinary  and  unrelent- 
ing spirit;  nowhere  was  religious  freedom 
more  completely  drowned  in  torrents  of 
blood.  But  we  shall  hasten  to  accompany 
our  entertaining  traveller  on  his  tour  to  the 
princely  castles  of  the  Schwaixenberg  family, 
—  the  south-western  corner  of  Bohamia. 

The  vast  estates,  situated  about  the  Upper 
Moldau,  and  now  owned  by  that  family,  were 
formerly  the  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
senberg :  a  house  in  its  time  connected  by 
marriage,  not  only  with  the  royal  family  of 
Bohemia,  but  with  many  other  of  the  reigning 
houses  of  Germany.  There  was  a  Bohemian, 
and  a  Courland  branch  of  the  family,  and 
both  branches  became  extinct  nearly  at  the  - 
same  time ;  the  Bohemian  estates  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Schwarzen bergs,  who 
continue  in  possession  of  them.  The  moat 
importantof  these  estat<'S  areKrummau,  Wit- 
tingau,  and  Frauenberg,  which,  upon  most  of 
the  m^ps  of  Bohemia,  will  be  found  laid 
down  tike  so  many  cities ';  and  indeed,  there 
are  cities  in  the  world,  that  make  a  great 
figure  in  geographical  dictionaries,  which  yet 
are  surpused  in  population  and  extent  by 
these  Bohemian  caMlea.    When  BKoadoUe 
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'viritod  tb«M  vut  donwmi^  in  180S,  hia  at- 
tentioa  wu  c«Ued  to  tbe  brautiful  proapect 
from  the  terrace  of  the  cattle  of  Fraoenberg, 
nd  bo  was  aaked  vhat  he  thought  of  it. 
"  Wbat  atrikef  me  mort  about  it,"  be  cha- 
neteriatically  aniweied,  "  ii  the  tboogbt  that, 
•1)  I  tee  ahould  be  the  property  of  your 
prince."  It  wu  a  tempting  amctacle  to  a 
French  marahal  of  the  dayi  of  the  empire,  to 
lee  from  an  elevation,  nilia,  foreats,  lakea, 
Tillag^et,  and  thonaanda  oi-  corn>fielda,  and  to 
know  that  they  were  all  the  property  of  one 
nan.  The  eatatea  of  tbe  prince  are  auppoaed 
to  bring  bim  in  a  yearly  revenae  of  four 
millionaofflmna,  or  about  jewO.OOO.  With 
aoch  an  income,  a  man  may  afTcH^  to  build 
himnlf  a  fine  bouae ;  and  accordingly,  we 
need  not -feel  much  aurpriaed  to  leam,thst 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  (us  just  commenced  a 
■eriei  of  repairs  and  embelliabmenta  at  Frau- 
enberg,  the  coat  of  which  ia  not  expected  to 
&11  far  abort  of  half  a  million  of  fltn-ina. 

The  caatle  of  Fntnenb^  ia  celebrated 
throughout  Bohemia  fbr  the  magnificence  of 
iti  bcor-hunte.  Tbe  preservea  in  which  tbeae 
animala  are  kept  extend  0T<>r  a  ^pue  of  one 
Oerman  aquare  mile  and  a  half,  or  nearly 
30,000  Engliah  aerea ;  and  even  m  recent 
occantau,  300  boan  have  aometimea  been 
killed  at  one  battue.  Tbe  following  ia  our 
autbor'a  account,  aa  deacribed  to  him  by  one 
<€  the  officera  of  tbe  caitle,  of  aoe  of  these 
great  banting  featintiea 

"Nor  the  Thieigarlen  (the  ereai  preaerre* 
juat  apokeo  of)  liea  a  r«edy  lake,  which,  on 
three  of  its  sides,  is  surrounded  bjr  gentl;  rising 
bills,  while  the  shore  on  the  fourib  side  i*  T 
and  swampy.  This  pond  is  the  scene  of  the 
nna]  boar  hunt  Do  themanhytideof  the  lake 
ia  ah  artificial  moimd,  raised  npon  spacious 
Tanlta,  into  which  the  wiU  boars  ate  drivEO, 
preparatcffyforiheimpociBDtdajr.  Small  wooden 
tribunes  or  roatra,  just  rising  abova  the  level  of 
the  water,  project  inio  (be  lake,  and  fumiib 
ataodiog  places  for  the  prince  and  hia  guests. 
On  the  mound  are  stationed  the  prince's  forestera 
and  hnntsmen,  sit  in  Bplendia  noiforms,  and 
ready,  io  case  of  daoecr,  to  fly  to  the  aaeistance 
of  the  lords  of  the  cnace.  On  these  occasions 
there  are  seldom  fewer  present  than  twenty 
foreslera   and    one    hundred   sod    QTiy   bunis- 
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at  a  lime  and  are  drivea  iaio  ihe  lake  by  n  whole 
legion  of  peasants  collected  logeiber  for  that 
pnrpoae.  The  granlera,  of  eourse,  take  to  the 
water,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  opposiie  hills, 
but  on  their  way,  the  greater  pan  of  them  fall 
by  the  fire  kepi  npon  them  from  the  lordly  tri- 
bune*. I  observed  to  my  informBnt,  thai  such  a 
species  of  huatine  must,  afler  all,  be  but  a  i 
DOtonous  kind  of  Daicbering,  but  be  assured 
that  the  scene  was  fnll  of  excitement,  offiog  lo 
the  extraordinary  pomp  of  all  the  aceeaaoriea. 
Thtra  waa  always,  ha  added,  a  apleodid  band  of 


country." 

Near  tbe  boar'a  l^e  liet  an  old  caatle, 
erected  expresaly  for  tbe  cooTenience  of  bear- 
baiting.  Similar  buildings  were  {brmeriy 
found  in  many  parts  of  GermsDy,  bat  with 
the  advance  of  civiliaation  they  hsTe  diaap- 
peared  neu-ly  everywhere. 

It  is  a  large  building,  with  apartments  belotr 
for  huntsmen  and  keepers,  dent  for  the  wild 
beasts,  and  kennels  for  the  dogs.  On  tbe  uppo' 
floor  are  rooms  for  the  owner  of  the  caatle  and 
his  guests,  and  a  large  balcony,  for  Epectaiors, 

Eroiects  into  (he  court  yard,  which  ia  sturoiiDded 
y  lofty  walla-  In  (his  court  yard  all  sorts  of 
wild  beaets  were  baited,  hot  chiefly  beam.  The 
last  bear-baiting  look  place  there  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  principal  saloon  of  this  caatle 
is  bung  round  with  splendid  pictures  by  Hamil- 
l(Hi,  the  celebrated  painter  of  animala.  He  spent 
the  years  1710  and  17U  bete  with  a  prince  of 
Schwarzenberg,  and  several  bear-baitings,  slag^ 
huntings,  and  boar- slaughterings,  were  got  up 
for  the  painter's  sake,  oa  whose  account  there 
waa  then  probably  as  much  powder  consumed, 
aa  when  in  Italy  an  old  frisate  wa*  blown  np 
for  (he  amusement  of  PhUip  HackerL  Thus 
inspired,  Hamilton  painted  this  magnificent  series 
of  pictures,  which  may  now  be  Esid  lo  '  waste 
their  Bweeueas  on  the  desert  air,'  for  it  is  only 
at  inlerrnli  that  iber  are  contemplated  by  a  real 
lover  of  the  arts.  Tbe  figures  ara  al)  as  lai^ 
aa  life,  and  represent  stags  overpowered  bydq^ 
bears  battling  it  with  their  peraecntota,  wild 
boars  surprised  by  hunters  in  a  thicket,  and  other 
scenes  of  the  same  kind.  The  does  are  all 
ponraiiE  of  iavouriles,  celebrated  in  ihetr  time, 
and  quite  as  deaerViog^  of  celebrity  no  canvass 
as  when  alive.  When  the  French  wme  here  in 
1T42,  they  wonld  gladly  have  packed  up  the 
whole  collection,  bnt  tea  aome  reason  or  other 
they  tumtenied  themselves  With  cutting  the  best 
fi^re  (a  wild  boar)  out  of  tbe  besi  picture.  Tbe 
picture  has  beeo  since  repaired,  but  the  wound 
IS  stilt  evident,  and  so  is  the  inferiority  of  (be 
modem  artist'a  workmanship." 

Of  tbe  extent  of  these  Schwarxenberg  es- 
tates in  Bohemia,  some  idea  may  he  formed 
from  the  tact,  that  one  of  them,  the  Caatle  c^ 
Knimmau,  includes  among  its  dependendec, 
four  towna,  123  villages,  and  24<7  pooda  for 
rearing  carp  and  pike.  The  ettate  of  Kram- 
mau  is  indeed  said  to  extend  over  fifteen  Ger- 
man aquare  miles,  or  nearly  200,000  acrea; 
and  Ihe  estate  of  Wittingau,  though  not  quite 
10  extensive,  ia  aaid  to  be  quite  aa  valoahte. 

Attother  extensive  Bt^mian  ertate,  visited 
by  our  author,  was  that  t>f  Griitxen,  fbrmeriy 
the  poaaeaaioD  of  a  Protestant  family  of  the 
name  of  Schwamberg.  After  tbe  hBtlle  of  tbe 
White  Mountain  (1620),  tbe  estates  of  Ibii 
family  were  nonfiscated,  as  were  tbe  estates 
of  nearly  all  those  wbo  lefiiaad  to  embnee  Ibe 
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CatlMdic  rdigioD ;  and  ths  domaiiu  of  OvU- 
zen  were  botowed  apon  *  soldier  of  for- 
tune, s  Frenchman  of  the  aame  of  Bucquoi, 
who  bftd  fought  la  the  lanks  of  the  imperul 
army.  Tbu  battle  of  the  White  MountalD, 
which  utabOibed  the  permueat  supremacy 
of  the  boose  of  Auitria,  ie  stilt  looked  back 
upoa  by  every  Bohemian,  with  painful  recol- 
lections, as  the  era  of  national  humiliation. 
But  10  the  victors  more  than  to  the  ranquisb- 
ed,  the  day  ontbt  to  be  deemed  one  of  indel- 
ible shame.  The  expulsion  of  the  elector 
Palatine,  the  elective  King  of  Bohemia,  wai 
followed  by  rebgioua  persecutions  scarcely 
matched  in  any  other  country  or  age.  Many 
of  the  first  noblea  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and 
a  still  greater  number  escaped  a  similar  fale 
only  by  precipitate  flight.  Others  were  strip- 
pe^i  of  their  wealth,  and  condemned  to  waste 
their  remaining  years  in  gloomy  dungeoni. 
The  e Stat es  of  nobles  confiscated  amounted  in 
number  to  728.    By  a  refinement  of  barbarism, 

;  certain  gradations  of  capital  punisbmeDis  were 
established.     Some  were  to  die  by  ibe  axe  and 

.  others  by  the  sword ;  acHue  were  to  lose  the 

)  right  hand,  or  to  have  the  tongue  torn  out 
b«fbre  execution  ;  and  in  other  instances  this 

-  species  of  mutilation  was  to  be  reserved  till 
life  was  extinct.  Yet,  what  was  the  crime  of 
these  men1  They  had  rebelled,  indeed, 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  but  the  bouse  of 
Austria  had  by  an  arbitrary  act  converted  an 
elective  into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  And 
this  violent  change  was  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  The  Austrian  sovereigns,  more- 
over, bad  not  only  abolished  the  constitution 
by  an  ordinance,  but  had  trampled  on  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  their  Bohemian  subjects. 
On  the  death  of  Matthias  II.,  the  Bohemians 
attempted  to  recover  their  ancient  right  of 
electing  their  sovereigns,  and  the  choice  fell 
on  the  elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  the  un- 
fortunate s(m-in-l«w  of  James  I.  of  England. 
Frederick's  reign  lasted  scarcely  for  one  ynr, 
and  his  expulsion  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  period  of  deep  afflictioo  for  the  country. 
In  every  town  and  village,  a  system  of  reli- 
gious ioquiritioD  wasorganised.  Not  only  the 
master  o€  each  house,  but  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  bis  servants,  were  separately  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  their  religious  be- 
lief. The  questions  put  to  them  were  gen- 
erally these:  'Are  you  of  Catholic  parental' 
'  Are  you  a  Catholic  now  V  '  Are  you  wil- 
ling to  t>e  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  V 
IftfaeBx  qaesti(sis  were  answered  in  the  neg- 
attre,  the  ofiender,  if  poor,  waa  disqualified 
from  the  exercise  of  any  corporate  trade ;  and 
if  rich,  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Nay,  so  far  was 
the  syatem  carried,  that  ia  ttw  bo^ala  vni 


aliDsbooMa  the  same  inqniaitiao  waa  enforced, 
and  the  poor  inmates  who  refilled  to  at>andott 
the  faith  in  which  they  bad  been  reared,  were 
declared  disqualified  to  be  the  recipients  of 
public  charity!  The  Austrian  sovereigns  had 
at  least  the  melancholy  nttaftction  of  attain- 
ing the  end  they  aimed  at  Protestantism  waa 
extirpated  in  Bohemia ;  nearly  the  whole 
population  was  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  church ;  and  though,  since 
Joseph  II.,  the  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion has  been  established,  the  Protestants  con- 
tinue to  form  an  insignificant  minority  in  a 
country  where,  two  centuries  ago,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformatio.     But  this 

a  digressioD  to  timeg  gone  by,  and  our  bun- 
nesa  is  with  the  present,  not  the  past 

In  speaking  of  the  dependencies  of  a  Bohe- 
mian's estate,  we  have  mentioned  fishpMuls. 
The  rearing  of  fresh-water  fish  in  that  country 
is  no  unimportant  branch  of  rural  indiutry, 
and  many  a  Bohemiea  noble  derives  a  hand- 
I  addition  to  his  income  from  the  sale  of 
his  carp  and  pike  in  the  markets  of  Vienna. 
M.  Kohl  enters  with  much  minnteness  into  a 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
ponds  are  tended,  and  furnishes  many  partico- 
laia  lihely  to  be  at  interest  to  lovers  of  the 
rod. 

Having  paid  his  visit  to  the  lordly  seats  of 
the  all  but  soverei^  prince  of  Schwaizen- 
beig,  our  author  prepared  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains by  the  railroad,  on  his  way  to  the  Dan- 
ube The  railroad  from  Budweis  to  Linz  ia 
remaricable  as  being  the  first  railroad  ever 
constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
It  was  finished  rather  more  than  twenty  yean 
ago,  and  owed  its  existence  to  the  enterprise 
of  Baron  von  Gerstner,  whose  name  deservee 
to  be  better  known  in  England  than  it  is,  for 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  any 
other  person  to  whom  we  are  more  deeply 
indebted  for  ths  extension  which  has  singe 
been  given  to  railroads  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
Uaron  von  Gerstner,  afier  having  com- 
pleted the  railroads  from  Budweis  to  Linz, 
and  from  Linz  to  Gmunden,  was  invited  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  directed  the  works 
of  the  railroad  to  Zarskoye  Selo.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  America,  to  examine  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  died  at 
New  York  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  return 
to  Europe.  His  widow  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  throughout  his  American  journey, 
has  Buce  published  his  papen.  They  cos- 
tain  much  valuable  inftamation  on  the  Amer- 
ican railroads,  but  of  course  the  work  is  much 
less  perfect  and  satisftctory  than  it  would 
have  Men,  had  the  author  himself  been  ahU 
to  raperinMad  its  publicatioo. 
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The  railrMd  between  Bud««H  and  Linz  it 
of  vrcat  importance,  as  formiDg,  in  tome  raea* 
sure,  a  connecttOD  between  the  navigation  of 
the  Elbe  and  tbat  of  the  Danube.  ImmenK 
difficulties  hid  to  be  mnnounted  in  the  con- 
■Iniclioa.  The  intervening  country  ia  moan- 
Uinoua,  and  to  avoid  aa  much  as  postibLe  th» 
ineqnalitieaof  surface,  the  road  bad  frequently 
tomake  important  deviations  from  the  straight 
line.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is 
only  ten  German  miles,  whereas  the  railroad 
is  Berenteen  miles  in  length ;  and,  after  all, 
there  it  a  difference  of  elevaticm  of  about 
1000  feet  between  Budweii  and  the  higbett 
point  on  the  line.  The  primitive  character 
of  (his  venerable  parent  of  railroads  we  will 
allow  H.  Kohl  to  describe  in  hla  own  words. 

"It  coDsisis  of  only  one  pair  of  rails,  but  si 
ceciain  distances  arrangenieDU  hsve  been  made 
to  eaable  iwo  traina  lo  pass  each  other.  We 
observed,  however,  that  there  was  frequeoily  a 
mosi  inconveuieDt  crowding  together  at  these 
places  of  pa.ssace  (Auswcichsiellea),  where  a 
good  deal  of  Iirae  was  someiinies  loal.  The 
rails,  chiefly  of  Styrian  or  Bohemian  iron,  are 
Todely  nailed  on  to  cross  beams  of  wood.  The 
whole  road  is  already  showing;  signs  of  dilapida- 
lion,  the  rails  heiof;  m  many  places  loose,  some- 
times even  piojecimc;  into  the  air,  and  at  many 
places  a  very  decided  jolt  aoDouaced  to  as  a 
marked  diSereoce  between  the  elevation  of  two 
succeeding  rails.  In  some  parts  the  descent  is 
ao  sleep  Uiat  il  becomes  necessary  to  lock  the 
wheelsof  the  carriages,  and  in  some  parts  the 
rails  were  so  completely  worn  away  that  on  one 
or  other  side  the  wheels  appeared  to  me  to  be 
ninniD^  Dp«ilhcbaro  ground.  The  rails  were 
very  dirty  aad  slipperv,  though  it  was  io  August 
that  I  travelled  over  them,  and  I  quite  shuddered 
to  think  of  the  state  the  road  must  be  in,  in 
winter,  after  it  has  been  freezing  and  snow- 
ing in  these  mountain  regions  lor  four  good 
months.* 

"Tbeliaioa  are  drawn  not  hy 'locomotives, 
but  by  horses;  and  one  horse  is  generally  abli 
10  puh  three  carriages  with  great  ease.  If  tht 
tram  happens  to  consist  of  a  greater  number  of 
carriages,  one  or  two  additional  horseaare  yoked 
on.  A  horse  will  pull  about  lOD  cwt.  at  an  easj 
walk;  for  the  peSECoger  trains  the  horses  are 
less  heavily  laden,  and  perform  the  journey  at  a 
smart  trot.  XJpun  a  commoo  road,  in  this  moi 
tainoua  country,  a  hone  is  never  expected 
draw  more  than  12  cwt." 

By  referring  to  an  official  report,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  passengers  who  travelled 
along  the  railroad  we  have  just  described, 
amounted,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
last  year,  to  14,274.  During  the  same  period 
of  time,  however,  no  leas  than  5  i  9,662  cwt. 
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•  Oar  antbor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
(hat  all  traffic  ts  Enspeoded  upon  tbe  Budweis  rail- 
road duiiDg  the  winter  moDthi. 


of  merchindiR  were  conveyed  alonp   the 

same  line,  without  includii^  4538  '  klsAeiV 
of  wood.  The  traffic  was  suapeitded  towuda 
the  close  of  October,  and  was  iwt  expected 
to  recommence  before  April.  Railway  travel- 
ling, by-the-by,  however  convenient  it  may  be 
to  tourists,  is  ollen  pregnant  with  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  readen  of  toura.  Our 
author,  generally  m  animated  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  every  country  he  passes  throngb,  im 
very  little  to  tell  us  respecting  his  journey 
over  the  mountains  from  Budweis  to  Lins, 
except  his  conversation  with  a  reapectable 
Saxon  Hausfraii,  from  whom  he  received  a 
very  elaborate  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  celebrated  Dresden  delicacy,  a  'Stan- 
gentorte,'  for  the  particnlara  of  which  ve 
must  refer  the  curious  to  U.  Kohl's  own  pages. 
Our  author's  account  of  Linz,  upon  the 
whole,  is  more  intereating  than  the  cbapten 
devoted  lo  Prague.  His  visits  to  the  woollen 
manufactories,  lo  the  lunatic  asylum,  to  the 
Jetuits'  ctdleges,  and  to  c»ie  or  two  ot  th« 
monasteries,  are  in  his  happiest  styla. 


"It   cannot    exactly  be  said,"  _.    ... 

"  that  the  Tesuita  are  making  any  very  enomiDDS 

Erogress  in  Austria.  Here  and  there  you  may 
ear  complaints  that  they  are  too  much  favonrid 
by  the  nobility,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
things  can  ever  again  become  what  tbey  were. 
All  eolighteoed  people,  of  whom  there  are  many 
io  Austria,  are  deciderlly  opposed  to  them,  and 
even  the  humbler  classes  are  not  dispmed  to  look 
on  ihem  with  friendly  eyes.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  Jesuits  have  made  a  very 
pretty  begioniog  of  spreading  out  their  fine  but 
sIroDg-fibied  netij.  In  Galicia  they  are  most 
numerous.  Iq  Huogsry  they  have  not  yet  oli- 
tnined  a  footing.  In  the  German  provinces  they 
have  three  '  houses;'  one  at  Gritz,  one  at  Lio7, 
and  one  at  Insp:^ek.  At  the  last  of  these  three 
places  they  have  obtained  the  most  inflnence, 
for  not  long  ago  the  gymnssium  of  that  ciiy  was 
delivered  into  their  hands.  It  is  from  their  own 
body  that  the  teachers  of  that  iastilution  are  now 
selected,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the 
new  system,  complaints  are  frequently  heard 
that  the  promotion  of  the  students  is  made  to  de- 
pend less  upon  their  industry  and  ability,  than 
upon  the  rank  or  station  of  their  parents. 

"  On  the  occasi(»i  of  my  visit  to  the  '  kovM'  at 
Linz,  the  superior  was  absent^  and  I  applied  to 
one  of  the  priests  for  permission  to  inapectf  ibe 
interior.  We  passed  through  the  rooms  devoted 
to  study.  The  young  pupils  lire  two  and  two 
together,  according  to  (be  principle  of  the  Jesuits, 
never  to  leave  a  member  of  their  order  withoot 
the  compBDJanthip  and  aupermieodeaot  of  a 
brother  member.  Upon  this  principle,  when 
one  of  ttte  community  obtains  permission  to  go 
into  the  town,  he  must  always  go  in  company 
with  his  'sDcius.'    In   this  way,  no  Jesuit  can 

Sit  into  a  dispute  or  a  disputation  without  hsTing 
e  assistance  of  a  companion  at  his  commaDd. 
TiwyraoTaaboat,  iatbiB  way,  almyavriih  two 
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toBgUM  wd  loK  aim,  and  the  rain  ii  uoqtM^ 

tioaably  a  most  politic  rule,  la  the  house  at 
Liinz,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  iheie  were  about 
thirif  Jesuits;  nine  priests,  nine  lay  brolhers, 
and  iheieiDBiaderDaTices." 

Hia  Rverend  guide  took  eapectal  care  to 
impren  opon  M.  KohL'a  luind,  that  the  Je- 
■uiti  coniidered  tbeir  preaent  poaition  in  Aai- 
tria  only  as  ■  ite^piDe-atoDe  to  nkire  mmple 
power.  '  Wir  iKmeo  (we  hope)  were  the 
ivorda  mmt  freqnratly  oa  the  prieat'i  tongue, 
■nd  the  preMDt  state  c^  tbinga  waa  as  con- 
Btantly  ipokeu  of  a«  aa  ad  interim,  which,  it 
vaa  to  be  hoped,  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. Amoiga  people  so  lit(l«  instructed  as 
the  A  uvtriaiu,  a  body  to  cunningily  organised  ■■ 
the  Jeantta  may  no  doubt  in  time  become 
dangerona  again ;  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
edttcatton  ii  generally  diShaed,  and  where 
the  freedom  of  diicuaiioa  ia  not  reatrained  by 
the  government,  the  Jeauita  may  safely  be 
left  undisturbed.  To  inattuct  is  the  only 
eflectual  way  of  counteracting  teachers  oft 
error,  and  such  is  the  only  dlsqualificattoa  to 
which  we  wish  to  see  the  miaiaters  of  super- 
stiti<»  subjected. 

The  wealthy  abbep  that  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  middle  ages,  were  swept 
away  from  nearly  every  part  of  Europe  by 
the  French  Revolution.  In  Austria,  however, 
the  jovial  fathers  escaped  the  torrent  a{  re- 
form that  swept  with  such  impetuosity  over 
other  countries  ;  and,  acctwdingly,  among  the 
convents  that  hnid  tbeir  state  along  the  banka 
of  the  Danube,  there  are  still  many  that  are 
endowed  with  princely  revenues,  and  exei^ 
cise  an  all  but  sovereign  power  over  many 
square  milea  of  land.  The  good  fathers  have 
in  general  the  character  of  doiDg  their  spirit- 
ing gently,  and  rarely  abasing  their  power. 
They  are  lotted  on  at  nnce  as  kind  landloida, 
and  intelligent  prc^rietora ;  tbeir  estates  are 
usually  well  cultivated,  and  their  tenants 
prosperous. 

"  I  had  hearf  much,"  says  M.  Kohl,  ■'  of  the 
mag;oificenc«  of  the  Austrian  abbeya,  that  ex- 
tended like  a  chain  of  palacra  along  the  right 
bank  t^  the  Daoabe,  but  I  mnsi  own,  when  I  ea- 
leied  the  courtvard,  and  aftemaids  visited  the 
apartmenia  of  the  convent  palace  ofSL  Florian, 
all  my  eipeciaiions  were  far  surpassed.  Among 
the  monarchs  of  Kurope  there  are  several  who 
havenoaneh  mansion  to  boast  of  as  the  'Augus- 
tine CaDoos  of  Sl  Florian,  b  Upper  Aosiria.' 
On  both  aides  of  the  main  entrance,  handsome 
marble  stairs  lead  to  the  principal  floor,  in  which 
corridors,  fifleen  feel  broad,  rua  routid  ihe  four 
specious  courtyards  that  form  the  interior  of  thi 
pile.  Thecoriidurs,  as  well  as  all  the  halls  and 
OQier  raisssges,  are  elegantly  paved  with  black 
and  white  marbie.and  the  sempalons  deaph' 
which  prevailed  evcryiriiere  abowed  the  rigour 


with  which  erarj'  panicle  oT  dust  or  littei  onsl 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  brumes  and 
brooms  of  the  holy  men.  Along  ihe  corridors 
were  the  doors,  or  rather  ihe  statelv  eoiranees 
to  the  cells  of  the  monks,  to  the  dwdjing  of  the 
prelate,  to  Ihe  imperial  hall,  to  the  library,  to 
the  cardinal's  rooms,  and  to  the  other  apart- 

"  I  was  at  a  lose  what  door  I  should  apply  to, 
forai  eacb,  1  waaapprehensive,  I  might  be  inuwt- 
iag  npm  the  privacy  ofsome  personage  of  import- 
ance. Atlengthl  mustered  resolutioD,  and  having 
once  more  carefully  rubbed  my  boots  upon  a  mat,  I 
entered  one  of  the  cells  at  a  venture,  when  my 
good  fortune  coodncted  me  to  the  very  beet  gaide 
I  could  have  wished  for  in  such  a  labyrinih, 
namely.  Father  Kurz,  a  man  celebrated  througb- 
oui  Austtia  fur  his  learning  and  hia  hisioncal 
works. 

"  The  Isrge  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  Austria 
have  ever  been  the  nurseries  and  the  retreats  of 
learning  and  science.    Bach  has  its  museum  of 


either  of  those  whose  memory  is  afieciiooaiely 
preserved  by  the  preaeni  inmates,  or  of  those 
who  still  continue  active  in  their  endeavours  to 
benefit  their  race.  Of  the  latter  is  the  worthy 
Father  Kurz,  who  presented  himself  to  me  imder 
the  form  of  a  kind  goodhamoured  old  man  of 
seventy-two.  He  was  for  many  years  profeasm 
of  history  at  the  Gtymnasiom  of  the  Convent  of 
''  *  ~,  and  has  written  many  compendiona  and 
led  works  on  the  history  of  Austria.  Old 
age  and  impaired  health  have  induced  him  to 
iihin  the  walls  of  the  monasterf,  where 
ipies  his  time,  partly  with  historical 
composiuouB  and  partly  with  the  aSairB  of  the 
house.  In  his  cell,  I  found  two  peasanta,  who 
1  come  to  ask  his  advice  relative  to  a  lawsuit 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  a  little 
peasani-^iri,  to  whom  hs  ms  giving  a  recipe 
for  her  sick  mother. 

"  I  doubt  whether  my  brother  proteatanls  of 
the  North  have  any  veir  clear  nolioa  of  the  in- 
flnenee,  ofthe  sphere  of  action,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  life,  of  one  of  these  great  Augustine  at 
Benedictine  mioaaateries  in  Austria.  Those 
judge  very  unfairly  who  suppose  them  to  be 
mere  receptacles  for  the  fatiening  up  of  idle 
monks,  of  men  who  spend  iheir  whole  lives  in 
praying  and  eating.  On  the  contrary,  the  many 
relations  in  which  one  of  these  great  establish- 
ments stands  to  the  world  without,  invest  the 
monks  rather  with  the  character  of  active  men 
of  the  world  than  of  mere  inyiog  hermits.  It 
is  only  a  small  number  of  inem  tnat  really  re- 
side wiibia  the  house.  To  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Florian,  for  instance,  there  belonged,  at  Ihe 
period  of  my  visit,  oinety-two  ecclesiastics,  of 
whom  only  twenty-one  dwelt  within  the  Willis. 
The  other  members  of  the  community  were 
mostly  absent  on  conventual  a&irs  or  missions: 
10  perform  the  religious  duties  of  Bomedependent 
church,  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  a  farm, 
to  officiate  as  teachers  at  some  school,  or  as  prf>- 
fessors  at  the  gymnasium  of  Linz.  It  is  only 
the  aged  and  debilitated  members  of  the  oritt 
who  reside  wiihio  the  convent,  or  snch  ae  hftve 
been  appointed  to  offices  which  require  t' 


h  require  their 
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pifMoee  thne.  Tbnii  ona  acta  a*  kooae 
■leward,  another  as  mascei  of  the  forest,  a  third 
aa  iibrariau  or  superiniendeal  of  the  rouKam. 
Some  coDveDts  have  BsiTODomiciil  obaerrainries, 
in  which  case  me  of  the  mimka  is  eenerallf  in- 
Tested  with  ibe  office  of  profenoi  of  astronomy. 
The  (^)BemioT7  at  KraaumlUismt  foi  iastance, 
enjoys  at  this  time,  a  very  high  reputatioo. 
Evea  the  sich  and  old  monks,  who  have  Milled 
dowD  in  their  cells  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  are  coDHtaDtlT  drawn,  whether  iher  will  or 
not,  into  the  ccmsideistioa  of  worldly  affairs,  for 
they  tieeotne  the  friends  and  patrons  of  those 
who  have  favoars  to  ask  of  the  conren^.  The 
prelates,  as  the  saperion  of  the  great  coarmts 
ata  usually  called,  even  when  they  are  not  no- 
ble* by  birth,  lire  like  nobles,  and  ha*e  all  the 
power  and  itifluence,  and  also  many  of  the  cares 
and  relations  of  wealth,  They  are  frequently 
members  of  the  proTJncial  states,  and  as  such, 
despite  their  monastic  character,  fiud  themselves 
iavolred  in  bU  the  discussion   and    tnrmoil  of 

Klitical  warTare.  On  the  whole,  the  large  ab- 
ys  on  the  Danube  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
main  pillars  df  the  Austrian  state  edifice.  In  the 
middle  ases,  the  abbots  often  fumisbed  impor- 
tant reinforcements  to  the  Austrian  armies,  nnd 
in  later  periods  the  war  coDtributicm  of  a  single 
convent  has  ofiea  smouDied  to  eighty  or  a  hnn- 
drpd  thousand  florins;  even  Maria  Theresa,  al 
her  accession,  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  loan  at 
Q«]aa  of  tbree  millions  of  florins,  till  the  Ans- 
tiian  abbeys  had  become  security  for  the  debt. 

"  The  Mooasleiy  of  Si.  Floriao  possesses,  i 
landed  property,  787  houses  and  farms,  or,  a< 
cordiog  to  the  technical  expression,  787  'nnn 
bers.'  Yet  it  is  only  what  is  called  a  'three- 
quarters'  moDsstery.  Most  of  them  are  ooly 
qtuiTtef  or  half  monasteries.  EremsmUnstet  is 
one  ai  the  few  that  rank  as  entire  hotises.  I 
could  never  distinctly  leam  the  siandard  accord- 
ing to  which  the  people  applied  these  desigoa- 
lions,  and  even  the  monks  were  unable  to  satisfy 
me  on  the  point.  Perhaps  the  distinction  may 
be  of  very  remote  standing,  and  may  bave  marked 
the  proportion  in  which  each  house  was  boaod  to 
cooiribute  to  the  war  coniribuuons.  Thus,  when 
St.  Florian  paid  5D,[KH)  florins,  EreinsmOnster 
bad  to  pay  80,000." 

Our  author's  next  visit  was  to  an  opulent 
farmer,  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  abbey.  Tbe 
peisania  of  Austria  hava  been  relieved  from 
the  feudal  state  of  servitude  to  which  thote  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  are  still  subject;  but 
the  military  conscription,  the  maintenance  of 
soldiers,  and  a  number  of  other  local  and  pub- 
lic burdens,  from  all  of  which  the  nobility 
are  exempt,  press  hesvily  upon  the  peasant. 
Nevertbefess,  the  country,  upon  the  whole,  is 
fertile)  the  people  irugid  and  industrious,  and 
the  ma^strates,  on  all  occasions,  disposed 
rather  to  favour  the  peasant  than  the  noble. 
Agriculture  appears,  in  consequence,  to  be  in 
a  nourishing  condition,  and  the  Austrian  &t- 
roer  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  thriving  and  com- 
fortd>le>looking  man. 


We  shall  not  detun  our  reiden  with  any 
account  of  the  iteam  voyage  down  the  Da- 
nube, a  trip  much  more  agreeable  to  make 
than  to  reed  of,  and  which  has  also  of  late 
{years  become  ftmiliar  to  Engtisb  readers. 
Availing  ourselves  therefore  of  the  ctwre- 
nient  rapidity  of  steam  travelling,  we  will 
make  free  at  once  to  transport  ourselves  and 
our  author  to  the  emperor's  ancient  capital  of 
Beiscb,  a  city  of  some  400,000  inbabitanta, 
situated  in  the  south  of  Germany,  where  it  ia 
generally  pointed  out  to  our  juvenile  studeota 
in  geography  under  the  more  euphonious  ap- 
pellation of  Vienna.  To  the  Hungarians,  the 
Turks,  and  to  mart  t^  the  eastern  nations,  the 
place  is  known  only  by  the  name  of  Betscb; 
to  the  natives  and  to  the  Germans  generally 
it  is  Wien  (pronounced  Veen\  which  the 
French  have  corrupted  into  Vienne,  and  this, 
like  manyothu  French  corruptions,  has  been 
carefiiUy  imported  into  Engluid. 

The  city  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  smallest 
capital  cities  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
for  in  no  part  can  it  boast  of  a  length  or  breadth 
of  three-quarters  of  an  £i^;lisb  mile,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  ditch,  and  by  a  rampart 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  eleven 
bastions  and  twelve  gates.  Confined  within 
•0  narrow  a  space,  the  people,  as  Lady  Mon- 
tague expresses  i(,  had  no  way  of  providing 
houserooro  for  themselves,  except  by  building 
one  town  on  the  top  of  another.  The  houses 
are  all  extremely  high,  many  of  them  having 
as  many  as  seven  or  eight  stories;  but  even 
these  lofly  tenements  became  in  time  insuffi- 
cient for  the  growing  population,  and  the 
suburbs  have  grown  by  degrees  into  such  im- 
portance tbs|t  they  now  contain  six  timet  aa 
many  houses  as  the  city  itself  and  cover  at 
least  twelve  times  as  much  ground.  The 
law,  however,  did  not  allow  any  boose  to  ba 
erected  within  six  hundred  paces  of  the  city 
wall,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  old  city 
of  Vienna  is  separated  from  the  new  city  of 
suburbs  by  an  open  space  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  ring  is  called  the 
Glacis,  and  if  judiciously  laid  out,  might  be 
made  a  great  ornament  to  the  city.  In  ita 
present  condition  it  is  a  windy,  dut^  piece  of 
ground,  intersected  by  some  fonnu  avenues 
of  trees:  yet  it  is  of  value  to  the  inhabitanta, 
and  particularly  to  the  juvenile  portion  of 
the  community,  whom  it  provides  with  a  wide 
range  for  play  and  exercise. 
Not  that  the  love  of  sport  and  amusement 
confined  in  Vienna  to  the  rising  graeration. 
On  the  contraiy,  Vienna  is  celebrated  through- 
out Germany  tot  its  multiplicity  of  diversion^ 
and  for  the  variety  of  its  places  of  public  enter- 
tainmant;    it  need  hardly  b«  added,  that 
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^ety  sBd  K  love  of  -pkunt  muit  chtncter' 
iz«  theinhKbittatiof  a  town  IB  which  «>  great 
a  number  of  thntree,  ball-rooma,  and  other 

Elacea  of  imiuHneDt,  aie  maioiaiDed  by  pub- 
c  jmtrcxiage.  Of  houaeiof  pnbliceatertun- 
ment,  great  and  imall,  then  are  at  least  1500, 
and  of  tbeae  there  are  few  where  muac  ii  not 

ErOTided  for  the  mtertainiDeDt  of  tbn  goeats. 
during  the  Carnival,  on  an  average,  80O  pub- 
lic balla  are  given,  and  theae  it  ii  calculated, 
are  rarely  visited  by  lev  than  300,000  pereoni. 
Many  ciicitmatancea  contribute,  with  thia 
cbaracteriitic  ^ety  of  the  people,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  great  animation  to  Vienna. 
The  concentntioD  of  moat  of  the  public  bnild- 
inra  within  the  walla  of  the  city,  draws  natn- 
laUy  a  large  portkn  of  the  bniUe  of  the  capi- 
tal to  tbia  itc  central  i^uarter;  while  the  num- 
ben  of  Slavoniana  and  Orientak  met  with  in 
aU  directi<x)s,  tend  greatly  to  divenify  the 
^yaiogaomy  of  the  busy  crowd*.     Of  dl  the 
Orientala,  the  Servians  are  the  most  numer- 
ous.    They  are  known  in  Vienna  under  the 
name  of  itatzen,  and  in  Hungary  under  that 
of  Rasie.    They  have  formed  complete  colo- 
□iea  in  Peeth  and  Vienna,  and  are  met  with 
in  nearly  every  town  along  the  Danube,  on 
which  river  they  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  inland  navigation.    They  are  seldom  sb> 
aent  fh>m  the  public  places,  where  Ihey  ap- 
pear with  thur  wives,  in  a  singular  mixture 
of  European  and  Turkish  costume.     Next  to 
the  Bosie,  the  Spaniah-Turldsh  Jews  play  the 
moat  important  wrt  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tione between  Vienna  and  the  East.    This 
*  singular  bnmch  of  a  siogular  people,'  has, 
aince  its  expulsion  from  Spain,  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  of  Turkey,  and  many  have 
found  their  way  to  Vienna,  where  they  are 
among  the  most  active  agents  of  the  commerce 
between  Austria  and  the  Levant.     They  wear 
the  Turkish  coatume,  but  have  retained  the 
language  of  Spain,  in  which  alone  they  speak 
oc  correspond  among  Iheroselvei.     Tbey  en- 
joy various  privileges  at   VienoB.     Among 
othen,  that  of  residing    there   permanently 
without  losing  their  cbvacter  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects, in  which  they  stand  under  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  the  Turkish  ambassadoT,  and 
are  nearly  as  independent  of  the  native  au- 
thoritiea  as  the  Franks  are  at  Constantinople. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  Greek 


and  Armenian    merchants  at    Vienao,  and  of 


among  the  Greek  houses  there  are  oome  of 
great  eminence,  as  for  instance,  that  of  Sina, 
the  first  banking-house  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. Of  late  years,  the  rapidity  and  facility 
of  communication  by  means  of  steamboats  has 
greatly  augmented  the  number  of  Oriental 
rMidenta  and  viaitora  at  Vienna.    M.  Kohl 
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estimates  them  at  1000  aoula ;  but  this  matt 
be  far  under  the  mark-  Tbe  'Conversations- 
Lexicon'  calculates  the  Greeks  alone  as 
amounting  to  1000,  and  the  Jews  to  1600. 
To  show  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Oriental 
residents,  our  autbw  has  reconrse  to  tbe  fill- 
lowing  standard:  ^ 

"  I  had  an  opportmiiif  at  the  Alien  Office  of 
Vienna,  of  caaimg  ray  ejre  orer  the  registers  in 
which  all  foieisin  residents  and  visitors  are  enu- 
merated, and  lound  that  during  tbe  nine  fears, 
from  less  to  1831,  the  Qsmes  of  the  Tnrkish 
subieeu  had  filled  a  large  folio  ledger.  A  sim^ 
lar  ledger  had  been  filled  during  the  five  feaia, 
from  1631  to  1836,  and  another  during  iba  four 
fears  from  lk36  to  1840." 

M.  Kohl's  bighly-Gnisbed  pictures  of  St. 
Peterd>urg  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  series 
of  equally  minute  delineations  of  Vienna.  In 
this  we  have  been  dinppoinied.  He  writes 
for  German  readers,  to  whom  many  ot  tbe 
details  of  Vienna  life  must  be  familiar ;  and 
in  his  dread  of  Atiguing  by  an  enumeration  of 
twice-told  tales,  that  portion  of  his  present 
work  which  refers  to  the  Austrian  capital  a^ 
sumes  rather  the  character  of  a  succession  of 
detached  sketches,  something  in  the  style  of 
the  well-known  Hermite  de  la  Chauis^e  d'- 
Antin,  ibsn  of  a  connected  description  of  a 
foreign  city.  Thus,  one  chapter  contam*  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's 
steeple,  whence,  from  appreoensions  of  inse- 
curity, tbe  colossal  cross  that  crowned  it  has 
lately  been  taken  down.  I'hia  has  given  rise 
to  a  local  pleasantry  ('einen  wiener  Wilz') 
that  St.  Stephen  ha«  lost  bis  wife  and  become 
a  widower.  Another  chapter  ii  devoted  to  a 
deaariplion  of  the  menagerie  at  SchOnbrunn, 
but  the  remaiks  elicited  by  tbe  scene  are 
much  tbe  same  as  might  have  been  made  at 
tbe  Jardin  dea  Flantes  or  our  own  Zoological 
Gardens. 

The  fisbwomen  of  Vienna,  to  whom  our  an- 
tbor  tiso  gives  a  separate  chapter,  appear  to 
be  a  kindred  race  with  the  Dames  des  Halles 
in  I^ia.  We  have  no  corresponding  clan  in 
London,  for  our  common  markets  have,  in 
these  days  of  improvement,  become  as  refined 
and  civilised  as  Mark  Lane  or  the  Slock  Ex- 
change. We  still  use  the  name  of  Billingi- 
^te  as  synonymous  with  vulgar  abuse,  but  it 
IS  very  certain  that  this  modem  Billingsgate 


I  sadly  traduced  in  this  reepect. 


Nothing  can  be  mutch  more  orderly  or  polite' 
than  the  way  in  which  the  finny  tribe  of  Bil- 
lingsgate are  nowadays  prepu^  for  their 
journey  westward  to  the  costly  repoulories  of 
the  Haymarket  and  Piccadilly,  The  trans- 
actions at  this  market  indeed,  as  at  Covent 
Garden,  are  now  all  wholesala  dealings ;  and 
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,  Jn  tfae  proper  Benae  of  tbe 
mariuts  at  wbich  the  cooBumer  may  buy  di- 
rectly from  the  producer — can  no  longer  be 
mi  to  exiat  in  Loadoo.  Why  the  inhabit- 
■att  do  not  nuke  an  effort  to  re-eitabliah  a 
public  accommodation  which  no  other  grot 
city  in  the  world  is  without,  ii  one  of  many 
quegtioiu  much  more  easily  asked  than  an- 
swered. 

The  fiahmongen  form  privileged  corpora- 
tions in  most  of  the  inland  cilies  of  Germany, 
and  in  Vienna  they  are  in  tbe  enjoyinent  of 
many  rights  and  immunities  conferred  on 
them  by  successiTe  emperors.  Tbe  ftrourof 
princes,  however,  cannot  hold  up  a  trade  when 
the  patron^e  of  the  many  is  withdrawn  j  and 
if  we  may  believe  M.  Kohl, '  there  is  no  trade, 
except  that  of  wigmaken,  wbich  in  modem 
times  has  lost  more  of  its  ancient  brilliancy, 
than  that  of  fiahmoiigerB.'  This  is  attributed 
to  tbe  general  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  cus- 
tom of  eating  fish  in  the  place  of  flesh  on 
certain  fixed  days.  Thus  the  general  demo- 
nJiiation  of  society,  and  the  alarming  spread 
of  atheisra  among  the  people,  are  nowhere 
more  constant  topic*  of  sorrow  than  in  the 
fiah-roarket  of  Vienna.  "  The  times  have  al- 
tered sadly  within  the  last  forty  or  fifly  years,"  | 
said  a  veteran  dealer  to  M.  Kohl.  "  1  re- ' 
member  the  lime  when  people  set  some  store 
by  reli^on,  and  when  in  a  decent  house  no- 
body would  have  touched,  on  a  Friday,  as 
much  meat  a*  would  have  gone  on  tbe  point 
of  a  knife.  And  then  there  were  the  con- 
vents. What  loads  of  fishes  they  bought! 
The  Carmelites,  the  Augnslines,  tne  Minor- 
ites, tbe  fiarbarites,  and  whatever  else  their 
names  may  have  been.  I  bad  myself  thesup- 
ply  of  one  convent,  where  tbe  monks  fasted 
.alj  tbe  year  round,  and  I  had  every  day  toj 
send  them  cart-loads  of  the  most  delicate  and 
expensive  fish  in  the  market.  All  that  is  sad- 
ly changed  now.  The  great  have  given  up 
Asting  and  fish-eating  altogether,  and  even  the 
monks  are  growiug  less  and  less  devout  every 
day  1"  Tbe  honest  fisbinoDger's  disinterested 
laaienlatioDs  over  modem  infidelity  and  de- 
generacy, will  remind  many  of  our  readers  of 
complaiols  not  less  amusing  that  may  be  daily 
heard  aomewhat  nearer  home. 

The  public  gardens  of  Vienna,  with  tbe 
&i>&nied  ccHicerls  of  Strauss  and  Lanner,  the 
two  great  rivals  who  divide  the  favour  of  tbe 
Austrian  public,  might  have  afforded  materials 
for  a  more  interesting  chapter  than  we  are 
&voured  with.  On  the  other  hand,  we  bai*e  a 
valuablechapteron  tbe  manufacturers,  another 
on  tbe  sbopkeepen  of  ibe  emperor's  capital, 
and  tbe  concluding  chapters,  descriptive  of  vari- 
ous excursiona  to  the  eovircms  of  Vienna,  are  in 
tbe  author's  happiest  style. 


tFpoQ  tbe  whole,  -we  are  not  Jtepoffr?)  fo 
value  the  present  volumes  as  highly  aa  we 
did  tboM  on  Builia }  and  fi»  tbe  reuon  we 
have  mora  than  once  alluded  to ;  tbe  appre- 
pensioa  under  which  M.  KM  hss  evideDtly 
been  labouring,  lest  he  should  tell  his  6«t- 
mnn  readers  what  tbenr  abeady  know.  This 
makes  him  pass  over  a  nuldtude  of  details 
respeolmg  vhtcfa  we  should  gladly  have  bad 
some  of  tbosa  minute  descriptionB  tb>t  lent 
■o  peculiar  a  cham  to  his  German  piclum. 
With  all  its  comparative  defecti^  bowever, 
the  Austrian  journey  is  a  delightful  excwrwioo, 
and  whether  a  man  go  north  or  tooth,  be  may 
lodi  a  long  time  batoe  he  will  meet  with  a 
more  agreeable  companioD  than  M.  Kobl,  to 
gossip  with  by  the  road-side.* 


•  Jb  otu  '  Short  SevieiFB '  will  be  foniid  u  t- 
count  of  M.  Kolil'a  '  Joomej  Ihrongh  Hnngiiy:" 
publivlied  since  his  '  Hundred  Da;8  in  Aoslrit.'  It 
is  difficult  w  ketp  pace  wilh  so  nntiriag  a  Uar- 


Akt.  Vll. — DiiCQurt  de  M.m  Lamabtui, 

pronanci  i  ia  CAambre  da  Dipvtd,  revsc 
far  Ivi-mimi.    Paris  :  Pagaerre.     1843. 

Thx  first  session  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  faaa  been  signalized  by  one  solemn 
act,  and  more  Iban  one  fruitless  discoanoo. 
Tbe  act  was  the  melancholy  one  of  tbe  Re- 
gency, over  which  presided  tbe  sad  recollec- 
tions of  tbe  untimely  fate  of  a  gallaot  prince, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  lowering  and  uncertain 
future.  This  performed,  both  Chambers 
balled  fcH-  breath,  and  when  they  reaaeoibled  | 
in  January,  it  wat,  so  far  as  the  depntiea  were 
concerned,  to  indulge  in  a  debate  abont  the 
slave-trade,  wbich  ended  in  nothings — and  a 
happy,  although  most  undignified,  ending  il 
was.  That  storm,  and  its  agitations,  affottied 
excitement  enough  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, and  with  March  burst  another  explosion, 
under  pretext  of  voting  the  secret  fiind. 
Through  these  dreary  whirlwinds  of  words, 
little  reaches  ui  Ihet  we  would  have  carrd  to 
notice,  but  for  the  eccentric  movements  of 
one  particular  speaker :  unsteady,  unn-ilain, 
very  int^onsiderate,  very  ill-advised,  but,  as 
we  believe,  rincere. 

M.  de  Lamartine  hat  broken  with  the  Soutt- 
Guizot  cabinet.  Taking  for  granted  tbe  hon- 
esty of  his  motives,  we  mutt  think  the  moment 
chosen  to  have  been  eminently  unfortunate. 
Lamartine,  the  strenuous  advocate  of  slave 
emancipation,  suddenly  withdraws  his  tupput 
from  the  government  at  the  lime  when  tbfy 
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ire  cUDging  with  almoit  deipente  fidvlit;  to 
treatin  wboss  aim  andobject  are  the  ikffinic- 
tioQ  of  the  bload-staiDed  tr^c.  At  Bucb  a 
moment  doea  be  abandon  a  party  with  whom 
his  difiereaces  are  speculative,  to  join  an  op- 
poiiticxi  with  whom  fae  finds  himtelf  in  utter 
discord  upon  a  pieaing  practical  queation. 
Can  we  be  aurprued  if  w«  find  him,  in  such 
circnmstaiices,  a  aource  of  embamaBinrat  to 
hia  new  allies,  almost  sufficient  to  «fibrd  satis- 
faction to  tbe  friends  be  so  abruptly  deserted  1 
In  offering  this  o{nnion  upon  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine'a  coune,  we  resial  the  temptation  of  using 
it  in  support  of  opinions  professed 
Review.  In  our  last  number  we  spoke,  as 
we  think  it  beconiea  erery  boneat  man  to 
speak,  of  tbe  institution  of  that  legal  enor- 
mity, called  "  Moral  Complicity."  M.  de 
Lamartine  thinks,  upon  rcnecticni,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  justify  even  now  his  abandonment 
of  a  govemment  which  sanctioned  it.  We 
d«)ouaced  the  Bastilles  in  course  of  erection 
round  tbe  capitd.  Lamartine  believes  tbe 
dcKtrine  of  '  moral  complicity'  to  have  been 
the  bitter  fruit  of  that  Fortification  Bill.  We 
advocated  peace,  as  the  best  security  for 
prosperity,  with  constitutional  progress  as  the 
only  security  for  peace.  To  these  views  M. 
de  Lamartine  oSera  cordial  assent.  Tbe 
nierits  or  demerits  of  tbe  Regency  Bill  we 
leave  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen ;  remarking, 
by  the  way,  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
regency  was  not  intrusted  to  the  mother  of 
tbe  future  king,  and  that  in  England  it  would 
certainty  have  been  so.  Even  here,  then,  we  | 
are  not  in  disagreement  with  Lamartine. , 
We  acknowledge  every  fault  which  he  attri- 1 
butes  to  the  goveromeot,  as,  in  tbe  indication : 
of  some  of  toero,  as  well  ■•  of  the  remedies,  I 
we  bad  the  honour  <^  preceding  bim.  We  < 
arrive  at  the  point  where  we  differ,  and  in 
fkirness  allow  him  to  epe^c  for  himself: 

"  One  course  reouuDB  for  ibose  who,  like  me, 
feel  ereiy  day  more  and  more  opposed  lo  the 
system  which  com  premises  ihe  country,  botli  at 
home  and  abroad :  it  is  lo  join  together,  to  rely 
upon  one  anolher,  and  to  keep  aloof  r  to  take  up 
a  strong  siaod,  upon  iho  ^rouad  of  coosiiiulional 
oppoiiuoD,  where  we  may  collect,  one  by  one, 
ererr  principle,  either  opeoly  violated,  or  art- 
fully removed  from  the  eye  of  the  couotry:  all 
her  complaiats,  all  hei  interests,  all  her  com- 
promiied  dignities :  ll  is  lo  assemble  logelher 
every  generous  instinct  of  the  nation,  moral  and 
progressive,  in  order,  that  when,  at  some  future 
<lay,  the  system  shall  have  reached  its  ruin — 
whethaby  the  absolute  decay  of  public  spirit— 
whether  by  that  political  iaterdtciion,  in  which 
it  has  allowed  itself  to  be  placed  by  Europe— 
the  conniry  may  know  where  to  seek  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  revtuutioQ,  it«  glory,  its  public  spint, 
its  safety,  in  the  nsylnm  where  we  shall  nave 
preserved  them  untouched,  and  may  find  them 
vol..  MXi.  .  9 
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once  mme  in  a  lofat  and  flm  oppositigo,  inaiead 

of  going,  at  a  momeoi  of  ciisis,  to  look  for  ibem 
among  faciicos."  (Prolonged  bravoes  at  the 
eiiremilicsj. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  party,  out  of  tbe 
few  dnioterested  individuals  who  exist  in  lb* 
various  existing  parties  and  modifications  and 
shades  of  parties,  which  make  up  that  many- 
coloured  assembly  called  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  is  a  piece  of  eclecticism,  which 
argues  either  a  singular  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  or  a  curiously  exalted  view  of' tbe 
virtues  of  political  partisans.  It  is  assumed, 
for  instance,  that  there  are  legitimists,  willing 
to  unite  with  republicans :  these  anxioos  to 
sacrifice  Henry  Cinq — those  zealous  tonKmnt 
tbe  white  or  any  cockade:  provided  only 
that  they  can,  by  alliance,  overthrow  that 
darkly  mysterious  thing,  now  called  'Th« 
System.'  But  how  are  the  several  units  of 
parties  to  know  that  they  are  thus  nailed  by 
a  divine  voice,  whispering  within  to  be  hon- 
est to  their  country  and  treacherous  to  iheii 
leaders  1  They  have  only  '  to  examine  their 
instincts'TT-to  ask  if  they  have  got  a  call — 
and  to  range  themsalves  under  the  banners  c^ 
the  new  prophet ! 

The  remark  upon  this  at  Paris  is  veir 
simple :  people  shake  their  heads,  and  cul 
M.  Lamartine  a  poet.  We  have  been  sur- 
prised at  tbe  abundant  sneers  of  this  kind  w« 
have  found  in  the  Paris  papers,  the  oi^ns  of 
that  public  which  calls  ns  a  nation  of  abo[K 
keepers.  Nation  of  shopkeepen  as  we  are, 
it  is  matter  of  honourable  refiection  to  as  that 
we  think  differently  of  these  things.  Thers 
is  hardly  s  single  statesman  in  our  annals- 
even  Burleigh  and  Bacon  not  excepted — who 
has  not  written  verses,  and  eecapea  reproach 
for  it.  The  list  is  long  and  brilliant,  and 
holds  the  names  of  Wyatt,  Essex,  Sackvill^ 
Raleigh,  Falkland,  Marvell,  Temple,  Somen^ 
Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  Buike,  Fox,  Sheri- 
dan, Canning,  Wpllesley,  and  Macaulny. 
Milton  devoted  himself  la  political  a^m 
Addison  was  a  secretary  of  slate.  Prior  wat 
a  diplomatist,  at  whose  appearance  'stock* 
rose  or  fell|'  and  Pope  vraa  mouthpiece  to 
Secretary  Bolingbroke.  All  our  famom 
poets  have  been  politicians — none  of  our  A- 
mous  politicians  have  despised  poetry.  It  if 
only  among  the  French,  who  profess  to  be  a 
people  of  ideas,  and  call  us  traders,  that  it  ia 
supposed  impossible  for  a  man  who  writes 
verses  to  have  feasible  political  notions.  It 
is  just  to  Lamartine  to  say  that,  great  as  bis 
error  may  be  in  the  matter  we  are  at  present 
considering,  he  nets  forth  arguments  in  ill 
behalf  too  practical  to  be  answered  by  a 
sneer.  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  be 
will  liiil  in  bis  attempts  la  snatch,  from  the 
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lottiBg  «Ter-cbsngiDg  mui  we  hare  dcacribed, 
Mid  bud  them  coasiatently,  hit  iraaginary 
Kct  of  geneioua  iDitincta.  But  be  believes 
be  will  succeed,  not  because  be  is  either  poet 
w  prophet,  but  becau«e,  aa  he  saja,  under  the 
reat[»i^ion  an  oppoaition  aimllar  in  object, 
eoBunencing  with  only  aeventeen  Toices,  wai 
fimned,  and  eventually  triumphed. 

Thia  precedent,  however,  cited  with  so 
much  confidence,  betrays  a  fallacy.  Under 
the  r^toratioD  there  waa,  it  ii  true,  an  oppo- 
sitioa  intellectually  u  well  aa  numerically 
Urong;  but  the  government  was  atrong  i  and 
B  itroDg  goveniment  ia  precisely  what  is  now 
wanted.  M.  de  Lamartine  reasoiu  upon 
quite  a  ccmtiary  luppooition.  Hearing  him 
apeak,  tme  would  be  led  to  Hippose  that  the 
evil  the  country  laboured  under  waa  the 
ni^tmare  of  a  government,  lo  atrongly  fas- 
tened, fixed  with  Bucb  a  power  of  enduring, 
io  OOTtrewive,  and  so  exhausting,  that  no  hope 
lemamed  save  in  the  accumulation  of  slowly- 
gathering  fOTcea,  to  be  brought  gainst  it  at 
•ome  distant  day.  Suppose  we  ask  M.  de 
Lamartine,  in  return  to  ibis,  what  the  ave- 
nge life  of  a  French  cabioet  may  be  1  la  it 
not  old  if  it  passes  the  brief  term  of  one 
je«r  7  From  August,  1830,  to  October,  1840, 
Uiere  took  place  exactly  twenty-two  changes 
t4  government.  Suppoee  we  asked  him  to 
take  upon  himself  the  formation  of  a  cabinet ; 
to  get  together  his  '  ftisceau'  of  generous  in- 
stincts from  the  right,  the  left,  the  centre,  the 
eotreme  right,  the  extreme  left,  and  the  left 
Cantre,  and  their  various  subdivisions — like 
nebulce  in  the  process  of  formation — and  tell 
us  how  long  he  could  hope  this  notabld' '  fai»- 
eeau'  to  last  1  Dream  of  its  creation  he  may, 
but  of  its  vitality  he  surelv  could  not  but  de- 

r'r.  And  yet  be  would  have  ub  believe 
in  France  the  opposition  is  powerless 
and  the  government  invincible.  Why  it  is 
notorious  that  every  government  has  livpd, 
and  does  live,  and  will  continue  to  live,  upon 
the  Buflerauce  of  some  portion  of  the  op- 
position :  never  by  its  own  internal  strength. 
The  Soult-Ouizot  cabinet  itself  is  obliged 
to  lean  upon  a  portion  of  the  left  centre ;  end 
to  the  mere  wavering  of  Dufaure  and  Paaey 
may  be  traced'the  late  ODslaught,  the  second 
within  a  month,  under  pretext  of  a  discussion 
of  the  secret  service  fund.  The  difficulty  is, 
not  to  create  an  opposition,  but  the  supreme 
difficulty  is  to  get  together  a  government,  out 
of  the  opposition.  Lamartine  himself  must 
have  had  some  suspicion  that  if  be  spoke  out 
boldly  the  words  '  weak  opposition '  and 
'strong  government,'  he  would  have  uttered 
■ometbing  ludicrous,  from  its  palpable  remote- 
oeas  from  truth,  and  so  he  veils  bis  meaning 
tskder  the  mystical  phrase.'  System.'    He  is 


oppOKd  to  '  The  System.'  Tfan  he  «odd 
have  it  understood  that  whether  the  goTera> 
ment  be  Mol^  or  Thiers,  or  Ouizot,  '  The 
System,'  whatever  that  be,  moves  steadily 
onward.  'The  System,'  then,  must  mean 
the  Kin )f,  and  the  plain  inference  ■■,  thai 
Louis  Philippe  baa,  by  degrees,  not  oolj 
brought  back  the  revolution  of  1830  to  the 
priociples  of  the  restoration,  but  that  be  is  as 
strong  as  was  Charles  X.,  with  Guimt  for  a 
second  Villile.  But  the  analogy  cannot  bold. 
The  difference  is  wide,  to  the  whole  of  thia 
extent:  that  then  the  oppontionencoonteTed 
a  government  of  prodigiously  superior  strength, 
while  now,  every  government  is  so  fidde,  so 
changing,  and  so  uncertain  of  continuance,  as 
to  aSoiA  '  The  System,'  even  with  sober  con- 
stitutional tbinkeia,  somethmg  like  apolo^ 
for  interference. 

Charles  X.  did  make  the  groaa  mistake  of 
not  recognizing  a  constitutional  imontioa, 
Casimir  Ferrier  should  have  been  nia  Fox- 
Then  was  the  time  for  the  fbtming  of  that 
Whig  party,  of  which  Lamartine  now  aq>im 
to  be  creator.  Geoige  HI.  hated  Fox,  but 
had  a  sufficient  iiutinct  trf  eelf-preservatioa  te 
accept  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  Charles  X.  never  could.  Mane 
fool  Charles  Dix !  Had  he  acted  on  the  plan 
of  George  III.  and  called  Casimir  Perrier  to 
his  councils,  he  would,  in  procna  at  lime, 
have  had  hie  Vill^le  or  bis  Polignac,  with 
strength  steeped  and  renovated  in  that  whole- 
some spirit  of  discipline  and  restraint,  which 
is  best  learned  upon  the  benches <^abstiiie>ice 
and  hope. 

Thus  M.  de  Lamartine  bos  not  read  tbe 
lesson  rightly,  whose  application  he  seeks  lo 
make  to  a  different  order  of  thinga.  Tbe  re- 
storation found  a  country  fatigued  rather  than 
exhausted,  and  willing  to  repose  uitder  the 
olive  branch,  which  the  Bourbon  had  planted. 
The  prudence,  good  sense,  lively  wit,  and 
easy  temper  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  secured  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  glory  and  happinnt 
of  his  successor.  The  legacy  was  thrown 
away  upon  a  thriftless,  brainless  heir ;  and 
the  people  rose,  and  undid  once  latxe  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  To  restore  govern- 
ment, with  tbe  guBTantees  of  better  principles 
for  its  conduct,  became  the  businea  of  tbe 
system  of  July.  Now  we  take  it  to  be  tbe 
outy  of  Guch  men  as  M.  de  Lamartine,  lo 
stick  fast  by  that  sj'stem,  and  at  thesame  time 
to  watch  narrowly  the  preservation  of  thoee 
goarantees.  It  is  by  the  party  founded  bv 
Casimir  Perrier,  tbe  famous  221,  with  whicd 
Lamartine  has  hitherto  acted,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  revolution  can  best  be  worked  out. 
We  humbly  coBceive  that  before  Lamartioe 
determined  upon  pronouncing  the  discoune 
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w«  are  ezaminiiig,  tie  abould  brnvs  ■died  him- 
self) wherelay  the  wider  difference — between 
hinruelf  and  his  friends,  or  between  faimtelf 
and  bia  qaondam  opponents.  He  ihonld  have 
then  cwiiidered,  whether  he  nai  •electing 
such  a  moment  for  changing  sides,  thst  bis  de- 
sertion could  inflict  no  injury  upon  any  che- 
rished principle  or  contemplated  measure. 
Had  ke  prudently  taken  Uis  council  of  his 
conscience,  he  would  surely  not  have  stum- 
bled upon  a  career  at  the  least  as  inconsistent, 
as  the  nistorical  mistake  to  which  we  have 
just  alladed  was  palpable  and  gross. 

Tbe  patty  with  whom  M.  de  Lamartine 
proposes  to  act  for  the  present,  or,  it  may  be, 
to  lead,  is  that  section  of  the  opposition  called 
tbe  '  Gauche.'  His  direct  reason  for  aban- 
doning bis  own  party  is  because  they  sup- 
ported the  Ftnrtificalion  Bil),  the  Moral  Com- 
licity  inreotioD,  and  the  Act  of  Regency, 
'ell :  the '  Qauche'  supported  tbe  Foriifica- 
bon ;  nay,  they  did  all  but  ori^nate  it ;  tbe 
tben  friends  of  Lamartine  being  luliewarm  or 
diTided.  In  support  of  the  Bastilles,  the 
'  Crancbe'  united  to  a  man.  With  what  eagle 
directness  of  visicm  should  tbe  sublime  LamaN 
time  regard  his  object,  if  be  missed  the  broad 
■tare  of  surprise  with  which  Odillon  Barrot 
must  bare  receired  an  announcement  of  coa- 
lition founded  upon  such  a  motive  as  that. 
As  to  the  Horsl  Complicity  ioTention,  what 
voice  in  tbe  Chambers  was  raised  against  its 
atrocious  violatioc  of  law?  The 
may  indeed  lay  claim  to  tbe  honour  of  the 
invention  ;  but  tbe  '  Gaucbe'  must  share  tbe 
odium  of  moral  complicity  in  allowing  its  ap- 
plication, without  one  word  of  remonstrance. 
And  it  is  to  these  talkers  about  liberty,  who 
in  practice  have  proved  their  incapacity  to 
appreciate  it,  that  Lamartine  carrieR  over  his 
enthumasm,  bis  honour,  and  bia  splendiddiction. 
The  Regency  Act  met  with  such  faint  opposi- 
tion, that  it  might  be  said  to  hare  been  una- 
aimously  adopted ;  so  that  lo  fix  upon  one 
side  of  tbe  Chamber,  or  tbe  '  System'  which 
■talks  behind  it,  tbe  respoosibility  of  a  fault 
in  this,  if  &ult  there  be,  were  to  deny  that 
there  exists  such  a  thing  at  all  as  moral  com- 
plicity of  any  kind.  So  far  for  particular 
acta.  But  on  certain  wide  general  principles, 
Lamartine  may  still  hope  to  find  himself  in 
accordance  with  his  new  allies :  en  oHtndant, 
be  it  always  understood,  the  advent  of  the 
'  faisceau'  (A  generous  instincts,  who  are  lo 
place  that  many-coloured  banner  in  bis  hands 
— which  will  blend  the  Bourbon  white  with 
the  Republican  tri-colour,  will  be  topped  by 
ttte  Napoleon  eagle,  and  hoist  for  its  staff  tbe 
famous  old  umbrella  handle  of  tbe  Citizen 
King!  Now  tbe  most  impcMrtant  of  these  ge- 
ttanl  priqciplM  it  that  of  rsac*  \  for  wiAnit 


it,  all  the  rest  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  term,  constitut!(»)a]  progresa,  must  stand 
still.  And  as  to  Peace,  what  is  tbe  admow- 
ledgment  of  M.  de  Laroartine  1 

"  The  goremmeot  of  July,  from  the  fiiat  day, 
irocloimed — Feece.  I  honour  it  eternally  for  wo 
oioff.  X  myself  have  ever  been,  and  ever  shall 
be,  the  partisan  of  peace.  I  never  have  shared, 
aad  never  will  share,  this  lalse  liberalism,  which 
aSeeis  to  see  liberty  in  war  alone,  and  which 
would  advance,  through  smoke  and  giory,  to  a 
sore  military  despotism,  if  ever  we  b^ana  war, 
not  demanded  by  our  necessiues  or  our  dvUes,, 
Tbe  govemmeot  of  July  has  dme  well  in  wish- 
ing peace ;  a  ne^iiating  reiga  can  be  greater 
than  a  conqueriog  reiga  ;  treaties  are  victories." 

Before  whom  are  these  fine  pearls  thrown  t 
The  Left.  They  who  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  embroil  France  with  England :  with  that 
country,  from  which  our  orator  not  only 
draws  his  precedents,  but  the  very  language 
of  its  parties,  fur  he  would  be  '  a  Whig.^ 
And  where  does  he  find  tbe  pearls  1  Why 
he  plucks  them  from  the  diadem  of  the 
'  "ystem,'  wftse  existence  he  endangers,  BJ»d 

endangering,  renders  war  inevitable,  aniT 
constitiitionol  progress  but  tbe  phantom  of  a 
dream.  Suppose  bim  once  more  to  address 
Odillon  Barrot,  and  in  something  after  this 
fashion :  '  My  love  of  peace  is  so  great,  that 
I  desert  tbe  tiger  Guizot,  and  lie  down  beside 
the  lamb  O'Barrot.'  Odillon  should  indeed 
be  a  saturnine  men,  if  he  refrained  from 
laughing  outright.  Indeed  it  ii  more  than 
whispered  that  the  '  Gauche'  are  already  in 
high  and  somewhat  amusing  discussion  as  to 
what  they  shall  do  with  their  new  recruit 
'  Where  shall  we  place  him  in  our  regiment  V 
said  one  of  the  leaders  the  other  day  in  great 
distress.  '  Dans  la  Musique,'  was  the  reply- 
And  truth  to  say,  the  well-tuned  period  and 
melodious  phrase  might  perhaps  be  less 
harmlessly  employed  than  among  the  piper* 
end  fiddlers  of  the  band  ! 

The  occasion  selected  for  Lamartine'a 
change  of  parties  is  another  evidence  of  the 
grave  error  it  involved.  The  debate  wu 
upon  the  right  of  search:  for  in  reality  the 
whole  discussicm  upon  the  address  reduced 
itself  to  that  question.  Had  the  Left  beed 
able  to  force  a  clause  upon  ministers,  declara- 
tory  of  the  necessity  ofabipgating  the  treaties 
which  embraced  that  principle,  not  only 
should  tbe  Cabinet  have  resigned,  but  iu  sue- 
cesson  must  have  come  in  j^edged  to  the  an- 
nulling, by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  war,  of  tbe  only  known  efficacious 
method  for  tbe  destruction  of  -the  slave  trade, 
Lamartine  is  a  strenuoua  advocate  of  slavt 
emancipation }  yet  we  do  not  find  in  his  pub> 
lisbed  and  corrected  speecb,  one  reaervatioil 
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and«io  feTouroTtboae  treatiM  which  had  oc- 
cupjed  iIiiKist  exclusively  (he  attention  or  the 
CtMmber.  Hit  silence  evinced  ui  mdiffer- 
ence,  or  which  theoppoDenta  ofniuluBl  rigbt 
of  search  would  have  enjoyed  the  advaotage. 
H.  de  Lamartine  haa  special  reasona  for  con- 
demning moral  complicity,  in  whose  toils  be 
has  80  nearly  61  ten. 

In  the  attack  upon  tbe  cabinet  contained  in 
the  meroorable  speech  before  us,  M.  Guizot 
is  emphatically  marked  out.  He  is  in  fact 
the  only  minister  named.  Upon  a  former 
occasion,  we  took  the  liberty  of  urging  on  M, 
Ouizot  that  thetime  bad  arrived  when,  in  the 
practical  application  of  his  cherished  constitu- 
tional principles,  might  be  found  the  safety  of 
France.  31.  de  Lamartine  diSen  only  so  &r, 
that  he  would  postpone  this  application  to 
aome  indefinite  period,  coeval  with  tbe  ciea- 
tion  of  that  new  party,  of  whose  character 
our  readers  have  by  this  time  formed  aome 
noticHi.  Lamartine  thioka  the  country,  in 
difficult  crises,  would  look  to  it  instead  of  to 
ftclions.  Why  it  is  tbe  remarkable  feature 
of  the  present  government,  to  bve  so  tar  put 
down  notions,  that  it  is  the  only  one  which, 
for  a  period  longer  than  the  existence  of  any 
of  ita  predecessors,  has  been  undisturbed  by  an 
£meute.  But  let  ua  turn  to  the  speech  which 
this  debate  extorted  from  Guizot. 

The  temper  of  tbe  Chamber  bad  been 
ihowD  in  a  divirioo  on  something  about  Syria, 
in  which  the  ministry  bad  been  left  in  a  mi- 
Dority  of  three.  The  next  day,  M.  Guizot 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  tribuoe.  Tbe 
Journals  were  raiging  without — the  Chamber 
sullen,  after  its  agitation.  There  was  Dupin 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  mlaister'a  own  friends, 
treasuring  up  his  jokes,  arranging  his  sar- 
casms :  proud  that  bis  stomach  could  not  di- 
gest an  English  bird,  nor  bis  lips  articulate 
an  English  sound.*  And  there  was  Thiers, 
too  cunning  to  commit  himself,  patting  upon 
tbe  back  a  second-rate  advocate,  tbe  paid  de- 
fender of  tbe  slave-trading  '  Marabout ;'  while 
bii  amile,  in  which  a  physiognomist  might 
have  read  the  subtlest  expression  of  super- 
subtilized  finease,  was  enjoying  tbe  minister's 
•apposed  embarrsMmeat,  and  perhaps  indig- 
BBtion,  at  having  to  stoop  to  such  a  quarry. 
And  there  was  Tocqueville,  unconsciously 
fixing  himself  upon  the  boras  of  Lord 
Brougham's  dilemma.  And  there  were  Du- 
fiiure  and  Passy,  wailing  a  more  favourable 
occasion  to  play  their   pranks  of  pretended 


*  Tlie  anecdote  of  M.  Dupin  having  declined  _ 
portion  of  an  English  bird,  at  the  rof  al  table,  be- 
eaiiu  it  was  English,  appeared  in  a  lale  nmnlwr  of 
the  Timii.  Tbe  affsctation  of  inability  to  pro- 
nonnce  aa  English  word,  occoried  in  Uie  debate  to 
.  which  we  are  rcferriny. 


diaintereKedneiB.  And  there  were  fhe  ftlse 
friends  within  the  camp,  wanting  only  bontnr- 
able  boldness,  and  a  less  keen  sense  of  inter- 
to  follow  Lamartine  into  raska  where 
'  no  tempting  fruit.  And  befiwe  thk 
ey  amy  rose  Guizot.  We  need  not  re- 
peat how  be  defended  the  maintetuiice  at 
treaties.  We  can  only  lift  up  our  hands  in 
astonishment,  that  dt  this  day,  tbe  moat  civi- 
lized nation  of  (be  continent  could  be  misled 
by  a  delusion  as  gross  as  that  which  bewilder- 
ed the  follawera  of  Mr.  Tbom  of  Caoterbary. 
"  we  must  rejoice  that  GuizM  had  Ifae 
manliness  to  ntter  those  expressions  of  proud 
self-sustslning  integrity,  which  at  oace  com- 
pelled bis  opponents,  incapable  of  an  honoor- 
confession  of  error,  to  shamble  out  of 
their  difficulties  into  tbe  acceptance  of  a  plain 
par^iraph,  with  a  pretended  equivocal  con- 
struction. "  I  will  never  hcrfd  power,"  said 
M.  Guizot,  "  save  upon  the  conditions,  that  1 
can  be  (^service  to  my  country,  with  htmour 
to  myself:"  and  reluming  to  tbe  treaty,  of 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  the  rati- 
fication, that  of  184'!,  he  boldly  declared  that 
be  remained  in  power,  afler  that  event,  only 
because  he,  of  all  livin?  men,  was  the  fittest 
to  draw  France  from  the  diplomatic  embar- 
rassment into  which  that  refusal  to  ratify  b« 
own  act  bad  placed  her. 

No  two  men  can  differ  more  widely  from 
each  other  thsn  Lamartine  and  Guizot.  The 
one  must  he  confessed  theoretical,  without 
least  approach  to  practical  ability ;  the 
other,  with  principles  and  views  as  wide  and 
aa  capacioua,  is  eminently  practical — he  is 
so  to  over-caution.  We  have  even  assot^ated 
this  latter  quality  with  fear;  but  perbap*  not 
justly.  He  believes  (be  time  not  yet  arrived 
for  the  reducing  of  bis  doctrin sire  principlea 
to  practice.  And  it  may  be  doubtful  if  be 
can  well  be  blamed,  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  two  months,  which  make  reasmable 
Frenchmen,  like  M.  de  Gasperia,  blush,  and 
chain  the  tongues  of  such  statesmen  as  Uole 
and  Thiers.  The  ideas  of  Lamartine  move 
about  in  a  certain  vague  a(moq)here.  He 
sees  prospects  both  extensive  eiid  beautiliit, 
but  over  them  hang  mists,  which  hide  the 
sharp  clear  outlinea  of  aiibluDary  things. 
Nor  is  be  content  to  approach  objects  by  oi^ 
dinary  footsteps,  Ha  must  mount  ihe  wings 
of  Icsrus,  or  proceed  by  balloon.  His  friends, 
accordingly,  look  on  with  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  pity.  Ouizot,  (n  the  contrary, 
having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  horizon,  and  re- 
freshed bis  rich  mind  with  a  draught  of 
knowledge,  girds  up  bis  loins,  takes  his  staff, 
and  descends  to  the  highways  of  men.  Tbe 
oratory  of  each  is  equally  cbaractoistic. 
That  of  Lamartine  u  full,  awaUing.  bairoo- 
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mouo,  and  poiotlen :  that  of  Ouisot  laical  | 
and  close — not  a  word  loo  much  or  a  word 
too  little — no  n«w  argument  adTsncpil  till 
the  preriouB  one  is  fiied — and  all  strung  to* 
gather,  link  bv  linlc,  till  au  iuvincible  chain 
ia^  formed.  He  may  be  overwhelmed,  aa  hia 
enemies  w  often  allege  him  to  be,  by  the 
rock  of  an  oppoaitioa  Polyphemus,  but  it  will 
be  still  to  realize  the  metamorphosis  of  Ovid. 
An  rver-flowing  fountain  of  truthful  elo- 
quence succeeds,  enduring  long  after  |>re- 
judice  and  outrage  are  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  to  his  honour. 

The  tiuM  of  the  two  most  celebrated  col- 
lections of  Lamartine's  poems  are  character- 
istic of  the  author — '  Hvroonies'  and  '  Medi- 
tations.' We  have  asserted,  ^inst  certain 
French  writers  of  newspapers,  that  poets  are 
not  by  their  calling  unfitted  for  public  affairs : 
poetry,  like  every  other  great  exertion  of  the 
mind,  having  common  sense  for  its  basis. 
But  poets  of  the  turn  of  Lamartine  would  do 
better  perhaps  not  to  abandon  the  scene  of 
their  '  meditations,'  for  the  stormy  action  (^ 
public  assemblies,  with  tumult  on  the  surface 
and  intrigue  below.  And  we  say  this  all  the 
more  emphaticBlly,  from  thinbiog  that  these 
'  Harmooiea'  of  the  poet  do  absolutely  merit 
their  title.  Before  their  appearance,  there 
was  no  French  poetry  so  perfectly  harmoni- 
tnis :  the  very  vagueness  of  the  language — 
the  indistinctness  which  belongs  to  sentiment, 
and  is  repelled  by  more  hardy  thought — 
served  the  writer.  In  his  hands  the  French 
language  softened  from  its  clear,  glancing, 
epigmmmatical  expression,  into  something 
like  the  round  and  charming  fulness,  which 
our  own  is  so  capable  of  receiving.  Of  bis 
political  course  we  will  only  add,  that  had  he 
remained  with  his  party,  we  think  that  he 
might  really  have  done  much  for  popular 
liberty.  But  his  late  conduct  has  been  in 
ever^  way  as  inconsistent,  as  his  language  is 
illogical.  A  friend  of  peace,  he  joins  the 
partizans  of  war,  and  weakly  hopes  that  the 
arm  which  he  thinks  &iled  to  press  on  his 
former  friends,  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
restrain  his  present  uncontrollable  allies. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  the  last 
number  of  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes' 
(for  March,  1843)  brought  us  the  last  pub- 
lished production  of  M.  de  Lamartbe.  it  is 
the  fragment  of  a  tragedy,  with  the  title  of 
'  The  Slaves'  (Lea  Eaclaves).  This  tragedy, 
we  are  told  in  a  note,  has  been  some  time 
composed,  but  M.  de  Lamartine's  political 
position  has  not  yet  permitted  hira  to  offer  it 
to  the  Theatre  Frangus.  What  this  means 
we  do  not  quite  nndentand.  Does  be  think 
dnunatist  and  statesmui  incompatible — seeing 


tragedies  and  ocatioas  may  put  one  anothw 
to  the  blush  %  Then  why  write  at  all — or, 
having  written,  wh^  make  public  jutt  naw  ? 
In  this  last  question  lies  probably  the  gist 
of  the  matter.  Our  readers  have  observed 
___  painful  position  in  which  Lamartine 
would  assuredly  have  found  himself  placed, 
if  his  desertion  of  Guizot  in  the  slave  treaties 
debate  had  struck  down  ministers  and  eman- 
cipation-cause together.  Reflection  would 
embitter  this  thought  in  a  mind  sogenerous 
as  we  believe  Lamartine's  to  be.  What  was 
to  be  done  then  1  Something  to  show  hia 
undiminished  interest  in  the  slave — and  aa 
the  impulse  away  goes  a  scene  of  bis  old  un- 
finished tragedy  of '  Toussaint  I'Ouverture'  to 
the  editor  6f  the  'Bevue  d^  Deux  Mondes.' 
Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it,  with 
bU  our  great  admiration  for  what  is  excellent 
in  Lamartine — but  if  the  slave  should  wait 
what  good  the  tragedy  would  bring  him,  he . 
might  abandon  hope  for  ever.  The  poet  is 
even  less  at  home  in  the  agitations  and  pas- 
nooB  of  the  Drama,  than  in  the  intrigues  and 
cross-purposes  of  the  Chamber. 

The  fragment  is  described  as  the  address  of 
Toussaint  I'Ouverture  (o  the  blacks  of  St. 
Domingo,  "  to  encourage  them  to  reconquer 
their  hber^."  And  thus  he  begios.  Our 
translation  is  rude,  but  sufficient.  The  reader 
will  judge  if  his  words  are  encouraging,  or  in 
any  manner  likely  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his 
friends. 
,  .  Yon,  astnie  hates  and  man  denies, 
To  whom  ihe  milk  of  bosoms  bruised  with 

chains 
Has  made  a  heart  of  spleen  in  a  thin  t>odf — 
You,  like  to  all  which  cmsiituies  the  beast — 
Repiilea  !  of  which  I  am  the  hand  and  head! 
Vous  one  hail  la  nature  el  que  I'hoinme  reoie ; 
A  qui  le  laii  d'un  sein  paries  chaiues  meurtri 
N'a  failqu'un  caurde  Gel  dans  un  corps  Bmaigii; 
Vous,  semblables  en  tout  i,  ce  qui  fail  la  b^le ; 
Reptiles,  dont  je  suis  el  la  main  el  la  Iftie '. 

He  bids  them  remember  the  affronts  of  the 
white  men,  which  are  Hhe  "the  goad  planted 
in  the  bull's  flesh,  till  at  last,  turning  his  stu- 
pid forehead,  he  strikes  with  his  bora  his  ty- 
rant in  the  stomach." 

C'est  raiguillou  saignaut  qui,  plants  dsns  la  peau. 
Fait  centre  le  twurier  rwimber-  le  taateau ; 
II  ddtourae  i.  la  fin  son  front  sinpide  et  mome, 
Et  frappe  le  lyran  au  venire  avec  sa  come. 

Toussaint  next  proceeds  to  tell  his  '*ft4re< 
d'ignominie  "  how  gunpowder  is  made, 

Avec  le  sel  de  pierre  et  le  nqir  de  charboa, 

and  the  extraordinary  ^ecls  it  produces: 
concluding  with  this  recomnwodation : 

Google 
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v  in  your  bunting,  race  at  last  avenged, 
h  what  explosion  time  hia  loaded  youl 


KmbAoim  jrourhMiMuunBuiuddowm  tU> 

powder! 
You  are  sali-petre,  Gotland  ihnndetbolt — 
I  will  be  Fire — and  the  While  Man  the  Target ! 

Show'  <---'--   •--. 

With 

Eh  bicD !  bourrez  voi  cceurs  comme  on  fail  cell 

Votu  ^lei  le  charbon,  le  snlp^cre  et  la  foudre. 
Moi,  je  serai  te  feu,  les  btanca  seroot  le  but. 
De  k  (ene  et  du  ciel  mtprinble  rebut, 
Moairez  en  ielatant,  ace  ft  la  fin' vneie, 
Ds  quelle  ex^oeim  le  lenqta  voui  b  obargie  t 

At  tbU  point  of  the  speech,  fome  alight 
noiae  U  heard,  whereat  the  aasembled  negroes 
are  betrayed  into  slight  agitation. 

Fear  you  the  white  man  I  Vou  afraid?  And 


ar  you 
wJiyT 
Listen  in  me,  for  K>  afraid  was  I. 

Avez-Tous  peur  des  blaocsl  Voot,  pourd'eux' 

et  pourquoi  ? 
J'eu  ens  moi-m^me  aussi  peur;  maia  6couti 


Wlufe 'twlxt  tbem  God  btt  plfteed  thebanier. 
What  amhaied  organ  and  what  aheftf  of  nerrca 
Naiure  creates  alike  awl  diffeieot? 
Wheace  comes  the  difference  in  theii  lot  lo 

That  one  obeys  and  th'  other  still  commands  I* 
I  plunged  at  leisure  in  the  mystery. 
From  soles  dTeet  lo  fiof^rs  of  the  hand 
Comparing  ihem  m  Tun,  meoibrane  by  wneia- 

There  were  the  same  lights  piocing  the  aknll^ 

Lile    bones— like    seuaea— all   the    same — aB 

equal — 
The  tiger  making  on  them  common  bonqnet. 
Vain  desir !  vains  efibrls !  de  I'uUj  I'aatie  sqoe* 

lette  ^ 

— .  ..gre  aTaic  1aiss£  la  eharpente  complete, 
Et  rougeani  les  deax  corps  de  la  ttiie  aaz  wteib, 
Ed  lent  Aiant  la  peaa  les  avail  fails  paveila. 
BormcDtant  mon  horrear, '  Vodcoi,'  dift-je  en  moi- 


He  then  proceeds  (o  employ  one  of  the 
moot  remaricable  arguments  we  can  ever  re- 
collect to  have  read,  for  the  purpose  of  ditsi- 
patiog  fear.  This  argumetit  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated  :  a  white  man,  dead  and  fiayed, 
is  no  more  dangerous  than  a  negro  umtlarly 
circutnatanced.  The  reasoning  it  in  the 
■bape  of  an  anecdote  of  Touasaint's  life, 
whereon  the  poet  seems  to  have  intended  to 
lavish  all  his  tragic  power.    Thus  it  runs. 

Havbg  escaped,  on  a  certain  occaaion,  to 
the  Maroons,  and  taken  refuge  in  a  church- 
yard, his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
a  tiger,  who  appears  to  have  commenced  what 
used  formerly  to  be  pretty  well  known  chi 
thiaside  the  channel,  as  ' body- snatching.' 
We  were  not  aware  of  this  tiger-habit  of  dig- 
ging up  food :  it  is  a  fact  in  natural  history 
utogetber  new  to  us.  But  Lamarline's  tiger 
certainly  dug  up  two  dead  bodies. 

One  was  a  slave,  the  other  was  a  master. 
And  mine  ear  heard  him  feed  on  boih  of  them 
L'ua  £!■]  t  ua  esckvB,  et  I'auire  elait  un  maltte 
Mon  oreille  des  deux  I'enteodit  se  repaitre. 

The  tiger,  in  due  time,  finishes  his  feast, 
and  goes :  and  the  day  dawns :  whereupon 
down  comes  Toussint  from  the  tree,  resolved 
to  find  "what  remains  of  the  negro,  and  re- 
place it  in  the  earth — leaving  the  white  man' 
relics  to  go  to  the  deuce  as  Aey  might. 

Vain  hope!  vaio  effort!  of  both  skeletons 
The  tiger  bath  the  framework  left  entire — 
But  gnawing  both  from  head  unto  the  toes, 
Ibdmade  them  similar  by  flaying  Ihem ! 
O'snotniag  honor—'  Iiet  ua  see,' 1  sud, 


Far  quel  organe  i  pan,  par  quel  faisceau  ae  neifi^ 
La  nature  lea  fit  semblables  et  diveis  T 
D'oit  vient  entre  leur  sort  la  distance  d  grande  1 
Pourquoi  I'un  obiii,  pourquoi  IVuirecommande! 
Alottjr  je  ploDgeaifflaDBcemystdre' 


De  la  plante  des  pieds  josqo'aux  doigia  de  Ja 

a  je  cumparais  membrane  pour  membrane: 
unties  m^mesjoura  perfanislee  murs  da 

Udmes  OS,  memea  sens,  lont  pareil,  toat  ^al. 
Me  diBai».je ;  et  le  tigre  en  fait  m£me  r^gal. 

Poor  work  this,  after  Shyloek's  grand 
burst  on  the  wrongs  of  his  iellow-baodHnea, 
and  their  "  senses,  affection^  pasrions."  It 
may  he  doubtful  if  more  is  proved  by  it  than 
that  TouBsaint  was  a  bad  natural  anatomist— 
though  it  seems  clear,  to  lus  own  satia&ctioo, 
that  he  has  proved  eTet3rthi[^.  Fear!  be 
exclaims.  And  will  you  still  fear  him  whom 
the  worm  dissects  utd  the  jadial  may  de- 


Et  craindrez-voua  encore 
Celui  qn'un  ver  disseque  ei  qu'un  jachal  d£vore  ! 

To  which  we  would  only  again  humbly 
submit,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  he  is  not 
to  he  feared  tahm  alive. 

This  has  not  been  an  agreeable  task,  but 
we  have  di^hai^ed  it  fiurly  and  in  no  spirit 
of  attack  or  banter.  And  the  reader  will 
require  no  fuitber  proof,  we  think,  that  dte 
Verses  of  M.  de  Lamartine  on  this  particular 
occasicxi  are  to  the  full  as  unhappy  as  the 
Politics  which  faave  led  to  their  pubucatkn. 
Sincerely  do  we  regret  both. 
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AsT.Vm. — WatichErl^aiwderErintu- 
rung  niedtTguehTitben.  ^FkU  and  Feel- 
ing! from  my  Life).  Von  Hknbice  Stbf- 
PENs.    6  toIb.    Braelau.     1810-1-2. 


Op  the  living  German  writer  of  note  wbom 
everybody,  that  ia  to  ny,  everybody  that 
lcx>ks  into  foreign  literatuie,  knows,  at  laait 
by  nanie,  there  is  oone  more  German  in  all 
leBpectB  than  Henrich  Steffens — and  yet 
he  IS,  properly  speaking,  no  German,  but  a 
Norwe^panby  birth,  and  a  Dane  by  educaticm  i 
German  only  by  intellectual  relationahip, 
and  PruBaan  by  assumed  denizenahip.  The 
modem  Danes  however  are,  lilce  Horace's 
Caousinians,  a  bilingual  race,  as  Oehlenscfala- 
ger  and  Baggesen  by  their  writings  suffi- 
ciently show :  this  ma^  account  for  the  flu- 
ency and  luzuriance  with  which  Steffens  ex- 
preases  himself  in  the  German  tongue :  and  ai 
fyr  the  fiery  fumes  of  thorough  Germanism 
that  ateam  out  from  his  inward  man,  these 
may  come  by  direct  descent  &om  his  grand- 
father, who,  as  he  himself  carefully  teUs  us, 
was  a  respectable  distiller  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  the  good  town  of  Wilater  in  Halatein, 
about  the  begbning  of  the  last  century. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Henricb  Stefiens,  bcni  in 
the  Norwegian  seaport  town  Stavanger,  the 
2d  May,  1773,  (in  the  same  year  with  Ludwig 
Tieck.  and  the  same  year  and  day  with  Nova- 
lis),  and  now  a  notable  professor  of  '  Natur- 

fhilosopbie,'  and  a  writer  of  novels,  in  the 
'russian  university  of  Berlin,  u  a  Gennen  of 
the  Germans  in  aU  the  good  qualities  of  that 
generation,  and  in  some  of  the  had  qnalities 
too.  In  all  the  good  qualities :  first,  in  that 
deep  emotional  swell  nnd  eager  pulsation  of 
(he  inner  man,  which  gives  a  sort  of  glowing 
reality  to  tbe  rocet  abstract  speculations  of  our 
brethren  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  a  poetic  life 
to  the  driest  details  of  science  in  their  hands, 
then,  in  that  devout  and  reverential  tone,  th( 
furthest  posnble  removed  from  a  mere  church 
formalism,  which  acknowledges  Christianity 
not  merely  as  the  solemn  celestial  background 
of  a  terrestrial  scenery,  but  uses  it  aa  the  heart 
of  all  vitality,  and  the  keystone  of  all  know- 
ledge— (H-,  if  it  cannot  do  so,  rejects  it  tdto- 
gether ;  then,  in  that  uncontrollable  instinct 
of  speculation,  which,  diving  deep  and  soai^ 
ing  high,  is  never  content  with  a  mere  arilh' 
metic  and  classification  of  facts,  however  com- 
prehenuve,  but  is  ever  nniting  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  by  the  secret  thread  of  cognate 
ideas,  wbich  are  all  acknowledged  as  parts  of 
one  whole — Nature,  and  alt  traced  to  one 
common  centre — Goo  ;  then  again,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  speculative  tendency,  in  that 
true-hearted  wrertling  with  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty through  a  long    course  of   spiritual 


IX 

cbaage  and  metanxirpliaais,  wbidi  ttaitm  Aa 
history  of  a  man's  internal  feelings  a  matter 
of  more  real  consequence  than  that  of  his  ex- 
ternal experience — reveals  fiom  his  heart  a 
living  body  of  divinity,  and  exhibits  in  hia 
diary  a  miniature  history  of  philosophy ;  and 
lastly,  ra  a  certain  irregular  sweepmg  vasti- 
tude  of  intellectual  activity,  in  a  compre- 
hensive  many-heaving  surge  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  knowledge,  which  is  ever  plungiiw 
from  prose  into  poetry,  and  from  poetry  UCK 
again  into  prose,  and  from  all  things  into  phi- 
Iwopby.  In  these  most  characteristic  pmntx 
of  intellectual  strength,  Henricb  Stefiens  is  a 
th<M^ugh  German  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word — 'ein  rncAer  Geuf  wtd  tin  bendter 
Sehrifutelier'—'  a  richly-fhmished  intellect,' 
as  Menzel  says,  '  and  an  eloqnent  writer  too' 
in  all  that  earnest  breadth  of  development 
wbich  in  so  many  Germans  we  so  much 
admire,  even  when  it  coafbimds  us  rathei 
than  edifies.  But  he  is  a  German  also  to  th* 
backbcne  in  his  vices,  which  grow,  as  if 
mostly  the  case,  out  of  the  same  root  with  his 
virtues ;  and  in  no  vice  is  he  more  a  German 
(as  the  publication  which  has  given  occasioa 
to  these  remarks  abundantly  testifies)  than  in 
this,  that  he  knows  not  to  rein  and  to  restrain 
the  careerings  of  his  soul,  and  is  continually 
sinning  against  that  Aristotelian  maxim  so 
felicitously  adapted  by  tbe  Roman  Lyrist. 


and  a  bound  in  things, 
Wbich  he  who  (nssesand  who  reachesuoi, 
Misses  the  mark  of  right. 

What  have  we  here  in  fact  1  six  volumes  of 
autobiography,  and  six  more  perhaps  to  come, 
from  a  man,  who  though  tossed  about  a  little 
more  than  most  men,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
like  £neBs,  was  neither  a  Shakspeare,  nor  a 
Waller  Scott,  nor  the  Boswell  to  any  Jobnaon. 
We  may  say  of  SteSens's  '  Was  ich  Eriebte,' 
SB  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  said  of  Word^ 
worth's  '  Excursion,'  and  with  much  more 
justice  :  "  This  will  never  do  !"  Es  isl  zu 
breil,  gar  zu  breit ,-  even  with  Stefiens's  fine 
flow  of  German  feeling,  and  multilarious  Ger- 
man discursiveness,  not  a  little  wearisome. 
This,  however,  is  what  one  expects  in  a  Ger- 
man book  ;  and  it  is  only  a  wasting  of  paper 
to  say  anything  particular  about  it.  '  Mfya 
^i^Xior  fiifa  Kaxor  ;'  which,  being  translated 
into  German,  means,  "  a  boolf  which  is  not  a 
big  book  is  no  book  at  all."  How,  indeed, 
should  we  expect  biographical  notices,  or  per- 
sonal memoirs  of  any  reasonable  compass, 
from  a  nation  of  speculators  who  are  continu- 
ally tracing  the  mysterious  nucleus  of  a  Welt- 
philosopAie,  in  every  infiisorial  germ  of  an 
idea  that  floats  through  the  small  drop  of  the 
individual  mind;  and  who  are  cootintially 
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dnggittg  SpinoM  and  Sehelling,  and  a  whole 
hott  of  Mlemn  pl)il°"'>p'>^"i  '"to  ^^  mtdst  of 
their  BvtterbroC  and  Sautrkrout,  and  '  a»tbe- 
tical  teas,'  and  whatever  else  appertains  totbe 
good  old  German  djnaatj  of  the  Dreeeing: 
gown  and  tbe  Nightcap  1  One  might  as  rea- 
Bonably  expect  an  Bngliihrnan  to  write  dai}y 
in  a  political  paper,  and  not  be  tinctured 
atnmgly  with  mere  party  politic*,  as  that  a 
German,  enidlte  and  inquiring  as  he  always 
it,  should  compoae  a  narrative  of  facts,  not 
■moked  to  the  marrow  with  apeculatlan,  and 
belled  round  to  the  bei^t  of  ten  atmoepberea 
with  disquiaition. 

Steffens's  bode,  therefore,  nost  be  regarded 
as  another  proof  (in  addition  to  what  we  have 
lately  noticed*)  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  llie 
elephantine  Germaa  mind  to  excel  in  the 
more  light  and  graceful  nyle  of  compoaition 
which  memoira  demand.  Nevertheleaa  there 
ia  much  to  be  learned  from  their  DaJanurdig- 
knttn,  mta  mtinem  Leben,  Erinnerungtn,  or 
by  whatever  name*  their  late  frequent  essaya 
in  this  department  may  be  deaignsted.  Only, 
to  learn  from  them,  one  must  be  thoroaghly 
initialed  into  the  German  region.  For  tbe 
genenl  Engliah  reader  there  ia  nothii^;  here, 
except  what  few  facta  the  kindly  critic  may 
patiently  fiab  out  for  him  out  of  tbe  vast 
whirlpool  of  (peculation — 

Apparent  mrinanrea  ingnrgilevasto. 
We  say  the  general  English  reader ;  for  those 
in  this  country,  and  we  may  say  they  are  ai 
increasing  few,  whom  Coleridge  or  Carlyli 
supply  vTitb  the  metaphyaico-theological  food 
that  ia  convenient  for  them,  wilt  £nd  some- 
thing deeply  to  interest  them  in  almost  every 
page  of  SteSena.  Hia  account  in  particular  of 
bia  early  religious  impressiona,  their  aubse- 

J[uent  vanishing,  and  future  restoration — tbe 
ermenting  proceas  hia  mind  went  through  in 
the  successive  study  of  Spinoza,  Scbelling,  and 
Kant — possesses  no  common  paychological 
interest ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  tbe 
thinker  who  carefully  and  aympathetically 
reads  what  is  said  of  Spinoza  in  the  thiid 
volume  of  Ibis  work,  will  know  more  of  tbe 
practical  worth  and  worthlessness  of  that  most 
original  and  powerful  mind,  than  tbe  com- 
bioed  erudition  of  Biihle,  Tennemann,  and 
Ritter  could  teach  him.  For  as  Gdthesays, 
somewhere,  '  Die  Philosopbie  musz  gelebt 
und  geliebt  werden ;'  a  philosophy,  like  a 
religion,  must  ba  lived  and  loved  before  it  can 
be  understood  ;  one  must  either  work  it  out 
experimentally  in  his  own  experience,  or  feel 
it  wotked  out  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
a  fellow  man,  before  be  is  in  a  capacity  to 


n  Ense's  Hemtdra.' 


pui  any  critical  judgment  on  its  mntts. 
Those,  therefore,  wno  feel  themselves  vitallj 
attracted  by  tbe  myaterious  developments  and 
strange  phaaea  of  the  inner  man  (which  af^er 
all  ii  the  only  central  and  aubstantial  tnao)  in 
Germany,  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
deterred,  by  anything  here  said,  from  catting 
more  tbao  a  careless  glance  into  those  mostiy 
edifying,  sometimes  pleasant  and  entertaining 
volumes. 

Next  to  tbe  spiritual  history  of  tbe  author, 
the  importance  of  which  we  do  not  magnify 
wfaen  we  say  that  it  possesses,  not  merelj  a 
persortal,  but  German,  and  in  some  views  a 
European  significancy,  the  accoonts  which 
he  gives  us  from  lime  to  time  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  yflected  by  the  various  in- 
tellectual  influences    of   German    literature 


forth  out  of  the  vast  mass  with  an  interesting 
promioemiy.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  few 
extracts,  and  such  as  we  hope  may  be  able  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  general  as  well 
as  of  the  German  reader.  Here,  for  instance, 
we  have  some  criticisms  aa  Klt^tock  and 
Schiller  which  display  great  freedom  and 
healthinetfl  of  view  in  a  German  youth  at  tbe 
end  of  the  last  century ;  and  which  are  a 
complete  justification  of  that  one  aidedness  of 
estimate  with  which — as  some  German  crittci 
will  have  it — we  on  this  mde  the  channel  ar« 
fond  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  their  literary 
heroes. 

"Klopstock  was  tbe  first  of  our  OemwD 
writers  whose  language  caused  me  any  difficulty; 
and  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  as  even  my 
father,  a  bom  German,  and  other  persons  of  ripe 
age,  were  always  saying  thai  this  aulhar,  on 
account  of  tbe  profundity  or  hi>  thoughts,  was 
difficult  to  understnod.  This,  however,  aoly 
acted  as  a  spur  lo  my  juvenile  ambition.  As  fiir 
the  '  Messiah,'  after  some  little  trouble  at  tbe 
outset,  I  did  not  find  it  so  uniDtelligible ;  bat  it 
wati  difficult  for  me  to  find  in  it  that  eitramdi- 
narv  merit  which  others  seemed  to  perceive.  I 
could  by  no  means  undeiHtand  why  the  events, 
the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  which  in 
their  original  sublime  simplicity  opened  up  to 
me  an  unfaibomed  world  of  mystery,  aboala  be 
presented  to  me  here  in  ttua  strange  metaraor- 

fhosis.  For  1  also  bad  lived  with  the  Saviour, 
had  accompanied  him  and  his  disciples  as  he 
travelled  and  taught  ihrough  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Palestine.  The  simple  traits  in  St. 
Matthew,  and  more  than  all  in  St.  John,  contain 
wiibiD  themselves  an  inSoite  world  ordescription. 
Tbe  charactera,  ihe  events,  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, come  forward  in  such  definite  and  dear 
outline  that  for  a  boy  of  vivid  imagination,  whose 
inmost  nature  had  been  deeply  moved  by  religious 
reelings,  they  could  not  but  reveal  a  psnotama  of 
the  most  sublime  views,  ^owiitg  with  an  interest 
equally  human  and  divme.    Thew  angeb  and 
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(I«vUb  of  Klopstoek,  Ibtii  good  aai  evil  passKms 
spread  out  vith  so  much  pomp  and  ciicumBtance 
td  descriplioo,  djsiurbed  the  nmple  piciure, 
which,  complete  in  all  its  psrls,  hud  long  alood 
before  my  ima^oation.  There  were  momeQls 
even,  when  thia  product  of  a  foreija  fancy,  in- 
truding ioloihehol^  world  of  my  rehgioa,  seemed 
a  peiKci  prohnauon.  And  thus  it  happeaed, 
that  the  §reat  and  meritorious  poet,  to  whom 
GermaD  literature  owes  so  much,  was  Dot  only 
not  acknowledged  bv  the  enthusiastic  boy,  but  in 
his  violent  one-sidedaesa  totally  rejected.  With 
Klopstoek  I  would  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
simple  GellertI  looked  upon  not  indeed  BS  a  poel, 
but  I  found  myself  edihed  by  him  always,  by 
Xlopslock  never.  And  this  boyish  opposition 
took  at  that  time  such  deep  root  in  me,  that  I 
have  never  up  to  the  present  day  been  able  to 
feel  any  sympathy  with  the  poet  ofthe  '  Messiah.' 
He  appears  to  mttobta  man  leho  had  formed  a 
jixtd  resolutioit  l»  make  a  poem  Much  as  Mdlon 
had  made  be/or*  Mm,  and  in  such  a  form  ai  his 
clasneal  tludiei  in  the  Seheol  Pforte  had  rear 
dtrtd  moit  familiar  '^to  him.  He  wrote  poetry 
from  a  rssolvk  not  from  an  mpci^E.  (£r 
dichtele  weil  er  wollle,  nicht  well  er  mnste). 

"  His  odes,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  language, 
were  somewhat  more  difficult  to  understand ;  but 
when  I  had  occupied  myself  for  some  time  in 
reading  those  of  Horace,  1  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering tbe  source  of  these  pompous-sounding 
barricades  of  words  and  violent  transpooiiioos  of 
scDtences.  I  then  began  to  resolve  this  compli- 
cation, and  to  reduce  it  to  its  original  elements, 
and  found  generally  in  this  way  a  thought  per- 
fectly plain  and  simple,  which  neilhec  attracted 
me  bf  its  profundity,  nor  deterred  me  by  its  nn- 
iotelligibilily.  I  remember  well,  on  one  oeca- 
sioD,  making  a  simple  experiment  of  this  kind 
before  my  father.  He  possibly  had  been  reading 
one  of  tlKse  odea  hurriedly,  and  found  ildifficult ; 
perhaps  with  no  ffreat  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
wanting  the  patience  to  ecmsider  it  more  nar- 
rowly. He  then  naturally  fell  in  with  the 
fennal  opinion,  that  this  poet,  on  account  of  hi) 
eptb,  was  difficult  to  understand ;  and  thoughi 
it  tbe  moat  convenient:  plan  to  admire  him  at  o 
distance.  Findiog  me  accordingly  occupied  on> 
day  with  one  of  these  odes,  he  expressed  himself 
verv  vtoleniiy  thus :  '  Junge,  du  bildest  dir  doch 
niciit  ein,  etwas  verstebeo  zu  wollea  was  selbat 
aiten  und  verst&ndigea  MSnnem  unveraiandlich 
und  TiLtbselhaft  cheiat  V  '  Boy,  do  ^ou  presume 
to  understand  that  which  old  and  wise  men  spell 
painfully,  and,  aAer  all  tbeir  paioa,  often  find  to 
be  a  riddle  V '" 

Thoa  &r  on  Klopstoek.  What  follows  on 
the  declamatory  style  of  Schiller  is  equally 
just.  After  speaking  of  the  general  good 
effect  ofthe  '  Piccoloraini,'  when  represented 
at  Weimar  for  the  first  time  in  1798,  Steffens 
proceeds  to  state  his  main  objection  to  the 
piece,  and  to  Schiller's  dramatic  compontioos 
generally,  as  follows : 

"  Bat  tbe  thing  that  appearedm  oat  offensive  ( 


me,  sod  united  itself  strooglf  evm  with  tlw  fint 
and  moat  favourable  impression,  was  the  monottk 

nous  declamatory  garb  whicli  characterizes  all 
the  productions  of  this  poet.  The  effect  of  this 
was  a  too  great  likeness  between  the  diSerent 
characters;  an  uuvarying  uniformity  of  reprfr- 
seniaiion  intolerably  weansome  to  the  spectator; 
and  which  makes  it  difficult  even  for  tbe  beat 
actor  lo  seize,  and  to  maintain,  the  marked  aad 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  his  own  part.  I  have 
since  seen  quite  clearly  how  this  rhetorical  ten- 
daocy  of  Scbiller's  has  proved  very  pernicious  to 
the  German  stage ;  how  this  one-sided  declama^ 
has  banished  all  deeper  individuality  from 
the  characters  of  ibeir  dramatic  representations; 
and  how,  emanating  from  that,  a  ([enetvl  theaiii> 
cality  of  diction  aioee  which,  (jiensbed,  iff  mi» 
take  not,  by  Ifiland,  has  gained  a  masteiy  not 
only  over  the  stage,  but  has  forced  its  wa^  into 
other  departments,  is  heard  in  every  oration,  ia 
thundered  from  our  pulpits,  and  reaches  even  to 
the  schoolboys'  recitations,  where,  however, 
happily,  it  ironizes  itself  and  becomes  ludicrotu. 
The  declamatory  manner  necesttrily  piodaaes 
another  evil ;  as  a  foil  to  the  prevailing  mooO' 
tony,  the  artist  is  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
mere  external  eflecl.  The  drama  is  made  to 
impress  the  mind  by  striking  changes  and  im- 
posing circnmslances;  but  these,  as  they  ore  not 
calculated  to  open  up  the  inner  mysteries  of  per- 
sonal character,  move  the  mind  onljr  by  the 
geaeral  swell  of  excitemmt  which  they  produce. 
Unquestionably  not  in  literature  only,  but  in  the 
fine  ans,  in  painting,  and  above  all  in  music,  thii 
deckmalory  tendency,  and  tbb  production  of 
effect  by  matters  mainly  external,  are  observable. 
For  as  m  the  drama  the  distinctness  of  individual 
character  is  sacrificed,  so  in  music  the  deep-felt 
independent  melodies  have  been  swamped.  Thus 
have  we  put  everywhere  an  intellectual  abstrac- 
tion in  the  place  of  a  living,  personal,  and  sig- 
uiQcant  idea-  All  our  hopes  for  the  future 
ilcpend  upon  this,  that  the  rhetorical  deluge  with 
which  wo  have  been  fiooded,  becomes  daily  more 
and  more  shallaw  ;  that,  as  OSthe  formerly,  so 
TiGck  still  cesses  not  to  impress  upon  our  poetry 
strongly  the  peculiarities  of  living  persons ;  that 
the  necessity  of  this  ia  recognized  by  painteTS  at 
the  highest  genius;  that  the  immortal  Tbor- 
waldsen  dignifies   our  sculpture,  from   whose 

Elastic  hands  every  £giire  receives  the  living 
realh  of  independent  individuality;  and  that 
finally,  by  the  genius  of  Felix  Mendelsohn,  the 
natioDul  melodies  upon  which. all  music  is 
founded,  are  allowed  to  preserve  that  primitive 
form  in  which  they  speak  to  us  oat  ofthe  depths 
of  our  nature,  are  allowed  lo  come  prominently 
forward  out  of  the  confused  chaos  of^  harmonies, 
transplanting  us  with  the  might  of  a  more  richly 
developed  handling  of  the  theme  into  tbe  lovely 
days  oiHandel  and  Bach." 

So  much  in  tbe  disquisitional  style.  But 
we  have  facta  also,  and  living  aketch^B,  in  the 
multifariotis  '  Erlebtes'  of  Stefiens,  that  are  at 
once  more  interesting  to  tbe  general  reader, 
and  more  valuable  to  the  literary  bi«toriBD. 
Personal  memcHr^  except  in  a  fbw  rti«  caMS* 
are  then  best  when  itej  an  pieced  tqgstber 
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from  ikittchei  of  lU  penona  of  note,  except  r  The  man  Iiimieir  bad  wtnetbog'startliBg  and 
the  p«Km  who  writM  i  Wekherbebg,  or  ap-nppl"*"' about  his  appearance.  Tall,  and  m 
peanne  to  be,  a  mere  cicerone  and  .bowman.  ■  •»»  P"'  ""newhat  sloyeolj'.  and  m  eyery  moiioo 
|_effe^,  a.  w'e  ba.e  mentioned  does  not  take ,  rjlL^'?cSn  ^t^  ^^^  ^^^t 
this  position  exactly,  for  himwlf  Bad  his  own ;  ,£,  Weimat  lo  get  some  rf  his  plays  acted  there, 
■piritual  derelopment  are  a  principal  matter lMd  had  made  a  ran  otbtio^i  --  -  .- 
tnrougb  the  whde  work  ;  but,  being  a  reat- 
lesB  and  rtnabling  spirit,  now  in  Denmaric, 
now  in  Norway,  now  in  Sweden ;  a  profes- 
sor fint  in  Kiel,  then  in  Halle,  then  in  Bres- 
law,  and  now,  last  of  all,  where  he  could  not 
be  higher,  in  Berlin  }  he  crossed  tbe  orbits  of 
not  a  few  great  planets  and  comela  in  bis  life- 
career  (as  the  Qeiinaoa  would  say],  and  the 
occBsicxial  notices  of  these  conjunctions  and 
collision)  possess  a  substantial  value  in  oar 
eyes  wortn  volumes  of  criticism.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  178,  we  have  a  dt 
aoription  of  Lavater  as  be  appeared  in  a  Di 
Bisb  pulpit  in  the  year  1792.  There  we  see 
him  bodily  before  ua  in  the  Reformed  Church 
«t  Copenhagen.  Tbe  tall,  thin  mui,  with  a 
aharp,  keen  idiysiognomy,  whose  every  line 
shows  the  traces  of  long-continued  inward 
struggles,  and  seeming  to  bear  the  weight  of 
more  years  than  be  bad ;  but  his  eyes  are  all 
fire,  biilliancy,  and  clearness.  There  be 
■tanda;  and  there  with  bis  hoarse,  hollow, 
Swiaa  accent,  oflends  the  liquid  Danish  ear 
not  a  little  when  he  firat  opens  his  month ; 
but  that  is  soon  forgotten ;  and  the  Evangel- 
ist goes  on  to  discourse  with  that  irresistible 
eloquence  whose  root  is  experience,  wh( 
breath  is  earnestness,  and  whose  emphasis  _.. 
conviction.  "  Bbtet  ! — Pray  !"  The  word 
fell  into  Steffena's  ear  and  sunk  into  his  heart, 
and  though  he  knew  not  how  to  pray  then, 
nor  for  years  aflerwards,  he  could  at  no  time 
escape  from  the  echo  of  that  earnest  apostolic 
word,  BetbtI  This  is  what  one  looks  for  in 
a  book  of  memoira :  a  chip  of  substantial  re- 
ality—'fin  Stuck  Ltbtnf  as  Gothe  used 
ny — a  piece  of  genuine  life,  a  dramatic  mo- 
ment, not  got  up,  but  really  acted. 

Another  leaf  from  reality  is  tbe  following. 
For  the  sake  of  Zacharias  Werner  we  should 
•carcely,  perhaps,  have  made  such  a  long  ex- 
tract ;  but  Gkitbe  is  brought  in  also,  in  a  man- 
ner which- reminds  ui  of  some  of  the  best 
things  in  Falk  and  EckermitnD.  The  time  ii 
lltll,  when  Stefiens  was  on  bis  migration 
from  Halle  to  Breslaw. 


opay  a  few 
visits.  He  entertained  me  with  Dews  aboot  my 
friends  Friedrich  Schlt^el,  Oeblensch lager,  S»- 
moodi,  and  a  few  □ihera,  who  were  si  that  time 
living  logeihet  at  Geneva,  in  Coppet.  This  was 
pleasant  enough ;  but  he  had  not  spokeo  long  in 
that  slow  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  hiin, 
when  he  pulled  ontof  hispoclcetSB  mass  f^ dirty 
torn  papers,  scrawled  over  with  aonoets  compo»' 
ed  by  himself  i  these  he  inunediaidy  b«^[an  to 
declsim  to  us  in  a  very  awkward  and  tasteless 
style,  I  at  once  cimceived  an  antipathy  to  tbe 
msn  \  one-sided  certainly,  but  I  conia  not  help  it. 
No  doubt  he  had  excellent  talents  in  a  way ;  bat 
what  ruined  him,  as  I  conceive,  was  the  fanati- 
cal dream  that  made  him  believe  be  was  a  pro- 
phet destined  to  promulgate  migbiy  thiiigs  to 
men.  Bat  for  Euslsiaiog  the  character  oi  pro- 
phet well,  he  wanted  that  steadiness  of  charac- 
ter and  confidence  of  conviciim,  which,  even 
when  uoiied  with  iDieileciual  powers  of  narrow- 
er compass,  is  so  ^werful  in  eiciiing  the  admi- 
reiioD  of  [he  muliiiude,  nay,  csn  ofieoiimes  com- 
mand the  respect  even  of  the  wise.  Unbsf^Hly 
he  was  always  altogether  dependent  on  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  was  ecmtiaaally  csferiog  for 
the  applause  of  those  around  him. 

"  I  sWl  never  forget  the  day  when  I  met  this 
eccentric  character,  a  short  lime  afterwards  in 
Weimar.  Gfithe  bad  invited  me  and  my  wife  to 
a  family  party.  On  arriving  we'  found  at  table, 
besides  Madame  Gdihe,  Mever,  and  Riemer, 
only  Werner.  Grfiihe  himself  was  remarkably 
cheerful ;  the  coaversaiion  turned  on  a  variety  oi 
iolerestin^  topics,  and  the  free  and  nnconfined 
manuer  in  which  our  illustriotia  landlord  scatter- 
ed his  wise  aaylngs,  filled  na  all  with  delight. 
He  also  showed   us  how  perfectly,   when    be 

fileased,  he  conid  forget  his  poetry  and  his  pfai- 
DSDphy,  and  play  the  ladies'  man  in  the  most 
amiable  and  engaging  style  imagrnable.  After 
tbe  talk  had  gone  on  promiscuousljr  for  some 
lime,  he  at  length  turned  biiAsdf  to  Werner, 
'  Now,  Werner,'  said  he,  in  bis  calm,  but  always 
somewhat  commandiiiK  manner,  '  have  yon  no- 
thing to-day  to  eoiertam  ue  with — no  poems,  no 
Bcmoetsto recite  ?'  Werner  immediately  plunged 
his  bands  into  his  pocket,  and  out  eama  ine  bun- 
dleof  dirty  torn  papers  as  before;  aodiherethey 
were,  spread  out  tin  tbe  table  in  anch  prefnse- 
ness,  that  I  shuddered  inwardly,  and  blamed  in 
my  heart  our  worthy  landlord  not  a  little,  for 
haviog  in  such  an  uncalled-for  manner  interrupt- 
ed the  free  flow  of  general  conversaiion.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it.  Werner  now 
"Itwaain  Jena  that  I  flrsi  became  acquainted  beeanin  a  most  frightful  iiyte  to  declaim  a  long 
with  the  once  famous  German  poet,  Zacharias  string  of  sonnets.  1  was  not  particularly  inclined 
Werner.  His  workis,  I  confess,  had  never  any  I  to  iiaien  to  aov,  but  one  of  tbem  at  last  fixed  my 
particular  aiiractions  for  me.  The  '  Sons  of  the !  attention.  The  subject  of  the  sonnet  was  the 
Valley'  and  'the  Cross  on  the  Baltic  Sea' ap- jeiearfullmoonfloaiing  in  a  cloudleaaltaliansky. 
pealed  lo  my  sympathies  in  vain  :  they  appeared!  This  ihe  poet  compared  to  the  sacred  boat;  a 
to  me  like  a  shallow  water,  which  by  a  awetl  of  i  similitude  which  raised  my  whole  nature  up  in 
vrsvee  artificially  created,  seemed  to  be  labori-j  rebellion,  and  created  in  Qdlbe's  mind  also  a 
ondy  boaj  in  getting  np  a  sh«w  of  prcfiindity. '  feeling  of  mapifeai  disgnst.    '  Now,  Sttfeos,' 


iK«ai>     -now,  ou 
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nvBterious  lymbol  of  our  holjr  reli- 
gion havs  lost  the  matt,  by  the  present  coin[«n- 
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ays  he,  taTDing  to  me  calmlf,  bat  with  an  ex- 
ireuioa  of  suppreued  displeiaore;  'now,  Sief- 
eoB,  'what  sajr  you  to  that  V  '  Heir  Werner,'  I 
eplied,  '  but  a  few  days  ago  did  me  the  booour 
o  declaim  before  me  a  sonnet,  ia  which  be  com- 
plained that  he  had  gooe  too  Uie,  loo  old,  to  Ita- 
ly ;  and  I  thoiwht  ai  the  lime  that  he  was  quite 
the  right.     1  scarcely  date  to  say  wbelbi      ' 

aon.'  Giithe  now  threw  bi>  compoHire  alioge- 
th«r  aside,  aod  spoke  oat  what  he  thooght  od 
this  point,  with  a  Tiuleace  such  as  I  bad  uever 
seen  in  him  before.  '  T  hale,'  said  he, '  this  per- 
verse religiosity  {dieie  lehiefe  Religioiitdl),  and 
don't  you  ihiDk  that  it  will  ever  reeeive  any 
coantenance  from  me.  On  the  stage  certaiuly, 
disguise  i'selfos  it  may,  it  shall  never  appear 
here :  so  long,  at  least  ai  I  have  anvihing  to  say 
in  Weimar.'  Haring  gone  m  in  this  siraia  al- 
ways more  decidedly  and  more  TelierneDtly,  he 
at  last  calmed  himself  agaia,  and  turning  his 
disconrae  to  Wenier,  said,  with  an  earaest  ai 
'  You  baTe  spoiled  my  dianer:  you  know  ihi 
such  abrardiliMare  tome  imolerable;  you  hare 
forcad  me  to  forget  what  I  owe  to  the  ladies.' 
He  ibea  put  on  bd  nir  of  perfect  composure,  aod 
turning  to  the  ladies,  commenced  talking  with 
thetn  00  some  indifferent  matters.  He  did  not, 
however,  sit  long,  but  rose  soon  afHer  and  \eh 


Fad*  and  Fidingifnn  the  Lift  of  Stiffens. 


Not  leas  characterislic  an  the  following 
DOticei  of  Schelling  and  Fichte.  Tliey  be- 
long to  the  year  1799 ;  the  place  Jena. 

"  Schelliog  bad  just  arrived  from  Leipzig,  and 
was,  as  I  was  informed,  only  recently  recovered 
from  a  severe  illoess.  On  toe  day  appointed  for 
his  introductory  lecture,  professors  and  sludeats 
were  found  crowding  the  lecture-room  in  great 
numbers.  Schelling  entered  and  mooated  the 
cathedra.  He  had  a  youihful  appearance,  and 
'was  indeed  two  years  younger  than  myself,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  first  of  the  notable  German 
philosophers  whom  I  had  an  ineipressible  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with.  In  his  whole  man- 
ner there  was  something  very  decided ;  some- 
thing like  an  air  of  defiance.  His  cheek-bones 
were  large,  his  forehead  high,  his  temples  pro- 
mioecl  and  wide,  the  nose  with  a  small  cast 
upwards,  and  in  the  laige  clear  eyes  there  lay 
the  might  of  ioiellectual  command.  When  be 
began  to  speak  he  appeared  a  tittle  embarrassed, 
but  this  lasted  only  for  B  few  moments.  Tbe  sub- 
ject of  bis  discourse  wis  that  which  (ben  occu- 
pied his  whole  BouL  He  spoke  of  the  idea  of 
a  philosophv  of  nattire,  of  tn«  necCHsity  of  pro- 
CMdiag  in  the  smdf  of  nature  from  the  point  of 
her  essealial  unity,  of  the  light  that  would 
spread  itself  over  all  branches  of  natural  science, 
as  soon  as  nainralists  should  dare  to  plant  them- 
selves in  this  central  position  of  (he  imity  of  rea- 
son. 1  was  completely  carried  away  by  hii  elo- 
quence, and  hastened  tbe  next  day  to  make  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  him.  Galvanism  at  that  time  was 
tbe  eugrtysing  matter  of  specula  Lion  with  nalural 


philosophers ;  that  mysterious  point  of  a  higher 
unity  in  which  electrical  and  chemical  agency 
seemed  identified,  was  prominently  brought  for- 
ward. This  subject  had  infinite  attraciions  for 
me.  Schelling  received  me  not  only  with  the 
reaiest  kindness,  but  with  manifest  satisfaction, 
was  the  first  professional  nsluralist  that  had 
..tiecbed  myself  lo  him,  unconditionally  and  with 
enthusiasm'.  Among  that  class  of  men  indeed, 
hitherto,  he  had  met  only  with  opponents;  and 
with  that  class  of  oppouenis,  loo,  nnbappily, 
who  were  more  anxious  to  refute  the  philoso- 
pher, than  to  know  what  philosophy  they  were 
refuting. 

"  From  Schellingl  went  lo  Fichte,  who  was  that 
day  delivering  the  introductory  discourse  to  his 
lectures  on  the  Destination  of  Man.  This  short, 
strong-baill  man,  with  his  sharp,  commanding 
features,  made,  I  caniwt  deny  it,  a  gnat  impres- 
me  when  1  first  saw  him.  llis  very  Ian- 
had  a  cutting  sharpness.  Already  ac- 
quainted with  the  incapaciiy  of  a  general  audi' 
'       leiaphysical  subiecis,  be  sought  in  eve- 

^ e  way  to  make  nimaelf  intelligible  to 

ihem.  He'set  himself,  in  the  most  articulate 
ityle  of  patient  logical  argumenution,  lo  demote 
straie  his  every  propceiiicsi ;  but  at  (ha  sama 
time  there  was  an  Bir  of  command  in  his  dis- 
course, as  if  he  wished,  by  an  intellectual  Sat, 
to  enforce  unconditional  acquicsceoce.  '  Meine 
HeriD,'  said  be,  'collect  yourselves;  go  into 
yourselves ;  we  are  not  here  lo  talk  of  aoythinz 
ezieroal,  but  simply  and  abeerly  of  tbe  internal 
self  The  auditors,  thus  addressed,  appeared  in 
real  amest  to  be  preparing  to '  go  into  tben^ 
selves.'  Somechanged  their  position,  and  raised 
Ibemselvesup.othersdrew  themselves  together, 
and  fixed  iheir  eyes  on  the  floor ;  all  were  mani- 
festly waiting  with  great  sxpeciaiion  what  was 
to  follow  so  serious  an  address,  '  Meine  Herrn,' 
coniiBoed  the  philosopher,  'denken  Sie  uch  die 
Wand'  (Gentlemen,  think  to  yourwlves  the 
wall ;  and  imraedialely  I  observed  bow  every 
one  was  actually  employed  in '  thinking  the  wall,' 
and  how  all  uf  iDem  appeared  to  succeed.  '  Ha- 
ben  Sie  die  Wand  gedacbt'  (Have  you  thought 
the  wall)  t  said  Fichte.  'Nuo,  Meine  Herm, 
so  denken  Sie  denjenigea  der  die  Wand  gedacbt 
bat'  (Now,  gentlemen,  think  him  who  thought 
the  wall).  It  was  strange  to  observe  how,  at 
litis  point  of  the  argument,  a  manifest  confusion 
.nd  embarrassment  immediately  made  iisdf  via^ 
lie  in  tbe  company.  Not  a  few  of  the  auditors 
seemed  reallv  altogether  at  a  lou  to  discover 
him  who  haa  thought  the  wall ;  and  I  now  uo- 
dersiood  how  young  men,  who  in  their  first  at- 
tempt at  mclaphysies  had  SI  ambled  so  awkward- 
ly on  the  threshold,  might  in  the  course  of  their 
futnre  studies,  fall  into  a  very  lupleasant  iind 
unsafe  slate.  Fichte's  delivery  was  excellent, 
marked  in  everythioghy  clearness  and  pceciaioa. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  earnestness  c^his 
manner ;  I  was  altogether  carried  away  by  the 
subject ;  and  confess  that  I  never  heard  so  strik- 
ing a  lecture  again." 

With  theae  extracts  we  hope  we  hare  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  tbe  £i)gli^  readersome  idea 
of  what  sort  of  geaeral  numaD  gleaninn  an 
to  be  gathered  m>m  tburery  German  boiA. 
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There  an  politics,  indeed,  u  well  ai  litera- 
ture, philoMpby  and  theology,  in  the  '  Er- 
lebtea  j'  b\A  of  these  the  germ  only  appean 
in  the  present  volumes ;  we  are  to  look  for 
the  fruits  in  those  that  ore  to  come.  SieSens 
was  at  Halle  in  the  erentful  days  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  battle  of  Jena  j  and 
the  account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Prussia  at  that  time,  given  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  these  memoirs,  is  not  without  interest  to 
the  historian.  He  afterwards  took  an  active 
part  in  the  moral  reaction  which  swept  the 
merely  phyncal  bonds  of  Napoleon's  German 
power  in  1813.  But  all  that  relates  to  this, 
and  whatsoever  else  of  public  and  political  in- 
terest the  l<xig  series  of  the  '  Erlebtes '  may 
ooDtain,  we  reserve  he  a  future  notice — if  it 
shall  seem  expedient. 


Abt.  IX. — Lt  Verrt  iTEau;  ou,  la  Effets 
tt  Its  Cautta.    (The  Glass  of  Water ;  or 

^  Eflects  and  Onuses). — Le  FUs  de  Crom- 
well. (The  Son  of  Cromwell).  Come- 
dies, par  Ecgshb  ScaisE.    Paris.     1842. 

Gatian,  It  Mammont.  Diame,  par  Fbed- 
BHio  SouuB.    Paris.     1842. 

Halifax.  Comedie,  par  Aleundbe  Do- 
lus.    Paris.     1842. 

La  Main  Droitt  tt  la  Main  Gaueht.  (The 
Right  Hand  and  the  Left).  Drame  par 
Lbon  Gozlan.     Paris.     1S43. 

JUts  Deux  I^eratricea  ;    ou,  vne   Pttiie 
Guerre.    (The  Two  Empresses , 
Little  ^ar).       Comedie,  par  Madame 
Akcelot.     Paris.     1842. 

Robert  Macaire;  rble  cr6€  par  Fredebic 
Lbkaitbe. — Vavtrin.      Drame,  par   M. 
de  Balzac.     Paris.     1841. 
Unt  Chaine.    (A  Chain).     Comedie,  par 
Edqekb  Soribb.    Paris.    1842. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  French  Academy, 
which  has  always  had  an  unhappy  influence 
upon  the  genius  of  dramatic  writers,  has 
lately  transformed  Eugene  Scribe,  the 
Vaudeville iste,  into  d  Professor  of  English 
History.  In  the  pursuit  of  ibis  new  voca- 
tion, the  learned  lecturer  has  discovered, 
to  his  exceeding  mirth,  that  the  historical 
trophies  of  England  are  in  general  but  the 
result  of  some  mean  accident,  which  en- 
tirely strips  thero  of  their  ideal  glory ;  and 
bis  success  has,  as  usual,  called  a  host  of 
imitators  into  the  field.  The  Sorbonne  is 
transferred  to  the  Thfifitre  Pran^ais,  and 
Scribe  takes  the  place  of  Guizot.  The 
dramatie    doetrinaire,    with    his    '  Verre 


d'Ean '  before  him,  without  wfaieh  French 

firofessoTS  cannot  speak,  broacbea  his 
eading  doctrine,  worthy  of  the  attempt 
and  of  the  occasion,  in  the  words  of  his 
second  title  :  '  Great  Effects  from  little 
Causes.'  Having  illustrated  this  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  plunges  half  ■ 
century  deeper  into  our  annals,  and,  side 
by  side  with  the  '  Fils  de  Cromwell,'  brings 
up  General  Monk,  to  make  him  relate  to 
a  Parisian  ondience,  how  love  of  a  gentle 
fair  one,  of  whose  name  the  uninquiring 
English  had  never  heard,  converted  the 
old  Roundhead  into  n  cavalier,  and.  so 
brought  about  the  restoration.  No  longer 
let  us  wonder,  then,  why  our  second 
Charles  devoted  himself  to  the  fair.  Ea- 
gene  Scribe  has  for  ever  silenced  the 
wicked  satirists  or  dull  moraliats,  who  ex- 
or  reflect  upon  the  gallantries  of  the 
^leriy  Monarch. 

The  '  Verre  d'Eau '  is  founded  upon  an 
anecdote  to  the  effect,  be  it  fabulous  or 
true,  that  the  Dnchess  of  Marlboroogb, 
during  the  period  of  her  ascendency  over 
Queen  Anne,  in  a  fit  of  anger  allowed  a 
glass  of  water  to  spill  upon  the  robe  of  her 
royal  mistress.  To  this  circumstance,  de- 
signed or  accidental,  is  attributed,  by  our 
French  professor,  the  fall  of  the  favoarite : 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs ;  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  deprivation  of  command : 
and  that  peace  with  France,  which  proba- 
bly  savea  the  last  days  of  the  once  grent 
Louis  the  Fonrteenth  some  deeper  disas- 
ters and  humiliations.  M.  Scribe  seizes 
upon  the  anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating his  favourite  maxim,  that  the  most 
important  public  events  turn  frequently,  if 
not  always,  upon  accidents  of  a  contempt- 
ible character.  Bat  M.  Scribe  is  as  wrong 
in  his  general  principle,  as  he  is  mistaken 
in  the  bearing  of  the  present  particular 
fact,  assuming  it  to  be  true.  Trivial  cir- 
cumstances are  in  this  life  pretexts,  not 
causes,  for  breaches  of  long-established 
connections.  They  are  the  ready  availa- 
ble facta  which  discover  the  depth  of  nn 
existing  difference  j  they  are  seized  to  de- 
cide an  already  established  rupture.  Such 
an  occurrence  as  the  falling  of  a  glass  of 
water  coulil,  if  an  accident,  have  been 
apologized  for  and  explained,  unless  in- 
deed, as  a  pretext,  it  had  been  wanted  and 
watched  for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  asM. 
Scribe  assumes,  the  Duchess  did  insolently 
commit  an  outrage  upon  the  queen,  by 
purposely  letting  fall  a  glass  of  water, 
then  the  cause  ceases  to  be  petty  ;  for  as 
human  society  ie  coostitnted,  an  insult,  no 
matter  how  followed  by  important  conse. 
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qoenceB,  ii  faeM  to  be  adequate  to  any  re- 
sult. But  this  principle  of  mean  canies 
and  mighty  effects  runs  throagbout  the 
ivhole  of  thii  poIitico-philoBOphicGd  com- 
edy.  Comedy,  indeed!  The  victoriouB 
progress  of  Marlborough  and  Fiince  Eu- 
gene stopped  ;  the  fortunes  of  £ngland  in 
the  balance;  the  fate  of  France,  too,  as  a 
nation ;  all  depending  upon  the  tremor  of 
a  hand  which  offered  a  glass  of  water. 
TAat,  a  comedy !  Sbalupeare  felt  not  bo, 
when  he  described  in  his  inspired,  snd 
"because  inspired,  profonndly  human  lines, 
*  the  tricks  of  man,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,'  as  '  making  angels  weep.'  Ac- 
cidents arising  even  from  the  infirmities 
of  human  temper,  when  theyafiect  human 
destinies,  are  no  longer  subjects  for  laugh- 
ter ;  and  the  levity  with  which  bistorical 
circumstances  of  great  political  import  are 
treated  in  these  comedies,  ia  assuredly  no 
very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  lime.  It  is  the  antagonist  of  rever- 
ence: not  only  of  reverence  for  things 
sacred,  but  of  reverence  for  historical  and 
traditional  associations — for  great  names 
and  great  characters.  We  quarrel  with  it 
as  an  unwise  and  unmannerly  invasion  of 
tbe  comic  drama.  We  have  already  bad 
enough  of  it  in  the  sombre  melodramas  of 
tbe  Forte  Saint  Martin,  and  it  is  with  psin 
we  see'it  take  the  ground  occupied  hither- 
to liy  the  pleasdnt  spirit  of  Molidre. 

The  political  bero,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
'  Verre  d'Eau,'  is  Boiingbroke,  reduced,  ' 
M.  Scribe's  hands,  to  a  small  intrigui 
Th«  romantic  hero  is  a  young  proteg6  of 
tbe  statesman,  named  l£isham.  Tbe  he- 
roine, Abigail,  afterwards  the  famous  Mrs. 
Masham,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Tomwood, 
a  jeweller  in  the  city.  Boiingbroke,  like 
Archimedes,  wants  only  a  place  on  which 
to  rest  his  foot,  to  disturb  tbe  course  of 
the  whole  political  world;  and  true  to  his 
leading  maxim  of  great  efiects  from  little 
causes,  he  discovers  in  this  pair  of  simple 
beings,  the  very  tools  for  bis  purpoi 
The  manner  in  which  Miss  Abigail  Toi 
wood  is  introduced  at  court,  shows  M. 
'  Scribe's  ready  method  of  inventing  expe- 
dients. Queen  Anne,  according  to  our 
dramatic  historian,  loved  to  lay  aside  the 
oppressive  state  of  royalty ;  but  far  from 
seeking  her  pleasure,  as  Pope  would  have 
it,  on  tbe  "  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames,' 
she  loved  better,  like  Charles  Lamb,  the 
streets  of  London,  where  she  conld  look 
at  the  shops,  'gossip  with  her  trusty  sub- 
jects, the  sbopveepers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  make  little  purchases.  Among 
shops  distinguished    thus  by  the   royal 
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favour,  was  that  of  Mr.  Tonwood ;  in 
which,  one  day,  the  Queen  having  honght 
a  trinket  (n  trifle  of  only  thirty  gnineas* 
worth),  she  found  she  had  forgot  her 
purse,  and  was  blushing  before  Abigail, 
when  Miss  A.  put  an  end  to  the  emoar- 
rassment  by  requesting  tbe  unknown  lady 
to  put  the  trinket  in  ber  pocket,  and  pay 
for  it  the  next  fine  day  she  happened  to  be 

Eassing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Queen 
ereupon  followed  up  her  first  act  of  sim- 
plicity by  a  second.  She  gave  the  jewel- 
ler's daughter  her  address,  and  a  pressing 
invitation  to  call  upon  her,  with  tbe  view 
of  providing  for  Abigail  a  place  in  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land ;  for  ber  majesty  had  learned,  in  the 
course  of  confidential  communications  in 
the  shop,  that  old  Tomwood  was  on  the 
eve  of  bahkruptcy.  When  Abigail  calls 
the  next  morning,  she  to  ber  surprise 
meets  Masham,  who  at  that  moment  is 
talking  politics  with  Lord  Boiingbroke ; 
while  his  lordship,  so  far  from  feeling  him- 
self interrupted,  at  once  takes  Miss  Tom- 
wood into  the  conversation.  Boiingbroke 
recognizes  tbe  handwriting  giving  tbe  un- 
known lady's  address  to  be  that  of  the 
Queen ;  and  his  fertile  brain,  upon  this 
frail  ground,  proceeds  witbont  delay  to 
bnild  up  a  magnificent  scheme.  Abigail 
shall  be  the  favourite  of  the  Queen ; 
Masham  shall  rule  Abigail ;  he  rules  Ma- 
sham. Taking  for  granted,  then,  on  the 
spot,  that  the  whole  plan  is  settled  accord, 
ing  to  his  wishes,  he  opens  to  tbe  eyes  of 
the  city  girl,  the  stste  of  relations  between 
France  and  England,  and  informs  her  that 
she  is  to  play  n  great  part  in  the  aflairsof 
the  two  nations.  His  immediate  object  is 
to  have  a  letter  from  the  French  ambassa- 
dor secretly  presented  to  the  Queen.  The 
new  political  pupil  of  Boiingbroke  naturally 
doubts  her  power  of  presenting  an  ambas- 
sador. Sbe  IB  si  peu  de  chost.  We  shall 
give  what  follows,  because  it  contains  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Boiingbroke  and  M. 
Scribe,  as  to  great  efiecta  and  tittle  causes. 

BoHngbToke. — You  must  not  despise  petty 
things — ihev  produce  great  effects.  You  per- 
haps IJiink,  like  all  the  world,  tbnt  reToluiions, 
poliiical  caiiistrophes,  the  fall  of  empires,  pro. 
ceed  frora  grave,  prafound.and  important  causes. 
W.bat  a  mistake!  States,  it  is  true,  are  sub- 
dued or  led  by  heroes,  bf  great  men  ;  but  iheie 
great  men  are  themselves  led  bv  (heir  passions, 
their  caprices,  their  vanities ;  that  is  to  tay,  by 
all  that  in  this  world  is  most  mean  and  misera- 
ble. You  are  not  aware  that  a  dispute  about  a 
window  at  Trianon,  condemned  by  Lours  XIV. 
and  defended  by  Louvois,  caused  the  very  war 
which  now  infiames  Europe.    To  tbe  woni>d«l 
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-nuiiiT  of «  eoartier,  tbe  kingdom  owes  in  ii»-\ 
uten ;  to  some  more  tnfliag  caute,  it  shall,  per- 
Imds,  yet  ow«  ita  preserrauon ;  and,  without 

Joiog  farther,  I,  who  speilc  to  you,  I,  Henry  St. 
oho,  who,  to  the  age  of  26  years,  was  looked 
iipoa  as  a  dandy,  incapable  of  serious  occupa- 
tions— do  you  know  bow  1  became  a  Btatestnan, 
&  member  of  pailiftmeDt,  and  a  tninisiei  I 

Abigail. — No,  reallv. 

BoUagWoke. — Eh  bUn,  my  dear  girl;  I  wai 
made  minister  because  I  danced  the  BaTabanda ; 
and  I  lost  power  by  a  cold. 

Aii^aiL — Is  it  possible ! 

Bohngbrokt  {Looking  loieardt  tht  (juetn's 
aparlmerU). — I  will  tell  yoo  all  about  it  another 
time— and  how,  without  allowing  myself  to  be 
depressed,  I  Ggbt  at  my  post  in  the  ranks  of  the 
conquered. 

Abigaii. — And  what  can  voa  do  1 

flo/w^irofa.— Wail  and  nope. 

Abigml. — Some  great  revtdution? 

Boimgbroi*- — Not  at  all — a  chance,  a  caprice 
of  Ate,  a  gntin  of  sand,  to  oTcrtun^tbe  car  of 
trinmph. 

Abigail, — But  yoa  cannot  create  this  grain  of 
sand. 

Bolinghrokt.—Tme;  butfindingit,Ic8npush 
it  under  the  wheel.  'Tis  not  fgr  talent  to  thrust 
itself  in  the  way  of  providence,  and  create  events 
— but  to  profit  by  them  as  ihey  come.  The 
more  trifling  in  appearance,  the  greater  their  ef- 
fect. Great  effects  from  little  causes:  such  is 
my  doctrine.  I  rely  upcm  it,  and  yott  shall  see 
proof  of  my  being  right. 

Here  the  Dacheas  of  Marlborough  en- 
tera,  and  between  the  politician  and  her 
grace  are  exchanged  some  aharp  sarcaama, 
vliich  are  interrttpted  by  Bolingbroke  pn 
aenting  Abigail,  and  stating  her  claimt 
So  backed,  ibeae  are  of  course  treated 
with  acorn ;  but  Bolingbroke  has  the 
means  of  carrying  his  point.  '  Abigail 
a  ChurckilW  upon  heariiu;  which,  the 
duchess  exclaims  '  0  Ciel  r  and  Boling- 
broke follows  up  the  efTect  with  the  fol- 
lowing singular  threat : 

"  You  understand,  madam,  that  for  me,  who 
am  a  faded  author,  there  lies,  in  the  narmiioo  of 
this  adventure,  the  means  of  establishing  myself 
Once  more  with  my  readers ;  and  the  '  Examiner' 
will  be  delighted  to  amuse  (he  public  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  noble  ducheM,  cousin  of  the  shop 
girl." 

But  the  noble  duchess  is  not  without 
her  resources.  Her  grace  having  bought 
up  the  debts  of  Bonugbroke,  she  is  At* 
«(Me  crtditor  I  *  and  if  the  pleaaant  anec 
dote,  with  which  he  threatens  her,  appeal 
in  the  morning  journal,  the  evening  paper 
■hall  announce  that  the  witty  author,  Mr. 
St.  John,  is  at  that  moment  in  Newgate! 
engaged  on  a  treatise  upon  the  art  of  go- 
ing in  debt.'     Here  if  tit  for  tat  with  a 


vengeance !  And  worthy  of  obsemtion  ia 
the  Tulgar  coarseness  of  the  threats,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  improbabilities  they  in- 
volve.  The  buying  up  of  debts  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  the  supposition,  on  the 
other,  that  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  a 
poor  relation  woold  overwhelm  an  Eng- 
lish lady  with  ridicule  I  But  the  plot 
waitfl.  Masham,  at  this  moment  of  the 
interview,  rushes  in,  to  tell  Abigail  (aside) 
that  he  has  just  killed  an  unknown  gentle- 
man in  a  duel,  who  had  insulted  bim. 
This  event  turns  out  to  be  of  the  greateet 
importance  to  Bolingbroke,  for  the  unfor- 
tunate defunct  is  hia  lordship's  cousin, 
whose  fortune  and  title  now  devolve  upon 
Mr.  Henry  St.  John  («o,  speaking  correct- 
ly, we  ought  to  have  called  his  lordship  up 
to  this  point).  This  relation  had  behaved 
ill  to  his  heir ;  for  he  it  was  who  first  pur* 
chased  up  Mr.  St.  John's  debta,  and  then 
assigned  thetn  to  his  enemy,  the  duchess  ; 
Bolingbroke  does  not,  therefore,  much  re- 
gret the  event;  yet  still,  it  being  his  in- 
terest to  feign  sorrow,  he  craftily  bethinka 
him  of  mournfully  accusing  the  queen's 
miDiBters  with  having  contrived  Lord 
Richard's  assassin  at  ion,  '  because  be  was 
one  of  the  apposition,  and  a  defender  of 
the  people's  liberties.'  A  likely  imputa- 
tion t  The  duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
now  in  the  very  thick  of  a  busy  intrigue 
against  Abigail;  and  in  order  to  induce 
the  queen  to  withdraw  her  interest  in  her 
favour,  confers  an  obligation  upon  her 
majesty  by  procuring  from  the  duke  a 
captaincy  for  the  young  favourite,  Mo- 
shao),  who  has  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  royal  mistress  by  reading  for  her, 
every  morning,  the  'Journal  des  Modes'!! 
Bolingbroke  is  by  this  time  authorized  to 
pursue  the  murderers  of  his  cousin,  when 
he  learns  from  poor  Abigail  the  name  of 
the  real  author  of  his  death.  '  What  will 
you  do  V  asks  Abigail,  imploringly.  To 
which  Boliogbroke  gaily  replies,  'Farbleu! 
I  shall  not  do  anything.  Some  noise — 
some  newspaper  articles  and  speeches — 
until  he  fUasham)  be  out  of  the  way. 
Then  I  will  ^ow  myself,  and  pretend  to 
pursue  bim  with  fury,  such  as  becomes 
a  cousin.'  And  Abigail  rewards  the 
agreeable  cool  hypocrite,  with  the  follow- 
ing naive  expression  of  admiration  and 
gratitude:  'Ah,  you  are  so  good!  so 
amiable!  'tis  well  designed,  wonderfully 
welt.  As  he  fled  yesterday,  he  must  al- 
ready be  far  away.'  Masham,  however, 
bad  not  got  far  away.  He  is  overtakea 
on  the  road  by  an  officer,  who,  so  far  from 
being  charged  to  arrest  him,  pteienis  the 
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fugitive  -with  k  captainef  in  the  Gnardt, 
in  a  box  bearing  tbe  identical  diamonds 
purchased  by  the  fair  incognita  in  Tom- 
^vood'a  shop  I  and  accompanied  by  an 
anonymons  note,  in  a  lady's  hand,  com- 
manding his  instant  attendance  at  court. 
Abigail  haying  heard  all  this,  becomes 
atraightway  jealous :  of  whom  she  knows 
not,  and  dares  not  whisper  her  spspicions. 
But  now,  tbrongh  the  perseveTing  fioling- 
broke,  the  perplexed  Miss  Abigail  finds 
heraelf  already  on  a  high  road  to  the  post 
of  faTourite  ;  and  the  power  of  the  duchess 
be^ina  to  wane.  The  moment  at  length 
arrives,  which  ip  to  pnt  the  influence  of 
all  parties  to  the  test.  The  passports  of 
the  French  ambassador  are  ready ;  for  in 
thoae  days,  according  to  M.  Scribe,  pass- 

torta  were  as  necessary  in  England  as  in 
ranee.  Are  thev  to  be  delivered  to  his 
excellency,  and  all  accommodation  broken 
offi  or  is  he  to  be  received  at  court,  and 
peace  proclaimed  1  Who  is  to  win  thi 
prize,  of  war  or  peace  1  the  Duchess  o 
MavlboTough,  or  Miss  Abigail  Tomwood  t 
These  are  the  momentous  questions. 
The  duchess  has  prepared  a  letter  for  the 
queen'a  signature :  it  is  to  be  submitted 
at  a  certain  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  Bo- 
lingbroke  lushes  to  the  queen,  and  ad- 
dresses to  her  majesty  the  most  urgent 
remonstrances.  They  fail.  But  though 
to  the  politician  the  queen  is  deaf,  to  a 
calumny  the  ear  of  the  woman  is  open. 
Bolingbroke  hints  that  the  proud  duchess 
is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Masham, 
and  that  her  object  in  urging  on  the  war, 
is  to  find  employment  for  her  husband 
abroad,  that  she  may  pursue  at  ease  hei 
guilty  career  at  home.  Whereupon  thi 
queen,  having  herself  a  foxbltstt  for  thi 
lucky  vDung  gentleman,  exclaims :  '  I  will 
never  Deliere  it.' 

Bolingbroke. — 'Tis  ihe  truih,  howerer!  And 
this  young  officer,  Arthur  MiGham,  could,  if  he 
pleased,  furaisb  vour  majesty  wiih  proofs  suffi- 
cieDlIf  exact: 

TlU  Qitteti  (vjith emotion.) — Masham!  Whsl 
do  you  say  ? 

Ba/in^iroie.— That  he  is  beloved  by  the 
duchess. 

TA«  Que«n  (frem£/in^.)— He !  Masham ! 

Bolingbroke  [going.) — He  !  or  somebody  else : 
wbttt  matter ! 

The  Queen  {aith  ra«).— What  matter,  do 
you  say  ?  (Starling  from  Ur  teat).  If  I  am 
abused  !  If  I  am  deceived!  If,  under  tiretezt  ol 
siala  iuterpsts,  priTute  interests  are  aavauced — 
No !  no !  all  must  be  explained.  Remsiu,  my 
lord,  remain.  I  will— I,  the  queeo,  must  know 
■II.  (She  rtlirei  to  the  tide  gallery,  lookt  out, 
'ani  returns). 

Bolingbfoie  (MiJe).-~Csn  it  be  1   the  little 


Masham !  0  destinies  of  England,  npco  what 
do  ye  depend ! 

Queen  Anne  jealous  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  npon  account  of  little  Ma- 
sham !  1     Bat  let  us  proceed  : 

The  DuehiMt  enteri,  aduaneea  proudly.  Steing 
Bolingbroke  she  ttendt  ttupified,  and  exelaimt, 
'  Bolingbroke !'  and  the  latter  boat.  The  Queen 
endeavottring  to  umteal  her  anger,  tayt  coldly. 
•  Wbat  do  you  want,  milady  I' 

The  Duehett, — Here  are  the  passports  of  ibe 
Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  the  letter  which  sccom- 
paniea  them. 

The  Quren.— Very  well.  (She  tkroins  the  pa- 
pert  on  the  table).     I  will  read  them. 

The  Duehett  (atide).~0  Ciel !  (aloud).  Yonr 
majesty  had,  however,  decided  that  it  should  be 
tbis  Tery  day. 

TAe  Queen. — Tes — but  other  coQsiderations 
obl^e  me  to  postpone — 

The  Duckeii  (wilk  rage,  and  looking  at  Boling- 
broke.)— It  is  not  difficult  to  see  to  what  inSueoce 
your  Majesty  yields  at  this  moment. 

The  Queen  (endeaveitring  to  control  ierttlf). 

'What  do  you  mean  ?  What  iaflnence  I  I 
know  of  Done — I  yield  but  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
of  justice,  and  of  the  public  good. 

Bolingbroke. — We  ail  know  that ! 

The  Queen.— The  truth  may  for  a  time  be 
hid  from  me — but  once  it  is  known,  once  the  in- 
teretts  of  the  siHte  are  in  question,  I  hesitate  no 

And  so  the  queen  proceeds  in  this  de- 
clamatory strain,  which  is  intended  to  be 
very  satirical,  her  majesty  having  before 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  very  reasons  she 
now  urges.  But  as,  by  this  time,  tbe  hour 
ia  come  for  the  queen  to  go  to  chapel, 
Abigail  enters  with  her  Bible  and  hrrglova. 
and  observing  the  emotion  of  her  royal 
mistress,  tbe  latter  tells  her  there  is  a  mys- 
tery which  must  be  solved.  She  must  see 
the  person  of  whom  they  had  been  speak- 
ing, in  order  to  interrogate  him.  And 
'Here  he  comes!'  she  cries,  aslHasbam 
enters,  and  Abigail  utters  the  nsual  excla- 
mation of  '  O  Ciel .'' 

We  are  now  led  to  the  famous  glass  of 
water  scene,  by  the  same  labyrinth  through 
which  we  have  been  treading,  of  mean  mo- 
tive and  petty  intrigue,  unredeemed  by  a 
fine  thonght,  a  happy  expression,  or  a  kind- 
ly characteristic  of  human  feeling.  At 
the  queen's  salon  in  the  evening,  Mashnm 
is  to  meet  the  duchess.  At  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  place,  he  is  to  receive  from 
his  unknown  protectress  a  signal,  which 
shall  at  once  point  her  out ;  and  con- 
vey, moreover,  that  she  cannot  that 
evening  give  him  reception.  The  sig- 
nal ia  to  be  a  call  for  a  glasa  of  water. 
Bolingbroke  has  determined  that  the 
French  amboaaador  shall  be  invited  ;  and 
't  is  Lady  Marlborough's  duty  to  ad- 
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dress  lettors  of  ioritation,  he  calls  upon 
bar  to  write  him  a  note  for  the  Marquis  ile 
TorcV'  The  duchess  is  astounded  at  his 
impudence,  but  Lord  Boliogbroke  once 
more  sinks  th«  nobleman,  in  the  more  foi 
midoble  chaiacter  of  editor  of  the  'Ei 
uniner.'  He  exhibits  the  anonymous  billet 
addressed  by  ■  fair  lady  to  Masham,  with 
his  commission  in  the  Ouards,  and  once 
more  threatens  a  ludicrous  expoe^,  in  his 
mirth- moving'  journal.  The  duchess  feels 
that  appearances  are  against  her :  quite 
eoougb  at  any  rate,  for  a  wit  and  a  wicked 
public.  But  she  does  not  give  in  without 
a  Btru^le.  As  she  once  bonght  up  his 
debts,  she  has  now  procured  some  letters 
of  his  wife's,  Hildressed  to  Lord  Evai 
'  For  value  received,  no  doubt' — is  the  diy 
and  delicate  retort ;  and  the  shocked 
fiightened  lady  puts  an  end  to  the  coi 
combat,  by  writing  the  letter  of  invf 
for  the  ambassador.  In  the  Istter's  pre- 
sence takes  place  the  great  scene.  The 
queen  is  playing  at  bHckgammon  with  his 
excellency,  when  suddenly  complaining  of 
heat  and  opMcssion,  she  calls  for  '  a  glass 
of  water.'  The  duchess,  who  had  herself 
previously  learned  the  expected  signal 
which  was  to  discover  the  unknown  inamo- 
rata of  Masham,  utters  a  cry  of  irrepres- 
sible astonishment ;  but  on  the  instant  re- 
covering her  self-possession,  pretends  that 
she  was  jealous  of  her  right  of  serving  her 
majesty  being  thus  conferred  upon  another. 
The  queen,  with  a  sneer,  commands  her  to 
perform  the  desired  duty.  The  duchess 
obeys ;  but  is  either  so  troubled,  or  so  an- 
gry, that  in  the  set  of  presenting  the  glass 
of  water,  she  allows  it  to  fall  upon  the 
queen's  robe,  and  is  at  once  dismissed  be- 
fore the  whole  court. 

Moi^secret  history  remains  yet,  to  be 
lerealed  for  ignorant  posterity.  The  queen 
lelents.  And  why  1  She  has  heard  of  the 
■caodalous  report  in  connection  with  Lord 
Evandale ;  and  as  her  own  heart  is  upon 
the  point  of  capitulation,  she  feels  a  sud- 
den sympathy^  and  perhaps  the  want  of  a 
frail  companion  with  whom  to  exchange 
some  certain  confidences.  She  resolves 
upon  the  recall  of  the  duchess.  Boling* 
broke,  alarmed,  flies  once  more  to  the 
oueen,  and  adroitly  turns  the  suspicion  from 
Lord  Evandale  to  young  Masham.  The 
duchess'   object,  according  to  him,  is  to 

Eet  back  to  the  palace,  only  that  riie  may 
a  near  Masham.  An  interview  between 
the  royal  lover  and  the  favourite  succeeds, 
and  they  are  nearly  surprised  in  it  by  the 
sudden  entry  of  the  duchess :  so  nearly, 
that  no  place  of  concealment  is  at  hand 
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bat  the  queen's  bedrooni.  The  dachess, 
peeping  through  a  window,  sees  bim,  and 
the  qaeen  is  in  her  power.  Bat  no  .' 
the  devoted  Abigail  advances ;  takes  upoa 
herself  the  blame  of  having  concealed  her 
lover ;  and  thus,  to  save  the  queen,  com- 
promiscB  her  own  reputation.  The  queen, 
struck  with  gratitude,  abandons  her  designs 
against  '  le  petit  Masham,'  and  Abigail  be- 
comes the  celebrated  ludy  of  that  cele- 
brated name. 

In  giving  aa  outline  of  this  popular 
comedy,  we  have  not  paused  to  correct 
Buch  palpable  misfltatements  of  the  real 
facts  of  history  as  those  of  Masham'a  re- 
lationship with  Abigail,  and  the  duchess' 
horror  at  the  discovery  of  akinswoman  in 
the  jeweller's  daughter.  It  was  for  a  Mr. 
Hill,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham,  that  the 
duchess  obtained  the  commission  which 
gave  such  ufieace  at  the  time  ;  while  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  complaint 
against  Mrs.  Masham  was,  that  the  latter 
hsd  behaved  to  her  with  ingratitude,  she 
being  a  poor  relation  whom  the  duchess 
had  placed  beside  the  queen.  Such  second- 
ary facts  merge  in  the  odiouily  false  col- 
ouring given  to  the  whole  reign  and  time- 
We  are  willing  enough  to  allow  a  very 
wide  license  to  writers  of  fiction,  when 
they  take  up  incidents  of  history  not  clear- 
ly determined,  or  motives  of  character 
not  positively  ascertained.  But  M.  Scribe 
transgresses  all  ordinary  bounds,  when  he 

fiuts  Queen  Anne  and  the  Viscount  Bo- 
ingbroke  in  such  agreeable  relations  as 
those  of  Prince  Potemkin  and  Catherine  of 
EuBsia.  ^he  character  of  Bolinghroke  is 
ridiculously  travestied.  M.  Scribe,  led 
away  by  the  previoas  success  of '  Bertvand 
and  Baton,'  evidently  tried  his  band  at  a 
second  Bertrand,  (a  character  said  to  have 
been  drawn  from  Talleyrand),  and  on  that 
cold  and  crafty  prototype  unwisely  built 
his  view  of  the  nsry,  accomplished,  impa- 
tient, passionate  St:  John.  The  play  of 
'  Bertrand  and  Baton'  was  positively  good. 
It  contained  excellent  purpose,  ^proached 
through  well-sustained  action,  and  enliven- 
ed by  very  happy  language.  The  manner 
rhich  the  minister  Bertrand  holds  an 
ute  in  leash,  until,  having  achieved 
his  abject,  he  turns  contemptuouely  round 
upon  his  poor  cowering  tool,  presents  a 
chtf  d'eeuvre  of  skill.  Not  so  the  '  Verre 
d'Eau.'  la  its  conception,  it  is  valgar, 
and,  in  its  incidents,  outrageously  unnatural 
and  absurd.  It  is  a  lie  against  history,  as 
a  lie  against  morals.  The  story  of 
the  window  at  Versailles  may  be  true,  for 
it  is  told  by  the  Due  da  St.  Simon :  but  a 
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man  of  enlt«d  views  oonld  simly  hftTe 
drsMrn  a  wiser  lesson  from  such  aa  exstn- 
pie  of  the  caprices  of  reckless  despotiBDi: 
a    lesBcni   against  bad  raonarchs,  and  the 
vile  selfiahncsa  of  such  viziers  as  Louvois, 
BOt   against  alt  humanity.     The    window 
beginning  the  war,  and  the  glass  of  water 
extin^aishinjf  it — after  it  had  shed  a  blaze 
of  glory  upon  England,  and  Gonsun»ed  the 
energies  of  France,  and  bung  a  cloud  over 
the  last  days  of  her  greatest  king — pre- 
eenta  one  of  those  antitheses  which  dazzle 
a  superficial  mind,  but  from  which  a  great 
one    would  turn  as  a   mere    littleness  of 
speech.     When  M.  Scribe  endeavours  to 
BDow  that  in  a  constitutional  country  like 
England,  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  a  queen 
might  produce  eflects  as  disastrous  as  the 
wjnabble  about  the  window  at  Trianon,  he 
at  least  sacrifices  the  moral  derivable  from 
the   fact,  that  popular  opinion  in  sach  a 
country   includes   within    its   control  the 
highest  as  well  ss  the  humblest.     It   may 
be  answered,  that  the  first  object  of  a  dra- 
matic writer  is  to  amuse.     True,  perhaps, 
of  a  writer  of  vaudevilles.     But  when  M. 
Scribe  aspires  to  be  the  racceisor  of  Mo- 
li^re,  he  subjects  himself  to  some  higher 
obligations.      Moliere     never    sacrifieed 
truth.     He  cared  little,  it  may  be,  for  the 
regular   progress  of  a  story:  sometimes, 
as  in  '  L' Avsre,'  winding  up  a  seriea  of  d»- 
lightful  scenes  by  an  improbable  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances,  as-  though,  his  pur- 
pose   being    accomplished,    it  concerned 
bim  little  how  be  disposed  of  his  person- 
ages.     Having   dressed   up   truth    in  the 
robes  of  satire,  he  might  love,  too,  to  place 
ber  in  a  whimsical  frame,  but   it   was  one 
as  rich  snd  curious  as  the  Gothic  frieses. 
Your  modern  dramatists   are   mechanica, 
not  artists  j  cobblers,  not  creatoisj  want- 
ing In  imaginatiou,  and  destitute   of  nice 
perceptions.    How  hearty,  and  kind,  and 
natoral,  and  generous  is  Molidre,  even  in 
his  occasional  extravagance  I    How  coldly 
quick,  bow  smartly  pretty,  how  shallow  in 
the  fulnesa  of  pretension,  is  his  successor ! 
But  the  sge  has  always   much  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  itsoracles.     Moii^re  lived 
in  an  age  of  great  men  end  brilliant  deeds. 
Scribe  lives  in   a   time    of  commonplace 
actions  and  commonplace  men.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  it  takes  a   good  people  to 
nourish  a  good  and  great  man,  and   scribe 
is  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Financiers  of  the 
ChauBs€e  d'Antin.    His  '  Verre  d'Eau'  had, 
therefore,  much  success.    Its  philosophy 
was  up  to  the  low  current  marlc  ;  it*  mo- 
rality was  appreciable  by  those  whose  best 
mazim  is, '  to  take  care  of  tlie  pence,  aod 
roL.  xxxt.  II 


the  pounds  will  take  care  (^  thennehree.* 
Qreat  effects  from  little  causes — to  be 
sure  ?  who  conid  doubt  it  1  What  great 
effects  spring  from  the  husbanding  of  cen- 
times I  What  strokes  of  fortune  depend 
upon  a  card,  a  turn  of  the  dice,  a  fib  at  the 
Bourse  t  Then  there  was  the  depreciation 
of  virtue,  talent,  character,  which  the  man 
of  money,  who  deals  in  money,  and  sways 
with  money,  is  sure  at  last  to  feel.  And  Gna^ 
ly,  there  were  cuts  at  the  English,  and  small 
clap-traps  about  the  glory  of  France,  sui^ 
able  to  the  time  and  season.  So  the  '  Verre 
d  £au'  was  and  is  enormously  succeasfnl. 

Naturally  eneour^ed  by  this  essay  into 
the  field  of  history  and  polities,  H.  Scribe 
has  lately  presented  his  '  Fils  de  Crom- 
well.' This  comedy  was  not  so  warmly  re- 
ceived. The  subject  vroa  not  at  all  suited 
to  Scribe.  He  makes  the  son  of  Cromwell 
a  sort  of  Timon.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  opening  passage  of  a  soKloqaf 
of  Kicbard,  in  the  fifth  act; 

"Yes,  I  understand  how  those  who  foram 
mankind  bold  ihem  in  contempt.  A  few  days' 
poesessiim  of  power  suffice  to  teach  tbeir  value. 
They  ate  worth  so  IiLlle,  and  sell  ibemselm  so 
dear.  Aa  to  Monk,  it  is  different.  He  is  mora 
frank,  or  has  more  address.  He  confessed  all  to 
me^'a  blinJ  iave  of  Lady  Helm  induced  him  to 
take  ihis  pan,'  &c. 

The  real  character  of  Riehard  Crom- 
well, and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated, are  left  most  happily  undetermined 
for  every  purpose  of  the  dramatisL  Upon 
the  French  stsge,  where  so  much  latitude 
is  allowed  to  language,  an  author,  anxious 
to  make  a  person  develope  his  own  chatao- 
ler  by  reasoning  and  the  expression  of  hiw 
thoughts,  rather  than  by  external  action, 
could,  were  he  equal  to  such  a  task,  have 
done  much  with  Richard  Cromwell.  Bat 
M.  Scribe  is  not  the  man  for  an  analysis  of 
inward  action.  Many  have  theorized  about 
Richard  Cromwell,  no  one  has  satisfacto- 
rily solved  the  problem  of  bis  oonduot. 
Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in-early  religious 
impressions,  acting  upon  a  naturally  ami- 
able nature.  Perhaps  the  inward  agony 
of  Cromwell,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
palpable  terrors  of  his  external  failure,  may 
have  been  revealed  to  the  son,  and  taught 
him  a  terrible  lesson.  But  this  is  not  foi 
comedy :  certainly  not  for  comedy  as  un- 
derstood by  M.  Scribe.  What  shall  we 
say,  then,  of  the  love  motives  and  the  love 
tale  of  Honki  M.  Scribe  tnmi  history 
into  a  sad  farce.  His  licenses  bring  art  it- 
self into  contempt.  If  atty  sobjeet  might 
thus  be  trifled  with,  fiotittovs  writing  woild 
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oauM  to  be  ng^^ad  u  s  mediim  of  traib  i 
of  Miy  kind.  Fiction  shonld  sMame  tine 
•ap  and  bells,  nnd  ImagiBation  go  out  bb  | 
a  nantmnime  clown. 

liOt  us  descebd  to  history  mon  modern,  | 
guided  by  Frederic  Souli£.  Tbe  autker  or! 
the  '  Devil's  Memoirs'  (Memoires  du  Dis- 
ble)— B  book  worthy  of  its  hero  for  its 
hideous  licentieasness—is  assaredly  not 
the  best  of  bistoiicsl  guides.  But  ai 
one  of  the  collabonteDrs  of  the  'Journal 
dee  Debate,'  M.  Souli^'s  views  of  English 
hietorical  people  are  worth  liaring,  for  the 
leaeoD  that,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  hia 
eeannrymen,  he  who  could  so  well  paint  the 
deril,  ought  to  draw  an  Englishman  or 
Eaglishwoman  to  perfection. 

The  seene  of '  Gaetan,  II  Mammone*  lies 
at  Naples,  which  city  is  threatened  by  the 
Franeh,  bat  protected  by  an  English  float 
under  Lord  Meiton.  Between  the  English 
admiral  and  the  wife  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador, Lady  Mehoa.  there  appears  to  be  a 
Krfect  understanding ;  and  she  it  ia  who 
petticoat  interference  rules  icing,  coun- 
cd,  ambessador,  and  all.  As  at  the  close 
of  the  pUy,  Lord  Merton  brings  off  his 
fleet  in  expectation  of  meeting  Napoleon 
at  the  Nile,  we  may  be  allowed  perhaps, 
with  no  great  violence  of  conjecture,  to 
take  this  circunutance  in  connection  with 
the  place,  and  the  period,  and  the  person- 
ages, and  conclude  that  the  author  meant 
I^y  Hamilton  for  the  ambassador's  wife, 
and  Lord  Nelson  for  the  British  admiral. 
H.  SouliA  might  posaihly  say  that  he 
meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  his  sa- 
tire is  of  a  general  chsraeter,  for  to  be 
■nre  he  represents  hit  British  admiral  as  a 
cold-hearted  man,  who  has  abandoned  two 
children,  the  ofispring  of  two  betrayed  wo- 
men, and  who  are,  in  fact,  Gatltan  and  Le- 
onora, the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece. 
It  being  very  ea«y  to  penetrate  the  plots  of 
meh  writera  bb  M.  Sonli£,  through  all  the 
nmchinery  of  inp-doors  nnd  shallow  sur- 
prises, we  think  we  do  not  cheat  our  read- 
ers of  any  agreeabte  astonishment,  by  tell- 
bg  the  mnin  story  at  once.  Tbis  Gaitan 
ia  a  second  Masaniello,  and  his  Bister, 
whom  he  does  not  know  to  be  such,  and 
with  whom  he  is  in  love,  a  second  Corinne. 
'  With  the  genius  of  a  Sappho,  and  the 
eooTBge  of  a  Madame  Roland,'  she  sits  in 
moonlight  upon  a  ruined  pillar,  dressed  in 
■  white  muslin  tunic,  and  improvites  for 
the  benefit  of  moon'Struck  amateure.  This 
Leonora  enjoys  (rreat  influence  with  the 
republican  and  French  party  in  Naples, 
and  the  admiral,  who  feels  (see  'The  Cri- 
tic*) aoim  sirange  Bsdeflned  interaat  about 


ker,  indmiea  L«^  MaltOB  to  inda^  tite 
Amazonian  heroine  among  ber  gneata  at  a 
fete  riie  is  about  to  give.  While  con- 
▼ersing  with  Lady  Melton,  the  admiiml  calb 
his  English  serrent  Job,  to  take  tbe  letter 
of  ioTitation  to  Leonora.  On  aeahig  ber 
ladyship,  Job  beconses  so  tronUed,  that 
the  letter  falla  from  hb  hand,  for  he  recog- 
niaea  in  Lady  Melton,  hia  eld  fellow-aer- 
vant,  Betty  Staoke.  Tfaua,  here  again  b 
an  instanee  of  the  world  being  governed 
by  mean  ennsea;  for  the  quon&m  B«tty  it 
M  who  rales  the  ambassador,  direeta  the 
afiaira  of  Najdet,  manages  the  republican 
party,  and,  through  Lord  Merton,  com- 
mands  the  British  fieet,  is  Betty  worthy 
of  her  greatness  1  Yon  shall  aee.  Betty, 
upon  aeeiBg  Job,  whi^ra  the  Marqais 
^ffo,  who,  in  tarn,  whiBpers  a  bravo  I  Bat 
we  bad  batter  let  this  choice  moreeen  apeak 
for  itself. 

Lord  Mert9n.—CKtiy  thisletlei  toitsaddrvss. 

Job  (imtlmaf}. — An !  moo  Bieo — mon  Dien 
—mon  Dien !  'iia  ohe — 'tis  she— 'tis  she — 'lis 
really  bereelf— 'tis  Betty. 

Lady  Mellon.— Gnoa  Dien  !  this  man,  Job— 

Lord  Merton. — What  are  yon  staling  at,fboIT 

Jo6  iletlmg  Of  leUerfall)—TAiiaiAy — 

I^ird  Ittrtom. — Take  np  ibe  lettsr  and  bring  it 
to  iiB  addtesa. 

Ladg  Melton. — RuQb — (eke  vMtptr*  Aim}. 

Job  [going  aioay). — Yes,  milord^yes,  milady 
— T  dream — 'lia  not  possible !  Belly  become 
milsdy — perhaps  'tis  the  climate  of  Naples. 

Raffb  {vhitperi  SlepMtn,  tekUe  Job  kneeia  at 
Leonora's  door), — See^t  ihon    this  man  1     At 
any  price,  and  before  evening  be  mast  be  got  rid  ■ 
of.    Sncb  ia  the  order  of  miladv. 

Sirphen.- — Bah  !  I  mnal— (layn^  Mis  hand 
upon  a  dagger). 

Laav  Melton. — Eh  bieo,  milord,  do  yon  noi 
BO  to  toe  council  to  anooonce  how  England  send* 
her  fleet  to  the  defence  of  Naples  1 

Lord  Morton.— Yea — yea,  milady,  I  go. 

lAtdy  Mtlloa. — And  I  a'sk  leave  to  sccompaay 
you,  milord,  as  the  healib  of  Lord  Melton  does 
not  permit  of  his  attendauce.  The  Neapoliians 
must  bear  how  the  Eng-tisb  are  animated  wiih 
tbe  mme  spirit  in  defence  of  their  cause. 

R«fo.—ym  bear  ibal,  brave  Meapolitana  1 

The  people. — Yes,  yea. 

Lord  Merton.— Come,  milady,  come. 

Lady  JtfcffM.— Forget  not,  Buffo ! 

Now  the  bravo  Stephen  tarns  out  to  be 
a  man  of  some  sense  and  reflection  in  the 
way  of  bis  calling.  For,  lef^  alone  with 
Job,  he  is  puiiled  to  underatand  what  can 
be  the  object  of  a  great  lady  in  ordering 
the  assassination  of  such  an  idiot  sa  he 
takes  Job  to  be.  So  he  accoats  him.  And 
then  come  these  happy  strokee  of  na- 
tional character : 
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Job. — I  Ma VMy iMppr to nwttyout irtio fatv* 
the  look  of  an  hoDul  nun. 

Stephen. — Yoa  do  me  too  much  honour.    Do 

Job. — No!  I  fiefei bifiEtL 
Stephen. — Might    aot  s  glsM  of  lemonade 
tempt  yon  1 

Job. — ^I  like  porter  better. 

StepAeti. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  offer  yotu 

The  conversation  proceeda: 

Stephen. — And  so  you  know  Lady  Heltm  t 

Jab. — Do  I  koaw  her !  Hay  be  not !  When 
I  ws*  CToom  to  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  was  riie 
not  laor'a  maid  to  the  (hKheial 

Stephen. — L«dy  MeltoD  '. 

Job. — ^That  19  to  say  Betty  Slacke— and  the 
duchess  tunied  her  oET  because  the  duke— (uAiJ- 
pera) — and  then  she  was  put  on  board  a  snip  of 
war,  oo«  finenjght,  which  left  for— yoa  know. 

Stephen  latidey—Kia  this  Mtow  indeed  !  not 
such  a  foM  !  Oh  no,  I  woold  rklhcr  preaerre 
him  in  sngar  like  a  eoofiiure '. 

How  the  ship  took  a  difierent  courae, 
and  carried  Betty  Stacke  to  the  height  of 
dignity  nnd  power,  has  been  already  inti- 
mated. We  may  simply  remark  that  the 
whole  idea  of  this  Englishwoman,  with  her 
glib  mesaagea  of  assassination,  ia  highly 
worthy- of  the  author  of  the  'M^moiresdu 
Diable.* 

We  Bfaatl  not  ettemot  to  take  our  read- 
ers through  the  whole  bewildering  plot 
of  this  egregious  rubbish.  It  abounds,  of 
course,  with  fightinr,  shooting,  and  mur- 
dering, and  is  sprinkled  with  such  an  abun- 
dance of  ah's!  eh's!  oh'sl  saluting  each 
surprise,'; that  had  the  printer  thrown  them 
in  at  random  they  could  have  hardly  fal- 
len, even  haphazard,  upon  an  inappropriate 
place.  As  for  character,  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  the 
least  necessary  connection  between  the 
conduct  of  the  personages,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  piece.  Anybody  might  have 
filled  the  place  of  Jjord  Merton.  He  is  ati 
English  admiral,  without  one  marked  fea- 
ture or  characteristic:  a  singular  evidence 
of  the  author's  dullness  in  the  appreciation 
of  force  of  soul,  or  determinntion,  or  hu- 
mour, or  whitn  of  manner.  Lady  Melton's 
orders  for  murder  lead  to  nothing,  not  even 
to  a  self-exposure  ;  and  Job,  upon  whose 
appearance  so  much  threatens  to  turn,  does 
no  more  than  show  a  very  red  nose,  which 
it  supposed  to  be  English,  and  run  about 
in  a  sort  of  national  quest  after  infletk  and 
porter.  As  Job  introduces  an  English 
couplet,  however,  we  may  preserve  the 
rarity: 

Yes,  m^  cry  is  a  figne  (fig)  fix  fiuae, 
Btttei  u  w<nnw,  wini^  udguic. 


Is  the  Mst  laanner  (tf  moving. 

[_'Sfler  the  tev^tht  dmuet. 

As  a  key  to  M.  Soulifi's  *  History'  we 
offer  the  following  short  scene :  the  5th  of 
the  5th  Act. 

R«jfB.— Milord  1  Here  is  an  ordw  of  Jtm 
ambassador. 

Lorditerlo*  [T«aiing).~'  Milord,  iromediite- 
ly  upon  receipt  of  this,  you  will  quit  Naples  for 
Maha,  where  you  shall  God  thedespatches  which 
will  inform  you  the  destiuaiiou  of  your  fleet.' 

Lady  Afefton.— Wiihont  delay  \ 

Lord  Merton.— Ah,  milady,  'lis  yon  once  mon. 

Lady  Afelira.— Yoa  deceive  yoarsdf,  milord. 
'Tie  not  I  who  have  eannd  Gmral  Booapute 
to  land  in  Egypt. 

Lord  Afereon.— -BoDBparte  J  And  am  I  des- 
tined to  combat  him  ?  Ah,  fortune  be  thanked, 
'tis  aa  hoQour  of  which  I  will  show  myself  wor- 
thy. Tell  Lord  Melton  this  order  shdl  be  exe- 
cuted iaetsDdy. 

As  for  Lord  Merton's  children,  the  he- 
roine, Leonora,  is  condemned  to  death  aa 
a  rebel,  but  is  rescued  by  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish sailors,  who  bear  her  off  toanEngliab 
ship.  Her  brother  Gaetan,  about  to  follow, 
suddenly  ehangea  his  mind  and  aUya  at 

When  we  aaw  anaounced  'Halifax,'  by 
Alexander  Dumas,  here,  we  said,  is  Dumu 
smitten  too,  with  the  new  Scribe  fashion, 
and  about  to  deal  with  Lord  Halifax,  as 
his  master  has  dealt  with  Lord  Boling- 
bioke.  We  were  mistakeo.  This  Halifax 
turned  oot  to  be  a  low,  fighting,  brawling 
ruffian,  who  killa  or  wounds  a  man  ptr 
diem.  It  was  at  the  Theatre  dea  Vari^t^s, 
where  vaudevilles  alone  are  perfoimed, 
that  during  the  month  of  December  iaat 
this  comedy  ot  Dumas'  was  presented, 
'  melde  de  chant,'  to  bring  it  within  th« 
proper  designation.  The  appearaoee  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  romantic  school,  in  the  humble  walk 
of  vaudeville,  excited  some  cnrioaity 
amon^  the  literary  public  of  Paris.  Woa 
it  to  be  regarded  as-a  apeoimeo  of  the  re- 
laxatiuu  and  bonhtammie  of  a  great  man, 
attired  in  nightgown  and  pantoufles  1  or 
the  vanity  of  a  veraatile  genioa,  determin- 
ed to  conquer  in  every  walk  of  literatim 
without  leaving  a  nook  untrodden  1  And 
the  question  took  divers  crowds  to  see  it 
Bolved>  Now  heartily  do  we  wish  thst 
Dumas  had  not  intruded  hia  foot  within, 
thia  amili^  garden  of  the  vaudeville.  He 
who  opened  a  melodrama  with  beavea,aad 
the  angela,  and  the  Tirgin,  and  an  bmsomI- 
ing  son)  (let  the  donbtoa  of  so  moDatioa* 
tat  to  Don  ima  de  Hin«K)».)Md 


Oc^lC 


J^uA  Mulory  tmd  Oharmtttr  on  the  Fmuh  Stage, 


Kjpnl, 


BO  bnsineu  with  that  ^nube,  ■parkling,' 
SBBentiallf  French  thing,  the  VrnDdcTills. 

As  no  capital  in  Europe  coataiaa  any 
clasa  reaembling  the  gruetle,  so  is  ihe 
Taudeville  exclusively  Parisisn.  How  the 
dialogue,  atudded  with  song,  runs  on  like 
a  merry  Btream,  broken  every  moment  by 
apparent  obstaclea,  which  only  serve  to 
make  it  musical !  The  claBsic  drama  may 
pale  before  the  Tomantic,  pcd  the  roman- 
tic,  after  assuming  a  thousand  extravagant 
shapes,  may  ro  down  in  brimstone  and 
red  and  blue  lights;  but  the  vaudeville 
vill  mount  up,  light  aa  a  champagne  huh- 
ble,  coloured  with  the  gay  rays  of  wit  and 
animal  spirits,  mi  immortal  as  France,  its 
own  sttDny  land.  Oh !  Scribe,  vrhy  didst 
thou  abandon  so  happy  a  renlm,  where 
thou  wert  supreme,  to  take  to  history  and 
politics,  and  ihe  legitimate  five-act  come- 
dy forsooth,  where  thou  art  last  among 
the  great?  Better  dost  thou  think  it,  to 
■erve  at  the  feet  of  Molidre's  sut 
to  reign  ia  a  paradise  of  repartee  and 
chansonette  1  See  how  Dumas  steals  in 
and  occupiea  the  vacant  ground  !  And 
how  does  he  signaliae  his  seizure  of  your 
eharmiDi  little  Marquesas  I  Why,  by  u 
fatal  duel.  Blood  upon  the  boards  of  the 
Vari€t£s  t !  Oh  !  come  back,  Scribe,  and 
wash  out  the  foul  stains  with  a  flood  of 
remrtee  I 

Dumas  transferred  his  vandeville  to 
England,  laying  the  scene  at  the  period  of 
CharleB  il.  It  opens  with  a  tavern.  The 
host  is  preparing  to  receive  his  guests. 
"  Hake  haste  I  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
oar  gueats  will  be  here.  Prepare  the  ta- 
bles, Bo  that  everything  be  found  in  iti 
proper  place.  Here  Thomaa  Dickson,  i 
pot  of  ale  and  the  'Holland  Gazette.' 
Here  John  Burleigh  and  Charles  Smith,  a 
bottle  of  porter  and  a  pack  of  cards. 
There  for  Seigneur  Halifax,  a  bottle  of 
claret  and  dice."  The  host  is  interrupted 
by  news  of  the  arrival  of  n  young  lady, 
who  waits  in  expectation  of  the  coming  ol 
aRaf.  Mr.  Simpson.  She  is  unaccompa- 
nied, and  ia  to  leave  in  two  hour*.  Lord 
Dndley  next  enters,  in  pursuit  of  the  fair, 
and  bribes  the  innkeeper  to  be  allowed  an 
nheady  occupied  chamber,  adjoining  that 
now  held  by  the  young  Isdy.  Dudley,  ' 
the  mean  time,  seats  himself  at  a  table, 
when  Halifax  anivea,  and,  casting  a 
temptnous  glance  at  the  habitues  of  the 
tavern,  walks  np,  in  the  custom  which 
will  at  once  be  recognixed  as  thoroughly 
English,  straight  to  Lord  Dudley,  whom 
he  baa  never  seen  before,  and  proposes  to 
[day  at  diee  with  him,  aa  the  only  gestte- 


man  in  company.    Dadter  aeeepts  th«  €>t 

fer.  They  play,  and  Halifax  cheats. 
Lord  Dudley  accusea  him  of  foul  play,  and 
Halifax  repliea  by  throwing  the  dice  in 
his  lordahip's  face,  which  outrage  he  fol- 
lows up  by  a  challenge  to  fight  with  pta- 
ils,  in  the  very  room  where  they  are,  and 
before  the  company  aasembled.  They 
accordingly  take  their  stand  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  stage  most  remote,  and  ad- 
vance in  the  present  continental  faabion. 
Lord  Dudley's  pistol  misses  tire,  and  then 
Halifax,  who  might  have  advanced  and 
shot  the  nobleman,  coolly  invites  his  Liord- 
ship  to  a  parley.  "Monsieur,"  he  begins, 
"  my  opinion  is  that  the  hall  in  this  pistol 
is  worth  £200,  and  even  at  that  price  is 
not  dear."  Lord  Dudley  takes  the  hint, 
and  Dt  the  proffered  sum  purchaaes  his 
life,  no  doubt  believing  he  had  atrock  a 
good  bargain.  And  here  all  difference 
might  have  ended,  hat  for  the  young  lady 
still  waiting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
into  whose  room  Lord  Dudley  now  in- 
trudes himself.  Her  screams  bring  Hali- 
fax to  her  aid ;  Halifax,  without  more 
scruple,  draws  upon  his  lordship ;  and  the 
curtain  falls  to  conceal  the  shedding  of 
blood.  So  ends  the  first  act,  or,  as  it  ta 
called,  the  prologue  ;  a  convenient  name, 
by  which  the  unities  seem  to  be  pre- 
served, when  any  interval  of  time  is  sup- 
posed to  elapse  between  the  first  act  and 
the  rest  of  the  performance.  In  the  next 
act  we  are  introduced  to  a  certain  Sir 
John  Dunbar,  who  is  seeking  to  aeduce  a 
simple  young  girl  named  Jenny.  She  is 
repulsing  hia  advances,  at  the  moment 
when  a  letter  is  put  into  hia  hands,  wrii- 
len  by  the  late  Lord  Dudley  when  dying. 
In  this  highly  cbs  racier  is  tic  letter,aceom- 
panied  with  Sir  John's  comments  and  re- 
flexions, we  have  Halifax's  true  position 
and  character,  as  well  as  an  explanation 
of  what  the  reader  will  discover  to  be  a 
somewhat  strange  D 


"  '  Hy  dear  Dunbar, — In  a  duel  withoni  sm- 
onds,  I  have  been  mortally  wounded  by  a  fellow 
nsmed  Halifai,  who  ran  me  through  the  body 
with  a  sword,  which  he  was  not  entitled  lo 
wear :  as  this  man  is  in  your  service,  I  address 
myself  to  you,  ray  best  of  friends,  and  call  upon 
you  to  obtain  lengeaoce  from  his  Majesty.  Aod 
now  I  die  more  trsnquilly,  in  the  hope  that  tbii 


the  paniBbmeni  hem 
I  beg  you,  tben,  to  bave  him  hanged  as  (ooa  as 
you  lay  your  baods  upon  him.  Socb  ii  the  list 
request  of  your  friend.  Dudlet.'  Dndley  killed 
ins  doel!  and  br  Halifex  !  The  rogue,  then, 
pretends  lo  play  the  gentleman,  and  is  spending 
m  taren»  the  money  whksh  1  gave  him  to  em- 
ploy in  the  dJaooTny  itf  nr  Ion  daarittar !" 


EmgHak  Bittory  and  ChamUr  m  tie  FrmeA  Stage, 


18*8. 

It  will  SMMU  mh«r  Ktnage,  to  sny  one 
expecting  illurtntioiii  of  humui  nKture  in 
the  drama,  that  a  father  ihonld  employ  an 
atroeiouB  bUckgaard  for  the  peiformance 
of  Ml  delicate  a  miuion  at  that  of  seeking; 
for  a  loit  child ;  bat  as  Sir  John  deteata 
his  nephew,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
the  nephew  is  virtaoiu,  perhaps  it  is  not 
■o  atrange  that  he  afaonld  lepose  his  confi- 
dence ID  Halifax.  Well— this  old  lepto- 
bate,  Sir  John,  finding  that  he  has  Halifax 
in  bis  power,  confides  to  him  the  nature  of 
faiB  passion  fbr  the  poor  girl  Jenny  ;'  and 
proposes,  under  fear  of  the  gallows,  that 
he  ehaU  marry  her,  in  trust  foi  hi*  mnsier. 
HaHfaz,  rillain  as  he  is,  recoils  from  the 
piopoeition.  Sir  John  allows  ten  minutes' 
time  for  consideration.    The  time  is  em- 

Iloyed  by  Halifax  in  inquiry  concerning 
enny,  whose  aflections,  he  rejoices  to 
learu,  are  already  devoted  to  some  un- 
known. Halifax  consents,  therefore,  to 
ask  Jenny  in  marriage,  calculating  upon 
her  refosal ;  but  Jenny,  to  his  horror,  and 
the  intended  amusement  of  the  spectator, 
accepts  his  proposal  with  unbounded  de- 
light; and  tbeif  immediate  marriage  is 
eomoModed  by  the  iropatieut  Sir  Jobs.  A 
■eena  soon  afterwards  taken  place,  which 
bide  defiance  eren  to  the  French  probabili- 
ties. Halifax  reproaches  Jenny  for  her 
abandonment  of  ^e  unknown,  whom  she 
had  loved,  for  him.  Jenny  replies,  that 
the  nukoown  was  Halifax  himself;  and  abe 
proceeds  to  call  to  mind  that  Halifax, 
during  their  childhood,  had  been  her  play- 
fellow in  the  same  villue  where  they  were 
both  born,  end  which  Halifax  left  six  years 
*go.  Yet  after  kx  years  had  be  been 
terly  unable  to  recognize  that  faithful 
Jenny,  who  had  never  forgotten  him ;  and 
who,  at  Urst  sight,  bailed  him  for  her  old 
friend.  However,  Halifax  makes  up  for 
lost  time,  and,  on  the  instant,  talks  like 
fond  and  innocent  swain.  Jenny  reminds 
him,  thst  at  his  departure  she  accompanied 
him  two  leagues :  "  we  quitted  each  other  ; 
I  wepi  abundantly ;  and  you,  too,  wept  a 
little  also." 

Haii/ax. — And  then  I  clambered  up  the 
tain,  waving  to  ibee  my  handkerchief  Thoa 
didat  Ibllow  me  from  the  valley.  Arrived  at  Ibe 
summit,  si  the  spot  where  a  sudden  lumbg  of 
the  pathway  was  about  to  bide  ihee  from  m; 
view,  I  looked  back,  for  the  last  time;  and  Bp- 
proachiog  the  exitemiiy  of  the  rock,  I  saw  thee 
apon  iby  knees  beoealk  sending  me  a  last  adieu 
— a  last  kiss.  Then  I  plucked  a  marguerite 
(daisy),  and  cast  it  to  ihee. 

Very  pretty  tbi*  f'om  a  cheating,  drink- 
ing:, kJUug,  utttdoiwd  soamp ;  aod  aAar 


ao  extraordinary  a  lapse  of  memory !  Bat 
he  now  finds  he  loves  that  Jenny  passion^ 
ately,  whom  he  had  completely  forgotten  : 
in  fact,  he  had  always  passionately  loved 
her :  and,  in  proof,  he  resolves  not  to  mar- 
ry her,  bat  to  prefer  being  hanged.  He- 
roic as  may  he  this  determiaalion,  how* 
ever,  sorry  we  are  to  confess  that  be  doea 
not  support  it  heroically.  Instead  of  bald- 
ly announcing  it  to  Sir  John,  he  merelv 
tries  to  shuffle  out  of  the  dilemma  in  wbicn 
his  master  bos  placed  him ;  creating  do- 
lays,  and  trusting  to  some  lucky  turn  of 
fortune.  Sir  John  orders  the  immediate 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage.  "Oh I" 
says  Halifax,  "  there  must  first  be  a  publi- 
cation of  the  bans." 

Sir  /oAti.— I  have  bought  a  dispeDsation. 

Halifax.—Gb '.  much  obliged— thank  you, 
Monstignettr,  but  I  am  a  ProiesiaDt,  and  Jenny 
'   a  Catholic, 

Sir  John. — Ah !  then  art  a  Proleataot  ? 

Haiifax.~Mon  Dtttt  !  yes.  I  am  somewhat 
Proiesiani. 

Sir  John. — I  always  suspected  aa  much.    I 


Sir  John. — Oh !  thou  art  too  honest  for  that ; 
. .  T  found  a  way  of  settling  the  difficoliy.  While 
at  breaJffaMt  mlk  the  Archbishop  of  CaitttTburi/, 
I  hinted  to  him  bis  msjesiy's  desire  to  ite  mixed 
marriage*  encouraged  amongii  kit  luhjeett,  hop. 
iaa  thereby  to  bring  about  a  oleoding  of  panies. 
Jut  lordthip  vndtritood  me,  and  I  hold  his  att- 
thorilu  sigrud  toiih  hit  hand  and  sealed  with  hit 

More  tricks  and  doublings  follow  upon 
the  part  of  Halifax,  but  Sir  John  literally 
and  metaphorically  holds  the  noose  aboot 
bis  neck:  The  marriage  is  inevitable,  as 
well  as  thedisbononrj  when.lol  Sir  John 
discovers  Jenny  to  be  his  own  daughter- 
It  was  Jenny,  too,  whom  Lord  Dudley  as- 
sailed; and  it  was  in  Jenny's  cause  that 
Halifax's  sword  was  dyed  with  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman's  blood.  Thus  everything 
happily  ends  ;  the  archbishop  very  likely, 
provided  with  his  Engliah  majesty's  dispen- 
sation for  all  the  worthy  gentleman's 
crimes,  officiating  at  Mr.  Hallux's  nuptials. 
And  this  is  a  vaudeville,  or,  by  the  hook, 
a  comedy,  mixed  with  couplets  ;  and  this 
is  the  lugubrious  mirth,  not  to  speak  of  the 
morality,  of  the  romantic  school.  Oh! 
Alexander  Dumas. 

The  play  entitled, '  La  Main  Droite  et  la 
Main  Gauche,'  although  presented  for  the 
first  lime  within  this  present  year,  is,  in 
fact,  an  alteration  of  a.  comedy  whose  ap- 
pearance was  interdicted  by  the  French 
authorities  about  two  years  ago.  The  co- 
medy so  condemned  l^  the  diwnatie  sen* 


En^iik  SuK/rif  and  CiwaMr  «i«U  AmmA  Jm^i. 


Apnt, 


•or,  bore  the  quaint  title,  '  \\€Uat  ■&»  foia 
un  Roi  et  une  Keioe'  C^i^'^^  was  once  «pon 
«  time  a  King  and  »  Queen),  aad  waa  eup- 
poaeil  to  convey  a  mora  maTked  allDiiMt 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  her  iltustri- 
ous  eoosort,  than  was  consittent  with  pro- 
priety.  An  attempt  was  made  to  beget  an 
inteiest  in  the  autLor  and  hie  play,  on  tbia 
account,  by  an  abundant  uia  of  the  puff 
oblique.  It  was  circulated  in  whispers, 
that  Lord  Qranrille  having  been  consulted 
thereon,  his  excellency  declined  to  inter- 
fere :  that,  in  a  proper  English  spirit,  be 
threw  back  upon  the  authorities  the  care 
of  their  own  public  character,  and  that  of 
their  countrymen ;  upon  their  own  heads 
should  rest  the  responsibility  of  an  un- 
worthy attack  upon  a  young  married  lady, 
exposed  to  observation  and  the  abafts  of 
dull  malice,  by  her  position  as  head  of  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  In  jiutice 
to  Monsieur  Gozlan,  we  muat  acknowledge 
that  he  denied,  in  the  public  papers,  the 
imputation  of  having  sought  to  prop  aphis 
literary  repute,  by  any  speculation  upon 
the  prejudices  excited  at  the  tame  time 
through  political  difierence*.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  intentions,  certain 
it  is,  that  repeated  alterations  and  amend- 
ments failed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  censor,  to 
remove  a  vice  too  thoroughly  planted  in 
the  whole  of  the  production.  M .  Gozlan 
was  not  only  obliged  to  remodel  bis  play, 
but  to  change  the  scene  of  action  from 
England  to  Sweden.  And  notwilbatand- 
ing  a  corresponding  alteration  of  names  in 
the  dramatis  persons,  we  find  retained 
aocb  English  designationa  as  Major  Palmar 

Sud  he  IB  the  chief  character),  a*  well  as 
rake  and  Donald  j  while  in  one  part  a 
gallant  homage  ia  paid  to  the  charma  of 
the  daugbtera  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Were 
it  not,  however,  that  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den's prime  minister,  like  the  Lord  Boling- 
broke  of  Scribe,  owes  his  position  to  his 
dancing,  as  well  as  to  other  accomplish- 
ments deemed  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  la- 
dies, there  could  hardly  be  found  a  traca 
of  personal  allusion  recognisable  in  this 
play,  whose  effect  was  supposed  to  have 
depended  altogether  upon  portraituTes^  if 
not  caricatures,  of  English  political  parson- 
agea. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden,  before  her  union 
with  Fiinee  Hermann,  had  been  married 
b^  the  main  gauche,  that  is  to  say  clandea- 
tmely,  to  Major  Palmer,  who  was  some 
time  afterwards  conveyed  away  to  the  East 
Indies.  Prince  Hermann  too  had  contract- 
ed lefl-handed  matrimony  with  a  German 
lady,  Rodolphinfe    The  one  has  a  aon  aad 


tbe  other  a  dangfatoif  aad  as  the  H^or  *»• 
tvna,  and  Sodolphina  takes  ap  ber  abode 
ia  the  neigbboorbood  of  the  palaae,  md  aa 
the  son  and  daughter  are  naaware  of  their 
relationship   to  each  other,  the  tarma  t^ 
which  we  do  not  nndartaka  to  aattle  ac- 
cording to  the  eanona,  ther*  isan  ambrog- 
lio  enoagh  to  aecupy  the  ntmoal  eorioatty 
of  the  most  eager  nnnvellei  of  dramatic 
puzzles.     Perhaps,  however,  as  the  atoiy 
occurrad   since  the  very   lata   period  raf 
Charlea  X.,  the  truth  thereof  is  eaailr  a«- 
certainable.    The  young  gentleman,  was- 
ter Prince  Hermann,  had  saved  Hiaa  Prin- 
eesa  Palmer'a  life,  a  fomdatioii  for  lova 
and  gratitade  familiar  to  most  readara  ia€ 
romance ;  and  abe,  ia    retain,  when  her 
lovar  gets  into  a  scrape  for  which  be  ia  eom- 
demned  to  be  hanged,  commits  perjury  to 
save  him,  deliberately  lisping  one  of  those 
dainty  sentimental  isms  which  anrwhere 
but  on  the  Frencb  stage  wonld  be  deemed 
indecent,     immoral,     and      blasphemona. 
'  You  riaked  yoar  life,  Htntsienr  Wilfrid, 
to  save  mine,  Mid  I  for  yen  have  loat  ray 
son!.'    If  this  was  in  the  English  veraioo, 
the  author  may  bar*  meant  it  as  a  satire 
on  a  certain  Jenny  Deans,  vrhs,   ia   the 
Scotch  aease  of  religion,  ia  nnderstood  to 
hare  objected  to  imneril  ber  soul,  aven  to 
save  a  sister.    The  lady,  however,  inatead 
of,  like  Juan  in  the  pantomime,  going  to 
a  certain  ugly  place  before  her  time,  finda 
a  father,  of  whom,  according  to  tbe  de- 
scription drawn   by   himself,   she  haa  no 
great  reason  to  be  i«oud ;  for  be  oarriea 
about   him  tbe   portraita  of  three  ladiea 
whom  he  has  betrayed — a  bookYor  iearn- 
iog  bow  to  play  tricks  at  hazard,  that  ia^ 
to  cheat — and  to  crown  all,  is  an  inTater> 
ate  drunkard.     This  araiBhle  and  Tetaran 
rone  is  auddenly  convarted  from  bis  eril 
ways  by  the  discovery  of  his  dat^ber. 
He  resolves  to  absolve  the  quean  from  his 
claims  by  the  left  hand,  tearing  with  the 
other  an  act  of  abdication  which,  ia  her 
fright  at  hi«  retnm,  she  had  signed  ;  wbiie 
Rodolpbine,  contented  with  baring  throogh 
her  exertions  saved  her  son  from  the  gal- 
tows,  and  witnessed   bis  marriage  with 
Miss  Palmer,  agrees  to  leave  Prince  Her> 
menn   equally  undisturbed.     And  so,  to 
conclude,  after  the  old  faahion,  '  If  Al^do 
not  all  live  happy,  may  tM  / ' 

We  have  given  the  atory  of  this  drams, 
lest,  by  avoiding  to  do  so,  we  might  be 
suspected  of  shrinking  from  the  revelation 
of  a  still  lurking  mystery.  If  the  author  did, 
as  was  once  surmised,  stitch  a  little  news- 
paper gossip  upon  some  trifle  of  aeaidil 
dropped,  Haavaa  knom  h»w  or  wkoia,  he 
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bw  MTtainlf  antwiftod  it  from  hia  w«b. 
Tfae  play  u  it  ataadB  ia  aa  tinsoma  a  pro- 
ductioD  aa  it  was  ctbt  oar  niiari>rtinw  to 
have  waded  through.  Had  it  em  eon- 
taiaed,  id  ita  original  ihape,  taiy  penoBB.1 
alluiioiw,  they  moat  have  wea  reiy  eeane 
and  eloBMy,  for  the  author  ia  Btterijr  de- 
Toid  of  iorentiTa  power,  and  quits  iacapa- 
bla,  we  inuigine,  of  embelliabini;  a  atory, 
or  pTin|[  it  any  other  fonn  than  that  in 
which  he  found  it.  The  moat  atriiring  ef- 
fort at  ftaae  efieet  attempted,  ia  hj  means 
of  s  ding-doae  bell,  which  the  hero,  Ha*, 
ter  Prince  PaioMr,  hears,  as  a  man  is  sbont 
to  aafier  ionocently  for  the  ontrage  by 
himfalf  committed  upon  the  person  of 
Pnoca  Heraoaniit  and  interprets  ita  sound 
into  an  addraas  of  reproach  to  himself,  as 
if  the  bell  would  say, '  Coward,  re  hanff  I ' 
Bat  eren  this  is  not  original,  being  aiolen 
from  a  book  which  may  probably  exempli-  j 
!j  the  naiar«  and  extent  of  the  author's 
£iwlish  rending,  the  story  of  Whittington ' 
and  his  Oat.  in  tfae  langnage  of  tfae  dra- ' 
ma,  there  is  at  titnea  a  certain  langaiabing ' 
prattinasB,  as  if '  writ  on  satin  ; '  hot,  talie 
It  all  in  all,  it  is  extremely  feeble.  We 
can  afford  to  be  well  pleased  that  the  lion's ' 
skin  hss  been  doffed,  and  that  the  long- ; 
eared  animal,  who  swelled  in  it  so  pomp- 
ously, with  the  eyes  of  ministers  snd  atn- 
batsadoTS  fixed  upon  him,  has  been  allow- ^ 
ed  to  bray  tn  bis  heut's  content. 

Among  the  writars  of  what  we  call  poli- 1 
tical  comedy,  appears  Madamo  Ancelot, 
■ad  she  alone  to  advantage.  '  Lea  Deux ' 
Imp^ratrices,  on  uoe  petite  Goerre'  (The 
Two  Empresses;  or,  n  Little  War),  is  an ' 
adoption  of  H.  Scribe's  prineiple  of  great  | 
effects  and  little  ceases,  and  may  be  join-  j 
ed  to  oar  Engliab  list  by  a  long  story . 
therein  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  one  Ed- 
gar Walton,  who  loved  her,  and  whose 
audacity  riie  pardoned.  I'he  two  em- 
presses are  Catherine  of  Russia  snd  Maria 
Theresa :  the  '  little  war'  is  about  a  young 
Hungarian,  painted  in  more  romantic  col- 
ours than  little  MaSham  ;  while  the  great 
effect  flowing  altogether  from  this  love 
fasttle,  is  no  less  than  a  treaty  by  which 
the  troops  of  Catherine  are  prevented  from 
marching  to  tho  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
snd  the  subjugation  of  Poland. 

Madame  Ancelot  enters  the  lists  with 
MoDsieur  Scribe.  Her  play  is  not  so  much 
an  imitation  as  a^ -piece  of  rivalry.  The 
leading  characters  resemble  those  in  the 
'  Verre  d'Eau,'  hot  the  resemblance  ie 
more  elevated  in  expression ;  and  it  was 
probably  Madame  Aocelot's  ambition  to 
■Dggeat  to  her  tnMter  a  leaaon  in  hia  own 


art.  What  in  his  handa  is  often  bard  ont- 
lioe,  is  often  by  her  filled  op  with  warm 
and  genuine  feeling.  lo  place  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  his  poor  pretension  to  know- 
ledge of  nature,  expressed  in  little  frosted- 
sngar  aphorisms,  we  heTe  the  copious 
jeux  d'emrit  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  For 
Abigail  Tomwood,  we  have  Am^ie  de 
Rosay,  a  charming  young  French  lady,  in 
attendance  upon  Hsria  Tberen;  while 
between  Mssfaam  and  the  Hungarian  we 
have  indicated  sufficient  compsrison.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Vissgrade,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Haogary,  where  srmngements  are 
made  for  an  interview  between  the  two 
empresses,  at  which  are  to  be  present  the 
nmiMssHdors  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Louis  XV.  At  this  period,  France,  Pras- 
sia,  and  Anstria,  are  disposed  to  force 
peace  upon  Catherine,  whose  ambitions 
proepects  they  are  anxious  to  check  ;  and 
Catherine,  who  is  well  described  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  Parisienne  and  the  Tartar, 
balf-coqnette,  half-savage,  has  resotved 
upon  adopting  weapons  of  diplomacy  very 
different  from  those  commonly  in  nse. 
Calculating  upon  the  staid  severity  of  her 
rivafa  deportment,  she  concludes,  that  if 
she  can  only  get  possesaion  of  a  little 
scandal  or  a  little  weakness.  Mar ra  Theresa 
would,  from  dread  of  exposure,  be  placed 
at  her  mercy.  The  occasion  offers  itself 
quite  apropos.  A  young  Hunefortan,  the 
Connt  wladimir,  ia  smitten  with  a  despe- 
rate love  of  the  empress,  whose  footsteps 
he  follows.  At  the  opening  of  the  comedy 
be  has  pushed  his  audacity  so  far,  as  to 
force  his  way  to  her  carriage.  In  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  such  an  ocourrence  he  is 
allowed  to  escape,  but  orders  are  after- 
wards given  for  nis  arrest.  The  empress 
ia  alone,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Catherine, 
when  the  undaunted  Wladimir  pushes  aside 
a  secret  door  and  enters.  He  pleads  his 
disintereated  love  so  touchingly,  that  the 
empress  is  moved  to  forgiveness.  It  ia  io 
this  scene  that  the  story  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Edgar  Walton  ia  told:  Maria 
Theresa  citing  English  Bess  sa  a  worthy 
model  of  imitation  for  an  empress  of  Austria, 
and  the  Hungarian  acting  the  English  lov- 
er. As  both  are  blending  together  so 
i  agreeably  history  and  the  tender  passion, 
Catherine  is  annonoced.  What  is  Wladi- 
mir  to  dot  Why,  aa  qneena  muat  have 
aecretariea,  he  coolly  seata  himself  at  a 
writing-desk,  juat  at  the  moment  Cathe- 
rine makes  her  appearance  ;  end  a  charm- 
ing acene  of  female  diplomacy  follows. 
First,  there  is  elaborate  compliment ;  and 
then,  in  a  boautifnlly  ahaded  gradslion,  ce* 
r,  C.OO^^Ic 
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remony  aoftans  into  eordintity.  'Let  « 
forget  w«  «re  queens,'  saya  the  artful  Ca- 
therine, '  aad  chat  like  womea.'  *  Like 
■iaters,'  Tejoini  Maiia  ThereBa  j  and  she 
continuea,  rather  HntentioaBly,  '  Attacked 
from  my  childhood  by  numeroui  enemies, 
I  had  no  resource  left  but  the  fidelity  of 
my  faithful  HunganaDB-'  Catherine  utters 
an  impatient  '  Oh  I'  adding,  in  the  most 
insinuating  tone,  '  She  knows  the  life  of 
the  empress,  the  actions  of  the  queen — 
what  she  now  wants  to  learn  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  woman.'  Maria  Theresa 
cannot  be  made'  to  comprehend.  Still 
does  she  disclaim  about  disastrous  wars, 
and  duty,  and  founding  of  churches  and 
colleges,  right  nobly ;  and  again  Catherine 
interrupts  her  with  a  question  now  more 
explicit.  What  she  wants  to  hear  about 
are  her  roval  sister's  pleasures  :  of  whM 
nature  are  ner  affections,  itUiwiei  du  eavr. 
Still  no  answer :  still  the  declamation  goes 
on :  until  at  last  Catherine  becomes  net- 
tled at  the  suspicion  that  her  riral  is  in- 
dulging in  a  display  of  superior  virtue,  ex- 
pressly for  her  mortification.  Neverthe- 
less she  returns  to  the  charge,  shaping  her 
questions  so  as  to  meet  erery  cause  of  love 
for  a  queen,  and  including  among  her  ex- 
amples one  so  like  that  of  Wladimir,  that 
he  starts  from  his  chair,  and  Maria  Theresa 
utters  an  exclamation.  Catherine,  upon 
this,  divines  a  secret,  which  she  proceeds 
to  hunt  with  the  sagacity  of  a  feminine 
half-savsge.  We  aball  not  follow  her 
through  her  skilful  tracking  of  the  young 
man,  for  whom  she  aSeets  friendship  ;  nor 
describe  how  it  is  she  discovers  what  in  to 
bumble  Maria  Theresa,  and  give  the  signal 
to  her  Cossacks  to  lay  waste  the  Morea, 
and  desolate  pliant  Poland.  Meanwhile 
the  able  Prince  deLigne  has  pledged  him- 
self to  outwit  her  Majesty.  This  prince 
says  things  sometimes  worthy  of  Roche- 
foucauld. 'There  is  nothing,  in  his  opi- 
nion, more  danserous  than  the  simplicity 
of  people  of  tslent — it  almost  always  co- 
vers some  finesse.''  He,  consequently,  is 
not  imposed  upon  by  Catherine's  affected 
bonbommie.  A  love-letter,  st  this  crisis  of 
afiairs,  is  found  by  Prince  Orloff,  with 
which  the  latter,  believing  it  to  be  address- 
ed to  Catherine,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  re- 
proaches her.  Catherine  joyfully  seizes 
the  letter,  which  she  guesses  to  have  been 
intended  for  Maria  Theresa,  and  exhibits 
it  to  the  whole  court.  The  Prince  de  Ligne 
comes  to  the  empress's  aid.  He  protests 
that  it  was  written  at  his  dictation  to  one 
of  the  many  '  Quema  of  his  soul'  who 
reside  at  Versailles.    But  with  diffioolty 


doeahe  pteeerve « gnen ftee,  la he Teads 
aloud  for  the  two  empreeaes — the  one 
Isngfaing,  die  other  eonfooiuled — the  ex- 
travagant ravings  of  Wladimir.  The  pre* 
tended  secretary,  in  the  mean  time,  ad- 
vances, snatches  the  letter,  which  Catho- 
rine  has  stretched  out  her  hand  to  receive, 
and  tears  it.  The  Calmnck  blood  ia  up, 
and  the  Parisian  gracos  dissolve  like  frost- 
work in  the  fury  of  the  offended  woman. 
Wladimir  is  secretly  seized  by  Ori<^,  and 
bis  person  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  aigna- 
ture  of  the  deaired  treaty.  And  now  wo- 
manly feeling  assamea  nseendency  orer 
the  sterner  purposes  of  the  hitherto  un- 
bending Maria  Theresa.  Catherine  then 
mocks  her  in  the  toils,  and  playa  and ' 
aports  with  her,  and  Mill  probes  her  to  the 
quick,  with  merciless  insinuations  that  a 
young  man  who  loves  her  sboald  fall  a 
victim  thus :  and  the  reetdation  of  Haria 
Theresa  grows  faint.  But  the  indefatiga- 
ble Prince  da  Ligne  has  proeuied  the  es- 
cape of  Wladimir — the  secret  door  opeoi, 
unobserved  by  Catherine— a  si^  from 
Wladimir  sets  Maria  Theresa  at  liberty  to 
act — when,  to  the  attonisbment  of  Cathe- 
rine, she  renounces  the  modifications  to 
which  she  had  all  but  assented,  and  signa 
the  treaty  td  qu'il  eti,  in  company  with 
the  ambasndoiB  of  France  and  Prussia. 
The  fate  of  Tark^  is  poatponed  ;  Poland 
breathes;  Maria  Theresa  registers  avow 
twninst  love  j  and  Catherine  ceases  to  be 
Tartar  and  resomes  tbs  Pariaienne. 

In  this  comedy  of  little  eaaaea,  and 
they  are  very  little,  all  is  yet  in  a  kindly 
spirit :  real  mirth  and  Uvely  portraiture. 
We  carry  away  no  unworthy  im|M«aBion 
of  Maria  Theresa,  with  a  half-fearful,  halP 
humorous  nation  of  Catherine.  We  aee 
an  able  and  polished  courtier  in  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  whose  correspondence  was  once 
the  delight  of  all  the  eminent  people  of 
his  time ;  and  we  maEe  acquaintance 
with  a  charming  French  girl  in  Amelia. 
If  we  are  to  have  nonsense  abont  bistory, 
let  us  have  it  at  leaat  in  an  agreeable 
■bape.  Let  it  come  from  a  clever  woman 
like  Madame  Ancelot,  and  we  shall  be 
spared  its  nanseone  dogmas  and  abomina- 
ble attempts  at  philosophy. 

Having  thns  briefiy  noticed  some  of  the 
lately-represented  F^nch  plays,  which  we 
conceive  to  he  stampM  with  certain  pur- 
poses and  pecnliarities,  worthy  of  olwer- 
vation,  we  propoae,  still  more  briefly,  to 
consider  an  inroed  of  the  French  drama 
upon  the  domain  of  seneral  morals  more 
a  that  whiflh  has  h 
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into  the  particulaT  region  of  Englinh  bis-  [ 
tory  and  character.  And  here  again  we  i 
shall  take  M.  Scribe  for  our  guide.  The 
comedy  called  'Tine  Cbaine  ii  an  evi- 
dence that  the  flagrant  immorality  of  mo- 
dern novela  has  begun  to  a&ect  the  claaeic 
atmoBphere  of  the  Tb^&tre  Fran^aia. 
There  is  no  worie  aymptom  of  a  diseased 
public  morality  than  a  polluted  drama, 
which,  aa  old  Doctor  Johnson  has  it,  Ur- 
ing  to  please,  must  please  to  live.  But  it 
is  still  a  disputed  theory  whether  the  lite' 
rature  of  the  time  speak  the  feeling  of  the 
time.  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  has  ezara- 
ioed  the  question.  As  a  witness  of  do- 
mestic virtue  coming  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  observation,  and  fortified,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  by  strong  concurrent  testi- 
mony, he,  looking  at  the  light  literature 
of  the  day,  so  opposite  in  every  sense  to 
his  own  eiperience  of  what  society  is, 
deeidea  directly  in  the  negative.  And, 
strange  to  say,  M.  Scribe  himself,  in  the 
play  before  as,  with  an  unconsciousness 
of  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  own  pro- 
duction, puts  the  very  question,  and  an- 
swers it  in  the  same  wny.  To  a  provin- 
cial merchant  embned  with  prejudice 
against  the  capital  because  of  its  vices, 
the  hero  thus  addresses  himself:  'Our 
manners  are  more  decorous  than  our  writ- 
ings ;  and  if  you  remain  some  time  longer 
among  us,  you  will  find  that  decency  and 
ban  Ion  are  not  yet  quite  banished  from 
our  salons;  that  there  is  virtue  in  fami- 
lies, domestic  happiness  in  the  world,  and 
good  fellows  everywhere.'  We  are  in- 
clined to  accept  this  estimate  of  Parisian 
society  taken  by  H.  Scribe,  not  only  be- 
cause it  accords  with  our  own  experience, 
but  because  its  author  is  one  of  those 
acute-minded  judges  not  apt  to  be  swayed 
hy  prejudice,  or  misled  by  enthusiasm. 
But  if  the  closest  literature  of  the  day  be 
an   unfaithful  mirror,  the    stage  must  be 


held  to  give  more  truly  'the  body  of  the 
time.*  Shakspeare's  adage,  indeed,  has 
itself  been  questioned  latterly,  because  of 
a  still  unexplained    phenomenon    which 

f resented  itself  at  the  period  of  the 
rench  Revolution.  While  the  reign  of 
terror  brooded  over  the  city,  with  the 
guillotine  at  full  work,  and  spies  every- 
where ferreting  oat  victims,  Daphnia  and 
Phillis,  with  the  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the 
pastoral  ballad,  held  possession  of  the 
theatres.  M.  Villemain  sees  in  it  n  con- 
sistent trait  of  the  maonera  of  the  times ; 
a  part  of  the  same  social  lie,  which  min- 
gled the  jawon  of  humanity  with  deeds  of 
ferocity.  But  those  who  are  at  all  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  stage  know  veil,  how 
sedulously  it  obeys  its  routine  habita  and 
traditions.  The  stage  but  slowly  adapts 
itself  to  sudden  changes  in  society.  Such 
changes  must  have  assumed  something  of 
a  permanent  form  before  they  tell  upon 
the  acted  drama.  The  revolution,  at  the 
period  spoken  of,  had  not  changed  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people.  A 
whole  people'staste  is  not  quickly  altered  ; 
and  BO  the  audiences,  who  flocked  to  the 
theatres,  were  still  simply  attracted  by 
their  old  habitual  enjoyments.  As  to  the 
points  we  are  about  to  notice  in  the  mo- 
dem Pranch  stage,  our  conclusion  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  uncharitably  worded,  if 
we  express  it  thus:  l^e  modem  plays 
acting  upon  the  Boulevards,  bespeak  im- 
morality  cert&inly,  but  of  the  kind  natural- 
ly engendered  by  a  revolution,  followed 
by  years  of  military  success.  A  genera- 
tion, whose  mind  was  nurtured  upon  tales 
of  domestic  horror,  and  of  battles  abroad, 
would  naturally  seek  for  entertainments 
highly  wrought,  highly  coloured,  highly 
impassioned.  It  could  have  little  taste  for 
gentle  exhibitions  of  domestic  virtue.  Tt 
could  hardly  have  refined  taste  in  any 
way.  An  Alexander  Dumas,  or  a  Frederic 
Souli^,  would  for  a  time  please  such  a 
people ;  and,  doing  so,  would  further  de- 
bauch fheir  taste.  '  Stronger  and  coarser 
food  would  be  songht ;  and  even  the  rn^ 
fian  Antony  be  thrust  aside  for  Sobert 
Macaire.  This  latter  creation  merits  a 
word  of  notice  here. 

Robert  Macaire  is  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  a  poor  melodrama,  entitled  '  L'Auberge 
des  Adreta.'  It  was  played,  many  years 
ago,  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres,  and 
revived  at  the  Forte  St.  Martin  aher  the 

volution  of  1830,  when  there  was  a  rage 
for  romantic  melodramas ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  Forte  St.  Martin  public 
coldly  received  the  revived  play,  and  it 
was  about  to  be  withdrawn.  The  day 
following  the  first  unfortunate  representa- 
tion, (he  principal  actor,  Frederic  Lemaitre 
chanced  to  be  walking  along  the  Bonle- 
vards,  when  he  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  costume  of  a  round,  fat, 
shabby,  half  fashionable,  and,  althongh 
poverty-stricken,  moat  pompous  individual, 
who,  with  the  aii  of  a  gourmet  examining 
the  carte  of  Verey,  selected  from  an  open 
stall  a  slice  of  cake,  for  which  he  paid  two 
sols,  bat  paid  them  with  a  royal  air.  What 
a  glorious  rOle,  thought  Frederic  Lemaitre  I 
and  immediately  the  idea  occurred  to  hioi 
to  play  the  poor  vulgar  conriot,  Robert 
Macaire,  as  a  comic  part,  moulded  maa 
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the  dignified  pureluBer  of  the  slice  for  two 
■olfl.  The  piece  was  repeated  a  second 
night ;  and  when  Robert  Macnife,  arriving 
at  the  Auherge  dee  Adrets,  questions  the 
garqon  as  to  the  capabilities  of  his  larder, 
concluding  with  the  magnificent  command 
to  bring  him  a  pennyworth  of  cheese,  the 
houae  shouted  with  delight,  and  '  Robert 
Macaire'  becarae  so  much  the  r«^e  of  the 
day,  as  to  lupplsnt  the  'Tartufie,'  ia  the 
desigDation  of  hypOGrites,  Thia  Robert 
Macaire  is  a  conrict  escaped  from  the 
Bagnes.  He  laughs  at  sensibility,  and 
thinks  rcBDoree  ana  regret  excellent  jokes. 
When  about  to  commit  murder,  and  un- 
auapiciously  asked  where  he  is  going,  be 
replies,  with  an  air  of  sentimental  pathos, 
that '  he  is  about  to  stroll  into  the  fields, 
to  breathe  the  fresh  ati  of  the  morning,  and 
listen  to  the  warbling  of  the  birds.'  In 
fact,  while  his  heart  is  of  steel,  and  his 
conscience  seared  ss  with  a  hot  iron,  bis 
face  is  radiant  with  mirth,  his  step  elastic, 
his  eye  joyously  working,  his  lip  sneering, 
and  his  tongue  dropping  pleasantries,  too 
oily  to  he  caustic.  He  is  Mephistophilei 
and  Grimaldi.  And  all  ihii  the  work  o 
SD  actor — an  actor,  we  say,  of  real  geniui 
— upon  most  dry  and  vulgar  maleiials. 
The  Franoh  pubuc,  accustomed  to  moody 
villains,  and  ranting  villains,  and  even  to 
cold  and  sneeritig  villains,  had  never  yet 
seen  the  devil  incarnate,  and  they  wel- 
comed his  appearance  with  rapture.  People 
then  exclaimed, '  Oh,  how  profoundly  im- 
moral is  the  Fapsian  public  I'  Aa  MJae 
Edgeworth'a  Scotch  ateward  so  often  re- 
peats, '.It  may  be  doubted.'  Robert  was  a 
parody  and  a  reality :  a  parody  upon  the 
villains  of  Duroaa,  and  a  reality  in  his  sel- 
fishness, hii  egotism,  his  subtlety,  his 
hypocrisy,  hia  superb  manner,  and  his  pre- 
tension to  pastoral  sensibility.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  name,  Robert  Macaire,  sticks  to 
the  modern  rascal.  He  is  Tartufie  no 
longer.  For  the  depths  of  modern  villany, 
a  greater  villain  was  wanted  j  and  why 
continue  to  stigmatise  the  sacerdotal  form 
of  hypocrisy,  at  atime  when  with  influence 
the  means  of  hypocrisy  were  gone.  Bui 
thare  remained  the  hard  usurer,  the  un- 
■erapulaua  man  of  the  world,  who  de- 
baucnes  and  ruins,  and  gilds  over  the 
sepulchre.  What  name  for  biml  why 
Robert  Macaire  1 

Successful  novelty  once  more  called 
Airth  imitators, and  even  Balzac  essayed  to 
tival  the  creation  of  Frederic  Lemaitre. 
He  produced  '  Vautrin.'  In  this  rAle 
Frederic  had  several  changes  of  dress,  and 
IB  one  he  Macaired  a  oigh  penonage. 


The  police  interfered,  asd  '  Vautrin'  wma 
itopped,  nor  has  '  Robert  Macaire'  hioaself 
been  since  permitted  to  appear.  There 
yet  remains  another  phase  of  the  feeling' 
which  called  for  that  sort  of  entertain  naent 
whose  history  we  are  endeavouring  to 
give,  and  that  b  the  weariness  succeeaing 
excitement  i,n  all  its  moods.  It  cannot  be 
called  reaction.  The  time,  it  may  be,  is 
not  yet  arrived  for  that.  It  is  the  complete 
possession  of  the  citadel  by  the  eriemy, 
and  the  silent  acceptance  of  the  subjuga- 
tion. We  come  now  to  this;  and  we  take 
'  Une  Chsine' as  a  startling  proof,  that  in 
this  state  of  indifference  the  distinctions 
betweea  moral  right  and  wrong  have  al- 
ready BO  far  disappeared,  as  to  confonnd 
the  sliarp  observation  of  even  such  a  man 
aa  M.  Scribe. 

The  Chain  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
comedy,  ia  the  bond  in  which  the  hero  or 
the  piece  is  held  by  a  married  woman. 
EmmerJc  d'Albri't  is  a  young  musical  com- 
poser— bred  up  in  the  provinces,  and  fall 
of  genius  and  love's  influence,  the  Utter 
inspired  by  a  fair  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
wine  merchant — comes  to  Paris  to  seek 
his  fortune.  He  is  in  want  of  the  aid  of 
an  author,  who  will  undertake  to  adapt  a 
libretto  to  his  music  ;  but  not  one  of  emi- 
nence can  be  induced  to  risk  the  required 
labour.  One  evening  he  finds  himself  in 
an  elegant  salon  on  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, to  which  his  powers  aa  a  pianist 
have  introduced  him,  and  where  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
youDE  and  beautiful  Countess  de  St.  Geran, 
the  idol  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  re- 
lates to  her  his  difficulties  about  the 
libretto,  when  she  immediately  beckons  to 
an  author,  who  is  none  other,  as  the  reader 
is  given  to  understand,  than  M.    Scribe  I 

himself,  and  who  draws  the  followiag 
reolly  modest  outline  of  his  own  career. 
*  He  was  a  mere  man  of  letters,  who  had  | 

learned  to  make  by  his  pen  an  independence  \ 

with  which  he  was  reproached!  He  had 
not,  moreover,  an  appearance  of  genius,  in 
an  age  when  all  the  world  lays  claim  to  it ; 
he  had  hardly  talent  j  but  good  fortune, 
and  chance,  willed  bis  continued  auceeia 
through  twenty  years.' 

From  this  author  the  lady  commands  an 
opera,  in  which  he  is  to  think  more  of  the 
composer  than  of  himself.  He  execntes 
his  task  so  well  that  the  opera  is  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  young  composer,  by 
his  mniie,  wins  his  way  to  the  heart  of  hia 
patroness.  But,  alas  1  when  the  comedy 
opens,  he  is  already  weary  of  hii  chain,  of 
which  she  who  holds  it  caoBOt  afiToid  to 
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undo  ona  lisk,  for  attaehmul  hu  ot-owd 
to  perfect  fondneaa.  Admiral  St.  Qeran, 
the  fauabaod  of  [he  lady,  is  her  leoior  by 
some  tweoty  years,  and,  as  the  marriage 
waa  not  oas  of  lore,  he  for  a  time  treated 
her  witk  coldoeta;  a  coldneas  which  ii 
made  her  excuse,  and  ia  by  a  French  audi 
ence  accepted  as  such,  nottvithstandtag 
subaeqoent  eodeaTours  on  the  poor  admi- 
ral's part,  earnestly  to  atone  for  his  fnrmer 
indifference.  The  admiral  is  a  kind  of 
French  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger;  and  the  au- 
thor, through  the  excellence  of  the  French 
style  of  comic  acting,  haa  the  pleasure 
to  see  his  own  ides  verified  ;  a  thing  which 
rarely  occnrs  in  the  case  of  Sheridan's 
hero.  With  certain  eccentricities  not  un- 
becoming a  seaman,  and  a  dlspodtion  to 
fight  dnels,  the  admiral  ia  (till  a  polished 
geatleman.  According  to  his  own  account 
he  U  '  one  of  ihe  jiutt  tuilitu,  a  peer  of 
France,  and  a  married  man,  all  in  our  time 
held  equally  ridiculous.'  In  the  mnnsge- 
ment  of  this  character  Scribe  displays  more 
than  his  usual  taet  and  dexterity,  for  while 
he  is  placed  in  th«  usually  balf-ludicroua 
position  of  a  betrayed  huslMnd,  blind  to 
disgrace  which  is  clear  to  every  one  aboi 
him,  he  is  yet  kept  respectsblc  in  the  eyas 
of  the  audience.  At  this  time  the  cousin 
Aline  has  arrived  in  Paris,  accompanied 
by  her  father  j  and  Emmerie  seeks  to  break 
his  chain,  and  marry  his  first  love.  It  is 
Admiral  St.  Oeran  himself,  who,  ignorant 
of  the  attachment  of  th^couains  for  each 
other,  and  feeling  a  strong  interest  in  Em- 
meric's  welfare,  thinka  it  would  be  well  for 
a  poor  artist  to  obtain  a  wealthy  young 
wife:  whereupon,  before  he  consults  Em- 
merie, he  betakes  himself  to  win  the  con- 
sent of  Aline's  father,  Monsieur  Cleram- 
beau.  The  latter  refuses.  But  M.  Scribe 
has  a  capital  claptrap  expedient  in  store. 
Three  of  M.  Clerambeau's  ships  were  once 
seized  by  the  English,  but  Captain  St.  Ge- 
rao  rescued  them  and  tx'ougnt  them  safe 
into  port ;  and  surely  after  that  a  Bourdeaui 
merchant  could  not  refuse  him  any  request- 
He  yields  coREent  upon  the  strict  condition 
that  Emmtric  will  renounce  any  serious 
■ttachment  for  another  woman,  should 
such  exist;  and  this  consent  and  the  ac- 
companying condition,  M.  de  St.  Geran 
bean  himself  to  Emmerie.  The  unsus- 
pecting admiral, dissatisfied  with  the  cold  re- 
ception which  his  wife, ashe  sapposes,  gives 
Emmerie,  begs  she  will  receive  him  with 
more  attention  ;  and  this  passes  so  gravely, 
that  no  one  thinks  of  sneering  at  tbe  hus- 
band for  a  dupe,  or  at  the  lady  for  a  hypo- 
crite.   Emmerie  is  led  in  and  presented  to 
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Madame  St.  Oeran  :  to  '  bit  Lotilaa,'  for 
whom  he  has  just  been  to  engage  a  box  at 
tbe  opera,  where  he  is  to  ait  beside  her. 
They  are  lefl  togetber:  and  then  follows  a 
scene  of  tenderness  upon  her  part,  falsely 
coloured  with  the  charms  of  innocence, 
upon  hie  of  moody  sullenneas,  for  he  has 
resolved  to  break  the  chain.  He  will  not 
go  to  the  opera  that  evening.  Bat  tbe 
threat  of  a  rival  levelled  against  himself  ia 
communicated  to  him;  so  not  to  seem 
afraid,  he  will  go  ;  but  it  will  be  for  the 
last  time.  His  confidant  in  this  liaisoa  ia 
an  attorney,  who  bears  the  heroic  name  of 
Hector.  This  Homeric  chiM  of  romance 
haa  learned  the  before-named  threat  of  in> 
suit,  and  while  Emmerie  is  embarraated 
as  to  his  line  of  conduct,  M.  de  St.  Geran 
presents  himself,  and  to  him  the  attorney 
submits,  under  feigned  namea,  a  statement 
of  this  difficult  process  of  love  and  honour. 
The  admiral  takes,  of  course,  the  spirited 
side  of  the  question,  and,  bambooxled  to 
his  face  by  attorney  Hector,  is  still,  by  the 
clevernesH  of  the  author,  kept  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  The  admiraf 
decides  that  Emmerio  ought  not  to  accam- 
pany  a  lady  with  whom  ne  is  resrived  to 
break  ;  but  as  he  ought  to  go  to  tbe  opera, 
lest  his  rival  should  attribute  his  absence 
to  fear,  he  must  go  with  him  (M.  de  St. 
Geran)  and  sit  in  his  box.  Thus  is  tbe 
unfortunate  hero  fixed  in  the  very  position 
from  which  he  had  essayed  to  escape.  The 
day  is  now  sppointed  for  signing  tbe  con* 
tract  of  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  Louisa 
de  Si.  Geran  goes  to  the  bouse  where  the 
set  is  to  take  place.  Her  presence  is  re* 
garded  as  a  piece  of  gracious  condescen- 
sion suggested  by  her  generous  husband. 
Once  more  she  is  alone  with  Emmerie, 
and  once  more  there  is  a  scene  of  tender- 
ness, with  nothing  to  mark  a  suspicion  of 
impurity-  In  the  mean  time  a  letter  from 
the  before-mentioned  rival,  addressed  to 
Mndame  d?  St.  Geran,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  her  hnsband,  who  calls  him  oat  and 
wounds  htm  :  but  not  nntil  the  conscience 
stricken  Emmerie  has  been  thrown  into  a 
fever  of  unhnppiness  by  St.  Oeran's  mea- 
sa^e  to  attend  him  with  pistols,  which  he 
mistakes  for  a  challenge  to  himself.  1'he 
countess,  similarly  mistaken,  flies  in  search 

f  Emmerie.  She  discovers  him  in  his 
apartment,  at  the  very  moment  that  Aline, 
followed  by  her  father,  is  upon  the  Maire. 
He  urges  her  to  take  refuge  in  a  cabinet. 
U.  Cleramheau,  whose  mind  is  still  haunted 
by  the  imnreasion  of  some  cinndestine  at* 
tachment,  has  his  attention  attracted  to  tbe 
cabinet,  into  which  be  is  entering,  when 
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wdd»ly  ttopptd.  Opposition  confirmaiwhich  MtheBunattOBdant  oponadoll  mo- 
him  in  bis  intenlion  to  discover  the  hidden  ral  nose.  Does  the  presence  of  these  in  a 
■ecTet,  and  be  threateoB,  udIbbs  sstisfiedjlplsf  from  the  pen  of  the  most  popular  of 
to  Bonul  the  contract.  1'   '        ' 

The  admiral  at  this  moment  sTriTes,  and  1 
again  is  made  arbitrator  of  b  difficulty  in 
which  he  himself  is  unconscioualy  interest- 
ed! He  proposes  to  examine  the  cabinet 
himself;  but  .while  the  confounded  Em- 
merie  is  seeking  to  parry  this,  Clerambean 
rashes  past  him,  and  when  be  returns,  de- 
clares that  he  has  seen  nobody.  In  that 
case,  the  marriage  may  at  once  take  place, 
ozelaims  M.  de  St.  Geran.  But  no,  no. 
Some  mysterious  difficulty  presents  itself 
to  M.  Clerambean,  which  the  latter  keeps 
honourably  to  himself.  St.  Geran  and 
Emmeric  retire,  and  Madame  St.  Geran  is 
freed  by  Clerambeau.  At  the  feet  of  the 
provincial  wine-daaler,  this  lady,  youug, 
beautiful,  and  accomplished,  throws  her- 
aelf;  and  her  prayer  is,  not  that  he  will 
not  betray  her,  but  that  he  will  refuae  his 
d^pghtet  lo  Emmeric  in  marriage,  and  so 

deprive  Aline  of  her  lover.    But  a  deeper 
mortification  awaits  the  unhappy  woman. 

She  is  doomed  to  learn  at  last  tliat  her  too 

favoured   prot^gg  hates  her.     The  scales 

fall  from  her  eyes,  she  withdraws  hi 

fusal  to  accompany  her  husband  to  Marti- 
nique, and  the  marriage  between  Emmeric 

and  Aline  ia  solemnized. 
Brief  as  we  have  made  this  sketch,  let 

(W  rednce  it  to  a  closer  and  more  tangible 

point.     The   interest  of  the    audience  ia 

fixed  upon  a   married  lady  of  rank,  who 

ohooiOB  to  commit    adultery  with  a  musi- 
cian :  generally  speaking  by  far  the  least 

mentally  endowed  of  the  artist  class.    Her 

erime  is   invested    with  the  charms  of  a 

BpontanenuB,  unreflecting,   innocent  affec- 
tion ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  object 

vpon  whom  it  is  fixed,  already  wearied  of 

his  chain,  declares  that  he  hates  her,  amur- 

rani  of  indignation  marks  the  direction  of 

the   spectators'   sympathies.     We    spenk 

from  knowledge  of  the  fact.     Every  one 

liDOws  of  his  liaison  except  the  husband, 

ud  all  eombine  lo  keep  him  in  ignoronce; 

bnt  no  one  seema  to  dream  thattba  slight- 
est guilt  marks   the    connection,  nor  are 

they   ashamed    of  the    subordinale    parts 

which   they  play    in  its   encouragement. 

Nay,  the  gbod  honest  provincial  mtrchnnt, 

who  approaches  the  licentious  capital  with 

dread,  readily  bestows  his  daaghter's  hand 


living  dramatic  writers,  exhibited  upon  the 
boards  of  the  most  classic  theatre,  aemoa- 
atrale  a  vice  in  the  social  state  of  society  t 
or  do  a  careless  people  seek  to  be  amnsed 
without  refleclbg  'upon  the  means,  pro- 
ided  only  they  are  novel  1  Perhaps,  after 
ill,  this  latter  question  suggests  the  true 
solution.  In  either  esse.  Scribe  is  as  bad 
a  teacher  of  morals  as  he  is  an  unwise  and 
isafe  illustrator  of  history.  It  will  be 
said  that  he  doea  not  aspire  to  be  eitfaer. 
If  so,  let  him  remove  his  enemting  pic- 
tures of  an  ill  drawn  and  worse  imagmed 
state  of  society  from  beside  the  rich  come' 
dy  of  MoliSre,  whoae  joyous  mirtfa,  not 
over-nice  neither,  no  more  shocks  the  de< 
licacy  of  those  that  witness  it,  than  woald, 
to  use  the  illustration  of  Sterne,  *the 
sprawjings  of  a  naked  infant.'  Let  Scribe 
return  to  the  Gymnase,  now  ander  the  ban 
of  the  displeaaure  of  the  anthors'  society. 
Let  him  fix  again  in  some  new  combina- 
tion his  never- changing  personsges.  The 
old  colonel  of  the  empire  ;  the  rich  young 
widow ;  the  banker ;  the  gallant  sea  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  the  half-sentimental  heiress. 
In  his  hands  these  are  '  marionettes'  to  be 
shifted  about  at  his  pleasure  ;  without  cha- 
racter, colour,  or  physiognomy,  it  is  true, 
bnt  exciting  curiosity  by  varying  changes 
of  position,  and  still  sppearing  to  talk 
from  them  selves,,  though  it  be  but  the  an- 
thor's  voice  which  is  heard  in  the  one 
unchanged  tone,  cutting  his  jokes  upon 
the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day.  In 
this  light  walk  of  the  drama,  M.  Scribe 
could  not  do  much  harm.  The  amount 
that  he  ever  did  or  might  do,  is  accurately 
summed  up  by  the  writer  of  the  '  Galerie 
des  Contemporains  illustres,  par  nn  bomme 
derien.'* 

"  Havinr  said  that  there  is  no  poiioD  in  the 
pieces  of  M.  Scribe,  I  do  not  mean  to  gainssy-  my 
asamion — no  1  They  do  not  coDtsia  ihis  strooz 
poison  which  killssi  once,  but  tbey  are  char^ 
with  that  sore  oT  saoiimentat  opium  which,  dis- 
tilled in  petty  doses,  undermines  itreogth,  and 
disposes  the  besiC  to  dnngerau*  cspiiulatioas. 
While  avoiding  anair  of  over-rigid  puriianism,! 
must  say  that  we  livein  asiateorraoral  apatby, 
in  producing  of  which  M-  Scribe  has  had  no 


•  II  ii  maeh  to  Mj,  in  praise  of  the  writer  undci 

upon  the  men  who  has  deceived  tha  good   this  signaWre,  that  in  drawing  the  Ukeness  of  the 

""  _ii._.  f.:-_j  .!,».   k.J    ..„-d  himself  t^»''e''f  WeUmgloo  for  his  iisUerj,  he  his  psinled 

o  LULBDi.  Kj^^^^^j  man  wilt  a  precision,  impsrtisIitT,  iml 

no    .»nae-ij^g,j^_g„^,j  „  ^„y  htrilT  hsve  been  expei^ 

^ __     .  word,  but  I  Trou  a  Frenehmsn  wtitii^  nndor  ths  infloenet  of 

there  ia  much  of  that  thorough  indelicacy  I  excited  pnUia  spinisn. 


and  gallant  friend  that  had 
from  rnin.     In  all  this  there 
cency  in  the  broad  sense  of  thi 
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share.  Admitdng  hia  mnocmce  in  this  retpect, 
it  must  still  be  declBted  that  be  has  poshed  quite 
far  enough  his  sysiem  of  toleratioD  id  the  anairs 
of  the  heart.  luTing  already  opeoed  a  thousand 
little  charming  chaoDels.  through  which  lo  slip 
from  the  irue  lo  the  fBlae^harin^  created 
thousand  little  delicate  shades,  which  form  l. 
skilful  a  gradation,  that  the  eye  fails  to  separate 
black  from  while,  goodfromcvil — be  must  now 
ndrance  fuilher,  aud  cany  ioto  the  affaire  of  life 
a  desolaliug  doubt  and  unexhaustlesa  raillery  in 

Slace  of  his  foriner  playfulness,  and  its  acconimo- 
aiiDg  mode  of  compromise." 

We  apprehend  that  in  'line  Cbaine,' 
preBented  since  M.  Scribe  was  hang  up  in 
the  Authors'  Gallery,  the  lentimontal  opi- 
um ia  more  largely  distilled,  the  sfaadea  of 
gradation  more  diffieult  to  seize,  the  eye 
more  confounded.  M.  Scribe  has  become 
more  grave,  and  bis  gravity  and  poison 
are  spread  over  five  acts  instead  of  tv 
in  every  respect  changes  for  the  worst. 


Art  X. — £rianerung«»  mu  dem  aiutm 
Le6«n  von  Ebmst  Mohitz  Arrdt.  (Semi- 
niscences  from  the  Life  of  Ernest  Mjd- 
nicE  Aknut).  3te  Auflage.  Leipzig. 
1842. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  German  me- 
moirs that  ve  have  seen  ;  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  Titat,  because  it  is  the  production 
of  a  dowDiigbt  honest  hearty  fellow,  who 
is  uo  proser  and  philosophizer,  (as  Germans 
arc  so  apt  to  be) :  one  who  prefeis  bard  prac- 
tice lo  vague  speculation  in  all  things,  and 
jet  has  a  colour  of  enthusiasm  and  a  dash  of: 
poetry  in  bis  composition  that  might  shame  j 
many  a  rhymer:  secondly,  because  it  treats 
principally  of  a  theme  which  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  band,  by  any 
solemn  trick  of  book-making,  altogether  to 
■tilt  up  into  a  cold  formality,  or  to  dilate  inlo 
a  wearisome  insipidity.  That  theme,  we 
mean,  of  more  genuine  epic  dignity,  and  more 
substantial  moral  contents,  than  any  other 
that  the  recent  history  of  Europe  presents — 
the  Liberation' war  of  the  Germans  in  the 
year  1S13,  We  are  happy  to  observe  that 
our  brethren  beyond  the  Rhine  have  been 
remarkably  busy  lately  in  recalling  their 
Rowing  reminiscences  of  that  patriotic 
epoch  ;  and  though  the  pipe  be  now  shrill 
and  small  that  quavers  out  the  tremulous 
WMce  of  the  '  ttnues  sine  corpore  ttVaa' — the 
lennous  lives  without  a  body  that  once  were 
Mout  Nap(rfeon-hater8  and  sturdy  French* 
eaters,  with  hair  npott  their  teeth  (as  the 
Germans  phrase  it)---yet  it  is  sublime  oven 


in  echo  to  hear  the  far  pealing  of  that  thun- 
der, and  ioapiring  even  in  fancy  lo  break 
through  the  circumvallation  of  Prussian  red- 
tapista,  and  scour  the  fire  fields  hurry  skurry 
with  Marshal  Blftcher,  and  Theodore  Komer, 
and  the  whole  generation  of  German  Patriots. 
British  thanks  have  already  been  given  to 
the  writers  of  books  in  Germany  ior  those 
glowing  pictures  from  the  romance  in  real 
life  in  1813,  with  which  the  fint  number  of 
the  '  Pandora'  presented  us.*  We  know  not 
whether  a  like  acknowledgment  has  any- 
where in  British  literature  been  madtt  lo  the 
value  of  the  present  work :  happy,  however, 
are  we  to  see,  that  in  Germany  it  nas  reached 
a  third  edition  since  the  year  1S40,  when  it 
was  first  published :  and  with  regard  to  the 
English  reader  we  may  confidently  say  this, 
that,  though,  if  ignoiaut  of  the  practical 
working  of  tha  censorship  of  the  press  in 
Germany,  be  may  be  somewhat  disappointed 
in  these  reminiscences,  be  cannot  peruse  tbem 
without  having  added  distinctness  to  the  fea- 
tures of  his  historic  comprehension,  aud  fer- 
vour  to  the  pulses  of  his  human  heart- 
Ernest  Maurice  Amdt,  the  writer  of  these 
personal  memoirs,  is  a  name  better  known  to 
the  mere  English  reader  than  many  of  far 
greater  note  in  the  literary  roll  of  Germany. 
We  ail  saw  biro  indeed,  or  might  have  seen 
him,  making  the  tour  of  our  liberal  papers  a 
few  yean  ago,  when  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
restored  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  funclion* 
as  Professor  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  from 
which  he  had  been  suspended  since  the  year 
1820.  And  why  suspended  t  Not  a  strange 
thing  at  all,  but  somewhat  shabby:  one  of 
those  ugly  things  that  small  politiciaoa  will 
do  at  times,  when  they  have  to  do  with  great 
souls : 

They  conjure  up  a  spirit  in  their  need, 

And  whea  it  comes  ihey  bleach  to  look  on't. 

Amdt  was  a  man  to  whom  the  late  King 
of  Prussia  owed  the  throne  on  which  he  sat, 
more  almost  than  to  the  dogged  patriotism  of 
the  Muscovites,  the  fires  of  Moscow,  the 
snows  of  Lithuania,  and  the  anti-gallican  cru* 
sade  of  Alexander.  He  was  a  man — the 
representative  of  a  body  of  men — whom  Na- 
poleon had  mofe  cause  to  fear  than  all  that 
terrible  three  days  caationadiog  at  Leipzig. 
He  was  not  a  soldier ;  he  was  only  a  rude 
tort  of  a  aong-writer;  but  he  was  a  singer 
that  spoke  (he  heart  of  the  people  in  those 


*  ErimuruBgen  atu  dtm  BifrtiMngikritgt,  is 
Brit/t  gtiamnuti  von  Fhiedrich  Forstsb.  Deutsche 
Pandora.  No.  I.  Seriewed  ia  Blackwood's  Mag- 
uine.    December,  1840. 
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earaeit  i*j^  when  aongs  were  *enQoiii,  tai 
tenaaoB  were  BwoniU.  This  man,  the  late 
King  of  PnuBia,  or  his  miniatera  rather,  atVer 
the  war  was  over,  and  fire  and  enei^  no 
Miare  in  request,  first  harassed  with  all  manner 
of  police  examinations  and  inquiaitcnial  inves- 
ti^tiona,  and  then  turned  &irtjF  adrift.  AH 
tfaia  was  natural  enough,  and  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  things  go  in  this  woiid  j  for 
they  do  cot  uaderstand  popular  movements  in 
Prussia,  and  s  bonfirs  made  by  a  few  idle 
■tudents  will  be  atrong  enough,  on  occanon, 
to  shake  a  whole  phalanx  of  their  amoclc 
faced  bureaucratisls  mto  a  fever.  But  still  it 
bad  an  ugly  air,  and  was  likely  to  aouod  well 
nowhere  except  at  Vienna.  - 

Who  that  knows  anything  of  the  recent 
history  of  social  progress  on  the  continent,  has 
not  heard  the  name  of  the  Baron  von  Stein, 
the  man  who,  with  the  Chancellor  Harden- 
beig,  so  boldly  conceived,  aad  so  triumphantly 
carried  into  execution,  the  Prunian  agrarian 
laws  of  ISIO  1  Of  thit  man  Amdt  was, 
during  the  eventful  period  of  the  gre^it  Ger- 
man rising,  the  private  secretaiy.  He  went 
after  him  first  to  St.  Petenburgh,  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  Napoleon's  spies,  in  the  autumn 
of  1812;  from  that  be  came  back  with  bim 
in  the  spring  of  1813;  and  though  his  office 
callAd  upon  htm  to  use  the  pen  not  the  sword, 
Blucher  himself  was  not  more  of  a  soldier  in 
his  heart.  This  being  the  situation  of  the 
writer,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  he  ia  to  expect  from  the 
book ;  a  few  vigorous  and  racy  sketches  of 
Russia  in  1812,  and  Prussia  in  1SI3.  We 
shall  make  a  few  extracts,  following  the  na- 
tural progress  of  the  events.  Finl,  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  at  Petersburg  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  and  of  the  national  charac- 
ter and  capabilities  of  the  Russians  generally, 
we  have  the  following  interesting  notices  : 

"  Fetersbnrg  was  in  those  da.ys  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous for  all  those  who  bated  Napoleon  and 
loved  Europe,  lo  whatever  countr;  ihejr  might 
belong.  Amon;  other  Enropeaa  notabilities, 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Herr  August  W.  voo 
t^hlcgel  made  their  ■ppearance  in  the  northem 
eapital  What  shall  1  sav  of  the  famous  wo- 
man, to  often  described,  and  so  much  bepraised  ? 
I  saw  her:  and  caa  only  say  vrhat  oibers  have 
said  before  rne,  that  her  body  was  anythiag  but 
beautiful :  almost  too  strong  and  masculine  for 
a  woman.  But  with  what  a  head  was  ibts 
body  crowned  !  Her  brow,  ber  eyes,  her  nose, 
were  noble,  and  liehied  up  with  the  flash  of 
genius ;  mouth  ana  chin  less  beautiful.  And 
with  that  magazine  of  wit  which  scintillated  in 
her  eyes,  and  streamed  on  her  lips,  she  possessed 
also  an  expression  al  sense  ana  goodoesa  quite 
enchanting.  Oh,  what  a  shrewdness  she  had  ! 
she  knew  erery  bird  by  his  beak,  and  shaped 
her  address  accordingly:  a  truly  regal  quality  of 
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intellect  however  fhw  kings  nowadaya  aeem  to 
possess  it.  It  was  a  real  treat  to  see  her  and 
my  master  siding  It^iber  oo  the  sofa ;  traJy 
two  mortals  with  more  life  in  their  souls  were 
never  together  before.  And  how  they  did  c*- 
lambole.'  I  shall  mentionasort  ofaacene  wiih 
Madame  de  Stael,  which  shows  how  much 
evNy  Frenchman  is  French,  and  how  ther  ofien 
possess  too  much  of  that  love  of  country  ofwhich 
we  Qermans  possess  too  lillle,     Tbe  French 

SlayersinPelersburggavetbe'Phtedn.'  Bocca, 
e  Stael's  fKetid,  and  her  son  had  gcme  to  the 
theatre :  I  and  a  few  others,  who  were  dining 
with  her,  remained  at  home :  when  lo .'  the  two 
came  back  a^ia  in  a  state  of  considerable  ex- 
citement, shortly  after  they  had  gone  oat,  and 
told  us  how  each  a  din  had  been  raisad.  ia  the 
iheaire,  and  sueh  a  violent  ouwrr  agsinst 
Freochmea  and  French  plays,  that  the  manager 
had  been  farced  to  give  up  the  performanceTor 
that  nighi.  And  so  iudeM  it  turned  out  to  be. 
And  there  was  an  end  now  to  the  French  play 
in  Petersburg  altogether  for  that  fear;  after  this 
nnioward  disiday  c^  popular  leeling,  the  etnt^ 
diaos  took  the  eariieet  opporiuniiy  to  depart. 
And  Hadanie  de  Stael  1—sAs  forgot  time  and 
place,  and  thought  only  of  herself  and  her  na- 
lioD.  She  lost  all  self  command,  and,  buisiiog 
into  tears,  exclaimed,  'The  barbarians! — that 
would  not  see  tbe  Fhsdra  of  Radne.' 

"  As  for  the  Russians  themselveB,  as  I  did  not 
know  their  language,  my  oral  intercourse  with 
them  was  necessarily  cooGned  to  that  section 
whom  the  use  of  the  French  and  l^nnan  lan- 
guages had  brought  more  into  the  current  oC 
European  civilisation,  and  in  whom,  of  course, 
the  atrong  lines  most  significant  of  national  cha- 
racter bad  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  rubbed 
down,  or  even  altogether  obliterated.  I  always 
however,  kept  my  eyes  open  eagerly  (where  my 
ears  could  profit  me  nothing)  to  scan  the  real 
Russians:  the  scddiers,  the  peasants,  the  retail 
tiadeaoMn,  the  carrien,  the  eoaehmoi,  the  play- 
en,  the  paniainimists,  and  the  daneera  of  the 
Russian  theatre.  The  study  of  charaeter  was 
indeed  a  part  of  m^  nature ;  and  here  1  had 
scope  enough  on  all  sides  lo  exercise  my  instincL 
During  the  first  month  of  our  residence  in  Pe- 
tersburg I  used  often  to  walk.sbonl  the  atreeis 
at  random  with  my  excellent  old  master;  aad 
we  used  to  amuse  oorselve*  not  a  little  with 
piessing  at  the  naliooaliiy  of  tbe  difiereni  per- 
we  met :  deternuctiag  from  the  gait,  the 
lad  a  thousand  untangihle  circumstances, 
whether  this  or  the  other  oowhom  we  fixed  our 
mark,  were  a  German,  a  Russian,  a  French- 
Englishman,  or  what.  By  frequent 
practice  in  this  way  I  could  in  a  short  lime  lell 
a  Russian  at  once,  even  from  a  consideraUe  dis- 
tance. My  master,  not  being  able  to  acquir« 
the  same  facility,  used  to  jest  at  me,  and  say 
that  I  was  ceriainl;  no  true  German,  but  a 
changeling  whom  some  hag  of  a  witch  had 
brought  from  North  America,  where  the  wild 
Indians  have  sueh  extraordinarily  si 
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correct  what  is  commonly  said,  I 

and  whole  expression  there  is  a  soin»- 
thing  neither  European  nor  Asiatic,  but  a  cattt> 
bination  of  both ;  but  this  ia  not  all ;  there  are 
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■imBg«  uialogtM  bMMw;  tnlti  of  a  SModiiM- 
vian,  of  a  Tartar,  aod  of  a  FinDiBb  relaliooibip, 
appear  undeniablr-    Wiih  a  lan^naae  m  like  to 
mat  of  the  Polea,  how  diffeieni  a  ifie  ehtTacter 
of  ih«  people !    Tbey  pcMMU  indeed  that  light- 
ness and  jocnlaritjr  of  naitira  which  b«loog«  to 
th«  whole  SdaTonie  nc« ;  bat  they  have  much 
more  cooRcionB  ^criire  Meat  than  the  Poles; 
a   maeb  more  msTked  exprewioD  of  cnDDiiig 
■hrewdoeei;  and  with  a  gntt  pliinejr  and  rat^ 
biliijr  of  limb  and  getlare,  they  aie  riny  obati- 
naie  and  determiuwl ;  and  when  ihey  are  once 
iairljr   in  earnest,  how  great  it  that  eanieii ! 
What  an  ezpreaeioD  of  doggedoeaa  and  detenui- 
nation,  what  a  paiience,  what  a  periioReitjr, 
^bat  a  capacity  of  work!    Moreotei  they  hare 
a  deep  eeaee  of  religion.     Often  hare  I  seen 
tfaem  whea  the  hour  struck  for  midday  or  erea- 
iog  prayer,  and  looked  ei  tbeir  faces  not  without 
asioDtshmeat.     Suddenly,  as   if  sinick    with 
liiuDder,  they  turned    away  from   the  whole 
worldly    traia  of  their  thoiuhts ;  the  features 
that  had  but  the  momeni  before  been  relaied  in 
rude  jflsis,  inslantly  became  fixed,  in  an  eiptev 
sioa  m'    the  deepest  dsTotiou ;  aitd  now  with 
reverenual  eye  and  folded  hands  they  seemed  to 
feel  nothing  bat  hearen  and  their  own  heart .' 
To  see  this  petmle  so  earnestly  deTout  you  must 
be  conriaced  that  there  is  a  lubatsntialiiy  in 
them,  and  an  iDdesinictible  principle  of  national 
life.    Tbeie  is  something  indeed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  she  oommmest  tellow  in  Rnsna  which 
seems  to  say— I  am  somebody.    There  is  the 
expreauon  of  a  great  inefiaceable  oomrnunity  cf 
interest,  a  sotneihing  like  pride,  ot  which  the 
humble  German  has  no  conception.    I  say  this 
not  at  all  as  a  person  haripg  any  particular  lore 
and  respect  far  the  Russians;  only  this  is  the 
general  inipresEiDo  thev  made  oo  me.     The 
Germans  they  don't  like ;   nay,  they  despise 
them.    This  contempt  I  certainly  cannot  hon- 
estly pay  them  back;  but  neither  ean  I  lore 
them,  properly  speaking;  aod  aoihing  in  the 
world  woiild  persuade  me  to  lire  among  them. 
.  .  .  They  hare  had  a  hard  and  an  important 
pan  to  play  ia  the  world,  and  they  bare  played 
It  like  men.     I  hare  no  notion  that  any  regene- 
ration or  remodelling  of  the  world  ia  likely  to 
come  ont  from  ihem ;  nmeh  lees  hare  I  any 
wish  10  see  them  ratronieiDg  and  piecbg  Ger- 
many.    But  (he  Russians  are  Russians,  and 
where  they  plant  themselves,  there  ihey  will 
Uand,  and  not  care  much  for  what  foreigneis 
say  or  do." 

So  much  for  KtUBia.  Tbe  moral  forces 
evidently  were  not  wanting  there ;  and  Napo- 
leon himself  said  (though  in  practice  he  sadly 
neglected  the  sying)  that  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  great  battle,  such  u  he  liked  to  fight, 
these  were  to  the  physical  in  the  ratio  of 
ttvo-tbirds  of  the  whole.  In  Germany  mat- 
tets  were  belter  still.  Here  there  was  a 
change  indeed  from  the  inane  pomp  of  merely 
military  display  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Jena!  For  the  then  nobles  you  hare  now 
men:  for  w^ien,  patriots;  ibr  tba  anny  a 
people;  ibrdtow,  nbitaaca;  fe Tacillation, 


itMd&atDMi  i  mm)  for  fpeechea,  deeds.  It 
was  a  strange  spectacle  indeed  lo  behold  how 
this  herCHC  rage  of  hunting  Napoleon  bad  pot- 
sesaed  with  a  practical  ferer  (we  may  fitly 
say)  for  a  season  those  most  impracticable 
ralaces  of  tbe  German  brain — tbe  tmiTenitiea. 
Professors  and  students  watt  alike  nobly  in- 
fected: 


Tritt  wirktich  in  die  Zeit, 
Gewione  jeizt  eia  Weaen 
Auch  Du,  Gelehrsamkeit ! 

Even  German  speculation  most  untangible 
asaumed  body  aiid  substantiality;  and  the 
philosophical  antagonism  of  /  and  Jfoi  I 
aeemea  lo  have  incarnated  and  identified  itself 
altogether  In  the  practical  one  of  Fatherland 
and  oo-Fatherland. 

"  At  Berlin  I  fonod  the  peojile  all  in  the  jtnpa 
key ;  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree,  attd 
sworn  to  suffer  any  hardship,  snd  death-  itself, 
rather  than  endure  for  one  day  longer  the  shame 
of  starish  bonds.  And  hardship  enough,  truly, 
there  was  in  many  ibapes  to  bear;  but  there 
was  also  a  joy  and  a  hope,  and  a  communion  of 
kindted  hearts,  such  aa  only  such  times  can 
Tightly  fan  ioio  a  llsme.  1  lired  with  dear  friends, 
with  noble  and  high-minded  men,  who  took  the 
will  for  the  deed.  Sarigny  and  Eichborn  were 
in  the  committee  of  the  militia ;  Siirem  exer- 
cised his  coronaay,  sometirnea  his  whole  regi- 
ment of  Lanastnrm,  on  the  Wilhelmsplatz ; 
Fichte  bad  placed  lances  sod  swords  before  his 
door  for  himself  and  his  son,  who  was  more  a 
boy  ihaa  ayonib,  and  scarcely  able  to  bear  arm*. 
Tbe  philosopher  had  been  aslied  as  a  matter  of 
honour,  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  an  officer 
in  the  Landsiurm  ;  bat  ibis  he  refused,  with  the 
words,  Hitr  taugt  tcA  nur  (urn  Gemiinen :  Here 
I  am  nothing  but  a  common  soldier,  and  scarcely 
that.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  this  man ; 
he  was  always  m  such  dead  eamesl.  He  was 
weak  on  his  legs  at  the  lime:  a  little  gouty,if  I 
recollect  rightly.  'I  know,'  laid  he,  'I  shall 
do  no  great  deeds  of  soldiership;  but  i  shall 
never  serre  as  a  finger-posl,  lo  show  the  people 
how  to  run  away;  only  orer  my  body  shall  the 
Freneb  force  iheir  way  into  Berlin.'  He  was^ 
indeed,  at  this  time,  particularly  brisk,  anioiaied, 
aod  amiable ;  it  seemed  ss  if  bis  pious  heart 
rqoiced  to  hare  found  at  last,  in  the  practical 
lore  and  service  of  his  country,  the  long  desired 
bridge,  from  his  ideal  Ego  to  the  Non-Ego.  I 
saw  him  often  at  that  lime,  both  in  his  own 
house  and  with  bis  friends.  He  and  Reil  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  two  tragic  personages  of  the 
capital ;  tragic  by  tbe  strong  enibusiasm  with 
which  they  laid  holdoftheareatideaof  theage; 
aod  by  the  burning  bate  wiih  whicli  Reil,  even 
more  than  Fichte,  pursued  the  French.  BeiL 
(he  noble  East-Frisian,  was  a  roan  of  strong  and 
powMfnl  pasaioni,  which,  in  every  more  m  hie 
symmetrical  body,  and  in  erery  glance  of  hisrio* 
nous  eye,  rode  and  careered  proudly.  With  hii 
&milr  I  had  become  qnite  intimate,  having  been 
introouced  by  Sdieele,  the  brother  of  the  present 
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flVMJBgB  that  I  apent  at  hii  ueside,  ai  he  aat 
-  luring  ODt  his  flood  of  ideas  about  itature  and 
life,  acooinpanybg  tivery  more  emphatic  ^ 
enunciatioii  with  a  passioaaie  puff  of  bis  tobacco- 1 
pipe.  I  lemember  it  well,  even  as  a  thiog  of 
yeatefday,  when  I  met  him  Talking,  unier  den 
lAnitT,  the  day  thattbe  evil  new*  arrired  of  the 
conelasioQ  of  the  armistice  (4ih  of  JuQel.  He 
stood  aghast  at  this  news,  like  one  atroca  by  a 
thuaderbot[(un>  tnden  Bodtn hineingedanntrt) ; 
he  turned  suddenly  pale,  as  if  going  to  fall  down 
in  a  &inl ;  then  be  squeezed  me  and  some  other 
friends  by  the  hand,  and  the  big  tears  streamed 
copiously  dovQ  his  cheeks." 

The  spirit  of  the  Gernum  people  may  be 
learned  from  auch  traits  as  these.  That  man 
knows  little  of  Germany,  wbatcTer  Gothe 
might  think,' who  imagmesthat  even  with- 
out the  opportune  help  of  the  Ruanana,  Prus> 
ua  would  loDg  have  contiaued  to  bear  patient- 
ly the  ignominious  ycdce  which  was  laid  on 
at  Tilsit.  But  Russia,  certainly,  if  to  do  no- 
thing more,  was  more  necessary  at  the  time 
for  this:  to  draw  aside  the  flood-gate.  And 
then  out  CRme  the  flood  !  How  indispensable 
at  that  crisis  Husaian  aid  was  to  Germany, 
Amdt,  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  death 
of  Kutuaoff,  seems  fully  to  hare  appreciated. 

"  In  Dresden  a  piece  of  special  good  fortune 
befell  US,  for  which  all  who  knew  the  state  of 
aifairs  did  not  fail  to  thank  God ;  and  many  were 
heard  to  cry  aloud,  'Per  alle  Deutsche  Goll  Ml 
noeh!'  Oq  the  23d  of  April  died  at  Bundaw, 
the.  old  Russian  Field-Marshal  Kuiusoff,  of  a 
nervous  fever.  Ai  the  news  of  this,  I  also  called 
aloud,  '  Hitr  111  der  Fmger  Gottes'  (Here  is  the 
finger  of  God) !  This  erey-haired  soldier  was  a 
tough,  tardy  piece  of  Russianiam  to  the  back- 
bone.  He  bad  attained  to  such  an  infiuence  over 


■  «  Wliile  tbe  allied  armies  were  crossing  tbe! 
Elbe  and  penetrating  into  Thuiingia,  at  tbe  same' 
time  tiat  the  French  were  adTsncing  from  the  oppo- 1 
•Ue  quarter,  Dresden  tmrmed  with  strangers  of  all ; 
kipda,  luit  only  Ibwe  who  bud  business  real  or  im- 1 
agined  there,  but  fugitiveB  alto,  wlio  wkc  leaving  ^ 
the  Saxon  plaint  for  secnrity,  and  who  after  remaio- ' 
ing  a  short  while  at  Oresdea,  made  their  escape  over 
the  nountaioi  to  Bohemia.  Among  tbese  came 
Glithe,  and  was  often  to  be  found  at  the  honie  of  his 
friend  Edmer.  I  had  not  seen  him  fur  twenty 
years.  He  had  the  same  noble  carriage  and  air,  but 
on  tbe  whole  the  great  man  mode  no  agreeable  im- 
pression on  me.  He  seemed  to  feel  altogether  nneaay, 
and  had  neither  joy  in  the  present  state  of  Germany, 
nor  hopes  for  tbe  f\itnrB.  yonng  Koraer  was  some- 
times present,  a  volnQteer  in  Jfltgow's  lieet  Corps  j 
and  the  father,  tooking  at  his  son,  woald  often  ei* 
press  hinuelT  with  the  greatest  animation  and  enthu- 
siasm, as  to  the  fbtnre  prospects  of  Germany.  Bat 
Oothe  answered  oddly,  and  most  angrily :  '  SekflUiU 
■w  m  »%m  KlUn,  itr  Manm  itt  euch  at  grai ;  Ihr 
txTiUI  Sii  nidit  tttbrtditn.' — '  Yes,  you  may  rattle 
your  chains,  but  yon  cannot  break  ihemi  tbat  man 
is  loo  strong  for  joo.'—EruiMrw»gtn,  p.  19&. 


the  army,  that  Alexander  himself,  wbaterar  h« 
might  wish,  could  not  have  removed  him.  It 
was  oaly  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  and 
Stein  had  succeeded  in  bringing  him  across  the 
Vistnla.  His  fixed  idea  was  to  star  behind  the 
Vistula  till  the  rammer,  and  not  advance  till  he 
had  had  time  to  recruit  his  strength.  Bai  wliat, 
in  this  case,  would  have  become  of  Ocsmany  T 
And  even  after  he  did  advance,  we  may  Mill  put 
the  same  question,  what  would  have  become  of 
Oermany,  what  of  Prussia,  if  Komsoff  bad  lived  ! 
The  French  would  have  remained  masicra  of  all 
the  country  as  &r  as  the  Vistula;  they  would, 
with  the  most  cmel  deliberatioi),  have  aonibi- 
laled  the  last  resouices  of  Prussia,  eat  its  erery 
sinew  of  life,  and  have  rendered  a  popular  mov^ 
meni  at  that  time  altogether  impassible.  And 
the  popular  movement  being  at  tbat  time  pre- 
vented, what  would  Kutasc^  and  the  Rassiaiis, 
by  themselves,  have  been  able  to  effect  afier- 
wards,  at  a  time  when  ail  the  fortresses  of  Pms- 
sis  were  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy  1  Another 
untoward  part  of  the  buuness  was,  that  Kntasoff 
had  a  positive  dislike  to  the  Germans;  be  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  rough  and  trnkindly  to- 
wards them ;  and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
clapped  his  clumsy  Muscovite  foot  upon  the  pa- 
trioitc  enthtniasm  of  Deutsehland  withoat  the 
least  ceremony.  He  would  never  have  hem  able 
to  tolerate  another  beside  himself;  a  ereat,  per- 
haps a  greater  sddier.  How  would  brisk  old 
BlBcber  have  got  out  his  German  win^  beside 
such  a  dogged  old  Russian  ?  I  sav  again,  Kuto- 
aoS't  death  was  the  finger  of  Ofxl  for  Detitsch- 
Und,  laugh  at  me  who  will." 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether 
KutUBoff,  as  a  Russian  general,  was  not  more 
wise,  if  not  more  heroic,  than  Alexander,  ia 
wishing  to  make  tbe  Vistula  tbe  bouodarj  of 
his  westward  advances.  What  could  he  know 
about  tbe  new-bom  patriotic  enthusjasm  of 
German  students  and  German  professors,  and 
what  wonderful  things  they  were  to  achteye  1 
Of  more  importance  is  it  for  our  present  pttr- 
pose  to  give  a  few  lines  of  portraiture  from 
Amdt's  vigorous  brush,  of  that  same  hot, 
hoary,  old  hussar  here  mentioned — Manfaal 
Bliicher  (or  Marshal  Forwards,  as  he  was 
significantly  called)  ;  also,  by  way  of  contrast, 
a  beautifully  touched  picture  of  the  great 
Schamhorst,  who  fell  at  Liitzen.  Tbe  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  here,  that  Amdt  wu  the 
writer  of  the  famous  national  song  be^ning. 

Was  blasen  die  Trompeteo  J — Hosaren  liinans  I 
commraily  called  Harabal  Bliicber's  much. 
Amdt  was  at  Brealau  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
cherishing  his  German  palriottsm  amoag  a 
circle  of  friends  no  less  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  Falherland  than  himcelf.  To  tbit 
period  tbe  following  extract  refers : 

"Into  this  cbcle  cama  at  timet  old  Oeneral 
Biaeber,  who,  even  at  the  festiv*  board,  bad  al- 
ways aoawibii^  of  tht  S*ld«ntatel  aboni  bii». 
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In  spiM  ef  hu  ftmn  ha  had  a  8ae  rankge . 
was  lar0e*bodied,  nod  ret  DimMe,  with  the  moat 
beaaiihu  and  well-Tounded  limbs;  faia  arms, 
le^,  and  thighs,  were  bs  decided  and  well-de< 
filled  as  those  ofa  jroBQ^mau.  The  niosl  sirik- 
ing  thing  aboat  him  was  his  cooateaaiiee :  it  had 
two  a}togctber  different  worlds  in  lis  eipressioo, 
^faieh  remained  distinct  eren  amid  jests  and 
Tsilleries,  on  which,  with  the  tree  lieartiaeBS  of 
a  soldiar,  he  was  alwafs  ready  to  listen  with 
any  one.  On  his  forehead,  eyes,  and  bis  nose, 
gods  might  dwell;  about  his  cbin  and  moaih, 
Tulgar  mortals  gilayed  their  game.  To  say  it  in 
a  word — ia  that  snperioTTeffioa  were  expressed 
not  only  beaaty  and  dimity,  am  also  b  deep  me- 
lanehoiy,  a  melancholy  which,  on  account  of  the 
dark  cenilean  bine  of  his  eyes,  I  might  almost 
call  a  s««  melancholy  {MttrtehotratMlk) :  for 
howerer  mildly  these  ey«a  wooU  often  smile, 
they  darkffiied  iberaselns  cAea  suddealy  into  a 
tone  of  anger  and  earnestness  truly  terrific.  'Tis 
welt  known,  indeed,  by  what  His  of  passion  he 
Dsed  t»  be  shaken.  When,  after  the  misfiwiuDes 
of  lBOS-7,  he  had  tbe  command  in  upper  Pome- 
lania,  he  was  literally  mad  with  patnotie  rage, 
and  used  to  cut  with  his  sabte  at  all  flies  sad 
Mack  spots  on  the  wait,  calling  ont,  'Napoleon!' 
Month  and  chin  gave  a  quila  opposite  expres- 
sion, tboHgh  in  the  mere  outward  lices  they 
w-ere  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  oihei  part  of 
the  coumienance-  Htre  tbe  eunoiuf  of  the  old 
hassar  was  all  col1e<^ted,  with  a  contioual  play 
of  the  moti  lively  expression,  often  reachinaf  up 
even  to  the  eyes,  and  had  something  in  it  of  the 
character  ofa  weasel  watching  for  its  prey. 

"  Here  also  t  saw  Schamboret,  whom  (he  oew 
turni>f  affairs  had  driven  out  of  Berlin  ;snd  along 
with  him  his  neTer-lo-be-forgolleQ  daughler,  in 
her  6ne  bold  sweep  of  aoble  fwlins  narivslied, 
the  Countess  Julia  of  Dohaa.  Her  husband, 
BurKgraf  Priedneh  of  Dohna,  now  geoeral-in- 
chief  of  the  Fomeranioa  division  of  the  Prussian 
army,  took  me  ia  hia  carriage  to  see  the  father 
and  tbe  daaahter.  From  thit  time  I  was  fre- 
quently in  tbeir  company,  and  often  did  we  go 
togsiher  into  tbe  neighbouring  woody  solitudes, 
where  we  felt  oursebes  more  free  1o  speak  of 
the  maaifold  woes  and  hopes  of  the  present. 
What  a  different  man  was  this  from  Biucher  I 
Ofa  slender  make,  aod  meagre  tatber  than  full- 
bodied,  he  had  in  his  gait  soroethiag  undecided 
and  nnsoldier-like,  and  stooped  a  little  besides. 
His  face  was  of  a  aoble  form,  and  marked  with 
tbe  features  of  calm  dignity.  His  blue  eye  was 
large,  open,  and  beautiful.  He  kept,  howerer, 
commonly,  as  it  were,  a  vizoi  OTcr  his  face,  eren 
his  eye  half  shut,  like  a  man  wbo  did  not  require 
to  be  huntmg  about  for  ideas,  but  was  habitually 
employed  in  brooding  over  those  already  ao 
quired.  Yet  was  there,  at  all  times,  a  restless 
march  and  marshalling  of  ideas  ia  that  clear 
head ;  only  he  had  learnt  tbe  art  of  hanging  a 
setni-ttaospareal  veil  over  his  tbouzbta  and  feel- 
ings; none  but  bis  intimate  friends  knew  how 
violently  it  boiled  wiibin.  But  with  all  this  self- 
command  and  set  r  restraint,  he  bad  in  his  coun- 
teaant»  00  painful  expresiioa  of  studied  reserre; 
on  the  contrary,  every  motion  marked  tbe  plain, 
honest,  intriligeat  man :  vou  did  not  lea  aoy 
padlooka  about  him.  Soca  was  the  man :  and 
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cieiy,  aod  knew  what  it  was  to  obey,  and  to  sub- 
mit of  tea  to  the  barsbeal  necessity.  His  position 
in  Prussia,  ia  spile  of  the  pationage  of  tbe  king, 
aod  tbe  friendship  of  many  of  the  nobles,  hM 
always  been  that  of  a  stranger,  of  an  envied 


bv  tbe  stranger,  and  to  the  French  spies  ever  an 
Object  of  special  suspicioo,  be  was  compelled,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  secretly  scheming 
and  preparing  the  greatest  and  boldest  plans  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  to  play,  in  appear- 
ance, a  secondsry  aod  a  subordinate  part :  to  be, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  a  Brutus.  Of  a  piece  with  this 
was  his  style  of  eonversstion;  slow  and  without 
observance  his  words  came  out;  but  this  slowly- 
drawn  4oae  gave  ulieraoce  to  the  boldest 
thooghiswitb  the  precision  and  the  pregnaocy 
of  a  proverb.  The  plaioest  truth  in  the  most 
simple  garb,  the  most  straightforward  courage 
with  the  most  cool  clearness— this  was  Scban^ 
horsL  He  belonged  to  the  few  who  believe  that 
when  iTUtb  and  tight  are  in  question,  one  should 
not  yield  to  the  greatest  dangers — no,  not  a  bajr- 
breadih.  Need  I  mention  further,  that  thii 
noble  man,  through  whose  hands,  as  the  secret 
director  of  all,  millions  were  daily  passing, 
□ever  allowed  the  filth  of  a  single  copper  penny 


eeru,  in  the  sense  ol 
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great  ancients:  he  died 


towards  its  sslvation.  When  he  stood  before 
us,  as  I  have  oAen  seen  him,  in  bis  meditative 
mood,  leaning  on  his  staff,  bis  head  inclined  to- 
wards the  ETOuad,  and  his  eye  half  closed,  with 
a  forehead,  however,  which  all  the  while  seem- 
ed tbe  livitig  incarnation  of  courage,  one  mi^bt 
have  taken  him  for  the  genius  of  dt'ath,  leaning 
the  sarcophagus  of  tbe  giory  of  Prussia,  ana 


It  is  a  irieMoie  to  bare  to  do  with  a  book 
fiill  of  such  vigorous  and  aubstantial  btstori- 
cat  portraits  as  these.  We  cannot  axtnet 
or  eren  point  to  everything  of  the  kind  that 
occurs  in  this  volume ;  but  there  is  one  which 
it  were  high  treason  to  omit,  tbe  portrait  of 
him  who  was  the  comer-stone  of  the  civil,  as 
Scharnhorst  was  of  tbe  military  leauitectioa 
of  Prussia  in  1813:  tbe  Baron  von  Stein. 
This  man  was  the  Mirabeau  (a«  great,  bat 
not  so  noisy)  of  Pruaiia'a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion. This  man  did  in  Berlin  what  tbe  Grac- 
chi talked  about  and  died  for  in  Borne;  ha 
proposed  and  carried  an  Agrarian  Law, 
(thoogh  himself  a  great  propnetor  and  aiisto* 
cnt),  and  schiered  that  for  Prawia,  monUy 
and  soi;tBlly,  which  the  greM  Ftcderiek'a  bat- 
tles, fifty  yean  before,  had  dooe  phjHCaJly 
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tnd  |eognpldc«Il]r.  Tlie  foUowio^  «xtncl 
descnbes  Amdt'a  iDtroductioa  to  his  future 
master,  at  Petersburg,  io  the  autunin  of  tS12. 

"  The  minister  received  me  id  ihe  most  friend- 
ly way.  Tliere  was  sometbiag  la  his  figure  and 
maQDer  that  impressed  me  strongly  witti  the 
feeliiis  tliat  I  had  seen  him  somewhere  before. 
I  could  not,  however,  at  first  etplain  to  myself 
the  origin  of  this  feeling;  and  it  was  only  aAe 
1  had  sat  for  some  time  opposite  him  at  the  lea 
table  ibat,  recoTerio^^from  the confaundiag  effect 
of  the  first  impression,  I  fett  a  li^bt  euddeoty 
break  on  the  mystery,  and  I  said  wiibio  myself, 
*  Fichte ! '  Yes,  truly,  there  was  a  striking  like- 
ness to  my  brave  old  philosoph'er  here:  ibe  tame 
figure,  short,  compact,  broad ;  the  same  fore- 
head, only  with  a  little  more  breadth,  and  slop- 
ing more  backward;  the  same  small,  keen, 
twinkling  eyes;  almost  the  same  nose,' only,  if 
possible,  more  powerful;  the  same  pithiness, 
cleamesa,  and  decision  in  his  words,  wnich  sped 
like  aa  arrow,  by  the  shortest  road,  and  with  the 
■peediest  flight,  Io  their  mark.  Nor  was  I  lon^ 
in  discovering  the  same  stem,  inexorable  spirit 
of  moral  severity  in  the  statesmao,  that  ao  strong- 
ly characterized  the  philosopher.  The  only  du- 
ference  was,  that  wbile  this  man  was  a  son  of 
■□  ancient  imperial-baronial  family  on  the  Rhine, 
Fichte's  father  was  a  poor  weaver  in  Lusalia; 
■od  while  this  baron  of  the  enmire  nes  continn- 
allv  pushing  imperiously  up  from  the  shadows 
and  clouds  of  the  Non  Ego,  towards  the  central 
Bgo,  that  pbiloaopher,  contrariwise,  continually 
■trove,  ana  strove  in  vaiti,  to  descend  from  the 
■nblime  throne  of  the  Ego,  into  the  cloudy  re- 
gion of  the  Noo  Ego,  seeking  anxiously  to  find 
aome  common  ground  which  might  conciliate 
the  opposite  poles  of  existence.  Such,  at  least, 
Vas  my  first  liasty  impression.  I  now  add  a  few 
worda  to  complete,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  oodtoe  of 


his  great  ai 
'■  I  had  01 


d  occaaion,  when  talking  above  of  Mar- 
shal BItkher,  to  say  that  there  were  two  worlds 
io  his  face.  Perhaps  the  same  observation  may 
apply  to  moat  faces  that  are  significant;  noi 
only  two,  but  three,  four,  or  more  worlds,  may 
dwell  in  <me  face,  and  war  strongly  with  one 
another.  Only  in  this  case,  when  there  are  to 
many  of  ihem,  the  word  morli  does  not  apply, 
and  we  can  only  talk  in  the  common  way  of  n 
conflict  of  inceoncileable  temperaments  and  pas- 
■iooa  in  the  aame  cotmteoance.  Now,  in  respect 
of  what  may  properly  be  called  two  worlds, 
Stein's  face  was  altogether  like  BlDcher's.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  there  reigned  almost 
alwavs  the  serene  and  shinine  god.  Hie  noble 
broad  forehead,  his  spirit-speaking  friendly  eyes, 
bi*  powerful  nose,  proclaimed  composure, 
profiiDdity,  and  command.  With  ibis  grand 
development,  the  under  part  of  the  face  was 
by  no  means  in  keeping.  The  mouth  was 
evidently  too  small,  and  roo  delicately  chiselled 
for  the  mass  and  breadth  it  had  to  support ;  tbe 
ebin,  alflo,  was  weak.  Here,  also,  as  I  hare  re- 
maned io  ibe  caae  ofBlticher,  common  mortals 
had  their  lodgment ;  here  anger  and  fits  of  the 
moat  vicdwl  puaioo  would  appear,  and  give 
themselves  a  free  rein ;  they  were,  however, 
man  terrible  than  dangerous,  and,  when  met 


with  flrmneas,  aooo  calmed.  But  ibis  ia  eectu» 
ly  troe,  that  when  the  under  pert  of  the  eomtte- 
nance  was  convulsed  with  rage,  and  the  liide 
mobile  moutb  poured  forth  furiotis  iovecDvc 
with  the  most  inconceivable  rapidity,  tbe  uppei 
part  d[  the  Uxm  remained  all  the  while  a  lair, 
eonny,  smiling  Olympus;  and  above,  in  ttK 
keen,  twinkling  eyes,  ihore  seemed  to  l>e  no 
lightning  to  scathe:  inaomnch,  that  the  aaae 
penon  who  ahmnk  in  tenor  ittaa  the  espKesoi 
of  the  month,  might  ^ther  ooniage  mm  look* 
lag  at  the  eye.  Apart  from  tbcee  riolent  pa> 
ozysms  of  moral  indignation,  the  perpetual  ei- 
presaiafi  of  Stein — that  which  tpoke  not  in  erny 
feature  only,  bat  in  every  word,  and  in  eTerr 

Cnre — was  ooeof  hooeeiy,  courage, and  piety. 
vas  a  man  essentially  made  to  comroand; 
a  bom  prince,  and  kin^ ;  a  man  who  had  nombet 
ONK  stamped  upon  his  every  deed.  It  was  im- 
iKMSible  for  him  to  play  a  subordiitale  part, 
where  ha  waa  not  allowed  to  lead,  he  was  doI 
inclined  te  act.  That  flexibility  and  adapialnlity, 
which  is  a  virtue  ui  many  men,  would  have 
been  a  vice  ia  him  ;  at  leaai,  diey  were  not  pan 
'  of  his  nature,  not  conaiatent  with  hisMmiglh.'' 


We  ctHnplete  this  Tiew  of  Stein'i  c:faaiac- 
ter  by  an  extract  from  a  necrolc^csl  notice 
of  the  great  Prussian  reformer,  ori^nally 
inserted  b;  Arndt  in  the  'Altgetneine  Zei- 
tung,' in  the  month  of  September,  1831,  three 
months  after  the  death  of  tbe  subject  of  it, 
and  now  reprinted  in  a  abort  appendix  to 
these  Memoirs. 

"  Ood  BOW  had  planted  a  fiery,  mighl]%  comra- 
geous  heart  in  his  bosnm,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  glance  lo  perceive  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  a 
bold,  unhesitating  understanding;  be  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  despatch,  enterprise,  and 
impetuosity.  He  was  compelled  by  an  inward 
necessity  of  his  nature  to  cast  aside  ereiy  ob- 
stacle that  stood  in  his  way;  todemidiah  mer- 
cilessly whatever  impeded  bis  [oogress :  ereat 
qualtiies  of  mind  certainlv,  but  also  not  a  little 
dangerous,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  by 
that  regard  for  proportion,  discipline  and  order, 
without  which  tbe  highest  talents  are  more 
powerful  ever  to  destroy  than  to  construct.  To 
tear  nothing,  to  do  wiihoui  delay,  to  create 
without  iatermisHion,  was  his  proper  element. 
Tbat  tbe  possessor  of  such  a  fiery  and  impetoaus 
character  should  not  have  often  erred,  shoold  not 
sometimes  have  overflowed  the  narrow  boonda 
of  mere  prudence,  were  more  than  human ;  but 
the  discipline  of  life  and  the  providence  of  God 
had  early  given  bis  mind  a  steady  direction 
towards  that  which  in  noble  and  good,  and  this 
direction  was  lo  society  the  surest  prvciicsl 
pledge  that  any  errors  occasioned  hy  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  temperament  would  soon  he  re- 
pair^. Accontrea  as  he  was  hy  Ihe  hands  of 
nature,  he  demanded  ihe  freest  siaee  for  ibe 
forthputiiog  of  his  activity ;  and  in  whatever  he 
did,  he  was  compelled  instinctively  to  take  tbe 
lead.  Thevnlgar  acts,  however,  by  which  men 
to  fitnations  of  infloence  and  command, 
I  not  hia.  He  was  impaiieni  of  resistance, 
and  when  anything  fixeibV  oppoaed  hia  ptans, 
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he  ms  alynjt  ilow  to  ptreem  tho  twcevitr  of 
yielding.  No  oeratn  wss  moie  eoMf  toused  b; 
coatraoictioD,  but  do  one  deliebted  more  in  a 
bard  fought  battle  of  [hough is  aod  words, 
whenever  he  foiiod  ao  adversary  whom  he 
deemed  worthy  of  his  powers,  m  sacb  intet' 
lectual  combatiag,  provided  only  the  eiroket 
^rere  eaergeiic  and  swift  >■  ligbtoiag,  he  wai 
quite  ID  his  elemeat.  Violnt  and  haiso  he  ofien 
'wai ;  towards  hypocrites  and  biavoei  pitilesaly 
aevere;  while  hy  ibe  abniptness  and  hluoinesi 
of  his  maaaer  be  would  somtiimea  Uoiateiitioa- 
ally  wouod  the  feelbgs  of  the  sensiiire.  From 
excess  of  pasaioo  he  was  not  free,  but  feelings  of 
malignity  and  revenge  his  noble  naitire  would 
Bcoia  i  ftnd  those  whom  a  rath  word 
pitate  jodgtneat  had  al  any  lime  oSeoded,  never 
waited  long  for  such  apology  and  reparation  as 
the  dictate  of  a  acrupulously  honourable  mind 
imposed  on  itself.  A*  his  whole  sympathies 
fvere  with  Germany  and  Prussia;  as  lie  lived 


aitogetber  ia  the  memory  of  what  had  been,  and 
the  nope  of  what  should  be,  glorioQs  in  faiber- 
land ;  as  for  this  one  idea  m  country  be  was 


ready  at  every  mnnent  to  give  up  his  snbstance 
and  to  cacriGce  his  life;  so  the  siioog  and  clear 
steel  {slahl)  of  his  whole  character  was  tem- 
pered throughout  to  a  true  Germati  [one.  In 
truth fhlnesa,  honesiy,  and  openness,  no  man  ever 
surpassed  him;  he  looked  straight  before  himj 
and  marched  directly  np  to  bis  object. 

"Thia  was  his  erml,  that  by  trmh,  simplicit]', 
and  honesty,  only,  all  ends  are  to  be  attained, 
Knd  tha.!  no  path  that  is  ia  any  part  crooked  can 
ever  bring  a  Diessing.  This  was  his  motto,  ■  Ea 
darf  nichls  gethan  werden  was  nicbt  getad  uod 
ofien  gethan  werden  kann;'  that  ia  to  say,  a  free 
way,  a  high  aim,  and  pure  means  lo  attain  (he 
«im.  Ana  this  is  the  man  do  whom  a  Bonp- 
rienn«  baa  had  the  impudence  to  throw  the 
suipicion  of  having  banded  himself  with  sneak- 
ing conspirators,  and  studied  the  base  arts  of 


'■  I  have  spoken  of  his  fire  and  iropetuositv,  I 
Trill  add  now  that  this  fiery  and  strong  one 
at  the  same  time  all  the  eiemenrs  of  mild 
end  maosuf  tude  in  his  composition ;  that  as  he 
was  a  roan  of  bravery,  so  he  was  also  a  man  of 
faith  ;  thatin  everything  terrestrial  and  human, 
he  cherished  a  deeply  tragicfeclingoriis  perish- 
able and  fleeling  nature.  Hence  he  was  in  his 
inmost  heart  humble  and  modest;  hence  beheld 
fast  the  faith  of  all  good  men  that  man  can  do 
nothing  without  God ;  that  God  governs  the 
world ;  that  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  of  mor- 
tal men  can  do  little  of  thsmselves ;  and  pos- 
sessed by  these  feelings,  the  flaiierer  and  the 
hypociite,  the  sophist,  the  e elf-conceited  person, 
the  boastful  self-seeker  of  every  description, 
however  great  their  lalents  might  be,  found  no 
favour  with  him.  Stein  waB,ia  truth,  a  firm  and 
decided  Christian;  he  believed  in  his  God  and 
his  Bedeemer,  and  built  all  his  hopes  on  the 
glorious  promises  laid  open  to  us  in  the  Gospel ; 
and  it  was  this  indwelling  principle  of  Cnrii- 
lianity  that  made  him  excellent  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  social  and  domestic  life ;  a  gratefnl  son, 
a  kind  husband  and  father,  a  faithful  friend;  in 
private  economy  strictly  moral,  in  his  civic  rela- 
tions active  and  indeutigable.     This  bleHed 


&iih  also  it  ww,  that  eoBttidlcd  ud  tenpond 
those  qualities  o[  his  tniiul  which  might  easily 
have  run  wild  into  a  spirit  of  untamable  ptide 
and  haughty  dehance ;  the  Gospel  of  Cnrisl 
soAeaed  the  almost  superhuman  sternness  of  his 
character,  and  mellowed  what  was  severe, 
giving  at  nice  a  iiobler  direction  and  a  gentlet 
movement  to  his  social  activity.  Lcng  may  tha 
memory  endure  of  this  German  uax,  freshly 
maj  his  virtues  bloom  in  these  earnest  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  we  may  know  both  how  to 
Dowhen  Fatherland  calls  us,  and  bow  to  suffer  I" 

So  be  it.  A  volume  might  be  written  an 
the  political  and  social  iafluenea  of  the  men 
of  1813,  on  what  Gorman;  is  now,  and  what 
it  is  destined  to  be  in  the  wwU.  Our  limits, 
however,  forbid  anything  lik«  disquisitioo ; 
and  we  can  only  refer  those  who  are  sot  yet 
Aimiliar  with  the  great  Qerman  doings  agamit 
Napoleoo,  lo  the  ninth  volume  of  Mr.  Alison's 
'  History  of  Europe,'  where  they  will  find  no 
lack  of  satisfactory  information.  We  la 
England,  for  reasons  obvious  enovgh,  know, 
for  the  general,  more  about  tbe  state  of  Spain 
in  1812,  than  of  Germanjr  in  1813;  but 
Spain' was  only'the  mine  which  being  explod- 
ed, isolated  Napoleon  from  behind ;  6ei^ 
many  was  tbe  field  in  which  the  decisive 
struggle  was  to  be  made.  In  tbe  fields  of 
Leipaig,  in  the  central  battle-arena  of  Europe 
and  nowhere  else.  Napoleon  could  be  over- 
thrown. As  for  the  Spanish  patriots,  their 
movement,  at  its  best,  was  but  a  ^tinted  bal- 
lad ;  the  rising  of  Dentachlaod  wm  a  gnnd 
epos. 


AsT.  XI. — Monographit  dt  la  Prttat  Par- 
itianTie,  (Monograph  of  the  Pariiiaa 
Pren).     By  M.  db  Balzac.    Paris.     181X 

With  whom  is  M  de  Balzac  angry  1'  ex- 
claimed Jules  Jsnin,  on  reading  this  odd  pro- 
duction, and  forthwith  seized  his  critical  pen, 
to  show  that  Balzac  it  the  tsmat  imgratebl  of 
Buthotg.  For  ten  years,  it  would  seem,  Ihii 
Balzac  plodded  his  weary  way,  under  thena- 
noticed  pseudonyme  of  Saint  Anbin,  one  All- 
ure following  another,  until,  by  chance,  the 
'Enfant  Maudit,'  in  the  pages  of  a  Beview, 
attracted  general  attention:  the  oewqwpeti 
raised,  the  masque  fell,  and  tbe  name  of 
talzac  became  known  to  fame.  Tlus  ia  J^ 
Din's  grotind  for  a  charge  of  bitter  ingratitude 
against  Balzac.  But  with  due  respect  to  M. 
Jsnin,  we  cannot  in  this  discover  tbe  extant 
of  obligation,  averted  by  tbe  cbampioa  of  the 
press.  Ten  long  years  of  persevering  toil, 
tea  years  of  uncbeered,  luunariced  exertion, 
would  have  broken  dovn  many  a  imd  of  lea 
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MK^nta  will :  ttid  wbm  tt  iMt,  the  pabtic  it 
■tnidc  by  one  of  tboae  dlea  which  glide  into 
the  traditions  of  a  people,  the  press,  following 
the  movemeDt  of  admiratioD,  turns  suddt^oly 
FDnnd,  Bod  affects  the  right,  &rst  to  talce  the 
hitherto  negUcted  noreliat  under  ita  own  au- 
peme  protection,  and  than  on  the  firat  ahow 
<A  difference  between  them,  to  charge  him 
with  hue  ingratitude  to  hii  seltelected  pro- 
tector ! 

WeareneverthekisiDclined  to  echoJaDin' 
question.  We  have  failed  to  diKover  with 
whom  exacti;  Balzac  Is  angry.  Hia  object  in 
hit  brochnre  would  seem  to  be  to  describe  in  no 
very  poetic  temtt  the  machineiy  of  the  Pari* 
press,  and  so  to  strip  it  of  the  effect  produced 
by  mystew.  His  EDoliTe  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
JaoJD,  in  his  Intter  feuilletoo,  seta  it  down  as 
compoundt>d  of  enormous  self-conceit,  jeal- 
ouay  of  writers  who  bare  become  more  pop- 
olar  than  hinuetf,  and  hatred  of  critics  who 
have  contributed  to  make  them  so.  He 
than  hiniB,  too,  that  Balzac's  lailure  in  a 
nal  he  started  for  himself  has  had  not  a 
to  do  with  it.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  Balzac 
had  no  motive.  He  may  have  been  actuated 
simply  by  whim.  Without  at  any  rate  fur- 
ther troubling  ourselves  as  to  the  author's  mo- 
rive,  or  the  critic's  wrath,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  follow  M.  de  Balzac,  supplying  facts  where 
be  deals  but  in  allusions,  and  giving  names 
which,  fimriliar  to  the  Parisian  public,  would 
not  be  essily  recognizable  on  this  side  the 
channel,  through  the  delicate  take-for-granled 
touches  of  the  celebrated  novelist. 

The  '  Monographic'  is  a  paper  supplied  to 
a  work  in  course  of  publication,  entitled,  '  La 
grande  Vtlle:  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,' 
in  which  are  associated  several  celebrated 
name*.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  Oavami, 
t  Dsasterly  caricaturist,  and  other  artists  of  ex- 
traordinary talent 

M.  de  Balzac's  paper  is  preceded  by  a  syn- 
optical table,  maricing  every  shade  of  the 
order  '  Oendelettre :'  the  bint  of  which  natne 
he  profeste*  to  have  btsrowed  from  'Gen- 
darme,' implying  that  he  respects  one  as  much 
aa  the  other :  which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a 
dull  joke.  He  divides  his  order  into  two 
apeciea — the  publicist  and  the  critic ;  and 
iiom  these  be  traces  several  supposed  kinds, 
aa  if  be  were  a  Guvier,  dealing  with  some 
aewlydiacovered  races  of  animals.  For 
these  be  invents  names  arbitrarily,  which, 
they  do  not  cany  with  them  any  verj-  striking 
sense  or  humour,  we  spare  our  readers  the 
trouble  of  spelling  over. 

M.  de  Bainc  tells  ua,  that  when  the  di- 
leetor  of  the  journal  is  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  editw,  and  responaible  raoprietOT, 
faa  is  the  petam  with  whom  each  cabinet 
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deals :  white,  «t  the  suae  time,  1h«  aeovt 
influence  which  absolutely  regalatea  tbe  joor- 
nal  may  be  that  of  an  scircss,  or  a  le^imate 
wife.  To  furnish  tbe  key  to  tbe  first  allusion 
woold  be  to  deal  in  a  piece  of  unnecessaty 
scandal ;  but  all  the  world  will  easily  recog- 
nise in  the  aecood,  Madame  de  Gir^din,  tbe 
Vicomte  Launay  of '  La  Pre«e  f  for  Mu^nw 
Uudevant  is  not  tbe  only  lady  who  write* 
under  a  masculine  name. 

Balzac  next  proceeds  to  tbe  second  variety 
of  the  same  species,  which  he  calls  the  teoor, 
or,  to  drop  Itie  metaphorical  name,  the  editor, 
nmply.  With  him  he  thua  deals:  "Attbia 
trade  it  ia  difficult  for  a  man  not  to  pexvot 
his  mind  and  sink  into  mediocrity.  Because 
there  are  but  [wo  moulds,  into  which  are  cast 
the  leading  articles:  the  oppoulion  moold, 
and  tbe  ministerial  mould.  There  ia  a  third, 
but  it  is  rarely  used.  Let  the  government 
act  as  it  will,  the  writer  of  tbe  oppoaitsosi 
leaders  ravat  blame,  leold,  and  adviae.  The 
ministerial  writer  is  equally  bound  to  defend. 
The  one  is  a  constant  negative — the  other  a 
constant  affirmative."  This  is  no  doubt  true 
enough,  and  there  was  no  particular  neceastty 
to  announce  it  aa  a  discovery.  Balzac  is  bet- 
ter where  he  describes  the  part  played  by 
the  public. 

At  each  event  the  subscriber  goes  asleep, 
saying  to  himself  "  I  will  see  to-morrow 
what  says  my  journal  upon  the  subject."  But 
thi^re  being  facts  for  the  public  which  cannot 
be  told,  and  a  neceswly  for  twisting  and  dia- 
totting  tboee  which  can,  the  satirist's  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  press  is  by  no  means  the 
master  of  that  *  liberty  '  which  it  is  supposed 
to  enjoy.  To  its  sfaame,  says  Balzac,  it  is 
only  '  free '  against  weak  and  Isolated  claoea. 
And  then  we  have  told,  by  an  exquiaitely  hu- 
mourous pencil,  what  M.  de  Balzac's  pea  hes- 
itates to  give  :  M.  Thiers  commanding  bat- 
teries which  are  easily  recc^isable,  as  the 
'SiMe,'  '  Courier  Francais,' and  '  Constitn- 
tionnel.' 

Balzac  gives  a  pleasant  example  of  the 
machinery  by  which  tbe  public  mind  is  kept 
irritated  against  England.  In  a  dead  calm  of 
the  political  ocean,  this  news  errivea  fran 
AusbuTg  (Ausburg  being  for  journal iam.  what 
Nurembei^  Is  for  children,  a  factory  of  play* 
things) : 

"  Od  dit  that  ibe  EDgtish  legation  gare  a  din- 
ner to  Lord  Willgoud,  on  hia  way  to  Galncho 
(Br^l),  at  which  assisted  all  the  corps  diploma- 
tique, except  the  French  CoosuL  Such  an  omI»- 
sion,  nndet  present  circumstances,  is  not  witbooi 
meaning." 

Upon  this  piece  of  nemtbe  opposition  p*f  en 
laah  theniAlves  into  well-acltd  indignataoa, 
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imnnt  tbtt  tbm  'm  ma  Mcfa 
Willgoud,  and  bo  toch  place  u  Gahidio ; 
and  here  the  reader  ia  preaenUd  with  admii*- 
ble  imitatiou  of  all  the  leading  nurmIi,  done 
wUh  real  wit.  Bdaac  adds  to  bi«  own  latin- 
cal  remariu  on  thia  part  of  hia  aubject,  Ibe 
following  yery  ■mmiiig  commantaiy :  "  One 
phraae  oombiiud  that,  after  three  forma,  mil- 
ficea  to  enable  the  majority  of  the  French 
every  meniing  to  fcotn  an  opinion  upoa  all 
poaaible  aventa.  After  the  ttiumph  of  July, 
aa  old  tenor  acknowledged  tbat  for  twelve 
veara  be  never  wrote  but  the  nine  article. 
i'bia  frank  fellow  ia  dead."  We  believe  the 
nutbor  of  tbia  wbimaical  confeanon  was  M. 
Cbatelaio,  editor  of  tbe  '  Coarier  FVanQaia,' 
an  extreme  libetal. 

In  hie  parody  of  tbe  <  Debata,'  Balnc  adds, 
in  B  parentbeaia  to  each  bigh-flowo  pa«age — 
'  (price  5000  franci  per  raootb),' — tbe  aup- 
pcMed  '  Mibvention'  paid  to  H.  Bertin  by  the 
sovemEnent.  Tbe  miniaterialista  do  not, 
however,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  corruption, 
for  tbe  fiuritana  (^  the  apposition,  who  can- 
not  acc«pt  &voun  for  tbeotaulve*,  baraaa  the 
govemioent  with  demandi  for  place*  for  their 
relatives.  Tbe  family  Barrot,  according  to 
BaLcac,  enjoy  amc^  them  130,000  ^nca  of 
governmeot  pay  [  Before  we  leave  the  'pub- 
liciat'  division,  We  muat  aey,  that  the  attacka 
are  made  ftr  loo  iadiacrimiaately ;  tbat  tbe 
editorial  talenta  are  rated  obviouily  too  low ; 
and  that  the  whole  division  on  tbe  ayatem  of 
reporting  the  debates  in  the  Chambeia  ('  Lea 
Camarilliatea'},  ia  a  violent  exagger^ion. 
There  ia  an  amusing  page  upon  what 
-  the  French  call '  canard/ (ducks),  which  ap- 

Sear  to  be  the  very  poetry  of  penny -a-Iining. 
fapoleon  had  pensiooed  a  man,  who  for  five 
yeara  published  in  the  '  Monileur,'  fictitioua 
bulletina  of  a  war  of  the  ^J^Aana  againit  the 
English  i  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and 
Nutoleon,  instead  of  punishing  the  fellow,  is 
aud  to  have  increaaed  his  penuoo— the  cheat 
'  £tait  ae  bien  concue  dan«  les  int^rets  de 
NapoUoD.'  These  bulletins  were  '  canards. 
The  story  of  Gaspard  Hauser  was  a  '  caoard ;' 
an  was  tbat  of  Clara  Wendell,  and  the  brigaud 
S<^nibry.  As  M.  de  Balsar  does  not  give 
names,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  state,  that 
the  makers  of  these  '  canards'  were  authors  of 
repute,  M.  Uery  and  M.  Nestor  Roqueplan. 
M.  Etienne,  of  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  was, 
under  tbe  restoration,  a  lamous  inventor  of 
'  canards.'  (He  seems  meditating  one  at  p. 
145 !)  His  line  lay  in  the  rabrication  of  re- 
fusals by  priests  of  therigbtaofburial,  and  of 
persemtioni  of  liberal '  cur^,'  But  be  waa 
obliged  to  give  these  up,  for  truth  overtook 

In  the  divinon  on  the  critics,  M.  de  Balzac 
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bounds  to  bia  anger  with  them,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  n^ect  with  which  they  treat 
worka  deserving  of  Mention,  while  they  re- 
serve their  ezduUve  and  fulaome  notice  for 
trashy  vandeviUea.  He  assigns  for  these  de- 
pading  prefeiencea  the  moat  degraded  nxH 
lively  contnating  tbe  pleaaarable  'qnid  pro 
quo'  of  theatrea,  with  tbe  cold  comfort  of  li- 
braries and  booksellers.  And  be  goes  ao  far 
as  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  critica,  in 
this  respect,  bos  caused  of  lale  years  a  sensi- 
ble diminution  in  tbe  sale  of  good  booka  of 
eve^  claaa.  Upcn  Janin  he  deals  the  sever- 
est ridicule,  by  an  admitable  mimicry  of  tbat 
writer's  torrent  of  volubility  on  eveiy  kind  of 
subject,  while  he  never  once  touches  the  sin- 
gle special  subject,  which  be  pretends  to  be 
treatmg.  Of  this  redoubtable  feuilletoniat, 
he  also  takes  another  occasion  to  mention  (the 
allusion,  at  p.  170,  is  plainly  levelled  at 
Janin),  that  what  he  thmka  the  moat  emi- 
nently droll  thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
very  highest  taste,  is  to  be  shaking  bands 
with  you,  and  passing  for  your  Aieod,  when 
he  is  all  tbe  while  stinging  you  with  tbe 
poisoned  needles  of  his  feuillelons.  If,  in- 
deed, be  has  happened  to  praise  you  ia  a 
Paris  journal,  you  are  then  quite  aure,  tbat  in 
some  London  journal '  he  has  '  assassinated* 
you.  M.  de  Balzac  fails  to  add,  which  par> 
tioular  London  journal  it  is  tbat  is  honoured 
by  Jules  Janin's  coathbutions. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  tbe  paper  there 
are  some  remarks  on  the  professed  aealers  in 
ban  mots  and  witty  sayings,  uninspired  by 
whose  gaiety  and  mirtbfulness,  Balzac  can 
only  heave  a  sigh.  'H^as,  la  Fiance  eat 
coloasale  jusque  dans  ses  peliteases,  jusque 
dans  ses  vices,  jusque  dans  ses  fautes !  Yet 
at  the  Charivari, '  le  Matador  des  petita  jour- 
□aux,'  he  finds  himself  relax  a  little,  l^ree 
thousand  aubacribers,  he  says,  support  this 
'df'lit  perp^uel,'  and  headmttsits  exbauaileaa 
flow  of  wit  and  humour.  Tbe  writers  in  thi| 
claaq  of  journals  be  collects  under  the  term  '  le 
pecheur  h  laligoe  :'  because  the  wits,  like  the 
fishermen,  live  by  their  'line.'  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  trade,  Balzac  adds,  is  tbat 
the  most  vigorous  mind,  once  engaged  in  it, 
is  soMt  incapable  of  the  sentiment  of  anything 
great  Making  everything  little  in  mockery, 
it  finds  in  time,  as  &r  as  itself  is  concerned, 
eveiything  little  in  reality. 

The  conclusion  will  probably  interest  our 
readen,  by  the  comparison  introduced  be- 
tween the  press  of  Paris  and  London : 

<*  The  press  of  LondoD  has  not  upon  the  world 
tbe  same  action  as  thai  of  Paris:  it  is  in  soma 
degree  eoofiaed  to  England,  which  carriaa  its 
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afolun  into  omf^amg:  mah  tgotimu  martu 
being  called  pacnotiam,  foi  ^what  ia  patiiDiirai, 
but  ihe  egoUsm  of  a  whole  country  ?  Thus 
oij^ht  [0  be  observed  the  wide  diSereoce  which 
exiBiB  between  English  joamalists  and  Preoch 
Jonmalista.  An  Eagltsh  joumaliBt  Is  an  Eng- 
liahmaD  firat,  a  joarnalist  after.  The  FreDcii 
joarDalietia  above  all  ibiDRa  a  joonialiat.  Thtia 
the  Eagliah  joumalisi  would  never  commi'  ~'  ~ 
&ult  of  publishing  cabinet  secreta,  IT  such 
calculated  lo  mar  a  public  advantage ;  while  for 
sake  of  a  few  Bubscribera,  a  French  journal 
would  blab  anfthing.  Abd-el-Kader  said  his 
beat  spies  were  the  French  jooraals.  Yeslerday 
a  paper  advocated  the  prior  right  of  Englattd  to 
the  Harqueaaa;  aud  that  paper  calls  itself  the 
National.  Betweeo  [hechoDCeBoranoTerihrow 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press  Napoleoi 
hesitate." 

Here  M.  de  Balzac  folia  into  the  spirit  of 
exaggeration,  of  which  he  accuses  the  press ; 
and  indeed  it  must  be  said  of  the  whole  ex- 
poflf,  that  it  is  rather  curious  than  edifying. 

But  we  catinot  leave  it  without  a  more  ex- 
plicit menlion  of  the  wood-cut  illuatnfions. 
These  have  a  genius  in  them,  which  in  the 
paper  itself  is  certainly  not  discoverable. 
The  likenesses  of  the  various  editors  and  writ- 
ers are  caught  in  the  roost  perfect  roanner  of 
this  department  of  the  art.  No  names  are 
given,  no  clues  are  given ;  but  the  brethren  of 
the  press  will  recognize  each  other.  There 
never  was  stich  hitting  'between  wind  and 
water  !'  Observe  fbe  agitated  frenzy  of  M. 
Kerre  Leroux  (p.  165),  with  divorce,  disso- 
lution, disruption,  George  Sandism,  in  every 
part  of  his  aspect  and  attire;  hair,  nose, 
mouth,  and  dressing-gown  j  to  say  nothing  of 
the  awful  chasm  which  yawns  between  the 
waistcoat  and  the  portion  of  dress  which  may 
not  be  named.  Contrast  it  with  the  sleek 
iatis&ction  of  M.  Hvppolite  Lucas,  who  in 
the  garb  of  an  '  epicier'  is  mildly  serving  out 
inexhaustible  lees  of  sugar  ;  a  tfaing  he  is  cur- 
rently said  to  do  to  every  author  excepting 
M.  de  Balzac.  Turn  from  the  stolid,  inno- 
cent-looking, antediluvian  figure  (p.  178), 
which  does  nothing  but  praise  the  past  (M. 
Oustave  I'lanche),  to  the  snarling,  snapping, 
bearded  poodle  (p.  1S5  :  significant  tailpiece 
to  a  parody  on  Jsnin's  '  Feuilletons'),*  which 
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*  Tbe  CMiclasioii  oT  JaDin's  eritieism  of  this 
■  McMgiaphi^'  in  tbe  ■  Journal  des  D^bats'  of  a 
fewdayi  fiDce,  i»  so  eitremelr  chumcleriBtic  of  the 
writer,  and  contains  each  a  pithy  summary  of  the 
abasive  jihniaes  ased  ogninst  the  press  by  Balzac, 
that  we  shall  eontcibnle  not  a  little  lo  the  reader's 
uniuemmt,  by  Appending  it  here.  Traoilation  ii, 
of  course,  quite  ont  of  the  qneation.  It  contains,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  allusion  to  Balzac's  own  eiperimEiil 
in  joumBlLsm  to  which  reference  has  been  made  : — 
"Ehqnoil  cet  homme.aquinoni  avons reconnn tant 
d'eaprit  it  lanl  de  lepriset  difll^renle«,vit  do  jonnial,  el 


only  bitea  and  walki  on  id  hisd  l^a.     Then 

contamplate  'daoa  rinteriear'  (p.  173)  Uw 
gentleman  extended,  amdldag  on  the  aoft,  and 
the  Toung  lady  in  easy  diababille  in  poaacssioo 
of  tbe  be«rtb-rug;  tbe  young  lady  reading 
the  book  aloud,  concerning  which  tbe  gat- 
tleman  (whom  hit  frienda  will  fecogniu) 
means  to  be  terribly  moral,  and  to  cry  ftom 
tbe  rooA  of  tbe  houaei^  *Oil  alloos  notui' 
Otbera  of  tbeae  inimitable  piece*  of  grapbic 
humour  we  bare  noticed  befcre,  but  a  wbote 
article  might  be  written  upon  them.  What  a 
fine  aatire  it  that  fp.  192),  where  tbe  Rhine, 
a  jovial  old  reeay  deity,  ii  in  an  np-lifted 
state  of  exaggerated  admiration  at  the  great 
man,  who  hu  come  all  the  way  from  F^rii, 
not  to  see  the  good  old  river,  but  that  the  good 
old  river  may  see  him  I  Wonderful  and  im- 
penetrable is  the  collection  (p.  137)  of  bead*, 
cotMtituting  the  readers  of  a  large  circulation, 
'une  maase.'  Of  UKither  style  ii  the  iwbt^ 
riouB  abatraetion  of  the  old  scholar  (p.  171), 
which  may  not  impoaaibly  be  thou(^  aome- 
wbet  afecting.  As  for  the  very  elegant 
sketch  (p.  207X  in  which  Qearge  Sand  so 
aflidily  receives  Lamennsia,  we  defy  that 
lady's  admirers  (of  whom,  with  due  merva> 
ticHi,  wa  profeH  ourselves),  to  be  other  than 
grateful  and  contented  therewith.  And,  to 
conclude,  for  the  very  whimsical  parley  on 
the  clonng  page,  between  the  press  (a  very 
excited  and  unreasonable  old  wooiaa),  and 
M.  de  Balzac  himself  (a  qniet,   reasonsble^ 


mfaie  d'nne  fonle  da  jonniaiil )  il  n'cdt  janiBii  rfca 
saDsle  journal;  il  a  eI6  dircelcw-Tidactear-«n-clier- 
Etrant  -  tenor  •  maiire  •  Jacqucs-camaiilliste-preBiier- 
Paris-Fsit-  Paris-  fai$eu  T-d'articles-de-lblld-iiMitT&JBe' 
qnes-Diarcband-de-canards  -  eamaiilliste  -  homme-po- 
lltique-atlaeUi-anache-detwdl£-palitiqne-&  brc^ 
eboraa-iiainphUlaira-traduettnir-critiqsa  bload-siaitd 
critique  •  euphoiste  -  prosaMur-farceur-aaiTersitBirc- 
mond  ain-thu  rife  mire-eie  cnteur-  bravo-gueriIIcn>-pi- 
chcur  a  la  ligne-blagueur,  et  mf  me,  ce  qui  ert  plus 
grave,  banqaier  d'un  jaumal  dont  il  etait  sinii  le 
eeul,  unique  et  perpetuel-gendelelti:e ;  ce  jODtaal  ti 
biea  ailnuoisCre,  si  admirablement  redige,  si  habile- 
meotcoadiiil,  si  admirablement  icril,  ctiiintepariiii 
■i  grand  nom,  n'ai  pas  yica  six  mois  j  et  mainteoant 
ce  joumaliste,  le  plus  impuissant,  le  plus  maladroit 
et  le  plus  denigrant  des  joumalistes,  Tieadnit,  de 
gaiti  de  ctBur,  accatder  de  tea  iujiues  c«nx  doat  il 
n'a  pas  pu  se  maiQteair  le  contrcre ;  il  ponrrait  leui 
dire  impunement :  Voub  ^tea  lous  des  voleors,  dea 
menteura,  des  imb^cillef,  des  nnivFrsilaires,  de«  far- 
cnrs,  dee  marquis  de  Tuffi^res  et  dea  blagnom ; 
vons  tie*  laid*,  voits  Ateg  vieui,  vma  iiuM  nai 
peignes,  voul  avez  de  faux  lonpets,  voui  tttt  de* 
Bohemiens,  Toas  ^tes  d'ignoUo  bourgeois  i  il  pour- 
rait  le*  denancer  dani  leurs  travanx  passes,  dans 
lenra  trsTaux  a  venir,  dans  leor  position  laasente : 
et  le  pamphlet  de  cet  honme  passeniit  tana  ezamco, 
■aos  critique,  saa*  reponse  I  Veritablement  la  chose 
seiait  trap  facile  et  trap  commode;  k  ce  compte-U  ce 
serait  pousser  trop  luinles  privileges  da  gtmUUttrw, — 
rimatogw,— /aitear  d*  tarlinu — gatrubra  •(  «<;a- 
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little  man),  vt  cannot  fatit  think  that  tbe 
editor  or  critic  who  baa  felt  himaelf  moit 
deeply  insulted  and  aggrieved  tbroogh  the 
other  aeTcaly-nine  pages  of  tbia  curioui  pro- 
duction, will,  when  he  anlTea  at  that  eightieth 
page,  lay  it  down  whh  a  buiat  of  good-hu' 
moured  langbter. 


Akx.  XQ-^/tunu  JItoetir't  Sammtlieht 
Weriu.  (Hoeier'a  CoUected  Woriu). 
Berlin.     1843. 

TsB  moM  revered  name  in  Germany,  at  pre* 
sent,  is  perhepa  tbatof  JualuiMoeier.  Some 
time  back  it  was  merely  the  choice  apirita 
who  piized  him,  eapecially  Qothe,  '  who 
owned  the  great  influence  tliat  Moeaer'i  writ- 
ings had  (H)  his  character,  and  who  in  all 
his  points  conndered  how  Moessr  would  have 
thought.'  Now,  it  is  not  merely  such  men 
as  Gothe  who  pay  their  tribute  at  the  shrine 
of  Moeaer,  but  every  German  who  takes  pen 
in  hand,  and  all  that  larger  class  which  takes 
pride  in  their  fiUb«land.  Germany  basgreat- 
er  poets,  bistorians^  atatesman,  and  legists, 
than  Moeaer,  bat  none  who  united  all  these 
characters,  and  wbo  watched,  like  him,  over 
(he  cradle  of  German  language,  history,  poet- 
ry, and  freedom. 

Justus  Moeser  was  bom  in  1720,  at  Oana- 
bruck.  His  father  was  premdent  of  the  Con- 
sistory. Justus  grew  up  into  a  fine  youth, 
upwards  of  six.  feet  high,  which  so  alarmed 
his  father — the  King  of  Prussia  then  seizing 
per  force  all  fine  tall  men  to  serve  in  his  ar- 
mies— that  he  sent  the  youth  dS  to  study  the 
law  at  Jena  and  Gottingen.  In  good  time  he 
returned,  became  secretary  of  the  equestrian 
order  in  1712,  was  made  advocatus  patriffi  in 
17*7,  and  in  1762,  justiciary.  What,  how- 
ever, had  most  influence  upcm  Moeaer,  was 
his  connection  with  England.  The  indepen- 
dent diocese  of  Osnabruck  was  decreed  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  be-  governed  al- 
ternately b;  Cathohc  and  by  Protestant  bish- 
ops. AAer  the  seven  years'  war,  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Protestant  party  ;  and  these,  to  en- 
sure themselves  a  long  reign,  elected  as  bish- 
op the  Duke  of  York,  then  seven  months 
old.  Justus  Moeser  was  at  that  time  the 
great  notability  of  the  diocese,  being  chief 
councillor  of  the  chapter  of  the  equestrian 
order  and  of  the  burgesses  :  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  England,  to  consult  with 


George  the  Tliiid  about  the  gonmmait  of 
Onabmck.  In  London  Moeaei  imbibed  all 
those  ideas  of  govenunent,  of  constitution^ 
freedom,  of  commercial  activity  and  econo- 
my, so  much  in  advance  of  aught  that  Get^ 
manv  then  produced. 

The  custom  of  forming,  or  descrying,  or 
supposing  English  and  French  parties,  in 
countries  well  entitled  to  have  but  one  great 
national  party,  a>  Germany  and  Spain  fiir  ex- 
ample, is  highly  to  be  deprecated ;  not  only 
as  it  afitads  iust  cause  lor  disaeooon  in  the 
country,  but  that  it  mingles  us  with  forngn 
party  spirit,  and  provokea  against  us  a  nation- 
al hatred,  which  we  by  no  means  deserve. 
But  the  French  party,  or  the  sect,  wUch 
boldly  proposed  to  aacrifioe  German  thought, 
religion,  poetry,  and  even  language,  to  those 
of  France,  was  introduced  by  so  high  an  au- 
thority, that  an  English  party  was  required  to 
combat  it.  Frederick  the  Great  stood  forth 
the  Champion  of  French  literature,  language, 
and  ideas.  Eager  to  promote  bis  young 
country  at  once  to  (he  refinement  and  civili^ 
satioo  of  an  old  one,  Frederick  could  not  wait 
for  the  development  of  a  German  literature 
or  philosophy.  He  consequently  vilipended 
everything  nati<»ial,  except  the  living  mate- 
rial of  bis  grenadier  companies.  Justus 
Moeser  was  among  the  fint  wbo  took  up  the 
national  cause  and  tongue  of  Germany 
gainst  Frederick,  in  his  essay  on  German 
language  and  literature.  The  same  feeling 
prompted  him  to  answer  Bouanau'i '  Vicaire 
Savoyard,'  and  defend  religion  against  the 
influence  of  French  ideas.  From  that  time 
German  nationality  was  his  great  object. 
Whether  he  wrote  in  favour  of  a  constitution- 
al and  representative  system,  or  whether  he 
imitated  English  critics  in  collecting  and 
praising  and  bringiog  into  fashion  the  old  Ger- 
man ballads,  be  was  actuated  by  the  one  grand 
Iden  of  Touung  his  countrymen  to  imitate 
none  but  themselves  j  or,  at  least,  if  models 
were  necessary,  to  seek  those  models  in  Teu- 
tonic countries,  such  as  England.  Moeser 
was  the  very  father  of  Teutonism,  which  is 
alone  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  immense 
reverence  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  present 
general  ioo. 

Moeser  has  been  compared,  by  German 
writers,  to  Franklin.  We  cannot  acknow- 
ledge the  resemblance.  To  the  serious,  prac- 
tice, yet  simple  wisdom,  which  distio^ished 
both,  Moeser  added  those  refined  qualities  of 
twte  and  feeling,  which  Franklm  wanted. 
Though  Moeser  was  attached  to  liberty,  he 
had  still  in  him  the  spirit  of  the  old  feudal 
gentleman,  rather  than  that  of  the  modem 
democrat.  Franklin's  ideas  amalgamated 
with  the  French ;  Moeser's  w««  in  all  i 
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fcrdgntottein.  It  midd  bo  u  eyf  to  find 
■  siinililude  between  Uouer  and  &caa. 
Too  bnned,  and  loo  ranch  aunk  in  a^n,  to 
tifta  of  himaelf  new  pMtba  in  taste,  in  writ- 
ing, in  policy,  or  tbt  fi>e  arte,  Mocaw  pointed 
out  the  way  to  otben  in  wliich  they  n 
much.  Denouneisg  Frederick  aid  Roi 
ha  pointed  out  and  cleared  the  path  in  which 
Gennan  philoaopbpn  and  poeta  ibould  wtik  ; 
and  Cristhe  himaelf  hai  loudly  acknowledged 
thU  debt  BacoD  did  tbia  fin'  philosophy 
Moeaer  led  the  way  to  hiatorical  research,  h 
legal  reform,  to  natianal  poeay,  to  national 
art,  and,  at  ftr  aa  in  inn  lay,  to  conatitutic 
freedom. 

The  moat  imporlatit  work  of  Hoeaer' 
certainly  hie  hiatoiy  of  Onabnick.  He 
takei  fail  native  dioceae,  and  pw  the  biatory 
of  it,  not  as  a  little  k)cal,  iacdated  apot,  but  as 
a  piece  and  a  aaraple  of  Gerraanv,  conlaiaing 
a  portion  of  the  OeriinD  race.  The  woric  is 
accordingly  a  hiatory  of  the  laws,  manuera, 
political  and  municipal  organitation,  of  the 
North  Oenoana  j  important  in  itaelf,  from  its 
establiahmmt  of  many  new  truths,  and  equal- 
ly important  from  its  haTtog  opened  the  path 
wherein  the  Bicbhoma,  Gnmms,  and  Savig- 
nya  were  to  follow.  It  was  bis  acientific  study 
(X  the  early  freedom  of  his  couutrymea,  and 
its  identity  with  thoae  principles  that  bad 

Srevaiied  in  England,  and  which  grew  up 
lere  into  a  constitutional  lyBteni,  miich  led 
Moeaer  to  undertake  at  home  the  preaching 
and  the  defence  of  liberaliam.  Welcker 
reroarka,  that  the  censors  of  the  present  Ger- 
man age  would  infallibly  erase  and  diasUow 
the  greater  part  of  Mover's  esaays,  which  at 
that  time,  more  than  half  a  century  back, 
were  not  looked  upon  as  treason,  even  by 
despotic  governments.  It  is  principally  these 
tendencies  and  writings  of  Moeaer,  which 
render  him  so  revered,  at  the  present  day,  aa 
the  founder  of  German  libeialism. 

The  unity  of  Germany  was  another  great 
wish  and  idea,  in  which  Moeaer  anticipated 
the  present  age.  The  foundations  of  freedom 
be  proposRd  to  lay  in  free  burghers  and  small 
landed  proprietors,  repreaented  in  state  a»- 
sembliea.  But  over  these  he  proposed  a 
German  senate,  far  more  free  and  open  than 
the  Diet,  which  represents  merely  Gennan 
^vemments.  All  the  higher  noblesse  would 
have  bad  the  right  of  entering  this  aaembly. 
Such  an  aristocratic  body,  which  would 
have  been  in  some  respects  the  application 
<^  the  Venetian  constitution  to  the  German 
empire,  would  have  been  a  strange  experi- 
ment. It  would  have  greatly  clubed  with 
the  ideas  then  germinating  in  Prance.  But 
bad  luch  existed,  it  would  certainly  have 
^oduced   German  unity  of  reaiatance   in 


ITtt,  add  nigbt  l«n  altM«d  Ow   wbole 
conrae  of  Jbrtmie  of  tbe  ¥Veneh  RevolatioD. 

We  did  aol,  howevw,  take  up  Hoewr's 
coUeeted  WOri»  far  tbe  porpoae  of  diecvsaing 
bis  gcoetal  ayatem  of  politics,  «-  im  great 
laboun  in  lustorical  reaearcb.  These  are  anf- 
fieiently  known ;  or,  at  any  nte,  woald  re- 
quire being  treated  at  a  length,  and  with  ■ 
consideration,  for  which  we  have  neither 
space  nor  time  at  present.  We  were  more 
attracted  by  the  collection  of  hie  fugitive 
essays ;  of  bis  brief  uticlei  in  tbe  journals 
and  periodicals  of  bis  time ;  which  have  been 
put  together  by  his  daughter,  and  form  the 
first  v<3ume  of  bis  works.  The  list  of  these 
eaaya  ahows  the  ideaa  wfaieb  pfedominyted 
in  tbe  mind  of  Moeaer,  and  tbe  diffeieat 
points,  to  which,  as  a  public  man,  hia  anxiety 
was  turned.  They  show  him  to  have  been 
advance  of  hia  age.  But  Ukey  also 
a  curious  insight  into  the  alate  cf 
things  in  Oetmaay  towuda  the  middle  td"  last 
century.  They  depict  the  condition  of  ita 
^ricuUure;  its  lower  and  its  middle  elasaas; 
tbe  efforts  to  restore  industry  and  trade ;  to 
provide  for  tbe  poor ;  to  provide  fcv  a  redon- 
dant,  and  fill  Uie  void  of  an  ovencant  popala- 
tion.  Corn-laws,  free  trade,  agricultunl  colo- 
nies, and  the  rivalry  of  land  and  manufacture 
ing  industry,  were  subjects  that  invaded  his 
tboushts,  and  occupied  his  pen.  Nay,  we 
find  Moeeer,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  last  centary, 
anticipating  Miss  Martincen,  and  illnatiaiii^ 
bis  political,  or  politico-eeooonuc  view*,  1^ 
brief,  simple,  ana  popular  (atea. 

English  as  Moeser  was  in  his  leanings,  he 
felt  the  same  jealousy  and  annoyance  at  Eng- 
lish monopoly  ottiade,  that  is  now  so  univer- 
sally felt  in  Germany.  Tbe  tbiloving  aeo- 
tencee  written  by  Moeaer  in  1769,  might 
havs  been  written  by  a  Br.  List  in  1843. 
They  are  worth  quoting,  too,  aa  a  striking 
inslancBof  the  absurdity  of  such  feaia:  'Not 
only  is  German  comm«ce  Mling  to  perdition, 
bat  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  our  bread 
cheaper  from  America  than  it  could  be  baked 
at  home.  Eogland,  which  takes  oothingfrom 
us,  and  which  considers  even  God's  word  as 
contraband,  if  sent  from  abroad,  will  supply 
ail  our  ports  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
our  nwrchants,  who  have  nothing  to  expcvt, 
and  who  mnst  sit  idle  unleea  they  deal  in 
foreign  wares,  will  bring  us  bolter,  tallow, 
wax,  honey,  hemp,  md  com,  from  ahroed. 
We  must  drink  Burton  and  Ducheater  alea. 
The  Irish  cannot  send  their  butter  to  the  Eng- 
lish irurket  without  the  king's  penaiarion. 
But  the  English  can  send  us  their  butter, 
which  finds  plen^  of  German  purchaaera.' 

The  fear  here  expresaed  by  Moeeer  in  1769, 
that  England  woiud  mipvfy  Oennaay  wiUi 
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com,  beer,  and  food,  uid  ruin  her  ig  liculture, 
u  about  aa  rational  at  Dr.  Lbt's  horror  of  our 
oottou  and  mixed  goodi  in  1743. 

Moeiar'i  little  eany  on  the  improremeat 
of  poot^houaei  in  176d,  might  bBve  been 
affixed  to  our  own  latest  Poor  Law. 

Aoolber  great  pievance  with  Moeeer  waa 
his  good  Germsna  enriigrating  with  their  work 
to  richer  lands,  such  as  Holland  and  finglacd, 
wfaere  they  obtained  better  wages.  Thu  not 
only  took  population  from  the  country,  but 
rendered  tfaote  who  returned  diacon tented : 
*  Twenty  tbounnd  French  go  yearly  to  Spaia 
to  help  tbe  Spaoiarda  with  their  harveit.  Aa 
many  Brabantees  go  for  tbe  tame  purpose  to 
France.  Our  Westphaliana  go  to  Holland. 
Thuiineians  and  Snabiani  come  to  us  as  n)»- 
aons.  Italiana  come  to  wbiten  our  churches, 
and  set  cur  mouie-trapa,  tbe  Tyroleae  to  clean 
our  ponds,  inc.  Why  could  not  all  theae 
people  stay  at  home  V 

We  do  not  know  vhetber  Moeaer  would 
think  tbe  matter  mended  at  preaent,  when 
the  stream  of  emigration  goes  no  longer  to 
H<dland,  but  to  America,  never  to  return. 
Tbe  pricea  which  be  carefully  puts  on  day's 
work,  and  articles  of  food  and  clothea,  will 
be  uaefiil  to  the  curious  in  these  mattera. 

Free  trade  in  com  i*  a  &TOurite  theme  of, 
Moeier's.  What  he  chiefly  labours  for  is  tbe 
permiwion  of  free  export ;  for  though  afiect- 
ing  to  dread  that  England  would  supply  Ger- 
many  from  America,  he  more  practically  felt 
the  prohibition  to  export.  In  fact,  whenever 
scarcity  threatened,  each  petty  prince  aeeled 
np-hia  territories,  forbad  export,  malting^  and 
distillii^  :  atopping  a  hundred  tradea,  aod 
ruining  a  hundred  livelihoods.  Moeser  l^xnira 
to  show  that  this  plao  precludes  the  povibility 
of  a  oom-merclunt :  'to  whom  ordinarily 
nine  years  were  years  of  loss^  and  the  tenth 
but  tbe  year  of  gain.'  It  prevented,  too,  all 
ectMiomy  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Armer,  or  the  miller,  or  the  ricb,  or  the  poor, 
tince  the  natural  rise  in  price  consequent  oa 
scarcity  was  prevented  by  the  expected  or- 
donnance  forbidding  export,  he. 

Moeser  was  somewhat  checked  and  fettered 
in  hie  liberal  leanings  by  being  the  represent- 
ative of  tbe  equestrian  order  in  hia  native 
country.  Tbe  question  arose  at  that  time  in 
what  way  Ibe  condition  of  aetfa  ibould  be 
bettered,  or  exchanged  for  freedoro.  Tbe 
Empresa  of  Ruasia  proposed  the  subject  aa  a 
theme.  The  Emperor  Joseph  consulted 
Moeaer  perMoaUy,  and  Moeser,  represeDtinz 
an  order  whose  whole  income  was  derived 
from  si-rft,  could  not  cry  out  as  his  heart  dic- 
tated, '  Emancipate  ibem.'  This  ia  indeed  a 
yvat  Uot  on  hia  character,  if  Uot  eoold  Mat 
OD  wght  BQ  BOblt  and  ao  pum. 
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There  ii^  we  repeat,  acarcely  one  of  Um 
great  rabjects  which  have  been  agitated,  aod 
which  have  produced  refotma  during  tbe  laat 
fifty  years,  which  Moeaer  did  not  raise  his 
voice  in  behalf  of,  towaida  tbe  middle  of  tba 
last  century.  Tolerance,  reform  of  peMl 
codea,  education,  are  amongat  those  which 
we  have  not  noted.  But  our  object  has  beat 
rather  to  indicate  tbe  value  of  Moeser'a  woi^ 
than  to  describe  or  quote  at  any  length  their 
coDtent& 


Art.  XIII. — Let  Bwgratia.  THlagit, 
L'Aieul.  L*  Mendiani.  Le  Caveat  Pw 
du.  (The  Burgravea  of  the  Rhine :  a  Tii* 
logy.  The  Great  Onmd&tber,  The  Btg 
The  Lost  Cave).  I^ir  Victoe  Hooo. 
ris.     1843. 

A  MKw  drama  from  the  pea  of  Victor  Hugo, 
if,  to  tbe  Fariaian  public,  on  *oew.  That  ia 
to  aay,  ita  announcement  carries  with  it  that 
strong  and  lively  interest  with  which  evaij 
one  anxiously  waits  for  anything  in  the  sbwa 
of  innovation.  This  is  the  most  distinct  idea 
we  can  attach  to  that  rather  vague  term  nime^ 
ment,  with  which  tbe  last  producti(»i  of  tilia 
remarkable  man  has  been  received. 

But  coming  events,  according  to  the  poe^ 
must '  cast  their  shadows  before ;'  and  there- 
fc»«  was  tbe '  BnKravea'  preceded  by  myst^ 
rious  whispers.  Victor  Hugo  had  compoaed 
a  TrilogitI  'Now,'  said  every  one,  'that 
must  be  sometldng  very  much  beyond  tbe  or- 
dinary drama' — for  simple  people  did  Dot  siuh 
poee  it  possible  that  so  learned  a  man  woiud 
BO  c^  a  three-act  drama  with  a  title  to  eack 
act  (much  in  the  manner  of  Ur.  Yatca*  weQ- 
known  practice  at  our  Eogliab  Adelpbi). 
However,  it  answered  Hugo's  pwpoM ;  tot 
all  his  friends  went  talking  about  the  forth- 
coming piece,  St  a  thbg  far  too  [xofound  to 
be  described  other  than  eiugmaticaUj.  'TIm 
Great  GrandfttheH— '  The  Beggar'— 'TU 
Lost  Cave.'  That  waa  tbe  tripleknot  cf  ths 
puzale.  Nay  more :  the  '  Trilogy'  waa  said 
to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  robber  chiefly 
and  a  beggar :  three  Titaoi,  nun^ring  amons 
them  two  hundred  and  sixty  yearat  And 
some  talked  of  a  bearded  Juliet  of  fouiaeon^ 
and  a  patriarchal  Romeo  ! 

Wlule  sober  people  asked  one  aootbtr  ii 
inch  rumours  were  founded  in  ridicule  ot 
malice,  one  of  them  aanmed  tbe  air  of  a 
grave  truth,  by  the  paUicatiwi  of  a  law  pnh 
ceas  ci  a  novel  charaoter.  MadentcHNll* 
UaiiiBe,  a  young  wtreai  ti  raw  l»QRiiae« 
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bnving  undertabm  Ihe  principal  ftmale  pari, 
md  rebearaed  it  twenty  timea,  had  after  all 
be«n  round  wanting  in  the  eyn  of  the  author : 
■nd  this  for  thp  oddest  of  reuoas.  Not  that 
rtie  was  defective  in  those  cbarms  and  graces 
deemed  usually  so  esHential  to  a  heroine,  but 
tliat  »he  could  not  invest  heraplf  with  tlie  age 
aid  ugliness  required,  or  give  her  tongue  a 
poison  of  sufficient  itrengtb.  The  young  lady 
BO  equivocally  complimented,  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  tbe  poet  for  restitution  of  conju- 
gal  rights  :  having  already  considered  herself 
wedded,  like  music,  to  immortal  verse :  and 
with  keen  womanly  tact,  in  order  to  convey 
through  the  selection  of  her  representative 
that  her  taste  lay  in  bitters,  tart  enough  for 
tbe  perfcM-mance  of  any  extent  of  aalirical  old 
lady,  riie  made  herappearance  in  court  through 
Monsieur  Dupin.  Notwithstanding  which  ad- 
vantage, Miss  Maxime  failed.  The  public 
were,  however,  let  into  the  secret,  that  some 
female  Quasimodo  had  started  from  the  brain 
of  the  '  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,'  and  cu- 
rioaity  became  strained  to  the  very  highest 
phcb.  PreMEDing  that  some  portion  of  s  like 
<Jtirioaity  tnay  now  agitate  our  readera,  we 
]p(ocee<i  to  tell  them  tha  story  at  the  '  Bur- 
grave*,'  and  to  describe  ibe  poet's  manner  of 
developing  the  tale  upon  the  stage  of  the  Th^ 
&tre  Fran^ais. 

The  Burgraves  were  robber  chtefa,  the  Rob 
Koya  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  burgs,  as 
their  haunta  were  called,  were  selected  upon 
tiie  crestaofthe  highest  bills,  commanding  tbe 
niley  of  the  Rhine.  It  should  be  noted  that 
tbe  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Bartwrossa  some  considerable  time 
before  the  opening  of  the  drama,  had  left  Ger< 
many  in  an  especial  maimer  exposed  to  tbe 
tyranny  and  outrage  of  theae  rude  feudal  war- 
riora  and  robbers.  The  chief  Burgrave  ia  old 
by  a  whole  century ;  his  son,  of  teventy-Bve 
years,  is  full  of  strength ;  and  these  old  chief- 
fftini,  ftther  and  aon,  eteeped  though  they  are 
in  crimes,  so  far  feel  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  age,  that  they  shun  the  constant  orgies  with 
which  Hatto,  the  grandson,  and  his  compa- 
nions, shake  the  mountain  fortress.  An  aged 
mendicant  is  paving  near  one  of  these  revels, 
tfae  young  Burgravea  are  about  to  treat  him  as 
an  <^ct  of  minhful  mockery,  when  they  are 
Improved  by  the  ancient  Burgraves,  who  in 
long  speeches  lament  the  decline  of  the  good 
(rid  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality.  At 
their  close  the  centenarian  Burgrave  kneels  to 
tbe  beggar,  and  asks  his  blessing,  and  all  pres- 
Mt,  smitten  by  tbe  example,  do  the  same,  and 
tte  solemn  benediction,  so  pronounced,  etm- 
cludea  the  fliat  part  of  the  '  Trilogy." 

Havinz  glanced  at  tbe  three  old  men,  and 
llie  M  H^  ia  tbe  prime  of  lift,  we  bow 
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torn  to  a  no  leas  important  personagp,  Ibougb 
but  a  dmregarded  slave  of  the  fortress  i  ibe 
weird  old  lady,  Guanberoara,  who  baa  an  ac- 
count of  sixty  years'  standing  to  settle  witfa 
the  oldest  Burgrave,  Job  (such  bis  undignified 
name).  Back  in  that  watte  of  yeara,  ebe  bad 
been  loved  by  his  brother,  when  the  Burgrave 
murdered  him,  and  then  sold  her  to  slavery. 
But  her  time  for  vengeance  has  arrived. 
Among  the  penons  of  the  scene,  are  a  fair 
young  creature,  Regina,  and  a  page,  Otbert, 
and  they  love  each  other  tetiderly ;  and  these 
(wo  only  pure  beings  (exquiritely  sketched) 
are  tbe  painted  rmacts  through  which  tbe 
Hght  of  heaven  streams  in  upon  this  heavy 
Gothic  structure  of  the  twelfth  century.  Re- 
gina is  at  first  slowly  pining  away  under  a 
spell  from  Goanhamara.  Bnt  to  the  passion- 
ate and  affecting  entreaties  of  Otbert,  her  re- 
storation to  strength  and  life  is  promised  by 
the  witch,  on  the  triQing  condition  that  be 
will  strike  his  dagger  to  the  heart  of  a  man 
whom  she  wilt  point  out,  and  ask  no  qnestions. 
He  consents,  and  thus  already  is  one  of  our 
pore  lights  tarnished.  As  Hatto  loves  and 
has  counted  himself  betrothed  to  Regina,  it  is 
agreed  upon  her  recovery,  which  baa  been 
immediate,  that  Otbert  shall  remove  her  se- 
cretly :  for  meanwhile  old  Job  has  become 
privy  to  the  love  ifikir,  approves  it,  and  pro- 
miseB  the  young  people  means  of  support  at 
a  distance  from  the  vengeance  of  Hatto. 
Discovering  this,  (he  old  hag  is  not  a  little 
discontented;  she  suspects  so  pleasant  a  set- 
tlement may  interfere  with  ber  plan  of  mur- 
der, and  straightway  goes  to  Hatto  and  lets 
him  into  tbe  secret.  He  comes  upon  the  page 
at  the  critical  moment,  treats  him  with  intol- 
erable insolence,  and  Otbert  replies  by  a  chal- 
lenge.  But  who  is  he  1  Nobody  can  tell  j 
and  Hatto  will  not  measure  his  sword  with  an 
unknown.  Once  more  the  blessing  beggar 
interposes,  and  offers  himself  as  a  second. 
And  truly  it  turns  out  that  he  a  a  second  tit 
whose  respectability  even  the  Garllon  club 
coufd  not  entertain  a  question,  for  he  is  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  aforesaid  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbsrossa,  supposed  drowned  some 
forty  years  befiwe.  Magnus,  tbe  youth  of 
seventy-five,  immediately  proposes  to  hang 
the  emperor  upon  an  imperial  tree:  that  is, 
the  lofliesl,  IhickeEt,  and  oldest  that  can  be 
found  :  but  Job,  whose  blood  is  cooler  by  tbe 
addition  of  another  quarter  of  a  century, 
kneels  to  the  emperor  from  a  feeling  of  palri- 
otism,  since  '  he  wishes  a  Germany  in  Eu- 
rope.' With  this  second  kneeling  mda  the 
second  part. 

We  come  now  to  tbe  third  part.  Tbe  Bor 
grave  Job  is  in  the  lost  cave,  and  ben  be  ii 
to  be  killed   by  Otbeit    Before  tbe  amo- 
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rous  mwwin^who  mnat  ndetm  bM  vord !)  it  | 
■otrofluced,  the  tocturitig  witch  ftppean  and  l 
reveals  to  the  ADoient  aad  rep«Dtaiit  Job  who 
■ahc  is,  and  wl»t  i^  ioteacu^  sad  who  is  to  | 
fulfil  her  intcBtion,  Otbert  i*  Job's  young 
aon,  born  to  him  when  in  bis  eightieth  year, 
and  stolen.  Otbert  is  to  be  his  j^ber's  mur* 
derer,  and  fratricide  is  to  be  avenged  by  par- 
ricide. Now  are  we  ■wimining  away  in '  ro- 
tnuiticiaine"  with  a  TeBgeanee.  Job  sees  in 
alt  this  the  hand  of  the  Permitted  Avenger, 
and  agrees  to  resign  himself  submisgively  to 
his  fate.  A  black  veil  is  thrown  over  him, 
and  he  consents  not  to  disturb  his  son's  nerve 
by  speaking.  But  Otbert,  on  entering,  be- 
comes rather  curious  to  know  whom  be  is 
going  to  kill,  and  implores  bis  victim  to  grati. 
fy  a  curiosity  so  nstnral.  Then  the  good 
Job,  affected  by  his  ion's  voice,  speaks, 
and  Otbert  recognises  Job,  and  a  scene  of 
huge  diitress  follows,  arising  from  Job's  pa- 
thetic efforts  to  induce  Olbert  not  to  break 
his  ward,  and  from  Otbert's  reasonable  unwit 
Uagness  to  murder  his  own  bther.  But  an 
order  comes  in  the  nick  of  time  to  '  drop 
your  daggers.'  The  beggar  emperor  proves 
worth  even  more  than  his  titl<;.  He  is  Job's 
brother,  consequently  Job  is  not  answerable 
for  a  brolbar'a  blood,  and  needs  not  be  killed, 
and  Iberefore  Guanhamara,  who  baa  a  passion 
for  keeping  her  word,  herself  lies  down 
coffin  she  had  pledged  her  honour  should  not 
be  borne  away  empty.  Job  kneels  a  third 
time.  Aud  thus  .tQe  '  Trilogy,'  over  which 
clouds  tbicluaed  lo  the  last  moment,  suddeB' 
ly  brighlens  and  ends  happily. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Victor  Hugo's  last  pro' 
duction.  But,  says  the  reader,  a  story'i 
charm  consists  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  its 
development!  The  trilogy  of  the  'Bur- 
graves  flows  on  at  least  in  the  old  theatrical 
way  of  action,  led  up  to  its  natural  climax  by 
approfwiate  dialogue  \  Not  so.  The  play  i 
question  is  aseries  of  monologues  without  dit 
logue.  We  will  best  make  our  meaning  clear 
by  a  programme  of  the  performance  drawn 
from  observation. 

The  first  scene  presents  an  old  Gothic  Halt, 
with  surrounding  galleries  looking  out  upon 
the  massive  battlements,  on  which  there 
the  light  of  a  rich  sunset.  Guanhamara  is  dis- 
covered alone,  and  she  delivers  a  monologue 
upon  her  condition.  8be  retires,  and  through- 
out the  scene  (which  for  two  acts  remains  un- 
changed) produces  a  good  and  striking  effect 
by  roaming  sadly  through  the  galtehei  and 
upon  the  bsttlements.  A  troop  of  slaves  next 
enter:  men  who  had  fint  been  plundered 
upon  the  highway,  and  then  brought  off,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  the  mountain  burg, 
Tbe  first  slave  telU  a  loi^  >toTy,  having  for 
ils  burden  the  murder  of  Job's  brother :  the 


•econd  luoeeHs  with  a  loag  alcty,  of  th» 

stealing  of  Job's  child  {  the  third  recites  a 
loi^  etory,  about  Beg^na's  pining  away  and 
the  snqiicicns  eotertaiaed  of  Guanhamata  { 
and  the  fourth  dedaims,  at  greater  length  than 
any  of  the  rest,  a  legend  of  the  £aiperor  Bar*; 
banMsa.  At  last  the  daves  are  turned  to 
work,  and  the  lovers  appear  for  a  abort  tine~ 
The  pledge  for  the  murderer  is  now  given  as 
the  price  of  Regina's  restoialion,  and  ibea 
come  in  Halto  aod  his  companions,  drinking, 
singing,  end  camusing.  The  tunailt  has  di» 
turhed  the  old  Rui^raves.  An  immense  dow 
opens  and  they  appear,  and  what  we  must 
callthespeecbifyiogbegiiiaagain.  Magnus, tbt 
son,  makes  a  speech  about  modern  degeaera* 
cy.  The  fother.  Job,  makes  a  speech  about 
old  limes.  Tb«i  the  bc^ar,  pa«ing  under* 
ith,  is  mocked  by  the  young,  aod  invited 
in  by  the  old  :  whereupon  strai^tway  to  bia 
Job  addrenei  a  long  allocution,  to  whicl| 
the  beggar  grac^Uy  replies  at  commenaunM 
length. 

In  the  second  part  the  beggar  is  alone,  and 
delivers  a  long  political  monologue  upon  the 
state  of  Germany.  Poland  exists  no  longer  \ 
nor  Lombnrdy  to  aid  with  her  alliance ;  and 
the  frontier  on  the  east  is  deetroyed ;  and  lbs 
Danes  threaten  ;  an^  England  pulls  tif 
vriret  n/GudpA  and  Ghabeline.  In  fine,  Ibf 
beggar  takes  from  hie  wallet  a  reauaiS  of 
the  '  Letters  from  the  Shine.'  Otbert  and 
Regina  alter  this  appear  again — the  latter 
quite  restored  to  healtfa.  Off  she  flies,  like  a 
young  chamois  of  the  mountain:  and  Guan- 
hamara touches  Other's  dnulder,  and  grimlj 
asks  him  if  be  is  satisfied.  And  now  a  moat 
awful  longspeech  from  the  lady,  descriptive 
of  her  career  throughout  sixty  yearn.  Next 
comes  Hallo's  challenge,  and  the  beggar's  offer 
to  be  Otbert's  second  ;  and  his  declaration  of 
his  title  ;  and  a  speech — ohi  far  longer  than 
any  that  had  gone  before  it  1  ' 

The  third  act  shows  the  cave,  with  an  old 
window  looking  out  upon  the  Rhine,  the  ban 
erf  which  are  in  the  same  brcdcen  and  twisted 
state  wherein  they  had  been  left  some  eixly 
yean  before,  when  Job  pushed  his  brothw 
through  them.  And  there  is  Job — much  su^ 
daed  by  bis  conscience,  of  course — and  again 
a  monologue.  Guanhamara  enters,  and  with 
her  begins,  almost  for  the  first  time,  tba 
dialogue ;  and  the  piece  {Moceeds  to  it*  ter- 
mination in  the  manner  already  described, 
ending,  as  we  Mtd,  baf^ily.  But  how  can 
the  reader,  how  the  audience,  sympathise  in 
such  happiness  1  and  if  they  cannot,  the 
drama  foils.  Job,  with  bis  venerable  centuy 
of  years  upcu  his  head,  is  rotten  at  the  heart 
as  an  old  worm-eaten  tree.  He  is  aa  guilty 
of  fittriddeaa  if  hia  brother  bad  died.  Can 
we  ahare  die  joy  of  Job  1  w  of  Baibaroasa, 
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JBUMuniiof  Job!  Orctn 
Begiaa,  that  At  coofen  her  lavelinMi  and 
mtocenca  npoD  ui  usuanl  A>  for  the 
M  iriUb,  b«r  puniilnnBnt  is  of  the  nature  of 
that  <^  B  mob  at  an  expectod  execution,  whea 
a  repriere  arriTes. 

When  wtt  fiiat  took  a  general  view  of  thia 
dtaiBB,  wa  iDTCniiUy  contraaled  it  with  the 
■Manfred'  t^Lord  Byron.  The  'Btumnei' 
nemed  an  emanatioaof  the  mouatain  neigbu 
cf  the  RUne,  at  'Uaafred'of  Switzeriaod. 
The  aoul  of-  a  g«iuine  poet  niTTeadered  to 
Dm  ganiua  fk  the  place,  iii  mcuntuna,  with 
their  craatB  of  now,  appeared  to  bare  Migg;eit«d 
to  the  fincy  tbeu  rude  old  Bargravea,  old  by 
a  wbde  ceDtnry,  and  itill  atniw.  Ye*,  Victor 
Hogo'i  firat  coDoeptioii  did  look  like  a  geouine 
inniiratioD.  The  old  Burgnre,  like  an  e^le 
Id  oia  eyrie,  defying  the  power  of  the  empire, 
and  eheriihing  conraied  notiont  of  patriotiun, 
vnd  ho^itality,  and  charity,  witable  to  bii 
tviti(^t  time,  and  lbs  teademeai  of  bis  old 
heart !  But  the  fratricide  spoils  all.  How 
mach  better  ii  the  conceptiwi  of  ByrtHi,  as  far 
M  it  cOBcemi  the  crime  for  which  Manfred 
auffen.  Of  aa  deep  a  dye_ai  this  of  the  Bur- 
gnre,  it  is  donded  from  the  views  of  men, 
ud,  fatteriiKtbe  heart  of  youtii,  brings  oo  a 
j>reinatara  «d  age :  allowing  no  peaee,  no 
rest.  Job,  on  the  other  hand,  fttteos  and  grows 
old  on  his  ramwse  :  lives  to  a  century,  robs 
OD  the  higbway,  and  at  ni^t  goes  to  bis 
prareis:  pratidc  of  charity  and  hoapitality, 
wita  his  diainea  Christian  slaves  abont  him, 
•ad,  with  his  pretence  to  remwse,  persisting 
to  lead  a  life  of  vary  whdesome  activi^.  But 
<  Matured,'  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  sustained 
Inic,  a  monologae  of  impresHva  unity :  while 
te  <  Buimves/  with  great  literary  merit,  is 
eoDtinutUy  ronniog  off  into  the  moat  inco- 
bennt  abnrdities. 

The  monologues  and  speeches  in  this 
'trik^ie'  lodi  aa  if  the  author  had  at  fint 
written  a  seriea  of  ballads  founded  upon 
legmds  of  the  Rbioe,  and  attempted  after- 
waids  to  weave  there  into  the  more  ambitious 
ibrm  o(  a  drama.  His  deacriptioos  of  the 
festive  board  of  the  eld  Burgrave,  and  of  the 
order  of  the  Bnrgravea,  have  all  the  simplicity 
and' fire  of  the  old  ballad.  Many  of  tbe 
Toiaes  even,  which  now  create  a  smile  because 
their  prosaic  poverty  follows  close  to  some 
higb^ounding  declamatiou,  would  bn  in  their 
propar  place  in  tbe  ballad :  just  as  the  beggar 
of  old  sat  side  by  aide  with  tbe  noble.  (At 
least  tbe  Burgrave  Job  makes  it  a  boast  that 
-  in  hia  time  it  was  so).  Id  conclusion,  let  ut 
not  omit  to  add,  that  there  are,  dcA  seldom, 
tboae  natural  bunts  of  feeling  which  of  them- 
selves redeem  Victor  Hugo's  Jiune,  and  make 
Of  griava  that  be  will  not  sdect  subjects  and 


methods  more  wctth^  of  that  gsniiH  wlndt 
we  unqueationably  tfamk  tbe  fint  in  Frasice. 
We  have  room  but  for  one  ezamfde,  wUcfa 
we  endeavour  to  render  rafficiently  fehblu)  lo 
enable  tbe  English  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
tbe  beauty  of  the  original.  Job  is  speaking 
of  his  lost  chiU. 

Tbf  noble  face,  B^ina,  calls  lo  mhid 

My  poor  lost  little  one,  my  lateat  bom. 

He  was  a  gilt  from  God — a  sign  oTpaTdoo — 

That  cbild  touchBafed  me  in  my  eightieth  year ! 

I  to  his  liltle cradle  went,  and  went. 

And  eiea  while  'twas  sleeping,  talked  to  it. 

For  when  one's  rerv  old,  one  is  a  child  ! 

Then  took  it  up  and  traced  it  oa  my  knees. 

And  with  boib  hands  stroked  down  its  ftir,  frir 

hail— 
Thou  werl  doI  bom  then — audhe  would  slammer 
Those  pretty  Utile  sooods  that  make  one  smile! 
And  tho'  Dot  twelve  moolhs  old,  he  had  a  mind. 
He  recognizfd  me, — nay,  he  knew  roe  well. 
And  ia  my  ftce  woold  laugh — and  that  child^ 

Ob  !  poor  old  man — 'twas  aimlight  to  my  iieart. 
I  meant  him  for  a  soldier — ay,  a  conqneror — 
And  named  him  Geoge.    One  day— «h,  bitter 

thought— 
Tbe  child  played  in  the  Gelds.     Wlum  thou  art 

mother. 
Ne'er  let  thy  children  out  of  light  lo  play. 
Tbey  took  hJm  from  me— wherefore  I—^ !  for 

'ball 
Perhaps  to  kill  him  at  a  witch's  rite. 
I  weep ! — now,  after  twenty  years — I  weep 
As  if  'twere  yesterday.    I  lored  him  so ' 
I  used  to  call  him  '  my  own  little  King.' 


Thrilling  me  all  tbrongh  ! 


AxT.  XIV.— ^.  ^ccii  PlattiiCon^Ua^iiw 

svpertunt,  ad  nelioTMm  eodiaim  fijem 
recmtuit,  vertvg  ordinavit,  diffixUiora  i*- 
ierpretatiu  eti  Cakolvs  Hikm.  Wbisb. 
(The  Comedies  of  MarcUB  Accina  Flautus, 
edited  by  G.  H.  Weisr).  Quedltnbwgi 
et  Lipsi« :  Sumptibna  Bassi.     1836. 

M.  Weise,  in  preparing  for  tbe  world  what 
has  Itmg  been  wanted,  a  new  and  tfa<»DUghly 
digested  edition  of  Flautus,  has  proceeded 
on  the  principle  of  applying,  in  his  emenda- 
tions of  tbe  text,  an  accurate  knowle^  of 
Latin  comic  metres,  with  which  be  b^ame 
eminently  familiar  by  superintending  die 
publication  of  Terence  acecxdng  to  the  read- 
ing of  Benlley,  and  by  a  minute  attention  to 
the  dramatic  tragments  which  are  inlerspened 
through  the  writings  of  Cicero.  Deeply  oc- 
cupied in  revitiag  the  Gnek  and  Latin  au- 


lit  Ctmtdim  of  Plmaia. 


thon  pnMiriwd  I7  Tinehtitz,  in  the  ebetp 
form  which  u  ftmiliar  to  every  •obocdbov, 
and  finding  that  nnts  of  them— Arnfa>Ue 
above  ftU — demmded  a  moat  painliil  «ip«w 
ditur«  of  toil,  be  turned  to  Plautut  u  s  kind 
of  recmtioD :  kbA  the  result  of  thii  truly 
German  notion  (A  imuwment  it  the  two 
▼oluraea  before  ns. 

In  flying  to  Flautua  ■■  h  relief,  M.  Weiie 

§rot»bIy  had  before  hie  eyei  the  example  of 
t,  Jerome  and  that  pious  man's  celebrated 
words :  '  After  frequent  watcbtngs  by  night, 
afler  the  tears  which  the  remembrance  of  my 

Fast  abs  drew  from  (he  depths  of  my  bowels, 
took  Plautns  in  my  hand.'  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  slight  difiwence  in  the  proceeding, 
that  the  good  saint  merely  took  up  Plautus  to 
read,  while  the  philologist  took  him  up  to 
edit.  But  tfae  literary  world  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  circle  of  professed  students,  has 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  M.  Weise'i 
DotioQ  of  amuannent  was  of  so  sedate  a  cha- 
racter. His  Plautus  is  a  valaable  acquisition ; 
a  most  readable  book,  thoroughly  illustrated 
with  explanatory  notes,  yet  not  overdone  in 
ibis  respect,  so  as  to  scare  him  who  would 
seek  information  into  contentment  with  his 
ignorance.  The  readings  are  brieSy  and 
acutely  compared,  and  doubtful  passages  are 
included  between  brackets ;  the  editor  having 
perhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far  his  admira- 
tion of  bis  author,  aa  he  frequently  etsumes 
that  the  inferiority  of  a  passage  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  placing  it  in  the  doubtliil  category, 
Each  play  is  accentuated  throughout,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  its  metre  ;  and  a 
treatise  on  the  metres  of  Plautus  generally  is 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume.  One  omie- 
uon,  however,  we  cannot  h^lp  lamenting,  and 
that  is  the  omission  of  a  life  of  Plautus  by 
Ranke,  which  was  promised  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  rolume,  but  for  which  an  apology 
ii  made  in  the  second.  A  well-digested  col. 
lection  of  the  materials  that  tbr^w  light  on  a 
life  which  is  of  such  high  importance,  and 
of  which  so  little  is  known  that  the  records 
most  familiar  to  us  are  ^immering  through 
the  mist  of  fable,  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  that  a  learned  man  could  offer.  M. 
Weise,  however,  promises  the  bic^aphy  on 
some  future  occssion,  and  till  then  we  must 
wail  patiently. 

The  great  fame  of  Plautus  in  the  ancient 
world  l»s  been  but  lainlly  reflected  In  modem 
daya  Editions  and  translations  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  lime ;  ardent  admirers 
have  endeavoured  to  force  him  into  a  cele- 
brity ;  Moliere  borrowed  from  him  two  come- 
dies that  are  &miliar  to  everyone;  but  the 
name  of  Plautus  still  remains  {ai  more  exten- 
sively known  Iban  bia  woric^  and  the  French 
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imttatioH  are  more  tbm^ht  ot  than  the  Latia 
wiginals.  Ponrofhisp&ys  were,tobe  sure^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Valpy,  as  a  school-book,  but 
tills  book  is  by  no  means  in  universal  uae, 
and  many  a  youth  who  is  proud  oi  hi*  cla^ 
sical  attainments  has  no  knowledge  of  Plautasi 
beyond  what  is  flimiihed  by  the  authoritiea 
in  his  dictionary-  The  antiquated  style  of 
tfae  venerable  comedian  has  placed  him  ont 
of  the  ordinary  routine,  a  posiiion  which, 
with  a  Greek  or  Roman  wnler,  completely 
bars  all  chance  of  being  read,  except  by  ■ 
very  chosen  few,  *When  we  leave  school, 
we  lay  aside  our  Greek  and  Latin,'  is  the  de- 
claration of  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
men  of  bunness  we  may  meet  in  socie^, 
and  to  remove  a  clsssical  author  oat  of  IM 
list  of  school-books  is  to  consign  him  to  ob> 
livion  as  far  as  the  multitude  is  conaernsd.. 

The  name  of  Plautus  was,  nevertheless, 
mighty  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  re> 
public,  and  for  a  long  period  during  the  en>> 
pire.  When  Dr.  Johnson,  referring  to  Sbak- 
speare,  gave  the  duration  of  celebrity  for  ■ 
centnry  and  a  half  as  a  fair  test  that  immoiv 
tality  had  been  attained,  he  gave  a  weak 
standard  compared  to  that  reached  by  Pla» 
lus.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  did  he  delight  the  Romans,  and  urge 
them  to  applaud  his  dramas,  as  they  hoped 
to  vanquish  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  when  the 
Roman  republic  had  fiillen,  and  Paganism 
was  tottering  towards  its  final  ruin  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  the  plays  of 
Plautus  still  were  acted  with  apjirobation. 
Among  the  '  literati'  of  Cicero's  time  it  was 
an  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
a  genuine  verse  of  Plautus  from  a  spurious 
one  j  and  as  a  doubt  had  arisen  even  at  a 
very  early  period  which  were  actually  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  which  were  not,  it  WM 
the  delight  of  the  learned  to  endeavour  to 
remove  it.  Cicero  tells  us  that  Servius  Clan- 
dtus,  the  brother  of  Papinios  Ptetus,  bad  such 
a  well-trained  ear,  that  he  could  say.  '  'Ibis 
verse  belongs  to  Plautus,  and  this  does  not  ^ 
the  erudite  Varro  separated  twenty-one  plaji 
from  the  rest,  and  declared  them  to  be  genu- 
ine ;  while  the  grammarian  j£lius,  more 
liberal,  extended  the  number  to  twenty-five. 
Though  his  life  was  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
it  was  uncertain  what  works  should  be  as- 
signed to  him,  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
importance,  and  of  their  worthiness  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  wise  and  great  of 
republican  Rome.  Cicero,  dividing  jests  into 
two  classes,  the  'illiberal'  and  the  'elegant,* 
gives  the  works  of  Plautus  as  an  instance  of 
the  latter,  and  even  places  him  in  hmoorable 
juxtaposition  to  the  Socratic  philosophers ; 
wbile  another  admirer  declares,  that  if  the 
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Muses  ipgke  Latin  Ui^  would  t^wvk  the 
lai^uage  of  Plautiu.  But  a  severe  blow 
was  dealt  to  hii  memoiy  id  Horace's  chilljr 
'  Art  of  Poetry" — a  blow  that,  although  it 
doei  not  teem  to  have  injured  bU  reputation 
among  (be  Komsos,  has  been  more  felt 
among  the  modems  than  the  praises  of  Ci- 
cero or  of  Varro,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
chief  causes  why  he  is  not  more  generally 
read  and  admired.  The  dictum  of  Horace 
was  once  omnipotent,  the  laws  of  tsste  were 
to  be  received  at  bis  hand,  and  Plsutua  hav'mg 
once  been  voted,  as  Chaucer  was  by  Cowley, 
'  an  old  wit,'  his  doom  was  sealed  with  the 
majority  of  classical  scholars.  The  bad  name 
once  given,  his  delinquencies  would  be  caught 
at  with  an  eager  eye.  His  antiquated  idioms 
and  mode  of  spelling,  so  difieient  from  those 
of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the  badness  aad  pueri- 
lity of  some  of  his  jokes ;  and  the  obscenity 
of  some  of  his  plots,  so  diS'erent  from  the 
•teady  propriety  of  his  successor  I'erence ; 
would  soon  be  made  to  outweigh  the  inge- 
nious construction,  the  bold  colouring,  the 
flow  of  humour,  the  masterly  power  of  de- 
BcriptioD,  which  distiuguisb  the  fine  old  So- 
man comediao. 

But  let  us  hope  that  the  veil  which  is  at 
present  in  a  great  mpasure  spread  over  Plau- 
tus,  may  be  removed,  and  that  if  hit  woriu  be 
Delected  by  those  to  whom  the  cultivation 
of  a  Latin  style  is  ralber  an  object '  than  the 
knowledge  <u  Latin  authors,  he  may  at  least 
become  an  object  of  sedulous  study  to  those 
to  whom  the  history  of  the  modern  drama  is 
of  interest.  For  in  Plautus  not  ouly  will  the 
^  germ  of  our  modem  comedies  and  farces  be 
found,  but  even  in  the  detail  the  modem  dra- 
matists have  departed  but  little  from  him,  as 
far  as  concerns  the/on»  of  their  works.  The 
tame  characters,  Uie  tame  motives,  the  same 
intrigues,  the  same  ludicrous  blunders,  were 
used  by  the  Roman  comedian,  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  that  are  used  by  the  farce- 
writer  of  the  niueteenth  century.  Once  it 
was  Ibeiiishion  to  imitate  Plautus  consciously, 
as  Molidre  did  to  bis  'Amphitryon,' aud  his 
'  Avare ;'  but  even  then  the  unconscious  imi- 
tation was  far  more  frequent ;  and  now,  when 
bis  works  are  certainly  not  familiar  to  our 
ordinary  dramatists,  they  little  think  that  when 
they  introduce  a  comical  equivoque  arising 
from  two  pereona  having  the  same  name,  or 
bearbg  a  strong  personal  resemblance,  nay 
even  when  they  make  a  smart  footman  plana 
•cheme  to  get  bia  young  master  out  of  a 


*  At  ncatri  proavi  Flaatinos  et  numeros  «t 
Liudaverc  sales :  nuniom  patieDter  utramqae, 
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scrape,  they  are  trea^ng  in  the  piUi  wbich 
Plautus  had  marked  out,  and  which  has  be«n 
handed  down  traditionally  from  genention  to 
generatioD.  W^e  say  Pi^utdb  emphatically, 
for  the  plays  of  Terence,  more  elegant,  are  on 
the  tame  principle  of  construction,  and  pre- 
sent US  with  few  combinatioDs,  if  any,  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  niore  comic 
predeceswr.  As  for  the  Gredt  comedians 
Irom  whun  Plautus  borrowed  bis  plays,  they, 
of  course,  are  the  first  ancestors  of  our  modem 
ccHuedy.  But  of  the  '  new'  Greek  comedy 
nothing  is  left  us  but  a  few  ftagmeuts ;  and 
though  we  may  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  writers,  their 
merits  as  dramatists  we  can  only  know  through 
the  medium  of  those  Latin  imitators,  but  for 
whom  Philemcm  and  Dipbilus  would  be  little 
more  than  empty  names.  Of  the  '  old' 
Greek  comedy  nothing  is  left  us,  in  anything 
like  a  complete  state,  but  the  eleven  plays  of 
Arittophanes ;  and  though  the  fathtrt  and 
lont  of  that  great  poet  may  be  the  origin  of 
those  of  the  '  new'  Greek  comedy,  the  princi- 
ple of  Aristophanes  is  so  utterly  different 
from  our  own,  and  the  principal  connecting 
links,  if  there  be  any,  are  so  utterly  lost,  that 
his  remains,  valuable  as  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry,  have 
but  little  to  do  with  a  history  of  the  drama. 
Hence  if  we  Gad  the  origin  d'  our  comedy  in 
Plautus,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  our  inquiry ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  little 
else  than  a  translator  or  an  adapter,  as  tar  is 
plot  was  concerned,  though  doubtless  much 
of  his  humour  was  bis  own,  we  must,  for  want 
of  better  material,  assume  him  to  be  the  foun- 
tain-bead. It  Is  necessary  to  keep  this  in  view, 
that  when  we  sptak  of  the  ingenuity  or  in- 
vention of  '  Plautus,'  we  may  be  understood 
to  refer  to  the  inventor  of  the  plays,  whoew 
be  may  be,  it  being  absolutely  impoasible  to 
proportion  the  share  of  praise  or  blame  to 
which  the  Roman  is  entitled.  In  his  '  Dra- 
matic Lectures,'  Schlegel  po'mted  out  the 
connection  between  modern  comedy,  and  the 
two  Latin  authors  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, and  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  present 
article  to  observe  that  connection  in  more  mi- 
nute detail,  as  far  as  respects  Plautus. 

The  characters  which  appear  throughout 
the  twenty  plays  which  come  down  to  us 
under  tbe  name  of  Plautus,  are  but  iew  in  nunt- 
ber,  and  we  find  no  addition  to  them  in  the 
»z  coowdies  which  alone  remain  of  the  nu- 
merous dramas  of  Terence.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions,  the  dramatis  persons  of  each 
play  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  tod 
might,  according  to  tbe  plan  honestly  adopted 
in  the  Italian  '  Commedia  deli'  Arte,"  bear 
*  Tlte '  Huloquiii'  dsaoa. 
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the   same  name.    These  generic  characters 
are  delicately  coloured  by  Terence,  and  id 
some  instanceibyPlautug;  but  the  latter  gen- 
erally contents  niroself  with  boldly  marking 
out  the  fealures  of  the  clan,  and  then  delights 
bimself  with  the  variety  of  collisions   into 
which  he  brings  his  penonsges.     They  exist 
then,  not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  minutie  of 
human  nature,  as  to  create  '  fun  :' — it  is '  fun' 
that  is  the  general  object  of  Flautus,  though 
be  never  shines  more  than  when  he  leaves  his 
usual  path,  and  takes  a  serious  tone,  as  in  his 
'Captivi,'  and  bis  'Trinumus.'     Over  and 
over   again  is  the  character  of  a  personage 
given,  and  this  characteristic  does  not  deter- 
mine him  as  su  individual,  but  simply  marks 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.     A  soliloquy 
of  one  '  parasite,'  might  be  assigned  to  another, 
the  same  reproaches  are  huiled  at  the  head 
of  every  '  leno,'  and  the  same  complaints  are 
made  of  every  ■  courtezan.'     Of  how  many  of 
our  own  comedies  may  not  the  same  be  said  ! 
the  traditional  characler  of  tbe  stage  constantly 
reappearing,  in  the  place  of  portraits  fresh 
drawn  from  nature,  or  newly  created  by  imagi- 
nation.    Id  those  pieces,  not  unfrequent  in  the 
last  century,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain, 
the  want  of  individualitv  is  most  strilclDgly 
apparent ;  there,  as  in  Flautus,  the  intrigue 
is  the  chief  end,  and  the  characters  are  often 
mere  functionaries  to  wot^  it  out.    To  dis- 
cern the  proximate  cause  of  these  'Spanish 
plays,*  ^t  ia  true,  a  more  minute  knowledge 
of  the  national  drama  of  Spain  is  required  than 
is  possessed  even  by  those  who  make  the  Eng- 
lish stage  their  exclusive  study.      Spain  is 
remaikable  for  giving  Bbstraclions  rather  than 
individualities,   and,   either    immediately  or 
through  the  niedium  of  French  comedies,  her 
influence  has  been  powerfully  felt  on  our 
stage.     But  the   origin  of  the  Spanish  in- 
triguing comedy  itself,  apart  from  the  Casti- 
lian  notion  of  honour,  which  is  a  new  -ele- 
ment, likewise  apparent  throughout  the  modem 
stage,  may  still  be  sought  in  the  comedy  of 
Flautus ;   and  the  clever  servant,  the  harsh 
fother,  the  disobedient  children,  will  he  found 
with  small  modification  to  be  the  personages 
of  the  ancient  Boman  drama. 

Of  these  characters  the  slave  (serviis)  natu- 
rally occupies  the  first  place.  A  Roman 
comedy  could  scarcely  exist  without  him. 
He  is  the  '  causa  efficiens'  of  the  whole  affair. 
If  a  stratagem  is  to  be  invented,  he  is  to  he  the 
inventor  ;  if  a  lie  is  to  be  febricated,  he  is  to 
be  the  febricator;  ifaastern  father  is  to  be 
cheated,  he  must  be  the  impostor ;  if  a  sum 
of  money  is  needed  to  buy  a  mistreas  (mere- 
trix)  from  her  proprietor  (leno),  he  is  to  get 
it  somehow  or  other,  '  by  hook  ot  by  crook  j' 
and  itacb  coofideuca  has  hi*  natter'a  son,  hi 
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younger  master*  {herut  minor),  as  he  calls 
him,  in  his  skill,  that  in  case  of  failure  he  Is 
threatened  with  punishments  only  less  dire 
than  those  which  his  old  master  would  inflict 
if  he  found  him  out.  It  required  not  only 
tact  and  canning,  but  a  considerable  degree  o( 
persmal  courage,  of  stoical  endurance,  to  be 
such  an  intriguing  servant  as  ia  required  for 
tbe  Roman  comedy.  His  modem  successor — 
the  smart  footman — has  only  to  train  his 
shouldersto  bear  aculofarattanor  two;  and 
even  that  is  a  mere  stage  invention,  and  is 
without  a  parallel  in  modem  actual  life  ;  but 
tbe  head  of  the  ancient  slave  is  employed  lit- 
erally at  the  peril  of  his  skin,  and  he  devises 
tricks,  carries  them  out,  and  makes  merry,  at 
a  risk  to  which  a  military  flinging  at  Wool- 
wich is  a  bagatelle.  The  language  is  rich  in 
words  f(»'  tbe  variety  of  chains  which  the  slave 
has  to  endure,  and  there  are  scarcely  more 
names  for  the  articles  of  a  lady's  dress  in  a 
'  World  of  Fashion,'  than  there  are  for  the 
various  tortures  which  he  may  expect  as  the 
price  of  disobedience.  Leonida,  the  '  smart 
fellow'  in  the  'Asinaria,'  recounts,  in  (wo 
lines,  the  penalties  which  he  is  likely  to  incur 
by  assuming  a  false  name  and  character,  mncb 
as  such  names  and  characters  are  assumed  in 
fifty  modern  farces,  by  any  Sam  Sharp,  Tom 
Tripp,  or  Jack  Ready.  Besides  the  lash,  tbe 
dungeon,  and  a  variety  of  chains,  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  cross,  to  the  process  of  affixing 
heated  brass  plates  to  his  body,  and  to  a 
species  of  stocks  in  which  both  the  head  and 
feet  are  confined.'  And  of  this  formidable 
risk  he  makes  light;  the  suffering  of  a  fellow- 
slave  calls  for  no  sympathy,  but  rather  renders 
him  an  object  of  pleasantry,  and  attaches  to 
him  the  name  of  masligia or  furcifir  ;  while 
in  some  instances  the  power  of  endurance  is  a 
theme  of  boastful  jesting.  The  same  Leonida, 
in  tbe  same  speech,  boasts  of  the  valour  of  his 
shoulder-blades,  and  lightly  calls  the  slave 
who  would  have  to  administer  punishment 
{lorarius),  the  skilful  artist  of  his  back,  who 
■hall  tinge  it  with  red,  as  a  painter  colours  a 
wall.  We  look  with  wondering  awe  at  Regn- 
tus  enduring  all  the  tortures  which  Carthage 
coald  bestow,  from  a  high  sense  of  patriotism ; 
hut  a  Roman  audience  could  see  the  slave 
encounter  tortures  scarcely  less  formidable, 
simply  in  ctwsequence'  of  an  ingenious  tie, 
and  actually  think  it  humoroua  Nevertheless 
the  slave  is  evidently  a  pet  both  of  dramatist 
and  audience.  The  torments  appear  in  the 
distance,  but  they  are  seldom  actually  inflicted, 


■  Advasom  stimuliu,  isnuoas,  cmcesqae, 
compedesque, 
Nervon,  catenae,  caicercB,  Dunellns,  pedfcas, 
boias.— Aetiii.  st.ij. 
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imd  if  preteDCf  can  be  found  for  -a  mtnu- 
miwion  at  tha  eod  of  the  plaj,  ttw  auihoi  ii 
ready  enough  to  htoU  birowlf  of  it.  The  ploU 
which  he  bu  dsTised,  if  they  have  offended 
fai«  master,  hare  amuKd  br  more  impOTtnnt 
penoQBgei — namely,  bis  audience,  and  it 
would  be  positive  ingratitude  to  allow  him 
■uffer  for  toe  entertaiomeat  he  bai  cauaed. 

BeiideH  hi*  power  of  enduraoce,  and  his 
ftcility  io  inventing  schemes,  another  cha' 
Tacteriitic  of  the  wrtitu  b  his  worldly  wis' 
dom.  If  bia  inTentive  faculty  is  at  the  service 
of  his  young  master,  his  reflections  ore 
generally  against  bim ;  and  far  from  these 
being  lulled  to  rest,  he  is  generally  intruding 
them,  much  to  tbe  disgust  of  those  who  bear 
them,  in  the '  Moitellaria'  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  ft  slave  who  actually  leads  his 
master  into  bia  evil  courses :  but  mostly  he 
is  fta  unwilling  iDstTuraent  in  the  services  for 
which  he  is  employed,  till  a  malice  against 
bis  old  master  gives  a  seasoning  to  tbe  task. 
Of  courtesans  and  their  arts  he  has  a  thorou^ 
knowledge  and  an  equally  Ihorough  con- 
tempt ;  and  tbe  incivibties  which  he  burls  at 
the  mistresses  of  bis  young  master,  white  the 
hopeful  youth  is  overflowing  with  expressitms 
of  endearment,  have  a  moat  curious  effect. 
It  seems  at  tbe  first  glance  somewhat  incon- 
sistent that  tbe  slave,  with  a  l\ill  knowledge 
of  his  own  risk,  and  his  dislike  of  amours, 
should  enter  so  readily  upon  plana,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  encourage  imprudent  youth, 
and  to  defy  prudent  age.  The  malice  of  the 
slave  against  his  master  does  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  motive.  But  the  Irulh  peeps  out, 
that  alt  that  be  does  is  actually  don^  with 
foresight.  His  old  master,  though  he  is  for- 
midable at  present,  is  not,  in  bis  opinion,  Icmg 
for  this  world  ;  and  in  assisting  the  juniw  in 
his  vices,  he  is  only  worshipping  the  'rinng 
sun.'  Cunning,  quickness  of  invention,  im- 
pudence, and  malice,  are  tbe  leading  charac- 
teritticB  of  the  class  serous,  who  is  in  some 
instances  also  a  debauchee.  The  virtuous 
slave,  who  is  introduced  but  seldom,  and  who 
is  a  moral  hero  in  the  '  Captivi,'  does  not  in 
any  reaped  belong  to  the  genus. 

The  strange  conduct  of  tbe  intriguing  foot- 
man on  the  modem  stage,  and  the  strange 
harshness  wilh  which  Ihey  are  treated,  are  a 
most  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  comedy,  from  which  the  peculiarities 
of  the  slave  have  been  borrowea  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  free  domestic.  A.  W.  Scblegel, 
in  his  '  Dramatic  Lectures,'  in  pointing  out 
the  descent  of  the  modern  servant  from  the 
old  slave,  makes  observations  so  acute,  that 
thou^  they  do  not  precisely  accord  with  the 
above,  they  are  worth  introducing  in  connec- 
tion with  Uiis  subject. 


'■The  cunning  servant  is  ganvially alao  the 
persoQ  who  creaies  mirth,  who  confesses  his  own 
seasuality  snil  unscrupulous  principles  wilL 
pleasant  exaggeration,  plays  off  his  jesis  on  ibe 
other  eharaciers,  anil  eien  addresses  the  audi- 
ence. From  ihese  have  arisen  the  comic  ser- 
vanta  of  the  modems;  but  1  doubt  whether  tber 
liave  been  iranaferred  with  sufficient  profmeiy 
and  truth  as  Ua  as  our  own  manners  are  ccn- 
ceraed.  The  Greek  servant  was  a  slave,  consi^ed 
[o  the  will  of  bis  master  for  tbe  period  of  hia 
life,  and  ofien  exposed  Io  the  sereresl  treacmeoL 

aecotmt;  be 
siateof  war  against  bis  oppressor,  and  craft  is  his 
natural  weapon.  A  servsntof  tbe  present  day  .who 
has  freely  chosen  his  aituatioa  and  his  emplover, 
is  nulhing  less  than  a  confirmed  scoundrel,  if  he 
aids  a  son  in  canyiog-  on  an  imposture  against 
his  father.  As  for  the  op«i  seasusliiy  by  which 
servants  snd  other  persbos  of  a  lower  rank  are 
stamped  as  c<»nic  characters,  this  may  stiU  b« 
used  as  a  motive  without  scruple ;  for  of  bim  te 
whom  life  has  granted  tittle,  but  little  is  ez> 

Seciedj  and  he  may  boldly  confess  his  vulgar 
isposition  without  sbockicg  our  moral  feeling. 
The  belter  the  simaiion  of  the  servant  in  real 
life,  the  less  is  he  fitted  for  comedy,  and  it  is 
perhaps  s  glory  of  our  gentle  period  if  in  ooc 
pictures  ot  domestic  life  we  sea  servaals  who 
are  really  honest  fellows,  and  who  are  more 
fitted  to  make  us  cry  than  to  make  us  laugh." 

The  next  important  person  to  the  servant 
is  the  parasite :  the  poverty-stricken  friend, 
who  will  do  anything  for  a  supper  f  whose 
appetite  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  hu  nrteans: 
whose  capacity  oi  stomach  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  Spanish  rogue.  He  is  also  a  hero  in  his 
way ;  no  knight-errant  can  be  more  ezcto- 
sively  devoted  to  his  lady-love  than  lie  is  to 
a  supper ;  it  is  tbe  one  picture  cooatantly 
floating  before  his  imagination,  the  object  to 
which  every  thought  is  to  l>e  direct^  and 
from  which  no  danger  may  deter  bim.  And 
the  risks  in  the  way  of  this  lnckle«  mortal 
are  very,  ibnnidahle ;  be  bas  act  merely  to 
encounter  a  civil  servant  with  tbe  answer  tliat 
his  mastN  is  not  at  home,  but  be  is  looked 
upon  at  an  invader,  who  may  be  repelled 
with  force.  He  is  heaped  with  contumeliea, 
and  it  fortunate  if  ttwy  are  not  attended  with 
missiles:  Curculio,  in  the  play  that  bears  his 
name,  and  Peniculus,  in  the  'Metuechmi,' 
Iwing  each  represented  wilb  one  eye,  as 
though  tbe  other  was  lost  in  the  puraiut  ot  tus 
avocation.  In  tome  cases  be  tiss  nat  mtich 
to  do  with  the  plot,  but  ralber  seems  to  re- 
lieve tbe  business  of  the  play  by  aa  amusing 
confession  of  his  own  necoliarilies;  and  that 
these  were  greatly  relished  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fltct  that  tbe  paiaute  usually  has  a 
soliloquy,  in  which  be  deaeribes  tut  cfanncter. 
Penicttlus  pbilosophiaaa  in  Ifait  n 
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For  me  th«r  han  devised  the  aame  of  Sponge, 
Sioce  wben  I  eal  I  sweep  the  table  clean. 
Those  who  confine  their  cap  lives  or  theirslares, 
When  ihe^  woatd  fly  fnxn  them,  with  heavy 

chaiDi, 
AceordJDg  to  my  notiiM  are  nowiie. 
For  if  we  add  one  eril  to  aooiher. 
The  wretched  man  ia  more  iocliiied  to  flea, 
Andfrom  his  bandage  he  will  fiod  a  way, 
Whether  by  file  or  stone  he  breaks  bis  chains. 
Ay,  this  is  folly !    Would  you  keep  him  aafe. 
Bind  him  down  well  with  Ticiuaisand  good  wine, 
And  fix  his  sharp  nose  to  a  groaning  board. 
While  yog  supply  him  with  your  meat  and  driikk. 
Cram  him  each  day  as  much  as  he  ilesiies, 
Whatever  be  bis  crime  he  will  not  flee. 
You'll  keep  bim  easily  with  such  a  chain  ! 
For  good  tough  shackles  are  these  bonds  of 

The  more  they  stretch,  the  closer  do  they  bind. 
— Meti.  L  1. 

The  ptnsite  ia  sometimes  a  merchant  in 
dralleriai,  snutrt  nyings,  ud  quaiot  con- 
ceits :  commodities  which  he  barters  resdily 
for  the  good  things  of  the  taUe.  Geluimut, 
in  (be  <  Stichus,'  regulu'ly  declares  that  be 
■nd  bis  ycktM  are  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

Ad  ancliai  there  shall  be.    I  am  resdved, 
I  will  make  sale  of  all  my  property. 
What  ho!  attend  <    Good  Mnains  if  you  bid, 
I  sell  right  pleasant  jests.     VVho'll  buy?  who'l! 

huy  f 
Who  bids  a  supper  ?    Who  a  dinner  bids  1 
Come,  yoti  will  gain  the  grace  of  Hercules. 
Stay — aid  yoa  nod  ?  None  will  gire  belter  jests : 
There  is  no  pansiie  shall  rival  me. 
The  Bofl  Greek  nagaent,  gentle  medicines 
Have  I  for  tale ;  the  subiTe  repartee, 
The  Quick  assent  and  flattering  compliment, 
A  rubber  and  a  bottle,  somewhat  worn  ; 
And  lastly  here's  the  parasite  himseir, 
An  empty  vessel  that  will  hold  yoar 

Stich.  II.  1. 


Many  of  the  speeches  of  the  parasite  would 
convey  the  ootion  that  the  author  himself 
was  aa  epicure.  Plautus  revels  in  names  of 
viandi;  he- luxuriates  in  the  kilcbea ;  the 
whole  ait  of  domeatic  cookery  is  at  his  fin- 
gers* ends ;  and  the  parasite  ia  tbe  organ  of 
bis  knowledge.  Compare  the  few  directions 
which  Syrua  gives  to  tbe  cooks  in  the 
'  Adelphi'  of  Terence,  with  a  speech  of 
Plautus,  when  the  preparation  of  a  supper  is 
tbe  subjiM^  matter  I  We  modems  are  indeed 
forbidden  to  appreciate  tbe  force  of  hia  glow- 
ing catalogues.  A  number  of  atmnge  names 
present  tbenwelTet,  which  commentators  in- 
terpret as  meaning  '  a  kind  of  fish'  and 
'  aoother  kind  of  fish ;'  with  here  and  there  a 
doubt  whether  tbe  fiih  be  not  actually  a 
vegetable.  Un  ua  tbe  author  bestowa  mere 
words;  but  we  can  lee  tbe  intensity  of  hia 
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puipoae,  though  we  must  defer  onr  judgment 

of  bis  taste,  till  some  other  '  feast  ailer  tbe 
manner  of  the  ancients'  ia  given,  like  that  in 
'  Peregrine  Fickle.'  All  at  any  rate  can  en- 
ter into  such  zeal  as  that  expressed  by  tbe 
parasite  Ergaailus  (the  prototype  of  the  ge- 
nus) in  (he  '  Captlvi,'  when  tbe  larder  ia 
intrusted  to  bim  : 

Immortal  Gods!  woe  to  th e porker's  throet; 
Gammons  of  bacon,  what  miafortnoe  waits  ye ! 
Woe  to  sow's  teats,  destruction  to  lat  biawn ! 
For  butchers  and  for  porkmen  what  faiifue!— 
Capi.  IV.  3. 

The  Jesting  paraaitea,  the  men  who  earn 
their  feasts  by  pleasantries,  are  the  anceston 
of  a  numerous  race,  of  whom  Jeremy 
Diddler,  in  Mr.  Kenney's  *  Raising  ibo 
Wind,'  and  the  gastronome  Sponge,  in  '  Who 
wants  a  Dinner  V  are  the  moat  famoua.  The 
latter  we  see  beara  the  name  of  his  forefather 
Peniculus.  Occasionally  tEe  pansite  does 
some  practical  service,  and  aids  the  young 
lover  with  bia  stralagems.  In  thia  situation 
bis  fimctiona  are  much  the  aame  as  those  of 
the  itrvtta,  and  he  answers  to  tboee  acampiah 
friends,  in  a  modern  comedy  or  farce,  who 
are  ready  at  a  fixed  price  to  do  anythiog  for 
the  '  walking  gentleman'  of  the  piece.  But 
whether  he  amuses,  flallere,  lies,  or  cbeati^ 
the  object  of  tbe  pursuit  is  never  varied,  but 
is  always — a  feast. 

Those  very  disreputable  persona,  the  Itno 
and  the  merttrix,  next  deserve  our  notice. 
\V  iih  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  plot  of 
tbe  Roman  comedy  tiims  on  the  love  of  a 
young  man  of  family  for  a  woman  who  if 
actually  a  courlesao,  or,  having  been  stolen 
in  her  childhood,  is  intended  for  that  avoca- 
tion. Every  one  who  baa  the  merest  smat- 
Eering  in  antiquities,  knows  that  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  ancient  plot  is  the  necessary 
result  of  tbe  constitution  of  Greek  society, 
in  which  unmarried  virtuous  women  bore  no 
part:  so  that,  adultery  not  beine  esteemed 
comical  at  Athena,  as  it  was  in  London  and 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  seventeentb 
century,  meretricious  love  was  the  only  mo- 
tive left  for  the  dramatist.  The  only  case  in 
which  unmarried  women  who  reside  wiib 
virtuous  parents  are  introduced,  is  when  they 
have  been  violated  by  the  hero  of  tbe  piece 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication;  as  in  the  '  Adelpbi' 
of  Terence  or  the  '  Truculentua*  of  Plautus. 
That  love  ia  not  implied  in  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage, ia  nowhere  more  clearly  aet  forth  than 
in  a  loDg  soliloquy  of  the  prudent  young  man 
in  the  '  Trinumus,*  when,  after  reflecting 
with  himself  whether  he  shall  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  love  or  prudence,  ba  detemiaca  lo 
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bsve  notbiDg  to  do  with  loTe,  and  immedi- 
itely  offers  marriage  to  his  friead'i  siBter. 
The  case  of  violation,  and  that  where  the 
female  slave  turos  oul  to  be  a  woman  of  good 
familyi  are  the  only  two  where  love-matchea 
make  their  appearance  ;  and  as  in  neither  of 
these  cases  the  attachment  begios  with  what 
we  abould  id  modem  parlance  call  '  hoaoura- 
ble  inteationa,'  while  id  the  finrt  the 
the  renilt  of  a  temporary  JDaaDity  and  not  of 
ierioui  parpoae,  these  exceptiooa  do  no  more 
in  fact  than  prove  the  rule,  that  meretriciotts 
love  is  the  foundation  of  comedy.  The 
courtesana,  though  aometimes  independent 
women,  are  more  frequently  the  slaves  of  the 
Itno,  and  the  highest  act  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  a  youthful  lover  is  to  liberate  hi>  mie- 
tresi.  The  sum  by  which  this  can  be  effect- 
ed being  a  tolerably  large  one,  and  the  young 
nan's  father  geneially  being  a  stem  discipli- 
narian,  and  avene  from  such  attachments,  the 
process  hy  which  it  h  obtained  constitutes  the 
machinery  of'  the  plot.  For  the  courtesan 
hereelf  the  author  not  unfrequently  inspires 
an  interest,  and  in  some  cases  she  evinces  an 
attachment  for  the  loverof  the  comedy,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  her  profes- 
iioa,  and  thus  ezpoees  herself  to  the  reproach- 
es of  her  more  worldly  friends,  her  master  or 
her  mother.  The  Itno,  who  it  what  in  mo- 
dem language  would  be  called  the  '  keeper 
of  B  house  of  ill-fiime,'  is  on  the  other  hand 
always  detested,  and  considered  utterly  out  of 
the  pale  of  humanity.      The  grossest  fraud, ' 
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with  all  their  abemtions  are  so  exceedingly 
amiahie  and  reverential  to  their  parents,  tiiat 
the  audience  must  feel  anxious  ior  their  wel- 
fare. The  character  of  Ctestpho  in  the  *  Adel- 
phi'  who  wisbtfs  his  &tber  was  confioed  to 
his  bed,  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
adda,  'so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  health,* 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  youth  of 'Terence's 
comedy.  The  youth  of  Plnulua  ia,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  a  very  un&miable 
'  mauvais  sujet,'  and  aometiHies  a  mere  '  walk- 
ing gentleman,'  though  this  remark  will  not 
ipply  universally,  as  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  one  of  the  usual  droll  comediea 
of  Plautus  and  his  '  Trinumns'  as  there  is  be- 
tween him  and  Terence.  On  the  subject  of 
iDonlizing  ^echea,  it  may  be  obaervni  that 
Plautus,  accord  in  (f  to  our  notions,  displays 
mnch  abruptness  in  lua  reflective  soliloquiea^ 
which  stand  aa  it  were  ^art  fnnn  the  aclian 
of  the  piece.  Wa  have  youths  meditating 
upon  ditaip^ion ;  good  slaves  oa  the  duty  of 
a  servant  to  bia  master; — indeed,  Plautua, 
who  has  not  so  many  moral  seotencea  as  Te- 
rence, evinces  a  peculiar  attachment  to  these 
moral  esmys.  That  these  isolated  speeches 
did  not,  however,  arise  merely  from  a  crude 
state  of  the  art,  is  very  clear;  for  ifaey  are 
usually  in  a  lyric  measure,  and  have  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  comedy,  which  a  re- 
fiective  chorus  of  Euripides  has  to  his  trage- 
dy. They  were  doubtless  considered  as 
ornaments. 

The  old  men,  like  those  of  Terence,  are 
the  nKMt  violent  personal  chastisement,  may  either  severe  disciplinarian;,  at  over  iodnl- 
be  heaped  on  this  unfortunate  being;  and  gent  to  the  vices  of  youth,  though  there  is  a 
the  author,  in  making  him  undergo  the  ae-  jcbaracter  in  Plautus  which  we  do  not  find  in 
Terest  sufferings,  seems  rejoicing  in  a  sort  of  Terence — the  amorous  old  man,  who  loathes 


nvage  ferocity.  The  Una  is  the  common 
pestilence  of  youth ;  against  him  all  parties 
join  ;  and  nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  than 
when  the  piece  closes  with  his  miseries.  In 
bim  there  is  no  redeeming  virtue,  unless  it 
be  the  absence  of  hypocrisy  ;  for  he  openly 
predicates  of  himself  all  those  qualities  which 
be  hears  in  the  mouth  of  his  enemies.  Of 
tbe  courtesans  there  is  only  one  thoroughly 
depraved  in  all  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  and 
that  is  the  heroine  of  the  worst — the  '  'IVucu- 
lentus.' 

The  young  lover  is  generally  in  Plantus 
the  least  interesting  person  of  all,  bis  charac- 
teristic being  that  he  desires  to  possess  his 
mistress,  and  drdera  the  wits  of  others  to  be 
•et  to  work  for  that  end.  He  is  somewhat 
addicted  to  moralizing,  and  the  result  of  his 
reflections  seertis  to  be  that  be  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  evils  of  a  course  of  dissipation, 
bnt  must  persist  in  it.  The  young  men  of 
Tavence  ure  ihost  delicately  coloured,  and 


his  wife,  and  runs  after  courtesans,  and  who 
is  tbe  parent  of  those  old  Satyrs  so  common 
in  Ihe  drama  of  our  Charles  11,  All  that  he- 
longed  to  the  coarseness  of  an  amour  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  six  plays,  care- 
fully kept  in  the  background  by  Terence;  he 
did  not,  like  Plautus,  introduce  a  roaring 
party  of  rakes  and  harkits  drank  over  their 
supper  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience;  be 
did  not  turn  inside  out  the  house  kept  by  a 
Uno  ;  and  the  wanton  ejaculations  of  tbe  old 
sinner  he  probably  considered  oflennve.  Tbe 
only  resemblance  that  we  find  to  the  squab- 
bles between  the  old  gentlemen  and  Isdiea, 
that  are  so  strongly  depicted  by  E^autw,  is 
in  the  'Phormio,*  but  there  the  oSimce  was 
committed  by  the  husband  in  bit  youtK  and 
all  grossneas  is  avoided.  The  severe  disci- 
plinarian is,  however,  the  more  usual  charac- 
ter, his  severity  being  of  great  service  to  tbe 
plot ;  since  the  son,  not  hoping  to  obtain 
anything  by  persuasion,  relies  sotely  on  con- 
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ning ;  tbe  abarp  alave  if  set  to  work,  and  the 
whole  machiae  is  thus  id  motion.  These 
stem  old  fellowa  dwell  on  the  theme  of  the 
*  good  old  times,'  the  constant  object  of  r^ret 
to  couDtry  geutlemen  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
topbanes  to  the  present  day.  The  notion  of 
the  great  superiority  of  these  '  good  old  times' 
is  thus  [Mainly  set  forth,  not  indeed  by  a  gen- 
tleman, but  by  a  pedagogue  slave,  who 
serves  equally  well  to  repreeent  the  feeling 

I  say,  wheQ  you  were  twenty  years  of  age. 
You  did  not  dare  to  siir  your  foot  an  inch 
From  your  preeepior'a  door ;  and  if  vou  did. 
So  much  the  worse  for  master  and  lor  inpil. 
For  both  were  reckoned  wortMeas.  Did  they  n 
Reach  the  paJEesira  ere  (he  sun  had  rU'n, 
la  truth  no  trifle  was  tbe  punishmeDt. 
When   they  were  there,  they  eiernsed  their 

strength 
to  feais — as  runninf,  wrestling',  boxing,  tesping; 
In  hurlng  (at  tbe  tpesr,  the  ball,  tx  diiena. 
Thus  iron  they  praeiiaed,  not  in  wanton  kisses ; 
la  the  palwHra  or  th«  hippodrome 
They  passed  their  time,  not  in  the  harlot's  cell ! 
Returning  liome,  you  sat  upon  a  bench 
Next  to  your  master,  modesily  attired, 
And  read  some  book.  Then  if  you  missed  a  word, 
Your  skin  was  spotted  like  a  nurse's  cloak. 

BMch.Ui.,aa 
A  character  of  less  frequent  recurrence 
than  those  already  enumerated,  but  yet  one 
that  is  a  favourite  subject  for  ridicule,  is  the 
boastful  soldier — -the  Miles  Glorioaus,  the 
origin  of  Captain  Bobadil  and  his  nuiftroua 
.  progeny,  though  one  essential  of  the  modem 
braggadocio  is  wanting,  bis  poverty.  The 
awaggering  gentleman  seems  generally  to  be 

Erosperous  eoougb  in  tbe  Soman  comedy ; 
e  is  often  the  more  opulent  rival  of  the 
young  lover ;  but  the  characterigtic  that  has 
come  down  to  us  unaltered,  is  hia  inordinate 
habit  of  lying.  The  whole  man  is  contained 
in  tbe  opening  scene  of  the  ptay  '  Miles  Qlo- 
riosus,'  in  which  the  soldier  himself,  and  the 
parasite,  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  more 
than  a  flatterer,  are  the  speakers. 

Pyrgopolinieei  {the  solduT).     Mind  that  you 
make  me  brighter  than  mv  shield. 
Or  the  sun's  radiance  when  the  slcy  is  clear ; 
That  when  I  stand  upon  the  battle-field. 
The  foemen's  eyes  may  all  be  dazzled  straight 
Much  do  I  wish  to  solace  my  poor  sword, 
Lest  it  should  mooniat  being  kept  ao  idle. 
When  it  would  hew  the  fue  to  sausage-meat. 
Where's  Ariotrosus?  [man 

Artatrogus   {the  paraiite).     Here,  sir,  near  a 
Both  brave  and  fortunate  :  a  king  in  form, 
A  warrior  too.    I  swear  that  Mars  himself 
Would  shrink  from  balanaing  his  wtirth  with 
youis. 

Pyrgo.    The  aante  whom  I  preseivod  in  the 
dread  fields        .  [pluck, 

or  Shabby-land,  when  famed  Bombastes  No- 
The  mighty  Bon  of  Neptune,  wascommaaderl 
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ArM.    Yes,  I  nmember.    H«with  ansa  of 
gold.  [breath. 

The  man  whose  troops  you  scattered  with  a 
Uke  leaves  or  down  of  reeds  before  tha  wind. 

Pyrg«.    Nay,  that  was  nothing. 

Allot.  Nothing,  as  you  say. 

To  things  that  I  could  tell— {«iJe)  and  you  ne'at 
If  any  ever  saw  ao  great  a  liar,  [did> 

Or  such  a  boaster  as  this  liar  here, 
Faiih,  let  him  take  me  as  bis  prcnwrty— 


Ay,  if  he  k««««  me  on  a  surli 
"  where  are  you? 


I  prcnwri 
!B  salad  1 


>dl 


Pyrga.        _._ 

ArMI-  Here !— That  Indian  elephanL 

How  with  yotumighiy  fist  you.broke  his  arm! 

Pyrgo.    Hia  arm  ? 

Artol.  No,  no ;  1  meant  to  say  bis  leg. 

Pyrgo.    Yet  I  hit  carelessly. 

Artel.  IdoobtitnoL 

Qid  ycM  pat  ibrth  your  BU«ngib,  yonr  mn  hid 

Ri^l  ilinmgh  tj^ebeadandbowelaofthebeaaL 

Pyrga.    No  more  of  this. 

Ar<«(.  By  Hercules,  no  need 

For  Tou  to  tell  me,  when  I  know  pur  greatoeaa 
(Ati'dt)  Thus  must  I  suffer  for  my  belly's  aaks; 
My  ears  must  hear,  to  koep  lay  teeth  from  efasl- 
Lieas  he  will,  I  still  muat  give  aaaint.    lltrins; 

Pfrg*'    WhatdolMyt 

Arlot.  Wbatyou  would  say,  I  know. 

Well,  I  remember— 

Pyrga.  WhatT 

Ar(Di.  Whale'er  it  was ! 

Pyrga.    Have  yon  yonr  tablets  t 

Artot.  Ay,  sir,  aid  my  atyls. 

You  woald  ailist  your  sen. 

Pyrga.  Attend  to  me- 

Artat.  Nay,  yoa  should  know  my  mind  more 
How  I  anticipate  your  every  wish.      [perfectly, 

Pyrgo.    Do  you  remember — 

Arlot.  Yes,  that  in  Cilicia, 

A  baodred  mea  and  fifty  have  yoo  skm— 
A  hundred  of  the  taoaof  Filfep-fig — 
A  hundred  Sardiana — sixty  Uacedooians — 
■ndaUthir ' '' '" 

Pyrga. 

Artot.  oeven  inoDsanii,  sir. 

Pyrgo.    You're  right.      How  accurate  an 
your  accounts  f 

Artot.    Yetnaughl  is  written,  I  remember  alL 

Pyrga.    A  spfeadid  mem'ry. 

Arlot.  Solid  food  maintains  it. 

Pyrga.     While  thus  you  act,  you  shall  feed 
coDSlanlly ; 
Yon  shall  beever  welcome  at  my  board. 

The  boastrul  soldier  is  the  last  cbarftcter  in 
the  list  of  those  draraatis  petsonee  that  fonn 
the  staple  commodity  of  tbe  Roman  stag*. 
The  others,  which  are  rat  generii,  and  which 
do  not,  like  those  we  have  enumerated,  mere- 
ly represent  a  class,  we  shall  touch  upon  u 
we  shortly  review  the  several  playa  of  Plan- 
tus.  To  this  review  we  now  proceed,  fbl- 
lowing  that  alphabetical  order  m  whieh  the 
dramas,  for  want  of  materials  for  a  cbroiK>- 
logical  arrangement,  are  placed. 

Akfhitrto.     Though  by  ita  mythologiaJ 
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cbaneter  thii  pUy  is  dutinguiahed  from  the 
reit,  the  principle  on  which  it  ii  compoied  ia 
not  different  from  the '  MenRchmi.'  A  num- 
ber of  ludicrous  miataLes  are  to  uiae  from 
two  person!  bearing  an  exact  lesemblBDce  to 
two  others,  and  Uie  bble  of  Jupiter  and 
Alemena,  where  the  divine  lover  takei  the 
riupe  of  the  human  husband,  AimisfaeB  just 
iucn  a  resemblance  as  ia  required  by  the 
poet,  who,  to  heighten  the  humour,  introduces 
the  comic  eerrant  Sosia,  whose  form  ia  taken 
.  bj  Mercury.  Thus  while  the  more  aerioua 
embarrasaments  ariae  from  the  likenesa  of  the 
two  Amphitryona,  the  chief  mistake  arises 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  Sosias,  and 
the  ntter  stupefaction  of  the  real  one,  at  find- 
ing that  he  baa  got  a  counterpart.  Id  no 
play  has  Plautua  exhibited  a  richer  vein  of 
numour  than  in;  thia.  He  has  seen  the  drol- 
lery of  the  idea  in  its  full  force,  and  he  works 
Upon  it,  detnniined  to  elicit  aa  much  '  fun' 
at  poinble.  Orer  and  over  again  haa  Sosia 
to  tell  hia  master,  how  '  I  beat  me,'  and  how 
there  is  another  T  at  home  beaide  the  '1' 
who  addreasea  him.  Yet  Amphitryon  will 
not  understand.  To  be  sure  the  tnaHer  is  in- 1 
tiicate,  but  still  the  reader  mav  wonder  he 
does  not  get  more  enlightened  at  the  very 
circumitantial  statement  of  Sona.  It  ia  not 
duloesa  in  Amphitryon:  not  that  ia  not  the 
cause  why  so  frequent  a  repetition  is  demand- 
ed;— it  is  the  determination  of  Plaulna  not  to 
let  go  a  j<^e  so  lone  aa  it  is  capable  of  excit- 
ing even  a  smile.  Broadly  comic  aa  the  play 
is,  he  has  called  it  b  tragi-comedy  in  his 
prologue,  under  the  impreasinn  that  where 

§ods  and  kings  are  introduced,  the  term  come- 
y  would  hv  misapplied.  Indeed,  through- 
out tbe  whole  prologue  he  has  shown  a  very 
great  decree  of  care  in  making  his  purpose 
clear  to  his  audience,  as  if  he  fancied  he  had 
produced  a  feble  that  almost  aurpaned  the 
limits  of  their  comprehension.  Mercury, 
who  speaks  it,  explains  that  he  will  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Sosla  by  the  little  wings  in 
hia  bat,  while  a  golden  ornament  will  distin- 
guish Jupiter  from  Amphitryon ;  and  aa  if 
still  fearing  that  hia  explanation  may  lead  to 
some  misunderstanding,  he  adda  that  none  of 
the  characters  of  tbe  piece  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive these  marks,  as  they  are  visible  to  the 
spectators  only.  Again,  in  the  third  act  the 
audience  are  fbrmBlly  addressed  by  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  as  if  tlie  action  &f  Uie  piece 
were  even  yet  not  sufficiently  clear.  Every* 
thing  tends  to  show  that  tbe  author  felt  he 
wat  treading  on  difficult  ground.  The  adap- 
tation by  Moliere,  who  haa  given  Sosia  a  wife, 
and  who  has  been  fhllowed  by  our  own  Dry- 
den,  renders  this  play  man  familiar  to  the  gen- 
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erality  of  readers  than  any  one  of  the  come- 
dies of  Plautua. 

The  AaiifAHU  Is  a  comedy  abounding  b 
humour,  and  needlessly  defaced  bj  tbe  mori 
revolting  indecency.  Argyrippua,  a  *yoong 
lover'  of  the  oaual  deacription,  is  violently 
enamoured  of  Fbilenium,  a  courtesui,  and 
would  purchase  her  of  her  motherfor*  vrbde 
year.  He  has  however  no  money,  and  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  procuress:  tbe 
youth  upbraiding  tbe  old  lady  for  her  forget- 
fuhiess  of  past  obligations,  and  abe  boUly 
pleading  her  own  interest  aa  sufficient  excuse, 
and  forbidding  him  to  approach  the  booae  till 
his  purse  is  replenished :  ia  one  of  the  moat 
highly- wrought  and  vigorous  acenea  in  tbe 
whole  drama  of  Plautus.  The  courtesan  her- 
self ia  not  avaricious,  but  sincerely  devoted  to 
Ainyrippus,  and  there  is  another  qusrrel  be- 
tween her  and  her  mother,  bacauae  Ate  pnSett 
her  love  to  her  interest,  Tbe  sum  required 
is  to  be  obtained  tiy  the  two  sharp  servant^ 
Libanua  and  Leonida,  the  mother  of  Argyrip- 
<  pus  being  the  formidable  person  of  the  familv, 
\  and  the  father,  Demcnetus,  encouraging  Ox 
servants  to  cheat  hie  wife  for  the  sake  of  his 
son.  A  mercbuit  arrives  to  pay  for  some 
asses  that  have  been  sold,  and  Leonida,  pre- 
tending to  be  the  steward,  who  is  in  the  wife's 
service,  gets  poasession  of  tbe  money.  The 
assumption  of  this  cbanuiter,  and  the  incredu- 
lity of  the  merchant,  lead  to  tbe  richest  sort 
of  farcical  drollery.  The  money  being  ob- 
tained, the  &ther  allows  Argyrippus  to  pur- 
chase bis  mistress,  on  the  di^stlng  condition 
that  he  is  to  have  a  share  in  her  favour.  By 
this  unfortunate  contract  a  moA  amusing  play 
ia  rendered  repugnant  in  tbe  extreme.  It 
enda  with  the  appearance  of  tbe  wife,  who 
baa  been  informed,  by  the  parasite  of  a  disap- 
pointed lover,  of  thefeativilies  that  are  taking 
place  at  the  bouae  of  tbe  courtesan,  and  who 
therefore  nisbes  in  upon  the  feast,  and  drives 
out  her  old  husband  with  all  aorta  of  reproaches. 

Tbe  AuLVLARiA  is  tolerably  well  known  aa 
being  tbe  foundation  of  the  'Avare'  of  Mo- 
liere. It  ia  a  play  of  a  kind  the  very  revetie 
of  the  one  just  described,  conuating  in  delin- 
eation of  character,  rather  than  in  intrigue. 
Euclio,  the  originally  poor  man,  who  haa 
found  the  pot  {oUa)  of  gold,  from  which  the 
name  ia  taken,  ia  not  a  peraonage  who  cpmea 
within  tbe  range  of  the  usual  characters  of 
Rautus.'  These,  as  we  have  shown,  are  rath- 
er symbols  of  classes,  than  individuals ;  but  in 
Euctio  we  have  a  perfect  individuality,  as 
completely  worked  otlt,  and  as  highly  fiaitJh 
ed,  aa  any  character  in  the  whole  works  of 
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Molierr.  The  poor  man  has  become  rich, 
he  hai  found  a  treastiFP  beneath  his  hearth, ' 
and  with  it  he  has  found  a  heap  of  troubles. 
The  pot  of  gold  is  the  torment  of  his  life;  he 
dares  not  esiit  an  hour,  without  returning  to 
the  place  where  he  has  hid  it;  and  even  then 
be  dares  not  look  to  see  whether  it  be  safe, 
till  he  has  driven  his  old  servant  out  of  the 
house,  scolding  her  on  soine  frivolous  pretext, 
aad  then  calling  her  back  again,  when  he  has 
ascertained  that  all  is  right.  To  him  every 
man  he  meets  Eeeras  to  harboor  a  design 
against  his  property :  be  has  studied  to  seem 
poor,  but  he  u  afraid  that  the  report  of  his 
riches,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  may  have 
been  spread  abroad.  His  wealthy  neighbour 
Megadorus,  having  a  horror  of  wives  with 
large  doweries,  offers  to  marry  his  daughter ; 
but  the  splendid  <^er  gives  hira  no  joy  ;  and 
tbough  be  consents  to  the  match,  it  is  with  the 
suspicion  that  his  neighbour  harbonra  some 
dark  purpose.  A  wedding  supper  is  prepar- 
ed at  his  house  at  the  expense  of  Megadorus; 
but  this  festival  brings  with  it  nddttionsl  mise- 
ry ;  he  tbinks  the  cooks  hired  for  the  occasion 
have  only  come  to  rob  him,  being  set  on  by 
Megadorus  for  that  purpose,  and  he  violently 
drives  them  from  his  door.  In  only  one  in- 
stance does  be  become  a  caricature,  and  that 
is,  when  he  sospecta  that  a  fowl,  who  has 
scratched  up  the  earth  where  the  pot  is  hid, 
baa  been  bribed  by  the  cooks.  With  this  one 
exception  he  is  throughout  as  naturally  delin- 
eated as  possible,  the  caricature  of  avarice  be- 
ing put  into  the  burlesque  description  of  Eu- 
clio  by  the  comic  servant. 

StroHIia  {the  aervant),    I  say,  he  calls  to  wi^ 
nees  gods  aad  men, 
Pretends  that  ho  is  ruined  utterly, 
If  from  his  roof  a  curl  of  smoke  ascends. 
He  ties  a.  Uadder,  ere  he  goes  to  sleep. 
Over  his  mouch. 

C«ngTio  (a  coot).  Why,  what's  theuse  of  that  1 

[lose  some  breath. 

Sirobilui.    Lesl  sleeping  be  may  chance  to 

The  water  he  has  washed  himself  withal 
He  weeps  to  throw  away. 

CongTio.  This  were  : 

Of  whom  to  ask  a  good  round  sum  to  free 

SiTobilus.     Bf  HerculeSj   he  would  not  lend 
you — hnog«r. 
When  be  has  cot  his  nails  he  saves  the  pieces. 

AnlArax  (a  cook).     Failh,  you  describe  a  par- 
simonious wight. 

Strobiiut.    The  other  day  a  kiie  took  off  his 

And  so  he  hurried  weeping  to  ihe  praetor; 
There  with  his  tears  and  wailings  did  he  pray. 
That  he  might  hold  the  pilferuig  bird  to  hail.- 
(Act.  II.,  Bc  4. 
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Flautus  himself  delights,  hnt  he  has  taken 
special  care  tb^  shall  not  mar  his  princi- 
pal character.  The  third  scene  of  the  first 
act,  where  Euclio,  on  leaving  home,  is  giv. 
\ng  directions  to  his  old  servant,  will  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  miser  himself. 

Euclio.    Cro  in,  and  shut  the  door.    I'll  soon 
be  back. 
Let  BO  one  in.    And  mind,  pnt  out  the  fire, 
That  none  may  come  to  ask  you  for  a  light. 
Ifyou  neglect  this,  I'll  extinguish  yoo. 
Should  any  ask  for  water,  say  'tis  gone. 
Some  one  may  want  a  baichet  ora  knife, 
A  pestle  or  a  mortar — implement 
Which  neighbours  always  come  to  beg  of  one — 
But  mind  yon  say  that  robbers  have  been  here 
And  stolen  slU    I  will  have  nrae  admitted. 
Even  if  good  luck  should  come— mind,  keep  her 

Staphi/ta.    She  will  be  cautious  not  to  enter 

Though  she  is  near  *  she  never  seeks  oor  door. 

Eadia.    Be  silent  and  go  in 

Staphifla.  1  will  dobofh. 

EutJio.    And  double  bar  the  door.    I'll  soco 
return.  Exit  Staphyta. 

My  heart  is  pained  that  I  must  go  from  home; 
I  hate  it,  bull  know  what  I'm  about. 
The  master  of  the  curia  has  proclaimed 
There  is  a  sum  he  will  divide  amoos  us. 
Now  if  I  should  not  seek  ii,  all  the  folks 
Will,  as  I  ihiak,  guess  I  have  gold  at  home. 
For  'lis  not  likely  that  a  needy  man 
Would  let  a  chance  slip  bf  of  getting  moaey. 
Even  now,  with  all-my  pains  to  keep  it  close. 
All  seem  to  know  lof  wealth.    Uorecivilly 
Am  I  saluted  than  I  was  before. 
They  come  to  me,  ihey  stop,  they  grasp  mr  band. 
Ask  how  I  am,  and  ifl'm  doing  well ! 
Bui  I  must  set  out  whither  I  am  bound. 
And  letuni  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  play  is  brought 
about  by  the  diiicovery  of  the  pot  of  gold  in 
a  grove  where  Euclio  has  concealed  it,  hav- 
ing removed  it  from  bis  house,  lest  it  should 
be  stolen  during  the  bustle  of  the  wedding. 
StrobiluH,  the  servant  of  the  youth  Lyco- 
nidea,  who  is  nephew  of  Megadorus,  is  the 
finder.  This  Lyconides,  who  has  violated 
Eaclio'a  daughter,  is  anxious  to  marry  her, 
and  the  case  is  referred  to  his  uncle.  At 
the  end  Lyconides  returns  the  pot,  which  he 
has  taken  from  his  servant,  to  Euclio,  and 
obtains  the  daughter  as  a  wife.  This  [ermi- 
nation  we  learn  from  the  argument  of  the 
comedy,  the  last  scenes  being  lost,  and  those 
which  are  commonly  printed  having  been 
added  at  a  very  late  date.  The  grief  of  Eu- 
clio when  his  treasure  is  lost  is  the  exact 
prototype  of  the  anguish  of  Harpagon  in 
'  L'Avsre ;'  and  it  euibits  the  peculiarity  of 


*  It  is  supposed  a  temple  to  ■  Bona  Fortnns'  was 
These  are  the    extravagances  in   which  by  the  home  of  Euclio.  ,-  -.  ^  .\  ^ 
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m  undentsnditig  between  the  &ctor  and  the  wrong-headedae«  of  bis  jounr  muter,  wouU 
audience,  which  iaahoim  in  other  works  of  leem  to  be  the  fouDdation  of  Holiere'scome- 


Flautus.  Euclio  request*  the  audieuce  to 
point  out  the  culprit,  and  aslu  them  why 
they  laugh  at  his  distren.  So  in  the  comedy 
of  '  PkduIus,'  the  Berraot,  oa  going  into  the 
house  to  tell  a  tale  with  which  the  audience 
are  already  acquainted,  oboerreB  to  them 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  repeat  what  they 
have  just  heard.  (Act  IV.,  i.  6).  In  the 
'Pseudolui,'  when  Calidorus  edu  Pacnjdolua 
how  a  certain  act  was  done,  the  latter  re- 
mindi  him  that  the  play  is  performed  for 
the  lake  of  the  audience,  and  t<!lla  him  that 
these  were  present  and  knew  all,  and  that  be 
will  unfold  the  whole  affair  on  some  future 
occasion.  (Act  U.,  a.  4).  It  seems  as  if 
this  amall  link,  connecting  the  actor  with  hia 
Kpectator,  were  the  relic  of  that  strong  tie 
which  was  formed  by  the  parabasis  of  Ari»- 
tophanea,  though  of  course  the  purpose  is 
entirely  different.  That  distinguished  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Merryman,  the  delight  of  little 
boys  at  AsUey's,  carried  down  the  good  un- 
derstanding of  bis  admirers  to  a  Tery  late 
period. 

The  Bacchides  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 


dy  of 'li'Etourdi,'  which  is  entirely  made  up 
of  mistakes  of  this  sort.  A  new  stratageui  n 
now  requisite.  Chrysalus  conducts  Nicobo- 
lus  to  the  house  of  the  Bocchides,  into  which 
he  peeps,  and  sees  Pistoclerus  and  Mcetilo- 
chus  at  supper  with  their  mistreaaes,  tbe  jea- 
lousy of  MaesilochuB  having  been  remoied 
by  the  explanation  that  there  are  two  Bac- 
chides.  The  soldier  enters,  and  malies  a 
noise  about  the  money  which  is  due  to  him 
from  one  of  the  sisters,  and  the  serTUit  per- 
suades the  old  man  that  this  is  the  husband  of 
the  woman  with  whom  he  sees  hia  son,  and  ttnl 
he  must  pay  him  the|required  sum  to  prevent 
Mnesilochus  from  receiving  the  puaiahment 
due  to  an  adulterer.  -  Nicobulus,  m  terror  for  { 
his  son's  life,  promises  to  pay  the  money ; 
and  this  reminds  us  of  one  of  tbe  stratagems 
in  the  'Fourberies  de  Scapin.'  At  the  con- 
clusion, Nicobulus  and  PbUoxenus,  who  in 
the  lather  of  Pistoclerus,  go  to  the  bouse  at 
the  Bacchides,  to  lecture  Lbeir  sons,  but  they 
are  both  fascinated  by  the  artful  courtesans. 
The  piece,  therefore,  though  in  a  less  degree, 

EutakesoftheoffeDsivenessof  the  'Asinuia,' 
essiug,  who  has  shortly  enumerated  all  the 


being  tbe  first  of  those  comedies  which  turn  :  subjects  of  the  plays  of  Plautus,  has  gi< 
on  misunderstan dings  arising  frona  similarity  this  single  incident  as  the  subject  of  the  Bac- 
of  name,  as  for  instance  from  the  ccmfusion  chides.  He  was  very  young  when  he  wrote 
ofthetwoConstantiasinthu  'Chances.'  The  his  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Plautus; 
Bacchides  are  two  courtesans,  who  are  sisters,  and  certainly  in  this  instance  he  did  not  dis- 
and  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  piece  is  caused  ,  play  his  usual  care  and  acuteness.  Far  from 
by  tbe  lover  of  one  of  them  suspecting  thai  |  being  tbe  subject  of  the  Bacchides,  the  inci- 


big  friend  is  carrying  on 
mistress,  whereas  it   is 
Baccbis  to  whom  he  is  attached.     Some 
genioua  stratagems  are  contrived  by  Chrysa- 
lus, the  comic  servant  of  Mnesilocbus,  the 

priacipat  lover.  This  youth  has  been  abroad  i  Leasing  as  the  best  piece  that  ever  was  pro- 
for  his  father  to  collect  a  debt,  and  returns 
home  with  tbe  money.  The  servant  finding 
that  a  sum  is  wanted  to  redeem  one  of  tbe 
Bacchides,  his  young  master's  mistress,  from 
the  power  of  a  soldier,  tells  his  father  Nico- 
bulus, that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure 
tbe  whole  of  the  money,  but  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  old  man  himself  to  set  sail 
after  it.  By  this  plan  he  would  not  only  ena- 
ble Mnesilocbus  to  keep  a  sufficient  sum  for 
himself,  but  by  sending  the  father,  who  is  of  the 
severe  order,  out  of  tbe  way,  would  relieve 
him  of  a  very  troublesome  check  on  his  extrava- 
gances. This  stratagem  is,  however,  entirely 
defeated  by  the  blunder  of  Mnesilocbus,  who, 
when  he  hears  that  a  Bacchis  is  the  mistress 
of  his  friend  Pistoclerus,  goes  off  in  a  huflf  to 
hia  father,  and  gives  him  the  whole  of  tbe 
raooey.  This  curious  incident,  of  the  clever- 
ness of  a  servant  being  counteracted  by  the 


iotrigue  with  his  dent  merely  occuis  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
reality  tlie  other  !  and  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  rest  d 
"^   '     "         'the  piece. 

Tbb  Caftivi  is  pithily  chanctemed  by 
naing  as  the  best  piece  that  ever  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage ;  but  as  he  places  the 
'  THnumus'  next  in  the  list,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  principle  that  directed  the  choice.  Tbe 
author  of  the  domestic  tragedy  of  '  Miss 
Sarah  Sampson '  was  likely  to  be  captivated 
by  the  two  domestic  plays  of  Plautus  ;  and 
overlooking  the  vein  of  humour  which  is  dis- 
played in  more  comical  works,  he  showed  too 
much  exclusiveness  in  bis  admiration.  The 
'  Captivi'  is  however  an  excellent  play,  stand- 
ing out  in  perfect  distinctness  from  the  rest 
of  the  comedies,  and  reminding  us  of  Terence 
by  the  high  tone  that  prevails  throughout. 
Plautus  evidently  felt  that  bis  plot  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  he  expressed  his  aatis&c- 
tion  at  his  work  in  hia  addresses  to  hia  audi- 
ence. 'Here,'  he  said  in  his  prologue,  'there 
are  no  pegured  panders,  nor  wicked  harlot^ 
nor  bracing  soldiers.'  In  hia  epitope  he 
■aid  it  wa*  a  comedy  lUcbM  few  Ppeta  mvenl : 
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one    in    vriAeh  the  virincoi  icre  reworded. 
There    \rai   no  swindling;  no  purchase  of 
mistressea  unknown  to  one's  parents;  in  a 
word,  it  was  &  play  made  ad  pudicot  mora. 
The  good  Plautue,  who  gOherally  lored  to 
tell  a  meny  dramatic   tale,  in  which  every 
sort  of  disrepulablfi  penon  helped  to  sustain 
the  mirth,  was  actually  utonished  ntbimself  on 
finding  that  he  had  written  a  great  moral  play. 
It  mas  certainly  a  little  ungrateful  of  him  to 
boast  in  round  terras  of  the  absence  of  such 
character*  ai  had  supported  nine-tenths  of  his 
dramatic  works ;  but  he  had  got  the  crotchet 
in  his  head,  and  was  determined  to  have  his 
full   measure  of   honour.     'You  who  wish 
that  modesty  should  be  rewarded — applaud  !' 
With  this  address  the  drama  terminates.  The 
plot  is  a  simple  one.    Hegio,  an  old  ^olian, 
has  lost  bis  son,  Phitopolemus,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  in  a  war  with  the 
ElianB.      He  therefore  buys  all  the  noble 
Elian  captives  who  are  for  sale,  in  the  hope 
of  making  an  exchange  for  his  son.     Among 
these  are  Philocratns,  a  noble  Elian,  and  his 
slave  Tyndarus,  who  change  characters  ;  the 
slave,  who  is  a  personage  totally  different 
from  any  other  in  Plautus,  being  willing  to 
incur  any  risk  for  the  saJie  of  his  beloved 
moEter.  Philocratus,  supposed  to  be  the  slave, 
is  sent  to  Elis,  to  treat    for  the  return  of 
HegioB  son,  and  Tyndarus  remains  behind. 
Another  Elian  captive  discovers  that  Tynda- 
rus ia  not  Philocratus,  and  the  enraged  Hegio, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  deceit,  sends  him  to 
latKiur  in  the  quarries.     There  he  undergoes 
the  torture,  which  was  too  common  with  oSend- 
ing  slaves,  until  Pfailocralus  returns  with  the 
son  of  Hegio,  and  also  with  a  fiigrtive  servant, 
who  reveals  the  fact  that  Tyndarus  is  also  a 
son  of  Hegio,  stolen  in  his  childhood.     The 
interest  of  the  piece  turns  on  the  noble  char- 
acter of  Tjrndarus,  whom,  of  course,  every- 
body is  delighted  to  see  exalted  to  the  rank  of 
a  freeman.     The  serious  tenour  of  the  drama 
is  relieved  by  tbe  comic  Ergasilus,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  parasites  of  Plautus. 

CiaiHA,  the  next  comedy  in  the  list,  is  an 
adaptation  by  Plautus  of  the  lost  play 
KiiKioiiiei/ot,  by  Diphilus,  as  we  are  informed 
in  fhe  prologue,  which  however  was  written 
after  the  death  of  the  Latin  port.  The  ipe 
cies  of  intrigue,  where  a  master  makes  hi 
servant  lake  a  wife,  that  he  himself  may  carry 
on  an  amour  with  her,  as  we  find  in  the 
'  Figaro'  of  Beaumarchaia,  is  the  fonndat; 
of  this  piece.  An  amiable  female  slave, 
Caiina,  is  beloved  both  by  her  old  master  and 
his  son,  and  each  of  them  wants  his  servant 
to  many  her.  Tbe  wife  of  the  old  man 
takes  tbe  part  of  her  son,  and,  after  mneb 
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altercation,  the  clums  of  the  two  parties  are 
decided  by  lot.  Tbe  servant  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  victor ;  but  the  wife,  discovering 
that  it  is  for  her  own  husband  the  bride  is 
designed,  resolves  to  mar  the  intrigue.  The 
young  man's  servant,  Cfaatinus,  the  losing 
suitor,  is  disguised  as  a  bride  by  the  matron, 
and  is  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  a^ed 
sinner  is  to  meet  his  mistress.  The  bride- 
groom has  the  first  interview,  and  discovers, 
like  Master  Slider,  that  be  has  married  a 
*  lubberly  boy.'  At  the  conclnsion  Casina 
turns  out  to  be  a  free  woman  and  marries  the 
HOD.  The  endof  this  piece  is  in  a  very  fragment' 
Bty  condition,  but  from  the  obscenity  which 
is  still  apparent  in  the  scene  which  is  most 
mutilated,  it  is  evident  that  no  great  loss  haa 
been  sustained.  Fmn»  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  the  whole  process  of  drawing- lots, 
which  is  set  forth  with  great  distinctness,  is 
extremely  interesting  snd  curions. 

C1STEIJ.ABU,  a  very  short  piece,  is  remark* 
able  for  its  extreme  simplicity  :  the  means  of 
discovering  ■  lost  child,  which  in  Terence 
are  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  winding  up  a 
plot,  being  here  adapted  as  the  subject  of  an 
entire  drama.  Silenium,  who  has  been  stolen 
in  her  youth,  has  been  brought  up  by  the  lena 
Melffiuis,  and  has  for  some  time  lived  as  a 
mistress  with  the  youth  Alceslmarchus.  As 
he  is  going  to  be  married,  she  returns  to  her 
supposed  mother.  In  the  meanwhile  Demi- 
pho,  ao  old  man,  who  has  lately  married  a 
woman  whom  he  had  violated  in  his  youth, 
ia  anxiously  seeking  the  daughter,  who  was 
the  fruit  of  tbe  juvenile  amour.  Silenium, 
by  a  cheat  (ciatvia),  in  which  her  toys  are 
contained,  is  discovered  to  be  the  lost  daugh- 
ter, the  catastrophe  being  a  little  delayed  by 
the  temporary  loss  of  the  valuable  testimoni- 
als. The  marriage  with  Alcesimarchus  fol- 
lows her  discovery! 

CnBctTLio.  One  of  the  most  sgreeable 
plays  of  tbe  collection.  The  opening  is  al- 
most romantic.  Fhcedromns,  the  lover,  has  a 
secret  interview  by  night  with  bis  mistress, 
Planesium,  whom  he  wishes  to  buy  of  the 
leno.  This  latter  personage  is  not  st  home; 
but  being  sick,  sleeps  in  the  neighbouring 
temple  of  Esculapius.  The  lover  seizes  the 
opportunity  and  goes  with  a  rrtinue  to  the 
house,  sprinkling  the  doorposts  with  irine, 
that  he  may  draw  out  the  old  woman  in 
whose  cnstody  Planesinm  is  left.  In  all  this 
scene  there  is  the  freshness  and  ardour  of  a 
love  affair  in  a  tale  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
delight  erf  tbe  old  lady  at  the  fi^pnt  odour 
of  the  wine  is  hif^y  colonred.  ,-.  , 
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It  ticklM  my  nottrik  the  Kent  of  old  vme, 

ThTDUgb  darkaeu  I  follow  ibe  odour  divine. 

Til  Dear  me !  I  have  it !  0  Bacchns  'tis  well. 

For  DBUght  can  eicel — 

No!  oaughl  is  above 

Tbe  odour  which  more  than  all  odonra  I  lore ! 

I  would  gladly  be  buried  where  ihou  art,  I  vow. 

My  bdelhuni,  my  cassia,  my  taflnm  an  ibou,— 

My  stBCte,  ray  cioDamoa  too,  and  my  rose! 

Sut  since  iny  sharp  aOM 

So  highly  you  please, 

Give  my  dry  gullet  ease. 

Where  isii  I— I  seek  it  I  to  touch  it  what  pleasure  : 


The  secret  interview  of  the  lovers,  with 
the  ccmnivaace  of  the  old  woman,  is  com- 
pletely a  picture  of  romantic  love,  though 
the  aeDtiineiit  is  interrupted  hy  the  uncom- 
plimentary ejaculatioiw  <^  the  slave  of  Phte- 
dromua.  Curculio,  the  parasite,  doea  the 
af&ce  usually  performed  by  the  smart  aerraot, 
and  helps  bis  friend  Phtedromua  to  his  mia- 
tresa.  Therapontigus,  a  soldier, — a  kind  of 
tniiet  gioriosus,  vho  is  in  love  with  Plane- 
sium, — has  lel^  instructions  with  Lyco,  his 
banker,  that  if  any  person  shall  come  to  him 
with  a  document  sealed  with  his,  the  soldier's, 
pi^et,  he  shall  purchase  Planesium  of  the 
Itno,  and  transfer  her  to  the  person  so  accre- 
dited. Curculio,  having  made  the  soldier 
druok,  wine  his  ring  from  him  at  play,  and 
forging  the  necessary  order  on  tbe  t»aker, 
uses  it  as  tbe  seal.  The  banker  thinking  all 
is  right,  and  that  Curculio  is  a  servant  of 
Tberapontigut,  buys  Planesium,  vho  is  ac- 
cordingly transferred  to  ber  lover  Phadro- 
mus.  On  the  entrance  of  the  soldier,  after 
all  this  baa  taken  place,  a  storm  naturally 
arises ;  but  matters  are  brought  to  a  pleasant 
termination,  by  the  discovery  that  Planesium 
is  tbe  soldier's  sister  lost  in  her  childhood, 
which  discovery  ia  roade  by  means  of  the 
ring.  As  the  Itao  is  always  tbe  party  who 
is  to  suffer  in  these  comedies,  be  is  made  to 
refund  what  be  bas  received  from  Therapon- 
ligns ;  the  banker  Lyco,  at  the  lime  of  pay- 
ment, having  bound  him  down  to  the  condi- 
tion that  if  the  damsel  should  turn  out  to  be 
free  by  birth,  the  money  should  be  returned. 
Thus,  by  tbe  discovery  that  she  is  sitter  of 
Therapontigua,  the  unfortunate  leno  finds  that 
be  bas  not  only  lost  his  stare,  but  his  money 
too. 

The  Efioicits  is  a  complicated  iatriguing 
play,  less  satis&cto^,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, than  many  others,  but  evidently  a  fa- 
VDurite  with  the  Romans,  from  a  reference 
to  it  in  a  line  in  tbe  '  Bacchides,'  where 
Chrysalus  declares  that  be  loves  the  fable  of 
Epidktis  as  well  as  his  life,  at  tbe  same  time 
reflecting  on  tbe  bad  acting  of  one  Peilio,  in 
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tbe  piece.  The  lo««r,  Sti«tippoclfl%  having 
gone  to  the  wars  with  Theb«,  bas  leA  in* 
structioDS  with  bis  servant,  Epidicua,  to  pur- 
cbase  a  Jidicina  (a  player  cm  a  stringed  in- 
stniment),  one  of  those  muncal  coarteons 
who  are  so  often  the  objects  of  pasuon  to  tbt 
Greek  youth.  The  purchase  bBB  been  coa»- 
pleted,  but  in  tbe  meanwhile  the  bopefol 
youth  has  fallen  in  love  with  and  bought  i 
female  captive  at  Thebes,  and  now  retunu 
home  with  her  and  a  Tbeban  moneT-IefldcT, 
of  whom  he  bas  borrowed  the  piircbaae-DM>- 
ney,  and  who  comes  to  be  repaid.  To 
heighten  the  difficulty,  Epidicus  baa  n»de 
Penphanes,  the  hlber  of  Stiatippodea,  be- 
lieve that  the  fidicina  is  his  daughter,  Ibe 
fruit  of  an  early  amour  ;  and  tbe  old  gentle- 
man, thinking  he  bas  released  a  captive  cbiU, 
has,  in  fact,  bought  a  mistress  for  his  son. 
All  this  ingenuity  poor  Epidlcus  discoven 
bas  been  wasted,  now  Stratippocles  has  trans- 
ferred his  affections  to  a  new  object.  Tbe 
matter  is  how  he  shall  get  a  sum  of  money 
to  pay  off  the  money-lender,  whom  his  young 
master  hag  brought  from  Thebes.  Straiip- 
podea  not  wishing  to  see  bis  father  at  yet, 
sojourns  at  a  friend's  house,  where  be  awails 
the  success  of  the  schemes  of  Epidicua.  Tbe 
servant  goes  lo  Periphsnes,  and  assures  him 
that  bis  SOD  is  about  to  commit  tbe  greatest 
of  juvenile  delinquencies,  namely,  to  free  a 
certain  fidicina  ;  advising  him  to  be  first  in 
the  market,  and  buy  her  through  the  medium 
of  a  friend,  to  prevent  this  imprudence ;  and 
telling  him  at  tbe  same  time,  that  there  is  a 
soldier,  who  will  willingly  repurchase  her. 
A  fidicina  is  procured  to  play  tbe  part,  and 
is  taken  home  by  the  friend  to  the  Ather's 
house,  the  money  being  left  in  Ibe  bands  of 
Epidicus,  who  takes  it  to  Stratippocles.  Tbe 
soldier,  who  is  actually  enamoured  of  tbe  first 
fidicina,  comes  to  purchase  her  of  the  old 
man,  who  produces  the  secwid  one,  of  whoia 
tbe  soldier  says  be  knows  nothing-  This  ae* 
cond_^icina  having  performed  ber  pirt,  now 
declarea  that  she  is  a  free  woman,  and  leaves 
tbe  house  of  the  swindled  Peripbanes.  Thus 
one  plot  is  discovered.  A  meeting  between 
Peripbanes  and  Pbilippa,  the  lady  he  violated 
in  his  youth,  reveals  tbe  other;  for  being  in- 
troduced to  the  first ^ici'no,  she  declares  she 
is  not  his  daughter,  whom,  however,  she  says 
ahe  baa  recently  lost  in  the  war.  At  last  the 
play  terminates  with  tbe  discovery  that  the 
Thetran  captive  is  herself  the  daughter  of  Pe- 
ripbanes and  Philippe,  and  thua  the  amoui  of 
Stratippocles  is  prevented,  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  intended  mistress  is  his  sister.  Epi- 
dicus having  been  an  instrument  in  Ibe  dis- 
covery of  the  lost  child,  ia^  in  ^la  of  bis 
rogueries,  rewarded  with 
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BCEK.Bcran — tfae  earlieat  fonn  of  Ibe  '  Co- 
medy of  Errors,'  and  of  all  such  play*  ai 
turn  oa  the  rewmbUnce  of  the  memberi  of  a 
family  to  each  other—!*  a  spleodid  brce, 
the    drollery  being  aurtained  without  a  rao- 
ment's  paase  from  th«  begioning;  to  the«nd. 
That  Plautus  delighted  eipeciatly  in  misun- 
derstandings of  this  sort,  in  the  perpetual 
myatification  of  hie  dramatis  persoom,  is  most 
certaiB,    both  from   the  fuli  flow  of  spirits 
with  which  be  (tmIs  such  subjects,  and  from 
the  iact  that  he  has  twice  selected  the  seme 
means  of  producing   con&sion,   namely,  in 
the  '  Amphitryo,'  and  the  '  Hentechmi.'     In 
holh  these  plays  be  seems  to  bave  a  similar 
anxiety,  lest  he  might  confuse  his  audience 
by  (he  close  resemblance  of  the  cbaracters  to 
each  other,  and  hence,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
'  Menechmi' — where  he  states  that  a  mer- 
chant   had  two  SODS   ezaclly  alike,  one  of 
whom  waaloet,  and  educated  at  Epidamnum, 
while  the  other  remained  at  home   at  Syra- 
cuse— we  discover  the  same  careful  apirit, 
Ihe  same  straining  after  excessive  clearness, 
which  we  marked  in  the  '  Amphitryo.'     The 
•cene  is  laid  at  Epidamnum,  where  the  lost 
Menschmus,   who   has  married   a   wealthy 
wife,  and  has  inherited  the   fortune  of  the 
man  who  adopted  and  educated  him,  is  resid- 
ing in  great  opulence.     He  is,  however,  a 
gentleman  of  sadly  loose  morals,  for  not  only 
does  be  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  the  courte- 
san Brotium,  but  he  robs  bis  wife  of  her 
finery  to  bestow  it  on  his  mistress.     His  rery 
first  sippearaace    ii  wilh  a  cIdbIi  (pailivm) 
which  be  has  carried  off,  and  his  very  first 
act  is  to  gi*e  this  to  Erotium,  and  to  propose 
a  supper  with  her  and  the  parasite  Peniculus. 
The  lady  prepares  the  supper,  and  awaits  the 
return  of  the  gentleman,  when  Sondes,  the 
Syracusan  brother,  who  bos  likewise  taken 
the  name  of  Memechmus,  and  who  is  travel- 
ling over  the  known  world  in  search  of  the 
one  loct  in  iniancy,  is  seen  before  her  door. 
She  at  once  takes  him  for  her  lover,  and  in- 
vites him  into  her  house,  where  be  eats  the 
supper,  and  makes  merry.    The  cloak  is 
given  to   him  that  some  alteration  may  be 
made  in  it,  and  this  be  considers  as  lawful 

firize,  resolving  never  to  return  it.  Having 
eh  the  bouse  of  the  courtesan,  Mentechraus 
Sosiclea  meets  the  parasite  Peniculus,  who  is 
coming  to  the  supper,  and  who,  taking  him 
for  the  other  Meniecbmus,  is  so  annoyed  at 
finding  that  be  is  not  recogniKd,  but  is 
absolutely  ■  cut,'  that  he  runs  to  the  wife  and 
reveals  to  her  Ibe  whole  affair  of  the  cloak. 
Hence,  when  MenRchmus  the  Epidanmian 
returns  from  the  forum,  where  he  has  been 
d^ined,  he  finds  a  pretty  nest  of  hornets  in 
store  for  him.  His  wife  reviles  him  bitterly 
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for  his  condoct,  and  when  he  goes  to  the 
bouse  of  his  mistress  Erotium,  he  finds  no 
better  favour  there,  for  as  he  denies  having 
taken  the  cloak  awny  to  be  altered,  she  shuts 
the  door  in  bis  face.  The  offended  wife 
calls  in  her  father  to  take  her  part,  and  the 
next  Memechmus  that  appears  being  Sosiclea, 
on  him  falls  the  wrath,  while  he  priests  that 
both  the  lady  and  the  old  man  are  utter 
strangera  to  him.  He  is  now  pronounced 
mad,  and  a  physician  is  sent  for,  but  he  de- 
parts, and  the  real  Menffichmus  reappears. 
The  latter  is  about  to  be  dragged  i^  as  a 
madman  by  the  slaves,  when  oe  is  rescued 
b^  the  faithful  servant  of  Sosicles,  who  takes 
bim  for  bis  master.  The  brolbem  appear 
together  at  last,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  servant 
their  relationship  is  discovered.  They  now 
embrace,  resolve  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  ■ 
the  servant  is  liberated. 

The  Mbhcatok  takes  its  name  from  a 
young  gentleman,  whom  his  father,  to  keep 
out  of  mischief  has  sent  to  sea  as  a  merchant 
When  he  returns  be  does  not  show  any  great 
sign  of  ref(»matioD,  as  he  brings  home  with 
bim  a  beautiful  wtHnan  he  has  purchased  tt 
Rhodes.  The  father  vinting  the  ship,  tbe 
young  man's  servant,  to  shield  his  master, 
tells  him  that  tbe  fair  slave  has  been  purcba^ 
ed  for  his  mother.  A  sight  ol  the  imported 
beauty  soon  ocxiverts  tbe  father  from  a  sevew 
to  an  amorous  old  man,  and  be  does  all  he  can 
to  dissuade  his  son  from  giving  tbe  slave  to 
his  mother,  pretending  that  be  has  a  friend 
who  will  pay  a  good  price  for  her.  Tbe 
son,  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  lonng  his 
mistress,  feigns  that  he  also  has  a  friend  who 
is  willing  to  purchase  the  slave,  and  an 
admirable  comic  scene  arises  fiom  tbe  con* 
lenlion  of  the  two,  each  defending  his  own 
ficticious  position  with  surprising  firmness 
The  father  at  last  gets  an  old  friend  to  remove 
the  damsel  finm  the  ship,  and  to  keep  her  for 
awhile  in  bis  own  house.  The  poor  fnend 
is  thus  drawn  into  a  scrape,  a*  bis  wife,  sud- 
denly coming  from  the  country,  and  finding 
a  strange  female  in  the  house,  suspects  that 
he  has  procured  a  mistress  fiir  himself.  His 
son,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  young  Mercator, 
recc^izes  the  female  slave,  and  exonerates 
his  father ;  while  the  lather  of  the  Mercator 
is  made  so  ashamed  of  his  own  amorous  pro- 
pensities, that  be  willingly  allows  bis  scm 
quiet  possession  of  his  mistress. 

The  Miles  OLoniostrs,  in  that  portion  tt 
it  which  exhibits  the  character  of  the  boo, 
has  already  been  adverted  to.  The  piece  is 
also  remarkable  for  a  ctxitrivance  to  produce 
confunoB,  which  istheTeTyrevmeoftbeoDe 
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employed  in  tbe  '  Menschmi'  and  the  '  Ant- 
phitryo-'  There  we  have  two  persons  tftken 
lor  one;  here  one  person, by  means  of  acom- 
iDuniution  through  a  party-wall,  is  made  to 
pasi  for  two.  The  soldier  has  purchased  a 
mtitren,  to  «b«n  the  young  lover  of  the  piece 
is  excessively  devoted,  and  Ihe  latter,  follow- 
ing the  seldier  to  hii  own  counliy,  takes  up 
his  residence  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  in- 
habits the  next  bouse,  and  ivho  is  a  happy 
specimen  of  the  merry  old  man,  as  distin- 

Kished  from  the  aged  rake  so  commim  in 
autus.  By  an  opening  in  the  wall  the  lov- 
ers are  enabled  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  on  one  occasion  the  lady  is  seen  by 
one  of  the  soldier's  servants  in  the  room  of 
her  admirer,  next  door.  This  creates  a  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  means  of  communication  being 
kept  a  secret,  she  appears  first  at  one  door  and 
then  at  the  other,  so  that  tbe  soldier's  servant 
is  made  to  believe  that  it  is  a  sister  of  bis  mas- 
ter's lady  who  is  the  mistress  of  the  next 
door  neighbour,  and  that  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful bmily  likeness  between  the  twa  The 
merry  old  man,  to  release  hit  young  friend's 
mistress  from  the  soldier,  pretends  to  have  s 
wife,  and  procures  a  courtesan  to  sustain  the 
ebaracter.  The  soldier  flatters  faimself  that  he 
is  a  decided  '  lady-killer,'  and  that  his  partic- 
ular forte  coniists  in  making  havoc  among 
married  women.  An  amorous  mestagrtrom 
the  pretended  wife  next  door  is  therefore  the 
very  bait  fitted  to  catch  him  ;  and  to  make 
room  for  this  new  amour,  he  dismisses  his  old 
mistress,  who  sails  home  with  her  delighted 
'  lover.  The  poor  soldier,  entering  tbe  old 
man's  house  to  visit  the  supposed  wife,  is 
seized,  and  severely  beaten  as  an  adulterer — 
perhaps  rather  too  severely  considering  the 
whole  affair  is  a  mere  trick.  But  ferocity  in 
the  corporal  punishment  of  his  dramatis  per- 
scHue  is  not  uofrequent  in  Plautus. 

Tbe  MoarsLLARii,  the  next  play  in  alpha- 
betical order,  ts  an  admirable  woric,  botb  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  intrigue  and  for  the  live- 
linesi  and  reality  of  the  scenes.  It  opens  with 
kn  excellent  dialogue  between  two  servants, 
who  revile  at  each  other  with  all  the  force  of 
two  rival  hinds  in  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  the 
countiy  servant  reproaching  the  town  ser- 
vant Traoio,  with  corrupting  bis  young  mas- 
ter, Pbilolacles.  The  youtb^s  faiber,  Theuro- 
pides,  has  long  been  absent  on  a  mercantile 
expedition,  and  during  the  time  atl  kinds  of 
debauchery  have  been  indulged  in  at  home. 
But  a  besutiflil  tone  is  given  to  this  course  of 
dissipation  by  the  young  man's  devotion  to 
his  mistress,  Philematium,  whom  he  has  freed  ; 
and  a  more  ohuming  scene  can  scarcely  be 
eoneeiv«d  ikmxt  one  where  he,  unseen,  watch- 


es her  decorating  beraelf,  and  beui  her  imecl 
the  advice  of  a  mercensiy  friend,  to  neglect 
him  and  attend  more  to  her  own  intnvst.  It 
is  not  often  that  Plautus  gives  us  a  picture  of 
a  devoted  attachment,  but  when  he  does,  as 
here  and  in  the  '  Curculio,'  it  is  aingulariy 
vivid  and  impassioned.  The  compwative 
tranquillity  of  this  beautifiil  scene  leads  to  n^ 
other  a(  a  more  bustling  deecriptian.  A 
friend  of  Philolacles  comes  drunk  with  his 
mistress  Delphium,  and  we  have  a  capital  v^ 
nette,  ai  it  were,  of  the  excesses  of  ati  antiqiM 
supper.  In  the  midst  of  tbe  mirth  tbe  M 
gentleman,  Theuropides,  suddenly  returns. 
The  whole  parly  is  m  terror,  with  the  excep 
Moa  of  the  drunken  friend,  whom  it  is  impw- 
rible  to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  bis  danger.  Tbe 
servant,  Tranio,  however,  undertakes  to  pre- 
vent the  father's  entrance  into  tbe  bouse,  and 
locking  the  reveilen  in,  meets  the  old  man  oo 
the  outside,  and  boldly  tells  him  that  the 
place  is  uninhabited,  his  son  having  left  it  be- 
cause it  is  haunted !  From  the  apparitioni 
{mtKtra  pro  monstra)  which  are  supposed  to 
infest  the  house,  the  play  takes  its  name. 
Tbe  old  man  gulps  down  the  lie,  bat  a  new 
difficulty  appears  in  tbe  shape  criT  a  mooey- 
Imder,  to  whom  Philolacles  is  indebted,  and 
who  now  thrusts  himself  forward.  Tbe  in- 
genious  Tranio  is  not  at  a  loss,  but  finding 
that  he  cannot  deny  tbe  debt,  tells  the  fttber 
that  his  son,  having  rot  rid  of  the  haunted 
house,  has  been  forced  lo  borrow  money  to 
purchase  another.  Thli  account  is  so  far 
BBtiBtactory,  that  the  father  promises  to  pay 
the  money-lender,  but  be  evinces  a  most  in- 
convenient curiosity  to  see  the  newly-pnrcha» 
ed  house.  Tranio,  whose  wits  sre  tralj  in- 
exhaustible, coolly  informs  Theuropides,  thst 
a  neighbouring  house  is  the  newly-purchased 
property,  and  on  his  entering  (his  domicile  to 
inspect  it,  contrives  to  tell  the  owner,  Simo, 
that  his  master  is  building  a  house  of  bis  own, 
and  wants  to  see  his  to  take  paltem  by  it. 
At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  old  gentlemen  taking  an  un- 
lucky turn,  he  makes  Theuropides  believe 
that  Simo  has  sold  the  house  most  unwilling- 
ly, and  that  it  will  hurt  his  feelings  to  advert 
to  the  purchase.  This  ingenious  &brie  of 
mysfilication  soon  topples  down,  by  a  discov- 
ery that  the  old  house  is  not  deserted,  sod  that 
the  new  house  is  yet  unbongfat.  The  end  of 
the  play  is  not  e<]ual  to  the  beginning.  Tra- 
nio, to  SBV#  himself  from  punishment,  clii^ 
to  an  altar,  until  his  old  master,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  son's  friend,  proclaims  a  general 
amnesty. 

The  Pebm,  which  is  by  no  means  we  of 
the  best  pieces,  is  somewmt  remtritable  from 
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ibe  ^inaunitanQa  tb«t  Uw  lorn  o(  the  piece 
u  &  alare,  sod  that  the  wbole  actioa  takes 
place  ia  the  absence  of  hii  master.  This 
slave,  TqzUu*,  wishes  to  liberate  his  mis- 
tresR  iioDi  a  leno,  and  that  he  ma;  be  ens- 
bled  to  do  this,  he  prevails  on  a  patmtite,  his 
friend,  to  let  his  daughter  be  sold  to  (hi«  leno 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Feniaa  slave.  Another 
slave,  Sagaristio,  lends  Toxilus  the  money 
with  vhich  he  liberates  bis  mislrets,  and  by 
the  sale  of  the  parasite's  daughter,  which  is 
made  by  the  same  Sagaiistio  in  disguise,  the 
leno  is  made  to  refund.  No  sooner  has  this 
unhappy  wight  completed  his  new  purchase, 
than  the  parasite  appears  sod  claims  his 
daughter  as  a  free  woman.  The  Uko,  rating 
all  partiesfor  this  maoifest  swindle,  is  severely 
bandied  by  the  alaves,  who  are  recreating 
themselves  at  supper,  and  the  conclualoo  of 
the  piece  ia  thus  characterized  by  somewhat 
of  the  same  rude  brutality  which  forms  the 
catastrophe  of  the  '  Miles  Gloriosufc' 


The  PiENUlUB  is  exceeding  valuable  to 
philologists,  from  the  circurostaoce  that  it  cod- 
tains  a  soliloquy  and  some  dialogue  in  the 
sncicDt  Carthaginian  language  ;  but  as  a  dra- 
ma it  does  not  stand  much  higher  than  the 
one  immediately   preceding.     Two  Cartha- 

finian  kinsmen  have  lost  their  children.  One 
as  bad  a  son  carried  off  to  Calydon,  where 
he  has  been  adopted  and  educated  :  the  other 
has  two  dsugbteifl,  wba  have  fallen  into  the 
power  of  a  leno,  who  designs  them  for  pros 
titution.  The  first  of  these  kinsmen  is  dead  : 
the  other  is  travelling  in  search  of  bis  daugh- 
ters. Agorastocles,  the  lost  son,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  one  of  the  Itno's  damsels,  and  con- 
trives a  plan  for  liberating  her,  which  is  more 
dishonest  than  ingenious.  He  disguises  one 
of  bis  servants,  who  is  personally  unknown 
to  the  /eno,  and  makes  him  enter  the  house 
of  ain,  with  a  sum  of  money.  Ibis  done,  he 
asks  the  leno  for  bis  aervant,  and  receives  as 
an  answer  that  no  such  person  has  entered 
his  housfl  :  the  leno  not  suspecting  that  the 
last  comer  is  actually  a  slave  of  Agorastocles, 
The  whole  adiiir  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses ;  and  Agorastocles  being  enabled 
to  convict  the  /cno  of  a  robbery,  has  him 
completely  in  bii  power.  It  turns  out,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  might  have  attained  his  object 
without  having  tecourae  to  this  very  clumsy 
and  barefaced  stratagem  ;  for  Hanno,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  Carthaginian  kinsmen,  arriving, 
recognizes  his  daughten,  proves  their  freedom, 
and  gives  the  eldest  in  marriage  to  Agorasto- 
cles. It  is  worthy  of  obaervatimi  that  those 
jokes,  which  in  modem  larces  turn  on  misuo- 
dentanding  French  phrases,  and  interpreting 
them  into  an  odd  sort  of  English,  find  a  par- 


allel in  this  i^y,  where  the  comic  setrant 
interprets  some  of  the  Carthaginian  language 
according  to  a  similarity  of  the  words  with 


The  PssuDOLUB,  according  to  a  traditiwi, 
ia  one  of  two  plays  which  Plautus  himself 
esteemed  most  of  all  his  works,  the  other  one 
being  the  '  Truculentua.'  The  piece  has  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  contains  a  description 
of  the  person  of~the  author  under  the  char- 
acter of  the  servant  Fseudolus.  A  somewhat 
dark  complexion,  red  hair,  a  projecting  stom- 
ach, tlilck  legs,  a  large  head,  red  lips,  sharp 
eyes,  and  extremely  large  feet,  were,  if  this 
hypoiheus  be  true,  the  ^rstmal  peculiarities  of 
the  Soman  dramatist.  The  basis,  however,  on 

bich  it  rests,  seems  to  be  a  very  meagre  one. 
On  the  authority  of  Festus,  we  learn  that  the 
proper  name  of  tbe  poet  was  no  more  than 
Marcus  Accius,  and  that '  Plautus*  was  added 
to  signify  the  flatness  of  his  feet,  the  word  being 
originally  '  Plotus.'  According  to  some  opj. 
nions, '  Plotus'  is  an  Un^rian  word ;  accoidi^ 
Iters  (the  most  feasible)  it  is  simply  an 
alteration  of  the  Greek  wonl  nXuiij;.  The 
largeness  of  tbe  feet  being  fixed  upon  by  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  play,  as  the  mark 
which  above  all  others  distinguished  Fseudo- 
lus, it  was  considered  that  Plautus  had  bis 
own  flat  feet  in  view,  and  hence  that  the  whole 
description  was  accurate.  Such  is  the  theory ! 
Fseudolus,  from  whom  tbe  play  takes  its  name, 
is  an  artful  aervant  who  obtains  a  mistress  for 
his  young  matter  by  a  plan  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  adopted  b^  Gurculio,  that  ia  by 
surreptitiously  obtainmg  a  token.  It  ba^ 
however,  this  peculiarity:  the  servant  pnts 
his  old  master  on  his  guard  that  he  is  going 
to  play  him  some  trick,  and  openly  tells  him 
ihsl  he  will  deceive  him  in  spite  of  bis  vigi- 
lance. Tbe  foundation  is  the  old  story  of  a 
youth's  love  for  a  female  slave,  the  pn^ertj 
of  a  leno,  but  the  girl's  position  is  exhibitra 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  usual,  for  we 
have  tbe  leno  preparing  to  celebrate  bis  birth- 
day, marsballing  all  his  slaves,  and  telling  the 
females  what  revenue  he  expects  from  their 
lovers.  This  picture  of  the  system  of  an 
-ancient '  house  of  ill  fame'  is  very  curious. 
Fseudolus  having  told  Simo,  the  young  man's 
father,  that  be  will  lake  the  female  slave  from 
the  Itno,  in  defiance  of  his  (the  father's)  care, 
the  worthy  parent  posts  off  to  the  lenal't  bouss, 
and  warns  him  Mjainst  some  stratagem.  Tbe 
damsel  has  already  been  sold  to  a  soldier,  who 
has  paid  three-fourtha  of  the  purchase-monej, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  him 
with  a  token  and  the  balance,  she  ia  to  be  , 
delivered  up.     Now  comM  tb«  *  Curculio* 
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tri^  I^eadolm  intercepts  the  Midler's 
mewengen,  making  him  belicTe  that  he  is  a 
■ervant  (rf  the  Imo,  who  is  from  home  ;  and 
the  menenger  gives  him  the  tokea,  tfaoo^b 
he  is  war;  enough  not  to  part  with  the  money  ; 
promising  to  call  agsio,  p^  the  required  sum, 
and  take  away  the  gkl.  The  small  balance 
is  soon  borrowed  of  a  friend,  and  a  servant 
onknown  to  the  teno  it  seat  by  Psecdolus 
armed  with  this  sum  and  the  token,  and  briogs 
away  the  girl  accordingly.  The  Imo  believ- 
ing that  it  is  now  impossible  forPseudolns  to 
succeed,  is  so  unwai;  in  his  delight,  that  he 
promises  Simo  twenty  min»  if  he  should  be 
overreached.  As  he-  thinks  the  girl  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldier,  this  offer  seems  safe 
enough ;  hut  die  return  of  the  soldier's  mes- 
senger shows  that  he  has  been  outwitted. 
Simo,  who  is  highly  amused,  forgives  Fseu- 
dolus,  and  presents  him  a  sum  <^  money,  ac- 
cording to  an  understanding  at  ihe  beginning 
of  the  piece,  while  the  poor  ieno  is  ns  ususl 
the  sufferer ;  having  to  pay  Simo,  and  also  to 
make  good  to  the  soldier  the  nwney  he  has 
received  fc^  the  female  slave. 

Quite  of  an  opposite  character  to  this  play 
of  intrigue  is  the  drama  that  follows  It— the 
nKoanUc  Bddens.  The  means  of  solving 
the  plot  by  a  casket  of  infants'  toys,  are  the 
nme  as  those  employed  in  so  many  pieces ; 
an  unprincipled  Ieno  is  still  the  parly  against 
whom  all  energies  are  to  be  directed ;  but  by 
the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  sea-side,  by 
making  the  action  of  the  comedy  take  place 
in  the  face  of  roaring  waves  and  wrecked 
vessels,  a  different  character  is  impressed  on 
the  whole.  The  proline  is  apakea  by  Arc- 
turu9,  the  star  of  storms,  '  the  most  terrible 
of  heavenly  signs — fierce  when  rising,  fiercer 
•till  when  settiog.'  He  has  raised  the  tempest 
to  wreck  the  Ieno,  and  to  bring  back  to  Cy- 
noK  the  vii^in  he  was  taking  to  Sicily.  It 
is  Arcturus  who  by  this  storm  punishes  the 
wicked,  and  restores  the  lost  child  to  her 
parent  j  and  by  this  moral  purpose  of  a  tem- 
pest, we  cannot  help  being  reminded  of 
Shakspeare's  Prospero.  (In  these  allegorical 
prologues  of  Plautus,  which  we  have  not  as 
yet  touched  upon,  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly striking.  In  the  <  Aulularia,'  where  the 
piece  turns  on  the  treasure  under  the  hearth, 
the  Lar,  or  sod  of  the  hearth,  introduces  the 
feble.  In  toe  'Trinumus,'  where  a  youth 
bas  squandered  his  property,  we  are  prepared 
lor  Ihe  subject  by  a  dialogue  between  Luxury 
and  her  daughter  Poverty.  But  none  of  these 
prologues  take  so  poetical  a  form  as  the  one 
apok«n  by  Arcturus,  where  the  very  principle 
<M  tempests  is  personified).  The  play  opens 
with  Damoaes,  an  old  exile  from  Athens,  and 
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his  servent  Scepamio,  rcpaifing  tli«r  chreIT> 
iug  from  the  ravages  of  the  recent  trmpesi, 
which  is  thus  in  the  most  lively  manner  still 
kept  before   us.     Pleosidmpus,  the  lover  erf 
the  piece,  inquires  after  Labrax,    the    ^eiio, 
who  has  invited  him  to  the  temple  of  Venos 
in  the  vicinity.     The  youth  has  paid  a  sum 
in  advance  lowa^the  pnrchase  crf'^l<Ectta, 
a  damsel  bdonging  to  the  Ieno,  of  whom  be 
is  enamoured  j  but  the  Ieno  defrauding  htm, 
has  carried  ber  off  in  a  venel  bonod  for 
Sicily,  at   the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  who 
promises  him   a  belter  market  there.      He 
learns  to  his  despair,  that  no  one  tmi  been 
to  the  temple  of  Venus^  and  thus  finda  be  fan 
been  deceived.    He  has  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  servant  sees  a  boat  in  the  distance. 
It  is  upset,  but  the  two  females  who  are  in  it 
succeed  in  reachjng  the  shore,  the  wbole 
scene  being'  vividly  described  by  tbe  servant 
who  beholds  it.     These  women  are  PaltEctra 
and  her  fellow-servant,  who  am  at  first  parted, 
but  aAerwards  meet  on  tbe  shore  and  take 
refuge  in  the  Temple  of  Veens,  where  they 
are   kindly  received   by   the   old   priestess. 
Unluckily  the  Itno  and  his  friend  are  also 
saved  from  the  wreck,  and  appear  mutually 
reproaching  each  other  for  tlie  calamity  that 
has  befallen  them.  Labrax,  who  in  this  piece 
adds  impiety  to  Ihe  other  vices  of  a  Itno, 
discovering  bis  women  in  the  temple,  attempts 
to  drag  them  from  il ;    but  Ibis  wickedness 
creates  a  general  indignation,  and  Demons* 
and  his  servants  rosh  to  the  defence  of  tbe 
sanctuary.     The  Itno  is  at  length  removed 
by  Pleusidippus,  who,  having  a  foir  title  to 
nlcestra,  carries  him  off  to  justice.  Palfeatra, 
who  like  many  others  has  been  lost  in  ber 
infancy,  has  kept  by  her  a  casket  (»>ntaining 
the  testimonials  of  her  birth,  in  the  hope  erf' 
being  at  some  future  period  rest(»«d  to  her 
family :  and  she  is  much  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  this  during  tbe  tempest.     It  is  dragged 
from  the  water  by  Gripus,  a  servant  of  Dm- 
mones,  who  is  out  on  a  fishing'  expedition, 
and  Tracbalio,  the  servant  of  Pleusidippus, 
perceiving  the  acquisittoo,  disputes  with  him 
concerning  the  possession  of  the  prize.    Dc- 
mones  is  referrmi  to  as  umpire,  and  by  the 
casket  discovers  that  Palostra  is  his  own 
daughter.     She  is  of  course  married  to  Pleu- 
sidippus.   The  play  takes  its  name  from  tbe 
cable  (rvdens)  to  which  tbe  casket  ia  attached. 

The  SncRus  is  a  very  meagre  piece,  and 
rather  seems  a  hint  for  a  comedy  than  s 
comedy  itself.  Two  sisters  are  married  (o 
men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who  have  been  ab- 
sent on  a  mercantile  expedition  fbr  some 
yean.  Their  father  wishes  them  to  seek  other 
nusbands;  but  they  remtin  ooutaot.  AIIm^ 
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to  tikeir  great  joy,  tbeir  hnrtwndi  ntnm  loaded 
'witb  wealth.  Stichus,  the  servant  whogires 
the  DBine  to  the  piece,  has  oDthiag  to  do  with 
the  plot,  but  merely  appeus  at  the  end, 
^here  he  makes  merry  with  a  friend,  end 
their  common  misireH(!).  The  only  cha- 
racter of  interest  is  Qelasimus,  a  very  excel- 
lent parasite,  wb<»n  we  have  had  occasion  to 
quote  in  illustrating  his  class. 

The  TBiKUHOa,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  esteemed  hy  Lessing  in  his  youth, 
aa  being,  after  the  '  Captivi,'  the  best  play  of 
Plautus.  A  high  honourable  feeling  prevails 
throughout,  which  must  make  it  particularly 
acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  the  moral  do- 
mestic comedy,  to  the  comedy  oi  hu{noar 
nnd  intrigue.  Lesbonicua  is  a  wild  young 
inaD,  who  in  the  absence  of  bis  father  has 
dlMipated  his  property.  Both  he  and  his 
nster  have  been  left  in  the  charge  of  an  hon- 
est aid  man,  named  Callicles,  together  with 
a  sum  of  money,  concealed  in  the  house  by 
the  father  before  his  departure.  The  reck- 
less  career  of  Leibtmicus  obliging  bim  to  sell 
the  bouse,  Callicles  buys  it,  that  the  treasure 
may  Jiot  be  lost;  far  he  is  afraid  to  reveal 
its  existence  to  the  reckless  youth,  lest  his 
eztrkvagance  should  lead  to  the  dissipation  of 
that  also.  Lysiteles,  a  moral  young  man — 
quite  unique  in  the  dramas  of  Flautus — but 
a  friend  of  Lesbonicus  kindly  ofiers  marriage 
to  his  lister  without  a  dowery  ;  while  the 
proud  spirit  of  Lesbonicni,  who  with  all  his 
hults  is  a  noble  fellow,  rises  at  the  thought 
of  his  sister  being  disposed  of  in  a  manner  so 
dishonourable  to  the  family,  and  is  willing 
to  part  with  the  one  sipall  field  which  is  left. 
Callicles  wishing  to  prevent  this^  but  not  to 
discover  the  treasure,  hires  an  actor  to  wait 
upon  Lesbonicua,  pretending  that  he  is  a 
messenger  from  his  absent  father,  and  that  a 
dowery  for  the  sister  is  in  hia  (CallicW) 
bands.  This  dowery  be  really  intends  to 
provide  out  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  it  is 
from  the  hire  of  the  actor  (trea  nummi)  that 
the  piece  is  named.  The  father  himself  re- 
turns, and  a  comic  scene  is  obtained  by  his 
meeting  with  the  actor,  who  does  not  know 
him,  and  who  tells  his  falsehood  to  a  bad 
purpose.  With  the  forgiveness  of  the  disso- 
lute son,  and  the  marriage  of  Lysiteles  to  the 
daughter,  the  piece  terminates.  By  the  hon- 
est old  friend;  the  benevolent  'good  young 
maaf  and  the  reckless  youth,  with  that  very 
popular  attribute,  a  '  good  heart ;'  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  one  of  the  sentimental 
comedies  of  the  last  century. 

The  TaucnLBirrtia,  the  last  play  in  this 
loag  list,  is,  as  Leanng  properly  obmrea. 


the  most  defective  of  all  the  dramas  of  Plau- 
tus ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  esteemed  it  one 
of  the  best  of  his  woriis,  it  is  but  a  proof, 
among  many  othets,  that  authors  are  not  the 
moat  sagacious  judges  of  their  own  produc- 
tions. We  shall  not  bestow  many  lines  on 
this  disagreeable  and  uninteresting  play.  A 
courtesan  of  the  vilest  description  preserves 
her  influence  over  three  lovers,  acting  on  one 
of  them  by  means  of  a  supposititious  child, 
of  whom  she  pretends  be  is  the  father.  The 
plot  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ingenious, 
and  wearies  by  its  dull  monotony  of  vice. 
From  a  rugged  slave,  who  is  first  a  woman- 
hater,  and  is  afterwards  captivated  by  a  harlot, 
it  takes  its  name. 

We  have  gone  through  the  range  of  cha- 
racters which  appear  in  the  Drama  of  Plau- 
tus, and  the  list  of  comedies  be  has  left-  To 
those  who,  having  finished  what  is  ordinarily 
deemed  a  course  of  education,  make  the 
study  of  the  classics  the  recreation  and  de- 
light of  their  leisure  hours,  we  may  appear 
to  have  performed  a  useless  task  in  describing 
so  minutely  a  series  of  plays  which  possess 
not  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  are  so  com- 
pletely accessible  to  all  who  have  been  libe- 
rally brought  up.  But  to  a  larger  class,  we 
firmly  believe,  this  slight  indication  of  the 
treasures  which  are  contained  in  the  works 
of  one  of  the  greatest  comic  writers  who  ever 
existed,  will  be  found  acceptable,  and  may 
prompt  them  to  visit  the  old  fount  of  Lati- 
nity,  which  they  have  as  yet  left  untssted' 
If  we  have  entered  into  no  learned  disquisi- 
tion on  the  woiks  of  Marcus  Accius  Plautus,  ' 
w^  have  done  enough  to  show  the  fund  of 
invention  and  of  humour  which  is  exhibited 
in  his  writings;  and  that  in  them  may  be 
sought  most  of  those  combinations,  which  eli- 
cit the  'roar'  at  the  modem  farce.  Few  dra- 
matic authors,  who  have  left  so  many  plays, 
have  left  so  lai^e  a  proportion  that  will  am- 
ply repay  perusal,  ftom  their  intrinsic  dra- 
matic merits :  and  however  we  may  admire  - 
the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Terence,  we 
not  only  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  be  is 
&r  inferior  to  Plautus  in  the  '  vis  comica,' 
hot  add  our  conviction,  that  in  vivid  pictures 
of  life,  in  ingenious  combination,  in  striking 
situation, — in  short,  in  almost  every  feature 
that  distinguishes  the  dramatist  from  the 
mere  elegant  writer,  he  must  succumb  to  his 
ruder  predecessor.  M.  Nisard,  in  his  work 
on  the  decline  of  Soman  literature,  mentions, 
ai  one  of  the  features  of  that  decline,  the 
preference  which  the  later  Bomans  showed  . 
to  Plautus  above  Terence.  But  M.  Nisard 
looks  upon  the  works  (^Racine  and  Comeille 
as  the  height  of  human  perfection ;  and  it  ia 
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4beieAre  no  marrel  thai  the  few  bad  puni 
and  low  juts  of  Plautui  ihoiild  bkmt  bia 
Kow  for  Ibe  strong  iimiatible  hwnour- 
We,  wbo  biT^  the  exceU«act!>  of  Pkutau 
fert  in  oat  minds,  fally  fed  tbe  force  at  tbe 
epitaph  oon^naod  by  old  Varro : 

Fostqaun  raorte  captnt  eit  PIbuiqi, 
Coinsdia  lagit,  tcenft  est  desenaj 
Deinde  risus,  losiu,  }ocusi{ae  et  nameti 
Inaaiaeri  sunol  oudcs  CDUadurrm&nuit. 


Bo;*!'  Tbnbv,  in  one  of  wUch  tbe  Empraai 
Catherine  was  in  lore  with  n  cacp«*ral  of  bcr 
gnard,  while  in  a  second,  a  queen  of  Fortogal 
was  deeperately  amourach^e  of  an  humblr 
captain  of  dragoras.  At  tbe  '  Comic  Open* 
there  waa  another  queen  of  Portunl  and  an- 
other  loTe-iutn|ue:,  in  M.  Scribe^a  piece  of 
'DtamanadelaCouroone.'  At  the'  £faeatac 
Fran^ais,'  in  the  same  inde&tigiiile  wiilei'i 
comedy  of  the  *  Vene  d'£au,'  her  late  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Amns  (as  our  readen  may  man 
fully  have  observed  in  a  ionnef  psvt  aX  thii 
review)  was  layiag  bare  the  secrets  of  her 
heart  in  tbe  same  easy  way  ;  and  at  the 
'  Vaudeville,'  Mons.  Araal  was  jnat  married 
to  a  reigning  princess  of  Baden,  and  tbe  an- 
dieqce  were  oocvalsed  with  laughter  at  the 
jocular  peiplexities  of  their  serene  tagbnewts 
Such  a  decided  exhibition  of  the  public 
taste  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  a  geotle- 
man  of  M.  Eugene  Sue's  extreme  cteveaneM^ 


Aet.  yy.—Ltt  JtfystiTft  dt  Pane.  (The 
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The  royal  personages  who  figure  io  the  Scoti 
romances  are  among  the  moat  charming,  if 

not  real,  of  the  characters  which  the  delight- 1  and  we  owe  to  it,  as  we  &ncy,  the  chief  cttai- 
ful  novelist  has  introduced  to  us.  He  was,  if  acter  of  the  singular  novel  befne  us.  '  Tbe 
we  mistake  not,  >the  first  romantic  author  public  likes  prince*  en  deshabille.  Let  us 
who  dealt  with  kings  and  princes  ftmiliarly.  '  give  them  one,'  says  oat  novelist,  '  w4io  shall 
Charles  and  Louis  are  made  to  laugh  before  be  as  striking  as  Haraun  Aliaschid ,-  wbo 
us  as  unconcernedly  as  schoolboys;  Richard  shell  be  as  msjeetic  as  Apollo,  and  aa  vulgar 
takes  bis  shsre  of  canary  out  of  the  cup  of  as  a  commw-tmy^eur;  who  shall iead  na,  in 
Friar  Tuck  ;  and  the  last  words  we  hear  from  ;  his  augnst  company,  from  the  suhlioke  to  tbe 
James  are,  that  the  cockaleeky  ia  growing  ftmiliar,  and  fiom  the  ridiculous  to  tbe  t«ni- 
cold.  What  is  it  that  pleases  us  in  the  con-  ble.  Let  us  miugle  together  tbe  hi^iest  and 
templationoftheie  royal  people  soemployedl  the  lowest  of  mankind  in  a  cc»Aiaion  so 
Why  are  we  more  amused  with  the  notion  of  amazing,  and  find  such  vtrtaea  ia  vice,  such 
a  king  on  the  broad  grin,  than  with  the  hilari-  i  vices  io  virtue,  as  never  novel-reader  or  wri- 
ousness  of  a  commoner  %  That  mingling  of  ter  has  yet  bad  tbe  sense  to  discover.  We 
grandeur  and  simplicity,  that  ticklish  conjunc-  know  our  limple  public,  what  its  rank  is,  snd 
tion  of  awe  and  frivolity,  are  wonderfully  what  its  amount  of  intelligence ;  it  loves  to 
agreeable  to  the  reader ;  and  we  are^  all  indulge  its  appetite  for  wonder ;  it  is  aa  far 
charuied  to  know  bow  heroes  appear  in  the '  removed  from  the  society  of  princes  and 
eyes  of  their  valets  de  chambre.  '  grandeea,  as  it  ia  from  that  of  muiderers  and 

The  drama,  of  course,  was  not  slow  toseize  convicts  ;  let  us  bring  high  and  low  together 
upon  the  means  of  popularity  which  the  in- '  in  a  tale,  and  keep  our  r»den  in  a  perpetual 
tioduction  of  royal  characlen  ensures  ;  and  as  delight  of  breathless  terror, 
tragedy  delighted  in  former  days  to  deacribe  1      'And  as  in  the  novels  of  our  compeers^ 
the  crimes  and  sorrows  of  the  owners  of  Souli^,  Dumas,  and  the  rest,  the  nation  has 
thrones  and  sceptres,  comedy  and  ftrce  have 
made  free  with  their  eccentricitiesand  foibles; 
and  we  have  had  on  our  own  stage  Charles 
XII.  inducing  Mr.  Liston  to  marry,  Frederick 
the  Great  presiding  over  a  love  intrigue,  and 
a  score  of  other  great  potentates  employed  in 
no  more  dignified  way. 

The  French  have  carried  this  style  of  ro- 
mance almost  as  far  as  possible,  and  have, 
especially  of  tate  years,  introduced  us  to  a 
number  of  queens  regnant,  visionary  em- 
presses, and  grand  duchesses  of  German  states, 
involved  in  a  number  of  comic  love-intrigues, 
and  treated  Just  as  familiarly  as  the  simplest 
soubreite.    Last  winter,  for  instance,   you 


might  see  two  pieces  of  a  night  at  tbe  '  fUaia 


been  entertained  with  accounts  of  a  particular 
vice,  until  really  the  descriptioas  of  it  interest 
no  longer,  and  apcdogi^  for  the  infideli^  (rf' 
wives  actually  provoke  yawns  and  ennui,  in 
place  of  teora  and  sympathy ;  1st  ua,  in  tbe 
intrigues  which  it  may  be  necesaary  iat  our 
purpose  to  introduce  mto  our  nanaiive,  take 
the  virtuous  side.  Let  all  our  heroines  be 
modest  and  only  ootiaged  so  much  as  Aall  be 
Decestary  to  provoke  compasaicm  for  their  &le. 
This  at  least  has  not  been  etaayed  in  French 
romance  since  the  new  school  was  foiBided, 
and  on  this  principle  we  may  manage  to  ex- 
cite the  reader's  feelings,  even  while  we  are 
preaching  the  sternest  virtue  { and,  while  writ- 
ing leatimeiitB  that  would  do  honour  to  a  mnt, 
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we  DM^  mtkfl  a  book  quite  aa  wicked  as  any 
rOBonable  Doret-reader  can  deaire,' 

In  a  word,  we  believe  'Mathilde,'  and  the 
romance,  before  as,  by  tbe  tame  ingeniona 
author,  to  be  quite  bb  mucb  works  of  calcula- 
tion and  trade,  a*  anv  bale  of  French  goods 
that  is  shipped  for  a  loreign  market,  and  has 
been  prepared  to  suit  (he  wants  and  catch  the 
eyei  of  costomers  abroad :  such  for  instance, 
as  new  fashions  for  the  ladies,  cases  of 'Claret 
and  champagoe  for  the  plantent,  and  a  pretty 
BssortmeDt  of  glass  beads,  red  cloth,  and  hatch- 
ets, for  the  sarages  with  whom  the  inercbant 
proposes  to  trade.  Of  all  the  literary  rcer- 
chants  in  France,  M.  Sue  is  unquestionably 
tbe  most  successful:  he  has  kept  tbe  town 
with  him  for  three  years.  While  SouHd  has 
been  obliged  to  subside  into  the  minor  papers, 
while  even  Balzac  has  grown  wearisome  with 
his  monotonous  thrummings  on  the  cracked 
old  string,  while  Dumas  has  become  common, 
and  bis  fiftieth  volume  of  'Impressions  de 
Voyage'  appears  to  impress  nobody, — all  the 
world  is  still  eager  to  know  tbe  fate  of  M. 
Sue*s  heroes  and  heroines,  end  the  happy  in- 
ventor (^  those  personages  is  rewarded  for  bis 
I^toirn,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  three  francs  a 
line. 

Three  francs  a  line!  Think  of  that,  ye 
poor  scribes  in  England,  who  get  but  one 
thirtieth  part  of  that  same  sum  for  the  produce 
of  yonr  brains  I  Every  feuilleton  of  '  Ma- 
thilde' in  the '  Debats'  contains  many  hun- 
dred lines  :  these  feuilletons  appear  many 
times  in  a  week :  how  often,  then,  in  a  year  1 
Then  there  is  the  copyright  afterwards ;  so 
that  every  volume  is  a  little  fortune.  Nor 
should  this  point  have  been  mentioned  at  all, 
but  that  we  are  perfectly  sure  it  is  the  main 
point  with  M.  Sue ;  who,  so  long  as  he  re- 
ceives three  francs  per  line,  will  be  pretty 
careless  as  to  the  rest,  we  take  it ;  and  will 
not  be  deterred  by  any  scruples  of  taste 
conscience,  or  be  induced  to  alier  bis  course 
from  any  desire  for  reputation,  or  indeed  for 
any  consideration  whatever,  unless,  of  course, 
that  of fovrfranct  per  line. 

He  is  then,  as  we  fancy,  a  quack,  certain- 
ly ;  but  one  of  the  cleverest  quacks  now 
quacking ;  and  a  great  deal  more  amusing 
than  many  dullards  of  his  trade,  who  have  a 
perfect  belief  in  themselves,  and  outrage  art, 
sense,  and  style,  out  of  their  confidence  that 
their  stupid  exaggerations  are  the  result  of  a 
vast  imagination  and  an  undoubted  genius. 
Appearing  as  the  work  before  us  does,  in 
almost  daily  chsptera,  in  the  '  Debats'  newspa- 
per, the  concluding  sentence  of  each  section 
IS  a  mark  of  extreme  ingenuity  on  the  writer's 
part.  No  story-teller  on  the  point  of  sending 
round   hia  hat  for  ccnttributions  among  the 
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andleoee,  arer  stepped  in  his  oemrtiTe  more 
dexterously.  One  must  hear  what  is  to  come 
at  any  cost :  and  so,  with  Monsieur  Sue,  the 
men  who  has  read  the  '  I>6bat8'  of  Tuesday, 
must  read  the  '  Dfibats'  of  Wednesday. 
The  heroine  is  just  carried  off  end  thrust 
gagged  into  a  hachney- coach ;  the  hero  if 
plunged  into  a  vault,  and  the  water  has  just 
risen  up  to  im  neck ;  the  monster  is  on  tbo 
point  of  being  punished  for,  or  being  trinm- 
phant  in,  bis  favourite  crime.  Read  we  must, 
and  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  and  the  critic  (for 
the  truth  must  out,  that  critics  are  mortal), 
though  compelled  Tor  conscience-sake  to 
abuse  this  bnok,  is  obliged  honestly  to  con- 
fess that  he  has  read  every  single  word  of  it, 
and  with  the  greatest  interest,  too.  Here  we 
are  in  company  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke,  assisting  at  the  moat  magnifi- 
cent assembly  of  the  heau  monde  j  we  ac- 
compuiy  him  in  his  disguise  into  the  society 
of  the  moat  prodigious  rascals  j  we  tremble 
for  his  Koyal  Highness*  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his  consummate  valour  and  strength;  and, 
finally,  though  we  know  all  this  is  sheer 
folly,  bad  taste,  and  monstrous  improbability, 
yet  we  continue  to  read  to  the  last  page. 

It  is  only  then  that  the  reader  pauses  to 
lake  breath  ;  and,  considering  over  the  sub- 
ject which  has  amused  him,  msyhap  feels 
rather  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  been  so 
excited  and  employed.  What  right  has  a 
reasonable  being  to  spend  precious  hours  over 
this  preposterous,  improbable,  imposihte 
tale  1  Did  you  not  know,  all  the  while  yon 
read,  that  every  one  of  the  characters  in  that 
book  were  absurd  caricatures!  Do  you  not 
blush  to  have  been  interested  by  brutal  tales 
of  vice  and  blood  1  All  (bis  the  repentant 
reader  acknowledges,  and  cries  out  '  Mem 
culpa ;'  but  try  him  with  a  novel  the  next 
holiday,  and  see  whether  he  will  fall  into  the 
same  error  or  nott  More  philosophers  than 
one  would  stop  to  see  Punch,  if  they  were 
sure  nobody  saw  (hem :  and  there's  many  a 
philanthropist  has  seen  a  boxing-match,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

With  regard  to  the  work  befwe  us,  we 
find,  after  laying  down  the  first  volume  of  the 
six  that  have  already  appeared  (how  many 
more  are  to  comej  the  author  himself  does 
not  probably  know),  we  find,  we  say,  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  being  interested  in  a  his- 
tory, of  which,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  accurate  summary  : 

I.  After  warning  his  readers,  in  a  solemn 
prefece,  of  the  dreadful  secrets  which  he  it 
about  to  lay  bare  to  them,  our  author  at  once 
introduces  us  to  three  of  tbe  chief  personaga 
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of  hii  biitoTf  i  and  the  scene  is  in  tbe  dirty 
court  of  the  house  of  a  receivoT  of  stolen 
goods,  in  which  pleannt  locality  an  appro- 
priate incident  occun. 

A  poor  young  creature  of  seventeen,  who, 
fw  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  is  called  La 
Goualeuse,  or  tbe  Singer,  and  for  the  in- 
nocence and  beauty  of  her  loolo,  Fleur  de 
Marie,  flies  into  tbe  court,  from  tbe  pursuit 
of  a  white-haiied,  red-whiskered,  red-eyed 
ruffian,  known  to  bis  friends  and  at  tbe  gal- 
leys, where  he  passed  fifteen  years,  under  tbe 
terrible  name  ofthe  Cbourlneur,  the  Slabber, 
or  Knifer.  The  chourinenr  wants  tbe  goua- 
leuse to  treat  bim  to  drink ;  but  tbe  latter 
refusing,  the  stabtwr  rushes  alter  her  to  beat 
ber  j  and  has  juat  seized  her,  and  is  about  to 

St  bis  threat  into  execution,  when  a  young 
low  steps  opportunely  forward,  and  puts 
himself  before  the  goualeuse,  in  a  boxing  at- 
titude. The  two  gentlemen  proceed  at  once 
to  fisticuffs. 

.  The  '  milling  match'  is  described  with 
great  accuracy  and  gusto.  Tbe  brute 
strength  of  tbe  nabber  has  no  chance  against 
the  science  of  the  stranger,  who  beats  bim 
most  completely  ;  after  which  (for  though  the 
stabber  was  about  to  beat  the  poor  young 
girl,  and  has  committed  a  murder  or  two  in 
bis  time,  be  is  as  good-natured  and  honest  a 
kind  creature  as  ever  lived),  atler  which, 
quite  delighted  at  the  elegant  manner  in 
which  bis  opponent  has  overcome  him,  the 
slabber  gratefully  accepts  an  invitation  to 
Slipper  with  his  conqueror,  who  likewise 
proposes  tbe  same  repast  to  the  goualeuse. 

They  go  accordingly  to  supper  at  the  house 
of  THE  ooasss. 

II.  Tbe  Ogress  is  the  laudlady  of  a  tavern 
in  the  citu;  which,  though  it  has  a  White 
Babbit  for  a  sign,  is  no  more  called  by  that 
name,  Iban  the  landlady  is  by  ber  paternal 
one.  The  White  Rabbit  is  called  by  the 
frequenters  of  tbe  place,  the  '  Tapis  Franc,' 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  comprehen- 
sible Englisb,  but  would  be  called,  in  slang 
language,  the  boozing  ken. 

Here  several  guests  were  assembled:  viz. — 

1,  A  young  thief  drinking  brandy. 

2,  Two  murderers  at  supper. 

3,  A  spy,  who  watches  the  two  murderers, 
and  presently  goes  out,  leavbg  our  friends  to 
sit  down  to  supper. 

Being  at  supper  [over  a  dish  made  of  fowls' 
giblets,  pie-crust,  fisbes'-tails,  cutlet-bones, 
cheese,  vegetables,  woodcoc lis'- beads,  fry, 
savoy-cakes,  and  salad' — delectable  repast!) 
OUT  three  friends  proceed  to  relate  their 
histories. 

III.  The  goualeuse  begins.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  she  knows  not  whom.    When  a 


very  little  ^  she  fell  iato  tbe  liaoda  ot  a 

dreadful  woman,  called  the  chouette:  a  cruel, 
book-nosed,  one-eyed  woman,  who,  while  sbe 
sold  fried  potatoes  on  the  Font-Neuf,  ero- 
ptoyed  her  little  protegee  in  the  vending  o( 
barley-sugar  in  the  same  locality.  If  tbe 
goualeuse  sold  ten  sous'  worth  of  barley- 
sugar,  she  received  on  going  home  a  cr\ut  of 
bread  for  her  supper  \  if  she  could  not  dis- 
pose of  goods  to  that  amount,  sbe  received  a 
beating  and  no  supper.  She  oftener  received 
tbe  beating  than  the  supper- 
Tired  of  this  tyranny  (whereof  we  bare  no 
■pace  to  give  the  details),  tbe  goualeuse,  irho 
was  a  spirited  little  creature,  one  day  actually 
ate  up  ber  commodity  of  barley-sugar  before 
her  mistress's  eyes,  and  having  at  night  been 
punished  by  that  personage  (the  cbouette 
pulltd  ffut  one  of  the  govaiatie's  lea&,  with 
a  threat  to  continue  tbe  treatment  daily),  tbe 
goualeuse  determined  to  run  away. 

She  ran  away.  Sbe  was  taken  up  as  a 
vagrant,  seut  to  a  house  of  detention  aa 
having  no  friends  or  passport,  confined  at  the 
house  of  detention  until  she  was  sixteen,  when 
she  was  told  to  go  and  get  her  own  living,  and 
received  a  little  capital  of  300  francs,  the  pro- 
duce of  ber  labour  while  in  tbe  house. 

This  sum  of  money  tbe  young  woman  ipent 
very  carelessly,  and  having  given  away  her 
last  fifty  francs  to  a  poor  woman  in  distress 
(who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  her  hus- 
band), tbe  goualeuse  bad  no  other  resource 
but  sbame,  and  became  the  creature  of  the 
ogress  in  whose  house  she  lived.  With  all 
this,  and  although  she  bad  been  accustomed  to 
drinking,  and  although  she  bad  been  educated 
in  a  prison,  end  although  she  earned  ber  live- 
lihood in  the  way  indicated,  perbapa  the 
world  never  contained  a  more  lovely,  fascinat- 
ing, delicate,  sweet  creature,  than  tbe  goua- 

JV.  It  is  DOW  tbe  turn  of  the  knifer  or 
chorineuT  to  tell  his  story.  He,  loo,  was  tbe 
son  of  mystery.  His  early  days  be  spent  in 
sleeping  under  tbe  bridges  and  about  tbe 
limekilns.  He  then  became  an  aaistant  to 
tbe  knackers,  or  horse-killers,  at  MantfauQon, 
and  naturally  of  an  ardent  temperament,  be 
speedily  conquered  his  first  repugnance  to 
the  killing  of  horses,  and  '  knifed,  and  knifed, 
and  kniFed,'  until  he  delighted  in  blood. 
After  his  day's  labour,  be  used  to  feed  on  a 
borse-stesk :  not  tbe  steak  of  a  horse  killed  by 
himself  or  bis  friends,  for  that  kind  of  meat  m 
sold  to  the  restaurateurs,  but  of  an  animal  that 
died  a  natural  death.  All  his  joy  was  knifing, 
and  be  grew  so  savage  and  ferocious  that  he 
became  too  violent  even  for  tbe  knackera, 
who  ended  by  dismissing  him. 

He  had  hut  one  resource— to  go  into  the 
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army.  H«  did  ao:  and  might  probably  in 
better  timei  have  directed  hii  IcniGng  to  some 
honourable  purpose,  but  there  waa  no  war, 
and  his  beroism  coasequentty  took  an  un- 
healthy turn.  One  day  his  sergeant  began  to 
cane  him,  on  which,  seizing  his  knife,  he 
knifed  the  sergeant :  he  knifed  the  privates  : 
be  knifed  until  he  was  finally  overpowered, 
and,  brought  before  a  court  martial,  was  con- 
demued  to  fifteen  years  at  the  galleys. 

He  pasted  the  prescribed  time  at  that  nur- 
sery of  morality.  But  though  a  murderer  by 
taste,  and  though  his  education  was  ereo 
worse  than  that  of  the  goualeuse,  be  retained 
always  the  highest  principles  of  honour,  and 
was  in  bet,  as  we  hare  stated,  the  most  gen- 
erous and  kind-hearted  of  men. 

V.  The  young  man  who  gave  the  knifer 
the  beating,  now  tells  bis  story.  He  is,  says 
be,  a  fan-painter  by  trade ;  but  this  is  only 
his  joking.  He  is,  in  bet,  no  other  than  HiB 
RovAL  HtasNEsa  Guslavus  Rodolph,  Grand 
Duke  of  Gerolstein,  residing  at  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Count  do  Duren. 

[Whilst  he  is  talking  re-enter  spy,  with 
Bow-rtreet  officers ;  spy  points  out  the 
two  murderers.  ComW  between  mur- 
derers and  police.  Exeunt  police  and 
mutderera,  one  of  whom,  refusing  to 
walk,  is  carried  to  a  hackney-coach. 

They  are  no  sooner  gone  but  a  gentleman 
and  lady  arrive.  The  lady  has  a  hooked 
DOse,  a  wicked  face,  and  one  green  eye. 
'  The  gentleman  was  not  aboTe  five  feet  two 
or  three  incbes  in  height :  his  head,  of  an 
enormous  size,  was  sunk  between  two  large, 
high,  powerful,  fleshy  shoulders,  which  were 
clearly  seen  under  the  folds  of  bis  blouse :  his 
arms  were  long  and  muscular,  his  hands  short, 
and  covered  with  hair  to  the  tinger-tips;  his 
legs  were  a  little  bent,  but  his  enormous 
calves  gave  evidence  of  athletic  strength.  As 
for  his  fuce,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fr^blful  than  it  ws^.  It  waE  scarred  all  over 
with  deep,  livid  cicatrices.  The  corrosive 
acticm  of  vitriol  bad  swelled  his  lips,  the  car- 
tiiages  of  his  nose  had  been  cut,  of  which 
two  shapelesi  boles  replaced  the  nostrils. 
His  eyes,  very  bright,  very  little,  very  round, 
gleamed  with  ferocity ;  bis  forehead,  flattened 
like  that  of  a  tiger,  disappeared  under  a-cap 
of  red  fur,  which  looked  like  the  mane  c^  a 
monster. 

This  gentleman,  called  at  the  galleys  the 
Maltre  d'Ecola  (on  account  of  his  polite  man- 
ners and  learning),  was  in  fact  a  person  of 
very  good  birth,  wIk^  ctndemned  to  the 
Bagne  for  life,  on  accouatof  a  murder  he  bad 
committed,  had  managed  to  escape,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  all  further  recognition,  had 
smeared  bis  face  with  vitriol,  tad  cut  the 
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cartilages  of  his  nose.  As  for  his  lady,  she 
was  no  other  than  the  cbouelte,  who  recog- 
nized presently  her  poor  Goualeuse ;  and  the  4 
Mattre  d'Ecole  taking  a  fancy  to  the  young 
woman,  orders  her  to  come  home  with  him 
instanter. 

She  flies  for  rescue  to  her  former  preserv- 
er. The  Maitre  d'Ecole  puts  himself  at  the 
door  in  a  boxing  attitude,  and  a  serious  com- 
bat is  just  going  to  ensue,  when  a  man  appears 
at  the  door  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Mattre 
d'Ecole,  and  says  (in  English),  'My  lord, 
Tom  and  Sanh  are  here.' 

Rodolph  has  only  time  to  knock  down  the 
Mattre  d  Ect^e  and  to  disappear,  when, 

VI.  Tom  and  Sarah  arrive.  Tom  is  Sir 
Thomas  Seytoa  of  Halsbury.  Sarah,  hit 
sister,  is  the  Countess  Sarah  Macgregor.  In 
farmer  days  she  had  been  privately  married 
to  Prince  Rodolph,  then  only  hereditary 
prince  of  Gerolstein ;  but  the  marriage  bad 
been  annulled,  and  the  daughter  they  had 
had,  bad  been  carried  off  by  Sarab,  then  lost, 
and  supposed  to  be  dead.  Sarah  comes  to 
the  boozing  ken  disguised  as  a  man.  What 
does  her  ladyship  want  in  such  a  place,  and 
in  such  a  costume  1  S/ie  wants  lofmow  uAf 
Rodolph  came  to  the  tavern  ! 

VII.  Going  from  the  tavern  (and  serve 
them  quite  right)  the  countess  and  Tom  Sey- 
ton  of  Halsbury  are  robbed  in  the  street  by 
the  Maitre  d'Ecole  and  the  chouette,  who 
take  from  them  their  money  and  papers. 

Will  you  gain  some  more  money  1  asks 
Sarah  with  great  presence  of  mind  of  the 
Maltre  d'Ecole.  He  naturally  anents. 
Come  then,  says  her  ladyship,  to  a  certain 
place,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do. 

The  place  is  appointed,  the  pariies  sepa- 
rate, and — the  knifer,  who  has  beard  every 
word  of  their  conversation,  Jumps  behind  tlie 
countess*  hackney-coach,  and  is  determined 
to  know  their  future  proceedings. 

VJil.  Rodolph,  resolved  to  rescue  the  gou- 
aleuse from  her  degrading  positiiHi,  pays  her 
debts  to  the  ogress,  and  takes  her  (after  a 
slight  interruption,  IX.),  in  a  hackney-coach 
(X.),  to  (XI.),  a  beautiful  farm  :  where  there 
is  beautiful  fruit,  beautiful  fields,  beautiful 
poultry,  beautiful  cows,  and  where,  to  her 
indescribable  joy,  she  is  left  with  (XII.)  Ma- 
dame Geo^e.  Bo  happy  for  a  while,  poor 
Fleur  de  Surie !  put  on  r  pretty  little  coun- 
try costume  (that  we  may  be  sure  is  the  first 
thing  thought  of),  milk  the  cows,  feed  the 
poultry,  water  the  flowers,  and  learn  your 
catechism  from  (XIV.)  the  excellent  curate ! 

A  chapter  (XIII.)  conUining  a  conversa- 
tion between  Rodotpb  and  his  bithful  attend- 
ant. Sir  Walter  Miurph,  we  have  omitted,  as 
not  iMviog  oaucb  to  do  with  the  a^ory. 
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XV.  The  Tet7  next  day  Bodolph  meets 
the  Miltre  d'Ecole,  on  whom  he  has  a  de- 
■igD.  He  propo»eB  lo  the  Maltre  d  Ecole  to 
rob  a  house.  The  Mallre  d'Ecole  accedes  to 
the  proposal,  but  siispecting  bis  comrade  (and 
it  must  be  confessed  with  some  reasoa),  tows 
not  to  loae  sirbt  of  hiic  till  the  deed  is  done. 
They  go  (XVI.)  to  a  taTern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bouse,  an  uadei^ound  'cellar' 
in  the  Chomps  £1ys£e*.  Ro^olph  has  ma- 
naged meanwnile  to  make  Sir  Waller  Murph 
aware  of  bis  project.  The  house,  in  fact,  is 
Rodolph's  own,  and  his  proposal  is  to  catch 
the  schoolmaster  there,  and  once  in  bis  power, 
to  get  from  him  the  pocliel-book  stolen  from 
the  countess,  and  much  further  information. 

XVil.  The  chouette  goes  to  reconnoitre 
the  house :  all  is  so  safe,  that  the  MaSlre 
d'Ecole  thinks  he  may  have  the  robbing  of 
the  house  for  himself:  and  therefore  knock« 
down  Rodolph  into 

XVUI.  A  cellar  foil  of  rats  and  water,  in 
which  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  drowning, 
when  he  is  rescued  by  the  knifer. 

XIX.  Rodolph  is  brought  back  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  recovers,  aAer  ■  severe 
illness. 

XX.  The  knifer  relates  how  he  has  seized 
upon  the  schoormosler,  after  a  dreadful  com- 
mit 1  and  how  he  discovers  the  plot  against 
Bodolph. 

XXI.  RODOLPB  PITTS  TBE  SCQOOLKASTER's 
EYEB  OITT  ! 

In  the  two  remaining  cbaplets  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  prince,  in  order  to  reward  the  fiiith- 
ful  services  of  his  friend,  the'knifer,  imagines 
a  reward  for  him,  and  accordingly  purchases 
a  butcher's  shop,  into  which  be  inducts  the 
cbourineur :  hut  after  killing  the  first  sheep 
in  his  slaughterhouse,  the  knifer  flings  down 
Lis  knife — he  will  shed  no  more  blood,  he 
Bays:  and  the  prince,  applauding  his  deter- 
mination, sends  him  out  to  a  farm  in  Algeria, 
where  his  courage,  tnergy,  and  honesty,  can 
be  fit*  better  employed. 

As  for  the  goualeflse,  we  need  not  tell  any 
OOYet-reader.  that  she  is  the  long  lost  daugh- 
ter of  the  Prince  and  the  Countess  Sarah 
Macgregor :  thai  must  have  been  perceived 
by  the  commonest  intelligence  long  ago. 

There  are  five  more  volumes  abounding  in 
adventures ;  but  of  these  it  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  (o  gives  rfsumfi.  We  are  some- 
times introduced  to  the  very  finest  of  fashion- 
able life  :  then  again  wa  are  carried  into  the 
porter's  lodge  of  honest  M.  Pipelel,  whose 
tribulations  are  related  with  a  coraic  force, 
which  Monsieur  Paul  de  Kock  himself  could 
not  surpass ;  we  are  taken  to  St.  Lazare,  the 
woman's  prison  of  Paris ;  into  the  garret  of 
the  giisette :  into  the  toft  occu|ned  by  a  starr- 
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in|t  family:  and  finally,  we  ue  presented  to 
a  scoundrel,  more  scoundrelly  even  than  !):( 
Maitre  d'Ecole,  a  Rionder  of  iron,  whom  mr 
rescuing,  chastising  angel  of  n  Rodol]^,  do 
doubt,  will  overcome,  ere  the  work  is  brooglil 
to  a  conclusion. 

It  will  he  seen,  then,  that  coolrast  and  k- 
tion  are  the  meritsof  thisnovel.  It  is*  vnk 
indeed  of  no  slight  mnicular  tarce.  Maids 
and  innocence  have  each  other  by  the  ihrari 
incessantly,  and  are  plnnging,  and  shrieking, 
and  wiithing,  through  the  numberless  vol- 
nmes.  Now  crime  is  throttling  virtue,  ud 
now  again  virtue  has  the  uppermoti,  ud 
paints  faer  bright  d^^rat  the  heart  of  criiiW' 
It  is  that  exciting  contest  between  the  wbil^ 
robed  angel  of  good,  and  the  blade  principle 
of  evil,  which,  as  children,  we  have  ie«i 
awfully  delineated  inthegalaDly-show,  uodcr 
the  personifications  of  the  devil  and  the  bsker. 
And  the  subject  ts  interesting,  let  usny  whil 
we  will:  if  galanty-sfaows  are  now  whttthn 
were  some  scores  of  years  since,  that  is:  still 
is  it  a  stirring  and  exciting  theme.  Some- 
times it  is  the  devil  who  disappeara  conquen^, 
out  of  the  shining  disk,  leaving  the  bsLrr 
victorious  :  sometimes  it  is  the  baker  wlio  a 
burled  vanquished  into  the  univenal  black- 
ness, leaving  the  fiend  to  shout  his  hideow 
song  of  triumph.  Last  Christmas,  no  doubt, 
many  hundred  children  sat  in  dark  draniag- 
rooms,  and  witnessed  that  allegorical  combsl, 
and  clapped  hands  for  the  baker,  their  b- 
vourite:  and  looked  wistfully  ateacbothfr 
when  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  whole  room 
n'BE  awful  and  dark. 

As  with  little  unrefiecting  children,  home 
for  the  holidays,  in  jackets  nnd  sngsr-loaf  but- 
tons ;  so  with  those  of  whom  t^  coat-Iiili 
bsve  grown,  and  the  siature  has  extended  to 
six  feet,  more  or  less.  The  old  tnbjeclt  in- 
terest them ;  the  older  they  are,  perhsps,  lh« 
better ;  they  do  not  care,  in  their  leisure 
hours,  to  be  called  upon  to  ihink'too  much  | 
their  imaginations  are,  for  the  most  pari,  ofs 
very  simple,  unsophisticated  sort ,  and  tbil 
galanty-sfaow  amuses  them  more  than  ifiBsy  s 
belter  thing  would.  Depend  upon  it,  a  pM 
play  at  Aslley's,  with  plenty  of  Bgbliog. 
ridmg,  and  the  old  clowns  uttering  Ibe  m 
jokes,  interest  them  more  than  *  Haml^l'  ever 
did.  It  requires  not  only  some  trouble,  but 
some  brain  too,  to  understnnd  'HsmKt: 
anybody  can  understand  a  combat  (^  ^^ 
or  Harlequin  jumping  throogb  a  clock-**'' 
And  provided  the  combat  is  well  combatn, 
people  are  not  too  aqueamish  aboot  the  ^n- 
matio  propriety  thereof.  It  lasted  fiff  tw 
minutes:  it  was  fought  to  Riartial  muiic :  ■' 
concladvd  (why,  who  eu  tell  1)  with  a  grswf 
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Maze  of  blue  and  red  lights,  aqoiba,  and  Catha- 
rine-wheels: aad  it  will  be  performtd  (under 
a  thousand  different  tilles,  and  with  more  or 
less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  squib  and  scene 
makers),  every  eviming,  till  further  notice — 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  no  doubt ; 
aa  long  as  men  are  to  be  amused  by  theatres, 
or  by  novels. 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  play 
or  novel  vrigbts  that  now  exists  in  France  or 
elsewhere ;  and  if  he  is  so  clever  as  to  see 
(one  cannot  help  fancying  so,  at  least)  the 
outrageous  folly  of  the  subjects  he  chooses, 
and  to  laugh  secretly  at  the  public  who  ap- 
plaud him,  he  yet  knows  his  own  interest  a 
great  deal  too  well  to  allow  his  audience  to 
see  that  ha  despises  them  and  his  work,  and 
carries  it  on  with  excellent  mock-gravity, 
ami  aa  appearance  of  good  fkilh.  A  man  of 
bia  powers  of  mind  mtuf  see  that  his  book  is 
lud  and  vulgar;  that  it  contains  aham  in- 
cidents (so  to  apeak),  sham  terror,  sham 
morality ;  that  it  ia  a  gross,  detestable, 
raw-head-and-bloody-hoQes  caricature,  fit  to 
frighten  children  with,  unworthy  of  an  artist 
but  what  then  \  He  gets  half-a-crowa  a  lim 
for  this  bad  sluff,  and  has,  one  may  say  with 
certainty,  a  hundred  thousand  readers  every 
day.  Many  a  man  uid  author  has  sold  him- 
self for  far  less. 

As  for  the  plot,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  ezan^ne  its  construction,  so  absurdly  and 
monstrously  improbable  is  it.  Do  reigning 
piinces  of  consummate  virtue  and  genius  in- 
dulge in  freaks  of  this  kind,  and  frequent 
thieves'  booEing-keos  1  Do  Scotch  coun- 
tesses put  on  men's  clothes,  and  walk  the 
streets  so  attired,  without  any  reason  1  Would 
not  a  Scotch  countess  deuring  secrecy  be  far 
less  remarkable  in  her  natural  muff  and  tippet, 
than  in  a  frockcoat  and  pantaloons  J  And 
vould  her  ladyship  plunge  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  simply  to  know  what  somebody  else 
was  doing  there  ?  Would  a  clever  thief, 
desirous  to  escape  notice,  disfigure  his  face  so 
monstrously,  that  all  the  woru  must  look  at 
him^  for  the  monstrosity  1  And  would  he,  by 
bis  pretemataral  bideousness,  invite  inquiry  1 
Are  murderers,  after  fifleen  years  of  the  gal- 
leys, commonly,  sometimes,  ever,  exceed- 
ingly good  fi;Uows  at  bottom  1  Are  young 
women,  aftel-  (if  possible)  still  worse  an  or- 
deal of  prison  and  crime,  quite  pure  and  an- 
gelic of  heart  1  And  so  delicate-minded, 
tiiat  when  restored  to  an  honest  and  com- 
fortable position,  they  actually  pine  away  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  life  which  tn^y  formerly 
led  1  Such  characters  are  quite  too  absurd 
to  reason  about,  and  such  a  plot  passes  all  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

To  give  iuoh  &  atory  a  moral  tendency, 
is  quit*  an  absurd  as  to  invent  it.  Ws  have 
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I  no  right  to  be  ialerested  with  the  virtaea 
of  ruffianism,  or  to  be  called  upon  to  sym- 
pathize with  innocent  prostitution.  A 
person  who  chooses  to  describe  such  chn- 
ractera,  sboald  make  us  heartily  hate  theni 
at  once,  aa  Fielding  did,  whose  indignation 
is  the  moral  of  hia  satire  ;  who  does  not 
waste  his  kindly  feelings  by  weeping  over 
worlhlessness ;  and  who  has  been  atigma- 
tized  as  immoral  in  consequence.  The 
hearty  English  satirist  did  not  write  for 
ladies,  to  be  sure;  but  his  coarseneaa  is 
not  near  ao  dangerous  aa  the  mock  modesty 
of  many  another  author,  who  makes  rascals 
bearable  by  sweetening  them  and  perfuming 
them,  and  instructing  them  how  to  behave 
in  genteel  company.  The  only  good  to 
bo  got  out  of  the  contemplation  of  crime 
ia  abborrsoce ;  and  as  the  world  is  too 
squeamish  to  hear  the  whole  truth  (and  the 
world  is  right,  no  doubt),  it  is  a  shame 
only  to  tell  the  palatable  balf  of  it.  Pil^ 
for  these  rascals  is  surely  much  more  in- 
decent than  disgust;  and  the  rendering 
them  presentable  for  society,  the  very 
worst  service  a  writer  caa  do  it. 

Bat  here,  and  we  shall  not  probably 
grudge  it  to  him,  a  French  satirist  has  a 
certam  advantage,  which,  with  our  modest 
piihlic,  an  English  novelist  cannot  possess. 
The  former  is  allowed  to  speak  more  freely 
than  the  latter;  and  in  consequence,  per- 
haps the  best  parts  of  M.  Sue's  book  ars 
the  most  hideous,  as  where  he  describes 
the  naked  villanies  of  a  certain  monstrous 
notary  who  figures  in  the  latter  volumes. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  Aim  :  and 
the  vigorous,  terrible  description  of  the 
man  is  wholesome,  thoogh  bitter.  Thera 
is  a  kind  of  spproaoh  to  virtue  in  a  good 
hearty  negation  of  vice.  It  ii  beat,  no 
doubt,  to  contemplate  only  the  good  ;  and 
not  to  be  forced  backwards,  as  it  were,  to- 
wards it,  from  a  shrinking  fright  and  ab- 
horrence, occasioned  by  some  dreadful 
exhibition  of  the  opposite  principle;  but 
at  least  let  us  have  no  mistake  between  the 

le  nnd  the  other,  and  not  be  led  to  a 
guilty  sympathy  for  villany,  by  having  it 
depicted  to  us  as  exceedingly  speciou^ 
agreeable,  generous,  and  virtuous  at  heart. 

For  instance,  with  our  friend  the  knifer, 
if  he  had  not  been  a  dreadful  murderer  and 
rascal  previously,  we  should  never  have 
got  the  friendship  for  him  that  subsequently 
ensues;  and  had  the  gooaleuse  done  hsr 
doty  all  her  life  as  a  spotless  spinster,  we 
should  have  do  particular  compussion  for 
her  ;  nnd  if  this  be  true,  it  is  their  crimes 
which  make  us  admire  them;  that  is  (as 
we  have  nothing  for  it  bat  to  admit),  it  ia 
their  erimaa  wa  admire. 
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Howerer,  we  inuat  come  back  1o  thi 
point  from  which  we  aet  out.  In  epite  of 
probability,  aad  in  spite  of  morality,  and  in 
spite  of  better  judgment,  here  are  six 
volumes  that  any  novel  reader  who  begins 
must  read  through.  AIlhoug;b  one  knows 
the  author  to  be  s  quack,  one  cannot  deny 
that  he  is  a  clever  fellow ;  allbough  the 
Mory  is  entirely  absurd,  yet  it  is  extremely 
interesting  ;  and  although  it  may  run  on 
for  half-a-dozen  more  volumes,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  shall  read  every  one  of  them. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  narra- 
tive, which  may  give  an  idea  of  its  charac- 
ter and  style. 

THE  TAPIS  FRAKC  AND  ITS  INMATES. 

"  The  tavern  called  the  Lapia  Blanc  is  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  Rue  bux  Feres.  It  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  of  a  tall  house,  lo  nhich 
there  is  a  public  alUe  or  entrance,  vaulted  and 
dark.  Over  the  door  of  this  passage  haoga 
oblong  lanteni,  wiih  a  cracked  glass,  on  which 
yon  read  in  red  letters, '  Night  Lodgings.' 

"  The  chourieeur,  the  stranger,  and  the  gona- 
teuse,  entered  into  the  tavern. 

"  It  is  a  large,  low  room,  with  a  smoky  ceiling 
and  black  rafters ;  lighted  up  with  the  lurid  red 
light  of  a  bad  lamp.  The  whitewashed  waUi 
are  covered  with  coaise  designs,  or  sentences  it 
the  slang  language  of  the  Bagne.  The  floor  i\ 
beaten  and  muddy,  and  a  quantily  of  straw  is 

Cced  by  way  of  carpet  before  the  comptoir,  or 
of  the  ogress,  which  stands  to  the  right  of 
the  door,  and  underneath  the  lamp. 

"  Alon([  each  side  of  this  room  there  are  six 
tables,  nsiled  at  one  end  to  the  wait,  as  are  also 
the  benches  which  accompany  them.  At  the 
end  is  a  door  leading  to  ihe  kitchen,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  comptoir,  soother  door  leading  to 
the  all^e  or  passage  which  conducts  to  the  places 
where  sleep  may  oe  had  at  three  sons  per  night. 

"  And  now  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the 
ogress  and  her  guests. 

"The  ogress s  name  is  Mother  Pooisse,  and 
her  calling  is  triple.  She  lets  lodgings,  she  keeps 
the  tavern,  and  she  lets  clothes  to  the  miserable 
women  who  swarm  in  this  filthy  quarter. 

"  The  ogress  is  about  forty  years  old :  a  large, 
robust,  high-coloured,  corpnleot  woman,  aad 
bearded  somewhat  on  the  chin.  Her  hoarse, 
manly  voice,  her  great  arms,  and  heavy  hands, 
give  indications  of  no  common  strength ;  over 
her  cap  she  wears  an  old  red  and  yellon  hand- 
kerchief; her  old  shawl  crosses  over  her  breast, 
and  is  tied  at  her  back  in  a  knot ;  and  under  the 
green  woollen  gown  which  she  wears,  you  see 
a  couple  of  black  sabots,  a  good  deal  burned  by 
the  cbaufferette  on  which  she  places  her  feet. 
Her  face  is  copper-coloured,  and  inflamed  by  the 
constant  use  ofstrong  liquors. 

"Her  compioir  is  covered  with  a  plate  oflead, 
on  which  stand  several  wooden  measures  bound 
with  iron,  and  some  vessels  of  pewter ;  and  on  a 
shelf  behind  her  stand  several  glass  bottles,  east 
soastorepretent  the  figure  of  Napoleon.  These 
bottles  contain  some  hornble  compoand  liquors 


of  green  or  rose  colonr,  and  gcdng  nadex  the 
names  of '  ctmsolation'  atid  '  pai^v  amoar.* 

"  To  conclude,  a  great  black  cat,  with  yellow 
eyes,  is  couched  by  the  ogiess's  side,  and  seems 
toe  familiar  demon  oftbe  place. 

"  By  a  contrast  so  strange,  that  it  wxinld  ap- 
pear impoaible,  did  not  one  know  what  an  im- 
penetrable mystery  the  human  mind  is;  a  twig 
of  buis  de  paques'  (branches  of  box  blemed  at 
Easter  in  Catholic  countries),  and  bought  at 
church  by  the  ogress,  was  placed  bebitid  ner,  in 
the  case  of  an  old  cuckoo-clock. 

"Two  men  of  repulsive  countenance,  un- 
shaven, and  dressed  almost  in  rags,  sat  at  «ie 
of  the  taUes,  and  seartely  touched  tbe  broe 
of  wtoe  served  to  them  ;  but  were  speaking  to 
gether  in  a  k>w,  agitated  tone  of  voice. 

"  Ooe  of  them,  especially,  was  extremely  pale 
and  livid,  and  nas  continually  pulling-  down 
over  his  face  a  sort  of  skull-cap  be  wore.  He 
kept  his  left  hand  almost  always  hid,  and  dis- 
guised it  as  much  as  possible  when  called  upoD 
to  nse  it. 

"  Further  on  sat  a  lad  of  scarcely  abtteen,  with 
a  beardless,  hollow,  worn  livid  face,  and  Josira- 
lees  eyes.  His  long  black  hair  fell  round  his 
neck  ;  and  the  lad,  a  type  of  piecociuua  villaay, 
was  smohiog-  a  short  pipe.  With  his  back 
against  the  wall,  his  two  bands  in  tbe  pockets 
01  his  blouse,  his  legs  stretched  along  the  bench, 
he  never  quitted  his  pipe  but  to  drink  ftocn  a 
small  can  of  brandy  (daced  at  his  side. 

"  I'he  other  frequenters  of  the  Tapis  Franc 
offered  nothio;;  letnarkable.  Their  features  were 
either  brutalized  or  ferocious,  their  gaiety  gross 
and  licentious,  their  silence  stupid  or  sombre. 

"  Such  was  the  company  assembled  in  (he 
Tapb  Franc  at  the  moment  when  the  stranger, 
the  cbourineur,  and  the.  gonaleuse  eulered. 

"  These  three  personages  hold  too  importaDt 
places  in  our  history,  and  the  figures  of  each 
were  too  remarkable,  to  allow  us  to  pass  them 


'•  The  cbonrineur  was  a  tall  and  athletic  man. 
with  hair  eiceediegly  fair— almost  white;  thiclt 
eyebrowii,  and  enormous  whiskers  of  a  bright 
red. 

"Miseiy,  exposure  to  cold  and  sun,  the  lude 
labouis  of  the  galleys,  have  bronaed  his  com- 
plexion to  that  sombre  tint  which  is,  one  can 
almost  say,  peculiar  to  the  convict. 

"  In  spite  of  his  terrible  surname,  the  featmes 
of  this  man  rather  express  brnta)  boldness  than 
ferocity;  although  the  back  part  of  hia  bead, 
v^  Bironglv  developed,  announeea  Ihe  predo- 
minance of  the  brutal  and  sensaal  appetites.- 

"  Tbe  chouritieur  wears  an  old  blue  blouse, 
and  trousers  of  coarse  velvet,  once  green,  but 
now  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coat 
of  mud  which  covers  tbem. 

"  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the  features  of  tbe 
gouaJeuse  are  tf  that  candid  and  angelical  type 
which  preserves  its  ideality  even  in  the  midst  of 
depravity ;  as  if  the  vices  of  the  creature  were 
unable  to  efface  from  the  eouatenance  that  noble 
imprint  of  beauty,  which,  on  some  privileged 
beings,  the  Creator  has  bestowed. 

"  The  goualeuse  waa  sixteen  years  and  a  half 
old. 

"Tba  whiten  and  poiwt  fimbtKd  in  the 
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^rorld  aunnanoicd  a  &ce  of  ■  perfect  otsI  ;  ■ 
fruiee  of  lashes  so  long  that  iLey  curled  a  liille, 
lutlt  veiled  ber  large  blae  eyes.  The  down  of 
first  youlb  Telveied  her  round  and  rosy  cheek. 
The  coDiour  of  het  liule  purple  raouih,  of  her 
straight,  Gae  nose,  and  of  her  dimpled  chin,  was 
of  admirable  beaaiy.  On  eacD  side  of  her 
smtxiih  temples  fell  a  plait  of  ihe  finest  blund  - 
hair,  which  descended  to  the  middle  of  ber' 
cheek,  and  then  passing  under  her  litde  ear,  of' 
ivbichoDecoald  perceive  the  lobe  of  rosed  ivory,! 
disappeared  under  the  folds  of  a  large  blue  band- 1 
kerchief  of  cotton  stuff,  tied  over  her  forehead. 
(This  desoription,  it  must  be  coufnsed,  fails 
fvofully  in  the  English  version ;  but  the  phrases 
in  Freaoh  ara  by  no  means  so  affected 'or  out' 
lageous  as  ibey  appear  in  our  language  to  be). 

"  A  coral  necklace  surrounded  a  neck  of  the 
moat  dazzling  whiceoess.  Her  robe  of  brown 
Btuff — a  great  deal  too  large — allowed  one  to 
perceive  how  fine  her  waist  was ;  as  supple  and 
round  aa  a  cane.  A  poor  little  omnge  shawl, 
wiib  a  green  fringe,  was  crossed  over  ber  bosom. 
"  Tbe  charm  of  tb«  goaeleuse's  voice  bad 
Blruck  her  unknown  defender.  In  fact,  this 
Toiee  was  lo  sweet,  harmonious,  and  thrilling, 
that  ii  had  an  extraordinary  rSeet  upon  the 
society  of  kuaves  and  abandoned  women  among 
whom  this  poor  ^rl  lived ;  and  they  often  asked 
her  to  sing,  and  listened  lo  her  wiih  delight,  and 
had  sumuaed  her  the  Goualeuae,  the  Soog- 
atresa.    .... 

''  The  defender  of  the  goualeuse  (and  we  shall 
name  the  stranger  Rodotph)  appeared  to  be 
thirty  at  the  most.  His  light  and  active  figure, 
of  a  middle  size  aud  perfect  proportion,  did  not 
aeem  to  annoDnce,  at  first  sight,  the  prodigious 
■treagth  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  combat 
with  the  athletic  chourineur. 

"It  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  any 
precise  character  lo  Bodolpb's  physiognomy, 
which  noiled  b  itself  the  strongest  contrasts. 

"His  features  were  regularly  beautiful,  per- 
haps too  beantiflil  for  a  man. 

"  His  pale  and  delicate  complexion,  his  large 
brown  e^es,  almoal  always  half  shut,  and  with 
a  dark  iim  of  azure  round  the  lids,  his  careless 
caniage,  vacant  aod  ironical  smile,  seen 
indicate  a  man,  if  not  blas^,  at  least  with 
slituiion  worn  out  or  enfeebled  by  the  early  vices 
of  an  opulent  life. 

"And  yet  that  white  and  delicate  hand  had 
just  overthrown  a  bri^nd,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  moat  terrible  even  m  this  quarter  of  brigands. 
"Ceriaio  lines  io  Rodolph's  forehead  marked 
tbe  profound  thinker,  the  essentially  c(»templa- 
tiveman:  and  yet  there  was  a  firmness  about 
the  contour  of  the  mouth,  and  a  bold  and  impe- 
rions  carriage  of  the  head,  which  showed  the 
man  of  action :  whose  daring  and  physical  force 
always  exercise  an  irresistible  asceitdeiioy 

''Sometimes  his  features  bore  tbe  impress  of 
a  sad  melancholy,  when  an  expression  of  the 
sweetest  and  gentlest  pity  would  appear  in  his 
face.  At  other  moments,  on  the  eocilrary,  his 
look  became  severe,  oav  wicked,  and  his  features 
expressed  so  much  disdaio  and  cruelty,  that  you 
would  not  have  supposed  him  capable  of  a  een- 
ils  thought    The  dose  of  ibis  hisiotr  will  u< 


what  were  the  drcamalsMM  or  idssw  that  tv 
cited  in  his  mind  feeliogs  so  opposite. 

"  In  his  contest  with  the  chourineur,  Bodotph  ■ 
had  exhibited  neither  anger  nor  bate.  His  ad- 
versary was  unworthy  of  him,  and  confiding  in 
his  force,  agility,  and  address,  he  had  only  shown 
contemptuous  raillery  for  the  species  of  bnite- 
beast  whom  he  bad  overcome. 

"  To  complete  tbe  portrait  of  Bodolph,  wc 
must  say  that  his  hair  was  of  alight  cbcilnut,  of 
the  same  shade  as  were  his  nobly  arched  ey^ 
brows,  and  his  fine  and  silbv  nooslacbe;  hia 
chin,  which  protruded  aomewnat,  was  carcjiilly 
shaved. 


ease,  allowed  him  to  pasa  quite  imsuspected 
among  them.  As  they  entered  the  tavern,  lbs 
chounoeur  placed  his  great  hairy  hand  on  Bj>i 
dolph's  shoulder,  and  said, 

"  Make  way,  bovs,  for  my  master.  Yes,  hei* 
is  the  master  of  tbechouruieur;  it  is  only  jual 
now  that  he  thrashed  me ;  so,  gentlemen,  if  anjr 
of  you  want  a  beating  or  a  broken  head,  here  la 
your  man!  I  will  track  him  against  anybody, 
yes,  against  the  maiire  d'£cole  himself,  who 
would  find  his  master,  lads,  as  I've  just  done.' 

"  At  this  speech  tbe  threes,  and  every  one  of 
the  guests  in  tbe  Tapis  Franc,  turned  their  eyea 
towards  the  conqueror  of  tbe  chourioeur,  and 
exambed  him  with  respectful  awei  some  basily 
drew  back  their  pots  and  glasses  to  the  end  of 
the  tables  at  which  they  were  sitting,  in  order 
to  malie  room  for  Rodolpb,  should  he  propose  to 
place  himself  by  ibem.  Others  went  to  the 
chonrineur,  and  asked  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voica 
some  particulars  of  tbe  life  of  the  unknown  indi- 
vidual who  had  just  made  so  brilliant  a  debut  in 
society. 

"Even  the  ogress  greeted  Bodolph  with  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles;  and  with  a  monstroua 
and  fabuloos  politeness,  a  politeness  never  before 
heard  of  in  toe  annals  of  the  Lapin  Blanc,  she 
actually  rose  from  hei  place  at  the  bar,  and  ad- 
vaucbg  towards  Hodolpb,  respectfully  asked  him 
what  he  and  bis  friends  would  please  to  take  1 
This  was  an  attentioo  she  never  paid  lo  the 
maiire  d'ecole  himself,  that  redonbtable  villain, 
who  even  made  the  chourioeur  tremble. 

"One  of  ihe  two  ill-featured  men  whom  we 
have  mentioned  (the  pale  man  who  hid  his  left 
band  and  always  pulled  hia  skull-cap  over  bia 
eyes]  now  leaned  over  to  the  ogiesa,  who  nai 
carefully  wiping  Bodotph's  table,  and  said  ink 

" '  Has  the  schoolmaster  been  here  to-day  ?' 

"  ',No,'  said  Mother  Pooisse. 

" '  Was  he  here  yesterday  V 

" '  Yes,  he  came  yesterday.' 

'"With  his  new  wife?' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  croaa^uefh 
ti<Hiing,' said  the  ogress:  'do  you  think  rma 
spy,  and  will  split  on  mv  customers  1' 

" '  I've  business  with  nim.'  ^ 

" '  Business !  A  pretty  business  it  is,  a  set  of 
cut-throats  as  you  are.' 

" '  You  live  by  tbe  cut-throats,'  answered  the 
bandit,  surhly. 

'"Will  you  hold  your  tongue  1'  cried  iba 
(^resa,  coiuing  forward  with  a  nvwciiv  ttr. 
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Kid  UAing  the  irood«B  mcuare  which  riie  held 
in  her  hand. 

"  The  lUBD  went  back  fumbling  to  his  place. 
The  goualeuse,  as  ihe  came  in  with  ibe  chouri- 
"oMir,  had  given  a  fiiendlj  nod  to  the  lad  who 
was  smoking:  'You  are  always  at  the  biaody, 
Baibilloa,'  said  the  knifer. 

'"I  had  raihei  go  wilbootTictUBlsand  shoes,' 
said  the  lad, '  than  without  mj  brandy  and  my 
backy,'  and  he  discharged  a  great  paff  of  the 
latter  as  he  spoke, 

"The  eDtrBDce  of  a  Blranser  iutermpled  all 
coaTeraatioo,  and  caused  all  lieads  lo  look  up. 

He  was  a  robust,  aciire,  middle-aged  man,  in 
cap  and  jacket,  peifecily  au  fait  in  all  the  cus- 
toms of  ihe  place,  aod  employiDg  the  lamiliar 
■lang  language  when  he  asked  ina  hosiesi  for 
rdTreshroeai. 

"  AlihoD^h  he  was  doI  one  of  the  Ireqaeoters 
of  the  Tapis  Franc,  the  people  there  .speedily 
took  DO  notice  of  bim ;  he  was  ibiauin  .*  for,  to 
know  their  comrades,  revues  like  hooest  m«i 
have  DO  difficulty. 

"  The  man  took  bis  place  &0  ss  to  obserre  the 
two  ill-favoured  men,  one  of  whom  had  asked 
for  the  schoolmaster.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on 
them :  but  from  the  positioo  they  could  not  see 
that  they  were  the  objects  of  his  aiieniion:  from 
time  to  lime  be  looked  at  a  paper  which  he  had 

(The  company  now  subfides  into  quiet,  and 
\bt  goualeuse,  the  chourineur,  and  Rodolph,  re- 
count their  histories). 

"  The  mun  now  got  up,  and  recommending 
the  ogress  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  wine,  went 
out  for  a  moment,  reluming  presently  with  an 
energetic  looking  individual,  of  tall  and  ethleiic 

" '  Coipe  in,  Borel,'  said  the  man,  '  and  let  us 
have  a  glass  of  win*.' 

"  The  chourineur  turned  ronnd  to  Rodolph, 
and  whimpered  to  htm  in  a  low  voice,  'Look  ont 
for  squalU ;  thai  man's  a  soy.' 

"  The  moment  the  two  Wndiis  [one  of  whom 
was  the  fellow  in  the  akull-cap  who  had  so  ofien 
asked  for  the  schoolmaster)  saw  ibe  stranger, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  jumped  ap,  and  made 
for  the  door ;  but  the  two  police  agents  threw 
themselves  ujxm  the  men,  uttering  at  the  same 
lime  a  particular  cry. 

"  A  terrible  struggle  took  place. 

"  The  door  of  the  tavern  was  flung  open,  more 
agents  rushed  into  the  room,  and  the  muskeis  of 
the  gendarmes  were  seeu  clitleringio  the  pas- 
sage without.  The  man  in  the  skull- cap  screamed 
ondsbouied  with  rage  :  half  stretched  on  a  lable, 
he  writhed  and  plunged  so  fraDttcalty  ibat  three 
men  could  scarce  hud  him.  Quite  cowed  aod 
beaten  down,  with  pale,  livid  face  and  lips,  and 
a  hanging,  trembling,  lower  jaw,  his  compaoion 
madeooi  the  least  resistance,  but  held  out  his 
hands  for  the  agents  to  manacle.  The  ogiess 
seated  at  her  counter,  and  used  to  such  sceaes, 
remained  quite  calmly  looking  on,  with  her 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  apron, 

■"  What  have  the  chaps  been  doinc',  M.  Borel,' 
■aid  she  to  that  petsooage,  whom  she  appeared 

"*  They  murdered  an  old  woman,  yesterday, 


'roMee.  April, 

to  the  Bne  St.  ChriMo^,  hi  ofder  lo  tc4  ber 
lodgings.  Before  dving,  the  tdd  woman  caid 
she  had  bitten  one  of  the  men  in  the  band  ;  we 
suspected  these  two  rascals,  and  my  casnraije 
came  just  now  to  see  if  ibej  were  our  mcs. 
They're  cancht,  and  ibai'sall.' 

" '  It's  lucky  I  made  'em  pay  the  wine,*  nil 
the  ogress.  'Wcn't  you  take  a  drop  of  mmt^ 
thing,  M.  Sorely  just  medropof  I^r&iiaaKmrr 

" '  Thank  you,  no,  Mother  Pouiase ;  I  mast 
first  finish  my  job  wiib  these  ehapa  beac — bal 
there's  one  of  'em  kicking  again.' 

"It  was  the  shall^cap  man,  who  mM  siill 
furiously  struggling;  and  when  the agenia  wished 
to  lake  Kim  to  the  hacknsy-coacfa  in  wailing  ia 
the  struts,  it  became  neeesaaiy  to  carry  him. 
His  comrade,  IremUin?  nervonsly  in  evvry  limb, 
could  scarcely  stand ;  liis  lips  were  videt.  and 
moved  as  if  ihe^  wished  to  speak.  This  inert 
mass  was  likewise  flnng  into  the  carriare- 

"  Befcve  quitting  the  Tapis  Franc,  the  agent 
looked  round  atleqiively  at  ihe  variooa  goests, 
and  perceiving  ibe  chourineur,  said  to  hiin,  in  a 
lone  ibat  was  almost  affeeiiooate, 

"' You  [here,  yon  rogue  t  bowcotnea  it  thai 
we  hear  no  rooie  of  you  1  no  more  ^htiaf 
and  qtmrrelling,  eb?  You're  growing  quite 
quiet.' 

"'Asqniet  as  a  Inmb,  U.  Borel;  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  tou  knowl  never  begin.' 

"'  What  business  would  BDcb  a  great  moDsier 
ss  you  have  to  begioT  With  your  ■tresgih, 
there's  no  one  could  siand  up  against  you.' 

"  ■  Here's  one  that  can,  aod  beat  mv  too,'  said 
the  chourineur,  laying  his  hand  on  RodolphV 

"  *  Who  are  ycu  ?  I  don't  know  too,'  aaid  ibf 
agent,  looking  at  Rodolph  ;  '  I  don't  know  yoa.' 

" '  And  never  shall,  my  lad,'  answered  be. 

"'Well,  I  hope  not,  for  your  sake;  and  so 
good  night.  Mother  Pouis^e.  Your  bouse  is  a 
regular  trap;  here's  the  third  murderer  I've  taken 
in  it.' 

" '  And  I  hope  it  won't  he  ibe  last,  and  my 
service  to  you,  Moasienr  Bmel,'  said  the  ogress, 
uniling  graciously  oa  the  agent  as  he  denaned. 

*  Didn't  you  know  the  chap  io  the  sliiiil-cap,' 
said  the  lad  before-meniioned :  '  I  tlid  at  oucc; 
it's  Velu ;  and  direcily  ihe  beaks  came  in,  says 
I,  I'm  !inre  there's  something  wrong ;  for  I  saw 
Vein  always  kept  his  hand  under  ibc  table  ' 

"'It's  tucky  for  the  Khoolmasier  ifaat  he 
wasn't  here,'  said  the  t^ress:  'ihe  sknll-cap 
'man  asked  for  him  twice,  and  said  they  bad 
business  together.  It's  loeky  far  bim  ;  and  ibat 
I'm  an  honest  woman  too,  and  don't  sell  mr 
customers.  Come  here  and  take  'em  ;  Ifaat'safl 
very  well,  but  I  never  will  peach.  Well !  speak 
of  the  devil— here  is  the  schoolmaster,  with  bis 
wife.' 

"A  sort  of  thrill  of  terror  ran  throi^  tlie 
assembly  at  the  entrance  of  this  redonbiable 
brigand ;  and  even  Rodolph  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  natural  intrepidity,  felt  some  emotion  as  be 
examined  him. 

(The  msfire  d'ecole,  and  his  companioa,  ibe 
chouetie,  are  described  ;  the  former  r*'» 
bis  eyes  upon  the  goosleuee,  and  bids  her 
come  round  to  his  table). 

'■■Don't  you  hear  mef  laid  the  nuMir, 
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I'll  ha¥e  one  of  yonr  ey&s 

liere :   aod   you  chap  niiii   ihe   mou^laulie  (lo 

Kodolph),  uiilfss  you  baod  her  over,  I'll  du  lor 

you.' 

" '  Moo  Dieo  !  inon  Dieo  !'  cried  ihe  poor 
^Okleuse, dsBpiDg  ber  bands,  '0,  defend  me!' 
■Dd  then  reflecting  she  nuebt  be  bringing  So- 
dolpli  into  daoger,  she  added,  'No,  no,  don't 
move.  Monsieur  Rodolph ;  if  he  stirs,  I'll  cry 
out ;  and  for  fear  of  the  police,  I'm  sure  the 
ogress  will  take  my  pari.' 

"  '  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  child,'  replied  Ko- 
dolph,  looking  boldly  ai  ibe  maitre  d'£cole: 
■  yuu  are  at  toy  side,  and  shall  not  leare  it ;  and 
a«  that  hideous  besst  yonder  sickens  you,  as 
well  u  myself,  it  will  be  best  for  both  of  us 
ihat  I  put  him  into  the  street,' 
"  '  You  do  iiT'  iiaid  the  schoolmaster. 
" '  I'll  do  it,'  said  Rodolph,  and  he  got  up,  in 
■pite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  goualeu^e. 

"  Tha  sckoolmaster  couid  not  help  stepping 
back,  as  h«  looked  at  the  terrible  aspect  which 
Bodolph's  fiice  DOW  wore. 

"  Plenr  de  Marie  and  the  cbourineur 
similarly  sirnck  by  ii;  a  look  of  diabolical  rage 
and  wickedness  now  suddenly  contracied  i&e 
noble  feaiures  of  tbeir  companion.  They  could 
no  longer  recognize  him-  In  bis  combat  with 
the  ebooiinear  be  had  been  calm  and  diadainfnl; 
but  in  &eiog  ibe  schoolmaater  he  seemed  pos- 
seased  with  a  ferocious  rage,  and  his  wide  staring 
eye*  ibone  wiib  a  straace  wild  lustre. 

"  Tbe  looks  of  some  men  hare  an  irresistible 
magnetic  power.  Certain  celebrated  dnellists, 
it  is  said,  owe  their  horrid  snecesges  to  this  fatal 
fsBcinaiion  of  look,  which  demoralizes  and  pros- 
trates iheir  enemy. 

"Eoddph  possessed  this  frightful  pierciog 
glance,  from  which  those  on  whom  it  is  iHice 
cast,  endeavour  to  escape  in  rain.  It  terrifies 
and  masters  ihem;  they  feel  ii  almost  physi- 
cally; and,  in  spite  of  ihemselres,  they  most 
seek  it — they  cannot  withdraw  tbeir  own  eyes 

"  The  •choolmaster  trembled,  went  back  yet 
another  step,  and  feeling  himself  no  longer  safe, 
even  with  bis  prodigious  strength,  searched  in 
his  blouse  for  his  dagger.  A  murder  would 
have  protiablv  stained  the  Tapis  Franc,  but  tbe 
choueiie,sudaeoly  jumping  np,  seizes  the  school- 
master by  the  hand,  and  cries  '  Stop,  stop.  Four- 
line,*  you  shell  have  them  both  preeently,  but 
stop,  and  let  us  speak.' 

(Tbe  choueite  has  reoognized  the  goualeuse, 
and  leUs  her  history,  and  that  she  has 
papeis  regarding  the  goualeuse,  which  show 
who  the  patents  of  ihe  girl  are). 

"Forgelling  the  raallre  d'ecole,  Ilodolph  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  choueite,  whose  slory 
interefted  him ;  and  the  schoolmBBCer,  mean- 
while, now  that  his  sntegonisi's  eyes  were  c£ 
him,  felt  his  courage  restored;  for  he  would  not 
believe  that  the  slightly-made  individual  before 
him  was  in  a  coaditiou  to  resist  tbe  herculean 
strength  which  he  himself  possessed.  So 
ing  up  to  (be  champion  of  ibe  gouateuae,  faesaid 
to  the  eboueite,  in  a  tone  of  nuiboriiy, 


EnoagbtBlk,choQette;  III  jiwt  spoil  thii 
younn  fellow's  beauty  forhim.  and  then  my  pret- 
ty blohde  liere  will  find  tbal  1  am  the  baBilsomer 
of  the  two.' 
'*  Rodolph  jumped  over  the   table  with  one 

■  Mind  my  plates,'  screamed  the  ogress. 
And  the  sehoulmasier  pat  himself  into  an  at- 
titude of  defence :  bis  hands  before  him,  hi* 
body  a  liille  back  :  balanced  oa  his  robust  reins, 
re,  arched  and  supported  on  one  of 
legs,  which  was  as  firm  as  a  balus- 
trade of  stone. 

Bodolph  was  just  going  lo  attack  bim,  when 
the  door  of  tbe  tavern  was  flung  open,  and  a 
9D  in  the  garb  of  a  carbonnier,*  almost  sis  feet 
height,  rsn  into  the  room,  pushed  the  school- 
„ister  aside,  and  eomins  up  to  Eodolpb,  whis- 
pered to  him,  in  Englisb,  '  My  lord,  Tom  and 
Sarah  are  at  the  end  of  the  meet.' 
"At  these  mysterions  words,  Rodolph,  with 
.   angry  air,  Dung  down  a  louis   upon  the 
ogre8s>  counter,  and  tan  towards  the  door. 

"  The  schoolmaster  tried  to  stop  the  punce 
of  Bodolph ;  hut  the  latter,  turning  rapidly 
round,  dealt  htm  two  such  blows  in  the  face,  that 
the  monster  staggered,  and  fell  back  stunned  on 
the  tables. 

Bravo!'  cried  tbe  chonrineDT.    '  Thai'a  the 
very  trick  with  which  he  finished  me.' 

"  I'he  schoolmaster  coming  to  himself  after  a 
few  seconds,  rushed  out  into  ibe  street  after  bis 
adversary  ;  but  he  and  his  comrade  bad  disap- 
peared in  the  sombre  labvrioihs  of  the  city — it 
waa  impossible  to  rejoin  them." 

And  had  we  spacej  we  would  have  given 
some  of  the  grotesque  scenes  in  the  vol. 
umes ;  and  the  chapter  id  which  the  hero 
inflicts  condign  punishment  on  tbe  school- 
master, fay  putting  out  the  eyes  of  that 
malefactor.  By  way  of  encouraging  the 
romance  reader,  it  may  he  staled  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  '  D£ bats'  has  just  com- 
menced a  new  series  of  this  interminable 
story,  in  which  horrors  inore  horrible, 
scoundrels  more  profound,  thieves, knaves 
and  murderers,  still  more  thievish,  knavish 
and  murderous,  than  any  to  whom  we  have 
yet  heen  introduced,  are  made  to  figure  on 
the  scene. 


Art.  XVI.— 1.  The  JVw  York  Mominv 
Courier  and  Enqtiirer  :  The  JVew  York 
Herald :  October  to  February,  1842-3. 

S.  Let  JImiricaina  en  Europe,  el  let  Euro- 
piens  aitx  Elali-Uni*.  (Americana  in 
Europe,  and  Europeans  in  the  United 
States,    by   PHri.ABETK   Cbablbs:  Hevae 
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des   Deax   Hond«8,  Febtmry,    1843.) 
Paris.     1843. 

3,  Les  Eials-UnU ;  Sowtnirs  tPun  Voya- 
geur.  (The  Uoited  Sutes:  Recoliec- 
tioDs  of  ft  Tiavellet).  Pftf  M.  Ibidose 
LawBHrrBKH.    Paris  mnd  Leipsie.     1842. 

4.  Tht  JVorth  Avurican  Review  Jor  Janua- 
ry, 1843.     Boston.     TJ.  S. 

We  have  reason  ta  be  satisfied  with  the 
efTect  of  our  article  of  last  October,  oa  the 
Newapapsra  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
beeD,  in  the  first  place,  understood  b^ 
those  whom  it  concerned,  and  complt- 
mented  with  that  calm  indiffierence  and 
philosophic  contempt,  which  were  lavish- 
ed by  Sheridan's  hero  on  the  villanous,  li- 
centious, abominable,  infernal  Review, 
that  had  bean  written  upon  him.  In  other 
quarters,  it  has  been  met  with  guarded 
ooabts,  with  well  meant  remonstrance, 
with  timid  comparisons  and  question- 
ings, nnd  with  agreement  founded  on  an 
bonoBt  ezaminntioii  of  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons that  we  ofered.  In  all  it  has  involv- 
ed of  necessity,  more  or  less,  a  ditcusaian 
of  the  nuitance  U  expottd. 

This  is  the  main  advantage.  And  for 
this  we  return  tp  a  subject,  only  more  im- 
portant than  hateful,  since  it  forces  us, 
whatever  the  tone  we  adopt,  to  admit  at 
any  rate  the  continued  existence  of  a  power, 
enormous  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
every  quality  which  inspires  respect. 
Power,  founded  on  the  junction  of  literary 
incompetency  with  moral  indecency,  and 
deriving  its  means  of  support  from  nothing 
save  Bcanilal,  slander,  wretched  ribaldry, 
and  ruffianly  abuse,  is  the  humiliating  an- 
tagonist against  which  we  enter  the  field. 
You  cannot  aSbrd,  with  justice  to  all  that 
13  at  stake,  to  despise  such  an  antagonist ; 
for  you  cannof  treat  with  the  same  con- 
tempt the  masses  who  listen  to  him,  and  of 
whose  blind  lusts  and  ignorance  bis  influ- 
eoce  is  composed.  You  may  tear  to  pieces 
and  trample  underfoot  a  single  number  of 
the  'New  York  Herald,'  or  the  'New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,'  but  at  that 
very  instant,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
rending  that  very  number  of  either  jour- 
nal, and  deriving  from  it  all  the  satisfac- 
tioo  which  large  classes  of  men  will  never 
oease  to  lake,  in  the  gratification  of  their 
ignorance  or  of  their  evil  passions. 

'  Does  any  well-educated  man  in  AmerJea 
read  these  papers  wAA  reaped,'  is  the 
^traage  question  of  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view.' With  respect!  Why,  what  has 
respect  to  do  with  iti  Does  any  well- 
educated  man  enter  ft  gambling  house,  or 
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ft  brothel,  or  any  other  flcese  of  viee,  sriA 
reaped  for  the  inmates  he  looks  to  Cad 
there  \  Far  from  it.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, if  he  has  any  feeling  at  all,  tbat  he 
hates  himself  for  going  :  bitl  he  goes  :  and 
the  oftener  he  goes,  we  will  answer  for  ii, 
the  less  he  finds  it  necessary  to  trooble  bii 
head  with  notionsof 'respect'  ofmy  kii>d. 
And  this  is  what  we  charge  npon  these 
newspapers,  as  not  the  least  frightful  mil- 
chief  that  is  in  them.  They  level,  to  an 
undistinguishable  mass,  the  educated,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  base.  They  drive  into 
one  bad  direction  all  the  forces  of  society, 
which,  if  personal  liberty  is  to  be  preserr- 
ed,  or  the  rights  of  individual  thought  and 
opinion  respected,  odght  to  be  engaged  in 
counteracting  each  other.  Democracy  ii 
little  understood,  if  this  is  supposed  to  be 
democracy.  It  is  a  slate  of  equal  and  nni- 
versal  slavery :  the  tyranny  to  vrhioh  all 
are  subject  being  that  of  a  press  the  moit 
infamous  on  earth. 

To  pretend  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  must  flow  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  institutions  of  America,  can  blind 
only  the  most  thoughtless.  The  '  Times' 
argues  ably  for  all  its  opinions,  bat  omits 
an  important  element  in  the  conaideratioD 
of  this.  The  government  and  society  of 
America  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  as 
yet  taken  permanent  shape.  On  the  great 
experiment  which  is  going  forward  there 
— the  right  of  any  one  broadly  and  finally 
to  pronounce,  is  far  from  having  yet  be- 
gun. In  the  present  atoge  of  it,  we  must 
slill  maintain,  the  character  of  the  people 
is  more  distiactly  at  slake  than  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions.  Nothing  seems 
su  dangerous  as  to  palliate  the  social  de- 
linquenciea  of  America  on  the  ground  of 
political  experiment,  unless  it  is  the  dan- 
ger of  making  forms  of  government  of 
any  kind  responsible  for  what  lies  in  a  di- 
rection too  deep  to  be  amenable  to  them. 
Government  in  that  sense  is  much  to  be 
considered,  but  self-government,  in  every 
form  of  society,  is  also  worth  considering  ; 
since  without  it,  the  other,  though  cast  in 
the  perfect  mould  of  absnhite  wisdom,  will 
avail  surprisingly  little.  The  existing  con- 
stitution ofAmerica  has  not  yet  outlived  the 
test  of  fifty  years,  and  for  every  vice  and 
failing  of  the  people  we  ere  asked  to  mske 
this  fmction  of  time  accountable  ! 

Will  those  who  require  ns  to  do  so,  point 
out  tbe  example  in  history  of  a  political 
constitution  framed  in  this  rapid  ex-cathe- 
dra fashion,  and  turning  out  of  greater 
account  than  the  paper  it  was  written  on  1 
Will  they  furnish  us  an  (xtmplaof  consti- 
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tation  or  form  of  {^oTerninent  of  iiny  kind 
whatsoerer,  which  had  within  it  nn  element 
of  permanence — to  which  the  habits,  the 
duties,  the  rights,  the  capabilities  of  the 
people  governed,  had  ia  any  manner  found 
it  poasible  to  accommodate  themselvea — 
■nd  which  has  not  been  in  every  case  the 
work  of  time,  and  in  a,  still  greater  and 
more  important  decree,  the  work  of  the 
people  themselves  1  Admitting  here,  then, 
that  the  final  issue  still  waits  to  be  deve- 
loped by  time,  it  is  on  the  latter  around 
we  for  the  present  tske  our  stand,  we  say 
that  with  no  effort  to  check  the  influences 
which  are  now  running  riot  in  America, 
the  chances  of  that  great  society  being  al- 
timately  gathered  together  nnder  any  one 
set  of  political  institutions,  we  care  not  of 
what  description,  are  extremely  remote 
and  problematical.  Why,  if  they  had  wars 
upon  their  bands,  if  they  had  threatening 
and  troublesome  neighbours,  nay,  if  they 
had  their  milhons  of  iti-goveroed,  starving 
poor,  clamoaring  for  instruction  and  for 
Dread,  we  do  believe  thnt  their  chances  of 
existence  as  One  People  would  be  greater 
than  they  now  are.  Frightful  as  we  must 
think  these  penalties  and  vices  from  which 
older  countries  suffer,  at  the  least  some 
centre  of  resistance  would  of  necessity 
evolve  itself  from  them,  to  what  now  over- 
rides the  land — crashing  all  that  is  of  ele- 
vating tendency,  everywhere  establishing 
like  narrow  prejudices  and  foul  passions, 
making  one  mean  view  and  example  of 
mankind  universal  and  predominant,  and 
ailencing  an  independent  thought  wherever 
it  would  make  itself  known.  Xo  govern- 
ment, no  society,  can  long  exist  with  such 
a  power  as  this  abroad,  subject  to  no  con- 
trol. We  are  quite  prepared  to  have  it 
said  that  we  exaggerate :  we  ssy  what  we 
believe  to  be  true. 

Id  remark  on  our  aci-called  exaggeration, 
the  '  Westminster  Review'  waives  any  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  its  exposure,  snd 
asserts,  that  even  taking  it  as  a  fair  de- 
■eriptioB  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Ame- 
rica, the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up  sig- 
nally fails.  And  why  \  "  We  say,"  says 
the '  Westminster  Review,' "  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  American  press  is  not  so  low  as 
that  of  the  newspaper  stamped  press  of  our 
own  conn  try,  with  honourable  excep- 
tions." The  reviewer  is  at  pains  to  re- 
peat the  assertion,  snd  to  have  us  under- 
sUnd  that  it  is  made  '  deliberately.'  He 
adds  that  he  has '  carefully'  examined  a  file 
of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  the  paper  bb- 
pecially  referred  to  as  the  worst  in  the 
United  States,  and  found  it,  *'  bad  as  it  is, 
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freer  from  gross    obscenitiei  and    ribald 

jests  than  either  the ,  the  •-— ,  or  the 

-' — ,  papers  oirculated  extensively  here 
among  the  higher  classea  j  and  ita  person- 
al abuse  of  p<nitiea1  opponents  not  greater 
than  that  of  almost  any  one  of  our  Tory 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  papers 
thus  specially  put  forward,  because  the 
third,  though  of  political  opinions  with 
which  we  cannot  sympsthixe,  is  conducted 
with  perfect  decency  and  hononr,  and  is 
on  no  pretence,  save  of  a  moat  reckless 
disregard  of  truth,  to  be  classed  with  that 
literature  of  the  'gambling  house  and  the 
brothel '  which  we  did  sot  fail  to  denounce 
when  we  entered  first  apon  this  subject, 
and  of  which  the  other  two  joamala  named 
are  the  admitted  representatives.  It  ia  im- 
portant to  notice  that  what  we  mast  call 
the  design  of  indiscriminatfly  bringinr 
within  the  same  degradation  and  reproach 
every  class  of  English  periodical  publica- 
tion, is  very  '  deliberately'  pursued  by  the 
Westminster  Reviewer. 

Gently  passing  the  '  New  Yorit  Herald' 
as  '  with  all  its  fauha'  having  'early  com- 
mercial intelligence,'  and  by  its  circula- 
tion '  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the 
United  States'  (pretences  we  had  already 
noticed  ns  those  by  which  decent  American 
citizens  attempted  to  justify  to  themselrea 
the  admission  of  the  foul  thing  within  their 
houses),  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  quote 
the  case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings ;  a  mora 
recent  falsehood  against  snother  of  the 
maids  of  honour;  some  scurrilities  in  the 
report  of  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Miss  . 
Hartineau'e  refusal  of  a  peation;  and  an 
alleged  libel  against  Mr.  Cobden.  "  Is  the 
American  press,"  he  then  asks,  "o/ons  to 
bear  the  disgrace  of  giving  utterance  to 
vile  slanders,  when  it  is  merelv  Maying 
the  example  of  the  prints  of  the  mother 
ountryl  A  twelvemonth  has  not  elaps- 
jd,"  he  continues,  "  since  two  ntKapaptrt 
existed,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  trade  in  libd.  .  .  The  papers  ajluded 
are  i^ow  happily  extinct,  but  they  exist- 
ed for  many  months,  and  large  sums  were' 
realized  by  the  wretches  associated  in  this 
infamous  epecnlalion."  Our  '  severe  con- 
sure'  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  disgrace  of  connectrag  the 
government  at  Washington  with  the  infa- 
my of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  is  the  re- 
viewer's closing  subject  of  remark.  "  Go- 
vernor Tyler,"Tic  coolly  sngffests,  "  wouirf 
probably  explain  by  stating  that  it  was  hia 
duty  not  to  give  the  advertieementa  to  pa- 
peia  whioh  had  only  a  eompanitive  nnall 
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circulation,"  and  the  matter  is  then  finally 
dismissed  ia  these  extremely  '  kaowiog' 
paragraphE : 

"  But  Bdmittiog  that  the  real  object  was  that 
of  a  simple  bribe,  we  roust  aiill  ronire)  at  the 
astouhhnieDt  of  tbe  '  Foieien  Quanerly,'  seeing 
that  the  practice  ia  one  which  in  ihe  mother  couq- 
tr}',  and  probably  in  every  state  of  Europe,  is 
about  as  old  as  the  press  itself.  Is  ihe  wriiei  so 
iDDOcent  as  to  suppose  that  the  morning  aod 
eremng  papers  which  are  known  as  minisierial 
joumajs  SD[^)ort  ihc  gorernmenl  of  ihe  da;  only 
from  molirea  of  ibe  purest  pairiolisni,  and  that 
in  return ybr  this  devotedneii  there  are  do  consi- 
deraiioos  in  ibe  shape  of  early^  and  exclusive  in- 
formation, official  announcements,  or  more  tan- 
gible modes  of  payment  far  this  devatedness  ?"' 
We  have  given  this  outline  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  American  press  and  its  up- 
holders by  their  hardiest  advocate,  because 
it  comptisea  matter  which,  throughout  the 
course  of  our. present  article,  it  wUI  be  in- 
*  structive  lo  keep  in  view-  The  writer'* 
purpose  cannot  W  mistaken.  It  is  to  in- 
volve in  the  same  disgrace  the  most  res- 
pectable of  the  Tory  journals  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  tbe  literature  we  formerly 
classed  as  but  part  of  its  social  dregs  and 
moral  filth.  It  islo  convey  the  impression 
that  the  'moral  tone'  of  the  'Times'  and 
the  'Standard'  is  in  point  of  fact  on  no 
higher  level  than  that  of  two  scandalous 
journals  still  existing,  and  two  still  worse 
which  are  extinct.  The  lost  two  are  not 
named,  but  proceedings  at  police  offices 
have  forced  their- names  on  respectable 
men,  and  we  understand  the  reviewer's 
allusion.  It  conveys  what  is  not  the  fact. 
They  were  not  'newspapers.'  They  were 
prints  of  the  lowest  price,  unstamped,  in- 
decently illustrated,  and  filled  with  the 
sayings  ond  doings  of  shameless  and  aban- 
doned profligates.  Why  does  the  West- 
minster Reviewer  thus  recklessly  class 
these  foul  publications  with  the  great  body 
of'Engliah  newspapers^  Why  does  he 
leave  his  readers  to  itnagine  that  such  jour- 
nals as  the  '  Times'  had  countenanced  or 
in  any-way  suflered  lo  appear  in  their  col- 
umns, the  infamous  slanders  of  which  he 
makes  special  menlionl  Why,  with  the 
Stamp  returns  at  hand,  does  he  talk  of  the 
extensive  circulation  of  papers,  of  which 
the  misBTabie  sale  is  as  notorious  as  the 
miserable  and  mean  contents  1  Because 
he  is  defending  the  American  Press. 

It  is  worth  remark  perhaps  that  among 
the  earlier  articles  of  the  same  number  of 
tbe  'Westminster  Review,'  there  vras  one 
by  It  particularly  enthusiastic  writer,  who 


"  Sic  in  orig. 


said  H  number  of  fine  and  flattering  thing* 
about  the  English  press,  and  put  forth  Ba- 
thing but  the  very  grandest  claims  in  iu 
hchaif.  What  his  friend  and  colleague 
was  saying  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  the 
reader  has  observed.  The  delicate  moa- 
ster  with  two  voices  was  probably  nerei 
played  lo  greater  perfection.  *  His  for- 
ward voice  [the  first  article]  is  to  spetk 
well  of  his  friend  ;  his  backward  voice 
[the  second  article]  is  to  utter  foul  speech- 
es and  to  detract.'  The  men  of  the  pre;* 
are  the  authors  of  the  moral  life  of  natioui, 
says  the  forward  voice.  Nothing  can  be 
so  morally  low  as  tbe  tone  of  the  men  of 
the  press,  says  the  backward  voice.  Bul- 
lying, exaggeration,  downright  lying,  don'i 
apply  to  the  newspaperman,  cries  the  for- 
ward voice.  The  newspaper  man  bullies, 
exaggerates,  lies,  cries  the  backward  voice. 
His  own  party  deem  him  a  servant  of 
Right  and  Patriotism,  says  the  forward 
voice,  His  own  party  have  retained  his 
services,  and  do  what  they  like  with  tbeit 
'  own,'  says  the  backward  voice.  No  pri>- 
fession  is  mare  honoured  in  England^^al  ibii 
hour  by  the  intelligent  than  that  of  tbe 
press,  cries  the  forward  voice.  Until  they 
sign  their  names  to  what  they  write,  the 
press  will  be  a  mere  mercenary  mass,  crie* 
tbe  backward  voice.  The  journalist  is  not 
believed  ready  to  repeat  his  lies  for  a  few 
guineas,  says  the  forward  voice-  Is  any 
one  simple  enough  not  to  believe  that  bribes 
are  as  old  as  the  press  itself,  asks  the  back- 
ward voice.  The  man  of  the  press  is  a 
Lion,  cries  the  forward  voice.  He  isa  Li- 
heller,  cries  the  backward  voice-  His  au- 
tographs fetch  high  prices,  says  the  for- 
ward voice.— But  we  had  better  stop  here, 
seeing  that  we  stumble  on  something  like 
agreement.  For,  responds  the  backwarJ 
voice,  one  must  pity  the  initocent  who 
does  not  know  of  '  tangible  modes  of  pay- 
ment' for  the  devotedness  of  a  man  of  the 
press!  Which  is  perhaps  only  more  de- 
licately put  in  the  remark  on  high-priced 
autographs. 

Between  such  exaggerated  difTerences 
in  men  of  the  same  political  views,  who 
thus  flatly  contradict  each  other,  and  stul- 
tify the  journal  they  write  in,  the  truth 
has  at  any  rate  room  and  breadth  enough 
lo  make  itself  calmly  and  clearly  known- 
And  if  of  the  overweening  claim  it  should 
hardly  approve,  on  the  low  and  false  de- 
preciation it  may  assuredly  trample  with 
scorn.  English  journalism,  whatever  its 
defects  may  be,  represents  not  unworthily 
the  civilisation  and  intelligence  of  Eng- 
land.    A  great  people  finds  free  utterance 
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in  it  for  cTery  possible  difference  of  I  of  America.  But  it  will  not  do.  Our  ex-' 
thought  and  of  opiDion,  and  a  respectable  posure  of  last  October  stands  on  record 
community  has  no  call  to  be  lishamed  of  jagainsl  the  stale  trick,  and,  if  anything 
""■       The  man  who  says   '"  '  i    ■     .■  i-    .■ 


private  Hf**,  o 
ducted  by  pre 


who  implie 


t  it  is 


sa,  whose  avo- 
rice  or  otner  passions  invite  the  price  ol 
their  dishonour,  utters  what  we  can  only 
call  a  falsehood.  Its  writers  are  for  the 
most  part  men  of  known  chiiracter  and 
station,  and  have  nil  the  inducements 
keep  them  true,  even  if  they  had  all  1 
baseness  to  be  able  to  be  false.  As  to  i 
particular  'revelations'  to  be  expected 
from  the  English  journaHst,  or  the  special 
•truths  from  ihe  higher  regions  of  philoso 
phy,'  of  which  the  enthusiastic  article  it 
the  'Westminster'  spealcs,  when  it  liken; 
'ing  in  the  Greek  ode,  shininf^ 
scattering  roses — we  wilt  only 
vhen  he  sets  forth  a  pretension 


nd  actually  ) 
'hile,  we  cont 
admiration   i 


him 

forth  an 
say,  thai 

to  deal  in  tnese  n-ares, 
probable  he  will  be  foi 
ptied  with  them.  Menni 
plate  him  with  equal 
somewhat  humbler  sph< 
doubt  feels  he  is  able  to  do  greater  present 
good.  Swift  observes  it  as  an  uncontroll- 
ed truth,  that  no  man  ever  made  on  ill  fig- 
ure who  understood  bis  own  talents,  noi 
a  good  one  who  mistook  them  ;  and  it  is, 
we  think,  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of 
the  English  jonmaliat,  that  he  both  under- 
stands his  talents,  and  their  most  cautious 
and  useful  application.  He  seldom  stops 
short,  and  much  more  seldom  goes  too 
far.  H«  does  not  loiter  near  Apsley 
House  while  his  friend! 
miles  further  on  the  ro 
his  speed  in  the  Park  at  Windsor,  while 
his  readers  are  struggling  to  be  lifted 
of  Slough,  He  is  an  eminently  practical 
man  j  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  say,  a  ' 
and  conscientious  man.  Of  the  latte: 
think   we  gave  some  proofs,  in   our  late 

Siper  on  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Franc 
is  great  ability  we  do  not  think  any  o 
would  question,  except  perhaps  the  friei 
of  the  American  edilora    in  the  'Wei 
minster  Review.'     With   every  disadvan- 
tage to  contend  against;  forced  to  write 
upon    subjects    with    which   he    may    he 
least  familiar;     always    writing    against 
time  ;  never  able  to  escape  such  immedi- 
ate contact  with  what  he  treats,  as  must 
always  to  some  extent  cloud  its  just  pro- 
portions J  how  seldom  is  the  English  jour- 
nalist a  mere  caricaturist,  dogmatist,  or 
declaimer! 
With  such  a  man  at  this,  it  it  now  at- 


American  press  to  that  exposure  it  now 
on  record  also!  A  precious  and  invalua- 
ble testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  just- 
ice of  the  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review!' 
It  becomes  us  gratefully  to  recognize  it, 
and  to  offer  some  slight  description  of  it. 
Such  is  our  present  purpose.  We  will  bo 
careful  to  do  it  as  briefly  as  we  may. 

The  first  steam  packet  after  the  Review 
had  reached  the  States,  brought  to  this 
country  the  letter  of  un  intelligent  "New 
York  Merchant,"  which  was  published  in 
the  '  Spectator'  newspaper.  In  that  letter 
we  found  it  stated  :  "  The  review  of  tho 
American  Newspaper  press  in  the  'For- 
eign Quarterly'  is  attributed  here  to  ■  ■  — , 
1  believe  falsely.  In  the  main  it  is  true, 
and  therefore  ctrrs  dzkplt  j  but  justice  is 
scarcely  done  to  the  'Courier  and  Enqui- 
rer,' which  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
papers  published  in  New  York  ;  although 
'hat  does  not  aay  much,  I  confess."  We 
that  such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
the  'Courier  and  Enquirer'  was  held,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  we  singled  ii  out 
for  exhibition  of  its  style  and  character. 
We  should  grieve  to  think  that  we  had 
not  done  it  justice  ;  hut  what  was  omitted 
in  the  former  article,  may  possibly  be  sup-^ 
plied  ill  this.  *  In  the  main  it  is  true,  and 
iherffore  cuts  deeply,'  This  statement,  in 
'ntelligenl  and  altogether  unprejudiced 
quarter,  we  could  not  but  observe  with 
pleasure.  But  how  little  were  we  able  to 
ppreciato  all  that  it  conveyed,  till  we 
bad  seen  the  papers  it  had  cut  so  deeply ! 

We  sought,  through  a  leader  of  three 
engthy  columns  devoted  to  us  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,'  for  one  word  that' 
ihould  proclaim  the  manly  or  the  bold  an- 
tagonist We  found  only  the  meanest 
ihuffling,  the  most  cowardly  and  bullying 
ivnsion.  We  found  our  review  falsely 
ibarged  on  a  distinguished  writer-^-who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  had  never,  ' 
e  of  the  public,  seen  it — that 
itted  of  no  reply  might  be  the 
■  a  series  of  vulgar  personal  li- 
bels. We  found  not  a  single  statement 
met,  not  an  argument  even  attempted  to 
be  answered,  not  a  syllable  of  any  kind 
but  that  which  the  dishonest  is  never 
called  to  prove,  and  the  honest  never 
stoops  to  notice,  the  most  gross  and  filthy 
calumny.  Every  way  characteristic  was 
its  tone  and  spirit,  of  the  only  man  out  of 


tempted  to  confound  the  newspaper  man  I  two  hemispheres,  who  it  is  tp~be  hoped 
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coald  bare  been  found  to  write  it.  It  wu 
an  article  in  which  nothing  was  wanting 
to  the  perfect  >elf-compIacency  which 
waits  upon  the  consciousneflB  of  a  perfect 
infamy.  The  man  quoted  ihe  account  we 
had  given  of  himself,  at  a  mere  matter  of 
couTM.  It  is  said  of  the  criminal  that 
eonfessing  the  greatest  offence  he  gii 
himself  credit  lor  his  candour.  You  and 
he  neem  to  have  come  to  an  amicable 
derstanding  on  bis  character  at  Inst. 

We  cannot  quote  this  article  for  the 
reasons  stated.  From  the  ordure  of  its 
abuse,  we  can  only  extract  ore  special 
comment  on  one  of  the  statements  in  our 
'  Reriew,'  to  which  anything  like  a  special 
denial  is  given. 

"  We  quote  again  from  this  infamous  review. 

'To  convict  a  man  in  America,  tit^eu  ht 
happtn*  to  he  a  ne^o,  is  by  Do  means  a  necessary 
prelude  to  his  pUDishmeoi.  A  mun]erer,  whether 
of  life,  or  of  cbaraeiei,  without  which  life  is 
worthless,  has  infinite  chaocea  \f  hthaia  ahitt 
face.' 

" hss  gone  to  Europe  with  the  follesi 

endensement  for  truth  end  honour  that  ; 

SOD  ever  took  from  the  United  States 
course,  the  readers  of  the  'Foreign  Quarterly 
Review'  cannot  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  (Mr 
pictare.  What  say  his  New  York  friends  to  iu 
inukf" 

We  will  tell  the  editor  of  the  '  Conrier 
and  Enqnirer'  what  hit  friends  say  to  ili 
truth,  which  may  possibly  be  more  satis 
factory  to  him.  All  the  world  has  seen 
the  account  of  the  attempted  rebellii 
on  board  the  '  Somera'  American  brig  of 
war,  commanded  by  Captain  Alexander 
Slidell  Mackenzie,  the  '  Young  American,' 
whose  '  Year  in  Spain'  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  in  this  country  some  short 
time  back.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been 
beaded  by  a  midshipman  of  the  name  iif 
Spencer,  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  whom 
were  said  to  have  been  directly  implicated 
two  of  the  common  seamen.  It  was  re- 
vealed as  madly  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
planned,  and  a  sort  of  vague  suspicion  of 
the  probable  co-operation  of  several  of  ihe 
crew  was  founded  on  the  discovery  of  a 
paper  which  was  afterwaids  described  by 
Captain  Mackenzie,  in  the  exculpatory 
narrative  he  submitted  to  the  auihoTitici 
in  these  curious  terms:  'On  this  pnpe 
ttriaigt  charactera  were  written,  xohick proved 
to  be  Greek,  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  was  f 
miliar.  It  fortunately  happened  that  anothi 
midshipman  was  on  board  who  understood 
Greek — one  lohoae  Greek,  aa  well  as  every- 
thitiB  eJtt  he  poaaetsed,  were  vkollf/  devoted 
to  hu  covtUrg — Midshipman  Rogers.     Hr 
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translated  those  ebanetera.  Uptm  Mr. 
Rogers'  explanation  (for  without  aone 
reasonable  suspicion  of  the  rising  of  the 
crew,  the  whole  affair  is  as  uniDtelligibte 
as  deplorable)  it  was  resolved  on  the  sod- 
deir  to  hang  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  two 
associates,  men  named  Small  and  Crom- 
well.* Notice  was  accordingly  given 
them  ;  not  the  least  form  or  shadow  of  a 
trial  was  gone  into;  they  were  told  within 
an  hour  or  two  to  prepare  for  death ;  and 

the  expiration  ol  that  time  were  hanged 
at  the  yard-arm.  This  done,  the  crew 
(under  orders)  cheered  very  lustily  for  the 
American  fla?,  with  its  stripes  and  Man. 
"  I  then  said,  adds  Captain  Mackeniie'a 
narrative,  "  that  they  had  given  cAeert  far 
t&ar  flag,  hat  that  they  should  also  ^'m 
cAeert  lo  their  God,  by  singing  to  his  praise. 
I  ordered  the  htindrwth  psalvt  to  be  n»g." 
Duly  arrived  at  home  with  his  dreary  news 
to  tell,  the  first  paper 'in  which  anything 
like  an  authentic  account  of  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie's tragedy  appeared,  was  the  *  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer.' 

The  selection  was  a  happy  tribute  to  the 
influence  of  this  base  press ;  highly  illni^ 
trative  of  the  unquestioned  and  unqaeation- 
able  power  of  that  apirit  of  party  with 
which  it  has  cursed  America  ;  eminently 
characteristic  of  Ihe  utter  absence  of  deli- 
cacy or  decency  which  marks  its  influence 
over  men  esteemed  the  most  hoaoutvhle.f 


*  From  the  eitraordinary  evidence  linee  addoced 

in  juBtiGcBtion  of  thU  act  before  the  tribunal  ip- 
poiated  to  report  upon  it,  wc  talie  one  passage 
having  immediate  referenee  to  this  mA,  which 
seenutoo  monstKnuandDUtiageoasforbeUrf'.  Upon 
a  solemn  iDvetti^tion  to  inquire  whether  a  sf  mia 
has  bhen  jnsllf  banged  without  trial  for-  a  loapected 
inlenlioQ  to  ointinr,  evidence  is  gone  into  to  show 

that  he  lutd  to  rptak  coaridy  of  hU  mft ! .' 

We  quote  Ctnm  the  etamination  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  <•■  CromwcU  spoke  of  hit  wife  and  (poke  c^ 
her  in  a  very  light  manner  for  a  man  who  had  jnft 
been  marrieil ;  he  said,  he  eupposrd  mme  one  wis 
then  doing  up  her  fixing  at  Jiome,  bnt  be  did  not 
care  as  long  as  he  had  the  berth  clean  when  he  re- 
tnnied.'  The  JiidgiJdcoeaUtaggtttad  tie  iayrnpri- 
rly  ^  purtiting  Iht  inquiry /urtktr.  It  imi  drappid." 
t  Let  m  supply,  by  the  way,  from  Che  same  extn- 
ortinary  case,  anolher  notable  proof  of  the  absrace 
of  these  qualities,  which  caused  of  coarse  no  sur- 
prise, and  provoked  no  lemark  of  any  kind.  Captain 
Mackenzie,  offeriu«  himself  for  trial  in  a  «a«e 
where,  aliove  all  others,  it  seemed  essential  that  hi< 
conduct  should  b«  free  from  the  slightest  breath  of 
suspicion ;  in  which  his  first  aniiply  fhoald  have 
been,  that  no  faintest  colour  of  a  tDolivG  could  po- 
sibly  have  been  aitribuied  to  him,  of  eren  the  most 
remotely  connecliog  with  aoy  shadowy  anticipalioa 
of  his  own  profit  or  ndrautage,  events  >o  dindful, 
and  so  plsinly  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  awftU  aeees- 
sity  i  Captain  Mackeniie,  we  say,  in  those  drcom- 
■taacea,  thn*  closed  the  narrative,  to  wtiieb  we  have 
made  reftrenee  in  the  text    ■'  Jtl  tl«  ertUt  tsUA 
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The  naUenUa  yotatg  mao,  Mr.  Sp«se«r, 
-whom  Capuin  MaclieDzie  hanged,  was  the 
oldest  ion  of  a  promineDt  etateioian  of  Ame- 
Tica,  the  Hod  Mt.  Spencer,  Secretary  at 
"War  to  the  present  government  of  Wash- 
ington. So  connected  with '  His  Accidency,' 
na  the '  Courier'  lores  to  style  the  Presideot, 
we  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  had 
been  the  mark  of  all  the  most  renomous 
abase  that  this  vile  print  coald  direct 
against  him.  Which  indeed  it  had  pursued 
with  its  most  perfect  hatred,  Mr.  Spencer 
or  '  Captain  Tyler,'  would  be  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  say.  There  was  an  article  specially 
devoted  to  both  some  few  days  before 
tbe  arrival  of  Captain  Mackenzie,  in  which 
*  miaerabU  trick,'  ^vtrieat  vtntch,'  '  vnprin- 
cipltd  politician,^  '  is>£ect/e,'  '  traUor'  '  dif 
gracefiil  imbeeiie,'  '  grtatut  curta,'  were 
the  choiceat  epithets  applied  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  America  and  his  Secretary  at  War. 
The  last  man  then,  we  would  say,  with 
whom  Captain  Mackenzie  should  have  en- 
tered into  commnnicatioQ  on  the  subject 
of  the  dreadful  eveata  in  which  he  had 
borne  chief  part,  wai  the  man  signalized 
by  his  hatred  of  the  family  whom  those 
events  had  plunged  into  deepest  affliction 
— the  editor  of  this  '  Cornier  and  Enquirer.' 
But  as  we  have  said,  he  was  the  first. 
And  he  has  paid  the  favour  back  with  all 
fitting  gratitude.  He  has  zealously  de- 
fended Captain  Mackenzie  throughout,  and 
upheld  him  as  a  friend. 

Even  this  friend,  therefore,  we  will 
now  bring  to  justify  the  only  special  pai»- 
aage  in  our  '  Review'  which  his  advocate 
has  dared  to  dispute.  We  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  having  detained  the  reader  with 
the  episode  necessary  to  introduce  this 
evidence,  because  it  has  served  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  valuable  illuBtration 
on  other  points  nf  our  subject.  We  as- 
serted, that  to  convict  a  man  in  America, 
unless  be  was  a  negro,  was  no  necessary 
prelude  to  his  punishment.  We  said  that 
a  murderer,  whether  of  life,  or  of  charac- 
ter, without  which  life  is  worthless,  had 
inHnite  chances,  if  he  happened  to  have  a 
white  face.  And  asks  the  editor  of  the 
'  Courier'  triumphantly,  what  say  my 
countrymen  to  the  truth  of  that  1  Let 
Captain  Mackenzie  answer,  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  interview  he  held  with  the 


youth  be  was  abont  to  hasg,  u  giren  im 
his  memorable  narrative. 

"  I  then  turned  to  Speacer,  and  a^in  asked 
him  if  he  hsd  any  message  to  his  friends.  He 
replied  that  he  had  noae,  hnt  that  he  died  wip- 
ing them  every  happiness.  '  I  deserve  death,' 
he  added, '  for  this  as  well  as  for  oiher  crimen 


any  one  whom  he  had  pnriicularly  in- 

t'ured,  and  whom  he  might  save  from  obloquy, 
le  answered  not  for  some  time,  but  at  last  said, 
*  he  had  injured  ehiafly  kit  partntt,  and  thai  hit 
death  would  kill  hit  poor  mother.'  I  was  not  till 
then  aware  ihai  he  bad  a  mother.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  have  bem  more  guillv  had 
he  succeeded  in  hia  designs.  He  replied  lost  '  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  ofroe  if  I 
had  succeeded.  /  fear  it  may  yet  injure  my 
father.'     I  replied,  tt  was  then  too  late  to  think 


mil^  acaite  to  CoEomaDdei'  Hackenzie, 

his  jostificalion  by  the  IribuDal  to  whose  nideal  he 

would  be  subjected,  teoj  lolicittd  /or  the  benefit  of 

hit  iiepkew,  0.  H.  Perrs,  whom  ht 

a  lit  and  pngur  perion  to  aa  AraoiHi 

ROOM  or  MtDIHIrMAK  SfENCn."  (I  1 1) 


of  that,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  had  si  . 
it  would  have  iajured  his  &tber  much  i 
that  il  iBould  not  have  been  in  nature  for   hit 
father  not  to  inlerpoie  to  lavehim;  and   tsaT 

rOB  THO«B  WHO  HAD  MO.VEY  AW)  F«IEN1»  IN 
AIICaiCA,  TEESE  WAS  NO  FI7NISEIIXNT  FOS  THE 
WOBST  OP  CBIUES."* 

So  fares  tbe  only  attempt  to  dispute,  b^ 
direct  means,  a  single  statement  or  opi- 
nion in  the  '  Foreign  ^Quarterly  Review  1' 
Other  artifices  are  adopted  of  course,  to 
the  basest  of  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. The  most  natural  and  the  most 
amusing  we  will  now  detail.  It  is  very 
trite  to  have  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
well-known  propensity  of  delinquents  of 
all  times  and  countries,  when  detected  ia 
some  common  and  notorious  villany,  to 
catch  at  that  desperate  chance  of  escape 
which  Beema  to  them  always,  by  some  uni-  ' 
versal  process  of  no-reaaoning,  to  be  im- 


*  The  Qote  which  was  appealed  to  this  salJsTac- 
torr  statement  of  the  mond  conditioa  of  the  newspa- 
per-ridden [epu1>lie,  was  not  less  happily  characlcr- 
Utic,  "  Ptrhapi,"  enja  Captain  Mackenzie — with 
hia  editoriaJ  fiiend,  in  all  probability,  at  hia  elbow 
— "  perhapi  thie  is  an  ernmamt  opitiion,  which  I 
could  not  jnslify ;  bat  I  must  now  record  faithfully 
what  tras  said  on  this  melancholy  occasion."  Let 
us  fortify,  however.Ihe  delicate  p<rAup(  of  the  Cap- 
lain — BO  scmpnIoDS  when  men  are  not  wailing  to  be 
hanged — and  quote  npoa  this  subject  an  aulharilv 
protably  better  than  his  own.  The  '  New  York 
American,'  one  of  those  few  well-writleo  papers  of 
the  States — '  rarissinii  nantei  in  gnrgite  vaslo' — 
which,  01  we  fonoerly  remarked,  not  even  Qa  cone 
of  party  can  parge  of  its  title  to  respect — thus  le- 
nmrked  upon  the  point  in  issue  before  the  Mackea-, 
zie  narrative  appeared.  "  We  have  had  of  late 
l^^eh  metanchoii/  eridenct  of  Iht  facility  with  vihick 
criminal!  having  loealthy  and  it^untialJrietidM,  cam 
evade  Ihi  kandt  ofjuttice,  and  ttt  the  laie  at  d^hatce, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  abandoned 
young  man  would  have  received  the  just  desert  of 
his  crime,  bod  he  not  paid  the  penalty  on  the  very 
deckonwhichbebsddGlermined  to 
gnilt." 
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plied  in  the  treacheToas  turning  round  on 
their  aBsociates.  There  is,  happily  for 
the  virtuous,  no  r.onfidence,  no  friendship 
in  crime.  Thus,  in  the  caae  before  ub,  it 
has  been  nought  to  make  the  '  New  York 
Hernld'  the  sole  luckless  scapegoat.  "  It 
ii  notorious,"  says  the  '  Journal  of  Com- 
merce,' "  that  the  '  Herald'  whb  establish- 
ed among  ub  after  Ike  model  oflht  London 
prai."  [Oh  I  excellent  'Westminster' 
reviewer,  what  a  prize  you  will  be  to  your 
worthy  associates!]  "  And  now  they 
have  the  impudence  to  come  out  and  dis- 
own their  own  bnnlling.  We  hive  fre- 
quently thought"  adds  this  cautious  and 
considerate  journal,  ''  that  the  influence  of 
that  violent  and  abusive  paper  amongst  ui 
was  exaggerated  :  that  is,  suppoiing  it 
vmanot  full  of  obseenilies,  for  which  un- 
happily readerii  may  be  found  everywhere." 
In  other  words,  the  repudiation  might  run 
thus:  Our  violent  and  abusive  nsaociate 
would  really,  after  all,  get  no  more  by  his 
violence  aud  abuse  than  we  do ;  but  he  is 
BO  peculiarly  admirable  in  the  obscene 
line,  which  everybody  is  unhappily  inclin- 
ed to,  that  there,  we  must  admit,  he  car- 
ries the  day.  We  sympathize  with  the 
journalist  of  Commerce  in  his  confessed 
inability,  that  way,  to  compete  with  his 
more  successful  rival,  and  we  will  add  to 
his  credit,  that  we  cannot  sny  we  have  ever 
observed  him  even  mal.e  the  attempt. 
Indeed  this  '  Journal  of  Commerce'  is  on 
the  whole  a  very  dull,  and  (as  far  as  any- 
thing of  the  genus  'newspaper'  can  be  in 
America)  a  very  harmless  journal — one, 
for  example,  as  it  naively  confessed  on 
,  the  lOih  of  January  last,  who  "  cannot  see 
the  '  Courier's'  wii  in  telling  outrageoos 
Lies  directly  in  the  face  of  public  knotv- 
]edi;e" — and  we  should  not  have  made 
further  mention  of  it,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
into  this  lit  of  anger  against  oursflves.  But 
now  for  tht  WIT  of  the  '  Courier.' 

He  cries  out,  too,  of  course,  and  In  far 
louder  tone,  the  precious  '  Tu  Quoque  '  ar- 
gument. 'Pooh!'  exclaims  the  wit,  in  his 
least  indecent  mood  and  phrase,  '  the 
JXmerican  press  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish, is  as  a  Cbesteriield  to  a  Cobbett!' 
The  argument  is  become  natural  to  large 
classes  in  America.  You  have  it  used  on 
every  occasion.  Charge  them  with  dis- 
honesty in  their  dealings,  and  they  offer 
to  God  you  dealers  quite  as  dishonest; 
charge  them  with  national  degradation  or 
dishonour,  and  they  look  round  for  a  ca- 
tion in  n  like  predicament.  To  reform 
their  dealings,  or  to  strive  to  amend  their 


nation,  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.*  Bai 
passing  this,  we  come  to  the  Cbesierfieid 
language,  wherewith  the  '  Courier  and  En- 
quirer would  repudiate  (it  is  a  good  .Ame- 
rican word,  that !)  hie  worthy  aaeociate. 

"  The  great  burthen  of  this  Reriew,  is  to  Gi 
upon  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  the  folk, 
the  obacaDiiy,  (he  reckleawess,  and  the  vulgaiiif 
of  the  '  New  York  Herald ;'  a  paper  for  which, 

as well  knows,  the  American  people  ea- 

terlain  ito  other  sentiment  than  unmitioaled  d\^ 
gust,  and  which  happens  to  be  edited  by  a  band 
of  foreigners,  vho  icere  actuaUy  fas  boon  com- 
panions, and  co-labovrtrs  on  some  of  the  mut 
aeumloiu  ef  th* London  poptrt."  {IW) 

I  The  allusion-  is  to  the  distin^isbed 
writer  on  whom,  for  purposes  before  de- 
scribed, the  authorship  of  our  Review  has 
been  attempted  to  be  fastened;  and  oa 
whom,  we  are  very  well  aware — tfaougb,  . 
as  with  the  fornoer  article,  he  will  not  have 
known  what  we  are  now  writitig,  will  not 
have  been  consulted  respecting  it,  will 
not  hove  seen  a  word  of  it  till  it  is  made 
public  to  all  the  world — the  ruffianly  libel- 
ler and  his  friends  will  seek  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tbe  present  article  also. 
Equally,  and  as  wilfully,  does  he  mistake 
the  *  great  burthen '  of  that  Review  of  Oc- 
tober. It  was  to  fix  upon  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  in  compan  ion  ship  with  like 
qualities  of  the  'New  York  Herald,*  the 
folly,  the  obscenity,  the  recklessness,  and 
the  vulgarity,  offht  Ji'ew  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer.'  He  knows  this,  and  he  knows 
thai  we  have  done  it.  We  have  pilloried 
him  here  ia  England.  He  tries  to  escape, 
and  it  is  the  dreary  impotence  of  tbia  very 
effort  which  fixes  upon  his  oatne  more 
deeply  and  irrevocably  ■  the  folly,  ibe  ob- 
scenity, the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgar- 
ity.' He  makes  dismal  efforts  to  be  face- 
tious ; — talks  with  frantic  oulraffe  of  the 
writer  who  is  supposed  to  have  placed  him 
in  his  pillory,  as  one  "who  for  more  than 
half  his  life  has  lived  in  the  steun  of  Lon- 
don, and  etUen  his  daily  bread  at  '  cold  uii- 
ial '  shops  supplied  from  the  refuse  garbagt 
of  hotels  and  the  tables  of  gentlemen  ,-" — and 
in  fancy  hears  himself,  across  all  that  wide 
Atlantic,  only  the  more  loudly  greeted 
with 


•  As  tlicse  sheets  ire  jiasiiinB  through  the  pren, 
we  observe  almost  the  prtci«e  argument  of  the  text 
put  by  the  'Spectator'  (March  iioih),  in  remark) 
upon  a  iiatemcal  oTtbe  ■  New  York  American.* 
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How  we  should  fee]  for  the  '  Westminster 
Review '  with  such  a  creature  v  this  to 
defend  1  How  yet  more  deeply  should  we 
sympathize  with  suah  a  man  as  the  inielli- 
gent  "Ifew  York  Merchant,"  who  ia 
obliged  to  think  the  'Courier  and  En- 
quirer' decidedly  one  of  the  beet  papers 
published  ia  New  York,  although  thai  dot» 
not  say  much,  he  mournfully  '  coafesses/ 

But — we  are  to  believe — no  other  senti- 
ment than  unmitigated  dii^ust  is  enter- 
tained in  Americn  for  Ae  '&>urier'8' aaeo- 
ciate,  cOQvicled  like  himself  and  like  him- 
self under  punishment,  the  'New  York 
Herald!*  It  is  unmitigated  disgust  vtWioii 
has  given  the  '  Herald '  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  aubscribere  !  It  is  unmiiigaied 
disgust  wbich'so  slreogtbens  it  that  it  rears 
its  impudent  bead  above  the  law,  and  runs 
its  career  of  reckless  villany,  unbridled 
and  triumphant  !  It  is  unmitigaitd  disgust 
on  the  port  of  the  American  people,  that 
renders  it  worlh  the  while  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  who  hopes  for  hta  re-elect] 
at  the  bands  of  that  people,  to  incur  the 
octive  hatred  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  contempt  and  dtstruat  of  (let  ui 
hope)  large  ciasses  of  educated  men,  hi 
openly  connecting  hie  government  will 
this 'New  Y'ork  Herald,' by  taking;  under 
his  protection  the  wretched  slanderers  in 
its  pay,  and  by  rewarding  their  zeal  for 
himself  by  'secret  agencies'  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state!  Will  even  the  West- 
minster Reviewer  ha  able  to  believe  thatt 
The  first  part  of  this  description  of  an 
influence  ao  horrible,  we  provei' 
former  review  :  the  last  we  shall 
ceed  to  prove.  When  rogues  (we  grieve 
to  have  to  draw  so  many  illustrationa  from 
this  special  walk  of  life,  hut  the  subject 
will  be  our  excuse) — when  rogues,  we  si 
foil  out,  honest  men  are  apt  to  get  thi 
own.  A  month  or  two  since,  this  hap- 
pened with  two  of  the  most  notorious 
rogues  of  the  'Herald;'  the  'chief  devil" 
himself,  and  the  fiendish  representative  (: 
person  of  the  name  of  Pormelee)  he  had 
stationed  at  Washington.  The  difference, 
which  dates  within  the  last  month  or  six 
weeks,  first  appeared  in  an  attack  upon  the 
rogue  in  chief,  in  one  of  the  'Herald's' 
rivals.  This  was  clearly  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Parmelee,  who  having  just  been  dis- 
placed from  his  hououtahle  post  at  Wash- 
mgion,  took  occasion  to  describe  his  suc- 
cessor as  '  Octree,  the  notorious  vagabond.' 
"It  is  very  curious,"  he  proceeded,  "to 
notice  hiw  very  differently  the  'Herald' 
is  looked  upon  since  Paimelee  left  it.  It 
was,  before,  a  sort  of  stoti-o^ial  organ  of 
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theTrttidtnt.  It  was  owing  to  this  that 
the  paper  gained  such  a  circulation  over 
the  United  States.  An  attempt  of  the 
Scotch  vagabond  who  owns  the  '  Herald'  to 
cheat  him  of  several  hundred  doIUrs,- led 
to  a  separation."  In  answer  to  this,  the 
iditor  of  the  ^  Herald'  undertakes  to  prove 
Mr.  Parmelee  'a  self-convicted  liar  ;'  and, 
it  may  be  said,  he  quite  succeeds.  He 
prints  a  number  of  bis  letters,  professing 
eternal  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  thua 
delineates  Mr.  P.' B  general  literary  career. 
Out  of  pure  pity,  he  says,  ss  be  had  acted 
to  'many  other  scoundrels'  (the  phrase 
happily  expresses  the  only  class  which 
such  a  man  ever  pities  or  employs),  he  bad 
taken  him  into  hia  service.  "  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  he  was  of  little  use  as  a  re- 
porter, and  too  lazy  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
cept loafing  at  taverns,  or  playing  hilliardB 
with  jackasses.  I  continued  him,  but 
found  him  totally  useless,  deceptive, 
impudent,  presuming,  and  extravagsot. 
Hence  his  drafts  for  money.  I  refused  to 
fork  over  more  money,  after  his  numerous 
deceptions  practised  both  on  Prtndtnt 
Tyler  and  tnyself.  I  then  dismissed  him, 
and  am  sorry  to  find  ihii  the  President  still 
coTitinuts  to  employ  him  in  the  Treasury 
department.  If  the  President  has  any  re< 
gard  for  his  reputation,  he  ought  to  dismiss 
him  instantly."  Little  may  be  added  to 
this  graceful  picture,  but  if  it  could  receive 
another  eSeciive  touch,  it  has  it  in  the 
following  letter.  It  isa  part  of  the  private 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Parmelee  with  hia 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  '  New  York  He- 
raid.' 

"  Washing  Ion,  Friday  evening. — Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  just  returned  Iroin  ihe  While  House. 
[The  While  House  is  the  mansion  of  ihe  Presi- 
deal  of  the  United  Slates.]  As  for  mvself,  7 
cannot  have  an  offie«  worth  taking,  for  the  sea- 
ate  would  not  crailirm  me  under  any  circum- 
slancea.  The  Clay  senators  all  hate  me  more 
ihan  any  man  ia  Ihe  country,  except  the  Fiesi- 
dent  and  yourself,  Friends/iip  for  the  Presi- 
dent, or  eonncclion  leith  the' Herald,'  would 
kill  any  man  teilh  the  senate  ■'  tut  ihe  tu>o  united 
voutd  break  down  the  anf;et  Gabriel. 

"Yours,  T.  H.  Pihhelbe." 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  solved 
at  last  by  appointment '  to  a  secret  agency 
on  the  frontier,'  in  happy  defiance  of  those 
Clay  senator;,  whose  hatred  to  the  'Her- 
ald,' since  it  implied  no  hatred  to  the 
'Courier  and  Enquirer,' we  must  be  ex- 
cused if  we  decline  to  attribute  to  any 
exclusively  lofty  feeling. 

It  will  not  do,  after  this,  to  apeak  of  the 
'Herald,'  but  as  the  most  popular  and 
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lurgely  eirankMd  jovnal  in  Ammicd.  h 
ia  popular  ia  the  proportion  of  ita  iHramy 
aad  indecsncy.  h  is  a«coant«d  clevor, 
only  becauM  frightfully  rsckless  of  all  no- 
nl  reatrainta :  a  recklettneaa  moat  effect- 
ive in  that  condition  of  aociety.  '  Have 
BO  money  dealinga  with  my  father,  for, 
dotaid  aa  he  ia,  he  will  make  an  aaa  of 
you>'  What  money  gives  (o  the  miier, 
the  utterly  recklesa  man,  no  matter  how 
imbecile  and  ignorant,  ia  endowed  with 
by  the  party  pasaion  of  America.  It  gives 
bim  what  atanda  in  the  atead  of  intellect, 
of  honesty,  and  virtue.  The  extraordinary 
influence  of  a  great  English  advocate  uaed 
to  be  explained  by  the  remark,  that  there 
were  twelve  Scarletts  in  the  witneas-box. 
We  cannot  explain  the  hundred  thousand 
readera  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  ex- 
cept oD  the  supposition  of  a  hundred  Chou- 
isnd  Bennetts  in  America. 

We  hafe  never  denied  that  we  have  an 
infamous  presa  in  England :  we  put  that 
fact  forward  in  the  very  front  of  our  firat 
expoaure  of  the  lilerary  delinquenciea  of 
America,  and  we  do  not  desire  that  it 
.  ahould  be  lost  sight  of.  It  marks,  in  a 
manner  too  striking  and  salutary,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  countries.  That  infamous  preaa, 
we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  ia  limited  to 
two  newspapers,  published  weekly,  and  in 
circulation,  as  in  every  other  respect,  the 
lowest  of  their  contemporaries.  Position, 
they  have  none;  influence,  except  with 
those  of  whose  bad  conscience,  or  coward- 
ice, they  make  a  market,  none.  Any  one 
who  pretended  to  talk  of  their  political 
import,  would  be  laughed  at.  The  real 
English  people  have  no  concern  with 
tbem,  any  more  than  with  the  gambling 
houaea  or  other  scenes  of  vice  in  this  moat 
crowded  metropolis  of  the  world  ;  or  than 
with  the  BO-caUed  fashionable  men  who 
leaort  to  them,  and  in  whom  these  libel- 
loua  papers  find  their  readers  and  their 
friends.  It  happened,  not  maoy  weeks 
ainoe,  that  one  of  them,  through  its  chief 
conductor  and  proprietor,  indiscreetly 
placed  itself  within  reach  of  the  healthy 
classes  of  our  people  in  one  of  their  places 
of  public  entertainment,  when  the  man, 
though  what  he  then  proposed  was  harm- 
less eDougb,  and  might  possibly  have  had 
some  merit  of  ita  own,  was  igaamioiously 
driven  out  of  the  public  aight,  with  vehe- 
ment contempt  and  execration,  it  was, 
on  the  very  eatne  evening,  matter  of  aad 
and  pompous  complaint  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  4hat  the  law  could  not  effectively 
reach  theae  liballeri ;  when  it  thna  fell  to 


the  ^ood  fortune  otaoan  hoBdreds,  repn- 
senting  the  good  old  hearty  English  feel- 
inr,  to  find  at  that  instant  one  of  thna 
aelf^placed  within  their  reach.  W'e  cat 
puniah  him,  at  any  rale,  they  said :  and 
Aotp  they  did  it,  ia  little  likely  ever  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  annah  of  scandalous  Bn^ 
lisb  newspapers. 

But  the  absence  of  mere  peraonal  aean' 
dal  doea  not  necessarily  imply  the  good 
conduct  of  a  journal  in  other  important 
respects.  We  admi^his.  It  ia  oar  charge 
against  a  vaat  many  American  papers,  tiMt 
have  no  apecially  libellona  vocation.  We 
must  also  admit,  then,  that  England  can 
this  way  sin  ai  well.  As  in  the  other  ease, 
however,  the  instances  are  only  two,  and 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  press  which 
ia  published  weekly ;  but  the  circulation  i* 
larger,  and  in  one  of  theae  instances,  is 
said  to  exceed  thirty  thousand.-  Thirty 
thousand  pot-houses  ring  all  the  more 
noisily  for  this  one  day  in  the  week; 
thinga  that  ahoald  be  reverenced  and  re- 
apected,  are  made  the  aubject  of  Tulgar 
abuse ;  there  ia  violence,  exaggeration, 
and  intemperance — all  great  evila.  Bnt 
were  the  evils  fifty  times  aa  great,  they 
act  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  cannot 
penetrate  beyond.  Thwe  they  exhaust 
their  fury  and  their  miachief.  In  such  a 
country  as  oura,  where  every  class  (ex- 
cept, we  grieve  to  say,  the  lowest  laboor- 
ing  class,  to  whose  condition,  God  be 
thanked,  men's  minds  are  at  last  awaken- 
ing) are  to  aome  certain  extent  protected 
against  every  other  class,  and  haVe  each, 
in  a  greater  or  lesa  degree,  their  special 
bulwadt  of  shelter  from  the  gross  or  false 
pretensions  of  the  reat — even  the  very 
worst  shape  which  these  opposed  and  coun 
ter acting  influences  can  assume,  baa  its 
lurkiug  principle  of  safety.  Their  moat 
evil  and  moat  vicious  element  daahes  it- 
self  against  the  general  structure  of  socie- 
ty in  vain. 

Butwhatis  thecasein  Americal  There 
is  a  recent  expression  in  much  abnae,  and 
which  promiaea  to  become  fashionable  for 
all  kinda  of  purposea,  the  tyranny  of  t\e 
majority.  For  ouraelvea  we  do  not  in  the 
abstract  discover  anything  so  very  fright- 
ful in  what  it  expresses.  If  there  ia  to  be  a 
tyranny  of  any  kind,  this  seems  on  the 
whole  to  put  forth  the  greateat  amount  of 
just  pretension.  The  misery  of  it  is,  in  the 
present  stale  of  the  republic,  that  it  is  a 
tyranny  altogether  unexampled  in  former 
times  and  governments,  btcaiue  utterly 
wiihout  the  Itaat  control.  If  we  sre  asked 
whether  we  suppose  it  {lOBubla, to  eheek 
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tbe  fnrttier  adraneei  of  iha  dvmoeralii 
tendency  in  the  United  States,  we  answer 
no,  but  that  moat  possible  and  practical 
would  it  be,  by  a  very  different  course 
from  that  which  is  now  pursued,  to  guide, 
to  elevate,  to  redeem  it,  to  conduct  it  to  a 
noble  and  enduring  destiny.  As  it  is, 
everything  swells  the  forces  of  society  in 
one  direction,  against  which  not  a  single 
effective  stand  is  made  in  any  one  ounr- 
ter.  In  this  state  of  things  the  'New 
York  Herald'  made  its  appearance  some 
eight  or  nine  years  age,  and  found  society 
thoroughly  prepared  for  its  career  of  infa- 
mous success.  In  one  immense  division, 
utter  reclflessneas ;  in  the  other,  where 
safety  lay,  utter  indifference.  And  what  a 
lesson  for  some  present  resistance  against 
dangers  still  to  come,  is  embodied  in  the 
past  course  and  influence  of  this  terrible 
foe  to  decency  and  orderl  A)l  those  vices 
of  the  republic  which  should  have  been 
gradually  wearing  away — the  prying,  in- 
quisittve,  unwholesome  growth,  of  a  young 
and  prematurely  forced  society — have  been 
pampered  and  bloated  to  incrensed  enor- 
mity. For  as  nothing  breeds  so  rapidly  as 
Termin,  the  'Herald'  brood,  within  this 
brief  space  of  yenrs,  has  almost  covered 
the  land.  We  are  told,  and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  that  the  'Herald'  has  imitators 
and  worthy  disciples  in  very  nearly  every 
small  village,  town,  or  city  in  Americn.  It 
seems  at  first  incredible  that  no  strong  ef- 
fort ahould  have  been  made  to  resist  all 
this,   but  a  little   reflection   explains  the 

Tbe  existing  press  of  America  had  itself 
effectively  brought  the  curse  upon  the 
land,  of  which  the  'foreign'  adventurer 
(for  Scotland  voided  him  over  the  Atlan- 
tic) who  started  the  'Hersld'  simply  took 
advautage.  This  was  the  press  which, 
before  the  birth  of  the  'Herald,'  Governor 
Glioton  had  denounced  in  terms  we  quoted 
in  onr  former  Review,  and  of  which,  some 
years  earlier,  Jefferson  expressed  a  strong 
conviction  in  his  correspondence,  that  had 
its  intemperance  and  calumnies  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Washington,  they 
would  have  driven  that  great  man  from 
pafalic  life.  This  was  the  press  of  which, 
when  Captnin  Hnnilton  was  in  America, 
that  acute  observer  made  it  his  business 
to  read  specimens  'from  all  parts  of  tbe 
Union,'  and  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  were  so  contemptible  in  talent, 
and  in  abuse  so  horribly  outrageous,  as  to 
disgust  him  far  more  with  the  people  wbo 
could  endure  them,  than  with  the  writers 
who  had  prodneed  them.    And,wei^ieiit, 
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by  this  [wess,  when  the  '  Herald'  appeased, 
iho  republic  was  already  a^ictad  with 
that  Spirit  of  Party  which  is  too  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Spirit  of  Licentiousness  to  be 
able  to  check  its  career.  Paripatm  with 
the  other  haf  it  since  eontinaed,  giving 
and  taking  nonriahment  from  the  Bama 
pollt^ed  aooToe,  till  we  see  its  hideous 
eonsammation  in  such  a  paper  as  the 
largely  circulated  and  influential  'Conrier 
and  Enquirer,'  and  have  tu  grieve  over  its 
deplorable  excesses  in  even  anch  able, 
respectable,  and  well  condQCted,nat  though 
for  that  reason,  widely  popular  journals, 
as  the  '  New  York  American,'  the  'Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,"  the  'New  York  Even- 
ing Post,'  and  some  few  others.  Here, 
therefore,  was  tbe  safety  of  tlTa  '  Herald.' 
Even  the  honestest  men  aS  the  opposite 
parties  were  too  hotly  engaged  in  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces,  to  bethink  them  how 
far  better  it  had  been  to  make  common 
caase  against  the  dishonest  and  infamoaa, 
tbe  enemy  of  all.  S(^^-an interfered  with 
— went  on  tbe  '  Herald,'  till  it  has  reached 
ita  daUf  eirculaliim  of  upwards  of  thirty 
theiisand :  till  it  can  boaat  of  the  favonri 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Rapnhlie  : 
till  it  forces  ita  TagabcmdaKoats  and  tools 
into  tbe  publie  service  :  till,  in  a  word,  it 
has  become  ^  Potetr  in  the  state.  It  is  of 
RB  little  use  faming  about  this,  as  to  deny, 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  tbe  degradation 
and  depression  of  America  below  every 
other  civilized  connlry  in  the  world.  Let 
tberafnme  aa they. will,  the  thing  ia  so, 
and  until  they  do  something  better  and 
more  practical,  so  it  will  continue.  The 
President  of  America  is  not  a  dolt  or  a 
madman,  and  would  hardly  place  himself 
in  auch  relations  with  tne  '  New  York 
Herald'  without  a  sufficient  reason.  His 
present  position  has  a  tendency  to  sharpen 
the  wits,  and  to  show  him  where  profit  lies. 
We  take  his  authorityto  be  therefore,  that 
in  thia  paper — this  wicked,  cold-blooded 
representative,  not  so  much  of  any  special 
party,  as  of  the  reckless,  outrageous,  li> 
centions,  and  abominable  qualities,  of 
which  all  party  is  now  composed — he  sees 
his  best  protection  in  the  long  run  against 
the  storms  which  threaten  him. 

But  we  have  promised  in  this  Bevlew  to 
describe  the  '  Answer'  we  have  received, 
snd  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  flattering 
reception  which  was  given  to  onr  article 
of  October  by  the  journa),  whose  charac- 
ter, as  we  hope,  ive  have  now  thoroughly 
explained  :  the  '  New  York  Daily  Herald.' 
it  is  iilastrative  of  much  that  we  have  of*- 
fered  to  the  read«t'a  conaidar«tieD,  taA 
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may  alio  Teiy  poinblylead  htm  to  >n^ 
pais  that  benenth  all  the  tons  of  reeklui 
Dallying  it  exhibit!,  beneath  all  iti  boasted 
•elf-glorification  in  diBgiaee  and  •hame, 
there  is  ill-concealed  fear,  trembling  which 
toill  have  way,  pain  which  puti  on  norry 
grimace,  and  the  bitter  aenie  that,  liber- 
tine jacli-puddtne  as  it  itill  may  attempt  to 
show  itselr,  our  Review  has  placed  a  doom 
arognd  its  neck,  which  it  wouJdoiily  ask  one 
spirited  demon strttion  of  the  decencyand 
intelligence  of  America,  to  tighten  eSec- 
taally,  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

Bat  we  reserre  any  further  remark  till 
we  have  printed  the  extracts.  Though 
we  have   abridged   even  those  we  quote 

{never  to  the  omission  of  a  syllable  that 
ooks  in  the  remotest  degree  like  answer 
or  defence),  and  omitted  aome  dozaa  times 
the  nnmbec  with  which  we  might,  if  in- 
clined to  so  sorry  a  work,  fill  more  than 
another  number  of  our  'Review,'  they 
will  yet,  in  all  piobabiiity,  be  much  too 
numerous  for  tha  reader's  liViog-  He 
must  bear  with  us,  for  the  purpose  we  have 
in  view.    The  truth  is,  that  since    tbe 

*  Foreign  Quarterly'  of  last  October  reach- 
ed the  United  States,  scarcely  a  day  has 

Kssed  in  which  it  hss  not  furnished  a 
iding  topic  of  outrageoas  abase  to  the 

*  Herald'  and  its  ataociatee  throughout  the 
eonntry.  What  we  nqw  give  are  all  taken 
from  the  most  pTuminent  leaders  of  the 
CoryphtBUs  of  the  herd.  All  of  them  date 
oa  sepsrate  days,  and  not  a  syllable  more 
ii  quoted  at  any  time,  than  may  aerve  aa  a 
■ample  of  tha  rest. 

1.  "  This  eziraonliDitTy  Review  is,  without 
exception,  one  of  tbe  most  savage  snicles  on  a 
literary  subject,  that  ever  appeared  ia  ■  British 
journal ;  aod  may  be  cooiideied  as  tbe  maaifesto, 
or  declaration  of  war,  of  the  London  literati, 
againtt  that  poriioa  d*  the  newspaper  press  of 
America  who  oppose  the  Copyright  law,  and  re- 
flue  to  aeknowleare  the  supremacy  of  English 
literature  and  Engush  genius." 

2.  "  This  remarkable  Review  contains  twenty- 
MX  octavo  pages,  or  seven  columns  ofminioD  mat- 
ter, written  with  all  the  force  and  originality  of 

enuine  Uackguardistn.  .  .  .  The  papers  cut  up 
I  this  savasG  article  are  the  '  Herald'  and 
'Conner and  Enquirer;'  and  tbe  gl^lein  which 
tbeyeretreaiedisa  caution  to  the  H^awks. .  . . 
Tbs  '  Weekly  Herald'  of  this  day,  price  only  6d., 
willeooiain  this  wonderful  article  at  ieogib,  and 
next  week  we  shall  enter  upon  an  anal; sis  of  its 
views,  facts,  fiUiehoods,  atsertions,  and  pur- 
DDsea.  .  .  .  Aristocrats  and  monopolists  hare 
dictated  to  the  writer.  .  .  .  Tbe  war  is  now 
begun,  and  'd— d  b«  he  that  first  cries  Hold, 
eoongh.' " 

3.  "  Sho^ingly  false  reasoning,  anparently 
Ibnaded  on  tbe  grossest  miainformatioa.      "Vein 
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tfpefacoal  spile." 

4.  "  This  Review  is  tbe  Eret  gnn  in  tbe  loot 
war  that  has  at  last  broken  out  in  the  liien- 
ture  of  America  and  that  of  Europe,  ^r  the  rm- 
pre  of  the  kuman  inini  tn  both  hemitp/terrs-  (I  T) 
It  is  one  of  the  most  lavege  and  barbaroas  tirada 
that  ever  disgraced  the  hieiatnre  of  any  coontrj. 
It  is  falsehwd— fiiry— mi-representjiuoo— mii- 
quotation — violence — vo^rity — heart  lessors*— 
coaneness — and  all  that  hui  tMcits  oj"  tact  wbieh 

distinguishes  the  literary  wotrs  of aJreadj 

before  the  public.  .  .  .  We  consider  ibis  sin^ 
lar  Review  as  a  atep  in  the  general  revolaiiaa  io 
literature,  potitics,  government,  liberty,  aad  right, 
which  thepreasoT  this  eoonury  have  begui>,aiid 
which  is  destined  to  overrun  all  the  etiwin 
insiitutioDS  of  Europe  at  no  distant  day,  and  lo 
creaie  in  their  stead  republican  go*ernmeoi,  re- 
publieaa  literature,  and  republican  philosophT .'.' 
At  our  leisnre  we  shall  review  the  Review,  and 

make drink  to  the  very  dregs  the  very 

cup  he  has  miied  ibrothen  to  take. 

5.  "  We  underaiaod  that  a  literary  gentlemsa 
t£  distinguished  reputation  is  now  engaged  ia 
writing  a  reply   lo  the  Review  on  Amerioa 

Newspaper  Literature,  written  by ,  and  Bm 

appearing  in  the  'Foreign  Qaarterly  Review.' 
This  gentleman  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
tbe  British,  French,  and  American  newspepn 
press.  He  will  show  the  different  cbaiacieris- 
tics  of  each,  and  prove  beyond  conlradictioo,  that 
American  newspaper  literature  u  lAc  mozt  origi- 
nal that  ttXT  appeartd  in  the  hisltry  of  eiviJua- 
lion :  that  it  unites  philosophy,  poetry,  and  wit, 
in  nek  proportiotu  and  jvanliliei,  as  will  pro- 
dnee  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  inteUeetoal 
and  literary  revolutioaa  tliat  ever  blessed  ibc 
world.  .  .  .  This  review  of  the  Review  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  daya,  in  so  extra '  Literary  Hei- 
sld,*  and  an  edition  of  50,000  copies  will  be  pub- 
lished: one-halfof which wiltbe  sent toEogland 
and  Fraace.  The  literary  war  has  now  begnt 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worid,  and  it 
moar  go  on !" 

((,  "Dm waiTx  tbi.  Rhvixw? — Several 

papers  have  undertaken  to  throw  a  doubt  on  ibis 

question.    In  the  first  place.  Doctor ,  the 

English  CDTTespondeut  of  Noah's  paper,  says  the 

authorship  is  univenally  aitribuiea  to , 

and  that  such  is  the  impression  in  London. 
Secondly,  several  persons  who  have  recently 
arrived  here  from  England,  say  that  it  was  ^en* 
erally  talked  about  in  the  literary  drdes  there, 

that  some  such  review,  written  by ,  was 

sborilT  to  appear.  Again,  several  private  letters 
have  neen  received  by  geetlemen  io  ihia  city, 
from  ,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States  in  exactly  ibe  same 
strain  as  the  review  in  ^estico  does,  tee.  kt. 

We  could  state  the  namea,  but .    But 

even  admittine was  not  the  author,  it  is 

quite  certain  that  be  bad  a  hand  in  it,  and  proba- 
bly onder  tbe  directim  of  tkt  etleirautl  digut 
aho  lent  Urn  out  Aere  (.')  Thia  clique  consisted 
of  those  who  signed  tbe  ftmons  letter  on  the 
Copyright  I.aw,  which  was  published  in  the 

'Evening  Pott'  before left  her*.    Ai>d 

taking  &i»  view  of  the  maiUr,  it  vnmM  then 
prove  thai  this  review  is  the  NMilt  of  a  «» 
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tniraqr  amoD^  tbe  membon  oT  ibis  clique  to 
voiiw  and  ftlaifjr  br  eveiy  means  in  ih«ir  power 
theloslituiiotiflof  tDiacounirT,  and  ihose  wnoare 
daily  endeaTotiniig  to  snitaiD  ihtnn  wiih  ibeir 
beat  eaergiea.  And  this  conspiracf  bas  for  its 
nltiowte  object  to  monopolize  a  market  Tor  sale 
of  their  books.  View  it  in  wbaierer  light  we 
Toxfi  it  is  a  most  mean,  selfisb,  and  dis^eeful 
morement.  We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  till 
the  anihon  are  thorongblr  exposed." 

7.  Letter fromaLondMiCoiTespondeiit (forged, 
WB  have  little  doubt),  in  support  of  the  above 
■rgntneni: — "He  lashes  the  American  Press  an- 
mercifuiljr,  and  (here  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
be  is  the  author  d  a  veij  caustic  and  severe  arii- 
cle  in  the  last  number  of  tbe  'Foreign  Qaarterly 
Beview,'  on  the  newspaper  liieratnre  of  the 
United  States." 

8.  "  The  celebrated  review  by and  bis 

tail  has  created  a  terrible  commotioD  wherever 
it  haa  been  read,  and  particularly  has  the  senaa- 
lion  cenircdabouibia  remarks  on  the '  New  York 
Herald.'  " 

D.  "  A  eotrespcndent  states  it  to  be  moch  more 
probable  that  Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  (he  '  Re- 
view on  the  AmerioaD  Newspaper  Literature,' 

than did.    We  will  ibink  of  tfais.    WiU 

Hr.  Cooper  deny  it  ?" 

10.  "Wbowxotett? — Theantborthipoflhc 
article  in  the  last  nomber  of  the  'Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,'  and  which  has  been  imnuied  to 
is  escribed  to  Dr.  Lardner  f ! !)  The  edi- 
tor of  the  '  Trojr  Daily  Whig' says  he  is  informed 
by  a  friend  of  Dr.  L.  thai  such  is  the  fact.  [We 
don't  believe  it.]" 

11.  "  Who  wKon  thi  Ketow  of  the  Ameti- 
can  Newspapers,  in  tbe  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view V  It  has  been  atiHbuled  to ,  to  Dr. 

Lardner,  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  Another  is  now 
added :  J.  B.  diddon,  who  published  a  lecture 
last  summer  on  Egyptian  tiavetlera.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this." 

12.  "  WeowxoistkatRsviswI — Tbisqae»- 
tioa  issiill  discussed  in  the  pewspepera,  hot  con- 
jecture is  certainly  at  faulL  The  most  probable 
guess  thai  we  have  heard  is  the  name  of  Glid- 
don,  a  young  Englishman,  whoreviewedCooley's 
work  on  Egypt.  I'here  is  the  same  style,  tne 
nine  temper,  tbe  tame  nrqudioes,  and  the  same 
general  ienoranee  in  boln  reviews. . . .  Rut  who- 
ever is  ine  auihw  there  is  now  no  doubt  of 
.— ^'a  indorsement — and  when  yon  cannot  re- 
cover from  the  diawer,  law  and  eouiif  entitle 
you  to  bring  in  ^our  bill  against  the  lodorser. 
Hneafler,  to  all  mients  and  purposes,  we  shall 

consider  the   re^ionsible  person,  who 

niiisi  answer  for  all  tbe  errors,  blunders,  fiibe- 
hoods,  pretensions,  and  malevolence  of  that  re- 
view. .  .  .  We  h*ve  a  '  reply  to  the  review,'  in 
the  shape  of  a  counter  review,  now  in  a  slate  of 
preparaiion,  and  written  by  a  distinguished  lit- 
erary gentlemnn.of  this  couotry.  It  teffl  be  out 
t»on,  and  laill it  a Mtnamtr" 

13.  "  We  are  a  live  lion,  and  it  ia  dangerona 
for  any  loof^eared  animal  to  protrude  his  poste- 
riors towards  us  in  a  hostile  manner." 

14.  "  Thii  it  the  mott  original  and  varied 
country  under  tha  ran,  and  none  other  a  worth 
tivmg  in....  Every  element  ofthooght,  society, 
religion,  pditica,  morals,  titantore,  nade,  ear- 


Ut 


ivncy,  and  philoetqihy,  m  in  a  stele  eif  agifui»m, 
trantition  and  change.  .  .  .  Everything  is  in  « 
slateof efierveseenee!  50,000 perscms have takca 
tbe  benefit  of  the  act  and  wiped  out  debts  to  the 
amount  of  60,000,000  of  dollars.  In  religion  we 
have  dozens  of  creeds,  and  fresh  revelations  start- 
ing every  year  or  of(ener.  in  moral*  we  htvt  all 
torts  of  ideal :  and  in  literaturt  everything  m 
confunen.  Sceptical  philoeophy  and  material- 
ism seem,  however,  to  be  gaining  ground  aad 
populariiv  at  every  step." 

15.  "  Ctmgress  may  repeal  the  law,  or  it  may 
have  a  fight  in  flaiicuBs  on  abolition — it  may 
modify  tbe  tariff,  or  it  rosy  kick  up  a  row  about 
the  door-keeper — it  may  pass  an  exchequer  ty»- 
tem,  or  it  may  iropeacn  tbe 'President — but  ita 
reel  business  will  be  to  make  hot  punch  in  tha 
srcMbops  below,  and  the  next  President  in  the 
nalTs  above,  by  forming  cliques,  each  in  favodi 
of  its  own  candidate,  and  then  l^islaiio^  to  help 
on  the  intrigue.  One  thing  is  certain.  The 
country  will  be  overlooked  and  disappointed ; 
the  public  interests  will  be  sacrificed  to  private 
speculations;  and  the  character  of  the  nation 
tarnished  by  tbe  passions  of  rival  politicians." 

16.  "  Weshaltehowthatihenewspaperliieia-  . 
ture  of  New  York  can  compare  with  that  of  any 
other  capital  in  the  worid  or  beyond  it — be  it 
London,  Paris,  or  Paodemoniom— be  it  b  talent 
or  independence — in  morals  or  raacatiiy^in  g«- 
nitts  or  pretension— in  modesty  or  impudence— 
in  manners  or  muiloo.     A  fig  lor  — ■    1" 

17.  'KWebavenowtwentjrepiritsof  theuppet 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  our  emnloyment, 
far  more  potent  in  finding  out  secrets  tDBO  even 
the  Ariel  of  the  magician  Prospero,  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  pbilosopnical  works  of  Sbskspeare. 
We  receive  everv  night  a  regular  report  from 
these  '  spirits  of  tne  blue  ether'  of  the  doings  ia 
every   fashionable  circle  of  New   York— every 


feminine,  ancE  neuter,  are  detailed  to  na." 

18.  "  The  »trange  proceedings  on  Colt's  trial, 
as  published  and  commented  oo  by  ua,  were  de- 
nounced by  tbe  English  papers  as  ubulons ;  and 
indeed  ihey  formed  the  basis  (!)  on  wliich  the 
sbosive  article  in  the  'Foreign  Qnaneily  Review' 
was  founded.  The  scenes  connected  with  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Cott  were  the  buriben  of 
that  article.  .  .  .  TAiXy-nc  member*  of  the  bar 
met  to  proteel  agairut  the  r^iual  of  a  new  trial 
to  Colt.  .  .  .  Throughont  the  city  the  peoide 
were  in  a  perfect  fever,  and  onmbets  feared  that 
he  would  eieape  at  la*t.  It  was  drawing  neat 
towards  two,  and  a  bright  ilar  tea*  *een  in  tha 
north-wtit  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  It  was 
Venus,  but  Ming  so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  mid- 
dle of  day,  all  believed  it  hetokejied  sometAuif 
dreadful,  and  that  it  via*  jnytterioutly  conneetM 
with  the  fate  of  Coll.  TM*  increaied  the  excite- 
ment almoil  beyond  endurance.  ,  .  .Take  it  alio* 
geiher — the  murder;  the  boxin^np  of  ibebody; 
tbe  alleged  sailing  of  ii ;  the  trwl ;  firing  pistob 
in  court;  catting  off  tbe  bead,  and  bringing  tbe 
skiill  of  the  dean  man  before  the  jory  ;  the  sen- 
tence, and  defiance  to  the  judge;  the  park  meet- 
ing; the  threat  to  arrest  ibe  sheriff;  the  money 
that  seemed  to  flow  like  water;  tbe  varioas 
bribes ;  the  mock  piety ;  the  holding  a  ion  of 
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J«TM  ui  ifae  kalL  oD  dM  dty  of  cimuwd  ;  ihe 
honid  mtiniage ;  ibe  Bhockiiw  tuicide ;  and  Ut« 
buroing  uf  the  jail ; — all  ooinbiDe  to  foria  a  bia- 
loiy  (hat  ihrows  romance  aod  bble  for  ever  lato 
the  Bbade."  torv  journala. 

19.  "  The  London  Newspaper  PrcM  Toliowing    iba     "    ' 

the  cue  of  the  '  Foreign  Quanerlr,'  is  awHilbg 
in  ihe  most  biiler  manaer  the  American  Nenra- 
papei  Press — for  ibe  pDrpose.  as  they  aTow,  of 
arresting  ibe  proeren  of  lepublkan  ideal,  aod 
republican  priocipTea  in  Europe,  The  cat  ii  oui 
of  the  bpg  at  last  The  free  iaatituttona  of  ibis 
happv  l*nd  carry  ahrni  to  the  noblesse  of  Europe, 
and  litany  must  be  attacked  not  by  the  Hword 
but  by  the  pea.  Very  well,  come  on.  This  will 
caute  a  aensaiioD  throughout  the  United  State*. 
Don't  bunt.    Keep  eool.    Be  guttt." 

20.  "  Ii  ia  very  unlikely  thai  the  press — or  the 
English  literati,  who  resort  to  writing  principaily 
because  they  r^aoool  make  a  living  si  the  bar- 
will  he  left  to  fight  out  the  battle.  Thia  war  of 
opinion  will  one  day  end  in  a  mal  of  physical 
strength." 

21.  ■'  The  most  imoDriantfeaiareof  the  'Aca- 
dia's' iDieltigence  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  in 

.  the  London  Newspaper  Press,  and  the  strange 
and  amusing  character  of  the  coolest  that  is 
goio?  on  inLnndon  and  Paris  about  the  talent, 
circulation,  and  influence  of  ihe  '  New  York  Her- 
ald.' One  of  the  ablest  of  the  London  papers, 
,'  The  EveDlug  Star,'  (! ! !)  takes  up  the  cause  oi 
the  '  New  York  Herald,'  and  proves  that  all  this 
is  to  prevent  u»  from  attatkiag  tht  roUen  ' 
ttUion*  of  England." 

22.  ''  We  give  our  readers  to-day  a  series  of 
the  most  remarkable  aiiiclea  ihat  ever  appeared 
in  England  on  the  American  people,  literature, 
Knd  institutions.  It  coDsista  of  extracts  from  the 
London  '  Times,'  ice,  &c  .  .  . 

"  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  eitraordioacy 
extracts,  that  the  famous  article  in  the  '  PoT' 
•ign  Quarterly  Review,'  was  only  the  first  ^un 
io  the  war  that  isnowgoingoninBuropeaeBiasi 
American  moiaU,  liieraiure,  finance,  and  politics. 
That  article,  supposed  at  Rrst  by  raany  to  have 

been  written  by  ,  but  recently  sttribaied, 

we  believe,  to  a  persoo  by  the  name  of  Dtxiald 
AI'Leod,  formerly  a  letter  writer  in  %VaBhiDKton, 

UI  coDJnnction  with ,  is  now  known  to  nave 

been  only  the  commencemeal  of  a  liHig  news- 

giper  war,  which  the  privileged  aristocracy  of 
Dgland  have  started  as  a  lottu  veniUntia,  to 
bide  the  weakness  of  Lord  AsliDurton  in  his 

political,  and  of in  bis  liienuysegotiaiioos. 

"  Bui  Ihe  great — the  lolemn  truth  ii  now  re- 
vtaled.  There  is  a  eliqut  oftnutll  frroieri,  Mloch- 
jabbers,  and  literaleuri  in  tki*  country,  aho  art 
swcretly  leagued  aith  the  privileged  aristocracy, 
$iock-}obbers,  and  tileraleurs  of  England,  and 
toho  furnish  these  foreign  foes  with  the  materials 
of  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  reproach,  to 
destroy  the  character  of  this  country  in  all  it»  re- 
lation*, and  through  all  its  popular  elements. 
-It  is  now  perfectly  evident,  that,  in  England,  a 
newspaper  war  against  New  York  and  the  Unit- 
ed Statea  is  declared,  simtlar  to  that  made  azainst 
Paris  and  France  in  the  limes  of  ihe  republic  and 
the  empire.  Thia  war  ia  begun  immediately  en 
the  relUTit  to  England  of  Lord  Athburton  and 
— — 1  both  qftohon  had  either  failed  or  been  out- 
generalitd  in  their  teveral  negotsatioru.    The 


literary,  flaancial,  ud  fwlitic^  sy«ain»  of  Eog- 

laad  are  in  danger,  froBi  ihe  iBflaeitcc,  the  «un- 

Bod  the  esMigy  of  those  io  the  United  Sutes. 


'eaent  ootbreafc  in  all  tbeir  violent 
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But  what  care  we  on  this  side  ol 


We  have  the  prestige  aod  the  apirit  of  the 
age  on  the  side  of  the  United  Slates.  The  aris- 
tocrats, stock-jobbers,  literataurs,  and  Ivokrrs  of 
Europe,  uilA  lAeir  SKret  agattt  here,  will  be 
met  with  an  eoibnsiatm  and  an  energy  that  do- 
tbiog  can  cmqucri  These  very  falsehoods  of 
tmvellets,  reviewers,  nod  uewapaper  writer^ 
vnU  only  make  ua  mend  iMkat  ii  wrvng — tnt/trvwt 
the  unimprmitd—taA  carry  otii  the  ciTilia&iion  el 
the  world." 

The  war  of  opinion  haa  hrokui  oot  with 
iheaettlement  of  political  differences.  This  war 
embraces  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  erery  prio- 

i^dc  in  religion,  society,  and  government.  It  has 
just  now  broken  out.  on  the  part  of  the  Old 
World,  by  a  general  and  savage  attack,  throng 
the  English  and  French  periodical  press,  reviews 
and  newspapers,  on  the  literature,  morals, 
finance,  goverameni,  and  inetitutioos  of  the  New 
World.  We  need  hardly  eomneraie  the  organs 
of  this  attack — the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  ;* 
the  London '  Times.' '  Cbrcoicle,'  and  other  daily 

prints; and  AshburtoD;  all  parties  and  sects 

m  England,  with  the  excepiioa  of  the  popular 
party  [the  Ltndon  'Star!']  unite  in  this  war  <^ 
defainntion  and  execration  against  the  Uuitcd 
States.  .  .  .  But  in  everything  that  is  original, 
racy,  energetic,  and  liberal,  be  it  in  politics,  rdi- 

'□n,  morals,  literature,  or  society,  we  ar«  far 
ifore  the  formal  and  pwst  ai  Eoldier-ridden 
communities  of  France  or  Ea^aad.  Jit  Itme 
we  shall  mend  our  faults,  and  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  nur  inaiiiutiona." 

24.  ".  .  .  .  There  is  every  appearance,  from 
this  and  other  works,  that  a  grand  eonspiracy 
has  been  concerted  by  the  stock-jobbers,  hook- 
jcAbers,  and  goveromeot^ltbera  of  Europe,  to 
depreciate  and  libel,  the  oharaeter  ot  ihs  Ameri- 
can people,  in  all  the  elementH  of  society  and 
govemmenr.  The  crvditof  ihe  general  ^vern- 
roeni  has  just  been  crushed  by  stich  a  combina- 
tion among  ihese  capitalista,  an  the  oatensible 
ground  that  some  of  the  states  repudiate,  or  are 
UDible  to  meet  their  engagements.  AiDcricaa 
liieraiure,  morals,  and  manoein  are  depreciated 
by  n  like  conspiracy  among  iha  penny-a-liners 
and  book-makers.  Arid  there  are  cliques  of 
Uoekheade  in  thu  citt/,  to  recreant  to  every  fret- 
ing  of  self-reipeot  and  patriotism,  at  to  ind  and 
assist  lueha  detestable  movement,  in  order  te  de- 
tlroy  Ihe  infiuenee  of  America  oit  Swr*p*  and 
the  world," 

25.  "  In  ctxwTatnlatiag  tibr  readeia,  patrons, 
advertisers,  and  the  pablic,  on  tht  glorious  ad- 
vent  of  the  birth-day  of  oar  ZiOrd  and  Savtour, 
we  sincerely  asBore  them  of  the  feeliagaof  giati- 
tude  that  we  feel  ftx  the  vntrattnled  support  and 
patronage  eihiiitid  t&wttrdi  the  'Herald^  i'l) 
No  newspaper  bas  passed  through  such  a  fiery 
trial  of  attacis,  abuts,  ItheU,  and  atroeiout  cs- 
lumnies  at  we  haee  experienced." 

26.  "  We  are,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
the  Ngptleo»  of  Me  prtet  in  both  hemitphtrtt. 
The  '  New  Yorlc  Herald  '  ia  unqneBttooBbly  the 
greatest  and  mighuest  inielle«lual  inttiiatitni  of 
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civilized  societr  in  the  preMDt  cenlur]'.    Look  at  |  qnolilions  gire  !  impotent,  eovHrdty,  blut 

the  excitemeat,  ilie  ferrawit,  the  fu*s,  and  the  -     "  .-■  i    .     ™-    ■ 

fury,  whieh  im  existence,  progress,  power,  circu- 

laiioD,  and  iafluRDce,  cause  in  both  tbe  old  and 

the  new  world — ia  Londoa  and  New  York— in 

the  grave  Quarierly  Reviews,  and  in  llie  drwb- 

paper  press  of  both  counlries.     It  ia  a  phenaine- 

□OQ  ia  the  hi«[ary  of  cirilisation.    Duiing  ibe 

last  moDth,  on  tbe  other  eide  of  the  water,  the 

'  London  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  and  the 

Ijoodon  Newspaper  Press  kave  endeavovrtd   lo 

stop  ovT  carter  a)  Ihey  did  NapoltotCi,  by  all 

sorts  of  abuse,  faUebood,  and  a  solitaby  truth 

BBRS  AND  THERE  (I)    On  ihis  sldc  the  water,  we 

hare  announced  our  establishment  for  sale,  then 

withdrew  it.    Then  we  proposed  to  take  the 

benefit  of  the  bankrapt  law :  laea  postponed  that 

solemn  scene  of  wbiiewasbing  till  doomsday. 

And  uiaightway  the  whole  newspaper  press, 


tering,  contemptible  ;  effering  neither  ar* 
gnment  nor  fact  in  defence,  and  not  even 
one  miserable  plea  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment.  Bat  it  has  the  merit  of  nyin^  for 
our  purpose  all  that  remained  to  be  said, 
and  of  Gniahiagf  those  parla  of  the  portrait- 
ure we  bad  found  ouraelres  incompetent  to 
paint,  with  the  tODchea  of  the  only  master 
that  conid  do  them  perfect  justice.  The 
reader  has  but  to  imagine  beaidcs,  a  paper 
nearly  half  filled  every  day  with  details  of 
indecencies,  blaapbemies,  and  filth  (which 
no  respectable  journal  can  do  more  than 
diatantly  allude  to),  and,  with  the  extracts 
given,  he  aeea  the  daily  delight  of — (mode- 
rately computing  three  readers  to  every 
number) — a  hundred  thousand  American 
citizens.  Canwe  exaggerate  auchan  enor- 
mity aa  tbisi  Will  the  Westminater 
Reviewer  persist  in  the  attempt  to  fix 
■nch  a  charge  upon  nst  Does  he  con- 
tinue to  think  there  ia  nothing  mon- 
strous in  the  avowed  conntenance  and  pa- 
tronage of  such  an  organ  by  tbe  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  a  great  republic  1  Will  he  re- 
peat the  outrageous  aiiertion  that  the 
moral  tone  of  this  newspaper  is  not  to  loto 
as  that  of  the  party  papers  of  England  ^ 

To  Ds  it  seems  that  the  absence  of  all  ma- 

ral  setite  in  ever^  part  of  the  writing  of  this 

and  de^Buhers,  I  w^tcbed  man,  is  most  dreadful  to  contein- 

indlers,  the  bankmpis  and  fools '  plate.     We  could  laugh  at  the  imbecility,  at 


e  of  general 
vesceoce  ever  sioce.  They  have  stormed,  and 
fumed.and  raTed,aod  lied,  and  pufied,  and  sworn, 
and  abused  us  in  all  msoaer  of  ways.  Tbia  most 
amusing,  uiost  laughable,  most  absurd,  most 
silly,  most  foolish  excitement  urnon^tAe  eonlem- 

Carji  newtptpm  in  New  York  and  ttatwhere, 
produced  aae  most  aatooading  and  curiona 
result.  Tbe  circulation  qf  the  '  Herald,'  both  ia 
city  and  counii^r,  baa  increaaed  so  much  and  so 
lapidly,  sioce  this  new  war  broke  out  in  LoodoB, 
that  we  have  had  togivea  large addiiioaal order 
to  our  paper  manufacturers!" 

2?.  "  We  art  ntuated  in  l/iit  conwtunity 
souewRAT  t-iKE  8qcr4T£s  was  (n  tbb  citv  of 
Athens.  That  eminent  philosopher  was  perse- 
cnled  and  abuaed  by  tbe  eophi  "  ■■''-- 
thecheais,  the"""'""       "■" "  ' 


of  that  gay  capital — (ill  ibev  gave  him  a  popu- 
larity that  has  surpassed  that  of  all  oihers  ia 
every  age.  Hit  calm,  quut,  virtiutut  lift;  his 
tievated  philotophical  and  correct  ideat  i  hit  di- 
rect epigrammatic  and  larcmtic  wit  and  eoad 
Krue  ■'  vitrt  a  conilant  tyetare  to  thi  sephiiti, 
politiciant,  and  tpeadaton  of  Athent.    Thih  is 

PBXaSELT    OCR   FOSmON     HERB.        We   ABE   TBE 

Socrates  of  New  York.  But  u>t  art  lapported 
it/  a  eommumly  that  will  ENAfiLE  us  TO  bepel 

ALL   ArrEUFTSATeEXSKCOTIOH." 

And  now,  if  the  reader  has  had  pa- 
tience to  travel  through  these  not  in- 
cutioua  specimens  of  the  literature  of 
the  American  daily  newspaper  of  largest 
circulation  in  the  States,  he  will  discover, 
we  venture  to  think,  that  our  Review  of 
October  last  baa  not  been  without  its  Use. 
Tbe  BO  often  promised  reply — the  review 
of  (he  Review-'wherein  tbe  'distinguished 
literary  gentleman'  was  to  set  about  his 
very  needless  proof  that  (his  literature  of 
Atnerioan  ttewspapers  was  tbe  most  origin- 
al (hat  bad  ever  appeared  in  tbe  history  of 
civilisation — which  was  to  make  us  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  we  had  mixed  so  bit- 
terly— which  was  to  he  '  out'  so  *  soon,' 
and  to  be  a  '  screamer' — has  alas  !  never 
come  out  and  never  screamed  at  alL  Tbe 
only  answer  made  has  been  such  as  these 


ignorance,  at  tbe  impudence ;  but  tbe 
otner  consideration  arrests  ui  with  a  feeling 
of  something  awful.  The  hideous  compla- 
cency with  which  he  deacribes  (Extract  17) 
hia  own  organized  system  of  obsCKne  scandal; 
the  fiend-lihe  recklessness  of  his  contempt  for 
all  sacred  things  (25)  ;  and  bis  perftct  confi- 
dence in  the  taste  of  hia  hundred  thousand 
readers,  with  which  he  sets  forth  those  descrip- 
tions of  the  Republic  and  her  Congress  (14 
and  15)  j  are  surely  very  frightful.  To  the 
impudent  personal  bullying  aa  to,  '  Who 
wrote  the  Review,'  we  wilt  only  aay,  that 
next  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  having  it 
attributed  to  the  writer  whoKe  name  we  have 
hitherto  leA  blank  in  this  article  (because  we 
would  not  let  it  stand  beside  the  ribald  abuse 
which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  iD&mous 
I  to  heap  upon  every  mention 
of  it),  we  liave  the  sense  of  a  great  and  not 
unmerited  compliment,  in  that  suggeition  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  name.  He  knows  the  subject 
well,  and  would  have  dot*  it  admirable  just- 
ice. As  a  man  who  has  done  honour  to  bis 
country,  and  is  the  chief  ornament  of  tbe  ' 
young  literature  of  America,  be  has  justly 
come  within  the  constant  hatred  and  contume- 
ly of  that  which  is  ber  unutterable  disgrace. 
But  why  tbe  Socrates  of  New  York!  Why 
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tbe  *  penecation  V  Whf  tbe  sodden  descent 
from  the  lucceuful  tyrant  to  the  philosophic 
viclimi  If  thereaderloolu  more  atteDtively 
>t  SDine  of  the  quoted  passages  (22,  24,  Ice.) 
fae  will  probably  begin  to  discover  the  reason, 
And  we  can  gjive  him  further  assistance.  Be- 
sides these  cliquRi  of  American  blockheads 
who  are  imagined  to  be  in  league  with  ua, 
and  disposed  to  an  effort  for  tbe  '  morement' 
now,  which  should  long  ago  have  "  fatted  all 
tbe  region  kites"  with  this  "  slave's  offal," — 
we  bare  found  that  the  rapid  fall  from  Na- 
poleon to  Socrates  was  not  unmarki^d  by  one 
or  two  damaging  incidents^  heavy  blows  and 
great  disccuragements.  In  the  first  place,  ve 
gather  that  some  notices  have  been  given  of 
actions  Ibr  libel.*  Tfaey  may  foil,  as  the  rest 
bare  done,  by  tbe  cowardice  of  intimidated 
juries }  but  the  attempt,  after  these  recent  ex- 
posures, will  sot  be  without  its  use.  In  the 
next  place  we  have  found  that,  against  this 
nan,  and  his  fellow-labouien  in  papers  al- 
most as  infamous  as  his  own,  a  most  distio- 
KishedmiaislerofNew  York  bas,  within  the 
t  two  months,  levelled  severe  denunciation 
from  his  pulpit.  Dr.  Waiowrighl — preach- 
ingfrom  the  appropriate  text,  'ntilher  btpar- 
taken  t'n  otAtr  men's  nW — has  entered  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  fiirther  toleration 
of  a  Kaudal  which  degrades  America  and  ber 
citizens  in  the  esteem  of  the  civilized  world. 
Most  assuredly  there  is  hope  Id  all  this:  good 
bope,  which  we  welcome  joyfully:   which 
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*  Oae  of  these  actioiu  is  bnraght  bf  s  member  oT 
the  New  Yorh  bar,  vhom  reverses  had  obliged  lo 
seek  the  IicDeflt  of  tbe  recent  Bankrupt  Act.  One 
or  two  puMgesfhimlbe  libel,  though  bQl  additional 
proofs  oflhs  libeller'a  halHtuil  blasphemr,  and  con. 
etani  batted  and  contempt  of  all  saered  tbinjis,  are 

not  nndeserrins  of  recMd.    " baa  stood 

KDon;  the  (bremott  at  the  New  York  bar — a  gentle- 
EMD  aad  «  ChrtMian — •  man  of  bonnor,  iategritf, 
lespeetabilitT,  aad  nndoabled  piety,  and  whatever 
mKf  tie  tbe  final  result  of  his  appKcatioD  for  a  repu- 
diation of  his  debts  in  the  Court  of  Bankroptcy  be- 
low, tKtT»  eanbma io»i>t  OuUmOt  Court  o/Hiavn 
abOHihUpttaiom^  a  rtmitwiaiaf  Mini  will  btlaard, 
and  a  J4mt  of  lUrwU  ciitdkorg*  If  givi*  Jram  mtji 
lieiuMth  tht  gnai  MetTtarn  maj/  kavt  htld  ogauuf 
Aim.  .  .  .  Among  the  asaeU  there  will  be  seen  no 
eontempltble  amy  of  Mreagth.  His  vehedules  are 
ticb  and  stroiq  in  bibles,  ptatm  books,  poudrette, 
and  pews,  ti^ther  with  mnch  leads,  booses,  ftold 
niaes,  and  other  property,  oil  of  which  we  donbt  not 
will  be  vimtil  vitlli  tomptaeency  and  apprcbation  by 
all  hit  mdilOTi,  at  tbiU  Ihoic  in  tht  Court  of  Book- 
rtplcy  htlou,  at  thou  in  At  Court  <f  laa  Ruort 
etoDe.  And  if,  in  the  painfU  trial  through  which 
he  is  now  passing,  hi»  title  to  gold  mines  and  man- 
sions in  this  world  shall  not  prove  clear,  or  even 
vanish  away,  we  hope  and  believe  Ibat  the  time  is 

near  at  hand whatever  the  pon- 

dielte  and  mines  may  be  valned  at,  uc  ban  imry 
Ttaton  te  Mine  f&al  Ibe  ptvn,  ptnlmi,  and  biblt;  an 
tqtuU  M  saJwJioa  (o  DJ!,t66,Tes  STt  is  tlu  carrtnty 
^  KttD  JtnaaUm." 


not  even  (he  grwe  btnleaqu**  of  the  supple- 
mentary denunciations  of  the  '  Courier  and 
Enquirer*  interferes  to  moderate  or  subdue. 

With  what  face  tbe  Graccbt  could  cmn- 
plain  of  sedition,  hus  been  for  a  Dumber  of 
years  a  matter  of  considerable  wcader ;  bat 
how  the  '  Courier'  can  denounce  licxnce,  vul- 
garity, and  libel,  may  beconfesaed  even  alit- 
Ue  more  startling.  And  yet  he  doea  it :  ay, 
and  'in  good  terms,  in  good  set  tenna,  altboogb 
a  -^— .  Listen  lo  the  indignant  accpot^  for, 
apart  from  him  who  gives  them  utterance^ 
they  are  wmth  listening  to,  "If — boocst 
men  and  virtuous  women,  Christian  fatben 
and  mothers,  and  merchants  and  traders  hav- 
ing respect  for  the  misfortunes  of  others — ^yoa 
can  reconcile  it  to  yourselves  to  continue  your 
countenance  to  this  admitted  organ  of  the 
brothels  of  your  city,  with  its  nauseoos  ac- 
couBts  of  tbeir  balls  and  assembtiea,  and  its 
habitual  blasphemy — so  be  it! — But  oo  your 
heeds  be  tbe  consequences  resulting  from  iti 
demoralizing  influence!"  True — ^1  trtie. 
And  this  man  having  vented  his  virtuous  in- 
dignation, bies  him  to  tbe  scene  of  bis  own 
'  nauseous'  triumphs,  and  *  tlemonltzinv  influ- 
ence.' Having  denounced  the  admitted  orgaa 
of  tbe  brothels,  he  betakes  him  to  the  task  ia 
which  be  has  laboured  for  years,  and  hi  which 
he  still  daily  labours,  of  turning  (be  whole 
public  arena  of  political  life  in  his  satire 
country,  into  one  vast  brothel  I 

The  existing  Presideiit  of  America  we  b^ 
liere  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  intention : 
and  that  the  respontibitity  of  tbe  worst  delin- 
quencies which  can  be  charged  upon  him, 
should  in  the  first  instance  &1I  on  those  whose 
rices,  with  bis  own  weakness,  have  compelled 
him  to  unworthy  courses,  we  do  moat  firmly 
hold.  His  position  has  been  moat  paiofuj 
from  the  first:  one  in  which  none  tiat  (be 
strongest  man  could  have  kept  his  dignity  and 
self-respect :  alas  !  then,  for  the  good  inten- 
tions of  a  man  apparently  among  tbe  moat 
weak.  Begin  by  giring  him  credit  for  no 
one  good  purpose,  b^in  by  suspecting  him  of 
every  earthly  rillany  and  dishaoesty,  and  ■( 
is  hard  if  you  do  not  end  in  making  him  te 


■  And  another  barksqne  we  should  DM  ftil  to 
mention :  the  ludicraas  self-laudation  with  which 
(he  man  of  the  ■Herald' anticipates  cominf^ditctedit, 
by  iostmcting  his  foul  correspondents  from  erci; 
part  at  the  Slates  to  describe  the  admiration  ia 
which  his  character  is  held.  "  Toar  Taoity  must  be 
insatiable  indeed,"  says  •ae,  "  if  it  is  not  gratified 
to  loathing  by  the  vast  importance  everywhere  at- 
tached to  yoar  morenientB — what  the  d —  abosid  wa 
do  withonl  Ton  r"  ■■The  confidence," says  another, 
■'  and  the  regard  roanifested  for  the  energy,  honeHf, 
and  talent  with  which  the  '  New  York  Hecald'  is 
:ondueteiI — is  certainly  peculiar  and  nneiamplrd  in 
lewapaper  history.  None  other  thaa  a  Bennell-^ 
Jama  OordM  Bfoittt—coaid  kapt,  ^.  ft.  ^." 


TM4  ^Mtwer  tfth*  Ameriaat  Prua. 
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■ome  exteot,  in  verr  wlMefence,  that  vbicb 
you  luspect  hltn.  Thus  even  hii  deplorable 
coDsectioa  with  the  creaturea  of  the  'New 
Tork  Herald'  hai  ib  mitigBLiog  circumatan- 
cea,  and  tbe  great  weight  of  the  crime  liei  not 
oa  tbe  Fr«iid«it  but  on  the  People.  We 
need  not  bere  tp«sk  fartber  is  to  tbif,  seeing; 
that  we  dwelt  at  tome  length  in  our  former 
article  on  theae  special  pointa  of  tbe  newipa- 
per  inSuence  as  oBecting  tbe  national  charac- 
ter, and  debasing  the  entire  conduct  of  aflain 
of  statp.  But  admitting  all  that  the  moat  aban- 
doned foei  of  '  Captain  Tyler'  could  desire, 
vould  tome  decency  not  be  leil  for  tbe  mere 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate  1  la  there  no  '  de- 
inorvlizing  influence'  in  tbe  habitual  use  of 
sucb  language  as  this,  in  which  the '  Courier* 
notices  one  of  the  cabinet  organs  of  Washing- 
ton,* a  paper  called  the  'Madisonian,'  some- 
Tfbat  mitd  in  its  tone :  indeed,  as  will  be  ob- 
serred,  only  too  mild  for  the  taste  of  the 
•  Courier.' 

"  Mr.  Tjlei  and  bis  eabioel  emplojr  a  paper 
which  is  an  niter  disgrace  to  tbe  codDtry,  »ai 
*Boiiid  be  a  disgrace  to  iia  chief  magisuare,  ■/ 
tial  uwre  predieaUt  c/mucK  a  man,  it  vionid 
lower  John  Tvler  in  (he  etiimatioo  of  ererf  de- 
cent citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  thai  ittdivid- 
Mol  (cere  not  already  al  the  bottom.  As  an  expo- 
nent of  the  iDleilect,  the  feelings,  and  the  puUic 
character  of  the  preseoi  President,  we  do  not  un- 
dertake to  proDouDce  ibis  '  Madisoaian'  much 
oat  of  the  way :  btil  judged  by  aay  other  stand- 
ard, or  tried  bf  any  other  test,  thai  siapid  c^cial 
is  asobjeciof  natiooal  humiliatioo.  Wovld  that 
it  loere  at  grou  ai  the  '  Gloi«'  in  itt  ruffiaititm '. 
WotUd  that  it  had  any  Uamina  or  vigour  oftai- 

tnt  of  any  tart One  curse  (Tyler)  at  B  lime 

is  eoough,  eren  for  ow  sins." 

Oh  moral  '  Courier*  t  indignant  assailer  of 
the  language  of  vice.  But  this  is  little.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  amongst  ourselves 


*  Another  ■  Tyler  paper*  we  find  ttms  character- 
istically referred  to  in  one  of  tbe  opposition.  "The 
proprietors  of  the  newly-calablished  Tyler  newspa- 
per in  Fhiladelphia — tbe  ■  ETeoing  Express' — hat* 
icra  ua/brinnufi  tn  Imtintu  i  having  been  arrttttd 
/orfoTStry,  and  one  of  Ihem  sent  to  gaol — being  un- 
able to  get  the  2,000  dollars  hail  which  was  demand- 
ed." Then,  some  days  later,  we  have  (he  palliation 
by  the  Tep»Dtaiit  nnil  rerormed  editor  of  this  nolueky 
newspaper,  oT  his  experiences  or  tbe  party  with 
which  be  had  been  so  lately  connected.  And  inch 
aie  the  almost  daily  reretaiions  of  this  atrocious 
press  1  "  OOT  recent  accidaUal  aiioeiatioa  (1)  with 
the  Tyler  aJniinistnilion  as  editor  of  the  '  Erening 
Express'  has  enabled  as  thoroujthly  to  nnderstand 
and  appreciate  the  fwmJiar  principlM  of  that  branch 
of  Federalism,  known  as  the  CoapoaAL's  Goaxu 
(the  President's  Cabinet  0,  and  to  salisiy  onr  own 
mind  that  a  more  wicked,  cohbctt,  and  SAiroim- 
1.IEK  SET  or  icDimDBiu,  neTCT  before  leagncd  to- 
gether la  this  republietn  eonntiT,  as  a  poliUcal  par- 
Xf,  eliqne,  eabal,  oi  (hetlMt," 


lately  of  inducements  to  asaorintition,  M 
what  can  an  indtteemtnt  to  tuieidt  bt  mtant 
for  ?  It  would  be  a  nice  question  for  tbe 
casuists.  "  Suicide,"  remarked  the  'Courier* 
on  the  20th  of  December  last,  ''is  agreed  on 
bU  bands  to  be  a  horrible  crime,  but  if  Mr. 
John  Tyler  ikould  be  Irfi  to  commit  so  shock- 
ing aa  act,  t'r  wovlfi  bt  tatitr  to  look  up  xx- 
TEMTATIK&  ciRC0XsTA.\CE3,  than  in  any  case, 
ancient  or  modem,  within  our  knowledge  1" 
And  what  is  tbe  efiect  of  all  Ibia— wait- 
ing that  final  and  terrible  effect  which,  if 
waited  for,  will  come — but  to  make  the  paa- 
sioD  for  'strcrag  writing*  so  universal,  that  de- 
cency is  rejected  as  mere  spirit  less  stufi*.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  even  to  that  able  and 
respectable  paper,  the  '  Aroeiican'  (which  we 
cannot  too  often  place,  with  the  '  Washing- 
ton Intelligencer,  the  'Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser,'  and  tbe  '  New  York  Evening  Post,* 
apart  from  their  disreputable  contemporaries), 
and  observe  the  terms  in  wbicb  the  head  of 
tbe  Republic  of  America  is  spoken  of  there. 
It  refers  to  a  '  mock  veto  message'  addressed 
to  Congress.  "  It  was  recnved,"  saya  th* 
'  American,'  "  with  unanitnoua  contempt. 
The  poor  creature  can  hardly  gtt  himself  the 
honour  of  a  loud  laugh  from  the  houat  now. 
He  has  settled  into  a  nipeless  and  helpless 
guitlude  of  infamy,  from  which  nothing  will 
disturb  him  till  1845.  Nobody  cares  what 
be  says  or  does  or  thioka.  He  can  do  lu  no 
hurt,  and  he  can  do  the  locofocos  no  good. 
No  gentleman  in  Congreea  calls  on  him ;  and 
he  ia  left  to  the  companimship  of  tbe  very 
scBvengera  of  a  licentious  press.  He  is  alrea- 
dy a  wholesome  example  to  all  traitora  and 
ingratei. . . .  Dttfistd,  abuttd,  derided,  and 
almost  spit  upon,  by  those  for  whose  unnsean- 
mg  promises  and  deceitful  tmilei  he  renoun- 
ce good  faith  and  truth;  abhorred  by  tht 
good  for  his  dishonesty,  and  icorned  by  the 
bad  for  his  folly  /  a  mart  pitiable  instance  of 
self-punished  crime  was  never  seen  by  an  as- 
tonished world.  His  present  elevation  is  a 
mere  pillory  to  him.  But  we  will  pelt  him 
no  more  ;  for  that  part  of  the  sentence  has  ex- 
hausted  itself.  A  more  signal  retribution  than 
we  now  wituen  in  him,  the  most  ferocioua 
and  unforgiving  vengeance  could  uot  ask>" 
Can — we  are  obliged  to  ask,  when  we  read 
ibis  language  from  a  quarter  we  miut  respect 
— can  even  such  forms  of  government  as 
Washington  and  his  great  aseociates  eslablisb- 
ed,  be  expected  long  to  outlive  this  recklesi 
system  of  party  warfare  1 

One  word  before  we  quit  these  papers  on 
what  the  reader  may  have  seen  boasted  in 
some  of  our  extracts  as  the  'outgeneraling' 
of  Lord  Ashburton.  We  feel  bwnd  to  say 
that  this  was  anything  but  tba  ton*  of  tu 
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majofity  of  tin  AneitcM  i>*|ien,  wrtil  the 
publicmtioD,  in  the  '  Courier  aad  Enquirer,' 
ol  whal  was  calkd  ttw  "  prival«  hUtory  of 
the  Axbbiirlan  Treaty."  It  wucontainiKJ  i' 
a  letter  of  rKinanBirance  from  a  friead  of  Mi 
Webtt^'s,  igainrt  the  coaliuued  &buse  of 
tbat  si«te*man,  and  it  certainly  succeeded  in 
turning  aiide  wimtb.  Whether  or  not  on 
reasonable  grounds,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 
Our  preaent  businen  ia  not  to  meddle  with 
red-lined  nwps,  or  smart  d<»iigt,  and  we 
aimply  give  the  so-ceJled  private  hintory  as  a 
matter  of  some  prew^ot  iutereat,  which  oc- 
curred to  u*  as  we  went  through  the  painful 
and  repulsire  drudgery  of  traoscribing  speci- 
tneu  of  American  Newipaper  Literature  for 
tb«  purpoaeaof  thia  review. 

"  When  Lord  Athburtoo  arrived  in  Waehing- 
tOD,  he  look  an  early  day  to  opea  the  subjecl  of 
bia  mission ;  and  wiih  (he  frankness  which 
marked  hia  whole  course  ihroughout  ihe  nego- 
liaiioa,  be  adrised  Mr.  Webster  ihat  ihe  aature 
of  his  msiruciioDB  forbad  his  yielding  any  portion 
<rf  the  disputed  territory  north  of  Ihe  line  of 
Bishlaads,  claimed  by  the  Briiiab  gorernment 
to  be  the  true  boundary.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
sented the  queslioD  in  a  very  serious  light ;  aod 
Mr.  Webster  very  pronipily  iarotmed  nis  lord- 
ship (hat  he  roust  either  rtetde  from  hti  demand 
or  terminate  hii  mitsion.  As  his  instructions 
were  peremptory,  he  was  about  to  dose  his  mis- 
sion of  peace,  and  war  between  the  two  coun- 
trie*  appeared  inevitable ;  when  Mr.  Webster 
persuaded  him  to  enter  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  whole  question,  wiib  a  view  to  make 
himself  acquaioicd  with  its  real  roeriis.  This 
he  did  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Webster's  urgent 
solicitations;  and  tuch  imi  the  characler  of  Mr. 
Wetiler't  repreuTilalien  of  Ihe  facU — lo  per- 
fttily  timple  did  he  render  this  intricate  tubfeel 
byiringing  lo  bear  upon  it  the  force  oj  hii 
imgily  intellect,  that  Lord  AiAiurfan  acknoui- 
leased  kit  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  the  claim 
of  his  government  to  Ihe  extent  insisted  upon, 
and  actually  agreed  to  remaia  at  VVasbiuglon 
umi!  he-  could  receive  additional  instructions 
from  his  government,  instead  of  promptly  closing 
his  mission,  as  he  was  authorised  (o  do  1  A  delay 
of  six  weeksfullowed,  during  which  time  nothing 
was  beard  in  relation  to  this  negotiation ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the  aoiioualy  looked 
for  insiiuciiuos  arrived,  and  the  Irtaty  itas  ac- 
tually  made  according  to  the  line  of  boundary 
fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Webster  after  Lord  Aa^iitir- 
fon't  mtssien  under  his  first  trutrveliens  had 
viriualltf  closed.  It  is  the  f^cref  history  of  thai 
segotiatioa  tehich  can  alone  do  justice  to  t%e 
Secretary  of  Stale." 

As  for  the  other  British  negotiator,  who  is 
■aid  to  have  been  '  out-general  led,'  we  sus- 

Jiect  that  tome  mistake  may  possibly  before 
ong  be  discovered  in  that  quarter,  too,  and 
that  they  may  not  have  won  who  have  lauded 
tire  most,  Mr.  Dickens  ^to  whom  many 
allusiona  have  been  made  la  thece  pages), 


ifa. 


hKving  written  a   pofectly    hooeat  book,* 
must  be  piMuroed  to  have, prepared  himrlf 


has  been  directed  ligce  ihis  mi 
written  to  an  iudignanl  dixctaima  bf  Mr.  O'ConncU 
of  a  forged  letter  with  bis  lignMnre  that  had  ■  fnwt 
tbc  roaiiil'  of  the  Ameiicaa  presi.  These  practicft 
are  oT  such  every-day  occurcence,  tbat  thoae:h  sriv- 
tal  are  marked  in  the  notes  vre  had  takta  for  ow 
review,  we  fonnd  no  opportunity  or  special  txct. 
sion  to  refer  to  them.  Indeed  the  abuse  of  Mr. 
Kckeas  has  arrived  at  aueh  an  nltra- horrible  aad 
hyperbolical  pitch  of  atrocit]',  as  to  rendei  induna. 
lion  needless,  and  be  matter  of  simple  laughter. 
We  hardly  open  a  paper  fran)  Ihe  State*,  half  of 
which  is  not  devoted  lo  Ttprinli  of  hit  uv-ifngi,  titi 
Kome  portJMt  of  the  other  half  lo  libels  on  himseiC 
We  do  uot  know  ttie  euct  forgeif  to  which  Hi. 
O'Connell  alludes,  but  we  find  among  our  memo- 
randa the  foUowmg,  taken  from  the  'New  Tok 
Herald.' 

"An  eastern  paper  contains  an  eltnct  of  a  letttr 
written  by  Daniel  O'Coanetl  to  a  eorreipondeat  in 
this  cDUnlry,— 'Thank  God  Dickens ia  not  an  Iriib- 
man — he  is  uf  the  texture  of  a  Saxon  ftlottoa — mi 
the  more  yon  Gil  him  and  staff  him  with  the  food 
thini^  of  Ihis  life,  the  more  overbearing  and  na- 
graleful  you  make  him.  The  more  kindness  yon 
extend,  and  the  more  praise  you  bestow  upon  • 
gormandizer  of  this  order,  the  more  aiistocratic  and 
turbulent  notions  you  drive  into  his  pmpty  and  syco- 
phantic noddle  ....  Daniel  O'ComrixL.'  'nil 
is  capital-^aad  is  a  pretty  fair  aeeonnt  of  Ihe  cele- 
braled  Bat." 

II  may  have  been  this,  or  il  may  have  been  some 
other — for  Mr.  O'Connelt,  as  a  great  fhvonrite  witk 
the  '  patriots'  from  Ihe  fact  of  himself  and  hia  great 
Irish  canse  being  supposed  lo  be  thoras  io  the  side 
of  England,  is  subject  to  have  bis  aathoriiy  daily 
forged — on  wbich  remark  is  made  the  foUawini;  ei- 
traels  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
'Pilot.' 

"  I  saw  with  great  surprise,  in  the  last  '  Pilot,'  a 
paragraph  which  yon  eertainly  took  from  some  other 
newipaper,  headed  ■  O'Connell  and  Dickens,'  and 
parporting  to  be  a  quotation  from  an  alleged  letter 
of  mine  lo  the  editor  or  a  Maryland  newspaper, 
published  at  Baltimore,  and  called  tbe  *  Hibeniian 
AdTocate.'  The  thing  is,  i>om  banning  to  cod,  • 
gross  lie.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  tbat  newipaper; 
nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  editor* 
of  American  papers.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  with 
great  contempt,  but  without  much  snrptite,  in  seve- 
tal  American  newspapers,  letters  deliberat*jy  pnb- 
lished  nnder  my  signnlnrc,  given  to  Ihe  Anicrican 
pnblie  as  genuine  documents — all,  of  coarse,  being 
forgeries,  but  published  by  the  editors  as  if  per- 
fectly genuine.  This  is  a  species  of  outr&geoas 
rascality  which  has  been  seldom  attempted  in  this 
country,  and  seems  reserved  for  the  vileness  or  a 
great  portion  of  Ihe  newspaper  press  in  Ibe  United 

States Perhaps  it  is  right  ihiil  I  should  add, 

thai  Tew  people  admire  more  the  writings  of  Dickens, 
or  read  them  with  b  deeper  interest  than  I  do.  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  his  '  American  Notes.' 
They  give  me,  I  think,  a  clearer  idea  of  every-day 
life  in  America  than  I  ever  entertained  before  j  and 
his  chapter  containing  Ihe  advertiseneDtsrespecliag 
negro  slavery,  is  more  calculated  to  augment  Ibe 
Gied  detestation  of  slavery  than  the  most  brilliant 
declamation,  or  Ihe  moti  splendid  eloquence.  That 
chapter  shows  out  the  hideoas  featores  of  tbe  syslein 
for  belter  than  any  dissertation  on  its  evits  could 
possibly  produce  them — odiooa  aad  disgasUhg  to  the 
public  eye." 
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for  its  reception  with  mea  of  dlopinioiM  and 
parties.  Bot  anch  >  man  cm  afiord  to  '  go 
oa  fearlen,'  knowing  the  ludience  ha  will 
■ddrea  at  )a>t ;  and  we  make  a  grava  emr, 
if  his  book  is  not  found  in  the  king  run  to 
have  hit  th«  hatdeit  tboae  evilt  of  the  Aroe- 
ricaa  character  which  ciy  loudly  for  instant 
counteraction,  and  with  the  moat  exquisite 
feeling  and  ikill  to  have  developed  thoae 
germs  of  good,  in  which,  rightly  and  gene- 
rously cultivated,  the  enduring  safely  of 
America  and  American  inttitutiona  will  alone 
at  last  be  found.  In  two  French  works  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  (and  to  which  we 
regret  that  we  have  only  left  ourselves  room 
for  very  slight  allusion),  we  have  been  struck 
with  the  unconscious  support  which  ia  given 
in  almost  every  page  of  one  of  them,  to  ihe 
sound  and  impart!^  observation  of  Mr.  Dick- 
eiks,  and  with  the  excellent  means  of  judg- 
ment supplied  by  the  other,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  bis  style  snd  manner  of  recording 
those  irapresnons  would  affect  an  intelligent, 
and  perfectly  impartial  mind.  M.  Pbilarete 
Chaslea  (whom  we  are  also  happy  to  claim 
as  an  assenting  party  to  our  views  on  the 
Americao  press),  gives  it  as  bit  opinion,  that 
after  exsminiug  carefully  the  late  books  of 
travels  in  the  United  States,  he  has  found  the 
most  recent  of  them — though  neither  piquing 
itself  on  philosophy  nor  profundity,  though 
neither  ilI.humouT«d  nor  presuming — by  far 
the  most  gay,  the  most  spirited,  the  most 
effective  and  complete,  in  its  delineation  of 
American  life  and  character.  He  quotes,  in 
a  capital  translation,  some  of  the  comic 
sketches  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  remarks  of 
them  that  no  doubt  they  may  be  charged  as 
dealing  with  petty  and  losigniGcant  detail, 
but  that  this  very  detail  it  is  which  reveals 
the  peculiarities  of  such  a  people.  "It  is 
by  those  familiar  and  minute  facts,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  thai  you  arrive  at  the  true  under- 
standiug  of  a  nation,  as  yet  too  young  and 
already  too  powerful,  too  informed  and  yet 
loo  advanced,  to  have  escaped  the  suscepti- 
bilities, the  weaknesses,  the  boUyiDgs,  the 
'niaiseries  des  parvenus.'  I  prefer  these 
fetches,  for  my  own  part,"  he  adds,  "  to 
learned  dissertations."  And  this  preference, 
we  may  safely  predict,  will  be  ona  day  pretty 
general. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  course  of 
our  present  remarks,  that  we  are  not  without 
some  expectation,  fairly  grounded,  of  a  possi- 
ble and  early  revolt  of  the  educated  classes 
of  America  against  the  odious  tyranny  which 
we  have  thus  done  our  best  to  expose.  We 
bavs  noted  what  we  are  fain  to  believe  plun 
symptoms  at  its  having  already  begun.    Id 


Aat  OMB  we  riudl  not  be  SMljr  tmfkai  to 
return  to  t  subject  which  it  is  on  every  ac- 
count moat  decorous  to  leave  in  tbe  hands  of 
ibose  whose  welfare  it  moat  nearly  concenis, 
and  which  we  only  in  tbe  first  iustanee  ap- 
proached with  deep  and  unaffected  reluctance. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  begin  tbe  strife  by 
undervaluing  the  power  of  the  antwonist. 
We  never  knew  good  result  from  a  feeling 
of  that  kind.  The  first  element  of  success  in 
every  such  struggle  it  to  grapple  at  once  with 
the  whole  extent  of  evil :  not  to  look  at  it 
with  the  reservation  of  your  own  delicaciea 
and  doubts,  and  perhaps  limited  field  of  ex- 
perience, but  fully,  unreservedly,  and  with 
that  broad — if  you  will,  that  vulgar — gaze, 
which  shall  take  in  every  possible  interest 
comprehended  or  concerned.  Some  such 
mistake  as  this,  we  think,  is  the  mistake  of 
eloquent,  manly,  thMightfiil,  and  most 
acute  writer,  In  tbe  last  number  of  that  ex- 
cellent periodical,  the  '  North  American  Re- 
view.' He  thinks  that  the  profligate  papers, 
'  numerous  as  they  are,  and  widely  as  their 
circulation  ranges,'  may  'open  their  foul 
mouths  in  fiill  cry  upon  a  man  of  character, 
year  after  year,  and  tbrongfa  every  slate  in 
the  Union,'  but  'can  harm  him  no  more  than 
the  idle  wind.  They  ors  rtad,  daipised,  and 
the  next  day  utterly  f(»^ten.'  We  do  not 
know  all  tMt  may  lutk  in  Ibat  expretrion — a 
man  of  chamaer — but  we  doknow  that  there 
has  not  been  a  public  man  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  American  slate,  since  tbe  death 
of  Washington,  whose  means  of  usefulnesa 
have  not  been  impaired  by  these  inftinoui 
'ilants.  But  we  discussed  this  folly  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  will  only  put  it  to  this 
honest  writer  now,  whether  on  greater  reflec- 
tion he  would  feel  as  sure,  supposing  these 
prints  to  be  'despised,'  that  they  would  still 
continue  to  be  'read.'  Of  him,  and  crf'otbeti 
the  same  cultivated  mind  and  loAy  pur- 
pose, we  would  earnestly  implore  to  look 
abroad  from  the' small  and  select  community 
in  which  they  life,  and  understand,  without 
further  compromise,  or  hindrances  self-im- 
posed, tbe  roischieA  of  this  wide-iptead  pea- 
tileoce.  We  believe  that,  by  forming  a  ral- 
lying point  for  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous 
in  Ainerica,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
stay  the  plague.  Nor  are  we  without  the 
confident  hope  of  having,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  record  some  gallant  and  successful  tffon 
towards  that  great  end. 

At  any  rate,  when  we  meet  lbs  Americana 
next,  it  will  be  with  aome  ^leasanter  tfaiagi 
to  say  of  them.  It  is  our  intention  to  ez» 
mine  the  more  geneial  characteristics  of  the 
original  works  they  have  put  fcntb  within  tbe 
last  few  year^  u  their  ctaim  to  the  com* 
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finrwit  ti  •  littnAin  of  their  om. 
On  fomwr  ronuk  on  tha  Milfect  !■■  b«M 
grettljr  tuiMukleabwd,  if  not  grratly  humb- 
praetited.  Wbea  we  douUed  if  the  foun- 
daticiit  hei]  yet  been  ]wA  ol  b  natioiul  lite- 


o  inplf  uiytluBg 
Mdr  lU^Bt,  u  thet  natma  of  Ame- 
rica, nnce  tbe  ntaUithntttit  of  tbeir  Republic, 
hna  not  written  m 
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Bm—  n  Ckgant.    fi.  JoaitMj  thraOBk  Him- 
guj).    Voo  J.  a.  UUL.    BnMdea  and  Leip- 


Taxn  two  pleasant  volames  (bnn  a  lequel  to 
Ibe '  Hnadred  iaja  in  Aoatna,'  of  which  a  more 
tfatailwl  amcnnt  n  siren  m  anodiet  part  of  onr 
mKBt  nnmber.  "nie  tour  tfaroo^  Hongarr, 
fike  that  tlirougli  Atutiia,  u  udnaiTelr  a  pe^ 
aooal  nairaliTe,  withoni  an;  of  ilioee  iutracure 
diapiers  which  gave  to  gieat  a  value  to  the 
anlbor'a  works  on  Runia,  and  in  which  he  so 
well  preaented  to  his  readers,  at  odch,  ihe  result 
of  hie  general  observations,  while  he  coDTeyed, 
irnqneotlf  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  the  most 
nnd  metura  of  the  coontir  and  ils  inhabitants. 
Still  the  same  lively  and  amusbg  tcme,  which 
has  disiinguished  all  M.  Kohl's  works  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  pervades  the  ToiumesofHungarv;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  coaairy  is  ooe  less  Known 
than  Anatria,  the  antbor  enters  more  into  minute 
details,  appears  to  be  more  st  home  himself,  sod 
■rovidea  Setter  eeteriaiDmcnt  for  his  guests. 
Hunga^  has  now,  thanks  to  stenmboais  and 
nilioa^,  become  easy  of  access,  and  U.  Kohl's 
account  will  be  sure  to  increase  the  number  of 
nsitois ;  but  people  must  carry  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  somelao^sge  beside  their  own,  or 
Aey  must  not  be  surprised,  like  some  of  the  tour- 
ists H.  Kohl  makes  free  to  laugh  at,  ifihey  de- 
nve  neither  mnch  inlbtniation  nor  much  amuse- 
ment from  their  excursions. 


to  have  epeni  some  days  most  agreesbiy  id  tbe 
castle  of  a  Hungarisn  noble,  from  whom,  pre- 
viottsly  U  leaving  the  capital,  he  had  received 
the  oeceaeary  recommendation  to  the  iniendinU 
afthebaraualseat. 

■While  I  remained  here,  I  migbt  have  fancied 
nyself  Ihe  owner  imthei  than  the  gnest  of  this  noble 
BMuion.  There  are  manr  peo^e  who  talk  of  the 
charms  of  soUtude.  Now  I  think  the  hermitage  of 
wMeh  1  fband  myself  thns  suddenly  poiseued, 


And  certainly  the  account  of  his  stately  sedn- 
sion  smoog  the  iomptuoos  apanmenta,  msgpi- 
fleent  pieture  galleries,  and  extensive  libwies 
of  hia  absent  faMt,  are  well  calenlated  to  awakea 
strsnge  eoveimgs  to  tboae  who  sit  oiaoooeed  ia 
city-bred  spologies  tor  rooms.  -  Yet  wilk  all  ils 
appurtenances,  the  glitieriog  hennitage  most 
soon  have  cloyed,  and  M.  E^hl  most  nave  be- 
come couKious  that  the  demon  enntu  was  ad- 
vaocing  to  attack  him  in  his  fasmess,  when  be 
could  essien  the  fotlowmg  motive  for  seleetiin 
of  a  breakfast: 

"  I  was  Bskcd  on  the  following  moniing  wlal  I 
would  have  for  breakfast,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  (U 
a  l',inglaUt.  I  chose  the  last-named,  because  It 
brings  with  it  a  nomber  of  little  oecniMtienB  thai 
sra  parlicaJariT  welcMne  to  a  solitary  berinU,  sack 
as  breaking  the  shells  of  Us  eggs,  losmeJr  apoo- 
ing  out  theii  conlents,  spreading  batter  npoo  bis 
slices  of  roasted  bread,  aiul  earefoUr  picking  nplht 
cmnbs  that  happen  to  be  scattered  abont  dnriag 
the  opetaiion.'' 

From  (he  hermitage  our  author  had  but  a 
short  disiaoce  to  so  before  he  reached  the  cele- 
brated CsBile  of  Esterhaz,  ihe  seat  of  the 
wealthy  family  whose  possessions  reach  froai 
Neusiedler  to  the  Flatten  Lake,  and  form  probf 
biy  the  lai^eet  private  estate  in  the  world.  The 
railroad  from  Vienna  to  Raab  has  made  the 
prince's  chateau  so  easy  of  access,  that  we  ai« 
not  surprised  to  hear  thai  a  crowd  of  si^ht-seers 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  their 
eyes  on  the  splendour  of  a  mansion  oa  the  erec- 
tion of  which  millions  were  expended,  but  which 
has  of  late  years  been  abandooed  by  its  princely 
owners,  for  other  and  more  tavonrably  sitoaied 
palaces.  The  gulden  days  for  the  eaade  of  £» 
teitaz  were  in  the  reigu  of  ICuia  TberaM.  Tbe 
castle  was  then  distituhiishad  ftc  (iim  as  aplsB- 
didasthoseof  Venai&MiindarLfliiia&lV.  At 
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pieaent  i  t  u  ihe  aUef  rwideoae  <tf  the  EMertMsr 
mmilr,  when  the  uate  thej  hold  might  fiat 
many  a  aorereigD  prince  to  iho  bluab-  At  Eisen- 
Btadt  too,  th«  capital  of  the  prince'i  dominiono, 
IB  ^bat  ii  eallM  the  eaatml  admkiiBEniiion  of 
the  estates,  which  oeeaprnorasi^aiBeuit portion 
of  Weaieni  HnngaTy.  The  enure  adnumsln- 
lion  is  onder  the  direetioo  of  a  preadent,  ■  kind 
of  prime  miiuBleroD  a  sEoall  scale,  who  ti  assial- 
ed  l>y  faat  counsellors.  The  eslalei  sie  then 
divided  iolo  five  diTifiioDs,  aod  at  tbe  head  of 
each  is  a  prefect,  who  hu  often  to  moke  a 
two  days'  joumey  when  he  wants  to  travel 
ffom  ooe  point  to  another  in  the  tenitoiy  coo- 
fided  to  his  cars;  Under  these  prefects,  agaiD, 
are  tbe  directai,  eaoh  of  whom  has  the  man- 
a^emmt  of  what  is  cooaideMd  a  separate  estate, 
with  its  little  armr  <^  stewards,  collectors,  be. 
Some  of  these  separate  estates  contain  as  many 
aa  twenty  or  thirty  Tillages,  bol  on  an  average 
seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten. 

It  is  difficQlt  to  cooceive  what  could  origiDall; 
have  induced  the  Esterhazy  family  to  seKct  so 
detestable  a  site  for  a  castle,  as  is  that  of  Bsier- 
haz.  It  is  situated  on  the  nuugin  of  a  hideous 
marsh  ;  which  is  totally  iuaccessible,  except  in 
frosty  weather,  or  in  summers  more  thiau  usually 
dry  i  and  the  exbalatioas  of  which  cannot  but 
be  highly  deleterious,  as  is  shown  by  the  pres- 
eoce  of  a  great  number  of  cretins  snd  cripples 
of  every  kind,  in  all  the  riUages  bordering  on 
this  great  swamp,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Hansag. 

At  Raah  our  author  embarked  in  a  steamboat, 
and  went  down  the  Danube  m  Orsova.  These 
steamboats  on  the  river  seem  to  offer  irresistible 
attractions  to  Irarellers,  uf  whom  few 
into  the  interior  of  the  country— where  bad 
roads,  worse  ians,  and  a  certain  throat-culling 
mooomaoia  which  is  supposed  to  prevail  amoog 
some  of  the  population,  nave  loog  bad  the  effect 
of  deterring  louiists  from  solitary  rambles.  '" 
have  an  amusing  account  of  the  places  along  the 
rivet;  and  a  very  lively  descriptioa  of  the  author's 
visit  to  a  Turkish  pocbn,  whither  he  was  accon- 
panied  hv  a  whcde  posae  of  health  officers,  to 
see  thai  he  did  not  come  into  that  immediate 
contact  with  the  unbelievers,  which  would  have 
subjected  him  to  a  qnarantioe  of  some  weeks, 
on  nis  retum  into  the  dominions  of  his  Austrian 
M^esiy.  Several  higbljr  entertaining  chaplen 
are  devoted  lo  a  descnplion  of  that  singular  por- 
lioQ  of  the  emperor's  territory  known  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Military  frontier ;  a  oairon 
strip  of  land,  which  separates  the  Austrian  em- 
pire from  Turkey ;  but  which  ia  likely  to  lose 
much  of  its  iinportance  in  proportion  as  those 
provinces  of  Turkey  that  border  on  Ansirja, 
assume  more  and  more  a  chamcter  of  indepen- 
dence, and  dmw  closer  those  bonds,  by  wnich 
they  are  beginning  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  great  republic  of  cirilized  Europe. 

From  Orsova  our  traveller  relumed  to  Vienna, 
tfaraugh  the  interior  of  Hungary,  visiting  the 
'  celehiated  baths  of  Mebadia,  traversing  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Baanai,  end  snendiag  a  short 
liiue  with  some  Qerman  and  Walachun  colo- 
nists, of  whose  way  of  li&  he  does  n 

OS  amtuiiig  descripdons.      Upon  the 
Tnagaiy  is  worthy  <tf  taking 


itajtlaeebrthvitdccf  I 
a  similar  ehataMer. 


1.  L»  CiitMU  del  Pj/rinit*. — 2.   AfoMea  i* 

Campagn*  i  Vendre.     Far  Fskdebic  Boulik. 
Paris.     1843. 

Thb  Brai  of  these  tales  addresses  itself  to  a  dasa 
of  readers,  whose  tastes  may  be  presumed  to 
differ  widely  from  those  who  will  be  pleased 
with  the  second.  Those  who  read  fbi  the  grati- 
ficatica  of  that  son  of  excitement,  which,  over- 
looking nice  observation  of  character  and  n 


ners,  or  the  display  of  passion,  finds  its  source 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  plot  of  an  entangled  story, 
vrill  be  gratified  lo  their  hearts' craitent  with  'Le 


whde,  the  u 
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Chfttean  des  Pyrenees.'  They  will  have  to  fol- 
low a  ceiiaiD  nince  Fuziano,  who  changes  bis 
cosiimie  as  rapidly  and  as  often  as  the  once  eel- 
ebraled  Monsieur  Alexandre.  He  is  a  corsair, 
monk,  sorcerer,  muleteer,  fcc,  &&,  alternately ; 
now  he  is  disturbing  the  peace  of  families,  and, 
anoD,  receiving  the  dying  confession  of  the  pri- 
oress  of  a  convent,  by  virtue  of  an  authority  from 
the  pope.  He  is  in  faei  a  son  of  walking  di^ 
solving  view.  By  his  means  an  avariciona  law^ 
yet,  whose  wife  he  has  diskoooured,  ia  shot  up 
— .  madhouse.  Then  the  prince,  whose  crimes 
punished  by  disappobtment  in  an  unworthy 
.,  visits  his  victim,  the  lawyer,  and  is  by  him 
stabbed  with  a  knife.  The  end  of  the  lawyer's 
wife  is  not  less  hia.1.  She  has  retired  lo  the 
lonely  convent  of  St.  Benoit  in  the  Pyreoeet, 
whose  beautiful  situation  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  prisiHi-like  nakedness  of  its  walls.  But 
thirty  vears'  penance  and  seclusion  have  not  pat- 
red  uer  a  peaceful  deathbed,  for  she  regrets 
having  sacrinced  the  world,  without  finding  tran- 
quillity, nor  can  she  at  the  last  moment  exdnds 


have,  too,  the  history  of  another  unhappy  fe 
male,  who,  niher  than  betray  her  own  shame, 
and  the  interests  of  a  daughter,  hides  herself  in 
savage  retirement,  and  being  then  dis- 
covered  bf  the  same  daughter,  fitlls  dead  from 
disappoiDimeni  at  the  fmitlessness  of  GAeea 
years  dull  wretchedness.  We  know  not  if  all 
this  be  intended  to  operate  as  a  moral  example  i 
but,  as  we  have  indicated  the  class  which  eu 
alone  Sod  pleasure  in  a  romance  of  this  kind — 
being  made  up  of  incidents  which  eroas  each 
other  withoutconnection.and  which  do  not  delay 
pursuit  by  unnecessary  display  of  sentiment,  or 
portraiture  of  character — we  think  we  have 
dropped  sufficient  hints  to  stimulste  ifae  curiosity 
(^  such  readers.  They  do  not,  happily  for  us, 
reqnire  any  more  at  our  hands. 

Turn  now  to  the  Maiton  de  Campa^;ne  a  Kmk 
dre.  It  is  a  light  and  pleasantly  written  baga- 
telle, reading  like  a  smart  vaudeville  turned  into 

tale.    Yet,  impretending  as  it  is  in  form,  it 


ezpwtod  sppwranc^  and  bKUW  th«gr  lead  « 
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tit*  impwioH  tbit  the  taahor  wrote  in  a  happy 
mood.  ,Tlu>l  while  gaj,  be  whb  disptned  lo  cea- 
demns;  that  while  disposed  10  laugh,  he  had  an 
honest  heart  opeo  for  poor  humsD  oaiure. 

MoQsiear  Mooot,  a  retired  lamp-seller,  is  a 
martyr  10  the  march  of  inlellect.  The  public, 
ever  disposed  to  follow  new  lishts,  and  aeapise 
the  old  tanpa,  have  abandoned  him  fur  Carcel. 
He  had  saved  eooDgb,  however,  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  a  handsome  little  box  at  Sceaiiz, 
where  he  takes,  to  housekeep  for  him,  an  orphan 
Beice— poor  Sophie  Fbsdu  glisten  to  her  history. , 

"  Who  then  iras  tbis  Sophie  Fossin  T  She  was 
no  leas  thHn  the  niece  c^  M.  Moaot,  the  daaghtar  oT' 
H.  FoasiD,  mercer,  and  of  Catbarine  Moaot,  his 
wife.  M.  Foisin  died  of  the  cholera,  which  cmiued 
H.  Moaot  to  saj,  every  time  his  niece  caught  cold, 
'She  hsa  inherited  her  father's  bad  healtta,  for  the 
Moaots  are  reaowaed  for  the  puntf  artheir  blcrad.' 
Afler  (he  death  of  her  husband,  Madame  Fosnin 
wiahed  to  carry  on  tha  biuinesB,  hot,  in  less  than  a 
'  rear,  her  customers  fell  off,  and  her  capital  was 
eaten  away.  It  was,  indeed,pretended  that  Madame 
Fooaia  was  never  at  home,  and  when  met  Bbiond,  it 
was  in  nnbecoming  company.  Sophie  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  keep  up  the  house ;  but  all  her  eier- 
tians  aerred  for  no  more  than  lo  supply  her  mother 
with  dress.  In  the  meanwhile,  pow  Sophie,  aban- 
doned to  heiaeir  in  her  humble  shop  or  the  Rue  de 
la  Monnaie,  aacceeded,  now  and  then,  in  the  dispo- 
sal of  shirt  collars  of  her  own  maltiag.  As  for  the 
few  pair  of  Ikded  gloves,  which  were  all  that  she 
had  to  offer,  she  coald  only  blush,  as  they  were  dis- 
daiaf^illy  rejected  by  some  Gruittt,  tricked  out  in 
her  Sunday  gear,  or  some  BtodenE  happening  to  be  in 
cash.  Of  ^1  her  customers  one  alone  had  never 
quilled  her,  he  was  a  yonng  clerk  in  a  rich  commer- 
cial house  De  la  rue  Mauvaisea  Paroles. 

"Never  did  he  Hnd  ber  gloves  faded  i  in  fact,  he 
only  looked  at  Sophie's  f^esh  couDlenBoee.  It  was 
to  pretty,  to  winning,  bo  rosy,  that  it  threw  its 
youthful  riesbnesa  npon  all  her  wares,  and  gave 
than  new  eokiur. 

"Sophie  at  length  perceived  that  Jnles  Favert 
never  took  away  her  glovea,  and  that  thote  n-htch 
he  wore  were  always,  different  troai  what  she  had 
sold  him.  Was  it  charity  or  an  insult  7  and  her 
pride  revolted  eqaally  at  either  surmise.  The  next 
time  Jnlea  came  to  oiake  his  ordinary  pnTchase,  she 
told  him  plainly,  she  had  no  more  gloves  lo  sell  him. 

"  '  But  here  is  a  pair,'  said  Jule«,  taking  op 
gloves  which  lay  tlpou  the  counter  time  immemorial. 

"  '  They  are  sold,'  said  Sophie,  coldly :  '  besides,  I 
no  longer  deal  in  thai  article.' 

"  ■  And  where  am  I  lo  buy  my  gloves  ?' 

"  *  Where  yon  boaght  those  at  present  upon  your 
hands,' reidied  Sophie,  with  a  piqued  air.  ' 

"  Jnlee  stammered  an  eicnae — it  was  yesterday, 
that  by  ehanee  he  dined  far  from  home  with  his 
BRcle,  tiie  attorney — 

"  '  That  may  be, — but  I  no  longer  sell  gloves." 

"  Jidea  bit  his  lips,  and,  throwing  a  raind  glance 
ntwid  the  all  but  em|rty  shop,  believed,  indeed,  that 
Ihere  remained  bo  more  gloves:  so,  with  a  ai^,  he 

.._ie  have  this  cap.' 
aaa'i  cap.  Monsieur  I    And,  pray,  what 
ean  yon  want  to  do  with  it  1' 

"  '  Oh  I'  said  Joles,  amiliug,  <  I  shall  soon  find  some 
one  to  give  it  to.' 
"S^iie  BOW  reddened,  and  replied, 
'•"ImadefltiiMpftr  mridA^il  i*  not  for  sal«.' 


t  "  <  YuT  wen,  another— tMi  flcho— whatercr  yon 
please.' 

"  ■Nothing,  Monsienr;  I  have  nothioig  lo  s^ 
you  )  and  I  beg  yon  will  retire,' 

"  '.Bow  have  1  offended  yon  I  How  have  I  faUed 
in  thalrcapect  jon  so  well  daserre,  that  Ton  thai 
Older  ine  lo  leave,  who  am  ao  old  costomer  7  What 
Iwve  I  done  V 

"  Sophie  held  down  her  head — then  tuned  it 
aside.    She  wept. 

"  Jules  observed  her  embamssmcDt,  and  repealed 
his  questions  with  renewed  eamestneu. 

"  '  You  believe.  Monsieur,  that  I  do  not  perceive 
that  yon  come  here  vrith  some  motive.  Wliile  yoa 
pretend  to  buy  my  gloves,  that  yoa  always  pay  me 
three  francs  for  what  are  not  worth  one  T  It  is  not 
my  fault  if  I  cannot  supply  yon  with  good  glares ; 
bat  yon  should  not  take  advuitage  afmy  paverty  Vt 
force  me  to  receive  money  to  wfaiiA  I  am  not  enti- 
tled.' 

■'  Jules  wouU  have  spoken,  but  8a(Aie'a  poor 
heart,  which  had  so  long  atrug^ed  to  keep  down  her 
tears,  could  no  longer  withhold  them — and  she  eoa- 
tiaued  sobbing. 

"  Oh  I  I  hope  that  very  Boon  everything  will  be 
gone  out  of  this  Eibop,  and  that  my  mother  will  no 
longer  force  me  to  remain  liere  exposed  to  snch  in- 
sults.' 

"  Jules  wept  too,  and  exclaimed — 

"  '  Tis  tme  I  did  not  come  here  for  these  cnrsed 
gloves, — I  came  for  yourselTwbom  I  love, — lor  yon, 
whom  I  would  marry.' 

'■  ■  Marry  me !'  said  Sophie,  trembling  all  a>Ter : 
'  Why,  Monsienr,  1  am  poor — I  have  nothing.' 

"  '  Nor  have  I.'  said  Jules. 

"  Never  did  misery  bring  so  much  happincM  to 
two  young  beings,— Ar  by  this  dielogne  yon  have 
already  judged  their  youth  ;  Jules  was  hardly  more 
than  twenty — Sophie  not  eighteen." 


The  mother  dies  soon  after,  and  Honot,  the 
ei-lamp-maker,  lakea  Sophie  to  live  with  him, 
while  Jules,  called  away,  has  lost  sight  of  her. 

The  benevolent  uncle  conceives  at  last  a  p'l^ 
iect  for  finding  Sophie  a  husband.  He  puts  ■ 
"bin  on  his  house;  Maiton  de  Campagiit  a  Vtnr- 
dre :  catculaiing,  that  among  the  number  of 
those  who  will  come  to  look  at  the  premises,  he 
shall  discover  some  person  likely  to  prove  ■ 
suitable  match  for  his  niece. 

Jnles  comes ;  and  the  uncle  of  Jules,  M.  Gvd- 
tois ;  who,  unlike  Monot,  is  a  very  Irad  uncle. 
M.  Gantois  is  aiiracted  to  ihe  house  by  the  con- 
veniences which  it  presents  for  deceivioE^Hadame 
Gantois.  He  is  caught  unezoectedly  in  a  trap; 
for,  while  be  has  sent  for  a  bailiff  to  arrest  his 
nephew,  who  owes  him  money,  and  who  he  sos- 

Sects  is  there  to  watch  him,  the  nephew  has 
ispatched  a  letter  to  his  aunt;  and  Jules  has 
beard  Sophie's  voice,  and  they  meet,  and  they 
quarrel,  and  make  friends,  and  confess  their  love 
tocJd  Monoti  and  the  bailifT  comes,  and  the  wife 
is  coming,  and  the  uncle  dreads  exposure;  and 
the  two  uncles  htild  council ;  and  the  good  one 
works  on  ifae  feelinn  and  interests,  while  the 
nephew  acts  on  the  Fears  of  the  bad;  and  thev 
make  up  a  purse  for  the  lovers — and  the  bill, 
Jtfaiioa  de  Campagne  a  Vendrt,  is  taken  down. 
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S/tort  Rniem  of  Recent  Pvblicalunu. 


ChUfried  Wilhelm  Frtihem  twn  LtSmitx,  tine 
Btographie,  von  Dr.  G.  E.  Qithba'dxb.  (Bio 
graphy  of  Leibnitz).  Bjr  Dr.  Guhbaueb.  Brea- 


!No  one  can  doubt  of  the  eomKtence  of  Dr. 
Guhrauer  to  wtile  a  biosrapby  of  Leibnitz.  For 
many  yean  has  hebeen  oeibre  the  public,  as  an 
author  whose  energies  bava  been  devoted  to  the 
elucidaiioD  of  the  Leibniizian  philoaophy ;  and 
be  now  comes  forward  lo  narrate  the  life  of  tbe 
sreal  man  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  idol. 
Tbe  biogtapbies  hitherto  published  have  not 
been  «o  complete  as  the  importance  ol  tbe  sub- 
ject deseiTea ;  and  Dr.  Guhrauei's  book,  in 
which  ihe  progress  of  Leibnitz,  and  every  inci- 
dent of  bis  life  baa  been  carefully  followed  up, 
step  by  step,  forms  a  Tsluable  additioa,  not  only 
to  the  history  of  philosopby,  but  to  tbat  of  Eu- 
ropeat  the  end  of  toe  seventeenth,  and  b^inoiag 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.    It  is  illustrated  by 

_  . r_:.-j1!.i L .,-„:.        *„.i,_t.,iu.' 


Stood  in  the  way  of  their  being  more  generallv 
known,  and  as  tnere  are  many  who  would  wisn 
to  become  acquainted  with  him  asa  jibilogopfai  , 
without  loadio^  ibeir  shelves  with  hb  historical 
and  roathemaiical  works,  it  may  be  meoiioned, 
tbat  a  complete  edition  of  his  *  Opera  Philoso- 

fbica'  ^one,  has  recently  been  edited  by  Dr. 
dmann. 


Ifandbueh  des  poetitchen  Nationaliiltralur  der 
hcuuehfn,  von  Dr.  Heinkich  Eubz.  (Manual 
of  tbe  Poetical  Naiionat  literature  of  the  Ger- 
mans). By  Dr.  H.  Eirsz.  Zurich.  Meyer 
andZeller.    1642. 

Att  collections  of  specimens  from  the  masters  of 
a  foreign  literature  are  useful  in  England,  if  ibey 
are  made  with  ordinary  judgment.  By  works  of 
this  kind  is  the  aiudenl  able  lo  lake  a  general 
glance  at  the  various  authors,  and  to  decide  on  the 

eirlicular  path  he  will  afterwards  follow.  Dr. 
urz's  book  is  aiifficienily  large  lo  allow  of  the 
glance  being  more  than  a  superficial  one.  Itisa 
li^  royal  octavo,  containing  eelectioas  from  the 
time  of  Haller  to  tbe  present  day,  and  concludes 
with  a  tolerably  full  biatoryofGermaa  poetry;  Ihe 
dates  of  binha  and  deaths  beioz  given  in  notes. 
Most  of  the  pieces  are  Qecessarily  short,  but  not 
exclusively  so  i  as  we  have  tbe  whole  of  G5the's 
'  Iphi^eoia,'  and  '  Hermann  and  Dorothea ;'  of 
Schiller's  'Wilhelm  Tell;'  and  of  Lessiog's 
'  Nathan  der  Weise,'  The  reader  wbohasgcoe 
through  Dr.  Euiz'a  Manual,  will  find  very  few 
in  this  country  who  will  rival  himin  a  knowledge 
of  German  poetry. 


Di  rArittoeratU  Angtaiit,  d«  la  Dtmoeratu 
Amirieaine,  tt  dt  la  libtraUti  del  iTutitutioni 
Frangaiut,  Par  CsAsua  Fabkt.  Second 
EditioD.    Paria.    1843. 

Tbx  author  tells  us  that  this  book  has  be«i 
much  eulogized ;  that  the  first  edition  was  soon 
exhausted;  and  that  a  noble  British  peer  wrote 
a  reply,  controvertiag  the  author's  claims  for  ih« 
snpenority  of  Frencn  institntiooa  over  those  of 
Grreai  Britain ;  all  which  reasons  combined,  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  tbe  present  edition.  It 
is  not  our  mtention  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  tbe 
noble  lord,  whoever  be  may  be,  for  indeed  we 
leant  ibr  the  first  time,  and  only  through  M. 
Farey's  book,  of  the  controversy  to  which  tbe 
author  allndes.  We  have  no  objection,  not  tbo 
least,  that  M-  Farey  should  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing his  connttymen  of  the  excellence  of  their  in- 
stitutions; nay,  we  should  heartily  tend  him 
our  assistance;  butitmiut  be  cm  the  conditicm 
that  he  will  not  misrepresent  the  slate  of  Eng- 
lish Bocietv.  M.  Farey  thinks  that  ihe  Feudal  - 
system  still  weighs  heavily  upon  England,  and 
that  the  middle  dasses  are  without  political  io- 
flnence.  His  proofs  are  drawn  from  certain 
ceremonials,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  attending 
the  coronation,  upon  which  his  reasonin?  is  as 
just,  as  if  he  drew  his  notions  of  Briitsn  laws 
from  the  jntees'  horsehair  wigs.  He  denies  in 
feet,  the  whole  spirit  of  modem  improvement, 
because  a  resemblance  still  exists  to  what  ia 
past;  Ihe  boy  has  not  become  a  man,  because 
the  boy  still  speaks  with  a  human  tongue,  and 
sees  through  human  eyes.  He,  in  fact,  make* 
the  mistake  which  most  Frenchmen  do,  who 
think  that  no  political  good  can  be  effected,  ex- 
cept ihroDgb  violent  revolution ;  and  he  expects 
the  coming  of  the  crisis,  which  ia  to  put  an  end 
to  Feudality  in  England.  Will  it  be  credited  in 
England,  that  this  author,  who  vaunts  the  popo- 
larfiy  of  bis  book  in  France,  advances  as  a  grave 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Feudal  system  in 
England,  that  the  Qgeen's  ministers,  when  called 
upon  to  attend  al  Windsor,  feel  honour  in  putting 
on  servants'  livery  coats,  with  livery  buttons* 
We  translate  literally  from  page  36. 

"Those  who  woold  feel  snrprised  to  see  free 
England  in  the  19th  cenliuy,  thiu  adhere  to  feudal 
cDBtoms,  will  be  still  more  surpiiied  when  they 
learn,  that  the  Qaeen'a  mtaiaters,  called  to  Windsor 
at  the  Queen's  accouchement,  pat  on  the  unifono 
(in  good  French,  tke  livery),  of  Windsor  palac^ 
and  that  gentlemen,  pasaesEon  of  a  miUioo  of  rave- 
nue,ftlt  honoured  at  bcine  allowed  to  carry  upon  their 
coat-buttons  the  initial  letleis  of  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood ;  as  in  France,  valets  have  opon  their 
buttons  the  first  letters  of  their  master's  mune.'* 

And  a  little  further  down,  page  30,  he  asks,  if 
aflat  such  instances  "  England  nas  a  right  to  be 
boastino  of  her  habeas  corpus."  It  may  be  con> 
feaud,  however,  ihat  ihe  habeas  coipus  is  not 
dearat  a  boiton,n'ea  deplaiMii  Mmueur  Farey. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TBEBZit 


FRANCE. 

Parii,  18th  March. 
V  here,  liitle  known,  and  ) 


Terse!,'  conuiuing  bic^raphie)  of  ibe  men  of  the 
duY>  which  are  ddw  and  then  republished  when 
likelf  to  interest.  Some  wpeks  «nce,  when  it 
wu  believed  Guizot  might  retire,  and  before 
Measieura  Faiajr  and  Uufaure  had  signiGed  their 
mieDtion  to  bold  aloof  from  any  new-formed 
ministry,  one  of  these  pamphlets  appeared  and 
disappeared  with  a  rapidity  unintelligible  to 
those  who  had  not  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The 
biography  was  that  of  Salrandy,  whose  silence 
on  the  important  debate  was,  it  Ecema,  persoit- 
ally  requested  hj  royalty.  It  was  said  to  be  by 
his  own  hand,  his  style  being  recc^zed  m  it, 
ftnd  the  signature  bemg;  that  of  his  private  secre- 
tary. The  same  whispers  arer  that  Count  Mole 
sent  for  Salvandy,  and  said,  it  might  possibly 
fall  to  his  lot  to  form  a  miDislry;  and  that,  not- 
withscaading  every  conviction  of  his  capacity 
aad  useritlnesa.  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
him  for  a  coadjutor,  did  the  biography  remaio  in 
circulatioo.  The  pamphlet  was  therefore  booghl 
up,  and  is  now  not  to  be  had.  But  one  of  the 
rare  copies  already  sold,  having  fallen  into  our 
haiida,  we  make  a  few  comments  on  it,  that  our 
readers  may  learn  how  M.  Salvandy  has  been 
unfairly  appreciated  hitherto,  and  may  contra- 
dict, by  the  genealogy  given,  on  such  excellent 
authoniy,  those  idle  stories,  which  gave  him  a 
■omawhat  too  clerical  origin. 

"  In  the  nnfortnnate  timet,  irhereiii  the  kinss  of 
England  connted  among  their  fieTs  the  flureat 
French  prorincea,  sd  Irish  family,  named  O  Sal- 
*andy,  itself  exiled  from  a  lately  conquered  conntry, 
and  no  donbt  captive  beneath  the  BLack  Prince's 
banners,  found  itself  transplanted  into  Guyenne.'' 

This  is  the  first  sentence  which  adds  anoihe_ 
and  rather  foreien-lookiog  comrade  to  the  list  of 
royal  O's,  which  are  Ireland's  patrimony.  "  The 
beat  manner  of  praising  such  men,"  goes  on  the 
biographer,  "is  to  recount  their  lives;"  and  this 
is  accordingly  done  by  him  through  210  pages  of 
closely  primed  octavo.  We  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  attacking  any  portion  of  M.  Salvandy's 
life;  but  rather  wish  to  excuse  Mol^,  bv  point- 
ing out  why  he  decided  that  a  minister,  holdine 
in  bis  band  such  a  story  of  himself,  by  himseli, 
would  lay  the  ministry  open  to  that  terrible  bat- 
tery of  ridicule  so  potent  m  France,  that  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  battery  she  fears ! 


'  When  he  was  eight  yean  dd,'  RoosKiii't 
precept,  'la  seule  habitude  &  contracter  soiil 
de  n'en  point  avoir,'  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  became  a  law  to  him.  '  At  eleven  yetn 
old 'he  bad, 'as  yet,'  advanced  in  lifewitliMi 
any  determined  objetrt.  But  it  was  then  tbati 
sentence  spoken  before  him,  to  the  purport  thai 
ezlraordinary  children  commonly  disappointeil 
Trtien  they  grew  to  men,  induced  him  to  eschew 
his  mode  ofsindy,  irregular  heretofore.  'With 
sagacity  rare  at  bis  age,'  he  decided,  that  aad« 
a  military  monarchy  he  should  best  find  his  leid 
in  a  military  career !  Educated  at  the  Ljcee 
Napoleon  {College  Henry  IV.)  he  ooeday.inbi* 
entnusiasm  and  'admirvLioa  of  the  empetor'* 
style,  invented  and  read  aloud  a  bulletin  de  Is 
zrande  armee.  Become  an  officer,  he  wu  st 
Mayaice  pointed  out  to  the  emperor  himself 
who  fixed  upon  him  such  a  look,  as  it  seeaii 
was  worth  recording.  At  twenty  years  of  igSi 
commencing  to  write  as  a  politician,  bebesitsied 
between  all  the  conflict'"  -  - 
himself  something  ol 


things,  usually  the  iruit  of  observation  and  a- 
pcrience.  In  1815,  under  the  influesiee  of  bii 
indignation,  he  wrote  '  La  Coalition  el  la  Frsaee- 
This  was  more  than  '  a  good  book :  it  wsa  » 
good  action— an  event.'  'This  book  was  seized. 
He  took  it  quietly,  Louis  XVin.  had  desired 
him  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  its  seiznre. 
Then  there  was  his  letter  to  Wellington.  The 
Due  de  Richelieu  interfered  when  he  was  aboni 
to  publish  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Welliagin. 
after  the  attempt  made  on  the  duke's  life  ^J  ** 
issin  to  whom  Napoleon  left  a  le^cy,  is  '1<' 
,!1  gratitude  of  a  great  man.  The  letmo** 
sired  toe  duke  to  live, '  that  the  rising  pom- 
tioo  might,  in  the  plains  of  Zama,  Bvengt  "i' 
insult  received  at  Thraaimene,'  There  were 
more  pamphlets,  which 'ensored  the  un- 
hoped for '  passing  of  the  loi  de  recrotemeal. 
Louis  XVm.  at  last  •  proved  himself  oisstw 
on  his  own  territory,  by  naming  the  poet  S^' 
vandy  of  his  Conseil  d'EtatM  And  ihisiain* 
"  count,  by  Salvandy,  of  Salvandy's  career. 

Novels,  pamphlets  Madame  Salvandy,  receire 
.__e  same  unqualified  praise.  As  to  Sslissdy 
himself,  he  is  applauded  in  all  senses  ;  po"* 
cally,  morally;  as  having 'instinct  and  reasto- 
iag  powers'  to  a  supreme  degree;  as  bavinf 
love  of  order  and  liberty,  progreaa,  subility,  ido- 
deraiioD ;  verily,  we  eanoot  give  the  whole  u>' 
of  his  pcrfeciions.    'Theif  dum  ii  Legi(«>  ** 
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to  kit  tal«nu  H  ft  Bovdiit,  if  ka '  bw  not  dl  the 

Smr  which  beloDgfd  to  Wallet  Scott,  hit 
oBBohaaKwreniiy  and  oJm  which  nik;Bn{^ 
gCBt  comperiBoii  to  some  broad  nod,  emooui  km 
wmmetneal,  wiihont  this  or  joluDg.'  As  for 
tfie  boDkewled'TwnirMoDikt;  or,  the  Re- 
vvhttiaa  vt  1680,'  it  so  ittiKk  th«  iUnstriotu 
OAthe,  that,  OD  his  bed  of  death,  aiul  wbn  bis 
sight  had  fkiled,  it  was  read  lo  him  by  his 
daughter;  'and  when  at  last  his  mind  wn  bo 
longer  capaUe  of  fdlowing  its  ideas,  he  bade 
hei  approach  it  to  his  lips,  that,  kisaiDg  it,  he 
might  bid  btiman  ihotigbt  adieu :  soon  aflet  he 
«zmied. 

But  we  hare  said  enough.  Salvasdj'  has  had 
luB  merits,  aod  not  few ;  but  we  find  il  difficult 
not  to  meet  btoitjr  such  as  this,  with  m  little  iu- 
noecnt  laughter. 


GERMANY. 

Liiptie,  ManA,  1843. 
Tax  presence  and  the  ooansels  of  Alsiandervai 
Humboldt  hare  been  sadly  wanted  of  laie  by 
the  Pnusiaa  king.  It  is  to  (he  absence  of  this 
distinguished  man  in  Paris  during  the  last  three 
moitu,  that  the  extraotdinary  cbaoge  wrought 
in  the  ieeliogs  of  the  people  totraids  their  sore- 
reign,  aod  iCe  geDeral  gloom  which  hsa  ralleu 
on  the  hopes  oT  the  most  disiinguiebed  men  of 
leliera  in  Fmasia,  an,  in  my  opiniras,  mainly 
ascribabte. 

The  dismisMl  of  PrDfeswrHofTmanof  Fallers- 


leben  from  his  professorsbip  id  Breslau,  Bud 
without  the  usual  peusioo,  in  consequence  of  his 
poliiicat  poems,  belongs  to  a  class  oi  acts  which 


fbaa  their  own  conmeniary.  In  the  same  cate- 
ffory  we  may  include  the  exclusion  from  the 
Prmsian  states  of  ihe  'Leipsic  Universal  Ga- 
zette,' which  had  often  reoaered  Prussia  good 
serrice,  when  warring  with  its  own  Catbclic 
population.  But  the  odium  does  not  attach  so 
much  to  the  act  as  to  the  mode  of  its  enforce- 
ment. Iimay  be  even  reasonably  doubted  wheth- 
er the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  interdicting  the  trail- 
»ii  of  the  jaumal,  and  thus  cutiiog  it  off  from 
the  Diher  stales  where  it  was  desired,  has  nol 
shed  rather  an  unfavourable  light  on  the  iadiffer- 
ence  of  Prussia  to  the  interests  of  the  League, 
when  its  own  interests  seem  affected.  Theaup. 
pression  of  the  '  Rhenish  Gazette,'  which  is  to 
cease  from- the  31st  of  March,  also  tends  to  swell 
the  general  ainouni  of  popular  dissatisfaction. 
The  le-imposition  of  ibe  cetisoiship  on  caiica- 
tures,  after  its  extinction  so  recently  and  pom- 
pously announced,  is  in  many  ways  characteris- 
tic. The  singular  disciepancv  between  the  roy- 
al Older  of  ihe  &4ih  of  December,  1841,  alleviat- 
ing the  evils  of  the  cenaoiship,  and  the  law  pro- 
mulgated on  the  13tb  of  February  last,  imposing 
fresh  restrictions,  and  bandiog  over  the  Press  lo 
s  perpetuity  of  arbitmry  eovernroent,  is  very  far 
from  a  reausation  of  ihe  hopes  awakened  by  the 
mooarch's  popular  harangues !  Sucb  acts,  also, 
as  the  recent  cabioet  order,  forbidding  the  iuiuie 
promotion  of  two  ofiiceTB  holding  judicial  situa- 
tions, in  ccHiBequeoce  of  an  article  opposed  lo  the 
spirit  of  the  pngecied  Divcace  Bill  navii^  been 


inMited  by  one  in  a  law  magaziae  editad  bf 
the  other,  saroar  in  no  smaH  degne  of  th«  wotM 
kh>d!of  arbitrarT  power.  How  piiiableis  it  that 
the  king  skonla  he  unable  to  foresee,  in  the  pre*- 
nt  state  of  Germany,  the  s[>iril  whi<A  all  tfaii 
baa  a  tendency  to  make  formidable! 

The  Mends  of  Ibonarcbj  and  order  throoe^oac 
Gvfnany  had  sincerely  b^ied  that  the  ooeasMi 
of  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prinea  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  embraced  for  ^tting 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  stats  pruooen 
locked  tip  in  dungeons  since  the  unforlnnaie  af- 
&irof  1833.  This  hope  has  been  cruelly  disap* 
pointed.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Eggeling, 
who  seems  indebted  for  nis  liberaticn  to  otha 
causes  than  to  royal  clemency,  and  Dr.  Flath, 
none  of  the  many  pefsons  at  present  confined  for 
-  -ilitical  ofiences  have  been  set  at  liberty.    Even 

weling  has  been  placed  under  the  odious  snr* 

.lUance  of  the  police  for  the  rest  at  his  life,  and 
Plath  must  at  once  leave,  and  never  again  re-en- 
ter the  hingdom.  Tbe  Unirettity  of  Gdttingea 
is  rapidly  sinking  under  the  present  r^wte.  A< 
Dahlmann,  tbe  last  of  the  seven  exiled  prpfeseors 
Ins  been  lately  provided  Ibr  by  an  appointment 
to  a  profensorship  et  Bonn,  the  society  framed 
throughout  Germany  lo  assist  these  political 
tnnrtyra  with  pecuniary  aid  in  their  iinmedista 
wants,  has  aonouoeed  its  approaching  dissoluticoi, 
as  beiaf  no  longer  necessary ;  and  its  inlentioa 
of  faandiiig  over  the  ludisposed-of  residue  of  its 
funds  to  Dr.  Jordan,  a  literary  martyr  no  less  de- 
serving of  support. 

Leipaic  is  in  itself  a  little  republic:  and  aa 
the  centre  of  tbe  Oennan  book  iiade,  and  the 
great  literary  marl  wbitber  tbe  products  of 
German  mind  are  always  sure  lo  find  their  way, 
it  may  be  called,  in  one  sense  at  least,  a  republic 
of  letiers.  The  mildness  of  the  Saxon  censor- 
ship, and  the  facilities  of  publisbbg,  have  induo> 
ed  many  popular  writers  to  take  up  iheir  resi- 
dence here.  The  '  Lileiaten  Verein,'  also,  pre- 
seniinga  formidable  array  of  disiin^ished  name*, 
forms  a  species  oriallving  point  for  patriotic  ex- 
ertions. The  musical  fame  of  Leipuc  is  about 
to  be  still  further  elevated  by  ifae  erection  of  a 
Conservatory  of  Music,  under  tbe  direction  ct 
Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,  assisted  by  several  high- 
ly distinguished  prdessors.  The  publishing  ac- 
tivity is  as  flourishing  as  ever.  I  have  ooly  lo 
point  to  the  edition  of  English  popular  writers, 
in  course  of  publicaUtan  by  the  eroioent  printer, 
Taucfanitz,  of  this  city,  to  establish  any  man^ 
faiih  in  miracles.  Bach  volume,  comprising  tb« 
contents  of  ibree  ordinary  Eogltsh  volumes,  neat- 
ly and  correctly  printed  on  sdmirable  paper,  and 
embellished  with  a  good  steel  engraviiig,  is  pub- 
lished at  the  almost  incredibly  low  price  of  ona 
ahdling  and  sitptnee  !  Tbe  collection  will  em- 
brace most  of  (he  standard  English  Authors. 
The  works  of  Byron,  Moore,  Dickens,  Bnlwei, 
and  Marryal,  bave  already  appeared.  The  ex- 
traordinary popularity  ofEnglish  writers  in  Ger- 
tusny  necessary  to  (he  success  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, is  flattering  (o  both  countries.  As  a  ma(> 
ter  of  curious  literary  history  I  may  mendon  tbe 
fact,  that  of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Dickens'  worka 
four  thousand  copies  have  been  already  sold. 
Amongst  other  more  important  liierary  under> 
lakingi.  a  fixihcoming  new  ediui^  of  ibe  Oei> 
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ratn  and  Endi^  DiotiaBUf ,  eompiUd  by  the 
iodefriinble  Dr.  FlOgel,  the  Uoitea  StaCea  Coo- 
Mil  at  CeiptiCi  ahoula  be  mentioned.    I  believe 


wtnda  and  pbiuee  not  included  in  the  taac  A 
new  and  much  improTed  edition  of  Btockhaut' 
'  Coarersatiooa-Leiicoa,'  bein^  the  niuili  iwne  of 
that  important  work,  is  alao  m  course  of  publi- 
eatioo;  and  a  journal  oa  the  «ame  plea  as  the 
illustiaied  papers  of  London  ia  about  to  appeal 
tiud«T  the  title  of '  lUuirirte  Naohiichten.' 
Before  eaKlading,  I  may  allude  to  the  ebdi- 


lioii  of theBridihcciHidfliiftinthiicitf-  Ghott- 
ij  aTier  the  acceaaiua  of  the  present  miniatir  to 
power,  the  geDllemeD  who  filled  the  office  cf 
coniul  wee  recalled,  and  the  office  itadTabnliatf 
ed.  £agland  is  now  the  oitlf  kingdom  mreprB- 
uoted  here.  It  m»  perhaps  be  reoaoaably  ask- 
ed, whether  an  emcieut  and  intalligeat  agent 
might  not  be  employed  with  advanta^  in  ihii 
■tucteua  of  German  trade— the  eniponani  fiom 
whence  the  east  is  supplied  with  the  mumfro- 
luies  of  tbe  Welt,  and  the  point  where  the  whole 
of  EngUutd's  Germao  trade  cennes. 


MISCELLAJSTEOUS  UTERAKY  NOTICES. 


BELGIUM. 
Some  time  ago  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentativea  pesaed  a  Tcsolntioo  for  forming,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  the  Belgic 
ttate  papers,  maoy  of  which  are  scattered  about 
ia  diflerent  parts  of  Holland  and  France.  In 
fuTtheraoce  of  this  design,  M.  Oacbard  wae  sent 
on  an  official  mission  to  tbe  Hague  in  Ocio- 
bet  last.  He  obiained  ItaTe  to  examine  the 
Boyal  Library,  and  he  there  found  many  inter' 
estiDg  docutnents  relating  to  Belgian  history. 
M.  Gachard  has  descnbed  the  reaulia  ofhis  mis- 
aion  in  a  detailed  report,  of  which  the  fbilowiog 
are  some  of  the  must  interesting  points.  The 
Soval  Library  at  the  Homje  was  founded  on  the 
collection  of  tneoldStadtholders.and  was  vaally 
extended  during  the  time  of  the  union  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  No  state  library  was  then  kept 
in  Brussels,  and  all  the  purchases  of  books  and 
manuscripts  made  by  the  government  were  des- 
tined for  the  Hague.  Thus  the  library  m  tbe 
latter  citT  is  enriched  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  libraiT  of  Oerard,  whicb,  among  other 
things,  contained  a  rare  and  valnminoua  collec- 
tion of  mannscript?  on  the  history  of  Belgium. 
The  Hague  library,  moreorer,  obtained  nnmeroua 
and  importantadditionsby  the  sale  of  the  famous 
collection  of  Muschenbroeok.  The  library  at 
present  ("^atains  upwards  of  2000  manuscript 
volumes,  of  which  many  are  of  infinite  value, — 
some  by  reason  of  the  subjects  tbey  treat  of, 
some  for  their  rarity,  others  for  the  beauty  of  their 
calligraphic  eietmtion,  or  for  the  fine  mmiatures 
and  vignettes  with  which  they  are  ornamenEed. 
Sermons,  copies  of  tituals,  and  iheolo^cal  writ- 
ings, forming  the  bulk  of  the  manuKHpis  in  the 
libraries  of  Belgium  and  France,  are  by  no 
means  numerous  in  the  Hague  colleciion,  which  | 
does  not,  like  most  others,  owe  its  eiiatence  to ' 
thesuppressionofabbeysandeoaventt.  On  thel 
other  hand,  historical  writings  and  works  relating 
to  art  and  science  are  nttmennu.    Of  tbeae  2000 1 


manuscripts,  400  at  least  relate  to  the  hiaioiy  o 
Belgium,  and  for  their  acquisition  proposals  will 
be  made  to  tbe  Dutch  government.  Tbe  ai^ 
chives  of  tbe  kingdom  of.  Hcdiand  form  a  collet 
tion  distinct  from  the  Hoyal  Library  of  the 
Hague.  Among  these  archives  M.  Gachard 
saw  two  diplomas  of  (he  date  of  the  1  lib  cen- 
tury, supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  eiisience,  and 
formerly  kept  among  the  registers  of  the  eoaots 
of  Holland.  There  is  likewise  a  Golden  Bull  at 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  once  be- 
longing to  the  Cartularies  of  tbe  Chapter  of  St. 
Servais,  at  Maesiricht.  U.  Gachard  describes 
several  curious  old  treaties,  copies  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Hcdland.  Among 
them  is  the  treaty  concluded  betweea  the  govent- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  and  Cromwell.  This 
document  is  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  parch- 
ment, and  bears  the  Protector's  signatnre,  Ouvgb. 
Appended  to  it  is  a  wax  seal,  represeatitig 
Cromwell,  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne,  with  the 
members  of  the  long  parliament  ranged  en 
either  side  of  him.  The  correspondence  of  the 
famous  Pensionary,  Count  de  Wilts,  is  also 
among  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
The  leltersfrora  the  foreign  agents  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  exceedingly  curious,  and  form  a  useful 
appendix  to  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  King  of  tbe  Belgians  has  lately  pnrcbamd 
a  small  collection  of  {ainiings  from  the  emiiwnt 
picture  dealer,  M.  Nieuvenhuys.  AmoOE  the 
collection  is  Wilkie's  cetebiated  "  Whisky 
StUl" 

DENMARK. 

ThoTwaldsen,  who  spent  tbe  late  Cbrislinas 
holidays  with  the  poet  Oehlenschla^  at  Nvsoe, 
is  now  engaged  on  a  new  bas-relief,  wbicn  be 
calls  "  Chnslmas  Joys  in  Heaven."  The  heiuty 
of  this  work  has  inspired  Oeblenschlager  to  tune 
his  lyre  in  its  praise.  The  indebti^rable  ecnlp- 
tor,  old  in  years  hot  yotiog  in  tpint,  hia  jut 
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1843. 

completed  three  ba»-ra1iefs  for  tbe  ped««tal  of 
the  siatae  of  Fiederick  VI.  The  snbjecls  are  :— 
1.  The  fonodatioa  of  reprnentatiTe  bodies  in 
Denmark.  2.  The  eslinctioo  of  serrdom,  aod 
the  aboliljcnof  the  Blave-tiade.  3.  The  protec- 
tion of  art.  The  groap  of  the  Three  Graces, 
'which  bf  an  tfbfortaDale  accident  waa  ihrovm 
down  on  htaag  landed  from  tbe  frigate  Thetis, 
and  shattemT  into  more  than  200  fragments,  is 
now  fully  restored.  The  bas-relief  of  Faith,! 
Hope,  and  Lore,  which  was  injured  on  the  same 
occasion,  Is  likewiM  repaired. 

A  TaJutible  collection  of  bronze  figures  repre- 
senting ItidiBD  deities,  the  properry  of  the  late 
Major-general  Anker,  of  Chrisilaaia,  has  been 
pnrchased  hj  the  King  of  Denmark  for  a  large 
Mjm  of  money.  The  Norwegian  journals  express 
^eat  regret  that  this  rare  and  Taluable  collection 
IS  lost  to  Norway.  Major-general  Anker  cd- 
\ected  the  anliqaities  whilst  he  was  Governor  of 
Tranquehar,  one  of  the  Daniih 
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logical  Society  of  Copenhagen  held  its  annual 

Eiiblic  aitting,  on  which  occasion  His  Royal 
[ighnesa  the  Prince  Royal,  Honorary  President 
of  the  society,  was  present.  The  most  iniereai- 
ing  part  of  the  business  of  the  silting  consisted 
of^lae  preseniation  and  explanation  of  certain 
moDumenis  recenily  discovered  in  America, 
which  tend  lo  confirm  tbe  opinion  that  that  pari 
of  the  world  was  known  to  Europeans  long  be- 
fore (he  time  of  Coliimhns.  These  monuraenta 
are: — 1.  A  flat  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
S4  Rnaic  characters,  lately  discovered  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Ohio.  2.  A  pair  of  massive  silver 
tongs  or  pincers,  fonnd  in  the  province  of  Bahia 
(Brazil) ,  by  H.  Kioyer,  a  Danish  naturalist. 
This  instrument  jtrecisely  resembles,  in  form, 
those  of  a  similar  kind  frequently  found  in  lumu- 
lary  hills  in  Scandinavian  countries.  3.  Some 
arrows  with  rock  crystal  points,  and  saws  made 
of  sharks'  teeth,  and  fragments  of  pebbles,  dis- 
covered in  California,  and  resemhllngt  hose  used 
hy  the  ancient  Oreenlanders.  4,  Three  very 
ancient  Peruvian  vases ;  the  form  and  ornaments 
similar  lo  those  of  the  Etruscan  vases. — It  was ' 
stated  at  the  sitting  of  [be  Copenhagen  Society, 
that  the  Brazilian  government  has  laketi  mea- 
sures for  conlinning  diggings  and  searches  ia  a 
pait  of  Brazil  where  ceriam  ruins  recently  dis- 
covered seem  to  indicate  that  a  Scandinavian 
colony  ancienilv  existed.  This  tract  of  cooniry 
is  situated  in  the  southern  pan  of  the  province 
of  Bahia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bra^o-do-Cln- 
fora,  and  to  the  southof  the  Siem-do^infora. 

EGYPT. 
Dr.  Lepsius  is  actively  pursuing  his  interesting 
labours  at  the  Pyramids.  Of  the  progress  of  his 
researches,  as  far  as  ihey  havehitherto  advanced, 
hehas  given  a  circumstantial  report  in  several  let- 
ters, recmily  published  officially  by  the  Prtissian 
government.     We  regret  that  oor  limits  do  not 

Eennit  us  to  give  a  complete  translation  of  these 
liters,  which  coniain  a  fiind  of  curious  informa- 
tion highly  interesting  lo  ibe  anliqnariait  and 
theatiiat.  Thefbllowingisan  extract  from  one 
of  the  latesL  It  ii  dated  from  Gizeh,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  Jan.  8d.— "What 
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will  you  say  when  yon  learn  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced no  Airther  than  this  1  We  arrived  here 
on  the  9ih  of  November,  and  here  we  have  passed 
the  first  day  of  tbe  new  fear.  But  who  can 
foretell  the  extent  of  the  rich  harvest  we  may 
reap  on  this  earliest  scene  of  ihe  history  of  man- 
kind ?  It  is  incredible  bow  little  this  spot  has 
been  explored,  though  more  visited  than  any 
oiher  part  of  Egypt.  Buiitiamy  laskiogather 
the  fruit,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the 
cisim  to  it  with  my  learned  predecessors.  The 
best  maps  of  this  sile,  hitherto  prodiiced,  repre- 
sent two  tombs,  besides  the  Pyramids,  having 
Krticular  inscriptions  and  figures.  Now  we 
ve  drawn  a  minuie  topognpbical  plan  of  the 
whole  monumental  plain,  and  on  this  plan  there 
are  marked,  independently  of  the  Pyramids,  45 
tombs,  whose  occupants  I  have  ascertained  by 
the  inscriptions.  There  are  altogether  83  tombs 
which,  on  account  of  their  inscriptions  or  other 
peculiarities,  demand  particular  attention.  With 
the  exception  of  about  12  which  belong  to  ■ 
later  penod,  all  these  tombs  were  erected  oaa- 
tern poraneou sly  with,  or  soon  after  the  buildin^g 
of  the  great  Pyramid,  and  consequently  their 
dates  throw  an  mvaltuiole  light  on  the  study  ^ 
human  civilisBiian  in  the  most  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  Their  structure,  respecting  which  I 
could  sp^k  only  from  supposiiiou,  in  my  work 
on  Eg}-ptiBn  archiiecinre,  is  now  developed  be- 
fore my  eyes  ;  all  tbe  architecinralparisare per- 
fectly made  ont ;  and  to  my  great  satisfaction 
the  suppositions  I  hazarded  nre  fully  confirmed. 
The  sculptures  in  relief  are  surprisingly  nnmer> 
DUS,  and  represent  whole  figures,  some  the  size 
of  life,  and  othersof  various  dimensions.  Theii 
style  of  execution  ia  bold  and  decided,  boi  evf- 
denilv  not  restrained  by  ibe  laws  of  proportion, 
which,  al  a  later  period,  were  implicitly  observed. 
The  paintings  are  on  back-grounds  of  the  finest 
chalk.  They  are  nnmerous  and  beautiful  beyond 
concept] on-T-as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  finished 
only  yesterday.  The  pictures  and  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  tombs  represent,  for  the  most 
pan,  scenes  in  ibe  lives  of  the  deceased  persons, 
whose  wealth  in  cattle,  fish,  boals,  servants,  &e., 
is  ostentatiously  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator.  All  ibis  gives  an  insight  into  the  de- 
tails of  private  life  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  scenes  thus  represented  are  explained  hy 
the  inscripiiraia,  which  sometimes  name  the 
numerous  members  of  the  family  of  tbe  deceased, 
together  with  all  his  titles  and  offices.  B^  the 
help  of  these  ioscripiionsi  think  I  could,  viihoui 
much  difficulty,  make  a  court  calendar  of  the 
reign  lA  King  Cheops.  The  most  splendid  mau- 
soleums are  ihoseoi  the  princes,  who  were  either 
reialioos  of  the  king,  or  persons  holding  high  ap- 
poinimenis  in  the  royal  service.  These  struc- 
tures are  situated  in  the  proximity  of  the  pyra- 
mids. In  some  instances  I  have  traced  ibe 
graves  of  father,  son,  grandson,  and  even  ^eal 
grandson,— all  that  now  remain  of  the  disiiit- 
guished  families  which  5000  years  ago  formed 
nie  nobility  of  the  land.  The  post  of  '  Superin- 
tendeni  of  the  King's  Building'  must  have  been 
in  those  days  of  colossal  archiieciure  an  appoint- 
ment of  vast  importance,  and  il  was  frequently 
given  to  prince*  of  the  blood  royal.  One  of  ibe 
meet  Dugnificent  lombe  I  have  diMwrered  h 


t  diMorered  here. 
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g>Ttions  oflbe  book  ate  tho  chasten  4en<cd  to 
bile  and   Peru,  counltiea  whidi  are  dMcnbcd 
by  Admiral  da  Peiti-Tbouara  froai  obsetTatioa* 
collecied  during  a  ihree  yeara'  staiioo  en  ih« 
oflbe  FbciGc.     No  preTioua  treveUerhas 
such  p]eB»aut  piciurea  nf  social  life  ia 
iateresjing  and  rapidly  Aeurisbiiig  Souh 
American  Slates.     Female  maimeia,  cc^tumc, 
pleasaailf  sketched  off  by  ihe  obserruic 
_    .         (he  world,  wbuee  sciuiiuizing  ere  hat 
evideotlv  beeo  well  exercised  in  ih«  aloos  of 
Paris.     I'heae  volumes,  moreoTer,  coaiain  a  finid 
of  iDformaiioQ  highly  useful  lo  (he  geqgia{>hn 
aod  the  oaiuraHst. 

The  heads  of  the  fomaDtic  ichoob  in  liieia- 
lure  aad  music,  MM.  VicEor  Hugo  and  Bettioi, 
have  agreed  lo  uoile  iheii  lalenis  in  the  prodM- 
lion  of  a  graod  opeia,  fbr  which  the  auihoi  cf 
'Noire  Dame'  will  supply  the  test,  and  ibt 
composer  of  the  '  Bleeding  Nan'  will  fiuviah  ihe 
music.  A  legend  related  in  Victor  Hugo's  wort 
□ti  Ihe  Kbine,  is  lo  be  the  subject  of  this  new 
iDUsicat  drama. 

Oa  ihe  iBt  of  Jamiaiy,  the  Fieoch  Aeademj 
of  Fine  Arts  elected  three  coiTeapoading  mem- 
beis  to  &II  vacancies  □ccasioDed  by  recent  deaika 
Dooizeiii  the  composer,  at  preaent  rending  ia 
Viemia,  was  elected  in  the  room  of  the  late 
M.  Mauduii; — M.  Eaulbach,  the  pabtei,  le- 
aud  a  Grm  be- '  siding  iu  Munich,  was  cbosea  to  succeed  M-  de 
Lasalle; — aod  M.  Jesi,  iheeugiaver  of  Flarence, 
fills  the  place  of  the  laie  M.  de  Bray. 

A  hieiorv  of  the  campaign  of  the  Dokc  of  Oi- 
leaaa  in  Algiers,  is  about  to  be  priified  tmdet  the 
sanction  and  superintendence  of  the  widowed 
duchess.  The  work  will  appear  UDder  Uw 
name  of  Chatles  Nodier,  but  tbe  priocipal  por- 

___  absolute  condemnation  of  Cuusin'a!  licm  of  Ihe  text  is  from  the  pen  rf  tbe  Puke  af 

philosophy  1  that  Joufiroy  had  been  simply  daz-  Orieaus  himself.     The  boJk  will  be  adtaned 
zledby  the  authority  and  talents  of  his  master,  j  with  numerous  plates  and  vignet  lea.      Tbeducb- 
whilatin  his  inward  soul  a  voice  whispered  that  j  ess  desiiues  il/or  disiributioD  in  the  aimy  of  Al- 
ba was  merely  rendering  homage  to  the  brUlianl   giers. 
errors  of  human  reason.    Now  it  is  said  that  M.       M.  Charles  Unpin  has  been  elected  Tiee-prai> 


twhirf»iFitlipwnyothera,waseompletfly  buried 
lennath  the  sand),  is  that  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Cheops,  who  had  the  oflSce  of  chief 
superintendent  of  buildings.  It. may  be  pre- 
sumed the  'greatest  building  of  ihe  age,  the 
Pvramid  of  Cheops,  was  executed  uoQer  the 
direction  of  ibia  peraopage.  I  now  daily  employ 
fifty  or  sixty  men  in  diggiag,  and  in  oiber  kmds 
of  labour,  and  a  large  excavation  has  been  mad< 
iu  front  of  the  Great  Sphinx." 

FRANCE.  . 
The  contest  between  M.  Pierre  Letuux  and 
M.  Cousin,  lately  engrossed  a  considerable  share 
of  attention  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris.  The 
circumsiancea  out  of  which  the  misunderstand- 
ing has  arisen  appear  (o  be  these  ; — M.  Jouffroy, 
the  most  disiiu^uished  disciple  of  tbe  priactples 
of  M.  Cousin,  died  some  little  lime  ago,  leaving 
a  number  of  manuscripts  which  be  wished 
should  be  published  after  his  decease.  In  this 
will  he  made  tbe  reiiuest  ihat  M.  Cousin  would 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  manuscripti , 
taking  care  that  they  should  be  printed  without 
alteration.  It  happened  that  among  these  manu- 
acripis  there  was  a  series  of  confessions,  afler  the 
manner  of  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  In 
these  confeBsions  M.  Jouffroy  declared  that  he- 
ibre  he  became  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  M. 
Cousin,  he  was  a  good  Christia 
liever  in  immortality.  A  few  yi 
tion  with  M.  Cousin  had  sufficed  lo  plunge  him 
into  thedarkestdepihsof  scepticism.  Afticndof 
M.  JouQroy,  and  one  who  shared  his  utmost  con- 
fidence, hud  seen  many  fragments  of  the  manu- 
scripts during  the  life-time  of  tbe  writer.  This 
genlleman  declared  that  the  papers  contained 
indirect  but  absolute  condemnation  of  Cuusin'aj 
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passages  likely  to  in- 
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.ihis  own.  Against  this  treachery,  M.  Pierre 
IJeroux  vehemeolly  protested  when  the  said 
manuscripts  first  made  their  appearance  in  print. 
Cousin,  on  the  other  band,  denies  having  made 
the  alterations  with  which  he  ia  charged.  M. 
Leroux  published  a  series  of  articles  in  tbe  '  Re- 
vae  Indlpendante,'  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  M.  Cousin,  from  motives  of  personal  interest, 
had  mutilated  the  manuscripts  entrusted  10  him. 
These  charges  were  replied  to  in  the  columns  of 
the  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  by  Cousin.  Such  is 
the  preseni  state  of  the  affair,  a  more  clear  elu- 
cidation of  which  is  anxiously  looked  fur. 

One  of  the  moai  interesting  boobs  of  travels 
that  have  recently  appeared,  is  the  'Voyage  au- 
tout  du  Monde,*  by  Admiral  du  Pelil-'I'honara. 
The  narrative  of  this  voyage  exhibits  in  every 
page  a  charm  of  style  m  which  nautical  and 
tcientifio  details  of  a  practical  and  instructive 
kind  are  frequently  deGcient  It  abounds  with 
interesting  facts,  related  in  graceful  and  elegant 
langnage.    Among  the  most  novel  and  striking 


dent  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 

Vicomte  d'Arllncourt's   new  work  ha*  josi 

ade  its  appearance.     It  is  entitled  the  *  FoUi 

lar,'  and  contains  an  account  of  the  auiba't 

recent  visits  to  the  courts  of  fiusua,  I^usss, 

Saxony,  Denmark,  and  Swedea. 

The  Marquis  de  CustJne's  work  od  Russia  it 
shortly  expected  to  appear.  It  is  dest^ribed  fay 
those  who  have  read  fragments  of  ii,  lo  be  most 
violenily  hostile  lo  Busaia.  Some  very  eitnnr- 
dinary  circumsiaoces  are  assigned  as  the  txatt 
of  Ibis  tone  of  hosiilitv. 

A  subscripiiou  has  heen  opened  for  erectio^  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  eminent  nuii- 
tary  surgeon  Larry,  whose  services  were  so  im- 
portant to  the  French  army  during  ihc  lotig  win 
of  the  republic  and  the  empire. 

The  Academy  of  IHoral  and  Pc^itieal  Scioce 
has  elected  Mr.  M'Culloch  to  be  one  of  itt 
foreign  membera,  in  the  loom  of  the  late  hisio- 
rian,  M.  Sismondi.  The  Academy  c^  Jaserip- 
tions  and  Belles  Leilres  has  completed  its  bst  of 
foreign  correspondents  by  filling  up  the  appcbl- 
meuts  which  became  vacant  dnritig  tbe  coum 
of  last  year.  Tbe  newlv  elected  correnoodints 
are  U.  Egene  Bor^  in  Pwsk,  Ux.  Tbenai 
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"Wright  for  LoodoD,  Hetr  Wafchmnth  for  ti 
sic,  SignoT  Cavedoai  for  Modeoa,  and  M. 
Wine  for  Aniwerp. 

M.  Von  Humboldt  has,  during  the  present 
winter,  completed  his  great  work  on  Upper  Asia, 
which  has  teen  so  impatiently  looked  for.  It 
will  shortly  be  published  ia  Paris.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  EmperorofRtissia,  who  adopted 
every  means  of  raciliiating  the  labours  of  thi 
great  naturalist  durioe  his  joumcy  in  Siberia  ii 
1829.  M.  Von  Humboldt  has  lately  presented 
the  last  volume  of  the  work  lo  the  French  Aca- 
detny  at  Science,  and  he  has  now  lefl  Paris  for 
BerliQ  to  present  a  complete  copy  to  his  sove- 
reiga  the  King  cf  Prussia. 

GERMANY. 
Natural  TIiitoTy.~{k  letter  from  Bohn,  dated 
Feb.  S3,  contains  the  followine  particulars). 
''  A  few  days  ago,  Professor  Goldfuss  received  a 
present  for  t>ur  uoiverBiij  museum,  sent  from 
London  by  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
The  present  ia  in  itself  an  object  of  considera- 
ble scientific  interest,  and  is  the  more  welcome 
inasmuch  as  it  ia  accompanied  by  an  assurance 
that  Prince  Albert  cherishes  a  pleasing  recollec- 
tioQ  of  his  studies  at  Sotin.  The  letter  with 
which  the  gin  is  accompanied  says,  among  other 
ibings:  '  the  prince  wishes  hereby  to  sive  you  a 
small  proof  thai  he  siill  eniertaios  a  friendly  re- 
membrance of  you  and  the  Uoiversiiy  of  Boha' 
The  present  consists  of  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  the  Htpiahis  Vireicens,  a  curioBS  cater- 
pillar,  from  the  tail  of  which  sprouts  a  vegetable 
twig  about  six  or  seren  inches  long.  It  was  re- 
cently brought  from  New  Zealand  by  Captain 
Siardet.  In  a  description  sent  along  with  the 
caterpillar  it  is  staled  to  be  the  larva  of  a  species 
of  HepialuB  (^called  Hepialui  Vireicens  in  Dr. 
Dreffenbach'a  journey  to  New  Zealand),  on  which 
a  parasitical  SpAaria  frequently  ^rows.  The; 
plant  developes  itself  in  the  living  body  of 
the  animal,  and  when  the  latter  creeps  mto 
the  earth  prior  to  its  chrysalic  transforma- 
tion, it  fructifies.  Whilst  the  vegetable  shool 
sprouts  from  the  caterpillar,  the  living  animal  is 

§radua11y  convened  into  a  substance  resem- 
liog  fungus,  which  substance  retains  the  form 
of  the  caterpillar.  Another  species  of  Sp/iic- 
ria  grows  m  the  larva  of  a  moth  in  China, 
where  it  is  gathered  and  used  as  a  medicine. 
Some  specimens  have  been  brought  from  Souih 
Australia,  of  a  species  in  which  several  sprouts, 
forming  a  bunch,  f  hoot  from  an  individual  ani- 
mal. A  fourth  variety,  described  by  Edwards, 
is  found  in  the  West  Indies;  this  invariably 
grows  on  the  larva  of  CingaU.  The  silkworm 
IS  subject  to  a  disease  which  transforms  the  in- 
terior of  its  body  into  a  sort  of  fungus.  Prince 
Albert'a  present  was  likewise  accompanied  by 
some  very  interesline  correspondence  relating  lo 
curious  migratory  birds  whose  bones  have  latoly 
been  fijund  in  New  Zealand," 

The  King  of  Bavaria  is  about  to  put  into  exe- 
cution the  scheme  he  has  long  tntertaioed  of 
building,  in  the  park  adjoining  his  palace  at 
AschafTenburg,  a  house  on  the  plan  of  the  houses 
of  Pompeii.  The  architect  Gartner  is  to  super- 
ialend  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  is  to 
be  ia  exact  conronuity  with  a  design  made  at 


Pompeii  in  1830,  by  Professor  Zahn.  The  model 
aelecied  is  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollni,  one 
of  the  most  admired  in  Potnpeii.  On  the  walla 
I  there  are  fome  beautiful  paintings,  one  of  which 
represents  Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  among 
the  daughters  of  Ly corned es.  On  other  parts 
of  the  walls  appear  groups  of  fauns  and  bac- 
chantes, end  on  a  blue  back-ground  are  figures 
!  of  Hippolylus,  Phffidra,  Ceres,  Venus,  and  Ado« 
'  nis.  The  house  about  to  be  erected  at  Aaebal> 
I  fenbtirg  wilt  be  furnished  with  marble  statues, 
!  hrouzes,  paintings,  altars,  &c.,  and  will  in  all 
respects  be  a  complete  representation  of  the  do- 
mestic life  of  antiquity. 

A  complete  German  translation  of  the  cele- 
brated old  Spanish  '  Caofionciro  del  Cid,'  has 
recently  been  published  by  Gotta  of  Stutigan). 
The  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  Gctllob  Begis, 
whose  German  versions  of  Kabelais  and  of  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare  are  greatly  and  nistlT 
j  admired.  Begis  is  the  first  who  has  iniroducea 
I  the  CaUfioneiro  into  the  German  langnage  in  its 
I  complete  form.  ■  Herder  translated  only  70  dt 
the  romances. 

Lzipsrc—Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer's  rt>- 
mance  of 'Night  and  Morning' has  been  adapted 
to  the  German  stage  by  the  popular  dramatisie, 
Madame  Birch-Pfeifer,  and  was  produced,  afiet 
much  preparation,  on  the  Leipsic  stage.  The 
piece  being  altogether  too  lengtny  and  disjointed, 
was  indebted  to  the  eztraordtnary  popurarity  of 
the  novelist,  and  the  reputation  oftneadapiress, 
for  the  even  partial  and  equivocal  success  which 
it  met  at  the  hands  of  a  very  Tolerant  audience. 
The  'Literaten-Verein,'  or  Society  ofLiterary 
Men  of  this  city,  has  made  an  alteration  in  its 
statutes  so  as  to  admit  foreign  or  non-resident 
members.  The  election  of  new  members  of  the 
'Verein'is  by  ballot.  Each  member  pays  an 
annual  subscription  of  two  thalers  to  the  funds 
of  the  society. 

The  'Deutsche  Jahrbvlcher,'  edited  by  Dr. 
Buge,  have  been  suppressed  bv  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment. These  'Jahrbiicher,  originally  found- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Hegel  under  the  name  of 
'Hallische  Jahrbiicher,'  on  being  forced  to  fif 
from  Prussia  in  1841,  found  anasytum  in  Satony, 
where  they  have  continued  to  be  published  up 
to  the  first  of  January  of  the  present  year,  when 
they  were  formally  suppressed,  on  the  gronndof 
their  continued  assaults  on  existing  instituiioiis. 

HOLLAND. 
A  work  on  st>me  early  nautical  dtscornies  (J 
the  Dutch  is  prepnringfor  the  press  byHeer  Van 
Siebold,  author  of  the  well  known  account  of 
Japan.  The  materials  for  this  new  work  have 
been  found  in  some  interesting  manuscripts  dis- 
covered by  the  author  in  the  archives  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  These  mannacripts, 
of  which  notices  have  been  in:>erted  in  the  Duteb 
papers,  contain,  it  appears,  detailed  accounts  of 
an  important  voyage  made  in  1639,  under  the 
direction  oflhe  East  India  Company,  by  Matihijt 
Quasi  and  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  in  the  Noriherti 
Pacific.  In  that  voyage  these  navigators  dis- 
covered the  Bonin  Islands  to  the  east  of  Japan. 
It  is  singular  that  the  names  of  men  so  eminent 
for  nautical  skill  and  successful  erpeditioas 
should  have  simk  almiMt  into  oUiTion,  betoff  - 
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•euoslr  DoliMd  bjr  ths  hislariue  o[  lh«ir  ona 
GoUDtrr,  apd  aerei  meotioDed,  it  mny  be  laid,  by 
oiher  EuropeBD  wiiten.  We  must,  however, 
except  ErUBefisierD,  who,  in  adrertiDg  lo  Tas- 
maa,  calls  him  the  greatest  oavigator  of  the 
HreDteenili  ceninrf.  Tasmao,  wqo  bod  pre- 
Tiontljr  diacoTered  Uie  Frieodly  IsIandB,  and  ex- 
plored the  ooean  to  the  Boath  of  New  Holland, 
gave  to  that  ptri,  now  an  English  colony,  (he 
Dame  of  Van  Diemeo's  Laud.  The  name  waa 
riven  in  compliment  to  the  governor  of  (he  Dutch 
Saat  Ibidia  settlemenis,  who  had  aided  and  en- 
couraged Tasman's  espediiioo.  We  hop«  that 
we  Bhall  BOOD  be  enabled  to  give  an  accouot  of 
these  Tayages  from  the  Dutch  work  about  to  be 
puUished.  We  understand  it  is  expected  to  be 
accompaoied  by  some  curioaa  BOppiemeDiary 
documents  aod  plates,  among  which  (here  is  (he 
copy  of  a  chart  of  the  Booin  Islands,  as  laid 
down  by  (he  discoveiets.  One  of  the  Islands  is 
called  £Dgel,  anolfaer  Giacht,  being  the  names 
of  the  two  vessels  ia  which  Quast  and  Tasmaa 
niled  on  their  expedition. 

The  Dutch  government  has  recently  purchased 
■oma  curiously  painted  windows  belonging  to  an 
old  house  at  Gorcum.  The  house  whence  these 
windows  have  been  removed  to  be  depoaited  in 
a  place  of  saJety,  is  the  same  to  which  (be  eele- 
bnted  GrotiuB  was  ccsveyed  after  bis  escape 
from  (be  castle  of  LoBvesIein.  Grotius  (whu  is 
eallsd  by  the  Dutch  Hugo  de  Groot],  was  con- 
demned to  imprisoiiment  for  life  for  his  adherence 
10  Bameveldt,  in  the  famous  contest  with  the 
Prince  of  OrBDge>  HtswifecootriTed  a  plan  for 
his  eacape  from  captivity.  She  sent  a  box  full 
of  books  to  his  prison,  the  castle  of  Lteveslein. 
Orntius,  under  pretence  of  returning  the  hooks, 
ordered  the  bos  to  be  carried  away,  and  abutting 
liimMlf  init,  iosieadof  the  books,  he  effected  his 
•scape.  He  was  conveyed  to  thehouse  at  Gorcum, 
which  was  theo  occupied  b^  Daet^laer.  On  the 
windows  are  painted  portraits  of  Grotius,  Bom- 
boot,  HoogerbeelB,  and  Thomas  Esperius, 

The  Dutch  poet  and  philologist  Hoeufn  died 
lately  at  Breda.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Dordrecht,  his  native  towa. 

Petronilla  Moens,  a  lady  to  whom  (he  litera- 
ture of  Holland  is  indebtm  for  many  esceemed 
productions  in  prose  and  verse,  died  at  Utrecht 
onihe4thof  January,  at  the  age  of  80. 

ITALY. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,'  mention  was  made  of  the  arbitrary 
■uppreasioD,  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  of 
Miohaele  Amari'a  work  entitle^  'XJn  periodo 
delle  Istorie  Sieiliane  del  Secolo  XH.'  The 
work,  afler  having  undergone  (be  twofold  revi- 
aioa  of  the  ceosorsnipof  tne  Jesuits  and  the  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  was  printed  at  Palermo  about  (be 
latter  end  of  last  year.  An  early  copy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  Naples,  by  wham  it  was 
read  and  approved.  After  all  this,  ii  might  natu- 
rally have  beeD  expected  ibat  no  obstacle  would 
arise  to  the  free  publication  of  the  book.  How- 
ever, it  remained  for  a  minister  of  the  Neapolitan 
cabinet  to  discover  in  the  work  tendencies  of  an 
(Ajectionable  nature,  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  both  King  and  censor.  The  pub- 
lication wai  prohibited, and  its  author,  to  save] 
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'ould,  in  ihemselves,  have  mi. 
ficed  to  excite  public  interest  and  atteniioa  in 
favour  of  a  work  possessing  lees  inlriasic  nxtii 
than  that  here  alluded  to,  which  is  adtrkitted  u 
all  hands  to  be  a  mosl  valuable  addiiioa  to  Italian 
history — replete  with  laborious  research,  and 
throwing  light  upon  many  points  heretofore  bm 
imperfectly  Icnown  or  understood.  The  '  Peri- 
odo' embraces  an  interval  glorious  lo  Sicily,  yo. 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  pnnci- 
pal  events  treated  of  are,  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
the  consequent  war,  and  (he  elevation  of  Frede- 
rick III.,  or  (as  the  author  more  prop^ijr  sty  let 
that  monarch)  Frederick  H.,  to  the  throne  ri 
Sicily.  Freviousaccouniaof thisimportanc oeriod 
are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  derivea  froin 
unauthentic  sources  j  but  Amari,  who  enjoyed 
free  access  to  the  state  archives  of  Naples  and 
Palermo,  has  fortunately  supplied  the  defidcn- 
cies,Bnd  corrected  the  errors  of  fonner  historians. 
Many  important  points  ofhisoarrative  are  fi»uid- 
ed  oQ^data  newly  brought  to  light,  and  he  throws 
doubt*  on  much  that  has  hitherto  been  wiiitoi 
and  currently  believed  respecting  the  loachiDa- 
lioos  of  Giovanni  da  Procida,  who,  according  to 
all  contemporary  and  credible  authorities,  waa 
not  originally  connected  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Siciliau  Vespers.  Procida  is  depicted  by  AiDaii, 
not  as  a  hereof  Jibcriv,  but  as  one  of  those  diplo- 
matic adventurers  wno,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
were  numerous  in  (he  southern  courts  of  Europe. 
The  Vespers  were,  in  reality,  the  work  of  uie 
people,  in  whose  train  the  barons  were  the  first 
followers.  The  events  to  which  the  Vespers 
gave  birth  are  regarded  by  Amari  as  the  triumrih 
of  democracy.  He  dwells  with  pride  on  uie 
similarity  of  circumstances  which  attended  the 
EStahlisbment  of  the  Sicilian  constiiuti(»i,  and 
the  foundation  of  that  great  bulwark  of  English 
liberty.  Magna  Charia;  and,  with  feeliogs  of 
regret,  be  shows  how  the  fair  land  and  the  brave 
people  to  whom  the  Sicilian  consiituiimi  be- 
longed, were  for  centuries  deprived  of  its  bless- 
ings by  aristocratic  aoarchy.  These  refieclions 
roust  end  a  grateful  response  in  every  Sicilian 
heart,  when  il  is  remembered  that  the  constilu- 
tiunof  1613  was  also  framed  on  the  model  of 
the  English  constitution.  There  is  a  charm  in 
Amari's  spirited  and  glowing  style  which  excites 
general  admiration,  and  hears  evidence  of  the 
earnest  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  his  subject 
Bui,  at  the  same  time,  the  ardour  of  the  Italian 
patriot  does  not  interfere  with  the  impartiality 
of  the  historian.  Though  never  allowing  him- 
self to  be  led  away  by  party  {passion,  he  is  avow- 
edly an  advocate  of  liberal  principles.  This  lai- 
Ter  fact  fudiciently  explains  the  disfavour  mani- 
fested towards  a  work  of  such  rare  merit,  by  a 
government  whose  measures  continually  lend 
towards  the  curtailment  of  popular  freedom. 
Many  imperfect  and  erroneous  account*  bare 
been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  Amari  eluded 
the  invitation  to  Naples,  where  he  had  too  good 
reason  to  believe  a  prison  was  prepared  for  him ; 
but  the  following  pariicnlars  are  derived  fiom 
sources  which  may  ne  relied  laiaa  correct. 

TheNeapolitan  minister  of  Slate,  who  was  the 
first  to  discover  that  ih«  work  mightpcasibl;  have 
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a  muchinooa  tandeacv,  mggeMed  tbu  th«  king 
should  call  Amarl  to  Naples,  but  wiibout  Biaiing 
Aoy  reason  for  which  bia  preseoce  (here  was  re- 
quired. The  king's  wish  was  comoiuiiicated  to 
Amaii  by  Ibe  Prefect  of  the  Police  of  Palermo. 
At  first  no  siniBier  design  was  suspected ;  and 
indeed  some  of  ihe  auihoi's  friends  were  of  opi- 
nion  that  it  was  the  king's  iniEution  to  coofer  oo 
him  some  mark  of  favour.  But  after  a  little 
further  refleciion,  Amari  recollected  what  had 
been  the  fate  of  other  writers  who  had  iocau- 
tiously  accepted  royal  inTitaitons  to  Naples,  and 
he  thought  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to 
devise  some  means  of  esca^ie.  The  prefect  of 
police  at  Palermo  offered  him  a  free  passage  to 
I4aplea  oa  board  one  of  the  royal  steam-Teuels, 
and  Araah  pretended  to  aceepi  the  offer.  Shorily 
before  the  Ume  appointed  for  depBriuit,  he  weni 
on  board  thesteamer,  where  several  police  officers 
were  stationed  to  watch  his  erobarkaiion.  After 
seeing  him  safe  on  board,  the  poliiie- officers  took 
their  departure,  aod  no  sooner  bad  they  disap- 
peared tnaa  Amari  commenced  making  inquitles 
respecting  a  portion  of  his  luggage,  which  be 
alleged  had  been  sent  on  boaiil  some  time  pre- 
rioualy.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and  he 
refused  to  quit  the  harbour  without  ascertaining 
its  safety.  The  captain  of  the  ressel,  there- 
fore, allowed  him  to  go  ashore  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  whether  the  missing  luggage  bad 
been  left  behind  at  his  residence,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  ^ipone  the  hour  of  departure  to  aSbtd 
time  for  his  return.  Amari,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  shore,  directed  the  boatmen  to  row 
bim  tu  an  English  schooner,  on  board  of  which 
his  luggage  was  already  shipped.  The  captain 
of  the  steamer  having  wailed  till  the  time  of  his 
passenger's  expected  retnm,  and  seeing  no  sign 
of  his  approach,  found  himself  obliged  (o  start 
without  nim.  Meanwhile,  Amari,  who  was  safe 
OD  board  the  English  ship,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  quit  the  harbour  of  Palermo  that  same  night, 
though  a  violent  storm  was  raging.  He  laiided 
safely  at  Marseilles,  and  it  is  understood  to 
his  intention  to  repair  to  England. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  which  broke 
on  the  27th  of  November,  has  excited  a  coi 
derable  degree  of  interest,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  Europe.    The  following  brief  account 
isGootained  in  the  private  letter  of  a  geutli 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  phenome 
describes : 

"Previously  to  the  eruption,  several  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  fell  in  the  plain  adjoining  the 
mountain.  These  shocks  gradually  ioereaaed, 
and  on  the  37ih  of  November,  fire  was  observed 
riaiDg  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  When 
nigbi  set  in,  great  alarm  prevailed,  and  cries  of 
'  Fuoco  alia  monlagtia,'  rescmndcd  on  every  side. 
The  crater  soon  began  lo  vomit  volumes  of 
flame  and  red-hot  stoiies.  Burning  projectiles 
were  thrown  to  aii  immense  height,  and  seemed 
tomingleand  vie  with  the  stars.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  rnoraing  of  the  23th,  it  was  observed  that 
the  stream  of  lava  did  not  keep  to  the  course 
which  it  seemed  to  have  taken.  It  divided  into 
two  branches  with  which  it  surrounded  the  Cata 
Ingleia.  Under  a  icolumn  of  smoke  of  great 
magnitude  ascending  from  the  crater,  another  of 
a  yellowish   colour  appeared  rising  from  tlie 
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nmsB  oi  Utb,  aboat  m.  hoodied  &ct  below  tba 
brink  of  the  crater.  Obscurity  b^aa  to  set  in 
under  the  skirt  tif  the  wood-covered  declivity ; 
but  the  darkness  was  speedily  counteracted  by  a 
jlowiog  eruption  at  the  summit.  Dull  noises 
fike  distant  cannon  were  now  beard  coming  from 
of  the  mouniaiq.  The  glaring  effect 
of  the  light  of  the  first  eruptions  was  so  punfolt 
that  when  travellers  reached  the  CoMa  deila  Neva, 
which  is,  accordbg  to  French  measurement, 
12,000  metres  from  the  crater,  the  mules  becam« 
alarmed,  and  sought  places  shaded  from  the 
light.  The  first  explorers,  oo  reaching  the  Cata 
Ingleia  on  the  SBth,  found  ooe  of  the  streams  of 
lava,  about  one  hundred  yards  broad,  already  in 
some  degree  cooled  on  the  surface,  which  cracVed 
like  glass.  On  the  2Qth,  the  delooations  became 
louder  and  more  frequent.  A  party  of  Germans 
who  had  assembled  al  the  Casa  Ingleta,  resolved 
to  visit  the  crater.  With  immense  labour  they 
climbed  over  masses  of  ice,  oflen  exposed  to 
showers  of  atones  and  ashes.  They  ascended  on 
the  north-west  side,  and  at  last  happily  reached 
the  great  aperture  without  any  accident  of  con- 
sequence. One  of  the  party,  a  naturalist,  who 
had  visited  the  volcano  in  1&36,  was  of  opinion 
'  It  no  material  alteration  had  occurred  sinca 
It  time  in  the  form  of  the  crater,  except  that 
the  south  side  there  was  a  new  elevation  over 
the  Pozxo  difuoea" 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma  has  engaged  on 
Italian  artist  to  copy  some  fine  frescoes  of  Cor- 
reggio,  which  are  fast  going  to  decav.  Some  of 
these  frescoes  adorn  the  Cupolas  al  Santo  Gio- 
'  and  ibe  Cathedral  of  Parma.  There  are 
Otoe  others  on  the  walls  of  the  Camera  di 
Santo  Paolo. 

Dr.  Fraok,  of  Vienna,  died  at  Como  on  the 
18th  of  December.  He  was  seventy-two  years 
ofage. 

PRUSSIA. 

prohibition  of  the  '  Leipziger  All- 

gemeine  Zeitung,'  by  the  Kins  of  Prussia,  and 

the  banishment  of  the  poet,  George  Herwegh, 

from  the  Prussian  dominicms,  were  for  some 

weeks  the  eugrossing  topics  of  interest  thiough- 

OQl  literary  Germany.     The  publication  above 

mentioned  had  for  some  time  maiotaiued  a  lone 

of  systematic  opposition  to  the  Prussian  govern* 

meni,  but  a  letter  addressed  by  Herwegh  to  the 

hiog,  and  inserted  in  the  Leipzig  Allgemeine 

Zeitung,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  atid  the  re- 

It  was  the  prohibition  of  the  Journal  and  the 

Luisbmeat  of  Herwegh.    The  poet  quitted  Ber- 

I  on  the  29lh  of  December. 

The  interdiction  of  the  Leipsic  '  Allgemeine 

iilung'  has  since  been  raised  through  the  per- 

nal  solicitation  of  its  proprietor  (Btockhaus  the 

bookseller),  who  made  a  journey  to  Berlin  for 

that  purptise.     It  was,  however,  required   that 

the  principal  editor,  Julius,  should  be  dismissed. 

Baron  de  la  Motle  Fouque  died  at  Berlin  on 

the  23d  of  January.     We  have  so  very  recent]? 

noticed  his  works  that  we  need  not  now  speak 

of  them.  The  Baron  was  tliiice  married,  and  hat 

lel\  a  daughter  nnd  two  sons.     He  enjoyed  the 

cordial  and  intimate  friendship  of  the  present 

King  of  Prussia. 

The  printing  of  the  works  of  Frederick  the 
Great  will  be  immediately  commeDced  at  Berlin ; 
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the  oMa'iilJi  -Whlib  TiaVe  Aftft^d  iehadeS  &i 
nndsriakiog'  t*bj  now  entirely  Tem6Ted. 

It  is  the  king's  iDiention  10  form  s  gallery  of 
A*  poriraiis  of  dislingnlBhed  literary  men  and 
tfrttsia.  The  poriraii  of  Professor  Sdbelling  is  10 
btjhe  first  piciure  of  the  collection. 

The  annaal  diminntioD  of  studenra  in  the  Pms- 
man  naiversities  has  suggested  a  plan  for  the 
onion  of  the  two  small  uuiversiiies  of  Kfflnigs- 
berg  and  Greibnald.  It  is  also  in  contempla- 
tion to  establish  Polytechnic  schools  in  each  of 
Ibe  PrasBLan  provinces.  Al  Gteifawald  there 
tn  now  more  professot^  than  students,  and  at 
Kcsnigsberg  there  is  nearly  a  similar  dispropor- 
tion, TheuniTeoily  of  Greiftwald  is  very  richly 
endowed,  aod  it  is  ezpecfed  that  some  portion  of 
its  fbnda  will  be  applied  to  the  fonndaticai  of  a 
manufacturing  e«isblishment,  which  will  be 
more  usefal  to  the  province  than  an  insignificant 
university. 

The  celebrated  actor,  Carl  Seydelman,  died  at 
Berlin  on  the  17th  of  March,  afUr  a  lingering  ill- 
ness. In  him  the  German  etnge  has  lost  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  performers  of  the  pr»- 

BsBLiH. — The  UniverBiiy  Library  of  this  capi- 
tal now  contains  the  highly  valuaole  collection 
of  Sanscrit  manascripis  purchased  in  London 
IVom  tbe  executors  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers, by  order  of  his  present  majesty.  This  col- 
lection, the  formation  of  which  is  supposed  to 
have  cost  itsoriginal  collector  no  less  than  20,00(V. 
has  been,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country  which 
sofiTers  such  collections  to  be  withdrawn  from  it, 
obtained  for  the  trifling  sum  of  9000  thalers. 
Professor  Hofer,  of  the  Greifawald  University,  an 
emiaent  Sanscrit  scholar,  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  ordering  and  cataloguing  the  manu- 

'' "'  RUSSIA. 

The  death  of  M.  Frederict  Adelung  Director 
of  the  Asiatic  Academy  at  St.  PetersDorg,  has 
been  recently  announced.  He  was  the  author  of 
•everal  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  Though  settled  in  St.  Feiei^bDrg, 
he  was  a  Prussian,  and  was  born  at  Stettin  m 
I76S.  M.  Adelung  was  the  son  of  the  great 
linguist  of  the  same  name— the  author  of  the 
celebrated  German  dictionary,  and  of  tbe  work 
entitled  '  Milbridatea.'  The  latter  was  written 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine. 

Intelligence  has  been  receired  at  Odessa  from 
Nicolaieif,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Council- 
lor of  State,  Karazine,  a  member  of  several  learn- 
ed societies.  In  him  science  has  lost  a  zealous 
propagator.  M.  Karazine  was  honoured  with 
the  friendship  nf  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  it 
was  chiefly  through  bis  influence  that  a  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  was  created  in  Russia. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  University 
of  Eh  ark  off;  for  in  the  yearlB06,  be  induced 
the  nobles  of  that  government  to  subscribe 
000,000  silver  rubles  towards  its  establishment. 
A  great  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  chemical 
experiments,  and  he  made  several  valuable  dis- 
coveries. He  was  engaged  in  chemical  opera- 
tions in  the  Crimea  at  tne  lime  of  his  death.  He 
was  seventv-two  years  of  age. 

Prince  dharles  Bonaparte,  the  son  of  Prince 
Lticien,  has  lately  beea  elected  a  member  c^the 


St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sdence.  Prince 
Charles  has  dlstingnisbed  himself  in  the  etady 
of  natural  history,  a  subject  on  'which  be  hat 
written  aevetal  works. 

The  Russian  Government  has  sent  a  commit- 
rion  to  the  East,  in  order  to  collect  informati'X 
with  tbe  view  of  ascertaining  bow  far  heat  tends 
to  destroy  tbe  germs  of  the  plague.  The  means 
heretofore  employed,  to  annihilate  the  seeds  of 
the  disease,  have  been  found  efiecloal;  but,  in  a 
certain  degree,  either  injurious  to  health,  or  de- 
structive to  tne  objects  fumigated  or  steeped. 
The  commissiou  has  been  for  some  time  al  Ctn- 
Btantinople,  and  has  now  proceeded  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  experiments  hitherto  made  are 
very  fai-ouiable  to  disinfection  by  means  of 
heat. 

Professor  Eoch,  of  Jena,  is  preparing  to  ander- 
take  B  second  journey  to  the  Caucasus,  in  order 
to  prosecute  those  scientiScreseambes  which, oo 
a  former  occasion,  were  inierru pied  by  his  illness. 
In  this  second  expedition  he  proposes  to  explore 
the  level 'heights  of  Armenia.  His  route  will 
be  by  the  way  of  Constantinople  to  Trebizood. 
From  the  latter  place  be  will  proceed  to  trace 
the  sources  of  the  must  important  rivers  of  We^- 
em  Asia,  (for  example,  tbe  Western  arm  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Araies  and  the  EnrJ,  and  to  de- 
fine their  primary  course.  He  Will  cross  the 
centre  of  Great  Armenia,  and  journeying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Arax«s,  in  the  direction  of  the 
east,  will  seek  10  discover  the  source  of  the  east- 
ern arm  of  the  Eophraies.  The  expedition  will 
terminate  with  an  excursion  in  the  Caucasus.  A 
number  of  young  artists  and  men  of  science  are 
engaged  to  accompany  M.  Eoch  on  his  jonnief. 

SPAIN. 

Archives,  of  great  historical  ioiportance,  were 
unforlunalely  destroyed  during  the  bombardment 
of  Barcelona,  a  few  months  ago.  Among  the 
most  important  of  the  documents  were  the  char- 
ters and  other  acts  of  the  first  counts  of  Barcelona, 
some  of  them  of  as  early  date  as  the  year  S44. 
These  curious  papers  related  not  merely  to  Cata- 
lonia, btit  also  to  tbe  counties  of  Roussillon  and 
Cerdagne,  and  were,  moreover,  the  records  of 
events  connected  with  the  bisloir  of  the  old 
Spanish  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  with 
Majorca,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples.  FLfIr 
volumes,  containing  origmal  treaties  negoiiiied 
by  the  Cortes  from  1350  to  1708,  were  particu- 
larly curious  and  valuable.  There  have  also 
been  destroyed  858  original  Poniifical  bulls, 
from  Benedict  IX.  (1024)  to  Clement  XI.  (1709); 
17,640  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  coiton-paper,  and 
parchment;  and  copies  of  registers  bearing  dates 
from  1214  to  1803,  including  twenty-four  reigus, 
and  amounting  in  number  to  6070.  The  learn- 
ed Capmany  has,  in  his  'Historical  Memoirs  oo 
Barcelona.'  declared  the  Archives  of  the  crown 
of  Aragon  to  be  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe, 
whether  viewed  with  regard  10  their  antiquity, 
their  extent,  or  the  various  nations  and  kingdoms 
to  which  they  directly  relnied. 

It  has  frequently  been  alleged  by  antiquariaiks 
that  tbe  use  of  steam,  as  a  propelling  power  in 
navigation,  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  several 
centuries  ago,  a  fact  which  the  following  curious 
story,  if  true,  would  lend  to  cooflrm:  ■ 
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1B43. 

"  It  is  Mid  that  wme  p«p«n,  recently  iiaeor- 
ered  in  ihe  Royal  Archives  of  SolamaDca,  cod- 
tain  aoquesiianable  erideaee  that,  in  the  year 
1540,  aa  eiperimeol  in  aieam  naTigatioa  was 
made  in  (he  roads  of  Barcelona.  A  Bhip  of  200 
toas  btirdeo  was  set  in  motioo  by  a  machine 
worked  by  the  sttam  of  boiiing  walir,  showitig 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  cross  the  sea  without 
eittier  the  help  of  sails  oriudder.  The  £mperoT 
Charles,  (he  Crowo  Prince  Philip,  and  a  miniber 
of  the  gTBDdees  of  the  kingdom,  wimeMed  ihe 
experiment,  and  were  61led  with  wcndei  at  tbe 
s^rirtnesa  and  lightness  with  which  the  Teasel 

§]idedover the  wares.  The  proposal  toapply  this 
iacovery  lo  the  ahipa  of  ihe  Spanish  navy,  was, 
however, rejected  on  thescoreof  itsezpensiveness 
and  danger.  Don  Blasco  de  Gavay,  tbe  discover' 
er,  was  rewarded  with  an  imperial  present  of 
200,000  maiavedis." 

&>  tbe  story  goes;  but  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  tbe  docnmeats  tefened  to  requirea  coafirma- 


SWEDEN. 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
baa  lately  published  (we  believe  tmlj'  for  private 
diairibniion)  a  work  'On  Banks  and  Bankins,' 
especially  with  refereiKe  lo  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  Sweden.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy, 
but  the  work  is  said  lo  contain  several  most  ex- 
traordinary passages.  Dociorioan  Flygare  has 
JDSt  pnbliahed  a  new  romance,  '  Kamrer  Lass- 
man.'  It  contains  some  good  passages,  but  is 
not  Tery  highly  spoken  oC     'Onkel  Adams' 


ly  sketches  01  popular  manners,  and  full  of  . 

leal  feeling,  have  also  jusl  appeared.  And  we 
have  to  notice  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
Geiier's '  Smtlrre  Skrifker,'  a  repuhlicatioo  of  his 
minor  essays  and  other  articles,  as  having  late- 
ly left  the  press.  Tbe  '  Stianas  Queaiion'  still 
excitesgreai  interest,  and  suggests  various  works. 
'Morianoi,'  by  Cruseostolfe,  has  reached  its 
fourth  volumes 

Captain  Lindeberg's  new  theatre  is  nearly 
ready,  and  will  be  opened  in  a  few  days.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  first  piece  will  he  '  Agne,  by 
Ling.  Hiss  Ljodh  has  relumed  from  her  riait 
lo  Paris,  and  reappeared  on  the  hoards  of  the 
Aoyal  Theatre.  She  has  improved  aurnrisingly, 
'  igB  admirably,  and  was  received  by  iKe  public 

ith  the  most  enthosiasiic  applaoie. 

A  new  society  has  lately  been  established  in 
Stockholm  which  promises  well  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  couniiy.  It  is  called  '  The  Swedish 
Oenernl  Li lermry  Society,'  and  has  already  open- 
ed an  admirable  '  AthenKum,'  where  il  holds 
about  60  literary  magazines  and  reviews.  See.,  in 
different  languages,  besidesa  variety  of  Swedish 
and  fiireJgD  aawspapers.  lis  library,  principally 
eiven,  already  amotmts  to  several  thousand  nunv 

Sweden,  wiih  a  population  of  hardly  3,000,000^ 
supports  not  less  tlian  70  political  joumala,  ex- 
elnsive  of  those  of  a  strictly  religious  or  scieoliGc 
character.  In  Sweden  the  press  is  free — the 
censor^  ip  unknown. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
From  Januaey  to  Maxch,  1813,  inclwivs. 


ISXOLOOT    AMD    XCCLBBUmCAIi  HtRR»T. 

Bauer,  E.,  Bmno  Baner  nnd  teiae  G«gaer:    Sto 

Berlin  28  6d. 
buun^rten,  Dr.M.,The(riogjseherCainmGntar(nm 

Allen  TesUmeat.  Ir.  TM. ;  Einleitnue;  Genesu  i 

Exodui.     Sto.  Kiel.  13s  6d. 
Bibliotheea  Patnim  EcelesiaBticoram  latinornn  ee- 

lecU.  Edidil  Dr.  E.  G.  Gersdorf.  Vol.  X.  Para  I. 

— Firmiani  LactanUi  Opera.  Edid.  Prof.  Dr.  O.  F. 

FritaBche.  Pan  I.  Iiutilationamdiv.L.  Vpiiom. 

gvo.  Upaiae.  3b  Sd.  Vol.  I.— X.  Part  I.  34g. 
Biilhatn,  dai    ETangelische,  in   Jemulem.      Ge- 

■chiohtliche  Darle^nngmilUrkandeii.    8vo.  Ber- 
lin.   2s  6i. 
Corpus  Keronnatomtii.  Edidil  C.  G.  BretBcluidder. 

Vol.  X.— Pbilippi  HeUnthonu  Opera.    Vol  X. 

4to  HalU  Sax.  SOii. 
Eggert,  C,  Horae  Sacrae  Titae  neodotalii,  Mn  Sa- 

Gcrdosoraos  ac  meditant.  ISmo.  Ratiib.  4i  Od. 
EUendoif,  Dr.  R.,  Anialkides.   Dritles  Sendschrei- 

ben  an  J,  v.  Gorres,  iiebat  einigen  Worten  uber 

den  Kolner  Dombaa.  Bro.  Berlin.  2a  6d. 
Enaebii  Fampbili  Praeparationis  erangelicae  libri 

XV.   Edidit,  ind.  adj.   Dr.  F.  A.  Heiziichen.  II 

Tomi.  8ro.  Lipa.  1 8a. 
FraneUena  Von  Asiisi,  de«  heiligen,  Lieder. — I  Cnn- 

tici  di  San  Francesco  d'AasUi.  (Italian  and  Ger- 
man.) Frankfurt  a  M.  48  6d. 
Gfhirer,  A.  F.,  Allgemeine  Kirchtngeaehicfate.    2r 

Bd.    2te  Abtheil.—Geachicbte  der   ehriatliehea 

EireheTom  TJerten  bia  Eom  aiebenlen  Jabrhnndert. 

2(«  Ablbell.  8to.  Stuttgart.  lOa  Gd. 
Odn-es,  Prof.  J.  v.,  Die  din«tUche  Myadk.  4r  Bd. 

inZAbt.  8vo.  R^ensb.   ITa6d. 
Hogenbach,  Prof.  Dr.  S.  R.,  Die  Refbrmirte  Kirebe, 

in  Betiehnng  anf  Veifauong  nnd  Enltui.  Referat. 

12ma.  Schaffb.   la  6d. 
Halui,Dr.  A.,  BibliotbekderSTmbolenndGIanbena- 

regeln  der  apoetoliscb-katholiachen  Kircbe.  Sto. 

Bredan.  3e  Sd. 
Barleai,  Dr.  G,  C.  A.,  Cbrialliehe  Ethik.  8to.  Stutt- 
gart. 7b, 
Henfateuberg,   Dr.   E.  W.,    Commentar  fiber    d. 

Pcalmen,  I  Bd.  8to.  Berlin.  Ta  Sd. 
Kninoel,  Commealarins  in  libros  Novi  Testameuti 

hiitoneo*.  Vol.  II. — Evangelia  Marei  ct  Lacae. 

Edit.  IV.  8to.  Lip«.  I3a  6d. 


Norii,  F.,  Biblinbe  MTthob^e  de*  alien  nitd  nrmtt 
Teatamentea.  Veraneh  einer  netien  Ilieoria  sn 
Aufhellnng  der  Dnnkelbeiten  nnd  acheinbaTea 
Wideispdiche  in  den  cononisehen  Biicheni  der  Jn- 
rteaond  Cbriaten.  Ir.  Bd.  Sn>  Stnttgart   12a. 

Officiom  hebdamadae  sanclBe.  Secundum  Missale  et 
Breviariam  RoDianam  Pii  V.  Pont.  Max.  jossa 
editnm  dementia  VIII.  e(  Drbani  VTII.  anctori- 
late  recDgnitum.  Edit,  oaviss.  cantu  chorali  aueta 
perCantor.  F.J.  Vilaecker.  4le Lief.  Sto  Pasasr. 
2s. 

Petersen,  Paator  Aug.,  Die  Idee  der  chiistlichen 
Eirche.  2r,aynthetiKli'dogmBtiscber  Theil. — Die 
Lehre  von  der  Eircbe.  Drei  Biieber. — li  n.  2b 
Bueb.  Von  dem  WeBcn  nnd  der  OrganisatioD  ia 
Eirche.  8to  Leipiig  ISa. 

BtaudeniuBier,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Der  Geiat  dea  Cbristen- 
thuma,  dargealelll  in  den  heilifien  Zeilen,  in  den 
heiligen  Handlungen  and  in  der  beiligen  KoAOt.  2 
Thle.  3te  AdB.  Mainz.   10». 

Slolberg,  Fr.  L.  Oial^u,  Geschicble  der  Religioa  Jesn 
Chriati.  Fortgea.  v.  F.  t.  Ken.  37r  Bd.  8n> 
Maim.  7b. 

Talmad  Babylouicum,  cnin  aehoiiiii,  &c.  1,  l^cta- 
taa  Maeot,  cum  scfaotiiB  hermeneoticia,  ftc.,  ane- 
lore  Dr.  H.  S.  HiiEchfeld,  Rabbino.  8to  Bend. 
7s  6d. 

Novnm  Teatamentum  Gneee  et  Latine.  tit  antiqnii 
testibui  teitum  veraion  is  VuIgalE  latins  indagaiit, 
lectionesque  varianlea  Slephani  et  Grieabachii  do- 
tavil  V.  S.  venerabili  Jager  in  consiliom  adhibito 
Constant.  Tiscbendorf.  8vo  Parisiia  15*. 

TbolucV,  Dr.  A.,  Predigten  fiber  Hanptatdcke  des 
ehriBlliehen  Glaubena  nnd  Lebena.  Band  III.  8to 
Hamburg  7b  6d. 

, ■>  Sin&den  chrutlicher  Andacht.    3le 

AoA.  Sto  Hombnrg  10a. 

Urabreit,  Dr.  F.  W.  C,  FraktischeT  Cooinwntar 
iiber  die  Propheten  dea  Altai  Bnndes.  Zr  Bd. 
Jeremia.  gvo  Hamburg  6b  6d. 

Urkundeabach,  neueB,  lur  Geachiehte  der  eT«Dg«I- 
ischea  Kirchen-ReformatiaQ.  Heranageg.  t<hi  Dr. 
C.  Ed.  Fdralemann.  IrBd.  4to  Hamburg  IS*. 

Wilke,  C.  G,,  Die  neatestamenlliehe  Rbetorik,  eui 
Seitenatiick  xnr  Giammalik  de«  neutestamead. 
SpracbidiomB.  6td  Dresden  4s  6d, 

Zeitschnfl  (lir  die  geaanunte  Intberiwilie  Tbeologie 
und  Kireb^  beran^eg.  r       "      
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bde  Gotlwn 


r  Vtiait  ISO.  80e  iBoie. 


Bohl,  L.,  Die  TerfknaagifVvge 

ibrem    goeUclitUchea    VerianTe.    8vo    ZOrieh 

Jaeobr,  Dr.,  Hriaeireitere'V'eTtheidtKnDS  wider  die 
gegen  mtch  erbobent  BeichnMinng  der  Haje*- 
UUtwkidiram,  \c.  BorslBni  Ziirieh  8i  8d. 

IiBBg,  Kart  Hetarieh,  Ritter  tdb,  Hemoiren  aad 
Sblnen  ■<»  meioem  Lebes  niid  WIrkei,  meia 
Reian  and  mefaM  ZHi.  2  Toll  Bn  Bnuawfck 
SCPi. 

Moaer,  J.,  PabiotiMhe  Ptaatuieii.  Heraium:. 
voB  wiMr  Tocbter  J.  W.  J.  y.  To^ti,  xeb.  Hd- 
Ir  n.  2r  TU.  ISmo  Beriia  10*. 


haltaiwe  ia  dtr  Gegeawart  and  KalmifL    Sro 

Leipsig  6i. 
Soelbeer,  Dr.  Ad.,  Ueber  HunbnrgB  Handel.  IRe 

Foitaetzang. — Slatiilik  de*  Hambargieeben  Han- 

dd*.     1839,  ISU,  IB41.  B*d  Haalnrg  |3I  M. 
Zeiiancn  DentMUwuto  pcUttoehe.    9vo    Zdrkh 


LAW  AXD  nmUKUDUICS. 

Brkckeaboelt,  Dr.  T.,  Erorterangea  ilbei  die  Hate- 

rien  dea  allsemeinea  Thnh  Ton  linde^  LAi- 

boeh    dea  dentMhen    gemeiiiea  CivilprotCHc*. 

6*«  Leipcig  13i. 
Eagelbregt,  Dr.  C.  A.,  Da  L^bn«  Agiariu  mate 

Graccboa.    Sto.  Logd.  Bat.  7b. 
Oeib,  Dr.  G.,  Geachichce  de*  rdiniielien  Crimiaal- 

ptoMMCB  bU  (am  Tode  Joiiiaiaa'a.  Sto  Leip- 

aig  161. 
PnaattT,  Alex.,  Du  onmitMbe  Wecbtelrecht    ia 

Bciag  aaf  dw  LandewoDBtilDtioD,  dm  Baodel, 

die  ladattrie  nnd  deaKredit.  Sto  Leipiis  6s. 
Tangeraw,  Dr.  E.  A.,  Leiifadeo  fur  Pandekten- 

Torlenagen.     IrBd.  late  Abtheil.  3(e  Anfi.  Svo 

Harbnrg   Ss. 


DieApgtagttlk.  IrBd.  Ste  Bdl 


Sap«rial.  Dr.  A.  6.  fliiiftidi  tmd  PmT.  Dr.  R. 

E.  F.  Gnerilfe.  3r  Jahrg,  1M2.  3*  Qwutalhefl.       der  Jt^en."  Sto  Leipiiff  308. 

Sto  Ldpsig  4*.  SoboTskr,  Dr.  J.  J.,  UnTereiabarkeit  der  Hege)- 

■TATunci  ura  roLincAL  xconomt. 


der  Chriitlichea  Theologie.  S*o  Brealaa    la  fid. 
Schwarti,  Dr.  N.  J.,  Maaad  de  rHiMoire  da  lA 
Fhiloai^e  aadenae.  7to  Liege  Bi  6d. 


,  rsTHOLoar,  amatntT. 


Eidnaaa,  FroT.  Dr.  J.  E.,  Tersa«b  eiaer  triaun- 
■chaAJichea  DarateUiing  der  G««eliidite  der 
neoeia  Philoaophie.  2rBd.  2te  Abthnt.— Leib- 
nita  and  die  Eatwicklnng  det  Idealiimaa  Tor 
Kant.     Svo  Leipiig  Sts. 

Fraaenalidt,  Dr.  J.,  Sehelling^  Vorlemingen  in  Bcr- 
lio,  DaratclluDg  a.  Eritik  der  Hanptpnakte  der- 
■elben,  mit  beaond.  Beziehung  auf  du  Verhilt- 
niaa  iviicbGD  ChriateulbncD  ond  Philorapbie. 
Sto  Berlin  4a  Gd. 

Hesel'*,  O.  W.  F.,  Werke.  ToUnindlfK  Aaigabc. 
Torleauagen  dberdie  Geacbiehte  der  Phllotophie. 
Heran^eg,  Ton  Dr.  Gael  Lodwig  Micbelet.  2i 
Thl.  2te  Anfl.    HoTal  Sto  Berlla  Id*  6d  Snbscr. 

Benade.P.  O.  Tan,  loiHa  PhUowpUae  PUtonicae. 
Sto  Lngd.  Bat.  tSa. 

Hillebtand,  Dr.  J.,  Pbilqiophie  dea  Geiatea,  oder 
EDCTdopMie  der  gCMnuDten  Gelneflehre.  2Ab- 
iheil.  2le  Ansg.  8t«  MuubeiDi  lOi  6d, 

Rincb,  Dr.  8.,  Das  Sralem  der  reliKi^ien  AnHhaa- 
ang  der  Joden  vnd  aeia  Terhillaiu  sun  Heiden- 
Ibnn,  Chiialenthou  n.  car  abMlstca  Philoeopbla. 
TOt.  trxt.  22 


Beitrag  ntder  Lehre  v 

men  im  Allgemeinen,  and  Ton  den  AagnuchwitD'' 

men  iB*a  Baoadere.  Sto  Freiboi^  7*  6d. 
Beneliaa,  J.  J.,  Lehrinich  der  Chemie.  file  Anfl.  B. 

I.  Lf.  I.  Dreaden  4a. 
Cseleehowtkr,  Dr.  J.  lU,  ChemJMheB  WBrteitmch 

■am  Gebnache  flir  Aer«e>  Phannaeeateai  fee. 

Bto    Wien  IS*. 
Dieterkb,  Dr.  G.  L.,  Die  Erai)khdt»-E^wiHe  Sy- 

philJa,  beaebrieben.    £r  fid.  Bra  Landibnt  9a. 
D5bet«iBer,Dr.  J.  B.,  ft  Dr.  F.  DMereiner,  deotaebta 

Apodwkertmeh.    Ir  TU.  PbamMeatiaebe  TtA- 

nilogie  and  Waarenknnde.    Ronl  Sto  Statlgait 

99, 

DnBoe,  Dr.  A.,  Pharmakol^iache  Cbemle.  Die 
Lehre  Ton,  den  chenuacben  AmeimltlelB  and 
Giftea ;  ihre  Eigenfehaften,  Eritennnng,  Prflftang 
nnd  tberapeatlMhe  Anweadnag.  Sto  Breelan  6a. 

Oateett,  Dr.  H.  L.  Ton,  Beitrige  xnr  Lehre  TOn  dn 
trpboten  Fiebera.    Sto  Big*  S*. 

AkdwdfCerimeh  der  reinen  aad  angevaadtn  Ch^ 
mie.  HttMagHT.  to*  Dr.  J.  Liebig,  J.  O.  Fef- 
—  ._^  -_    flf(jj„.  2r  Bd.  «e   U^.    S**. 

3a  U. 

.  Dr.  H.,  OperaUcMtehro  IDr  OabwtAtifhr. 
Ste  Anfl.    late  LicAr.  Sto  Bean  Oa. 

Hareliand,  Dr.  R.  F.,  Lehrbneh  der  phydalagiiehea 
Cbamie.    3to  Abthoil.    Sto  Berlin  Sa  «d. 

Btethaff,  Dr.  F.  R.,  Die  Ho«aopalkie  ia  ihicr  Ba- 
deoinag  tit  die  i^iwiekhng  der  Hediste  alt 
Ennat  nnd  WiaMDchaft.  2  Bde.  Sto  HeUd- 
berg4a. 

Nolle,  Dr.  F.  W.,  AHaa  der  HaKdowkbeitM.     1 
AbtbeU.    Folio  Lerden  35a. 
~     ~  "    igder 


13e. 

Bobert,  Dr.  F.,  Beechrtibang  etnaa  ita  bSckaleB 

Grade   qnerTervagtaa  Beekesa.    Folio    Cailn-. 

8a  6d. 
RiAitanAT,  Prof.  Dr.  C,  Handbaeb  d«r  Pathal» 

giachen  AMIoeue.    U.  Bad.  Ia  Lf^.    Bro  Wien 

Subaer.  price  fcv  Vol.  n.,  IS*. 
Sactu,  Dr.  J.,  Hedietaiaeber  Almaaaeh  fHr  daa  Jabt 

1843.    Sr  Jahif .    Sro  BcrUa  8a  6d. 
SEfaSnleta'a  kliniache  Vond«e   in    dan    ChariU> 

Eiaakeahaa*e  sd  Bwtia.    Betfgiit  a.  befatMgig. 

Ton  Dr.  L.  Odterbotb.  Si  Heft.    Sto  Bariia  Sa. 
Zebetai«T«r,  Dr.  F.,  Onndnaieder  P«mi«t(«aad 

Aaacnltation  nnd  ibrer  AaiaendnnB  anf  die  Diaf- 


LangMkn 


1.  Boyal 


Sto  Wien  7a  fid. 
BiBLT0G8A?HT,  LTtK&AET  mnoKr,  iKaxfLoet. 

Biaehofl;  Dr.  C.  H.  E.,  Einlgei,  iru  den  deutaekea 

UatTeniUtenNolhthiitjdBrgel^.  Svo  Bonn  B*. 
Bach,  daa,  von  den  lieben  velien  Heiatem,  ana  d.' 

Hebif  iichen  a.  Grieeh.  dbeisetit  Ton  Heinr.  S«^ 

gelmapn.     12mo  Halle  3a  Sd. 
Hamann'a  SebrilUn.     8r.  TU.  lateAbtheH.    Na(^ 

trlge,  ErUoterangen  a.    Berlehtlgangen.  ~8n 

Berlin  9*. 


D,g,tza:JbyGOOg[e 


iMt  ^Jfm  Worka 


no 

■olto,  i.  S.,  CMRbUIA*  Twlanugeit  fiber  Qt^tv^ 
■Itiid*  der  LMeratiir  nnd  Rnnt,  an  der  Kontgl, 
Dnirenitit  n  Sedin  gehmlten.  Ir  TU.  Oe- 
•ebiekte  der  dcnUdm  nnd  niederlindiachen  Ha- 
laKL    Ir  Bd.    Bro  Bo^n  St. 

Mirtn^,  tubliopnlitchea  and  bOdiognphuehet,  ftlr 
1812-43.    8to  Leipsig  lOe. 

Kirchner,  Dr.  C,  Aludemitche  Propadcatik,  oder 
Vorbe    -  ' '-'--■ "- 


Heft.    8ToHKUe4t6d. 
HuMom,  Belgitdi,  toot  tael-en  LetterltUBde  en  de 

OweUadenii  de«  Vadotaids,  uitgeg.  d.  F.  Wil- 

lemi.  1S42.  2e  ABev.    8to  Gent   3(  fid. 
SehoU,  F.  F.,  SyileiDBliaehe  Uebenicbt  der  MiliUr- 

Iiiteratur  und  ihrer  UalftwinentchalleD  Kit  dem 

J«lir«  1S30.    BaT*]  8*d  Dumstadt  I3b  6d. 
yp.>f..lrj  Earl,  Sttdupeaie  kIb  Vcnnittler  tweiei 
,  NatioMD.  Probebwid :  Macttelh.     Sro  Stuttgart 

4i. 
Terbandlangea  der  viertea  VetHnuDlung  deattcher 

Philologea  nnd  "■*"*■"'"«"  ia  Bonn  1841.    4to 

Bonn  Tt6d. 


April, 


MfiUer,  Dr.,  nnd  H.  IVowhtJ,  Wj^miivr  Aixndet. 

410  BcaimMhw  45s. 
Miuenm    SenekenbetsJanam.    AMmiiliuiycB   ttm 

dem  Qeblete  der  bewhreibeiiden  NatnrgesduAie. 

Bd.  m.  Heft  £.  4to  Fitudchiit  10a. 
Nacbriehtea,  AilnniomiKhe,  hetkUifegabeB  vm  C. 

H.  ScboBMcher.  l&r  Band.  4ta  AIiobb  XIa. 
ScboenheiT,  C.  J.,  SynODrmia  Intectonwi. — Genan 

et  ipedet  Carcnlionidnm]  com  ayiMiiriuia  bqn* 

familiae.    Tam.  V[.— Pats  II.    8td  Parieiit  14). 
Sdyf-Longchampa,    Edm.    de,  Panne   Beige,    In 

Futie,  Indication  melhodiqae  de«   MannUeRi, 

Oiuaux,  Replilet  et  FoiHoni  obcerra  jnaqa'in 

en  Belstqne.     6to  Li^ge  12i. 
SiMnMmp,  J.  J.  B.,  Uebn  den  GeneratiOBViveckid, 

Oder  die  FwtpAanina^  nnd  Entwickeliwg  dnnh 

abweehielnde  Generatioaen,  eine  eigeatbnmliebe 

Furm  det  Bmtpflege  in  den  niederen  Thiercbw- 

en.    Svo  Copratu^eo  C«. 

nve,  F.  G>  W.,  Additameotum  in  mBiumn*  m- 


xATUKu.  mmaT, 


«Ee. 


Abkandlongen  der  matheDiatiieb-pliTsikaliMhBn 
Clana  der  Barer.  Aliad.  der  WiaMnMbaften.    3t 

-  Bd.  2te  AMh.  die  AUuudlnagen  nm  dem  Jabre 
1841  BntbaJMBd.   4lo  Mincbea  IDs. 

Agaaaii,  Prof.  L.,  HiMoire  NatnTeDe  del  Pwhob* 

d'ean  denee  de  I'finn^e  esntnle.  Teme  I. — Em- 

tnyologie  de*  BalniDnes,  par  C,  Voigt.  I  r/X.  Sro 

Neoftbatel  21  t*i 
■  NmneudaUt  Malo|ieoi,  eont.  otmina  tj^ 

teoMtka  genenuB  Bn'"^''^n  tam  TiTentiom  qnan 

iberiltam,  Heokdiun  otdincBi  alphabet  diepi 

Fue.  n.  ATM.  4lo  Neofebntel  31 3*. 
BiMbeff,  Dr.  T.  L.W-,  Entvicklungtgeschlcbtede* 

Eani>chen-Eiee.      OriuBnte    Prristdirtft.      4lo 

Braiuuchw.  30a. 
OaUer'a,  J.  8.  T.,  PbT^lnUMliei  Wortarbiich,  mm 

benrboitet  TOn  OmeUn,  Littntw,  Mnncke,  n.  Pfbff. 

lOr  Bd.  2lfl  Abtbeil.    Sro  Leipzig  23t. 
Goeppert,  H.  B.,  Die  Galtnngen  der  foailen  Pflan- 

sen,  Terglieben  mil  dmen  der  Jetitwdt,  dnreh 

Abbilihiag«B  eiUnlsit.    LiofBr.  in.  ft  IV.    4(o 

Bonn  13i6d. 
— ■■■  ■   BMbaebtnngen  ftber  dai  aogenaante  Ue- 

bccwallcn  d«r  l^nnenjtAclce,  fit  Botaniker 

FontnAnner.     4to  4s  Sd. 
OMthe^  E^arbenldue,  16  Tafidn,  nnd  27  Tafeln  zn 

deaaen  BeitiAge  lar  Dptik,  nebet  ErkUnng.    4to 

-  flUUlgart,  9a, 
Handw^rterbnebderPbriiolofne,  Slit  fiOekucklanf 

{Ariiologische  Pathologie.  Heranageg.  void  Dr. 
Bud.  Wagner.  Ir  Bd.  le  Ui  Se.  I^.  8vd  Brun*- 
-wkk  ISi. 

Jahn,  F.,  Die  abmrmcB  ZoMtode  dai  menichUden 
LebenaaliNachbildnngcnn.  WiederlialBngen  nor- 
malcT ZnsUnde  del  Tbierlebeni.  SroEiien.    IBs. 

Jabibncb,  naturwiMcD*cbiAlielL-aitn)naniischei,fiir 
physische  n.  nalnr-historiaehe  Himmelsfoncher 
nnd  Geoltscn.  Heraiitg^.  Dr.  Grnitliuisen.  6i 
'  Jakr.     Bto  Stuttgard  12s  Bd. 

Koniock,  Dr.  L.  de,  Degcription  des  Animanx  foi- 
rilM  qui  le  troQTenl  dam  le  teiraJD  houiiler  el 
dans  le  sjltdme  tniperiear  du  temin  SDlhraiirere 
dela  Belgiqiie.    Livr.  4and  G.    4to  IMsx  I7a. 

MlUbrilangeo  aus  dem  magnelisehea  SchUfleben  der 
aomnambSle  Aognsle  K.  la  Dresden.  Koral  Svo 
DradMi  IIr. 


IS  rtdlamm  duplici 


DCditaa 


D1S3I, 


\  DorpaUanni*  1837  ct  iSSSin- 
stitntM.  4to  Pelropoli  48. 

fiegmann.  Dr.  A.  F.,  n.  L.  PollMorf,  Uetar  die 
anorgBni«ch«B  Beetandtlieile  der  Pflanafn,  etc. 
£iae  gekronte  Preissduilt,  nebet  eineni  Anbai^ 


OBOQKAPHT,    TOTAGU,  &C. 

Apel,  Dr.  H.  E.,  Geschichle  dee  tomischem  Staati, 
mil,  Toraiigl.  Beitiebaiebtignng  der  CboragTafikie 
u.  AntiqniUten.    Btd  Leipai^  2i  6d. 

Bobten,  Dr.  P.,  Antobiographie,  herKnaf.  t.  J. 
Toigt.  2.  8to  Ednigibnig  7i  6d. 

Chroaik,  die  goldeae,  tod  HoheuMbwaDgmo,  der 
Bnrg  der  WelTea,  der  Hobenitanfen  and  der 
BcheyreD,  dnrch  Joseph  Freiherm  Ton  Hannan- 
HoTlenbnrg.     4iD  Mdncben.  S2b  Sd. 

Fdrster,Dr.,IIandbachfnrBeiKndeinItalten.  Id 
12  PUnen.  2te  Aufl.    8to  MQncben  16*. 

,  F.,  Leben  und  Thaten  Friedrich's  daa  Orots- 

en,  Kiinigs  Ton  Prennen.  S  Bde.  Iftno  Ldpxig 
]08  8d. 

GcTlache,  E.  C.  de,  Histoire  dn  Royanme  de«  Pays- 
Baa,  depnis  1814,  jnsqn'an  1B30,  pr«eed«e  d'nn 
coup  d'ceij  ni  lea  grandei  tpoqnes  de  U  ctnlio- 
tion  Beige,  el  aoirie  d'nii  Esaai  nir  I'hiMoire  dn 
RoyamnB  Be%iqne,  dapoi*  k  BeTolation  de  1830, 
jnsqn'anjonnl'hiu ;  aceomp.  de  discovrs  parle- 
mentaires,  de  notes,  et  de  pieces  jostificatiTcs. 
2nie  Edition.  3  Vols.  Royal  8to  Braiellea  21s. 
esehichte  der  eoroiAischea  Staaten.  Herant^ec. 
Ton  A.  H.  L.  Heeren  nnd  F.  A.  UVert.  19te  Lief- 
er. 2te  AbtheiL — Geschichtc  des  oslreickisebcii 
Kaiserttaates,  tod  Jobann  Qrafcn  HaiUttb.  3r  Bd. 
Btq  Hamburg  12s  6d. 

,  diplomatisebe,  der  Polniscben  Emigra- 
tion, Von  "'r.  8to  Stuttgart    139  6d. 

des  Fetiuges  Ton  1814  in  dem  dstlichen 

nad  Qiirdlicben  Frankreich  bis  lur  Einnabme  Ton 
Paria,  all  Beitrag  znr  neneren  Kiiegagescbicbte. 
Ir  Thl.     Sto  Berlin  I7b. 

GroteTend,  Dr.  G.  E.,  Znr  Ge^rapUe  n.  Ocachiehte 
Ton  Alt-Italieo.  6t  Heft.  Nomenclaturjier  Vfilker 
Alt-Italieas.    4to  HaooTer  3«  fid. 

Gnhrauer,  Dr.  G.  E.,  Gottfried  Wilbelm  Freibetr 
von  Leiboitz,— -Eine  Biographie.  2  Vols.  Pottiut 
and  faesiinile.    Svo  Bretkn  IBs. 

Kohl,  J.  G.,  Hnndert  Tage  anf  Reisea  In  den  oster- 
reichlscben  Staaten.  fir  TU.  Keiie  in  Steiennark 
und  im  baieriseben  HocUande.  8to  Dreaden  9i. 

, ,  Reisen  in  Sfld  Rimland.   2  Tab.  Sto. 

N«w  Edition.  Drcsdaa  16i,^ 

r,     z.b.CoOgIc 


1843. 


publuhtd  on  Me  ConHntni. 
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SohL  J.  O.,  Si.  faealmif  in  BiUera  ond  Shiziea, 
S  Vol*,  evo  Di-MdcB  SO*. 

■  ■  ■    , ,  I>i<!  dmtidi^aMbchen  OftBeeproruucD, 

Oder  Leben  in  Ear-  Lit  md  E«t~Luid.  2  Vols. 
12mo  J>re*den  25>. 

Kohl,  J.  G.,  Der  Verkthr  n.  d.  AniKdetongn  Am 
HenschcB,  vitb  plates.  Sro  Dresden  I8i. 

) ,  Reiun  im  laneren  von  BostlaDd  u.  Po- 

lan.     3  Toll.    ISmo.  nith  jAttu  and  m^»,  *g. 
DrtAden  31i  Gd. 

Mering,  Dr.  Fthr.  F.  C.  t.,  Getctuohte  der  Borgm, 
Rittei^ter,  AMeim  a.  Klditer  in  den  Rheialud- 
en.  Tl.  Hen.  9ro  Kuln  6t. 

BBczynski,  A.,  Dictionnaire  d'Artiilea,  pour  Hirir  & 
I'hMoin  de  I'art  modeme  ca  AUeotagne.  Pr^- 
dd  d'nafUnimsdee«tott*iBge,uind'nne Table 
dei  nalUfea  et  de  It  Table  dn  gnrarae  qu  w 
tnmTenl  dana  le  leile  oa  dam  1m  cahien  t  oinu 
qii*tni  Emta  general  poor  let  troi*  rolnmci. 
Roral  ftro  Beriia  4>  6d. 

,  Kanatler-Wanerbacb  xnr  Gcschichle    der 

Dcaeren  DcnlKhen  Eunal.   Vonn  Mne  geditngle 
Ueberaicht  diews  Werfce* ;  daranf  fdgCMl  ein  la- 
halttverseichaiM  nnd  ein  RegiMer  der  Alrtiildan' 
gen,  weldie  im  Text  and  in  den  dacn  gehdrigen 
Mappen  eutballea  lind.     Den  GcUdm  nutcht  ein 
allgemeineiEmlafar  yiedreiBiBde.  BoralSra 
Berlin  4i6d. 
Banner,  Kari  v.,  Qeaehkbte  der  PAdagogik  v<an 
WiederanfblOhen  IclaMiKber  Studlen  bi>  anf  nn- 
«ere  Zeit.      Ir  ThI.    file  Hklft«.     Daa  Mioe- 
laller  bii  lu  Martin  Lnther:>  Rornl  Sro.   Stutt- 
gart Bi. 
RuMegger,  Rebe  in  Oriaefienland,  Unleregrpten,  im 
nocdl.   Sfrien  n.   ladDttl.  Elelnasiui,  1836.     Ir 
ThI.  41e  Abtb.  8t<i  Stnt^rt  5i. 
Beidemann,  J.  K.,  Tbomas  HflnEer. — Eine  Biogra- 
pbie,  naeb  dea  im  StaatMirehiTe  n  Dreaden  vor- 
band.  Qnelien  bearbeitet.    8to.  XPrenleB  4b. 
TasehenbDch,  genealogiaehet,  der  grAflieben  Hlnwr 
anf  daa  Jahr  1843.     Iflr  Jahrg.  ISbm  Gotha  6>. 
ZimmernnDn,  C,  Der  Knegs-Sehanplali  in  laoei- 
Asien,  oder  BemeriitiDgen  es  der  UeberuchtS'Earte 
n>a  ArgbanistaOidem  Penjab  nod  dam  Lands 
nnlem  Indn*.    Rojal  &to  Berlin  lis  6d. 


Alexandd  Aphrodirieniu  Qaaettionnm  natUAlintn 
et  moraliniii  ad  AriMoteli!)  philoBophiam  iUnatnui- 
daio  libri  qnatnor,  ex  r«ens.  Prof.  L.  Spengel. 
Bto  Monach.    lOi  6d. 

Becker,  G.  A.,  De  SoimeTeteri>nnTii,at<].aepmli«. 
8to  Liptise  3b  6d. 

Bibliotbeca  Graera  F.  Jacobs  et  T.  C.  F.  Rott. 
Enripide*  Tragoediae.  Recena.  R.  KlotE.  Vol. 
H.  See.  IV.  Phoentsrae.    8to  Gottiae  3b. 

Cuanboni,  laaaei,  AnjmadTEnionnm  in  Athenaei 
DetpnoBophina*  libri  XV.  Edit.  nora.  Tom.  II.  et 
III.    8vD.  Lipiiae  16b. 

Commentaria,  doctonm  homiaam,  in  Platarehi  Titai 
parallela*.  Edid.  atque  indie,  neceas.  adjee.  Dr. 
C.  H,  FnitBchrr.  Vij.  L  iHmoatheneB  et  Cicero. 
Bto.  Lipaiae  Sa  6d. 

Dionis  Casni  Coceeiani  biBtoriamm  Romaaonun 
qnae  anpenont.  Graeca  ex  eodd.  Mat.  oliiBqne 
aubtidiit  tnppleTit  et  emendaTit,  Fragmenta  et  In- 
dieem  giaeenm  Talde  aaiit,  annolationea  adjecit 
Frid.  Qnil.  StnisiBB.  Vol.  IX.  8to  Lipsiae  It. 

Dttntier,  H.,  Die  Fragmente  der  epiichen  Poeaie 
der  Grieehen  Ton  Alexander  dem  Groiten  bis  nun 
Eode  dea  fiinften  Jahrhonderti  nacb  ChrUtna. 
(Der  Fragmente  2.  TU.)  8to  Koln  4a    S  Volt. 


Dfintier,  UTaebtr^  nun  1.  Hei]   Jewt  Wtiki. 

6*o  la  ed. 
HandwOrtcrbnehder  GrieebittihcB  Spiadie,  begrdn- 

det  Ton  Fradz  Passow.    Ifen  bearbeitM  Ton  Bv. 

V.  C.  F.  Roat  nnd  F.  Palm.  Ir  Bd.  iBte  Abt. 

(A— A.)  Rojral  Sto  Leipzig  9t. 
HerUt,  M.  de  Lneiia  Cin«iii,  Cincianun  fragmeata 

cdid.    8to  Berol  3a. 

ennle,  Ji  A.  C.  Van,  Stndia  eritica  i>  C.  Lndlium 

poetam.  Sto  Tnj.  ad  Rhen.  9a. 
HomcrB '  sijumtlicbe  Werke,  (iberaettt  Ton  Btolbe^ 

nnd  VoBR.    Beranageg.  Ton  A.   Voaa.    STkle. 

Homers  llias,  Qbeitetxt  Ton  F.  L.  GnT  in  9tol- 

berg.  Odfstee,  Ton  J.  H.   Vom.    Bto    Leipiig 

13a  6d. 
Longi  Paaloralia.  Gr.  et  Lit.  Graeca  ad  optim.  Ub- 
Sdem  eaoidavit,  adnotationct  prionun  edito. 
telectaa  ineditaa  Bmnekii,  Sebaeftri,  Boia- 

dii  et  tnat  adjecit  E.  E.  Seder,  Bto  Lips.  7b. 

Heniel,  Wolfgang,  MrthokgiBcheFotichnngeanid 

Sanunlongen.  U  Bdeben.  Sto  Btnltgart  7a  6d. 
Monnmcnta    Livoniae  antiqnae.    3r    Band. — Mo- 

ritz  BrandiB,  EithUnd.  RitlenebBfU.Secretairea, 

Cbronik,  oder  altette  LiTl&ndiacbe  Getehtdte, 

Ilc.  4to  Riga  2Sb  6d. 
Mutiell,  Di.  J.,  De  tranalationiun  qnae  TOcantni 

apnd  Cnrtiom  utu  eommentatio.     InEunt  Tetemm 

grammaticorum  de  timnBlatione    aliiaqne    tiopia 

p«ecepU.  4to  Berol  4a  Sd. 
Neve,  Prvf.  M.  F.,  Elndea  snr  Id  hjmnea  du  Rig-   . 

Vada,BTecnnelioLid'hTiniiettradnitsenFrai>(aia. 

8to  LonTtia  3a  6d. 
Niebubr,  R.  G.,  Griechiaehe  Heroei^eaebichtes  an 

aeinen  Sohn  erzSblt.    Sto  Hambnig  la  6d. 
Oratorei  Attici.  Recogn.  etc.  J.  O.  Baitenit  et  H. 

Sanppint.    Faic.  V.  Demottbcnea  Oratioaae  XXII 

— XLIV,  4to  Tnriei  Ba, 

Para  Vm.  Vtd.  IT.— Demot- 


»*. 


Ihenea.  Tid.  IV.  Aecesaerant  C.H.  Fnnkliauidil 
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FOREIGN    QUARTERLY    REVIEW, 


No.  LXU. 
FOR   JULY,  1843. 


Abt.  I. — (Euvrtt  de  Pranks  Rabelais. 
JVouvelle  fdiiion  par  J.  Jacob,  Bibliophile 
(Works  of Rabelaia.  Edited  by  the  'BibliO' 
phile  Jacoe.')    Paris  :  Chupcntier.    1840. 

If  there  be  ia  the  whole  cycle  of  literature  a 
book  which  clearly  reflects  iti  period,  which 
■bows  ia  vivid  aod  distiact  colours  the  differ- 
ent  motiTes  and  influences  that  swayed  the 
great  world  at  the  time  its  author  lived,  such 
a  book  is  that  which  contains  '  The  Lives  of 
GargaDtua  and  Faatagruel.'  Works  that  ex- 
hibit the  manner*  of  the  times,  that  ahow  aome 
leading  peculiarities,  are  commoa  enough 
but  rarely  do  we  find  one  wbicb,  like  that  of 
Rabelais,  gives  us  at  once  the  elevation  of 
thought,  the  state  of  religion,  the  tone  of  mor- 
als, the  condition  of  science,  the  point  to 
which  learniag  bad  advanced,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  in  a  particular  age.  A 
hook  built  on  such  \froaa  foundations,  and 
thus  thoroughly  representing  any  period  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  would  he  valuable  j 
but  when  the  period  represented  is  the  one 
that,  above  aU  others,  abounded  in  those 
thoughts  and  springs  of  action  wbicb  have 
proved  the  chief  movers  in  modem  events,  the 
value  is  enhanced  to  an  incalculable  degree. 
Perhaps  indeed  it  is  only  at  a  period  eminent- 
ly significant,  that  the  most  prominent  cre- 
ations of  the  human  mind  can  he  called  into 
existence ;  perhaps  those  ages  alone  can  he  tho- 
roughly represented  ia  literature,  which  pre- 
sent hroad,  strong,  tangible  features.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  can  clearly  see  in  Rabelais  how 
the  author  was  hurried  on  hy  the  might  of 
the  period :  and  bow  that  peculiar  state  of 
mind  which  was  solemnly  undermining  insti- 
tutions and  creeds  in  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
how  that  zeal  ibr  antique  study,  which 
looked  with  contempt  on  Gothic  tradition, 
VOL.  xzxi.  S3 


aud  viewed,  as  a  sun  newly  risen,  the  revived 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  ;  how  the  disgust 
at  prejudice,  and  the  thirst  for  something  that 
would  satisfy  reason  j  forced  themselves  upon 
him  in  all  their  truth,  to  be  refracted  by  his 
fantasy  into  a  thousand  grotesque  apparitions 
— distorted  indeed,  but  alt  bearing  the  mark 
of  their  significance.  It  was  as  if  the  same 
spirit  which  gravely  dictated  the  burning  of 
the  pope's  bull  at  Wittembei^,  aud  which  as- 
aumedtts  most  rigid  aspect  at  Geneva,  once 
for  ail  frolicked  in  a  Bacchanalian  revel,  and 
indulged  in  a  hearty  and  uncoutrollahle  bunt 
of  laughter. 

The  Gommeatators  of  Rabelais  (whon 
name  is  legion)  have  not  however  been  cod- 
tenled  with  contemplating  the  reflection  o( 
thoughts  and  motives  in  the  works  of  theit 
author,  but  have  constructed  all  sorts  of  theo- 
ies  to  give  a  definite  meaning  to  every  one 
if  the  figures  he  introduces:  almost  making 
of  the  book  a  regular  history  written  in  sym- 
boli.  Volumes  have  been  compiled  to  show 
that  Pantagruel  is  Henry  II.  of  Prance,  and 
have  been  met  by  opposing  volumes,  which 
prove  that  he  is  Anthony  de  Bourhon.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  ingenuity  nilh  which 
the  commentators  of  Rabelais  build  up  their 
systems  of  interpretation  :  the  acuteness  with 
which,  in  some  passing  phrase,  they  snuff  up 
Uusion,  that  they  may  triumphantly  cany 
r,  and  use  it  as  a  material  for  their  edifice. 
Is  there  a  skirmish  with  some  'cake-baken,' 
a  commentator  of  ready  wit  is  at  hand  who 
at  once  recollects  that  Milan  is  famoua  Ibr 
its  cakes,  and  then — can  there  be  a  doubt, 
that  the  chief  of  the  '  bakers'  is  Ludovico 
SCirza  and  that  the  wars  of  Italy  are  before 
us  1  Not  the  slightest—till  we  read  the  next 
theory :  and  then  most  likely  we  shall  find  it 
demcmstrated  with  geometrical  exactness,  that 
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the  ideotity  of  Sibrza  and  the  '  cake-baker'  ii 
impcMnble,  and  that  the  latter  ia  no  other  than 
the  Emperor  Charlei  V.  It  is  oot  our  inten- 
tioD  here  to  examine  theie  diOerent  theoriei. 
For  that  purpose  we  ahonld  hare  to  devote 
■ome  two  or  three  entire  nuioberaof  the  'For- 
eign Quarterly'  to  the  one  aubject  only,  be- 
ndea  reprinting  the  wotka  of  Rabelais  with 
referencei,  merely  for  the  aake  of  being  io- 
telli^ble.  Fortunately  it  is  poaiible  to  read 
the  'Livea  of  Gargantui  and  Pantagniel' 
without  a  familiarity  with  the  historical  theo- 
ries :  nay,  we  are  inclined  to  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  them  is  to  cast 
the  theories  aside.  When  so  much  Ancy 
and  humour  is  sparicling  before  us,  it  is  a 
grieToui  task  to  bring  down  all  to  the  level 
of  prose ;  to  read  note  after  note,  and  find  all 
the  offlhoots  of  fancy  explained  into  definite 
allusions:  aspeciaily  as  we  have  not  the  sat- 
isfaction of  airiving  at  a  fixed  truth,  but  are 
always  of  the  opinion  of  the  last  commentator. 
We  will  venture  to  look  only  at  the  general 
ntire  ^^nst  monks,  lawyers,  pedants,  &c., 
Sec,  who  played  their  fantastic  tricks  in  the 
nxteenth  century ;  being  perfectly  ciMiTtnced, 
that  even  if  one  of  the  hbtorical  theories 
should  chance  to  be  true,  it  would  only  give 
the  ikelettm  of  the  work ;  and  that  all  the 
flesh  and  blood  are  independent  of  particular 
events  or  potentates,  and  represent  those  great 
entitled  agents  in  the  history  of  the  worid — 
the  prerading  thoughts  and  passions.  Ter 
miaiergue  btati  are  those  who,  flying  from 
the  dissertations  of  Brmangart,  Jobanneau,  Le 
Duchat,  De  Marsy,  and  Ginguen^,  shall  take 
lefiigfl  in  the  comfwct  edition  which  forms 
the  bead  of  this  article  ;  and  in  their  hearts 
will  they  thank  that  famous  retuacitator  of 
Old  France,  the  '  Bibliophile  Jacob,'  for  con- 
fining himself  to  en  explauation  of  obsolete 
words,  and  an  indication  of  the  very  obvious 
allusions,  while  he  rejects  with  no  email  con- 
tempt the  labours  of  his  predecessors :  just 
giving  one  the  '  key '  which  has  been  current 
lor  those  who  chooee  to  amuse  themselves 
therewith,  without  anything  like  a  warranty 
iiir  its  correctness.  We  have  read  the  large 
'Variorum'  edition  of  1823,  and  we  are  fresh 
from  the  edition  of  one  volume  of  M.  Jacob, 
ind  we  therefore  speak  feelingly  on  the  mat- 


It  is  therefore  as  a  tepresenlBti(»  of  the 

Smtral  features  of  the  time,  that  we  look  at 
e  romance  of  Rabelaia.  Xo  feature  was 
K>  important  as  the  reformation,  and  there  is 
in  the  '  Pantagniel '  no  feeling  more  conspi- 
cuous than  that  to  which  the  reformation  owes 
ita  (»i|p.  A  thwough  disrespect  of  every 
institution  of  the  Romish  church  manifesu 
Itself  at  almost  eraiy  page }  mndc,  and  hypo- 


foi 


crite  or  profligate,  are  naed  as  conTertiUe 
terms ;  tbe  redoses  of  the  ckiister  are  trestod 
with  loathing,  as  if  they  were  no  mote  than 
the  vermin  that  infected  the  earth ;  dirt  is 
flung  in  the  high  places ;  tbe  order  of  bidiops 
and  the  pope  himself  does  not  escape   ■oil' 
ing.     And  this  book  was  the  delight  both  at 
biHtops  and  pope :  the  monks  scowled,   bat 
the  high  digniUries  of  the  church  were  \aaA 
in  their  laughter :  and  while  tbe   torch  -wm 
lit  that  was  to  destroy  the  Huguenots,  wad  to 
kindle  a  civil  war  throughout  France,   tbe 
•coffer  was  the  'pet'  of  ecclenastica.     The 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  truth 
a  period   of  uncertainty ;  men  bad  scarce- 
ly learned  to  know  which  creed  they  profess- 
ed i  there  were  churchmen  who  felt  with  the 
protestants,  but  remained  churchmen  still; 
there  were  other  churchmen  who  almost  open> 
ty  professed  the  in&dehty  which  was  so  pop- 
ular at  the  court  of  Leo  A. : — it  was  an  age 
of  false  positions,  nor  could  that  felsenea  of 
position  be  better  illustrated  than  hy  a   Car- 
dinal (dn  Bellay)   calling  the  romance  of 
Babelais '  Le  Livre '  «ai'  ifo/Vi  «nd  forbid- 
ding a  gentleman,  who  had  not  read  it,  to  dine 
at  his  table.     What  matter  that  the  wit  bad 
poured  forth  all  the  stores  of  his  inexhaustible 
ftncy  and  his  boundless  learning  to  bring  the 
church  into  contempt  t  what  mstter  that  it 
could  plamly  be  seen  he  was  not  only  mock- 
ing a  few  irregularities  in  the  lives  of  the  cler- 
gy, but  was  attacking  tbe  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution itself  1  what  matter  that  he  was  exalt- 
ing the  secular  professions,  and  debasing  the 
clerical  1 — there   was    one   peculiarity  that 
counterbslanced  all  these  objections :  the  book 

is  entertaining  and  the  cardinals  laughed. 

The  strong  inclination  to  study  the  Greek 
and  Roman  clasrica,  which  was  so  prevalent 
at  the  time  when  letters  were  revived,  is  an- 
other tendency  that  is  plainly  revealed  in  the 
great  work  of  Rabelais.  At  the  present  day, 
when  we  are  constantiy  hearing  debates  about 
the  utility  of  the  study  of  tbe  ancient  Ian- 
guaees,  when  those  who  most  rigidly  defend 
a  'classical  education,'  mean  little  more  Iban 
a  passable  familiarity  with  selections  from 
some  half-dozen  authors,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  zealous  adoration  of  antiquity  which 
was  encour^ed  by  the  scholars  <^  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  Tbe  foun- 
tain of  all  wisdom,  accoiding  to  tbe  credence 
of  the  learned,  was  to  be  sought  in  the  works 
of  the  ancients ;  the  greatest  wisdom  was  to 
understand  their  doctrines ;  the  highest  literary 
art  consisted  in  imitating  their  forms.  True, 
tbe  study  met  with  opposition;  but  the  oppo- 
nents were  not  like  those  of  the  present  ^y, 
who  recommend  a  smattering  oT  chemistry 
and  botany  with  t  ^^nkle  of  French  and 
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GerrosD,  aa  t  lubBtitate  for  bezameten  and 
peatameten.  The  oppweati  of  the  cluuci 
ia  the  luiteenth  century  were  men  who  re- 
garded tbem  with  absolute  dread ;  who,  be- 
loDging  to  the  religious  prdenion,  nw  ia 
tbem  (and  perhaps  did  not  err)  the  downikl 
of  prieilly  authority.  Ffow  the  clasaica  c<Kne 
to  ufl  sanctioned  by  a  prejudice;  then  preju- 
dice was  mareballed  againit  tbem,  and  they 
were  to   overthrow  it.     Few  men  would  at 

f>re«ent  apprebead  any  danger  to  the  church 
rom  a  youth  bein^  a  sedulous  rudent  of  Ci- 
cero or  Plato,  but  it  was  otherwise  when  the 
firiestbood  saw  men  begiunmg  to  aclcnow- 
edge  an  authority  which  was  not  theirs,  and 
to  venerate  writings  which  were  ofbeatben 
origin.  At  the  papal  court  the  love  of  classic- 
al learniog  wai  at  its  beigbt ;  but  this  rery 
love,  liice  the  patrona^  of  Rabelais,  showed 
the  state  of  iodifierentlsm  to  which  the  high- 
er clergy  had  arrived.  Their  love  was  not 
like  that  of  aclergyman  of  the  present  day  for 
Virg'il  or  Horace :  but  the  ancienta  were 
everything,  Christianity  little  or  nothing.  It 
is  on  record  that  Cardinal  Bembo  advised  a 

J'oung  churchman  to  avoid  reading  his  missal 
est  it  should  corrupt  bis  Latin  style.  The 
erudition  of  those  days  was  vast.  The  laws 
of  classic  composition  were  indeed  not  so 
clearly  ascertained  as  they  are  now  :  Dawes 
bad  not  established  his  canons,  nor  had  Benlley 
discovered  the  rule  of  the  anapsst ;  the  spirit 
of  antiquity  was  not  known  aa  at  the  present 
time :  but  there  was  a  certain  massive  learn- 
ing which  existed  then,  and  which  can  scarce- 
ly exist  again,  founded  as  it  was  on  that  ven- 
eration of  the  ancients  which  amounted  to  a 
BUperstition.  In  perusing  the  works  of  Sabe- 
lais,  who  had  pursued  this  fashionable  study 
with  the  greatest  ardour,  we  are  struck  by  the 
vast  quantity  of  trivial  facts  connected  with 
classical  literature  that  he  had  completaly  at 
his  command :  anecdote*  of  ancient  person- 
ages who  have  no  historical  value,  allusions  to 
the  natural  objects  mentioned  by  Hiny,  the 
goaaip  of  Atheoeus,  these  vera  matters  which 
be  had  at  his  fingeia'  ends,  and  could  quote  by 
the  dozen,  score,  or  hundred.  As  in  the  old 
books  which  treat  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
qnities,  so  could  we  find  here  erudition  with- 
out purpose ;  there  seems  to  have  been  hut 
small  notion  of  weighing  the  value  of  fiicts : 
a  tale,  an  anecdote,  a  fiible,  a  jest, — they 
were  ancient,  that  was  sufficient,  and  that  gave 
them  the  stamp  of  authority.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  when  this  new  superstition  hsd 
succeeded  the  gloomy  creeds  of  the  middle 
ages,  thorough-going  pagans  ware  to  be  Ibund 
among  ^oung  and  enthusiastic  scbolan,  who 
really  wisbeo  to  revive  the  wonhip  of  Vtmu 
and  fiftccbus.    And  than  ia  much  in  Bab*- 
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lais,  which  might  b«  quoted  to  ihaw  that  his 
apirit  was  &r  from  discouraging  to  the  growth 
of  an  elegant  modern  paganism. 

Accompanied  by  the  growth  of  learning  * 
was  an  increasing  desire  to  improve  the  me- 
thods of  educating  youth.  The  books  of  in- 
struction in  common  use  appear  to  have  been 
for  the  most  perl  of  a  dry  and  barbarous  cha- 
racter, and  are  spoken  of  with  great  ccmtempt 
by  those  men,  who  might  be  considered  the 
lights  of  their  age.  Imminent  among  thefs 
was  Rabelais,  who  baa  devoted  sevenu  chap- 
ters of  his  '  Gargantua'  to  a  description  ot 
what  he  considered  a  vicious  education,  and 
has  drawn  up  such  a  sketch  of  what  he  coa- 
sidered  a  rational  one  as  commands  admira- 
tion even  at  the  present  day,  and  has  caused 
him  to  be  mentioned  by  M.  Guizot  as  one  of 
the  men  whose  views  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject are  most  enlightened.  It  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  irregular  form  in  which  bs 
wrote  his  romance  that  be  could  introduce 
into  it  whatever  seemed  fit  for  the  occanon ; 
there  was  no  thread  that  be  need  fear  to 
break,  but  he  might  tell  obscure  tales,  uttei 
grave  discourses,  propound  theories,  and  satir- 
ize foes  at  pleasure  j — this  form  alone  per- 
milted  the  whole  man  to  be  poured  into  one 
romance.  The  extravagant  character  of  his 
narrative  was  also  favourable  to  his  speaking 
freelV}  and  M.  Guizot  ('Annaleg  d  Educa- 
tion') commends  the  prudence  of  the  autbw 
in  transporting  himself  and  kis  readers  into 
an  imaginary  world,  that  he  might  not  vio- 
lently shock  received  ideas,  at  a  time  when 
all  innovation  was  attended  with  peril. 

The  btau  ideal  ot  education,  which  is  re- 
presented by  young  Gargantua*s  discipline 
under  his  preceptor  Fono crates,  is  well  worth 
a  description  here,  as  showmg  the  graver 
side  of  Rabelais;  his  facetious  side  we  shall 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  dilate  upon. 
Gargantua  was  maae  to  wake  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  while  his  attendants  wen 
rubbing  (frottoit)  him,  r  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
aptly  pronovtKid,  was  read  aloud  to  him. 
He  then  said  his  prayers,  and  his  master  ex- 
plained the  difficulties  in  the  chapter  which 
bad  been  read.  The  aspect  of  the  sky  was 
then  considered,  end  while  he  was  being 
combed  and  perfumed,  the  lessons  of  the  day 
before  were  repeated  to  him.  Then  a  lecture 
was  read  to  him,  which  lasted  for  three  hours ; 
and  this  being  done,  he  went  out  with  hia 
fellow-students,  conferring  on  the  subject  tA 
the  lecture  by  the  way,  till  they  came  to  a 
play-ground,  where  they  played  at  tetmia  at 
other  games  of  the  sort.  Tney  returned  to 
dinner,  and  at  tha  b^pnoing  of  that  meal 
some  history  of  the  warlike  ictioBs  of  Anner 
times  wu  raad.    This  luted  till  OaigutW 
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had  taken  a  ^asa  of  wine,  after  which  they 
GODttnued  reading,  or  dUcoureed  together; 
tbe  aubject  of  conversatioa  being  the  viands 
■ernd  at  table,  and.referencei  being  made  to 
ancient  authors.    By  this  lable-lalk"  Gar- 

fiutua  learned  a  quantity  of  passagea  from 
liny,  Atbenffiua,  Dioacorides,  Julius  Pollux, 
Galen,  Porphyry,  Appian,  Poljbius,  Heliodo- 
rua,  Arifltotle,  Clian  and  others:  an  accam- 

Siliahment  moat  completely  illustr&iive  of  the 
peling  of  the  time,  and  showing  that  devotion 
to  (be  ancients,  and  lore  of  learned  scraps  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  lessons  learned 
in  the  morning  were  again  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  important 
fact,  that  they  &nished  their  repast  with  quince 
naroialade,  and  made  use  of  mastic  tooth- 
picks. They  then  washed  their  hands  and 
eyes  with  fresh  water,  and  sung  a  hymn. 
The  recreation  after  dinner  was  a  game  of 
cards — not  of  the  ordinary  sort — but  one  by 
which  they  Learned  a  thousand  inventions,  all 
founded  on  arithmetic.  Other  mathematical 
Kiencea,  ai  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music, 
were  then  taught,  while  the  pupilii  were  sit- 
tinf  quietly  digesting  their  food ;  the  time 
which  was  allotted  to  this  purpose  concluding 
with  their  singing  a  piece  of  music  in  four  or 
five  parts,  or  upon  a  theme. f  It  is  at  the  aame 
time  specified  that  it  was  not  merely  vocal 
music  that  Gargantua  learned,  but  that  he 
was  taught  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments. 
The  description  of  this  intellectual  part  of  his 
education,  is  followed  by  a  most  elaborate  ac- 
count of  gymnastic  exercises,  for  tbe  profes- 
■ion  of  arms  was  the  profession  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  Oai^antua  had  to  learn  every  feat 
of  strength  and  agility.  These  esercises 
finished,  be  went  home  to  supper,  and  here  a 
■vstem  of  instruction  was  adopted  similar  to 
that  of  the  table-talk,  for  he  had  passed  through 
meadows,  observed  theftrees  and  plants,  and 
compared  them  with  all  that  is  said  of  them 
in  ancient  authors,  making  at  the  same  time 
liotanical  collections,  for  which  purpose  a 
young  page  attended  him.  Arrived  at  home, 
passages  were  again  repeated  of  what  had 
been  read,  and  the  pupils  sat  down  to  supper, 
during  which  the  reading  commenced  at  din- 
ner was  continued,  or  they  indulged  in  in- 
structive conversation.  Games  with  cards  and 
dice,  or  feats  of  legerdemain,  filled  up  the 
evening  till  nearly  bedtime;  and  the  last 
thing  they  did  before  they  said  their  prayers 
and  retired,  was  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the 
■tan  &om  the  most  open  part  of  the  house. 
These  were  the  studies  for  fine  days;  in  the 
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rainy  weather  tbe  conne  was  modified  in  aome 
respects ;  tbe  time  otherwise  spent  in  the  open 
air  being  passed  in  the  workshopa  of  diflereni 
artificers,  so  that  Gargantua  mie^t  leam  erny 
department  of  practical  life. 

The  whole  object  of  this  course  of  eduo- 
tion  was  to  make  Gargantua  a  thoroughly  ac- 
complished gentleman.  He  was  to  be  a  walk- 
ing Encyclopedia :  a  living  representative  of 
all  tbe  arts,  scieaces,  and  learning  that  jhs- 
vailed  at  the  time.  Not  a  moment,  it  will  be 
perceived,  was  to  be  lost  in  the  acquiaitioQ  of 
knowledge;  one  of  the  mAst  important  accom- 
plishments being  the  art  of  making  happy 
allusions  to  ancient  authors,  and  every  efibrt 
being  made  to  secure  facility  in  this  respect. 
This  being  tbe  btau  idiai  of  a  complete  edu- 
cation, bow  clearly  do  we  see  the  original  of 
those  books,  crammed  with  erudition,  which 
occur  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, such  as  tbe  works  of  Rabelais  himself 
of  Montaigne,  and  of  our  own  Burton. 

Of  tbe  olucenily  which  prevailed  in  tbe 
time  of  Rabelais,  his  own  romance  is  a  most 
formidable  witness.  Now  it  stands  as  an  iso- 
lated niecimen  of  indecency ;  and  tbe  man- 
ners of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written 
have  in  some  cases  been  forgotten  by  all  bnt 
the  antiquaiy,  and  in  others  have  been  soft- 
ened to  meet  the  modest  glance  of  the  nnodern 
reader.  But  the  work  of  Rabelais  was,  <^  old, 
the  book  that  an  accomplished  gentleman 
was  bound  to  read.  His  five  volumes  were 
the  'd electable,'  recreation  of  the  court ;  the 
pedant  and  the  bigot  might  decry  them,  but 
the  '  good  society'  of  the  period  was  decidedly 

their  favour.    Times  have  changed,  and 

w,  when  we  look  at  Rabelais,  we  cannot 
help  wondering  that  a  period  should  exist 
when  such  a  writer  was  fashionable.  To  a 
reader  of  modem  times  the  obscenity  of  Ra- 
belais Bpnears  something  tremendous ;  there 
is  no  txxik  admitted  as  literature,  which  will 
bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  '  Panta- 
gniel'  for  indecency.  He  who  baa  his  mind 
stored  with  the  most  objectionable  passagesof 
Swift,  Sleme,  Boccaccio,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  may  fancy  that  he  knows 
the  limit  to  which  groaness  in  writing  may 
extend.  But,  alas,  if  he  has  not  read  Rabe- 
lais, his  knowledge  in  thia  respect  is  as 
nothing ;  he  cannot  conceive  the  full  strong 
torrent  of  undisguised  and  elaborated  filth 
which  rolls  throu^  a  work  as  bulky  as  Don 
Quixote.  We  have  an  English  translation  of 
it,  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  and 
completed  by  Afotteuz ;  the  portion  of  which, 
by  tbe  first-named  transistor,  is  an  instance 
of  penetration  into  the  spirit  d  a  fiavigner, 
which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  matched  by  any 
otherbodc  in  the  worid.    It  is  •  a  '     "' 
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monament  of  the  force  and  variety  of  the: these.    There  in  scarcely  a  theme  in  which 
English   language :    the  ability  with  which  the  mind  of  man  could  he  employed  in  bis 
each  low  French  word  ha3  been  represented 
by  n  correspoDding  bit  of  English  vulgarity, 
there  ahinea  forth  as  a  itanding  marvel.     But 
honest  £jir  Thomas  had  nothing  of  the  Bowd- 
ler  ia  his  composition ;  he  did  not  strive  to 
make  a  '  family*  Rabelaia ;  nay,  when  it  was 
possible,  we  grieve  to  say,  he  rather  loved  to 
insert  b  little  dirt  on  his  own  respODBibilitr, 
'when  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  original ;  a  tend- 
ency in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  French- 
man, Motteux,  wlio  continued  his  traDslstion, 
and  who  abounded'in  outrageous  indecencv, 
while  he  wanted  the  force  and  the  felicity  in 
discovering  corresponding  expressions,  which 
distinguished  Urquhart.      Therefore  do  we 
earnestly  advise  every  father  of  a  family  to 
lieep  from  his  house,  or,  at  any  rate,  under 
very  secure  lock  and  key,  the  English  version 
of  Rabelais.     The  French  original  is  not  so 
dangerous,  as  it  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
natural  barrier  against  indiscriminate  reading, 
by  the  old  style  and  spelling ;  but  at  for  the 
translation,  we  can  conceive  no  event  more 
horrible  than  the  opening  of  it,  by  chance,  in 
the  midst  of  a  respectable  family.     The  ter- 
ror excited  by  a  bonib-sbell,  &ung  into  the 
midst  of  a  quiet  tea-party ;  or  by  some  in- 
tended *  aside,'  repeated  'aloud'  by  a  quick- 
eared  child ;  or  by  an  oath,  uttered  by  the 
smallest  urchin  in  an  evangelical  preparatory 
school ;  would  be  trivial  to  that  of  perceiving 
Urquhart's  Habelais  opened  by  a  young  lady 
in  white  mustin. 

But  let  us  beware  of  leaving  an  nmust  im- 
pression. If  Babelais  sui^asses  aA  other 
writers  in  obscenity,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  there  is  in  his  licentiousness  nothing  of 
that  feverish  pleasure  in  contemplating  hu- 
man nature  on  its  most  dUguating  side,  which 
ia  so  much  a  characteristic  of  Swift.  There 
it  nothing  so  repulsive  in  the  romance  of  Ra- 
belais as  Gulliver's  visit  to  the  Houynbmns. 
Moreover,  his  licentiousness  does  not  take  an 
immoral  tendency.  Written  with  a  freedom 
of  speech  absolutely  unparalleled,  his  book 
does  not  contain  a  line  that  can  stimulate  the 
passions,  or  gratify  the  pampered  taste  of  the 
voluptuary.  In  this  respect  be  is  like  Swift, 
as  in  his  freedom  from  misanthropy  he  is 
above  him.  Indeed,  his  ribaldry  and  inde- 
cency resemble  tbose  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  who,  after  the  third  bottle  of 


,  that  he  does  not  touch  with  more  o 
tmphasis.  We  can  see  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry awaking,  the  teign  of  authority  sinlt- 
every  direction  as  we  turn  over  his 
pages.  The  growing  disrespect  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  the  innovating  attempts  of 
Ramus,  a  disreganj  of  the  solemn  diclales  of 
the  Sorbonne,  the  weariness  at  the  pedantry 
of  law-courts,  and  countless  other  features  of 
the  sixteenth  century, — all  these  find  a  place 
in  the  '  Pantagruel,'  and  it  is  from  its  free  re- 
presentation of  so  many  subjects,  that  tha 
book  of  Rabelais  is  eminently  the  book  of  the 
age.  The  men  of  the  age  could  turn  over 
his  pages,  unoffended  st  the  indelicacy  which 
was  then  Iwhionable,  end  might  lau^  or  re> 
fleet  at  his  bidding :  they  were  sure  to  find 
something  to  interest,  some  thought  that  would 
respond  to  a  thought  in  their  own  bosoms,  or 
throw  some  light  on  their  own  doubts.  His 
fame  rapidly  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  hit 
own  country  ;  and  in  Shakspeare's  *  As  Yon 
Like  It'  we  have  an  allusion,  which  renders 
it  probable  that  '  Pantagruel'  soon  found  its 
way  among  all  the  readers  of  this  country,  so 
completely  does  the  reference  seem  like  one 
'  a  thing  universally  known- 
Having  thus  observed  the  features  of  the 
sixteenth  century  which  are  represented  tn 
the  book  of  Rabelais,  let  us  look  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  book  itself,  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  author.  While  Rabelaia  has  been  encum- 
bered with  commentators,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  satisfactory  hiogrttphies.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  been  thinkiap;  about  the  book, 
but  f«w  to  have  troubled  their  heads  about 
the  man.  M.  Jacob,  however,  gives  us  reason 
to  hope  that  he  will  some  day  favour  us  with 
a  complete  life  of  Rabelais,  and  in  bis  edition 
he  has  published  an  introductory  biography, 
the  result  of  bis  own  researches,  which  is  lar 
more  copious  than  that  which  is  usually  pre- 
fixed to  the  works.  It  is  of  this  biography 
that  we  avail  ourselves  on  the  present  occa- 

About  1483  (for  even  the  precise  year  is 
uncertain),  FVan^ois  Rabelais  was  bom  at 
Chiuon  in  Touraine,  where  his  father  kept  an 
inn.  He  bad  also  a  faim  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  excellent  wine  was  produced, 
afterwards  celebrated  by  Rabelais  in  his  ro- 


!,  indulges  in  a  volley  of  gross  tales  and :  mance,  who  never  let  dip  an  opportunity  of 
allugious.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  which  alluding  to  the  pleasures  of  conviviality. 
shows  an  unhealthy  nature  in  the  licentious-  This  farm  was  situated  near  the  Benediclina 
nesi  of  Rabelais.  Abbey  of  Seuill^,  and  it  was  here    that  be 

Religion  and  the  study  of  the  ancients  were  commenced  the  education  which  was  to  qua- 
the  chief  objects  among  the  learned  of  the '  lify  him  for  the  prtrfetsion  of  a  monk.  When 
tint  of  Ribelai%  but  be  does  not  ftop  at  old  «aough  for  his  novitiite  he  entered  At 
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ProDciican  couTent  of  F<mteaBy-l»>CouTti,  in 
Poltou,  aod  he  teceired  the  order  of  priest- 
hood about  the  year  1511.  Abeody  he  began 
to  fall  into  bad  odour  with  the  monks.  He 
■tudied  Greek  with  excenive  ardour,  and 
whether,  as  M.  Jacob  say*,  his  companions 
did  not  liks  to  see  their  own  indolence 
shamed  by  his  industry,  or  whether  they 
boaeatly  objected  to  a  passion  for  heathen 
writer^  it  is  on  record  tW  his  studies  were 
considered  a  little  lass  than  heretical.  Two 
kindred  minds,  however,  ne  found  among  the 
monks :  Antoine  Ardillon,  who  aflerwardi  be- 
came abbot,  and  Pierre  Amy,  who  corre»- 
g}nded  in  Greek  with  the  great  philolc^ist 
Lid£  (Budraus);  and  his  famiUarity  with 
literature  obtained  him  many  friends  out  of 
the  convent,  among  whom  were  the  brothers 
Du  Bellay,  who  proved  his  greatest  benefac- 
tors through  life. 

The  hostility  against  Rabelus  assumed  a 
serious  aspect.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  him,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  con- 
demnalioD  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
subterranean  vaults  of  his  monastery.  The 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused  is  uncertain, 
and  all  sorts  of  contradictory  accounts  ejust 
on  this  subject.  According  to  some  he  had 
distributed  certain  mysterious  drugs  among 
the  monks,  the  effect  of  which  was  anything 
but  fovoiiiable  to  the  maintenance  of  vows  of 
celibacy;  according  to  others  be  made  the 
peasants  drunk  at  a  vill^e,  and  openly 
preached  debauchery ;  while  another  record- 
attributes  to  him  the  working  of  a  sham  mira- 
cle, the  tale  being  that  he  dressed  himself  up 
like  9t.  Francis,  and  stationed  himself  where 
the  status  of  that  saint  was  usually  placed,  od 
purpose  to  astonish  the  devotees  whom  he 
sprinkled  with  a  most  unholy  substitute  for 
holy  water.  We  have  no  historical  reason 
for  prefening  one  of  these  legends  from  the 
others,  but  (rom  what  we  generally  know  of 
tfaecbBracterofBabelaiB,uiaframthe  tenourof 
his  writings,  we  should  be  most  inclined  to  give 
credence  to  the  Inst.  The  condemnation  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  he  suddenly  disap- 

E eared  from  the  sight  of  his  friends.  Rabe- 
lis  on  bread  and  water  in  a  subterraneous 
dungeon  !  What  a  narrow  chance  had  the 
jovial  Friar  John,  and  the  eccentric  Panurge, 
aod  the  wise  Gargantua,  of  coming  into  ex- 
istence! What  e  world  of  gocM  fellows 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  had  not 
Rabelais  been  one  of  the  luckiest  of  men. 

His  learning  and  hisoddities  bad  contribut- 
ed to  imprison  him,  the  same  causes  set  him 
■gain  at  liberty.  His  friends,  who  were  de- 
lighted with  his  qualities,  discovered  his  un- 
happy position,  and  not  only  succeeded  in 
delivering    him,   but    the    more  infiuential 
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amcmg  them  obtuned  an  indulgence  fiun 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  by  virtue  of  wEich  be 
could  pass  into  the  Benedictine  order,  eater 
the  abbey  of  Maillezais  in  Poitou,  bear  the 
habit  of  a  regular  canon,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
former  vow  of  poverty,  enjoy  those  beoefioes 
which  he  could  hold  as  a  Benedictine.  The 
rules  of  this  order  were  much  more  consMtenl 
with  the  taste  of  Rabelais  than  those  of  the 
Franciscans,  but  nevertheless  he  did  Dot  as- 
sume their  habit;  adopting  that  of  a  secular 
[uiest,  and  attaching  himself  to  Geofiroi  d'Es- 
tissBC,  Bishop  <^  Maillezais,  who  bad  been  a 
friend  of  hia  youth.  -  At  this  period  (from 
1525  to  1530)  he  mode  the  acquaintance  o( 
several  eminent  men,  among  whom  were  the 
poet  Clement  Marot,  and  toe  reformer  Cal- 
vin, with  the  latter  of  whom  a  tie  waa  formed 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language^ 
Besides,  not  only  when  he  first  aband«ied  a 
convent  life,  but  even  in  after  rimes,  the  re- 
formers hoped  to  win  him  to  their  party,  and 
it  is  to  disappointment  in  this  respect  that 
Calvin's  subsequent  hostility  to  Rabelais  may 
be  attributed.  There  is  no  doubt  Bsbelais 
ftlt  with  the  movement ;  but  he  rather  cboae 
to  scofi*  at  the  Church  of  Rome  by  himwlf, 
patronised  by  bishops  and  cardinals,  than  to 
join  the  sect  of  innovators.  We  are  occa- 
sionally reminded  of  the  character  of  Elns- 
muB  by  that  of  Rabelais. 

The  quiet  life  which  he  was  now  l—iling 
soon  terminated,  and  an  event  happened 
which  was  most  important  in  its  influence  on 
hia  fortunes.  The  fire  of  pereecution  broke 
out  against  all  who  were  su^cted  of  holding 
heretical  opinions.  In  the  case  of  Clement 
Marot,  the  proof  that  he  had  eaten  bacon  in 
Lent  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  criminal 
process ;  Louis  Berquin,  who  was  a  Luthenn, 
was  bumed  olive  in  the  Place  de  Greve  in 
April,  1530.  Rabelais,  who  hated  monks  sa 
monks  hated  him,  had  said  quite  enough 
against  those  of  his  vicinity  to  be  in  a  peril- 
ous situation.  Much  attached  as  he  was  to 
his  native  town,  to  his  friends,  to  the  soil  of 
Touraine  and  Poitou,  the  only  soil  he  had  oa 
yet  trod,  he  felt  compelled  to  fly  to  a  great 
distance.  Montpellier  was  at  the  hei^t  of 
its  glory  as  a  school  of  medicine,  and  thitber 
the  ci-devant  monk  went  to  study. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  Rabelais'  first 
vbit  to  Montpellier.  On  the  day  of  his  airi- 
vol  he  joined  the  crowd  who  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  hear  a 
public  theus.  As  soon  as  the  dtscuadon 
turned  upon  the  nature  of  plants,  he  showed 
his  dissadsfaclion  fay  such  extraordinary  ges- 
tures, that  he  drew  up<m  him  the  attention  of 
the  whole  assembly.  The  deta  invited  him 
to  enter  the  lists,  and  to  take  put  in  the  dis- 
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cunion,  which  be  did,  AiplajiD^  so  much 
profiindity  and  tact,  that  he  gsined  general 
applauK,  and  this  theoii  ma  reckoned  a  auffi- 
cient  auhrtitute  for  that  which  was  unally  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree. 

He  made  iramenw  progren  in  hit  rtudies 
at  Montpellier,  and  at  once  (tamped  himseir 
aa  a  Kholar  bj  urin?  a  Greek  manuscript  of 
Hippocntei  and  Galen  to  correct  the  errors 
in  the  Latin  veraion  adopted  by  the  Univer- 
nty.  His  merry  diiposition  displayed  itself 
here,  as  elsewhere,  and  without  any  sorrowful 
coDsetjuences  J  his  amusement  being  to  write 
larces,  and  to  act  them  with  bis  fellow-stii< 
dents,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  tbe 
greatest  mescal  luminaries  of  the  age.  All 
seemed  to  love  and  esteem  him,  and  though 
he  had  not  been  admitted  to  a  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
Feamed  professors  of  the  institntion.  Sotm  a 
signal  service  which  he  did  to  the  University 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  almost  a«  a  patron 
saint.  Chancellor  Duprat,  Minister  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  had  attempted  to  diminish  some  of  tbe 
privileges  of  Montpellier,  probably  from  a 
wish  to  elevate  the  rival  faculty  of  Paris,  and 
Rabelais  was  deputed  to  plead  the  cause  of 
his  University.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Paris,  dressed  himself  in  a  long  green  robe, 
and  an  Armenian  cap,  to  which  he  fastened  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  while  an  inkhom  was  sus- 
pended at  bis  girdle.  He  then  posted  him- 
self in  the  H6teld'Hercule,  where  the  chan- 
cellor resided,  and  collected  such  a  crowd, 
that  the  minister  cani«  to  the  window  to  dis- 
cover tbe  cause,  and  perceiving  the  odd 
figura  in  the  street,  sent  out  to  inouire  who 
it  was.  "  I  am  the  flayer  of  calves,"  answer- 
ed Rabelais.  Rendered  still  more  curious  by 
this  reply,  Duprat  again  sent  out  to  know  why 
he  came  to  Paris,  Then  did  Rabelus  com- 
mence a  new  course  of  eccentricity,  for  he 
answered  tbe  page  who  brought  the  inquiry 
in  Latin  ;  and  on  the  page  sending  a  gentle- 
man who  spoke  that  language,  he  replied  in 
Oreek.  A  Greek  scholar  being  found,  he 
answered  in  Spanish  ;  then  he  proceeded  to 
Italian,  German,  English,  and  at  last  talked 
Hebrew.  Duprat  was  bo  much  struck  with 
this  display  of  erudition,  that  he  ordered  the 
fecetious  scholar  to  be  introduced  to  him. 
Rabelais  immediately  dropped  his  eccenlrici- 
tries,  and  speaking  French,  explained  his 
mission  to  the  chancellor,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  him  that  he  confirmed  all  the 
privileges  of  Montpellier.  This  was  an 
elaborate  method  of  obtaining  an  object,  but 
Rabelais  knew  his  man.  Duprat  was  re- 
iDRrkable  for  his  appreciation  of  talent,  and 
perhaps  no  other  plan  would  have  proved 
equally  effectual. 
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We  have  said  that  this  act  caused  Rahdui  . 
to  be  revered  almost  as  the  patron  saint  (rf 
Montpellier.  Tes,  even  at  the  present  day, 
thougl]  it  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since 
he  died,  is  a  custom  in  vogae  which  is  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  robe 
which  he  wore  at  the  University  was  preserv- 
ed, and  the  bachelors,  on  passing  their  sixth 
examination,  were  obUged  to  wear  it.  Each 
successive  wearer  cut  ^  a  piece,  and  kept  it 
as  a  sacred  relic, — till,  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  became  so  mort 
that  it  reached  the  girdle.  In  16I0itwaa 
replaced  by  another,  and  in  17W  a  new  sub- 
stitute was  found  necessary.  The  chancel- 
lor of  the  faculty,  Francois  Ranchin,  held 
that  this  pious  omce  was  due  to  the  memory 
of  Rabelais. 

All  Rabelais'  reminiscences  of  Montpellier 
must  have  been  pleasant,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  medical  studies  had  a  most 
decided  effect  on  his  mind.  No  pedantry 
appears  more  to  bis  taste  than  tbe  pedantry 
of  anatomy,  and  it  is  with  angular  delight 
that  in  his  romance  he  revels  among  the 
learned  names  of  the  bones  and  other  parti 
of  the  human  frame.  In  his  descriptions  of 
battles  be  bas  followed  Homer  in  tbe  minute 
account  of  the  woanda  of  hit  warriors ;  and 
indeed  one  of  hit  commentators  has  established 
a  parallel  between  him  and  the  Greek  poet ; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  that  heso  describes 
the  injury  received  that  none  but  an  anato- 
mist can  comprehend  it.  Partly,  no  donbt, 
he  was  influenced  by  that  teasing  delight  in 
mystifying  his  readers  which  appears  through- 
out his  work :  but  we  cannot  nelp  thinking 
another  feeling  occanonatly  actuated  him,  and 
that  while  he  was  minutely  describing  the 

E articular  joint,  which  a  particular  iword-cut 
ad  divided,  be  was  saying,  with  self-satislac- 
lion,  '  It  is  I  who  was  the  idol  of  the  faculty 
of  Montpellier.' 

We  find,  however,  that  he  quitted  the 
University  in  1532,  without  even  taking  a 
doctor's  degree.  He  went  to  Lyons,  snd 
commenced  literary  labours,  probably  filling 
the  situation  of  corrector  of  the  press  to  Gry- 
pbiuB — a  situation  which  in  those  days  was 
suited  to  a  man  of  letters.  He  edited  several 
of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  col- 
lected into  one  volume  ;  also  two  literary 
forgeries,  which  had  been  palmed  upon  him 
as  genuine  sntiquitles ;'  beginning,  as  a 
recreation  from  his  severer  studies,  that  spe- 
cies of  writing  to  which  he  now  owes  nia 
sole  celebrity.'    It  will  be  observed  that  Rabe- 


Ei  reliqdiis  vrnaratidK  antiqoitatis,  Lncii  Cas- 
pioli  t«stain«)tntD  i  item  coDlraclDs  venihtionis, 
•ntiquis  Bomanonun  lemporibni  initni,  Logd. 
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laii  commenced  hir  career  Jate  in  life  j  he 
yna  forty-tvo  yeuiof  age  vbea  fiiathe  visit- 
ed Montpellier,  and  he  waa  about  fifty  when 
be  publiahed  the  first  venion  of '  Gaivantua.' 
Thid  fint '  Garsantga'  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation among  the  learned.  The  '  Qaigantua' 
which  now  fornu  the  first  hook  of  the 
romance,  wu  not  in  reality  publi&hed  till  after 
the  second  book  which  opens  the  history  of 
Pantagruel.  Within  the  last  few  yean  an 
old  romance,  called  '  La  Chronique  Gargan- 
tuine,'  attracted  attention,  and  M.  Brunet,  a 
French  tavatU,  seems  first  to  have  raised  the 
question  whether  this  romance  was  from  the 
pen  of  Rabelais.  M.  Jacob  decides  that  the 
'  Chronique  GugButuioe'  is,  in  &ct,  the 
'  Gargantua'  published  by  Rabelais  in  1532 ; 
aikd  to  render  bis  edition  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  its  size,  oas  inserted 
a  few  extracts  from  the  old  work.  Assuming 
the  hypothesis  that  this  is  by  Rabelais,  we 
find  that  in  1532  the  author's  chief  puqxMfl 
was  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  that  he  by  no  means  aimed  at 
that  general  satire  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
the  later  production.  The  Gargantua  of  the 
'  Chronique'  is  the  son  of  Graudgousier  and 
Galemelle,  a  giant  and  giantess,  created  by 
the  enchantmenta  of  Merlin.  A  Isi^e  mare 
is  provided  for  these  huge  creatures  to  ride 
upon,  and  the  feats  of  strength  which  she  per- 
forms are  retained  b^  Rabelais  in  the  later 
romance.  By  the  advice  of  Merlin  the  parents 
proceed  with  their  gigantic  child  to  the  court 
of  Arthur,  but  die  in  Brittany,  where  they 
have  stopped  to  cast  into  the  sea  two  rocks, 
the  Mount  St.  Michel  and  Tombelaine.  The 
young  Gargantua  takes  a  trip  to  Paris  to  con- 
sole himself  for  the  loss  of  his  parents,  and 
astounds  the  inhabitants  by  sitting  on  one  of 
the  towera  of  Notre  Dame,  with  his  legs  in 
the  Seine,  his  purpose  being  to  hang  the 
church-bells  to  the  collar  of  bis  mare,  untU 
he  is  at  last  bribed  to  relinquish  the  scheme 
by  the  Parisians.  This  mcident  is  also 
retained  in  the  later  '  Gargantua.'  Merlin 
conducts  him  in  a  cloud  to  Britain,  where 
King  Arthur  has  Just  been  defeated  by  the 
Gogs  and  Magogs,  but  the  assistance  of  Gar* 
gantua  turns  the  scale,  and  the  hostile  nation 
IS  thoroughly  routed.  Monstrous  tales  are 
recorded  of  the  quantity  that  Gargantua  eats, 
the  vastneis  of  bis  attire,  and  the  deeds  that 
be  peribrms  in  defeating  the  Irish  and  the 
Dutch  (!),_witb  whom  King  Arthur  is  at  war. 
A  new  giant,  twelve  cubits  high,  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Gogs  and  Magogs,  but 
Gargantua  doubles  him  up,  bags  him  like 
game,  and  so  carries  him  drad  to  the  British 
court.  To  complete  the  extravagance,  the 
chronicler  records  that  Gargantua  remained 
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at  Arthur's  court  txactlu  two  hundred  year*, 
three  months,  and  four  days.  Hia  bte,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  was  scniiewhat  like  thu 
of  Hylaa,  for  lie  was  carried  off  to  faixy-laoc^ 
by  Melusina  and  Moi^ane  la  Faye. 

This  book,  according  to  M.  JacoVa  belief 
is  the  one  of  which,  as  the  author  boasts  ia 
the  prolc^e  to  '  Pantagruel,*  more  copin 
were  sold  m  two  months  than  of  the  Bible  in 
nine  years.  A  second  edition  appeared  which 
bears  neither  date  nor  indication  of  the  place 
of  publication,  and  in  1533  was  published 
"  Pantagniel,  the  horrible  and  dreadful  deeds 
and  prowesses  of  the  very  renowned  Panla- 
gruel,  King  of  the  Dipsodes,  son  of  the  great 
giant  Gargantua,  newly  composed  by  Master 
AlcofribuB  Nasier.'  Here,  after  much  uncer- 
tainty and  conjecture,  we  tread  terra  Jirrn*. 
This  '  Pantagniel'  is  the  second  book  of  the 
romance  in  its  present  state,  and  Alcofribiu 
Nasier  is  an  anagram  for  Fran^^oia  Babelais. 

The  success  of  the  book  was  prodigioos. 
At  Lyons  three  editions  were  published  in 
1533.  AU  France,  except  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  monks,  against  irhom  the 
satire  was  especially  aimed,  received  with 
delight  a  work  so  novel  in  its  character,  so 
overflowing  wlih  fancy,  abounding  in  such 
home  truths.  The  merry  laughed  lustily  at 
the  merry  form  in  which  the  author  preaeoled 
his  thoughts,  the  grave  admired  the  gravities 
which  they  could  see  -peering  from  beneath 
the  cap  and  bells.  The  word  of  the  age  was 
spoken,  and  all  were  forced  to  hear.  The 
little  piece  called  'La  Pantagrueline  Prog- 
nostication,' which  is  generally  inserted  in 
the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  is  a  burlesque  on 
astrological  predictions,  was  published  shortly 
afterwards,  and  shared  the  success  of  the 
'  Panlagtuel.'  We  shall  return  to  the 
romance  presently. 

The  year  1534  brought  with  it  a  new  epoch 
in  tbe  life  of  Rabelais,  Jean  du  Bellay, 
bishop  of  Paris,  was  on  his  way  to  Borne  to 
efl'ect  a  reconciliation  between  our  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  church,  and  patiing  through 
Lyons,  fouud  his  old  friena  Rabelais.  He 
offered  to  tnke  him  to  Rome  in  tbe  capacity 
of  physician,  and  the  offer  yras  accepted  with 
joy  ;  for  Rabelais  bad  long  wished  to  see  the 
once  capital  of  the  world,  to  study  its  anti. 
quities,  and  to  observe  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  country.  All  the  moments  he  could 
spare  from  his  avocation,  he  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  materials  for  a  lopogiaphical 
work  on  Rome,  until  he  abandoned  the  design 
of  writing  it,  upon  bearing  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Barthelemi  Marliani,  a  Mila- 
nese antiquary.  With  the  pope  Clement 
.VII.,  who  loved  a  jest,  and  was  not  scrupu- 
lous about  a  little  license,  Rabelais  became  a 
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£iTOtui(e ;  and  the  fattHa  which  he  is  mid 
to  have  utferrd  at  the  papal  court  for  the 
antuseinent  of  hia  holiness,  belong  to  that 
class  of  anecdotes  which  find  their  way  into 
the  collections  of  all  Bgea  and  countriea.  M. 
Jacob  advises  us  neither  to  admit  nor  reject 
them  without  due  deliberation. 

The  sojourn  of  Habeiais  at  Rome  was  not 
for  more  than  six  months ;  yet  within  that 
period  he  managed  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Arabic  language.  Returning  to  Lyons, 
be  resumed  his  studies,  and  superintended  a 
reprint  by  Gryphius,  of  Marliani's  topography 
of^  ancient  Rome.  He  was  made  physician 
of  the  Grand  Hbpital,  lectured  on  anatomy, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  a 
discourse  which  he  delivered  oo  the  intenfet 
structure  of  the  body,  over  the  corpse  of  a 
criminal  which  he  had  dissected.  Astronomy 
also  occupied  his  serious  attention.  Many 
hours  of  the  night  were  spent  in  his  observa- 
tory, and  he  published  a  new  almanack  for 
1535,  calculated  for  the  ctty  of  Lyons.  It 
u  necessaiT  to  bear  in  mind  these  sever* 
studies  of  Rabelais,  to  estimate  the  value  of 
his  romance,  the  composition  of  which  formed 
the  amusement  of  his  little  leisure  ;  for  then 
we  shall  recollect  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was 
who  scoffed  so  openly  at  the  institutions  of 
centuries,  and  imbodied  in  his  own  person 
that  disregard  of  authority,  which  was  work- 
ing such  changes.  He  was  no  frivolous 
jester,  who,  incapable  of  a  serious  thought, 
was  laughing  at  things  beyond  his  capacity. 
He  was  an  earnest,  patient,  severe  student,  a 
critical  linguist,  an  adept  in  natural  science. 
He  seems  to  have  ncquired  all  that  his  age 
could  leach,  to  have  grasped  branch  sAer 
branch  of  learning  with  incredible  strength, 
and  having  thus  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
point — he  jested.  The  torrent  of  his  imagi- 
nation of^en  led  him  astray  ;  a  finished  work 
of  art  would  have  been  impossible  from  one 
whose  mind  was  continually  darting  forth 
emanations  in  a  thousand  different  directions ; 
but  he  could  not  sin  from  ignorance  or  frivo- 
lity. His  large  book  is  a  giant-jest  uttered  by 
a  danl-intellect. 

In  1535  appeared  the  life  of  '  Gargantua :' 
that  is  to  sny,  the  life  which  forms  the  first 
book  of  the  romance  in  its  present  shape. 
And  now  we  will  take  a  glance  at  this  book, 
and  the  portion  of '  Pantagniel'  which  he  had 
previously  published.  Though  the  latter  was 
fifst  in  the  order  of  production,  we  reserved 
fl  notice  of  it  till  we  came  to  the  publication 
of  '  Gargantua,'  as  that  is  first  in  the  order  of 
the  story. 

The  author  begins  in  his  prologue  by  hal- 
looing on  hia  readers  to  the  enjoyment  of  hit 
book ;  he  addresses  them  in  hearty  rollicking 
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language,  that  reminds  ua  of  "  Mine  host  of 
the  Garter."  All  jolly  souls  are  of  his  fra- 
lemity,  and  to  them  alone  does  he  dedicate 
the  fruit  of  his  labour.  He  approaches  them, 
as  it  were,  with  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  opens 
his  address  by  calling  them  "  Most  illustrious 
topers"  {^BtvvtWi  trts  illvstrts).  Yes,  and 
throughout  his  five  books  are  these  roaring 
boys  in  his  mind.  He  loves  every  now  and 
then  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  he  has  not  for- 
gotten tbera,  bidding  them  to  fill  and  pass  on. 
The  whole  romance  may  be  supposed  to  bft 
uttered  across  a  board  replenished  with 
glasses  and  tankards, — to  form  the  leading 
enjoyment  of  a  learned  revel.  The  doort 
are  shut,  the  glasses  are  brimming,  and  the 
host  and  his  guests  may  roar  at  the  world  and 
its  institutions  ad  libilvm.  The  "topers" 
are  then  gravely  told,  that  high  end  lofty 
mysteries  are  couched  in  these  quaint  stories: 
that  the  tales  are  like  apothecaries'  boxes, 
which,  painted  with  deformed  figures  without, 
contain  precious  drugs  within.*  This  would 
naturally  seem  to  denote  the  quantity  of  satire 
and  of  matter  for  reSection  which  really  is 
conveyed  under  a  jocose  form :  but  so  simple 
an  explanation  does  not  suit  the  laborious 
commentators  of  Rabelais.  No !  It  is  a  solemn 
hint  to  the  reader  that  the  whole  work  is  a 
complete  allegory.  With  due  submission,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  comir.entaton 
carved  out  for  themselves  a  world  of  useless 
labour. 

The  tale  is  preceded  by  a  fn^entary 
piece,  written  in  verse,  and  called  '  Les  Fan- 
freluches  Antidot^es,'  which  the  author 
states  was  found  in  a  brazen  tomb  on  the  road 
to  Nancy,  t^ether  with  the  geneal<^y  of 
Gargantua.  This  poem  is  a  jumble,  from 
which  the  reader  will  in  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
tract any  sense  whatever  ;  hut  therefore  haa 
it  proved  a  tempting  bait  for  the  comn.enta- 
tors,  and  raised  an  appetite  for  solution  more 
than  usually  sharp.  M.  Jacob  calls  their  re- 
searches "sottes  reveries."  The  'Fanfre- 
luches'  ended,  the  history  of  Gargantua  be- 
gins. We  have  nothing  of  the  story  of  King 
Arthur  and  Merlin,  nor  of  the  journey  to 
Britain.  Grandgousier,  the  father  of  Gar- 
gantua, is  introduced  to  us  as  a  very  domestic 
giant,  who  loved  to  drink  neat,  and  primed 
himself  with  salt  meats.  On  one  occasion, 
having  a  large  quantity  of  tripe,  of  which  he 
could  not  dispose,  he  invited  the  burghers  of 
all  the  towns  iu  his  vicinity,  and  gave  them  a 
grand  feast.  The  gossip  of  the  guests  over 
this  feast  forms  a  chapter  peculiarly  "Rabe- 


*  Tbese  boxes  Ral>elaii  ealled  Siituet,  stating  tlwt 
in  Plato's  '  Sjmpimiao,'  Socrates  was  emaparcd  to 
tbem  1jy  Alcibiades.  He  makes  ■  mistake  i  for  it  is 
to  the  god  SUeutis  ihat  Socrates  b  compand. 
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laical."  It  it  the  favourite  trick  of  Rabelais 
to  beap  t^ether  ai  many  wotda  and  expres- 
siona  ai  he  possibly  can  find  in  refereoce  to 
the  laiDe  thing  ;  as  if,  having  chosen  a  trivial 
theme,  he  would  load  it  with  as  many 
ties  as  it  can  bear.  Thus,  Bometimes,  when 
one  verb  would  fully  convey  hia  meaning,  he 
will  fire  off  oome  twenty  or  thirty,  completely 
synonymous,  or  differing  from  each  other  by 
toe  merest  shade  :  sometimes,  instead  of  one 
proverb,  or  popular  saying,  he  will,  in  the 
same  spirit,  fill  whole  pages  with  collections 
of  the  kind.  Would  he  describ«  the  games 
of  cards  that  a  man  plays,  he  gives  the  name 
of  every  game  that  be  has  heard  of;  long  ae- 
ries of  predicates  to  any  given  Euhject  he  de- : 
lights  in,  often  printing  them  in  the  form  of 
a  list.  We  wilt  just  ^ve  a  scrap  from  the 
chapter  of  gossip. 


"  *  Thea  did  thev  commence  their  chat  over 
the  afternooa's  collation,  aod  forthwith  began 
flagons  to  go,  hams  lo  trot,  giblets  to  0.y,  bowls 
to  rin^.  Draw,  band  biilier,  fill,  mix.  Give  it 
me  without  water;  thus,  my  ineai,  lip  me  off 
this  glass  handsomely  ;  head  a  weeping  glass  of 
clareL  A  trnce  to  thirst.  Ha,  false  fever,  wilt 
thou  not  be  gone  1  Bv  my  faith,  godmother,  I 
canoot  asyet  eoier  in  the  humour  ofbeing  merry. 
Yon  have  caught  cold,  gammer.  Yes.— By 
the  belly  ofSt.  Quenet,  let  us  talk  of  driakiog. 
I  ooly  drink  at  my  hours,  like  the  pone's  mule; 
I  never  drink  but  in  my  breviary,  like  a  good 
filth er  gnardian.  Which  was  first,  thirst  or  drink- 
ing! Thirst,  for  who  would  have  drunk  with- 
out thirst  in  the  time  of  innocence  1  Drinkine, 
iat privatio prasuppon.it hahivm.  lam  learned: 
Fanndi  calices  gurm  nonfedre  diserlvm?  As 
fbrusianoceDIs,  we  drink  loo  much  without  any 
thirst  at  all.  I  am  no  unlhirsiy  sinner.  If  J 
have  not  a  present  thirst,  I  have  a  thirst  to  come, 
and  I  am  beforehand  with  it,  mark  ye.  I  drink 
for  the  thirst  to  come ;  I  drink  eternally.  This 
is  an  eternity  of  drinking,  and  a  driukiag  of  eter- 
nity. Let  us  sing,  drink— a  match — bowl  it  off. 
"Where  is  my  bowl  ?    What,  I  wily  drink  by 

Stoxy.  Do  you  soak  yourselves  to  get  dry,  or 
ry  yourselves  lo  soak  ?  I  do  not  understand 
theory,  but  I  help  myseira  little  by  practice.  I 
soak,  I  moisten,  I  drink,  and  nil  for  fear  of  dy- 


My  soul  wilt  fly  to  some  froggery.     The  soul 
never  dwelleth  in  tbe  dry." 

And  so  on — and  so  on.  What  a  wild  rattle 
of  mirth  is  before  us!  we  can  hear  the  bawl 
of  tbe  vivas  and  the  clink  of  tbe  glass!  How 
does  the  humour  bubble  up,  and  sparkle,  and 
disperse  itself,  till  we  have  an  atmosphere  of 
jollity  '.  To  imitate  tbe  style,  now  it  is  once 
found,  is  not  so  difficult,  but  the  wealth  of 

"  In  these  trmnilated  extracts,  Drquhait's  version 
bai  be«a  used,  bat  has  not  been  implicilly  foUowed. 


humour  which  was  requinte  to  original e  liu 
sort  of  drollery  was  enortnoiu. 

Tbe  feast  bad  rather  an  unhappy  isw. 
j  Poor  Gargamelle,  the  wife  of  GrandgMilu. 
being  pregnant,  made  herself  ill  byeatiagtoo 
much  tripe.  The  consequence  waa,  an  \nt- 
gularity  in  tbe  birth  of  Gargantua,  nmilu  lo 
that  of  Minerva.  The  goddess  iptaog  inm 
tbe  biain  of  ber  father,  the  giant  Gar^Dlu 
issued  from  tbe  ear  of  his  mother.  Ralxliii 
having  once  got  his  hero  safe  into  ibe  Twld, 
elaborately  describes  the  vastnen  ofhitipf*- 
lite,  aod  the  quantity  of  stuff  requintetomalit 
his  clothes,  informing  the  reader  that  hit 
colours  were  white  and  blue,  and  diipUrii^ 
a  world  of  destiltory  learning  and  mock  plii- 
losopby  in  a  disquisition  on  the  ngaifaiMi 
of  these  coloun.  Young  Gargantui  na  iu( 
a  child  that  promised  much,  and  his  anmit 
ble  qualities  are  set  forth  at  great  lenglb.  H< 
was  always  rolling  in  the  dirt,  imutticg  lu 
face,  and  indulging  in  other  nasty  peculiin- 
ties  which  decency  forbida  us  to  reci»d,  bot 
which  honest  Master  Francois  takM  gml 
pains  to  render  perfectly  clear  and  iatrll^ 
hie.  The  youth  had  likewise  a  inamllcy 
habit  of  flying  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  »it)cioi 
which  is  handed  down  by  old  proverts,  wJ 
it  is  by  ft  long  list  of  these  proveiba  ibalbJi 
delinquencies  are  set  forth.  Thus  be  would 
strike  the  iron  befora  it  waa  liot,  he  would  i"! 
the  cart  before  the  horse  (cattle),  he  awiH 
always  locdc  a  gift  horse  in  the  moulb,  mi 
he  hoped  lo  catch  larks  when  the  Aj  fell 
Though  a  mauvoiie  luja,  be  wis,  boveiK, 
like  many  others,  a  great  favourite  of  ibe  fjit 
sex,  and  tbe  ladies  of  his  father's  couri  »- 
pressed  their  fondness  in  terms  more  irdeil 
than  delicate.  His  father  he  soon  codt^dckI 
be  was  a  youth  of  superior  talent,  by  a  v(fj 
ingenious  dissertation  and  a  brace  of  pociK 
on  a  subject  at  which  we  dare  not  so  imw 
as  hint,  though  the  chapter  which  we  hi'^i" 
mind  is  the  one  which  will  be  roost  fifmll 
retained  by  the  readers  of  Rabelais.  Gnai- 
gousier  breaks  out  into  perfect  rajituie  ai  tht 
prodigy  he  has  begotten,  and  sets  him  to  Ifam 
Latin  under  various  preceptors,  who  conliiinf 
to  instruct  liim,  without  much  profit,  Junrf 
an  absurd  number  of  years  (for  evffjl""^ 
must  he  gigantic),  till  at  last  tbe  old-f»liioti« 
system  of  education  is  given  up  in  dieiist 
and  the  improved  method,  which  w«  hav* 
already  shown  as  representing  RabtlaiJ  ""■ 
tion  of  perfection,  is  adopted.  Gargiatoi 
visits  Paris,  attended  by  bis  wise  profesff. 
Ponocrales,  and  there  astonishes  the  ciW"' 
by  taking  away  the  bells  from  Notre  DamS' 
this  being  the  portion  of  the  story  that  corre 
spoDds  with  the  old  '  Chronique.'  Aft" '« 
ot  three  circurasUnces  connected  wilt  id' 
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restoratioa  oftbo  belli  are  nairated,  ibe  itory 
takes  us  back  to  Grandgooner't  t&nd,  where 
a  war  has  broken  out  with  the  iohabitaatB  of 
Liernd,  ia  coaaequence  oTa  aquabble  thst  took 
place  between  some  cake-bakera  (fouaciers) 
of  this  couatrjr  and  tbe  sbepheida  of  Graod- 
gousier.  The  people  of  Lem^  commit  dread- 
ful ran^B,  but  in  one  instance  mistake  their 
mark  by  attacking  the  abbey  ofSeutlle,  when; 
a  marauding  party  is  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter,  by  the  valour  of  a  aingle  monk, 
the  redoubted  Friar  John.  Thus  are  we  in- 
troduced to  one  of  Babelaia'  most  famous  he- 
roes i  introduced  to  him  as  he  is  employed  in 
a  work  which  is  completely  suited  to  him. 
Out  he  marches  with  his  cross  in  bis  hand, 
fearing  nothing,  and  demolishing  a  foe  at 
every  utep,  pre&cing  his  achievements  with  a 
torrent  of  blasphemy,  the  Aeau  I't/fo/ofafighl. 
ing,  Bwa^ering,  dnnking  monk.  Through- 
out the  book  he  dashes  on,  regardless  of  every- 
thing in  this  world  or  the  next.  If  there  it 
a  shipwreck  or  a  skirmiab,  Friar  John  is  fore- 
moat  in  the  bustle ;  fear  is  unknown  to  him ; 
if  a  joke  more  than  usually  profane  ia  to  be 
uttered,  Friar  John  is  tbe  spokesman.  The 
swearing,  bullying  phrases,  are  all  put  in  tbe 
mouth  of  Friar  John.  Rabelais  loved  this 
lusty  friar — this  mass  of  lewdness,  debauch- 
ery, pro&nity,  and  valour.  He  is  the  "  fine 
fellow  "  of  the  book,  and  the  author  always 
seems  in  a  good  humour  when  he  makes  bim 
talk. 

Grandgousier  does  all  he  can  to  make 
peace  with  I^crochole,  the  sovereign  of  Leme, 
but  without  effect.  Picrocholf  is  swayed  by 
evil  councillors,  peace  is  not  to  be  bought, 
and  young  Gargantua  is  summoned  from  Paris 
to  deliver  his  father  from  tbe  foe.  On  bis 
way  borne  he  has  two  or  three  conflicts  with 
tbe  enemy,  and  when  he  arrives,  cannon-balls 
fall  from  his  head  as  be  combs  it,  to  tbe  a>- 
tonisbment  of  his  parent.  Eating  a  salad 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  una- 
wares takes  into  his  mouth  half-a-dozen  pil- 
grims who  have  sheltered  tbemselvea  under 
the  leaves  for  fear  of  the  enemy.  By  skip- 
ping about  with  their  staves,  the  unlucky  de- 
votees manage  to  avoid  contact  with  his 
grinders,  till  at  last  one  strikes  the  cleft  of  a 
hollow  tooth  ;  the  pain  which  this  occasions 
him  makes  him  search  his  mouth,  and  the  pil- 
grims are  ddivered.  The  Tame  of  Friar  Jobn 
travelling  to  the  castle  of  Grandgouaier,  he  ia 
invited  as  a  guest,  and  merry  ia  tbe  conversa- 
tion of  the  whole  party  over  their  table.  Tbe 
forces  of  Grandgousier,  headed  by  Gargantua, 
then  go  out  against  the  enemy ;  sundry  deeds 
of  valour  are  narrateiii  Friar  John  diatinguisb- 
ing  himself  roost  gloriously  ;  and  the  conflict 
termtDBtes  in  a  completti  victory  over  the 
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people  of  Lerne.  With  the  reward  pven  by 
Grandgousier  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme,  as  a  special  ra- 
compence  to  Friar  John,  the  work  called 
'  Gargantua '  concludes. 

The  Abbey  of  Tbeleme  is  the  very  revene 
of  a  Catholic  religious  house,  being  an  edifice 
consecrated  to  the  highest  state  of  worldly 
civilisalioD.  Aa  the  discipline  of  Gargantua 
represents  Rabelais'  notion  of  a  perfect  edu- 
cation, so  may  we  suppose  the  manners  of  tbe 
abbey  show  what  he  considered  to  be  the  per* 
fectioQ  of  polished  society.  Religious  hypo- 
crites, pettifogging  attorneys,  and  usurers  are 
excluded  ;  gallant  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
faithfvl  exptmailers  of  the  scriptures,  are  in- 
vited by  the  inscription  over  tbe  gate.  The 
motto  of  tbe  establishment  is  Fay  ce  gve 
vauidrai  (Do  what  thou  wilt),  aud  the  whole 
regulations  of  the  convent  are  such  as  to  se- 
cure a  auccesaion  of  elegant  recreations,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  costume  of  the  '  devotees '  being  the  mart 
fashionable  of  the  age.  For  a  moment  Rabe- 
lais changes  the  character  of  Friar  John,  by 
making  blra  the  bead  of  such  an  iustitution. 
He  was  first  described  as  illiterate,  butThelema 
is  the  seat  of  learning ;  with  all  bis  good  quali- 
ties be  appeared  as  a  low  debauchee,  but  hers 
all  is  polished  and  elegant,  and  there  is  no- 
thing by  which  debauchery  is  indicated ;  hot, 
as  we  have  said,  the  change  is  but  momentary, 
for  in  the  subsequent  books  we  find  Friar  Jo^ 
tbe  same  roaring,  cursing,  reckless,  roisterii^ 
blade  as  ever.  He  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  portrait  of  a  monk  whom  Rabelais 
actually  knew  in  hia  youth,  while  some  com- 
mentators, who  give  an  historical  significatioa 
to  (he  whole  work,  declare  that  he  ia  no  other 
than  Jean  du  Bellay  himself,  and  thatTheleme 
is  the  chateau  of  that  prelate  at  St.  Maur-des- 
Foss^ 

remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
the  abbey  is  consecrated  to  a  sort  of  refined 
epicurism,  faithful  expounders  of  scripture 
ate  among  (be  invited  guests,  and  there  is  a 
belief  that  Rabelais  himself  was  founder  of  a 
secret  sect,  called  the  '  Pantagruelists,'  whose 
object  it  was  to  difibse  Calviniam  among  the 
populace,  while  the  higher  classes  were  only 
to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of  epicurean 
philosophy.  CItment  Marot,  and  other  emin- 
ent men  of  the  time,  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  sect.  This  part  of  Rabelais'  biography 
ia  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  in 
our  opinion,  if  the  facts  could  be  established, 
they  would  throw  greater  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  Theleme  than  all  the  biatorlcal  inter- 
pretations. 

Tbe  second  hook  of  Rabelais'  work  which 
treats  of  Pantagrue),  and  which  was  publish- 
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cd  before  *  Gargantua,'  bai  all  tbe  appearance 
ofbeing  first  wrilten,  tbe  lubiect  being  much 
more  completely  iotroducea  to  tbe  reader 
than  ia  the  preceding  book.  Here  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  Rabelaif'  gigantic  heroes, 
traced  from  the  antediluvians;  aad  to  ac- 
count for  the  preservatioQ  of  the  race  in 
■pile  of  tbe  flood,  without  contradicting  the 
■criptural  record  that  Noah  and  his  family 
were  the  only  persons  within  the  ark,  tbe  au- 
thor adopt!  the  rabbinical  traditioa  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  who  is  said  to  have  escaped 
by  ntting  on  the  roof  of  the  ark,  and  lo  have 
received  sustenance  from  Noah.  This  legend 
be  transfers  to  Hurtali,  an  ancestor  of  Gar- 
gantua, and  a  "  great  eater  of  soups."  Pan- 
tagrael  ia  the  son  of  Gargantua  by  hia  wife 
Badebec,  who  dies  in  giving  birth  to  him : 
which  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
team  that  he  came  into  the  world  accompa- 
nied by  eigjity-one  sellers  of  salt,  each  lead- 
ing a  mule  by  a  halter;  nine  dromedariea 
laden  with  hams  and  smoked  tongues ;  seven 
camels  ladRu  with  eels ;  besides  twenly-five 
waggons  full  of  leeks,  garlic,  onions,  and  aha- 
lots.  Born  in  the  midst  of  a  drought,  when 
all  the  moisture  of  the  earth  was  a  salt  per- 
•piration,  he  is  named  Panlagruel,  from  a 
combination  of  a  Greek  (navm)  and  an 
Arabic  word  lo  signify  "  All  thirsty." 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Rabelais  the  Bac- 
chanal peeps,  and  he  cannot  christen  his  new 
hero  without  a  reference  to  drinking.  Tbe 
mighty  strength  of  the  young  gian^  shown 
by  records,  ia  as  extravagant  as  those  which 
are  written  of  his  fttber.  He  is  sent  to  Paris 
to  study,  where  he  visits  the  library  of  St. 
Victor,  the  catalogue  of  which,  containing  a 
list  of  books  with  atrange  names,  conveys  a 
inass  of  satire,  much  of  the  purport  of  which 
must  now  be  lost.  The  letter  which  he  re- 
ceives while  at  Paris,  from  bis  father  Gar- 
Ctua,  is  such  a  valuable  ilJugtratioo  of  the 
ory  of  the  revival  of  learning,  that  we 
insert  an  extract. 

"  Now  all  learned  disciplines  are  reaiored,  the 
languages  are  renred,  Greek  (without  which  it 
is  a  shame  that  a  person  should  call  himself  a 
scholar),  Hebrew,  Chaldee^  Laiio.  Frintiag,  so 
correctly  and  elegautlf,  as  it  is  now  in  use,  has 
been  invented  in  mjr  age  by  diviae  inspiralion, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  artillery  was  devisecl  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  devil.  The  whole  world 
ia  full  orleamed  men,  erudite  professors,  apacious 
libraries-  Ajid  I  am  of  opiniOD  that  aeither  in 
tbe  time  of  Plato,  nor  of  Cicero,  nor  of  Fipiuiao, 
were  there  such  faciUiies  for  study  as  we  have 
atpreseuL  Noimustanyone  henceforward  ap- 
pear in  public,  or  in  compeuy,  who  jtas  not  been 
well  polished  in  the  workshop  of  Minerva.  I 
sae  the  robbera,  executioners,  adveniureis,  and 
hofileta  of  the  present  day,  more  learned  than 


the  doctors  and  preachers  of  my  own  time. 
Nay,  the  vsry  women  and  girls  have  aspired  ic 
this  honour  and  heaveoly  msuna  of  sound  leun. 
ing.  Old  as  I  am,  I  have  been  compelled  u 
leara  the  Greek  language,  which  I  did  not  d^ 
spise,  like  Caio,  but  which  I  bad  not  leisare  lo 
aiudy  in  my  youth.*  And  I  take  much  deligbi 
in  reading  Plutarch's  morals,  the  fine  dialognts 
of  Plato,  the  moDuments  of  Pausanias,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Athensus,  expecting  the  haul 
when  it  shall  please  God  my  creator  to  call  me 
from  this  earth. 

"Whereupon,  my  son,  I  admonish  thee  to 
employ  thy  youth  in  profiting  both  in  lesnung 
and  io  virtue.  Thou  art  at  Faris,  than  haat  thy 
preceptor  Episte'moa,  and.mayesl  learn  both  bj 
tbe  hvely  and  spoken  instruclioas  of  the  masiw, 
and  by  I'be  praiseworthy  examples  of  the  city. 
The  languages  I  wish  thee  to  learn  perfecrlj-. 
First  Greek,  as  Quinlilian  will  have  it;  thai 
Latin;  then  Hebrew,  for  tbe  holy  Seriptures; 

id   then    Chaldee  and  Ai^bic     Thy  Greek 


hich  is  not  present  to  thy  memory,  and  to  ihii 
end  thou  wilt  receive  much  assisiauee  from  the 
writings  on  cosmography.  Of  the  liberal  ■^^ 
geometry,  arithmetic,  and  music,  I  gave  thee 
some  taste  when  thou  wert  bui  Gve  or  six  yesrt 
old.  Fiusue  the  remainder,  and  leam  all  the 
canons  of  astronomy.  As  for  judicial  astrology, 
and  the  art  of  LuUius,  leave  those  aside  ss 
whims  and  vanities.  The  fine  texts  of  civil  law 
I  would  have  thee  learn  by  heart,  and  compare 
with  philosophy, 

"  I  wish  thee  to  study  accurately  the  wraks 
of  nature,  so  that  there  may  be  neither  aes, 
river,  nor  fountaiQ,  of  which  thon  dost  not  know 
the  fishes.  Likewise  all  the  birds  of  the  aii ; 
all  tbe  trees,  and  shrubs  of  the  forest ;  all  the 
grass  of  the  field,  all  the  melals  hid  in  the 
boweb  of  the  earth ',  the  precious  stoues  of  the 
east  and  of  the  south  ;  let  none  of  these  be  un- 
known to  thee.  Then  carefully  consult  tbe 
books  of  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  physi- 
cians, without  despising  the  talmtidists,  and  cs- 
balists;  aad  by  trequeal  dissection,  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  other  world  ;  I  mean 
the  microcosm,  man.  And  at  some  hour  of  the 
day  begin  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  first, 
in  Greek,  tbe  New  Testament,  and  the  epistles 
of  the  apostles;  and  then,  in  Hebrew,  the  Old 
Testament  In  brief, let mc see  in  ibeeanabvss 
of  science;  for  henceforward,  wben  thou  be- 
comest  a  man  aad  groweat  great,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  leave  this  tranquillity  and  repose  cf 
study,  and  leam  aims  sod  chivalry  for  ibe  de- 
feoce  of  my  house  and  the  succour  (m  my  friends. 


i,  against  evil  doers." 

The  description  of  the  progress  of  learning 
in  this  epistle  is  simply  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive. There  is  nothing  in  all  the  works  of 
Rabelais  more  truly  interesting  than  Gargan- 
tua'i  education  (already  referred  lo),  and  ibis 
letter  to  his  son. 
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At  Paris  PantagTuel  meets  with  Panurge,! 
the  malicioUB,  the  witty,  the  cowardly :  the 
real  heio  of  the  story.  Learned  to  the  high- 1 
est  degree,  this  ecceatric  person  is  a  kind  of 
spoiled  child,  almost  half-witted,  and  on  that 
account  the  privileged  jester  of  Pantagruel 
and  his  friends.  Id  raaoy  instances  it  con  be 
shown  that  Rabelais  ideotified  himself  with 
Panurge ;  the  costume  that  he  wore  when  be 
had  thi^  interview  with  Duprat,  was  one  that 
he  afterwards  assigned  to  this  especial  favour- 
ita}  and  the  way  in  which  he  obtained  en 
introduction  to  the  minister  by  speakiiig  a 
vanely  of  languages,  is  precisely  that  wmch 
Panurge,  being  in  great  poverty,  adopts  to 
obtain  the  notice  of  Pantagruel.  He  ii  de- 
scribed as  of  middle  stature,  with  an  aquiline 
nose,  handsome  to  look  upon,  rather  loose  in 
his  morals,  and  subject  to  a  disease  called 
*  want  of  money.'  The  great  object  of  hia 
life,  previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  Panta- 
gruel, was  the  perftn-mance  of  countless  mali- 
cious practical  jokes,  with  the  materials  for 
which  his  jiumerous  pockets  are  armed.  In 
one  he  bas  lillle  horns  full  of  fleas,  which  he 
amuses  himself  by  blowing  upon  the  necks  of 
the  ladies  in  church  ;  in  another  he  has  a  atore 
of  hooks,  that  he  may  fasten  people's  dresses 
together ;  in  a  third  a  bottle  of  oil  that  he 
nay  ioil  handsome  suits  ;  in  another  an  itch- 
ing powder,  &c.  Ice. ;  so  that  the  exemination- 
room  of  the  inquisition  was  cot  more  richly 
stored  with  instruments  for  torture  on  a  grand 
scale,  than  the  pockets  of  Panui^e  with  mate- 
rials for  inflicting  petty  miseries.  These  are 
no  very  amiable  qualities,  hut  nevertheless  the 
reader  always  has  an  afiection  for  Panurge. 
He  stands  in  fine  contrast  to  Friar  John,  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  friendly  bickeriog  constantly 
kept  up  between  thera.  The  lusty,  roaring, 
bullying  speeches  are,  as  we  have  satd,  given 
to  the  monk,  but  the  sly  waggeries,  the  odd 
conceits,  and  the  astute  sophistries,  are  given 
to  Panurge.  Friar  John  butts  his  way 
through  the  world  like  a  bull,  while  Panurge 
glides  through  it  like  a  snake. 

While  Pantagruel  is  in  E^is  he  decides  a 
lawsuit,  the  chief  humour  of  which  consists 
in  the  unintelligible  jargon  which  is  used  by 
the  pleaders  on  both  sides,  and  by  Pantagruel 
himself.  The  &rrago  of  nonsense,  which  M. 
Jacob  declares  (o  be  meant  for  nonsense  and 
nothing  else,  has  even  rivalled  the  fanfr 
luc/iti  in  inspiring  the  commenlators  with 
fever  for  expounding.  Another  feat  in  the 
metropolis  of  France  is  the  victory  which 
Panurge  gains  over  an  English  scholar  in  a 
grand  disputation,  each  party  arguing  by 
signs,  and  maintaining  perfect  silence.  Pan- 
tagruel is  summoned  to  his  own  country  by 
lbs  wars  that  have  broken  out  there,  just  as 
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his  father  was  in  the  time  of  Grendgousier. 
A  description  of  the  war  ensues  j  the  preceptor 
Epistemon  loses  his  head,  and  has  it  replaced 
by  Panurge,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
infernal  regions  which  his  soul  visited  while 
he  was  lifeless.  The  vast  stature  of  Panta- 
gruel is  shown  hy  his  covering  his  army  with 
his  tongue,  which  the  author  stepping  upon, 
he  discovers  in  his  mouth  an  entirely  new 
world,  the  teeth  being  huge  mountains.  Pan- 
tagruel proves  victorious  over  his  enemies. 

All  that  w  e  can  give  of  the  hooks  of  Rabe- 
lais, saving  an  extract  here  and  there,  is  the 
merest  outline.  None  hut  those  who  have 
perused  them  can  judge  of  the  immense  eflect 
which  they  must  have  produced  on  their  firat 
publication.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
■ay  that  the  volumes  we  have  slightly  noticed, 
were  crammed  with  satire  direct  and  iudirect 
against  the  monks  and  theological  professor*. 
About  the  signification  of  his  writings  in 
other  respects  there  might  be  doubts ;  here 
there  could  be  none.  Jest  after  jest,  anecdote 
after  anecdote,  nay  chapter  after  chapter  had 
been  written,  to  exhibit  the  monks  as  erudite 
only  in  lewdness,  as  holy  only  to  have  a  mask 
for  the  most  bestial  debauchery.  With  the 
religious  orden  and  the  Sorhonne  he  was  com- 
pletely compromised. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Garganttia 
occurred  that  memorable  event,  which  is  cob- 
sidered  the  first  bc^nning  of  those  religious 
wars  that  deluged  all  France  with  blood,  and 
of  which  Saint  Bartholomew's  day  was  a  ter- 
rible ofiTsboot  Blasphemous  placards  had 
been  posted  up  one  n^ht  in  Paris,  and  this 
had  such  an  effect  on  Francis  I.,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  cut  off  his  own  arm  if  be 
knew  it  were  tainted  with  heresy,  and  order- 
ed parliament  to  use  the  utmost  rigour.  The 
signal  of  persecution  thus  given,  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  ruthless  alacrity.  Six  persooa 
were  tortured  in  the  Place  dt  VEstrapade, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  all  his  court 
Marot,  who  was  then  connected  intimately 
with  Rabelais,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  *  Pantagruelisl,'  fied  to  Navarre  ;  while  Ra- 
belais betook  himself  to  Italy,  knowing  that 
he  had  enemies  enough  in  France  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  storm,  and  direct  it  against  his 
head. 

This  was  m  1536.  His  friend  Jean  du 
Bellay  was  still  at  Rome,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  cardinalate  hy  Paul  III.,  successor 
to  Clement  VII.  In  his  house  Rabelais  might 
remain  perfectly  sheltered  from  all  dangerson 
account  of  his  writings,  but  unfortunately  Ins 
enemies  had  d  charge  more  serious  against 
him,  tban  that  of  heresy  or  atheism.  Having 
been  a  monk,  he  hod  broken  his  rules  and 
cast  aside   his  habit — he  was  an   apostate. 
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Hii  frieodi  coDvioced  him  of  the  peril  of  liu 
■itiiatioD,  and  be  accordingly  addressed  a 
petitioD  to  the  pope,  praying  to  be  allowed  to 
resume  the  IJenedictUie  habit,  to  return  to  a 
monastery,  and  to  piactise  medicine,  with 
the  reservation  that  he  was  to  use  neither  steel 
nor  fire  :  that  is,  that  be  was  to  be  a  physician 
only,  and  not  a  surgeon.  In  the  management 
of  this  affair,  Rabelais  displayed  a  most 
bonouiable  feeling.  He  would  not  ask  the 
intervention  of  his  friend  and  protector  Car- 
dinal du  Bellay,  lest  that  friend  might  be 
involved  in  hoalilities  with  the  French  del 
by  protecting  their  avowed  enemy.  1 
Cardinals  Ghunicci  and  Simonetta  interceded 
for  him,  and  bis  petition  was  granted.  What 
K  fine  illustration  is  all  this  aSair  of  the  six- 
teenth century  !  A  man  is  compelled  to  fly 
from  France,  on  account  of  bis  attacks  on  the 
Catholic  religioD,  and  whither  does  he  flyl 
To  the  seat  of  Catholicism— the  papal  court 
itself.  And  when  be  arrives  there,  who  are 
his  protectors  1     The  Cardinals. 

Babelais  did  not  immediately  relum  to 
France,  but  remaining  at  Rome  so  much 
exhausted  his  rcsoui'cea,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
Maillezais.  At  length,  in  1537,  be  proceeded 
to  Montpellier,  and  there  took  up  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  medicine,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  practised  with  success. 
His  posiiioD,  however,  was  still  insecure. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  obtained  the  pope's  abso- 
lution, and  it  was  with  his  authority  that  he 
practised  medicine ;  but  those  conditions  of 
the  absolution  which  required  him  to  resume 
the  Benedictine  habit,  and  to  return  to  his 
order,  be  had  left  unfulfilled.  His  friend 
Cardinal  du  Bellay  was  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
his  protigi  and  physician  living  thus  '- 
disobedience  of  injunctions,  and  wished  hi 
to  quit  (be  secular  life.  This  Rabelais  would 
have  done,  but  he  found  that  his  disregard 
of  the  conditions  had  already  cancelled 
the  absolution,  and  a  fresh  petition  to  the 
pope  was  necessary.  This  new  petition  set 
forth  that  Du  Bellay  had  made  him  Canon  of 
the  Convent  of  Saint  Maur-des-Fosses,  but 
that  certain  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of 
his  admission.  These  he  prayed  might  be 
overruled,  and  (hat  bis  former  absolution 
might  be  confirmed. 

The  bull  which  granted  the  first  absolution 
is  extant,  and  M.  Jacob  has  given  it  in  bis 
biography,  but  it  seems  that  the  erant  of  the 
second  absolution  Is  not  recorded.  That  it 
was  granted  there  is  tittle  doubt,  as  Rabelais 
assumed  the  Benedictine  habit,  and  removed 
his  library  to  Saint  Maur-des- Fosses.  He 
did  not  however  remain  confined  here,  but 
amused  himself  by  paying  visits  to  his  frieodi 


spending  much  of  his  time  with  the  bioiben 
of  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  especially  Guillaume 
du  Bellay,  the  Lord  of  Langey,  highly  cele- 
brated for  hii  acts  both  in  war  aod  in  diplo- 
macy. The  death  of  this  veteran,  and  ibe 
circumstances  attending  i(,  bad  a  great  effra 
on  Rabelais,  who  devoted  a  chapter  in  one  al 
the  latter  books  of  his  'PantagrueL'  to  the 
event.  It  was  towards  tbe  end  of  1542  thit 
GuillauroeduBellay,thenIleuleDant-g»-Deral<rf 
the  king's  forces  in  Fiedmont,  being  informed 
ofan  intrigue  of  Charles  V. against  hiaroj-almat- 
terf  set  out  to  Inform  him  of  all  that  he  kne«- 
He  died  on  tbe  road,  having  bequeathed  an  bd- 
nuity  to  Rabelais  j  and  it  is  recorded  that  aU  tut 
servants,  terrified  at  divers  'horrific'  prodigin 
which  had  occurred  for  some  days,  bad  fuUj 
anticipated  bis  death.  The  grave  chapter  ta 
which  tbe  usually  scoffing  Rabelais  alludes  (o 
this  event,  and  at  the  same  time  pays  a  compli- 
ment to  his  departed  friend,  is  vortby  an 
extract,  and  we  insert  jt  here,  although  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  book  (the  fourth)  in 
which  it  appears.     Pontagruel  spealu: 

Some  souls  arc  bo  noble,  precious,  and 
heroic,  that  (be  heavens  give  us  noiice  of  ibeii 
dislodgment  and  departure  some  days  before  ii 
occurs.  And  as  the  prudent  physician,  seeing  by 
prognoetic  signs  that  his  patient  is  approochiog 
nis  death,  some  days  before  gives  nouee  to  the 
wife,  children,  relatives,  and  friends,  of  ihe  sp. 
~-»ching  decease  of  (heir  husband,  blher  or 
rsman ;  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  lime 
hath  to  live,  they  may  admonish  him  to  set 
his  bouse  in  order;  to  eibort  and  bless  hb 
children;  to  provide  for  bis  wife  during  her 
widowhood;  to  declare  what  will  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans;  so  that  he 
may  not  be  surprised  by  death  without  mahing 
his  will  and  providiDgfor  hissoul  and  bis  boose: 
so  in  like  manner  do  the  gracious  heavens,  «s  if 
rejoicing  at  the  new  reception  of  these  blessal 
souls,  seem  to  discharge  fireworks  of  comeis  and 
meteoric  plienomena,  by  which  they  signify  ibai 
wjihin  a  few  days  such  revered  souls  will  leove 

their  bodiesand  the  eanh Nay  they  do 

more,  since  to  declare  the  earth  and  ihe  inba- 
biiBDIs  thereof  unworthy  of  the  preseace,  society, 
and  advaniage  of  such  iLtusirious  souls,  they 
astound  and  terrify  them  by  prodigies,  monsters, 
and  other  ominous  si°ns,  which  appear  in  op- 
position to  all  the  orders  of  nature.  This  we 
saw  several  days  before  the  departure  of  tbe 
illustrious,  generous,  and  heroic  soul  of  (be 
learned  ana  preux  Chevalier  de  Lati^ey,  of 
horn  y;ou  have  spoken.  '  I  remember  it  well,' 
said  Epistemon,  '  and  my  heart  still  shudders 
and  trembles  wiihio  its  cavity,  when  I  tbiuk  of 
horrific"  prodigies  which  we  plainly 
saw  fire  or  six  days  before  his  decease.  So  that 
tbe  Lords  D'Assier,  Chemani,  Maiily  of  (he  one 
eye,  Sainct  A^l,  Villeneufve  la  Guyart,  Master 
Gabriel  physician  of  Savillao,  Eabelais,  Cobuan, 
Massuan,  Maiorici,  Bulloo,  Cercu  called  Bour- 
■,  Francois  Prousi,  Fetron,    Charles 


in  variousparts,  and  bis  native  place,  ChinonjfGirard,  Francois  BourrS,  ond  many  oih'er  friends 
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aod  scTTBDfa  of  the  deceaKd,  gazed  on  each 
other  witboui  utierine  a  word ;  but  all  beliering, 
and  forMeeiog  in  tbeir  DDderstandiags,  that 
France  woald  shortlf  be  deprived  of  a  perfect 
chevalier,  nec«Kery  to  her  glor;  and  prolcetirai, 
and  thai  the  heavens  claimed  him  as  doe  to  them 
by  Datura]  right.'" 

It  was  now  ten  years  since  Rabelais  hai] 
promised  a  continuation  of  his  '  Pantagniel,' 
and  he  was  anxious  to  perform  his  promise, 
&r  from  scared  at  the  frightful  persecution  of 
all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  ,He 
contrived  however  to  put  his  book  in  a  man- 
Der  under  royal  protection,  by  the  pretence 
that  the  previous  volumes  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  printers,  and  that  this  had  alone 
hindered  htm  &om  publishing  the  continuation. 
A  privilege  signed  by  Francis  J.  made  its 
appearance,  in  which  all  were  forbidden  to 
print  or  sell  the  first  two  volumes,  excppting 
those  whom  Rabelais  should  furnish  with  true 
copies;  and  a  sanction  was  given  to  the 
publication  of  the  third.  It  was  at  the  instance 
of  powerful  friends,  some  of  them  secret 
friends  to  tbe  reformation,  that  Rabelais 
obtained  this  privilege. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  romance,  a  much 
higher  lone  is  taken  than  in  the  two  preceding. 
The  resemblance  to  the  old  chivalric  tales 
disappears,  and  the  author  now  stands  forth 
undisguisedly  as  a  satirist  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  The  different  piofessions 
are  passed  in  review,  and  all  are  treated  at 
length.  Adventures  are  almost  at  a  standstill 
in  this  third  book  :  it  is  a  work  of  dissertations, 
a rgD mentations,  discussions,  and  sophistries. 
It  completely  astonished  the  public,  which 
had  become  familiar  to  reckless  extravagances 
and  audacious  drolleries,  but  had  not  looked 
for  a  '  critique  of  the  worid,'  ns  M.  Jacob 
calls  it.  Pantogruel,  who  had  never  been  a 
very  marked  character,  now  becomps  little 
more  than  a  wise  monarch  vvho  interposes 
with  good  advice,  and  Panurge  slanJs  in 
unrivalled  pre-eminence.  On  gaining  his 
victory,  Pantagruel  has  made  Panurge  gov- 
ernor of  Salmigundin,  in  which  capacity  he 
Boon  contrives  to  waste  his  revenue.  For 
immersing  himself  in  debt,  he  has  to  endure 
thereproachpsofhis  maMer;  and  his  defence, 
in  which  he  sets  lip  an  eulogy  of  indebtedness, 
is  a  masterpii'ce  of  pompous  burlesque; 
exactly  the  pltasantry  that  would  have 
delighted  an  old  scholar,  and  have  set 
Erasmus  in  a  roar.  We  cannot  resist  an 
extract. 


humaniiy  would  perish)— that  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  great  sonl  ot  the  universe,  which,  accorduig 


that  ibis  is  the  case, represent  to  vourcaun  mind 
the  idea  and  form  of  some  world  (take  if  you 
please  the  thirtieth  of  those  which  the  philo- 
sopher Melrodorus  imagined)  in  which  there 
shall  be  neither  debtor  nor  creditor.  A  world 
without  debts !  Then  among  the  ttsrs  will 
there  be  no  regular  course,  but  all  will  be  in 
disorder.  Juuiter,  not  consideiicg  himself  debloi 
to  Saturn,  will  depose  him  from  bis  sphere,  and 
with  his  Homenc  chain  will  suspend  alt  the 
intelligences,  gods,  heavens,  demons,  heroes, 
devils,  earth,  sea,  no^,  all  tbe  elemeniE.  Saturn 
will  allf  himself  with  Mars,  and  put  all  the 
world  m  confusion.  Uercury  will  not  be 
subservient  to  tbeoihers,  be  will  cease  to  be  theit 
Camillta,  as  the  Etruscan  languase  baa  it,  for 
he  owes  ihem  nothing-  Venus  will  be  no  more 
venerated,  for  she  will  have  lent  noihiue.  The 
moon  will  remain  bloody  and  dark,  for  why 
should  the  sua  impart  to  her  any  of  his  light  I 
— he  owes  her  nothing.  The  sun  will  no  more 
shine  upon  the  earth,  the  stsrs  will  exercise  no 
beneficial  iofluence,  for  earth  hatb  desisted 
from  lending  them  nourishment  by  vapours  and 
exhalations,  whereby  Heraclitus  said,  the  stoics 
proved,  and  Cicero  mainiaiaed,  the  stars  wers 
nourished.  Amoog  the  elements  there  will  be  no 
Bvmbolization,  no  alleraation,  no  iransmulation. 
For  one  wEI!  not  think  himself  obliged  lo  the 
other,  owing  him  nothing.  Earth  will  not 
become  water,  water  will  not  be  trsasmuted  to 
air,  air  will  nut  become  fire,  and  fire  will  not 
warm  the  earth.  The  earth  will  produce 
nothing  but  monsters,  titans,  giants ;  there  wiU 
be  neither  rain,  light,  nor  wind,  summer  not 
autumn.  Lucifer  will  break  loose,  and  leaving 
ibe  abyss  of  hell  nith  the  furies  and  the  homed 
devils,  will  attempt  to  nnnesile  from  Heaven  all 
the  gods,  both  of  the  greater  and  tbe  lesser 
natioDs.  This  world  without  lending,  will  be 
DO  better  than  a  dog-kennel;  a  more  aoomoloue 
place  of  wrangling  than  that  of  ibe  rector  of 
Paris ;  a   devildom,  more  confused    than    the 


'c  not  considered  debts  as  a 

..e  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sole 
itoftlie  human  race— (yea  without  them  all 


cry  Help,  Fire,  Water,  or  Murder,  for  no  one 
will  assist.  Whjr  ?— Because,  when  one  h» 
lent  nothing,  nothing  is  due  him.  No  one  has 
anv  interest  in  his  conflagration,  in  his  shin* 
wreck,  in  hismin,ia  his  death.  He  has  lent  no. 
ihin^,  neiilipr  would  he  have  lent  anyihiog 
afierwards.  In  phorl,  faiih,  hope,  and  charity, 
will  be  tHmished  from  this  world,  fur  men  nre 
here  fur  the  the  assistance  of  each  other.  In 
their  stead  will  succeed  defiance,  mistrust, 
rancour,  with  a  cohorlof  all  evils,  all  crimes,Bnd 
all  miseries." 

Pantagruel  is  not  convinced  by  the  eloquent 
harangue  of  his  favourite,  but  discharges  his 
debts,  whereupon  Panurge  takes  a  new  freak 
into  his  head,  for  he  attires  himself  in  a  coarso 
gown,  and  attaches  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  hia 
cap,  declaring  that  it  is  his  resolution  lo  take 
to  himself  a  wife.  An  uneasy  doubt  as  to 
whether  his  entrance  into  msiried  life  will 
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mtmtn  fUidty,  a  the  foandation  of  ill  tfae 
humour  aod  fntire  of  tbe  book.  Every 
node  of  divination  into  future  erenti  U  tried, 
a  member  of  every  conceiveble  oalliog  is 
conaaUed,  and  each  consultation  brings  with 
it  a  Kparate  display  of  the  ingenuity,  subtlety, 
and  leammg  of  the  author,  and  hu  ability  io 
treating  on  every  subject.  The  theologian, 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  sceptical  phi- 
Iwopher,  the  poet,  the  idiot,  the  nbyl,  all  are 
ttked  for  council,  besidea  a  recurrence  to 
dreams,  and  a  search  for  oracular  answers 
according  to  the  old  superstition  in  the  works 
of  Virgil.  All  tha  oracles  unite  in  giving 
■OBwers  which  in  the  opinion  of  dinnte- 
reated  frienda  are  plain  dinuauTea  from 
natrimony,  while  Panurge,  whose  heart  is 
bent  on  a  wife,  displays  the  most  vexing  inge- 
nuity in  torturing  them  to  mean  the  reverse. 
Such  grotesque  personages  sa  tboae  of  Rabelais 


come  a  Mrioui  champion  of  the  Refonnen, 
his  learning  being  such  as  perfectly  to  quali^ 
him  for  tbil  character.  Nevertbelesi,  hu 
conduct  towards  the  proteataDts  was  pailicn'  I 
larly  tantalizing.  While  discharging  a  foil 
volley  at  the  Roman  priesthood,  he  had  now 
and  then  a  sly  cut  at  the  '  hypocrites  of  Ge- 
neva,' and  Henri  Etienne  fstephanus),  the 
great  printer,  observed,  "Though  Rabelais 
does  seem  to  be  on  our  side,  he  is  almp 
fitting  stones  into  our  garden. " 

Rabelais  again  accompanied  to  Rome  Car- 
dinal dn  Bellay,  who  aa  the  accreasioD  of 
Henry  II.  had  given  up  his  place  at  tbe 
French  court  to  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  On 
this  occasion  he  not  only  acled  in  his  capodtj 
of  physician,  but  cast  nativities;  not,  perhaps, 
because  his  real  sentiments  were  changed 
with  regard  to  judicial  astrology,  hut  because 
Catherine  de  Medicia  had  made  tbe  science 


nhardly  be  supposed  to  interest  tbe  feelings;  fashionable.  In  the  management  of  a  pageant 
but  nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  rematking  |  which  was  given  at  Rome  in  honour  ctf  the 
that  there  is  something  almost  affectiag  in  the  >  birth  of  a  son  of  Henry  II.  (in  1550),  who 
paternal  regard  which  Pantagruel  shows  to  died  in  his  cradle,  the  part  taken  by  Rabelais 
nia  protigi,  taid  the  perversenesa  which  the  gained  bim  a  new  and  powerful  fiiend  at 
unhappy  wag  exhibits  in  pursuing  bis  own  icourt,  the  famous  Diana  of  Poictiers,  tbe 
unbappinesa.  A  true  mineof  wealth  u  tbe  third  !  king's  mistress,  who  had  been  especially  com- 
book  of  Rabelaia,  which  preparea  the  reader  plimented  in  the  pageant.  Through  ber  in- 
fer the  fourth,  by  concluding  with  the  resolu-  [  tercesaion  he  obtained  a  privilege,  similar  to 
tioo  of  Pantagruel  and  Panutge  to  consult  the  that  accorded  by  Francis,  by  virtue  of  which 
Oracle  of  the    '  holy   bottle.'      Among   the  he  could  publisn  his  continuation  of  *  I^ta- 


ship's  stores  is  laid  in  a  laige  quantity  of  the 
herb  '  Pantagruel  ion,'  which  isroosteUborate* 
ly  described,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  hemp, 
ud  to  bear  a  reference  to  the  persecution  of 
tbe  proteatants. 

The  publication  of  this  work  created  a  per- 
fect uproar  at  tbe  Sorbonne  and  among  the 
monks.  The  former  could  not  immediately 
wreak  its  vengeance  on  the  author  on  account 
of  the  king's  privilege,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  Francis  to  allow  of  an  at- 
tack. The  king,  who  was  a  zealous  catholic, 
annoyed  at  finding  that  he  had  given  bia 
lanction  to  a  book  which  was  repreaented  aa 
full  of  heresies,  determined  to  read  it  bimaelf. 
The  result  of  the  perusal  was  unfortunate  for 
tbe  Sorbonne,  aince  Francis  refuaed  to  author- 
ize a  prosecution.  Thia  prevented  the  ejects 
of  the  storm,  but  it  did  not  dissipate  it.  Cer- 
tain books,  in  substance  hke  the  fourth,  which 
had  not  yet  appeared,  issued  from  the  press, 
having  partially  been  based  on  loose  manu- 
acripts,  stolen  from  Rabelais ;  and  other  works 
not  from  bis  band,  and  abounding  in  obsce- 
nity and  blasphemy,  were  attributed  to  him. 
Among  the  protestania  also,  a  great  feeling  of 
dislike  against  Rabelaia  had  arisen,  chiefly 
inspired  by  Calvin.  These,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  had  hoped  that  he  would  some 
day  abandon  his  liidicrous  scoffing,  and  be- 


gruel.' 

Returning  Io  France,  Rabelais  was  on  tbe 
19th  of  January  1551,  made  curate  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Martin  de  Meudon,  and 
this  appointment  stirred  up  fresh  wrath  among 
his  enemies.  The  renowned  innovator,  Peter 
Ramus,  famed  for  his  attacks  on  Aristotle, 
openly  accused  the  '  curate'  of  atheism,  and 
the  Aristotelian  Galland,  who  was  of  course 
a  zealous  opponent  of  Ramus,  had  equal  dis- 
respect for  Rabelaia.  In  fact  Rabelaia  was 
subject  to  rather  a  comical  species  of  annoy- 
ance from  the  doughty  heads  of  the  rival 
schools  of  philosophy,  since  each  used  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  of  his  rival'a  doctrine  by 
comparing  it  to  '  Pontagruel.'  Thia  last  mode 
of  persecution  seems  particularly  to  bare 
teased  Rabelaia,  and  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate stimulus  to  hia  publication  of  the  fourth 

In  this  we  find  another  grent  change  io  tha 
author's  method  of  dealing  with  hia  aubjecls. 
third  book  was  a  reriea  of  dissertations, 
the  fourth  ia  almost  a  series  of  allegoriea.  It 
is  filled  with  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  in 
quest  of  the  '  holy  bottle ;'  and  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  different  alrange  places,  which  the 
ttavellers  visit,  conveys  a  satire  directed 
against  so  many  distinct  objects-  There  is 
tbe  laud  of  Catchpoles,  and  the  island  femous 
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for  itfl  meagre  diet,  inhabited  by  '  Lent'  per- 
■onified ;  and  the  *  fierce  island,  nbere  reside 
the  Chitteriings,  the  mortal  enemiei  of  Lent ; 
and  the  island  of  the  Papefguei  (reprpsenting 
protestantism),  where  the  people  laugh  at  the 
pope ;  and  the  island  of  the  Pepemanes,  wbere 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  contrary,  are  such 
wonhippers  of  the  pope,  that  they  have  the 
greatest  veneration  for  all  persons  who  may 
chance  to  have  seen  his  holiness ;  and  the 
land  where  dwells  Gaater  (the  belly),  who  is 
represented  as  the  first  master  of  arts.  The 
descriptions  of  these  places  are  worked  out 
with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  in  moit  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  drift  of  the 
author.  Whether  Pantagruel  means  Henry 
IL,  or  l^nurge  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  are 
questions  to  exercise  the  wits  of  those  who 
love  to  fashion  long  comments ;  but  the 
fourth  book  is  evidently  directed  more  against 
thoughts  and  institutions,  than  individuals 
and  here  all  may  understand.  There  can  bi 
DO  mistake,  for  instance,  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  chapter  on  the  PapeSgues  aud  the  Pa- 
pemanes.  No  longer  is  the  lash  confined  to 
the  dissoluteness  of  the  monks,  and  the  bigotry 
of  the  Sorbonne,  but  the  papacy  itself  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack,  and  reverence  for 
tbe  pope  is  declared  ridiculous.  Strange  is  it, 
tint  far  from  increasing  years  bringing  with 
ttiem  an  increase  of  weakness  to  Rabelais, 
each  successive  book  betokens  a  growth  of 
power,  B  greater  vigour  of  thought,  a  freer 
play  of  fancy,  a  vast  accession  of  courage. 
Much  of  the  second  book  (the  first  written) 
18  puerile ;  and  the  extravagances  being  mere- 
ly repetitiont  of  the  same  notion,  immensity 
of  stature,  are  such  as  might  have  been  at- 
tained by  a  comparatively  moderate  fancy ; 
in  the  Gist  book  (the  second  printed)  tbere  is 
an  aspect  of  more  decided  purpose:  in  the 
third,  the  author  plainly  appears  as  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  the  acute  essayist:  while 
ia  the  fourth,  he  rises  to  the  great  poet, — 
showing  that  there  is  not  a  thought,  not  an 
abstraction,  that  he  cannot  illuatrate  with 
bold  and  living  colours,  and  convert  into  a 
striking  picture.  The  descriptions  of  the 
places  visited  by  Pantagruel  and  hia  com- 
rades, are  relieved  by  the  adventures  end 
conversation  in  the  ship.  We  cannot  help 
regretting  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  ac- 
count of  a  storm,  which  occupiea  several 
chapters,  and  which  exhibits  the  same  design 
of  rendering  an  incident  forcible  to  the  reader 
by  plunging  him  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle, 
and,  as  it  were,  whirling  the  shrieks  and  ex- 
clamations around  him,  as  was  adopted  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  first  scene  of  the '  Tempest.' 
The  oppoaile  characters  of  Friar  .lobn,  who 
is  ever  fbrQmost  in  action,  and  of  I^nurge, 
TOi.  zxxi.  35 


who  weeps  and  mlvels  while  the  ship  is  id 
danger,  but  swaggers  when  the  peril  is  past, 
are  here  brought  in  with  admirable  effect. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  book, 
more  audacious  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
published,  would  make  its  appearance  with- 
out exciting  a  fresh  commotion-  It  was 
scarcely  seen  at  the  publishers,  than  its  sale 
was  prohibited  by  the  parliament,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  faculty  of  theology.  Babelais* 
old  friend.  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  had  returned 
to  France,  but  being  sick  at  his  chateau,  he 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  patron, 
Cardinal  Odet  de  Chatillon.  By  his  inter- 
vention the  book  was,  at  last,  allowed  to  cir- 
culate amongst  the  public,  and  to  him  was  it 
dedicated.  The  orthodoxy  of  this  cardinal 
had  long  been  suspected,  and  shortly  after 
the  act  of  favoor  to  Eabelais,  he  declared 
himself  a  protestant,  and  was  married  in  his 
cardinal's  robe. 

After  the  publication  of  his  fourth  book, 
Rabelais  dwelt  in  retirement  at  his  curacy. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Guise,  who  Kved 
at  the  Chateau  de  Meudon,  were  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  him,  that  be  called  them 
by  the  familiar  name  of  his  '  good  parishion- 
ers.' With  the  poet  Bonsard,  who  had  been 
one  of  bis  most  intimate  friends,  and  perhaps 
a  ^  Pantagruelist,'  he  quarrelled  at  this  time, 
and  the  rancour  of  the  poet  was  shown  after 
the  death  of  Rabelais  by  a  satirical  epigram. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  old  curate  of  Meudon, 
while  living  at  his  curacy,  is  described  aa 
most  exemplary.  He  never  would  admit 
any  female  within  his  residence  lest  he  should 
give  rise  to  scandal ;  but  he  always  received 
the  visits  of  learned  men  ;  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  teaching  poor  people  to  read, 
and  in  instructing  children  in  plain-song. 
It  was  the  delight  of  many  to  so  to  Meudon 
on  purpose  to  see  a  man  so  celebrated,  in  his 
curate's  dress,  and  to  hear  his  sermons.  He 
seems  to  have  pursued  hia  taste  for  study  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1553,  and  which  furnished  as  many  stories 
for  the  collectora  of  jests  as  his  sojourn  at  the 
Roman  Court.  i3y  these  it  would  appear 
that  he  died  scoffing  at  the  rites  of  the 
church  ;  white  there  are  other  records,  less 
probable,  according  to  which  he  died  a  sin- 
cere Catholic.  The  various  protanitiei  which 
are  attributed  to  him  on  his  deathbed,  we 
shall  not  repeat  here,  but  tbere  is  a  tradition 
of  his  closing  words,  which  is  really  impres- 
sive. Just  before  breathing  his  last,  he  is 
said  to  have  collected  all  hie  strength  for  one 
hearty  burst  of  laughter,  and  then  to  have 
cried  out,  "  Draw  the  curtain,  the  farce  is 
over." 
.  But  the  'Arce'  was  not  over.    Rabelais 
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indeed  wu  dmil,  but  hii  lut  iiMaek  oo  Cotbo- 
liciBin  had  not  yet  Uken  efiect.  A  fifth 
book  wa»  yet  to  ranke  it>  appearance — &  book 
tfaet  ihould  even  lurpaa  io  audacity  tbe  for- 
midable fooflh.  This  wu  first  printed  com- 
plete in  1564,  and  it  iaaupposed  that  tlie  edi- 
tor (whoever  he  was)  supplied  with  his  own 
hand  certain  lacuna  left  by  Rabelais.  It 
contains  the  sec|uel  to  the  voyage  of  Panta- 
grnel  and  his  friends  in  quest  of  the  bottle ; 
and  the  satire  ii  still  conveyed  by  niakine  the 
adventurers  visit  allegoricaL  places.  Under 
the  name  of  tbe  Sounding  Island,  where 
there  is  a  perpetual  riDging  of  belts,  we  have 
ED  exact  picture  of  the  CatbolLc  Church :  the 
different  ranks  of  the  clergy,  ineiuding  tbe 
pepe,  being  represented  by  birds,  who  ate 
called  by  names  that  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
author's  intention.  The  signification  of 
'clergauJt,'  'monagaux,'  '  prertregaux,' '  ab- 
begaux,'  '  eve^ux,'  '  cardingaux,'  and  '  p*- 
pegaut,'  is  plain  enough  to  the  most  inatten- 
tive reader.  The  genealogy  of  these  birds 
is,  that  tbe  'clergaux'  beget  the  'monagaux' 
and  '  prestregaux,'  the  '  prestregaux'  beget 
the  ' cardiDgaox,'  and  the  'cardingaux,'  if 
tbey  live  long  enough,  become  '  papegaut.' 
Of  this  last-camed  bird  there  is  but  one  at  a 
time,  though  formerly  two  were  seen  together, 
■sd  ihea  there  was  an  uproar  in  the  island : 
mnsoingof  coune,  the  great  schism.  With 
some  difficulty  tbe  travellers  obtain  a  sight  of 
tbe  *  papegaut,'  who  is  sitting  in  a  cage  of 
itata,  accompanied  by  two  little '  cardingaux,' 
ud  (ix  fat  '  evesgaux.'  Fanurge  vows  that 
be  ii  nothing  more  than  a  boopcB,  and  spiee 
a  female  owl  in  the  comer  of  his  cage,  tbe 
exhibiter  Loudly  protesting  that  he  is  mistak- 
en. The  attack  on  the  lives  of  the  cle^y 
■a  thus  carried  on  into  tbe  bluest  places. 
Pumiing  their  voyage,  some  of  the  party  fail 
into  the  terrible  clutches  of  Grippemenaud, 
arcbduke  of  the  furred  cats,  from  whom  they 
only  escape  by  bribery,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  symbolize  the  state  of  criminal  justice,  or 
the  inquisition.  The  kingdom  Entelecbie, 
governed  by  Queen  Quintessence,  which  is 
afterwards  visited,  represents    the  taste  for 

rulative  science,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt 
foundation  of  Swift's  Isle  of  Laputa. 
Here  a  very  pretty  description  of  the  game 
of  cheis  is  introduced  under  the  semblance 
of  a  tournament.  Passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  Lantemois,  inhabited  by  lanterns,  the 
travellers  take  one  of  these  for  a  guide  to  the 
oracle  of  tbe  bottle.  The  temple  of  this  wa- 
cla  is  most  minutely  described,  as  richly 
adiwned  with  every  symbol  of  dnnkia^. 
The  answer  of  the  bottle,  when  consulted,  is 
tbe  German  '  trink  ■,    those  of  the  pilgrims 


rhyme  at  raadon }  and  an  enlogy  ■■  pn>- 
monnied  cm  wine,  which  is  declared  to  be  tbe 
moat  divine  of  all  things.  Tbe  travellers 
take  leave  of  the  temple,  but  webear  nothing 
of  their  further  adventures,  and  tbe  caftain 
&lli  on  an  arabesque  scene  composed  at 
leaves,  tendrils,  grapes,  founs,  satyix,  UmI  dl 
the  appurtenances,  animate  and-iDsnuEnte,  of 
the  victorious  Bacchus.  The  woifc  baa  bees 
dedicated  to  the  illustrious  drinkers, — the 
grape  bas,  through  tbe  five  books,  hem  con- 
stantly mentioned  with  boBour, — and  tbe 
whole  is  completed  with  an  apotbeoois  itf 
wine. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  tbe  interpre- 
ters of  Ralwlais  will  have  this  bottle  to  signify 
tbe  abstraction  "  truth ;''  but  we  cutoot  see 
any  reascm  for  such  a  luppocition,  nor  why  a 
temple  consecrated  to  wine,  and  mentioned 
in  a  Bacchanalian  book,  ahould  have  refer- 
ence to  anything  but  the  juice  of  the  grope. 
Such,  we  conceive,  a  tbe  opinion  of  M.  Le- 
normand,  from  whom,  according  to  X.  Jacobs 
we  are  to  expect  a  treatise,  proving  tbat  Ka- 
belus  was  inclined  to  protestenliim  wben  he 
wrote  bif  early  books,  and  waa  a  mere  epicn- 
rean  in  his  lait.  Certain  it  is,  that  amid  all 
the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  tbe  first  part  of 
bis  romance,  tbe  Holy  &riptureB  end  faith- 
ful expoundem  of  them  are  invariably  spoken 
of  witn  reverence,  and  that  there  are  sev^il 
exhortations  in  favour  of  religion  ;  wUle,  in 
tbe  last  book,  this  pious  tendency  appears  to 
vanish,  and  the  author  seems  to  be  on  tbe 
merely  negative  aide  of  an  opponent  of  Co* 
tbolicism.  It  is  wortiiy  of  remark  that  tfai* 
fifth  bocdc,  which  exceeded  all  the  otben  m 
boldness,  was  circulated  among  tbe  public 
without  impediment.  The  man  it  seems  had 
more  enemies  than  bis  book.  Edition  after 
edition  of  tbe  complete  work  was  published 
in  safety,  notwithstanding  '  Pantagruel'  was 
prohibited  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  is  in- 
serted in  tbe  index  of  forbidden  books  pub< 
liabed  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  an  author  who  is 
without  parallel  in  tbe  history  of  literature: 
an  author  who  is  the  literary  parent  of  many 
authors,  since  without  bim  we  Aould  proln- 
bly  have  never  known  a  Swift,  a  Sterne,  a 
Jean  Paul,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  irregular  hu* 
moriits:  an  author  who  did  not  appear  as  a 
steadily  shining  light  to  the  human  race,  but 
at  a  wild,  startling  meteor,  predicting  the  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  the  downbl  of 
tbe  authority  of  ages :  an  author  who  for  the 
union  of  heavy  learning  with  tbe  moat  mi- 
raculous power  of  imagination,  is  perittpt 
without  a  competitor.  To  the  few  who 
know  the  works  of  Rabelais,  our  account  of 


who  quaff  ore  seized  with  a  poetic  fervour,  and  tbem  must  appear  exceedingly  meagre,  bat 
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tboie  faw  will  be  tmm  of  the  difficulty  then 
it  in  Kttiag  ibrth  the  plan  of  a  ixnk  which 
hu  Kareely  any  plan  at  all.  To  the  many 
we  tliink  that  our  account,  ihwt  though  it  be, 
will  auffice  to  c:onTey  a  notion  of  an  author 
whose  name  is  ikmiliar,  to  every  one,  but 
whose  writings  must  be  prohibited  from  all 
libraries  but  those  compiled  for  the  private 
use  of  the  student.  Much  should  we  regret 
if  our  praise  of  (he  learning  and  genius  of  the 
"grand  wit  of  France"  should  extend  to  ft- 
ntiliarity  with  his  writings.  For  the  student 
of  old  bterature,  who  looks  npon  a  book  as 
a  symbol  of  its  period,  and  who  asskni  the 
good  and  evil  he  meets  to  their  leveraf  causes, 
*  Fantagruel'  is  replete  with  instruction  ;  but 
the  general  reader,  who  fakes, up  a  book  to 
recreate  him  in  his  leisure  bouts,  can  derive 
no  benefit  which  will  compensate  him  for 
wading  through  the  ocean  of  obscenity  and 
proAnity  which  he  will  find  before  htm. 
And  lest  there  sboold  be  some  unhappily 
among  our  renders,  to  whom  this  warning 
against  a  licentious  book  should  prove  rather 
an  attraction  than  a  warning,  and  who  would 
seek  Kabelais  for  the  sake  of  bis  liceutious- 
ness,  we  caution  them,  that  his  are  no  books 
for  their  taste.  He  who  takes  up  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  wit  merely  to  gratify  «  "- 
cioos  inclination,  will  soon  be  scai^d  tiom 
his  task  by  the  ponderous  learniagi  the  grave 
thoughts  of  the  author,  tba  obscurity  of  some 
of  his  pleasBotries.  Time  was  whf»i  all  Eu- 
rope could  roar  lustily  at  the  drolleries  of 
Rabelais ;  now  it  is  a  labour  to  read  him,  and 
the  roar  has  dwindled  down  to  the  smile  of 
the  scholar.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  The 
name  of  RabeUis  does  not  perish,  but  the 
book  recedes  ^m  the  gaze  of  all  but  those 
who  have  a  right  to  peruse  it. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Eftai  siir  I'HiMoire,  la 
Langue  et  la  Institutions  de  la  Bretagnt 
JiTMorieaint.  (Essay  on  the  History, 
Langnage,  and  Institutions  of  Armoriean 
BriiUny.)  Par  AnRBLUtit  ns  Goubsom. 
Nantes.     1311. 

2.  JVoTm  (fun  Voyage  dam  VOuut  de  la 
France.  (A  Voyage  in  the  West  of 
France.)  Par  PaosFBS  MBaima,  Inapec- 1 
teur-G^ndral  des  MonumensHistoriques 
de  France.    Paris.     1636. 

3.  Enai  mr  lei  Antiquitii  du  Departiment 
du  Morbihan.  (Essay  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Morbihan.) 
Par  J.  Mahe,  Chaaoine  dela  Cathedrale 
do  VaaB*S|  et  Hambn  Concspoodant  de 


la  SociMA  Aead^miqne  d'AgricuJtnf^ 
Belles-Letlrea,  Sciences  «t  Arts  d«  Poi- 
tiers.    Vannes.     1825. 

4.  Lea  Demiera  Bretons.  CHie  Last  Br«- 
tona.)  Par  £xii.e  SoirrsarBB.  1  torn. 
Paris.     1836. 

5.  .^ntiquiiiadtlaBretagne.  (Antiquitiea 
of  Brittany.)  Far  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Frkmbnville,  ancien  Capitaine  des  Ft& 
gates  du  Boi,  &c.  &c.,  Membre  de  la  So- 
ci^te  Royale  dea  Antiquaires  de  Fiance. 
Brest.     1837. 

Wb  take  it  for  granted,  O  Gonial  Reader, 
(hat  you  have  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
Froisaarl  j  that  you  are  familiar  witli  the 
deeds  of  such  men  as  De  Foix  and  Do 
Gueeclin;  and  that  you  could  re-word 
upon  occasion  many  Saintly  legends  of 
the  Cross,  g^nered  up  reverently  in  your 
old  reading.  We  even  assume  that  yoa 
have  a  proper  respect  for  the  Oenii  and 
the  Fairies,  and  for  all  the  other  articles  of 
faith  out  of  which  the  Imagination  of  the 
world,  from  time  immemorial,  has  formed 
its  own  poetical  creed.  Confiding  then  ip 
your  lore,  but  above  all  in  your  sympathies, 
vatnvile  you  to  make  an  excursion  with 
us  into  a  country  where  this  Antique  Belief 
still  colours  the  practical  business  of  life, 
moulding,  as  it  did  of  old,  the  hearts  and 
habits  of  the  people :  a  country  strewa 
over  with  monuments  of  the  past,  and 
haunted  with  historical  memoriea  and  fan- 
tastic traditions  to  the  last  atone  of  it* 
rocky  solitudes.  Put  on  your  mountaia 
shoes,  and  grasp  your  staff  firmly,  for  we 
have  rugged  hill  aides  to  clamber,  and  shall 
leave  the  carriage  roads  far  behind  ua  \ 
striking  into  the  mterior  amidst  the  smoke 
of  the  dun  cAouniJres.and  sweeping  round 
~iy  the  seashore  once  pressed  by  the  feet 
if  Druid  priestesses,  but  now  abandoned 
to  the  funeral  surge  of  the  dismal  waten^ 
where,  according  to  the  respectable  testi- 
mony of  the  fishermen,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  unhappy  ghosts  may  be  heard 
at  midnight  shrieking  for  Christian  burial. 
Let  us  commence  our  pilgrimage  at  once 
with  this  cluster  of  tumble-down  houses, 
half  stone,  half  wood  and  mud,  jammed  up 
among  hillocks  of  clay,  orchard  trees,  and 
the  dtbrit  of  Roman  walls  and  Ootbie 
towers.  A  street  runs,  or  meanders^ 
through  the  midst ;  unpavsd,  irregular  and 
surfy  ;  invaded  here  and  there  by  a  scrap 
of  B  courtyard  shouldering  the  causeway; 
and  indented  at  intervals  with  clumps  of 
stunted  firs,and  broken  flags,set  comerwiee 
to  bind  the  fluctuating  path,  throngh  which, 
in  the  summer  time,  tall  raelanoholy  greee 
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mopfls  upwud  iato  the  humid  air.  Thu  ia 
tha  pubUc  wayi  or  high-road;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  oarrow  strip  in  the 
centre,  with  the  iky  overhead,  it  is  wholly 
jUMorbed  by  the  people  on  each  side.  All 
the  houaea  have  work-ahop  ahedii  or  crazy 
porohei  projecting  far  into  the  street ;  and 
here,  in  the  open  air,  the  greater  part  of 
,  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  ia  apeat.  Mere 
the  poor  beat  the  corn  of  their  little  fields ; 
here  they  waah,  prepare  their  aimple  cook- 
sry,  and  spread  out  their  linen  to  dry. 
A  busy,  chattering,  squalling  place  it  is. 
Ab  you  pass  through  you  aee  children 
seated  at  the  open  threaholda  eating  black 
bread,  and  lucky  are  they,  if  you  can  de- 
tect a  Btreak  of  honey  on  their  £ngera  or 
lips.  In  front  of  the  doora  are  knota  of 
women  spinning,  and  accompanying  their 
monotoaoue  labour  with  aonga  or  gossip 
in  high  treble  voices.  The  old  men  ue 
all  stretched  out  at  full  length  basking  in 
the  sun;  and,  aa  evening  approaches,  the 
workahop  benches  are  given  up  to  the 
young  gills  who  crowd  rouad  them  in  eager, 
picturesque  groupa,  while  one  of  the  tra- 
velling mendicants,  the  trouveurt  of  the 
country,  recites  a  favourite  ballad,  or  trnlls 
out  some  plaintiff  aira.  The  work  of  the 
day  is  overj  the  buatle  and  mirthful  cla- 
mour increaaes;  aad  as  the  twilight  be- 
gins to  set  in,  the  young  people  gather  in- 
to the  Plact,  and,  full  of  riotous  animal 
.«pirits,  are  apeedily  lost  in  the  whirls  of 
their  mountain  ronde:  the  eayeat  and 
noiaiest  of  all  national  dances.  The  strange 
"auld-warld"  style  of  the  dresses,  the 
dark  back-ground  of  mixed  and  crumbling 
architecture,  and  the  freedom  and  simpli- 
city by  which  the  whole  scene  ia  so  strong- 
ly marked,  might  almost  tempt  the  specta- 
tor to  imagine  that  he  was  atanding  in  a 
city  of  the  middle  ages.  Nor  would  thi 
■peeulation  be  very  wide  of  the  reality 
for  this  is  an  old  Breton  town,  where  thi 
habits  and  mannora,  costume  and  peculi 
aritiea  of  the  middle  ages,  are  to  this  hour 
carefully  preserved. 

We  have  no  intention  at  present  of  tres- 

Sassing  upon  the  domnin  of  history,  or  of 
iacuasing  any  of  the  moot  questions  in- 
volved in  the  language  or  complex  antiqui- 
ties of  the  aocient  Arinorica;  hut,  con- 
fining ourselves  strictly  to  the  living  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  we  propose  to 
touch  upon  some  pointa  of  greater  novelty, 
and  of  a  more  popular  and  interesting  na- 
ture. The  history  of  Brittany,  and  the 
[^ilological  researches  into  her  dialects, 
the  battle-ground  of  so  many  Gaelic, 
Welsh,  and  Irish  antiquaries,  have  already 


Jmty, 


largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
learned ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  in- 
door life  and  superstitiona  of  the  Breton 
peasantry  have,  aa  yet,  received  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve.  To  these  anpecu 
of  the  subject,  not  less  attractive  from  their 
simplicity  than  their  freahneu,  it  ia  our  in- 
tention to  restrict  our  obaervatiocs. 

The  traveller  who  keeps  to  the  beaiea 
track  can  acarcely  hope  to  leant  nnythicf 
about  Brittany.  He  must  diverge  from 
the  main  routes,  if  he  would  see  the  peo- 
ple in  their  primitive  and  national  habits. 
The  high  roada  are  now  pretty  well  maca- 
damized ;  the  principal  towns  are  tolembi; 
well  supplied  with  hotels;  the  cinnac  ii 
certainly  not  quite  equal  to  Verey'a,  but 
you  can  dine  aatiafactorily  neverthelets ; 
and  you  can  get  newspapers  nod  booki^ 
and  Other  agriment  much  as  you  ^et  then 
elsewhere.  The  tourist,  therefore,  may 
post  easily  enough  from  Brest  to  Bennes, 
or  sail  up  the  Ranee  from  St.  MoJo  to  Di- 
nan,  and  make  a  detour  to  Nantea  on  hii 
way  to  Paris,  traversing  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  Brittany  :  but  he  will  not  he  s 
whit  the  wiser  concerning  the  Bretons. 
The  leisurely  Englishman  who  rieka  the 
apvittga  of  his  carriage  on  any  of  theac 
'■■"",  dropping  at  an  notel,  looking  about 
and  then  going  home  again,  will  have 
nothing  to  repmt  about  the  country  be- 
yond that  monotonous  buck-wheat  which, 
even  in  its  most  cultivated  sections,  dit- 
tinguishea  it  from  all  the  rest  of  France. 
If  he  would  really  see  the  Brittany  of  a 
former  age  in  its  yet  undisturbed  integrity, 
a  people  somhre  and  heavy,  with  boorish 
mannen  and  antique  costumes,  steeped  ia 
their  old  auperstitions,  speaking  their  old 
language,  and  hving  in  the  midst  of  Celiic 
monuments  and  the  reliques  of  feudal  and 
religious  pomp,  he  muat  penetrate  districts 
remote  from  the  highways,  traverse  roads 
impracticable  for  locomotives,  cross  marsh- 
es, plains,  and  mountains,  and  bury  him- 
self in  acenea  that  have  not  yet  been  swept 
into  the  circle  of  Parisian  centralization. 
Here,  and  here  only,  he  will  find  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  still  subsisting  >d  ihe 
faith  and  usages  of  the  people. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller, 
after  his  eye  has  become  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  phyaiognomy  of  the  countr}-, 
ia  the  vast  number  of  ruins  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  surface.  There  ia  no  pari 
of  the  world,  where,  within  the  same  com- 
paas,  auch  extensive  and  magnificent  re- 
liques of  Druidism  are  to  be  found.  The 
stones  of  Carnac,  stretching  in  eleven  par- 
allel linea  for  a  diatance  of  upwarda  of 
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aaven  niilfti,  bnvc  long  excited  the  wonder 
aad .  admiration  of  Europe  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  form  of  Druidical  remaiDs,  of 
which  there  ere  not  innumeTable  speci- 
meniin  various  states  of  preservation.  Bar- 
rowa,  galgala,  tombtaux  and  tacrcs,  to  use 
the  French  phrasea,  Dolmeni,  Menhirs, 
Roche  e-aux-Fees,  Cromlechs,  Liu  havens, 
appear  to  have  been  showered  upon  the 
soil  with  a  profusion  for  which  history  as- 
signs neither  origin  nor  use.  But  vhile 
the  curiosity  of  the  straiiger  is  intent  upon 
the  examination  of  these  stupendous  and 
inexplicable  structures,  he  is  still  more 
amazed  by  the  discovery  that  these  Celtic 
temples,  or  altars,  or  graves,  or  whatever 
else  they  may  have  been,  are  generally 
either  mixed  up  with  fragmeota  of  the  feu- 
dal ages,  or  close  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  early  Christian  monuments.  This 
strange  association  throws  open  a  large  and 
perplexing  field  of  ioquiry.  Christianity 
seems  to  have  pursued  her  triumphs,  with 
bold  and  rapid  steps,  into  the  very  recesses 
and  last  strongholds  of  that  gigantic  idola- 
try which  once  exercised  so  marvellous 
an  influence  over  the  human  mind  ;  and  in 
some  instances  to  have  wrestled  with  its 
sorceries  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  enacted.  Many  of  the  Druidical  lo- 
calities are  connected  by  exulting  tradi- 
tion with  the  victories  of  the  Cross;  and 
in  sot  a  few  cases  thej  are  blended  to- 
setfaet  and  rendered  identical.  Thus  there 
IB  an  old  legend,  still  repeated  and  cur- 
rently received  amongst  the  peasantry, 
that  the  stones  of  Carnac  owe  their  origin 
to  a  heathen  army  which  chased  St.  Cor- 
neliDB  into  the  valley,  because  he  had  re- 
nounced paganism ;  when,  being  close 
pressed  and  surrouiided  on  all  sides,  he 
bad  recourse  to  prayer,  whereupon  the 
whole  host  were  petrified  in  their  lines  as 
they  stood.  And  near  the  city  of  Lannion, 
there  is  an  enormous  Menhir,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowned 
with  a  stone  cross,  and  exhibiting  upon  tJie 
front  the  passion  of  Christ  carved  amongst 
the  usual  gross  images  of  the  Celtic  wor- 
ship. This  intermixture  of  symbols  is 
carried  out  still  farther  in  some  of  the 
popular  superstitions,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  in  which  the  sites  of  the 
Druidical  faith  are  selected  as  tbe  special 
theatres  for  the  performance  of  Christian 
miracles. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  Brittany  is 
the  richest  in  the  evidences  of  religious 
sentiments.  The  fields,  the  canseways,  the 
streets,  the  mountains,  are  starred  with 
cburcbes,  chapels,  crosses,  image*,  expia- 
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tory  monnments,  and  consecrated  ehap- 
lets.  A  notion  was  enterlained  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bonrbons,  of  restoring  the 
road-Btde  crosses  that  had  been  demoiished 
during  the  revolution;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  crosses  at 
the  cross-roads  in  Finisterre  alone  would 
cost  no  less  than  1,500,000  francs,  end  tbe 
intention  was  of  course  abandoned.  The 
nntion  could  not  nfibrd  to  indulge  in  so 
expensive  a  luxury ;  but  tbe  piety  of  the 
Bretons,  fortunately,  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  such  suggestive  helps.  It  had  success- 
fully resisted  too  many  ^ocks,  and  sur- 
vived too  much  persecution,  to  require  the 
admonitions  of  tinsel  Virgins,  and  Saints 
twice  crucified  in  the  agonies  of  village 
art. 

The  sanguinary  agents  of  the  revolution 
had  tough  work  to  do  in  this  sturdy  pro- 
vince. The  struggle  in  Brittany  between 
the  guillotine  and  the  nnlettered  faith  of 
the  people  was  long  and  obstinate.  Tbe 
Bretons  clung  to  their  religion  with  unex- 
ampled fidelity,  until  th^  wearied  the  guil- 
lotine with  victims.  There  was  no  em- 
ploymentof  physical  force,  uo  resistance  : 
tbe  population  were  calm  and  resolute. 
Every  man's  mind  was  made  np  to  mar- 
tyrdom, and,  with  a  few  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, tbe  inhabitants  of  Basse-BretDgne 
were  iaaccessible  to  tbe  terrors  or  tbe  se> 
duction  of  power.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  memorable  season  of  carnage  they 
remained,  as  one  of  their  graphic  nistori- 
ans  describes  them,  on  their  knees  with 
clasped  hands:  an  attitude  which  tbey 
kept  to  the  end,  till  the  clotted  knife  fell 
from  the  hands  of  their  executioners. 
The  priests  and  the  people  were  true  to 
'  each  other  to  the  last  extremity.  In  vain 
the  republican  committees  pronounced  the 
penalty  of  denth  against  tbe  minister  who 
should  celebrate  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  church.  In  vain  they  destroyed  the 
edifices  of  public  worship:  'I  will  pull 
down  your  belfriesj'  exclaimed  the  famous 
Jenn-Bon-Saint'Andre  to  the  maire  of  a 
village, 'in  order  that  you  may  have  no 
more  objects  to  recall  you  to  the  supersli- 
tioni  of  past  times.'  '  You  must  leave  us 
tbe  stars,  and  we  can  see  them  farther 
off,'  was  the  memorable  reply  of  the  en- 
lightened peasant. 

A  single  instance,  recorded  by  Sou- 
vestre,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  intre- 
pid devotion  of  priests  and  people.  At 
Crozon  all  the  churches  were  demolished  { 
the  priests,  tracked  day  and  night,  could 
not  find  a  solitary  spot  to  offer  up  the  mass 
in  security;   the  villages  were  filled  with 
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■oldieri.  In  this  extremity,  how  did  tbef 
contrive  to  perform  the  officei  of  ratigion, 
to  baptize  the  new'bom,  to  marry  the 
affianced  7    Liaten  I 


II  at 
1  betl  is 

heard  half  lost  ia  the  mormDi  of  the  waves. 
InitaDllv  from  eretY  cr«ek,  rock,  and  uouoain 
of  the  beach,  long  block  shadawi  are  Been  glid- 
iag  acrosa  the  waien.  These  are  the  boaii  of 
the  hshemiea  freighted  with  meo,  women,  i 
dreu,  and  the  aged  of  both  ueses,  who  di 
their  course  towards  ihe  open  lea,  all  Bteeriog 
to  the  same  point  The  bell  now  grows  louder, 
the  light  becomes  more  distiocl,  and  at  last  ihe 
object  that  has  drawn  this  multitude  together 
■ppeara  in  the  midat  of  the  ocean  !  It  ia  a  bark, 
on  the  deck  of  which  stands  a  print  ready  to 
celebrate  nrats.  Auursil  of  haiiug  God  onlj 
for  a  witoess,  be  has  convoked  the  neighbouring 
parisbea  to  this  solemoitv,  and  the  faithful  peo- 
ple have  responded  to  bis  call.    They  are  all 


Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  atriking; 
spectacle !  Night,  the  billows,  two  thou- 
sand heads  bent  lowly  round  the  man  stand- 
ing over  this  abyss,  the  chants  of  the  holy 
office,  and,  between  each  response,  the 
awful  menaces  of  the  sea  murmuring  like 
the  voice  of  God! 

It  is  a  netaral  sequence  that  a  strong 
attachment,  amounting  almost  to  infatua- 
tion, should  exist  between  pastors  and 
their  flocks  who  have  suffered  so  much  in 
common ;  and  this  attachmeut,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  unfrequently  height- 
ened into  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  Breton  priests  occupy  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture.  They  wield  an  unlimited 
ascendency  over  the  conGding  and  tensi- 
tive  population.  Taken  direct  from  the 
plough,  clothed  in  the  coarsest  cassocks, 
with  heavy  brogues'to  protect  hi*  feet, 
and  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  the  devoted 
minister  traverses  the  muddy  roads  and 
the  most  difficult  mountain  paths,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  with  unflngging  lenl, 
to  carry  the  viaticum  to  theijying,  or  offer 
up  prayers  for  the  dead,  He  ia  followed 
everywhere  with  Inve  and  awe.  Hia  aid 
is  sought  at  all  tiroes  of  calamity,  and  his 
counsel  brings  strength  and  comfort.  His 
sermons  possess  almost  divine  authority, 
and  exercise  a  supernatural  power  upon 
his  audience.  The  crowd  palpitate  under 
his  appeals,  like  the  aea  under  a  storm. 
They  cry  aloud,  weep,  shriek,  and  fling 
themselves  upon  the  earth,  in  that  delirium 
of  religious  enthusiasm  which  supervenes 
upon  the  undue  eicitement  of  the  passioiis 


to  tfie  flxdanaa  of  ths  rMtaoa.  In  al 
states  of  society,  each  exhibhioDB  are  do- 
plorable ;  but  in  the  Breton  diey  ara  at  lea« 
natural  nsd  sincere,  and  eontribate,  im  the 
absence  of  healthier  influences,  to  regvlals 
and  control  the  simple  morality  of  his  life. 
Sometimes  they  react  upon  the  priest  him- 
self, and  convert  the  apostle  of  the  fienx; 
into  its  victim.  On  one  oecasioD  a  poor 
zealot,  who  had  probably  become  insaa* 
through  the  excitement  of  hia  arduous 
ministry,  and  who  used  to  aleep  at  the 
foot  of  a  stone  cross  by  the  Toedaide 
through  summer  and  winter,  iDformed  the 
assembled  crowd  that  Christ  had  appeared 
to  him,  and  asked  him  for  bis  left  haad. 
'  It  is  youra,  Lord,'  he  answered-  '  I  have 
kept  my  promise,*  he  oried  to  the  affright- 
ed congregation,  raising  his  left  arm  over 
his  head — a  stump  bandaged  with  bloody 
linen  :  then,  in  a  fit  of  horrible  inepiTatiaB, 
be  tore  the  linen  from  the  reeking  wonsd, 
and,  making  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  floof 
Ihe  streaming  blood  for  ten  feet  rooM 
him  on  the  heads  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  aueh  levoltisg  Inci- 
dents, however,  the  relations  between  the 
pastor  and  hia  flock  are  prodoctlTa  of  im- 
portant ad  van  I  ^es  in  ths  BXt sting  condi- 
tion of  the  population.  The  Breton  pea- 
sant has  few  ideas  beyond  those  revealed 
to  him  by  religion.  He  is  a  man  living 
within  the  echoes  of  civilisation,  yet  far 
enough  off  not  to  be  able  to  diatm^niab 
its  voice.  Vitlemarqu€  tells  us  that  when 
he  was  making  his  collection  of  ballads; 
travelling  through  all  parts  of  the  country, 
visiting  the  populsr  festivals,  pardotUj  vtu- 
lies,  jileries,  and  fairs,  and  mixing  fami- 
liarly with  the  people,  he  fonnd  to  bis 
great  astonishment,  that  they  were  all 
well  acquainted  with  their  national  balladi^ 
but  that  not  one  of  them  could  read,  la 
this  vast  want  of  mental  rnsourcea,  they 
are  thrown  upon  their  soperstitions.  Liv- 
ing apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
buried  in  their  grim  solitudea,  they  have 
no  reunion  except  the  church.  It  is  their 
spectHcle.  The  processions  and  religious 
ceremonies,  the  fetes,  and  Saints'  day^ 
and  anniversaries,  fill  up  the  void  of  their 
desires;  and  to  these  ends,  as  the  plea- 
sures and  grsces  of  their  lives,  the  whole 
poelioal  capacity  of  their  nature  is  dirset- 
«d.  Hence,  all  their  costoma  are  tinged, 
more  or  less,  with  religious  feeling.  Until 
very  recently  they  had  no  physicians 
amongst  them ,'  and  priests,  prayers,  sad 
ofTeriogs  were  resorted  to  in  lien  of  med- 
icine. At  the  first  indication  of  disease, 
at  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  and  avea  long 
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after  tlie  grtre  baa  TMeived  its  tenant,  the 
offic««  oT  religion  are  invoked  for  help  and 
consolation.  The  dyin?  are  toothed  with 
eandlea  end  devotions,  the  dead  celehrated 
in  annual  fetes.  The  morrow  of  All  Saiots 
■eea  the  bereaved  family  gathered  in  the 
common  apartment,  and,  in  accordance 
vrith  a  cnriona  and  pathetic  auperatition, 
they  leave  aome  meat  upon  a  table  its  they 
retire  from  tin  room,  under  th«  certain 
belief  thst  the  dead  will  return  to  the 
scene  of  their  honeehold  affeetiona  to 
partake  of  the  aanivnaary  repast. 

Like  all  other  coantriea,  Brittany  has 
undergone  changes,  and  received  the  raC' 
cination  of  Vno,wledge.  Bnt  there  are 
large  districts,  upon  the  confines  of  which 
etvilisRtion,  in  onr  active  and  accumulated 
aense  of  the  term,  is  still  arrested  bv  the 
feudal  immobility  of  the  population.  Theae 
districts  are  principally  comprehended  in 
the  departments  of  Finisterre,  Morbihan, 
«nd  the  CAtcs-da-Nord  ;  nnd  it  is  here  we 
mast  look  for  theae  survivin?  characteris- 
tica  of  t  he  middle  ages  which  confer  inch 
pecniiar  interest  upon  the  people.  There 
are  certain  minor  points  of  contrail 
AmongsS  the  departments  themselves  ;  bat 
in  the  vsaential  attributes  of  natiooalitv 
there  is  a  common  sgreement.  They  all 
have  their  Druidical  remaina,  and  old  cas- 
tles, and  traditions  connected  with  them  ; 
they  all  have  ballads  and  ball  ad  mongers, 
lays  and  superstitions ;  and  wherever  you 
move  emongat  them,  you  are  sure  to  fall 
in  with  an  historical  recollection  already 
faraiHai  in  aom«  tbxpe  to  most  of  the 
literatnres  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  this  enchanted  ground  you  hear 
from  the  lipi  of  the  peasantry  n  thousand 
legends  about  the  Round  Tablet  nnlil  at 
last  yon  pet  ao  accnstometl  to  the  famous 
names,  hitherto  revealed  to  you  only  in 
the  antiquated  diction  of  the  unpronounce- 
able old  poetry,  that  you  would  not  he 
very  much  surprised  if  some  of  the  stal' 
wart  champions  were  to  come  prancing  by 
you  in  full  armour  on  the  highwny.  It 
was  in  the  chateau  of  Kerduel  thut  King 
Arthur  held  a  magnificent  court,  surround- 
ed by  the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  Lancelot, 
Tristan,  Ywain,  and  the  rest ;  with  his  fair 
Queen  Gwensrc'han  nnd  the  beautiful 
Brangwain-  The  old  chaleau  is  goi 
a  modern  one  stands  in  its  place,  a 
name  and  all  the  memories  associated 
with  it  are  still  reverently  preserved.  By 
the  way,  the  Breton  antiquaries  are  very 
angry  with  ns  for  changing  the  name  of 
Owenarc'han,  which  means  white  as  silver, 
to  Gncnerer,  in  which  its  etymology  is 
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lost ;  and  for  altering  Brangwain  into 
Brangier.  The  reproach  is  probably  just 
enough  ;  but  in  their  zeal  to  appropriate 
Arthur  and  his  court  all  to  themselves, 
they  insist  upon  burying  his  majesty  in 
the  isle  of  A^lon  or  Avalon,  near  this 
chateau,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  repose 
in  the  island  of  that  name  in  Somerset- 
shire,  where  onr  minstrels  interred  him 
long  sgo.  We  will  give  up  the  etymology 
of  the  incontinent  queen,  if  they  will  only 
leave  ns  the  bones  of  the  king.  This  Bre- 
ton island,  we  may  add,  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  Horgain,  celebrated  in  the  chron- 
icles as  a  fairy  and  sister  of  Merlin  the 
enchanter,  but  who  was  in  reality  a  re- 
nowned priestess  of  the  Drnids. 

It  is  here  also,  in  this  storied  Brittany, 
that  we  tread  upon  the  sites  of  many  fear- 
ful tragediea  and  strange  deeds  narrated 
by  Froisaart  and  Monstrelet,  and  others: 
Beau  man  oil,  where  Fontenelle  de  Ligueur 
used  to  disembowel  young  girls  to  warm 
his  feet  in  their  blood  j — Carrec,  where 
they  show  ths  mysterious  pits  in  which  a 
Duke  of  Bretagne  hid  the  golden  cradle 
of  his  son; — Guil lac,  where  the  Combat 
of  the  Thirty  took  place,  that  extraordi- 
nary fight  towards  the  close  of  which 
Oeofirey  de  Blois  replied  to  Robert  de 
Beaumanoir,  when,  exhausted  by  wounds 
and  faint  with  thirst,  ho  asked  for  a  respite 
to  obtain  a  drinki  '  Boy  de  ton  nng,  ta 
Boif  se  passers  ;' — the  old  Chateau  of  Ker- 
taouarn,  with  its  portcullis  yet  gaping, 
and  its  drippine  dungeons  stiU  exhibiting 
the  enoitnoDB  beam  loaded  with  rings  to 
which  the  aeigneur  used  to  chain  his  pri- 
soners, where  the  whistling  of  the  winda 
ja  the  subterranean  passages  is  believed  to 
be  the  moaning  of  the  souls  of  unshrived 
coiners  who  return  to  their  desperate 
work  at  sunset  i — the  Chateau  de  la  lioche, 
whore  the  lord  of  Elie  found  the  Consta- 
ble du  Guesclin  curving  a  boar  into  por- 
tions for  his  neighbours  j — and  the  Square 
in  Dinan,  where  the  same  Constable  fought 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  for  entrapping  his 
brother  during  a  temporary  truce  ; — and 
the  Church  of  St.  Ssuveur,  where  his 
proud  heart  is  preserved,  after  having  run 
more  hazards,  dead  and  alive,  than  any 
other  heart  ever  outlasted. 

Amongst  such  recollections  as  these,  the 
Breton  peasant  draws  his  first  breath.  His 
earliest  experiences  are  linked  with  the 
reliques  of  the  feudal  ages.  His  bnyhood 
is  passed  amongst  ruins,  dignified  with 
awtui  names  and  shadowy  histories.  Hta 
life  is  elevated  and  saddened  by  them. 
He    eteps    it   the    daylight    monrDfally 
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BDiongBt  them,  ind  he  Bhnddera  and  cow- 
en  as  he  pasaea  them  at  night.  He  has 
no  books,  no  socini  intercourse  except 
amongst  people  like  himseir,  and  then 
only  upon  nccasions  that  admit  of  no  play 
of  the  social  feelings.  This  is  exactly  the 
man  to  be  affected  by  the  vague  terrors 
of  solitude  ;  to  aee  weird  faces 
woods  ;  to  track  the  demons  of  the  atorm 
in  the  clouds  on  the  mountain  tops ;  to 
hear  the  shrieks  of  wandering  spirits  ;  to 
believe  implicitly  in  omens  and  presages, 
and  supernatural  visitations.  Tho  church 
seizes  him  up  in  his  dreamy  fears,  and 
completes  his  subjugation.  Hia  whole 
•liatence  is  one  long  superstition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  actual  life  of  these 
people  for  a.  moment,  before  we  approach 
the  imaginative  aspect  of  their  character. 

The  peasantry  of  Basse-Bretagne  «re 
generally  short  m  stature,  with  ungainly 
bodies,  thick  black  hair,  bushy  beards, 
large  lumpish  shoulders,  and  a  fixed  expres- 
sion of  serioueness  in  their  eyes.  There  is 
as  marked  a  difference  in  the  special  cha- 
racteristics of  particular  districts,  as  there 
ia  in  their  costume,  although  the  general 
description  of  frankness  and  fidelity,  cold- 
nes3andindolence,credulity  and  ignorance, 
will  "Pp'y  with  equal  eoirectnesa  to  them 
bU.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Bretons  has 
passed  into  a  proveib  in  France.  They 
make  capital  soldiers  or  aaiiors,  but,  left 
to  themselves,  fall  into  phantasies  and  idle- 
ness. Love  of  country  showing  itself  in 
the  most  passionate  excess,  is  a  permanent 
attribute  of  the  national  character.  Bre- 
tona  hfive  never  been  known  to  seek  the 
favour  of  the  court.  They  have  alivays 
abhorred  the  contagion  of  offices  and 
public  employment :  and  this  feeling  e^tists 
so  strongly  even  amongst  the  lowest 
classes,  that  a  Breton  peasant,  sfier  o  ser- 
'vice  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  army 
or  navy,  always  returns  to  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood,  and  lapses  back  again  at  once 
into  his  original  habits — as  if  the  interval 
had  passed  in  a  trance  ! 

The  iiihnbitanta  of  Cornonaille,  embrac- 
ing the  districts  lying  between  Morlais  and 
Corhaix,  in  the  dcpaTtment  of  Finisterre, 
are  distinguished  by  some  striking  pecu- 
liarilicB.  Their  costume  is  composed  of 
the  liveliestcolours,  bordered  with  brilliant 
loops.  They  frequently  embroider  the 
fronts  of  their  coats  with  the  date  when  it 
was  made,  or  the  name  of  the  tailor, 
wrought  in  various  coloured  wools.  In 
the  mountains,  the  breeches  are  worn 
short  and  tight,  and  equally  fit  for  the 
dance  or  the  combat ;  but  towards  Quitn- 
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pier  they  expand  into  bug«  cinDbT09« 
irowsera,  that  fall  sbont  their  legs  and 
embarrass  all  their  movements.  An  oH 
Author  says,  that  the  nobility  iinposed  ibit 
inconvenient  dress  upon  them,  tbat  thtj 
might  not  stride  too  fast  in  the  march  ol 
revolution!  Their  hats,  not  very  large. 
and  surroanded  by  a  raised  border,  are 
ornamented  with  ribbons  of  a  tfaonniid 
gay  colours,  producing  a  very  piclaresqae 
eSect  as  they  flutter  in  the  wind.  Ibe 
mountaineera  wear  a  girdle  of  leatber, 
fastened  by  a  copper  buckle,  orer  their 
working-dresses  of  quilted  Itnen.  The 
costume  of  the  women  is  composed  of  ■ 
similar  variety  of  vivid  colours,  at  oan 
sprightly  and  graceful,  and  not  unlike  tbr 
dresses  of  the  peasantrv  in  the  neighboiiT- 
hood  of  Berne.  The  hfe  of  these  people 
is  in  keeping  with  their  gaudy  appaccL 
and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
sombre  aspect  of  the  population  else- 
where. 

The  people  of  Lfeon,  in  the  same  depart, 
ment,  are  of  grave  and  solemn  maaneis : 
even  their  festivities  are  under  the  conttsl 
of  this  natural  severity,  and  their  dance 
itself  ia  atifi',  severe,  and  monotonoos. 
Their  cold  and  rigorous  exterior,  however, 
conceals  a  volcano.  Their  life,  like  that 
indeed  of  the  Bretons  generally,  is  folded 
up  within  themselves,  and  ia  expressed 
with  singular  propriety  in  their  dismal 
costume.  A  L6on  peasant  tails  along  in 
a  floating  black  dress,  large  and  loose, 
and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  red  or  blue 
girdle,  which  only  makes  its  melaoeboly 
the  more  palpable ;  the  border  of  bis  great 
hat  rolling  back  over  his  sun-baml  fea- 
tures, and  his  profuse  hair  falling  thickly 
lown  his  shoulders.  The  women  are  not 
:ess  lugubrious  in  their  appearance,  and 
might  eusily  be  mistaken  forihe  religievsex 
attend  the  hoBpital^.  Their  dress, 
plain  blaclc  and  white,  is  equally  ample 
id   modest.      It  is  only  when  they  go 

to  mourninr  that  they  afTect  anytfatne 
tike  gaiety.  On  such  occasions  they  dre» 
in  slfy.faluo  from  head  to  foot.  They 
wear  mourning  for  the  living,  not  for  the 
dead.  In  Leon  you  move  throagh  a  suc- 
cession of  funerals :  in  Cornonaille  through 
bridal  feasts. 

Morbihsn  and  the  CAtes-du-Nord  recall 
still  more  emphatically  the  aspect  and 
temperament  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vannes 
are  of  the  unmistnkeabte  lineage  cf  the 
old  fendnlraces.  Turbulent  end  choleric, 
they  are  always  either  fighting  or  drink- 
ing, frequently  both.    On  the  least  excite- 
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mrai,  they  will  griod  their  tMth  ud  «luk« 
with  vinleot  •notion*.  All  their  eril  pu- 
■iou  ire  e&Ue<l  into  fierce  Ketivity  by 
their  hatred  of  the  Bourgeois.  The  Breton 
peiwot  bee  ea  inrincible  horror  of  modem 
■etioDa,  of  the  airs  of  fine  breeding,  the 
etiquette,  tute,  end  nwDiierBef  tbetowni. 
He  gloriee  in  hie  rough  candour,  hie  vigor* 
oua  arm,  asd  his  bloaae.  Even  the  richest 
farmer  rarely  aspires  to  the  grandeur  of 
cloth,  and  contidere  himself  well  off  if  he 
can  wear  shoes  four  months  in  the  year ; 
while  the  poor  never  ascend  abore  coarse 
linen  and  sabots,  and  are  often  compelled 
to  dispenae  with  the  latter.  Their  jea- 
lousy of  the  bourgeois  is  a  natural  corol- 
lary from  their  eircumslaoces ;  but  they 
have  other  and  profounder  reasons  for  dis- 
liking them — the  iustinctive  sense  of  the 
snperiorily  of  their  education,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  contempt  with  which 
they  regard  the  old  usages  and  traditions 
of  the  country.  A  Breton  never  forgives 
K  slight  offered  to  the  objects  of  his  ha- 
bitual reverence.  It  is  u  part  of  the  super- 
stitioQs  of  our  universal  nature  to  defend 
with  the  greatest  pertinacity  those  canoni 
which  we  have  ourselves  taken  for  granted, 
and  for  which  we  can  assign  no  better 
ETOunds  than  the  prejudices  of  custom. 
This  smouldering  feud  between  the  larse 
towns  and  the  rural  population,  marKS 
very  distinctly  the  bonndary  between  the 
Breton  masses  and  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the 
■nodes  of  thinking  of  individuals  disen- 
gaged from  the  primitive  habits  of  the  soil, 
■nd  congregated  together  in  the  stirring 
OGcupations  of  commerce ;  and  the  native 
population  still  haunting  the  pastures  of 
their  ancestors,  and  inheriting  their  man- 
ners. 

The  intercourse  with  the  towns  is  too 
•light  to  produce  any  sensible  modifica- 
tions of  the  popnlar  characteristics,  lo 
the  C6tee-du-Nord  yon  meet  country  gen- 
tlemen speaking  nothing  but  Breton,  and 
attending  the  session  of  the  States  at 
Rennea  in  the  dress  of  peasants ;  in  sabots, 
w^ith  swords  by  their  aidos,  The  Bretons 
know  nothing  of  governments  or  parties. 
They  are  never  mixed  up  in  the  fugitive 
politics  of  the  country.  They  live  and 
di«,  and  there  an  end.  Their  lives  are 
[laeaed  in  a  tranquil  routine,  without 
rfaanee  or  trouble  ;  presenting  no  varietici 
>r  pleasure  or  employment  beyond  the 
ittle  asaemhiagea  of  their  arrondissemenii, 
he  jousts  of  holidays,  and  the  goaaip  of 
he  fireaide.  A  match  of  bowls  nnder  the 
■ew  trees  in  suminer,  or  penny  picquet  in 
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winter,  giveo  them  mora  pauaa  for  (houghl 
than  wars  or  regicides.  They  believe, 
with  Pope,  that '  whatever  is,  isbest ;'  and 
they  hunt  the  doctrine  to  the  extremity  of 
faialisro.  They  yield  a  passive  obedience 
to  the  principles  ofGood  and  Evil.  What- 
ever happens,  either  way,  they  ascribe  to 
God  or  the  Devil.  Upon  questions  of 
public  policy,  they  neither  express  on 
opinitHt,  nor  feel  any  interest.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  inflame  them  into  a  revo- 
lution about  such  matters.  But  assail 
their  traditional  rights,  and  the  whole 
population  ii  in  the  field.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  Bretons  were  ever 
known  to  combine  for  a  common  purpose, 
was  when  an  attempt  was  made,  when  tha 
cholera  was  raging,  to  inter  those  who 
died  of  that  disease  in  detached. cemete- 
ries, for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health.  The  peasantry  repudiated  the 
doctrine  of  infection.  The  dead  cannot 
kill  the  living,  was  their  exclamation : 
death  comes  only  by  the  will  of  God. 
Piety  towards  the  dead  is  a  sentiment 
common  to  all  primitive  communities; 
but  the  Bretons  carry  it  out  to  an  excesa 
of  romantic  tenderness.  They  believe 
that  the  dead  are  conscious  of  their  local* 
ity,  end  that  they  lie  in  their  graves  like 
sentient  creatures  listening  to  high  mass 
and  the  supplications  of  their  friends  1 
'  The  souls  of  our  fathers  dwell  here,'  they 
cried:  'far  away  in  the  cemetery  they 
will  no  longer  hear  the  ehaunta  of  tnn  sa^ 
vice,  nor  the  intercession  of  relatives. 
This  is  their  place :  we  can  see  their  tombs 
from  our  windows :  we  can  aend  our  chil- 
dren to  pray  beside  them  in  the  twilight. 
This  groana  is  the  property  of  the  dead : 
no  power  can  take  it  from  them,  ax 
change  it  for  another.'  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  priests  could  persnade  them 
that  the  dead  were  insensible  to  their  cares  j 
an  innovation  upon  their  establised  creed 
which  caused  them  no  small  astonishment, 
and  sent  them  home  troubled  and  per- 
plexed wi|h  profound  wonder. 

The  isolation  of  the  Bretons  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  nurture  of  sueh  fentastie 
ideas.  Their  way  of  life  seems  to  keep 
them  perpetually  hovering  between  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  existences.  They  live 
in  a  sort  of  mental  gloeroin',  in  which  real 
objects  become  converted  by  the  imagina- 
tion into  mysterious  phantoms,  exagge- 
rated and  fearfully  embellished  by  the  ter- 
rors they  inspire.  Unlike  the  peasantry 
of  other  countries,  the  Bretons  are  die- 
persed  over  the  soil  in  soliury  farnil^ 
never  forming  themselves  into  villages  or 
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■ooietiea.  The  want  of  conatant  inter* 
cammunicstion,  whik;li  elsewhere  preserves 
ihe  faculties  from  that  rust  which  eats  in 
upon  them  in  lonslineES — that  self-con- 
suming moodiness  which  the  ancients 
describe  under  the  image  of  a  man  feeding 
upon  his  own  heart — haves  them  an  inces- 
sant prey  to  their  heated  and  uoregulnted 
foncy.  As  in  certain  styles  of  art,  where 
the  fertile  invention  of  the  painter  is  unre- 
strained either  by  the  limits  of  nature  or 
the  lawa  of  taste  (surh  as  the  arabesque 
for  example),  we  see  all  manner  of  com- 
pkx  monsters,  centaurs,  grilSns,  and  chi- 
meras, dimly  revealed  through  an  indescri- 
hable    confusion    of  tracery ;    so,  in    the 

Shantasmagoria  conjured  up  by  the  poor 
reton,  uninformed  by  knowledge  and  un- 
controlled by  judgment,  we  discorer  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  illusions  mingled  in  a 
bewildering  chaos  of  types  and  images. 

The  lonely  farm-houses  of  the  Bretons 
betray  at  once  their  extreme  poverty,  and 
that  negligence  of  personal  comforts 
which  always  marks  the  condition  of  a 
people  given  up  to  the  oppresstre  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  the  reveries  of  supersti- 
tion. The  farm-house,  built  on  the  naked 
earth,  without  cellerage,  hut  sometimes 
with  a  scanty  granary  overhead,  is  the 
residence  of  the  family  and  the  cattle. 
The  stable  is  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
habitation,  divided  from  the  principal 
apartment  by  a  partition-wall,  with  a  door 
communicating  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  many  instances  this  partition  is  only 
breast  high:  amongst  the  poorest  class, 
men  and  beasts  heard  together.  Tbe  fur- 
niture is  en  suite — beds,  formed  out  of  a 
Borl  of  narrow  chest,  in  which  the  sleeper 
is  nearly  stifled  ;  a  toble  opposite  the  only 
entrance,  along  the  sides  of  which  run 
rude  benches,  brightened  with  lard ;  a 
dresser,  on  which  are  ranged  wooden 
or  earthen  bowls,  delf  plates,  Targe  spoons, 

trough  near  the  lire  ;  a  box  for  keeping 
*gS^>  mill'i  and  butter;  a  recess  with  an 
image  of  the  virgin  in  delf,  dressed  gaily 
on  lete  days,  and  at  the  sides,  or  hung  be- 
tween tbe  beds,  two  or  three  images  of 
St.  Anne,  or  St.  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Upon  the  table  lies  a  knife,  sharpened  like 
a  scythe,  and  a  black  loaf,  covered  with  a 
cloth,  over  which  is  placed  a  mat  for  tbe 
purpose  of  protecting  the  breed  from  the 
smoke,  and  from  the  crowds  of  flies  which 
tbecloseneigbourhoodof  the  stables  brings 
ttorough  the  open  door  in  the  warm  season. 
The  fireside  is  the  grand  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, with  benchea  at  each  aide  of  the 


hearth,  and  the  inside-  at  tbe  efaiiRMy  fir- 
nished  with  an  enormous  pot-hook,  tieret^ 
gridiron,  and  pans.  Around  thia  fireside, 
by  the  Itgbt  of  a  rsiin  torch,  fastened  In  • 
block  of  wood,  the  labonnr  end  his  chil- 
dren ait  throughout  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings, relating  legends,  or  talking  under 
their  breath  about  apparitions,  or  the 
voices  of  the  dead  that  come  wailing  to 
them  on  the  night-winds. 

In  front  of  these  farm-houses  there  are, 
invariably,  accumulating  heaps  that  nr- 
gently  retnind  the  traveller  of  aimilar 
loathsome  mounds  he  has  observed  at  the 
dtwra  of  hovela  in  Ireland.  Nor  ■»  this 
the  only  point  of  resemblance.  When  a 
litrapger  eaters  the  humble  dwelling,  be 
exclaims.  Que  Dittt  binitn  eemx  qtti  to»t 
ici  I  This  is,  word  for  word,  the  Irish 
greeting  of,  'Ood  bless  all  here)' 

Hospitality — the  virtue,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  aneeringly  designated,  of  savage 
life — prevails  in  its  fullest  developmeat 
amongst  the  Bretons.  The  traveller  may 
approach  the  wide-spread  door  with  confi- 
dence, assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
sight  indeed  of  a  stranger  is  always  an 
event  of  interest  to  these  insulated  rustics, 
and  he  is  insfanlly  seated  in  the  place  of 
honour  to  dine  with  the  family.  The  mo- 
ment he  enters  they  offer  him  a  pitcher  of 
cider,  and  if  he  refuBef  to  drink  they  re- 
gard it  as  an  insult,  which  they  never  for- 
Igive.  Rank,  or  money,  has  no  infloence 
over  this  free  and  cordial  reception.  Tbe 
poorest  man  is  as  bounteously  treated  as 
the  richest ;  and,  of  all  classes,  none  are 
so  joyously  hailed  as  the  wandering  men- 
dicants. The  moment  one  of  these  goi- 
sips  appears  in  sight,  the  whole  honsebold 
crowd  round    him    eagerly   to    hear    hie 

The  mendicant  is,  in  fact,  a  very  import- 
ant character  in  Brittany.  He  is  the  csr- 
rier-general  of  all  sorts  of  inlelKgenee, 
the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  of  the  depart- 
ment: conveys  letters  aad  love  messages, 
helps  in  negotiating  proposals,  sings  papu- 
lar songs  which  he  frequently  composes 
himself,  for  he  is  the  bard  of  Lower  Brit- 
tany, and  adds  to  the  rest  of  his  functions 
the  still  binher  eharacter  of  a  nomade 
novelist.  His  valnminoua  gossip,  when  he 
gets  ensconced  by  tho  chimney-eorner, 
refers  to  all  the  tittle. tattle  of  the  country 
side  ;  the  miraculous  cures,  and  ominoat 
appearances ;  how  stay-pins  may  be  dropped 
into  certain  fountains,  to  ascertain  whether 
their  anxious  owners  will  be  married  ia 
the  next  year ;  how  B  bevy  of  yoang  girls 
gathered,  for  a  like  purpose,  on  ■  certain 
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bridge  on  St.  Hiefaael's  dny ;  what  crowds 
of  youD^  nan  came  to  that  besaty  fair, 
full  of  hope  and  carioilty  ;  and  how  many 
mariisgeB  ensued   thereapon.      To  such 

ftrattls  as  this,  the  peaaanta  listen  with  de- ; 
ight  {  bat  it  ii  when  the  tnendicant  relates  j 
a  complete  story,  in  all  the  artful  pomp  of 
oircamstantial  details,  that  they  crouch, 
round  him  in  the  winter  nights,  palpitating 
with  mixed  terror  and  eipectalion,  whili 
the  howling'  storm  withoot,  to  which  they 
■aaign  so  many  significaot  meaoiDga,  im- 
parts a  aarage  wildness  to  the  scene. 

Souveatre  girea  us  a  specimen  of  these 
narratiTea,  which  it  may  not  be  nnintereat- 
ing  to  transcribe,  it  loses,  Dnavotdably, 
■noch  of  ita  original  energy  by  being  di- 
lated frona  the  wild  imagerial  Breton  lan- 
guage into  the  French;  and  must  aufiei 
still  more  in  our  English  version.  But  we 
liava  endearoared  to  preserve  as  close  a 
verbal  resemblance  es  the  genius  of  our 
phraseology  would  admit.  The  mendicant 
b^ina  by  crossing  himself,  and  iniroking  a 
aoiemn  blesaiog,  hoping  that  the  young 
womon  will  profit  by  his  narrative,  and 
tken  breaks  at  once  into  the  hiitory. 

THE    WIMDIKG-SHEET. 

There  was  (otmerly  at  Plonescat  a  jonngititi, 
called  Eoie-le-Fur,  beauiiful  as  tbe  dawn  of  day, 
and  full  of  Epirit  as  a  youog  gid  should  be  who 
has  jusi  It  A  Iicf  coavcii  1. 

Bm  bad  councils  had  mined  her.  Rose  had 
become  as  unainble  oa  a  atraw,  blown  about  m 
tbe  pleasore  of  the  wind,  dreaming  only  of  par- 
doiu,  flattery,  and  Gae  dresses.  She  was  no 
louger  seen  at  the  church,  noi  at  ibe  coafessian- 
al :  at  the  hour  of  vespers  sbe  walked  with  her 
lovers,  and,  even  at  La  Touissant,  she  neglected 
10  pray  over  ihe  grave  of  her  moiher. 

Goil  punishes  ihe  wicked,  my  children.  Listen 
to  the  story  of  Rose-le-For,  of  Plouescat, 

One  erening.rery  laie,  shehadbeennt  awnke 
far  from  berown  home,  lisleniog  lo  the  melan- 
choly dirges  round  the  fireside.  She  was  aluoB, 
humming  to  herself  a  soog  which  she  had  Just 
learned  Irom  a  young  Roscoviie-  She  reached 
ihe  cemeiery,  and  dew  up  ihc  steps  as  gaily  as 
a  bird  in  May. 

At  that  instant,  the  clock  struck  twelve  ! 
Bat  the  yoong  girl  tfaooght  only  of  the  handsome 
Boacovite,  who  had  laaght  her  the  song.  She 
made  no  sign  of  ibe  cross;  she  murmured  no 
prayer  for  those  who  slept  beneath  her  feet; 
she  traversed  the  holy  place  with  the  hardihood 
of  an  itiiidet. 

She  was  already  opposite  the  door  of  ihe 
chnrcb,  when,  ihrowinj  her  eyes  around  her, 
sbe  saw  that  orer  every  tomb  was  spread  a 
while  sheet,  hdd  ai  the  four  comers  by  four 
black  stones.  She  stopped.  At  this  momeol 
she  was  beside  the  grave  uf  her  njoiher.  But 
instead  of  feeling  a  holy  fear,  possessed  by  a 
demon  Bo^e  stooped,  seized  the  winding-sheet 
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I  which  covered  tbe  grave,  and  carried  it  with  her 

I  to  her  own  house. 


She  thought  she  was  lying  in  a  cemetery,  A 
tomb  was  open  before  her,  from  which  a  skele- 
ton hand  was  thrust  out,  and  a  voice  cried.  Give 
me  back  my  mTuting-sheet !  give  me  bock  my 
.  vandiag-sAeel .'  and  at  the  same  time  she  feft 
I  herself  drawn  towards  the  lotub  by  an  invisible 
power. 

She  awoke  wiih  a  shriek.  Three  limes  she' 
slept,  and  three  times  she  had  the  same  dream. 

When  morning  came,  Eose-le-Fur,  with  terror 
in  her  heart  ard  eyes,  ran  to  the  rector,*  and  re- 
lated to  hiiu  all  that  bad  happened. 

She  made  her  coofesaioo,  and  wept  over  her 
faults,  for  she  felt  then  that  she  had  Eiinned.  The. 
rector  was  a  true  aposile,  good  lo  the  poor,  and 
mild  of  speech.  He  said  to  her,  'Daughter,  you 
have  profaned  the  tomb;  this  evening,  at  mid- 
night, go  to  the  cemetery,  and  restore  tbe  wind- 
inc-sheet  to  the  place  from  whence  toq  took  it.' 

Poor  Rose  began  to  weep.  All  her  boldness 
was  gone;  but  ihe  rector  said,  'Be  of  good 
courage;  I  shall  be  in  tbe  church  piaying  for 
you;  you  will  hear  ray  voice  near  you.' 

The  voung  eirl  proraised  to  do  as  the  priest 
desired  ner.  when  night  came,  at  the  ajipoint- 
ed  hour,  she  repaired  to  the  cemetery.  Her 
limbs  trembled  beoeath  her,  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  a  whirl  before  her  eves.  As  sbe 
etitered,  tbe  moou  was  suddeoly  obscured,  and 
the  clock  siruck  twelve! 

For  some  moments  all  was  silent.     Then  the 

rector  saiti,  with  a  loud  roice, '  Daughter,  where 

?    Take  conrage,  I  am  praying  for  yon  !' 

a  beside  the  tomb  n^  my  mother,'  an'' 

Ewereda  feeble  voice  in  the  darkness;  'fitiLer, 

abandon  me  not!' 

All  was  again  silent.  'Take  courage,  I  am 
praying  for  you!'  repeated  the  priest,  with  a 

'  Father,  I  see  the  tombs  opening,  and  the 
dead  rising !'  This  time  the  voice  was  so  weak, 
thai  you  might  have  bdieved  it  came  from  a 
great  disiance. 

'  Take  courage  !'  repeated  the  sood  priest, 
'  Father  1  father  !'  murmured  ihe  voice,  more 

and  moiefaioily,  '  ibeyarespreading  iheirwind. 

ing-sheets  over  the  tombs.    Father,  abandon  me 

'Daughter,!  am  praying  for  you.  Whaide 
you  see  ?' 

'I  see  the  tomb  of  my  moiher,  who  is  riauig. 
Sbe  comes!  she  comes!    Father' 

The  pnest  bent  fonvard  to  listen;  but  he 
could  ody  caich  a  remoie  and  ineiplieable  mur- 
mur. All  of  a  sudden  a  cry  was  heard ;  a  great 
noise,  like  that  of  a  hundred  grave-stones  foiling 
logether;  then  all  was  silent. 

The  rector  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  with  all  his  soul,  for  his  heart  was  filted- 

The  next  day  ihey  sought  in  vain  for*  Bose-le- 
Fur.    Rose-le-Fur  never  appeared  again. 


■r. 


,c  fbr  Ihe  cur/  of  a  parish. 
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Tbiu.  yonog  (dbh  ud  tnmi^s,  msf  iIhb  hit- 
tor;  KTre  you  as  *  vranriog.  Be  pbuB  lowanis 
Odd,  and  toTe  yow  paTenia;  for  puDishmetit 
■Iway*  uTeriakn  li^t  Mads  and  bad  beaita. 

The  general  eharacter  of  theae  reaita- 
tKnw  niRy  be  nthered  from  thn  enmple ; 
but,  to  make  the  illaaion  perfect,  we  want 
tbe  cffitated  group  of  frighteDed  wonen 
tnd  coiMreii,  elingisg  to  ekcb  other  round 
tbe  flickering  fire,  and  the  earnest  panto- 
mime and  flwemnly  infleoted  voice  of  the 
tkttered  man,  whose  attiludee  aod  eeeent* 
fill  them  with  eneh  speeehleaa  fear. 

But  the  mendieant,  prominent  as  the 
part  ii  which  be  phtyfl  on  theie  oecaaions, 
n  eelipsed  in  hnportance  and  |Mpidarity 
by  an  individual  iDdigeDons  to  Brittany, 
wha*e  multiplex  labours  aad  Teraetile  ca- 
pacity entitle  hin  to  a  Beparate  aad  dis- 
tinguUhed  niche  ia  the  pertrait-gBllery  of 
her  hietorical  characters.  This  mdtvidual 
is  no  other  than  the  tailor :  but  such  a 
tailor  aa  was  never  dreamt  of  ia  May-lair, 
01  realised  in  Bond-street. 

The  Breton  tailor  is  a  complicated  man 
IB  mind  and  person.  Generally  croes- 
toade,  lame,  and  bumpbBefced,red  hair  and 
a  violent  squint  would  complete  the  beaa 
idttd  of  the  class.  The  reason  assigned 
for  these  peculiarities  is,  that  tbe  profes- 
sion is  etabrased  only  by  persona  of  weak- 
ly growth,  although  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
oonceive  how  such  peraona  could  perforsB 
the  varied  and  toilsome  offices  monopo- 
Uaed  by  the  craft.  The  tailor  rarely  mar- 
ries, scarcely  ever  has  a  house  of  hia  own, 
and  lives  abroad  like  the  birds  or  the  wild 
goats.  The  men  hold  hint  in  contempt  on 
wcomt  of  his  efieminaey ;  but  he  finds 
an  ample  compensation  in  the  ardour  of 
the  women.  He  seldtHn  diaes  at  tbe  same 
table  with  the  men ;  bnt  when  they  are 
Ifonc,  a  dozen  glittering  fair  hands  lay  out 
a  eoiy  repeat  for  him.  The  source  of  his 
jnflnenee  lies  in  his  wheedling  tongue. 
Ha  is  an  eternal  chatterbox,  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  flattery,  ia  «■  fitit  at 
the  whole  fitutte  of  flirtation,  and  can 
eoqnet  and  coax  with  unfailing  success  for 
othen,  although  never  for  himself.  Hie 
iadividoal  exenption  on  this  score  gives 
him  a  sort  of  license  with  the  fair  sex ; 
for  a  pretty  girl  may  listen  with  impunity 
to  a  man  so  completely  eat  of  the  pale  of 
wedloek.  He  retails  all  the  small  talk  and 
aeandat  of  the  parish ;  knows  all  tbe  new 
■ongs,  occasionally  contributing  one  of  his 
•wn  {  and  ia  a*  fall  of  stories,  and  tells 
ikvm  aa  well  as  the  maadicant ;  with  tki* 


ttfikt  Mrmm.  hAf, 

diSeraaea,  that  iha  latter  eosBaea  fainaalf 
to  etorias  as  melaacholy  as  hia  own  life, 
while  those  of  the  tailor,  better  anited  to 
his  peculiar  fuaetioas,  are  all  g4ce  asd 
snasbine.  fat  a  word,  the  failor  ia  tbe 
seaadaloua  chronic  la,  and  high  witBiatcr  of 
the  love  aSairs  of  his  district. 

Me  is  at  th«  height  of  hia  ini^intioa 
when  he  is  ehsrged  with  a  aegotiatioa  of 
marriage:  an  nadertahing  whieh  h  Banal- 
ly  managed  through  his  agency.  If  be 
meets  a  magpie  on  his  way,  he  qoiekeos 
his  steps,  f or  it  ia  eoaeidered  ea  ill  Mnen. 
Hia  first  object  ia  to  aee  the  yoww  lady 
alone.  He  opena  with  some  indiffereM 
topic — the  weaUicTT  the  ciepe,  ths  state  of 
the  sky  f  perhaps  be  bits  Dpo»tk«  stars  f 
then,  natDrally  saough  somparea  tbent  to 
her  eyes;  end  so  contrives  to  bring  abont 
tbe  delicate  question  with  tbe  adaressof 
an  accomplished  diplomatist.-  When  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  her  consent,  be  w^ 
ptiea  to  her  parenta,  and  a  day  is  aettled, 
when  he  brings  the  lover  to  the  house,  ae- 
companiad  by  his  nearest  relative.  This 
is  called  asking  leave.  The  yonog  people 
retire  to  one  end  of  tbe  house,  while  tbe 
old  ones  are  settli^  the  prelimioaries  at 
tbe  other,  the  tailor  vibrati^  Khe  a  pen' 
dulum  between  Ihe^  At  last  tbe  lovera 
are  aiimmoncd  to  tbe  table,  where  they  eat 
with  the  same  knife,  drink  ont  of  the  name 
glass,  and  indulge  in  white  Wead,  wise, 
and  brandy.  A  day  is  then  appointed  for 
the  BssemUing  of  the  two  farailiee  at  the 
house  of  the  young  lady;  this  is  eaHed 
vtlladtn,  or  the  view.  At  this  preliminnry 
meeting  they  are  all  dressed  in  their  holi- 
day suits.  Great  preparations  are  made 
in  the  bouse.  Tbe  tables  and  benches  are 
highly  polished;  the  drawers  left  half 
open  with  premeditated  carelenness,  to 
display  a  large  ntoclt  of  hoosehatd  linen ; 
pieces  of  bacon  are  bung  up  profusely  in 
tbe  ebimney  ;  the  horses,  if  there  be  any, 
are  paraded;  all  the  plate  that  can  bis 
mustered  up  is  ostentatiously  exhibited ; 
and  everything  is  done  to  give  tbe  brido 
an  appearnnee  of  wealth,  although,  in  moat 
eases,  the  majority  of  these  laxurioaa 
equipments  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
At  last  the  young  man  arrives;  be  ateps 
over  the  farm  with  an  air  of  business ;  ex- 
amines everything  with  bis  own  eye ;  and 
then  enter*  upon  the  question  of  property. 
The  parents  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  aa 
they  can.  If  the  result  of  the  negotiation, 
however,  should  happen  not  to  Ml  in  with 
his  expectations — that  is  to  say,  if  ibey  do 
not  come  up  to  his  price-— ^ne  has  to  do 
ia  to  enter  the  baosa,  draw  a  bnod  from 
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tfa«  fit*,  ««d  plus  U  fteroM  the  hMrtb. 
Bv  tbif  action  h«  indicatM  his  iatratian  of 
raliiiquukiiu[  Uie  ■UiancB. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  be  egreed 
upon,  the  earemonial  ie  proceeded  with  et 
the  end  of  a  etipalated  period,  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  and  cireamstanee.  Eight 
days  before  the  wedding,  the  bride  end 
bridegroom  ioTite  their  fiieods  to  the 
feaati  The  mede  of  invitation  ia  earioue. 
The  yMing  couple,  fonning  separate  pro- 
ceasioDs,  with  white  wands,  accompanied 
by  their  bridesmen  and  brideamaids,  pro- 
ceed to  the  houses  of  the  persons  they  in- 
tend to  invite,  end  stopping  opposite  to  the 
doors,  pronounce  a  regular  speech,  in 
which  they  engage  them  to  the  merry- 
making, annonncing  at  the  same  time  the 
name  of  the  innheeper  who  is  to  fumi^ 
the  dinner.  This  speech,  which  seems  to 
be  an  afiatr  of  inflexible  tradition,  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  prayers  and  signs 
of  the  cross.  At  last  the  wedding-dsy  er- 
riveB)  sikI  now  the  little  tailor,  elevated 
to  the  summit  of  his  multifarioas  func- 
tions, assnmes  the  office  of  a  rrsMW.  He 
^proeehes  the  honse  of  the  lady,  follow- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
is  met  on  the  threshold  by  the  r*s»««r  of 
the  oppeaiie  aide.  Here  a  long  inflated 
dialogae  takes  place  between  the  bards, 
which  ends  by  the  admission  of  the  expec- 
tant lover  into  the  house.  After  this  they 
go  to  the  Uairie,  and  then  to  the  church. 
The  bridal  repast  is  often  attended  by  five 
or  aix  hundred  persons.  The  bridegroom 
aingfl  a  tristful  song,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  similar  wail  from  the  lady.  These 
aongs  are  called  cowtplamlei,  and  the  bur- 
then of  them  is  the  leave-taking  of  their 
single  lives.  These  wild  rhapsodies  throw 
■  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  company, 
and  even  draw  teara  from  their  eyes :  the 
effect  of  them  is  described  as  being  singu- 
larly touching.  But  the  sensation  does 
not  last  long.  The  effect  of  the  wine  and 
the  cider  begins  to  be  felt,  flushing  the 
cheeks  and  unloosening  the  tongues  of  the 
party.  Dinner  is  over,  the  patriarch  of  the 
assembly  rises,  and  the  guests  all  stand  uo- 
eovered  and  respond  to  bis  sdemn  grace. 
This  is  followed  by  a  dance,  riotous,  fu- 
rious like  a  whirlwind  of  leaves  in  a  storm, 
like  a  frantic  dance  of  Indians  under  the 
maddening  spell  of  a  recent  victory.  The 
Iwide  and  bridegroom  are  then  conducted 
to  their  chamber ;  and,  by  an  ancient  and 
strange  custom  of  the  country,  two  watch- 
ers ate  appointed  to  sit  np  with  them  all 
night. 

The  imiority  of  these  ragakr  eoirtmcla  i 
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an  matters  of  calculation,  into  which  lev* 
never  enters.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason,  that  the  Bretons  are  famous 
for  improvident  iflarriBges.  In  a  country 
where  wedlock  is  thus  openly  ratified  by 
prudential  considers tions,  it  is  not  to  b« 
wondered  at  that  the  poor,  who  cannot 
reach  the  desiderated  test,  should  (tften  bo 
found  plunging  recklessly  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme-  Besides,  there  is  no  served 
lance  in  the  way  of  social  opinion  to  wan 
them  against  the  consequences ;  no  ttattu 
to  be  maintained  ;  no  Mre.  Orundy  to  pro* 
pitiate  or  ontvie.  The  Breton  is  luelcily 
exempt  from  all  the  ordinary  reBponsibih* 
ties  of  domestic  indiscretion.  He  never 
stops  to  think  about  the  danger  of  inereaa* 
ieg  the  population.  Political  economy  ie 
aa  great  an  enwma  to  him  ne  the  balance 
of  Europe.  He  never  thinks  of  a  provi> 
sioo  for  a  ftmily  :  to  do  him  justice,  ha 
never  thinks  about  a  provision  for  himself. 
He  often  marritis  without  a  bed;  some- 
times without  a  honse  to  put  one  in ;  and 
it  is  not  St  all  on  uncommon  oeenrrenca 
for  him  to  borrow  the  nuptial  couch  from 
some  compassionate  friend.  But  what  of 
that  1  He  is  safe  in  the  eternal  justice, 
the  clemency,  the  protection  of  Heaven. 
What  is  the  nse  of  human  foresight,  he 
argues,  when  he  has  the  providence  of 
God1 

These  marriages  of  the  very  poor  are 
sltooether  nniqae.  No  country  in  the 
world  furnishes  a  parallel  to  them.  The 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  them  is, 
that  the  peasant  not  only  marries  withoat 
a  penny  m  his  pocket,  but  the  happy-mia- 
erable  couple  Invite  all  the  surrounding 
families  to  the  marriage  festival ;  and, 
what  is  more  wonderful  stilt,  the  greater 
the  number  of  visiters  the  better  enabled 
is  the  host  to  provide  them  with  a  becom- 
ing banquet.  The  solution  of  the  diffl* 
'  culty  is  obvious  enough.  Every  guest  ia 
'  a  contributor  to  the  feast.  Some  bring 
wine,  some  linco,  others  honey,  com,  and 
even  money.  Thus  a  liberal  supply  is 
scrambled  together,  and  the  utmost  nilarity 
prevails.  The  company  are  alweys  dressed 
in  their  gayest  attire,  attracted  by  the 
dance  and  the  revel.  There  are  freqaeot- 
ly  no  leas  than  three  hundred  people  as- 
sembled at  these  joint-stock  bndala ;  and 
it  of^en  happens  that  the  contribntiona 
they  furnish  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the 
worldly  goods  with  which  the  new-married 
pair  begin  housekeeping! 

Nor  does  this  general  sympathy  end 
here.  When  a  young  woman  of  this  claeo 
ia  abtnt  to  beeome  a  metfaor,  preeente  pour 
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in  upon  bet  ftou  bU  udn ;  eapeewJiy 
otbera  similarly  circumstanced.  It 
sort  of  festivsl  amongst  the  mothers-ez- 
pectant  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  birth 
Itself  ia  a  solema  reli^ioue  eveDt,  bui- 
rouoded  by  many  toucliiog  dctaila.  The 
infant  ia  looked  upon  aa  an  angel  from 
heaven,  and  all  the  mothers  present  ofier 
their  breasts  in  succession,  regarding  the 
sanctifying  contact  of  the  new-bora  lipp 
as  a  happy  portent.  If  the  mother  dies, 
the  child  is  adopted  by  all  the  other  mo- 
thers. The  priest  selects  one  to  whom 
he  confides  it,  and  she  receives  the  sacred 
charge  as  a  boon  from  the  Almighty.  If 
they  are  too  poor  for  any  one  of  ihem  to 
take  the  sole  charge  of  the  child,  it  is  re- 
ceived arnonffst  them  in  common.  One 
lodges  it,  and  the  rest  watch  over  it,  and 
tend  it,  hour  by  hour,  alternately.  It  is 
the  invariable  usage  of  the  nurse,  when 
she  takes  her  turn,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  sprinkle  the  linen  with  holy 
water.  Everything  connected  with  in- 
fancy is  associated  with  pious  feelings,  and 
fenced  round  by  gracious  safeguards.  No- 
body passes  a  woman  carrying  a  child 
without  exclaiming,  '  God  bless  you  I'  If 
this  salutBtioa  be  omitted,  the  mother 
thinks  you  have  thrown  an  evil  eye  upon 
her  ofTspring.  Even  inveterate  hatreds 
are  disarmed  by  this  tender  custom,  and  a 
man's  most  implacable  enemy  will  never 
strike  him  while   he   has  a  child  in   his 

Almost  all  the  popular  nsBges  of  thi 
Bretons  have  their  spring  in  religious  no 
tions,  or  in  superstilions  that  claim  a  sort 
of  poetical  kindred  with  religion.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  church  are  here  pre' 
served  with  more  gravity  and  strictness 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Thi 
fete-days  of  saints  are  solemnized  with  ( 
degree  of  pomp  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  population  so  poor  and  scat- 
tered. Nor  are  they  leas  remarkable  for 
their  picturesque  eBecte.  In  some  cases 
the  people  gather  into  such  crowds,  that 
the  interior  of  the  church,  from  the  altar 
through  the  nave,  and  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  private  chapels,  becomes 
illuminated  with  a  forest  of  candles.  Their 
pilgrimages, — especially  that  of  Notre- 
Dnme-de-Bon-Secours,  —  many  of  which 
take  place  ai  night,  consisting^  of  vast  pro- 
cessions through  the  least  frequented  parts 
of  the  country,  resemble  long  trains  of 
phantoms  holding  wax  lights  in  their 
handfl.  Every  fete  is  marked  by  distinct 
features  peculiar  to  itself.  That  of  St. 
John  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Uw  toosi 


Btitkiag.  Tlwangkoat  tto  dajr*  the  poor 
children  go  about  begging  contiibutions 
for  lighting  the  hres  of  Mon«i«nr  Sc  Jean  ; 
and,  towards  evening,  onafir«  is  gndoally 
followed  by  two,  three,  foat ;  then  a  thou- 
saad  gleam  out  from  the  bill  topa,  till  ifaa 
«hol«  country  glowe  under  the  conflagra- 
tion. Sometimes  the  prioBts  Itgfattbc  firat 
Gre  in  the  market-place ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  lighted  by  an  angel  who  is  made  ta 
descend,  by.a  mechanical  derice,  from  the 
top  of  the  ehureb  with  a  flambeaa  in  her 
hand,  setting  the  pile  in  a  blase,  and  flying 
back  again.  The  young  people  dance 
with  bewildering  activity  roand  these 
fires,  for  there  is  a  «upcr*titiOB  among 
them  that  if  they  dance  round  nine  fires 
before  midnight,  they  will  be  loartied  in 
the  ensuing  year.  Seats  are  placed  round 
the  flaming  piles  for  the  dead,  whose  spi- 
rits are  supposed  to  come  there  fw  the 
melancholy  plessure  of  listening  once 
more  to  their  native  songs,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  lively  measures  of  their  youth. 
Fragments  of  the  torches  on  those  occa- 
sions are  preserved  as  spells  againat  then- 
der  and  nervous  diseases,  and  the  crown  of 
flowers  which  surmonnted  the  pcincipil 
fire  is  in  such  request  an  to  produce  to- 
mnltDous  jealousy  for  its  poeseaaion.  At 
Brest,  where  the  crowd,  swelled  by  aoilors, 
is  considerably  more  riotoos  than  clae* 
where,  there  is  a  wild  torch  dance  which 
winds  up  the  night  with  aavage  uproar. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fealival  is 
a  lelique  of  Druidiam,  and  that  the  fires 
had  their  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  son. 
They  are,  in  every  respect,  identical  with 
the  Beal  teinidh  of  the  Pfasniciana.  Tbe 
custom  of  kindling  fires  about  midnight  at 
the  moment  of  the  summer  solatiee,  cod' 
aidered  by  the  ancients  a  season  of  ^viiu- 
tions,  was  a  custom  of  remote  notiqait]:, 
and  seems  to  have  been  grafted  open  Chris- 
tianity by  a  common  movement  of  sU 
modern  nations.  When  the  year  began  in 
June,  there  was  a  direct  significance  in  this 
feu  de  joie,  which  was  intunded  to  cele- 
brate the  commencement  of  vegetatioD, 
and  to  propitiate  the  fruita  of  the  year  by 
vows  and  aacrifioes;  bnt  the  usage  aliit 
continued,  by  the  force  of  babil,  after  its 
symbolical  meaning  had  long  ceaaed.  That 
St.  John  should  have  inherited  the  fires  of 
the  sun  is  not  half  so  curioos  as  thai  tbs 
Christian  festival  should  have  relaieed 
some  of  the  rites  which  were  potent  only 
in  the  Pagan  interpretation.  Thua  the  an- 
cients used  to  carry  a\ny  tbe  bumiiw 
flambeau,  in  the  belief  that  as  they  shook 
off  showers  of  aparka  /ron  tfami  tfaoy  ei- 
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pellod  evsry  «t)),  ■  pnetiee  whieli  it  «H11 
followed  in  Cornwall  and  olberpkcGB:  th« 
dance  itssir,  for  wbioh  there  is  mlwaya,  to 
lie  sure,  b  ■ufficient  ezense  in  the  animBl 
spirit*  of  the  reTellera,  had  reference  ti 
the  produce  of  the  vine :  and  in  some  parti 
of  Ireland  the  people  etill  exhibit  an  im- 
plicit reverence  for  the  old  faith,  by  mak- 
ing their  eattle  paaa  through  the  fire  for 
the  purpoM  of  churning  them  gainst 
diaordera. 

The  Fardoaa  are  the  farourite  pointa  of 
meeting  for  the  yoath  of  both  aeiea. 
Here  they  freely  indalge  in  their  national 
gainefl,  and  abore  all  in  the  dance.  The 
excitement  of  tfaeae'sceneB  can  hardly  he 
understood  by  the  civilized  reader  whose 
taate  ■■  aubdaed  by  the  refinement*  of  the 
modern  ball-room;  nor,  withoot  having 
actually  witnessed  a  Breton  festiral,  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  the  frenzy  of  delight 
with'which  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  people. 
Their  principal  dances  are  composed  of 
ehaaaona,  played  upon  an  ancient  national 
instrument,  the  bombarde,  accompanied  by 
the  binon,  a  species  of  bag-pipe,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  time  withrude  but  em- 
phatic precision.  The  form  of  the  dance 
may  be  best  described  as  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  gyrations,  the  dancers  whirl- 
ing themselves  round  in  n  circle,  with 
linked  hands,  at  a  mte  of  perilous  rapidity. 
This  is  called  the  ronde,  and  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  all  known  figures. 
Somelimea  they  perform  this  dizzy  evolu- 
tion with  their  arms  interlaced,  when  it 
takes  a  somewhat  more  complicated  and 
dazzling  aspect.  In  this  shape  it  changes 
its  name  to  the  bal.  Something  of  the 
excess  with  which  these  pleasures  are  en- 
tered into  moy  be  occounled  for  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  only  in  their  youth  and 
girlhood  the  Breton  females  have  any 
chance  of  relaxation  or  enjoyment.  It  is 
the  first  joyous  booad  of  the  coarser  into 
the  circus,  when  he  is  led  round  to  be  fa- 
miliarized with  the  glittering  scene:  all 
the  rest  is  severe  exertion  and  bnrd  work. 
The  Breton  women,  the  themes  of  all  their 
poets,  the  aobjects  of  innumerable  elegies, 
songs,  and  romances,  before  marriage,  are 
placed  afltr  marriage  aa  low  down  in  the 
social  scale  as  the  women  of  the  Asiatics. 
In  the  country  they  hold  an  inferior  rank ; 
wait  upon  their  husbands  at  table  ;  and 
never  speak  to  them  but  in  terms  of  hu- 
mility and  respect.  Amongst  the  lowest 
classes  of  all,  they  toil  in  the  open  field* 
and  surrender  up  their  lives  to  the  most 
laborious  drudgery.     And  so  ends  that 


dream  of  life,  which  begins  in  chanaonB 
and  dances,  and  sets  in  squalid  slavery  ! 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  drudgery  they 
are  oheered  by  the  voices  of  the  young, 
in  whom  the  games  and  romps  and  inno- 
cent sports  of  their  childhood  are  renew- 
ed. Few  countries  have  a  greater  variety 
of  amusements,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sug- 
gestive of  the  identity  of  the  sources  of 
pleasure — perhaps  of  their  limitation — to 
find  amongst  these  primitive  people  pre- 
cisely the  same  class  of  plays  and  diver- 
sions which  entertained  the  Qreekt  and 
Romans,  and  wliich  entertain  the  English 
and  most  other  nations  to  the  present  day. 
The  children  trundle  hoops,  embellished 
with  rattles  for  bells,  the  trochta  of  the 
ancients  ;  build  card  houses  ;  play  at 
blindman's  buff,  odd  or  even,  and  head  or 
tail ;  gallop  upon  sticks  ;  and  draw  minia- 
ture chariots  with  miniature  horses  :  every 
one  of  which  are  derived  direct  from 
classical  examples.  Then  the  grown-up 
people  play  at  bowls,  cards,  chess,  nine- 
pins, dice,  and  twenty  other  games  of  ha- 
lard  that  have  come  down  to  them  in  the 
same  way. 

A  game  formerly  existed  called  laSouie, 
not  unlike  tha  English  game  of  foot-ball, 
but  it  led  to  such  violent  disorders  that  it 
has  been  gradually  abolished  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  It  now  lingers  chiefly  in 
the  environs  of  Vannes,  where  the  people 
stitl  retain  much  of  their  original  barbaric 
taste  for  raids  and  bloodshed.  It  is  occa- 
sionally revived  also,  in  the  distant  com- 
mune of  Calvados,  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy,* A  healthier  exercise  and  more 
inspiring  pastime  survives  to  ihe  Bretons 
in  their  great  wrestling  matches,  which 
are  celebrated  with  all  the  popular  ardour 
and  ceremonial  detail  of  one  of  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

In  their  preparations  for  their  manly 
pastimes,  they  do  not  always  rely  upon 
natural  means,  but  have  recourse,  not  only 
to  tbe  miraculous  waters  of  certain  foun- 
tains, but  to  particular  herbs,  which  they 
gather  on  the  first  Satnrdny  of  the  month, 
and  which  they  believe  have  the  power  of 
rendering  them  invincible  in  the  luHe. 
The  employment  of  a  secret  advantage,  or 
what  they  suppose  to  be  one,  would  imply 
a  spirit  of  jockeyship  wholly  inconsistent 


&t  a.  meitl  sittin;  of  the  Sodftle  d'ArcMoIogie 
of  Avranthes,  a  psper  wu  read  by  H.  MsiiEoa-De- 
lilsnde  apoQ  the  game  of  SouU,  in  which  he  refer- 
red to  it  as  en  ancieol  Nonuan  eastom.  Aaj  of  the 
Breton  antiquaries  could  have  Ht  him  right  npon 
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whb  tb*  gansnl  intvgritj  of  the  Bnton 
eh>raoter  j  bat  the  proeaeding  carries  so 
heavy  •  pflaalty  with  it  tbat  it  is  Tsry 
rarely  acted  apon.  The  wreitler  who  for- 
tifiei  himaelf  with  these  enchanted  herba 
risks  the  perdition  of  his  soul :  a  safficient 
guarantee  against  the  frequent  nse  of  so 
perilous  a  spel).  It  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  (he  superstitions  of  the  Bretons 
recognize  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
a  contract  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Nor  does  it  even  appear  tbat  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  specific  admission  of  soch 
a  contract  takea  place ;  although  the  hazard 
avowedly  annexed  to  the  charm  leaves  the 
tacit  understanding  of  some  such  respon- 
sibility clear  enough. 

The  credulity  of  the  Bretons  is  certainly 
not  chargeable  with  melodramatic  absard- 
ities  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  believe 
that  a  man  can  lease  ont  his  loul  for  a 
consideration.  They  have  no  witch-glen 
bazaars  for  the  sale  of  inexhauatible  ricnen, 
or  parchment  deeds  scrawled  in  blood  for 
reversionary  interests  in  eternity.  They 
are  simply  the  passive  recipients  of  tbat 
large  class  of  influences  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  Elements  and  the 
Seasons,  Night  and  the  Grave,  Life  and 
Death.  Their  creed  in  this  respect,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  singular  items  peculiar 
to  themselves,  inclodes  most  of  the  super- 
stitions common  to  other  countries.  To 
the  peasant  of  Lower  Brittany,  the  cries 
of  crows  and  screech-owls  conveys  sinis- 
ter presage.  He  believes  in  the  fairies 
who  come  to  warm  themselves  at  his  fire- 
side, who  dance  in  the  light  of  the 
or  ait  meditating  on  the  aea-sfaore.  He 
shudders  at  apparitions  and  at  sounds  in 
the  air  charged  with  messages  from  the 
world  of  spirits  j  and  be  yields  implicit 
credence  to  the  functions  attached  to  hob- 
goblins, ware-wolvei,  and  the  demons  that 
combat  with  guardian  angels  for  the  souls 
of  men.  Many  of  these  luperstiiions  are 
intimately  interwoven  with  religion  itself. 

It  is  a  generally  received  belief  that  two 
crows  attend  upon  every  house.  When 
the  head  of  a  family  is  dying  the  ominous 
birds  perch  on  the  roof,  and  commence 
their  dismal  screaming,  which  never  ceases 
till  the  body  is  carried  out;  whereon  the 
birds  vanish  and  are  never  seen  again. 
The  approach  of  death,  heralded  by  nu- 
merous signs,  is  connected  in  one  locality 
with  a  remarkable  superstition.  Between 
Q,uimpe>  and  Chateaulln,  strange -looking 
men  are  occasionally  encountered  on  the 
highways,  habited  in  white  linen,  with  long 
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straggling  hair  and  eoathkek  bMvda,8rBi- 
ed  with  heavy  sticks,  and  carrying  dingy 
wallets  slung  over  their  shonldera.  Their 
aspect  is  in  the  laal  degrae  dark  aod  mai^ 
ter.  In  the  night  time  they  take  Um  least 
frequented  routes.  They  never  ai^  «4uk 
they  are  walking,  nor  speak  to  anybody 
they  meet,  nor  put  their  hands  to  their 
slouched  hats  with  that  politenaaa  whkh 
is  so  general  in  Brittany.  Sometimes  they 
are  accompanied  by  targe  fawn-colonred 
dogs.  The  custom-bouse  c^cen  tell  yoa 
that  these  people  are  smngglera,  who  go 
abont  the  country  with  salt  and  tobacco  j 
bat  the  peasantry,  who  know  better,  asaeti 
that  Ihe^  are  demons,  whose  dreadful  hni- 
nesB  it  isto  conduct  doomed  sonla  into  the 
next  world.  Wherever  there  is  a  person 
at  the  point  of  death,  they  may  be  aeea 
proivling  about  the  house  like  hnngry 
wolves.  If  the  guardian  angel  of  the  djr- 
ing  man,  summoned  by  repeated  prayer^ 
do  not  arrive  in  time,  the  white  man 
pounces  on  the  deathbed  at  the  last  gasp, 
seizes  the  departing  soul,  cnma  it  into  hii 
wallet,  and  berries  it  off  to  the  manfaea  of 
St.  Michel,  into  which  he  flings  it,  and 
where  it  most  remain  until  it  is  d^retcd 
by  vows  and  masses. 

The  belief,  common  to  all  eatholic 
counrriea,  that  the  souls  of  men  who  died 
without  the  benefits  of  absolution,  are 
wandering  about  in  excruciating  misery 
supplicating  for  intercession,  is  varied  in 
diflerent  localities  according  t'o  eirconi- 
siances-  There  is  a  desolate  plain  between 
Auray  and  Pluviguer,  a  mournful  atretch 
of  uncultivated  groond,  formerly  the  scene 
of  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the 
bouses  of  Blois  and  Hontfort.  Msay 
hundred  soldiers  fell  in  the  battle,  and  t» 
mains  of  armour  and  mouldering  bonea 
have  frequeolly  been  turned  up  there.  The 
tradition  runs  tbat  the  souls  of  theae  poor 
fellows,  still  compelled  to  haunt  the  dust 
they  once  inhabited,  rise  from  the  grouad 
Qt  a  certain  hour  every  night,  and  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  funereal  field.  The 
moaning  of  the  winds  over  this  exposed 
surfsce  is  regarded  as  the  cxpreanon  of 
igniah  of  the  unshrived  ^irits,  en- 
treating for  masses.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
they  are  condemned  to  this  hope  leas  night- 
ly exerciae  until  doomsday,  and  to  gallop 
Btraight  line,  no  matter  what  ob- 
Btacles  they  may  encounter.  Woe  to  the 
Her  who  falls  in  with  one  of  these 
unhappy  ghoats.    The  touch  is  death. 

The  remains  of  Celtic  saperatitiona  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  some  of  the  legend- 
ary usages,  thinly  disgaiaed  under  CSiristiin 
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formi.  Thai  in  Bone  pUcst  they  carry 
the  sUlue  of  a  saint  in  procession  to  the 
charmed  fountains,  and  plunge  it  into  the 
water,  by  way  of  purifying  tliemselvea  of 
the  sina  of  the  past  year:  an  obvious  relic 
of  the  pagan  cuttoni  of  washing  idoU. 
The  arbiti  d  nichet,  trees  converted  into 
arcades  by  drawing  the  branches  over  into 
an  arch,  in  which  croBses  or  iinages  are 
aet  up,  are  also  derived  from  the  CelcH,  who 
worshipped  all  natural  objects,  and  trees 
amongst  the  rest,  believing  them  to  be 
animated  by  supernatural  intelligences. 
Then  the  stones  and  monumenia  of  the 
Druids  have  particular  virtues  ascribed  to 
them.  Same  conceal  buried  trea^iures; 
some,  like  the  forge  of  Wayknd  Smith  in 
Berkshire,  possess  magical  powers;  and 
nn  immense  atone,  poised  on  its  inverted 
apex,  called  by  the  Fteach  the  pierre  vacil- 
lance,  which  the  finger  of  a  child  would 
easily  shake,  will  not  move  if  attempted 
by  tbe  whole  strength  of  a  man  whose 
"wife  has  deceived  him.  At  Caroac,  if  you 
pass  the  cemetery  at  midnight,  you  find 
all  the  tombs  open,  the  church  illuminated, 
and  two  thousand  spectres  on  their  knees 
listening  to  Death  delivering  a  sermon 
from  the  top  of  the  choir,  in  tbe  dress  of 
a  priest.  Some  of  the  peasants  will  con- 
fidenily  affirm  that  they  have  beheld  from 
a  distance  the  light  of  the  numeroua  wax 
tapers,  and  have  even  beard  the  confused 
voice  of  the  preacher. 

The  fairy  lore  of  Brittany  is  literally 
located  amon^  these  monuments.  The 
Roches  aux  Fees  (for  there  are  many  be- 
aidea  the  celebrated  oae  near  Ilenaex) 
must  not  be  approeched  after  nightfall.  It 
is  here  the  fairies  hold  their  court,  and  \ 
dance  thcir'elRsh  hays  in  ibe  moonlight. 
The  barrows  are  called  the  chateaux  of 
the  poiilpicnns.  The  poulpicnns  are  no 
Other  than  the  hDabmiila  of  the  fairies,  and 
make  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  niis- 
chievous  gambols  of  'Fairy-Londe.'  The 
fairies  aro  fair  handsome  women,  con* 
ceived  in  the  most  perfect  French  taste, 
but  their  husbands  are  little  squat  ugly 
black  men,  who  take  the  utmost  delight 
in  all  sorts  of  whimsical  and  malicious 
jokes;  playing  Will-o'-the-Whisp  to  the 
poor  herdsmen  in  the  woods,  when  they 
are  looking  after  their  strayed  cattle,  and 
seizing  young  girls  by  the  neck  as  they 
are  wending  home  at  night,  when  the 
olTended  dainaeU,  horridly  vexed  at  having 
such  a  freedom  taken  with  them,  turn 
round  in  a  furious  passion  to  scold  tbe 
supposed  clown,  but  (;et  nothing  for  their  ' 
paius  but  tbe  far-off  laughter  of  the  frolic- 
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some  ponlpieans.  A  thousand  legcnda 
are  related  about  these  humorous  sprites. 
Often  in  the  winter  nights,  cries  of  appa- 
rent agony  are  heard  outside  as  the  family 
sit  liaiening  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire  in 
tbe  chimney  nook.  Tbe  children  think  it 
is  the  wind  straining  the  pulleys  in  the 
neighbouring  pits,  or  the  wings  of  a  windr 
mill  creaking  on  their  axis,  or  the  twirling 
post  placed  on  the  great  apple-tree  to 
frighten  off  the  birds  :  but  tbe  old  people 
shnlte  their  heads,  and  declare  that  these 
shrieking  noises  are  the  cries  of  the  poul- 
picans  ca!ling  to  each  other  to  run  round 
the  cromlechs  on  the  hill  side.  Those 
who  are  wise  wilt  never  stir  out  on  such 
occaslona,  but  place  a  vase  full  of  millet 
at  the  foot  of  ih'^ir  beds.  The  object  of 
this  precaution  is  to  caich  the  poulpicans 
in  a  trap  chould  they  venture  to  come  into 
the  house;  for  they  are  sure  to  overturn 
the  vase  in  their  tricksy  fashion,  and  they 
are  then  compelled,  by  a  strange  neces- 
sity of  their  nature,  to  pick  it  all  up  again, 
grnin  by  grain,  an  occupation  which  will 
fully  occupy  them  till  daylight,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  abscond. 

The  £vi1-Eye,  familiar  to  us  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  traditions,  is  universal  in  Brit- 
tany, where  its  influence  is  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  communication  of  infectious 
diseases.  They  give  to  this  malevoleot 
fascinaliori  the  name  of  the  Evil-Wind, 
under  the  impression  that  the  pestilential 
effluvium,  which  streams  from  the  eyes  of 
Buch  persons,  is  carried  by  the  air  to  the 
individuals  who  are  struck  by  the  conta- 
in the  enumeration  of  these  fanciful 
terrors,  the  hobgoblin,  a  venerable  sprite, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Breton  bob* 
goblin  ia  a  sort  of  harlequin  among  the 
fiends.  He  takes  the  shape  of  different 
animala,  and  also  answers  for  the  demoni- 
acal pranks  of  the  night-mare.  The  loup- 
garou  is  another  formi'Iahle  monster, 
whose  business  consists  in  all  sorts  of 
depredations  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  anil 
villages.  The  word  garou  belongs  to  tbe 
dialect  of  Morbiban,  and  signifies  a  cruel 
or  savage  wolf.  The  loup-garou  is  the 
lycanthrope  of  the  French,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  prowling  waie-wolf  of  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

A  people  who  indulge  so  largely  ia 
supernotural  luxuries,  may  fairly  be  al- 
lowed to  pamper  their  imagination  with 
charms  and  exorciams ;  although  it  must 
be  frankly  conceded  to  the  Btetons,  thaj, 
except  where  their  re ligioit  seems  to  sug- 
gest or  foster  lucb  oparationa,  they  do  not 
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often  naort  to  them.  Everybody  who 
knows  Brittany,  knows  that  the  buckwh»t 
which  ia  cultivated  in  such  vast  quantities 
over  the  aurraee,  and  which  give*  aticba; 
aickly  anirormity  to  the  aspect  of  the 
coDniry,  is  regarded  by  the  natives  with 
feelings  of  enthusiasm.  Buckwheat  is 
murb  the  some  to  a  Breton  as  the  leek  to 
a  Welshman,  or  the  musjc  or  the  Rnnz 
des  Vaches  to  a  Swiss.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  system  of  national  mnemonicB. 
We  remember  a  young  Breton  lady,  who, 
after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years, 
ran  out  into  the  fields  immediately  upon 
ber  return  to  her  native  province,  and, 
flinging  herself  down  amongst  the  wheal, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  seeing  it  once 
more.  A  stranger  can  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  this  feeling,  al- 
though, stepping  for  the  first  time  into  the 
wbeal-eround,  steaming  with  that  peculiar 
odour  fay  which  it  is  distinguished,  it  is 
qnite  impossible  to  comprehend  how  even 
the  most  patriotic  ardour  can  overcome 
the  disagreeable  olfactory  sensation  it 
provokes.  Tbia  wheat,  however,  is  con- 
verted into  the  main  article  of  consump- 
tion by  the  peasantry  ;  the  most  tubalantial 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  their  in- 
ordinate admiration  of  it;  and  the  black 
bread  thus  prodaced  becnmea  an  active' 
minister  in  a  variety  of  conjurations.! 
Whether  the  virtue  is  snpposed  to  reside 
originally  in  the  wheat,  or  is  only  reflect- 
ed back  upon  itby  tho  tnSuence  attributed 
to  the  bread  itself,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining;  but  it  is  certain  that  on 
many  occasions  of  difBculiy  the  bread  is 
resorted  to  not  merely  as  a  sort  of  sancti- 
fied agent,  hut  as  a  vehicle  of  divination. 
When  a  llrsl  born  child  is  token  to  the 
church  to  be  bsptized.  the  mother  hangs  a 
piece  of  black  bread  round  its  nt-ck  to  indi- 
cate the  poverty  of  her  circutristances  ; 
seeing  which  the  evil  spiiits  do  not  cun- 
sider  it  worth  their  while  to  shower 
miHfoTiunes  on  the  infsnt,  and  so  tbey  sre 
cheated  of  their  victim  tvith  their  eyes 
open.  When  a  person  is  drowned,  the 
family  assemble  in  mourning,  and  ilirow  a 
piece  of  black  bread,  with  a  wax-light  on 
It,  into  the  water;  it  is  sure  to  float  to  the 
spot  where  the  body  lies.  When  ans- 
tbing  is  stolen,  they  hsvo  a  certain  method 
of  delecting  the  thief  by  flinging  pieces  of 
black  bread,  of  equal  size,  into  the  water, 
pronounciTig  at  each  cast  the  name  of  s 
suspected  person  i  when  the  real  robber 
is  named,  the  piece  representing  him  is 
sure  to  sink.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  eartainty  of  failure  in  a  mnltitude  of 
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inttances,  wonM  at  laat  have  the  ioeviu- 

ble  efiect  of  exposing  the  fatlaciovanese 
of  the  test;  but  the  experience  of  all 
hnman  nature  proves  that  the  fmalraiitHi 
of  such  experiments  is  attended  bj  no 
other  result  than  that  of  fixing  the  delu- 
sion still  more  deeply.  Sucb  articles  of 
belief  do  not  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of 
trial,  but  upon  the  strength  of  faiib  ;  and 
failure,  instead  of  endangering  their  credit, 
deepens  the  halo  of  superstition  by  whkb 
they  sre  invested.  A  believer  will  believe 
anything  rather  than  that 'his  faith  is  to 
the  wrong  :'  and  it  is  so  easy  to  ahifl  the 
responsibility  of  diisppointment  upon  the 
blunders  of  manipulation,  that  he  always 
has  a  convenient  excnse  at  hand  which 
will  cover  any  imaginable  ditemms,  and 
even  traoaform  the  most  palpable  defeat 
into  a  victory. 

In  the  districts  that  lie  upon  the  sea- 
shore, many  of  the  popular  superstitions 
are  full  of  poetical  beauty,  and  appeal 
forcibly  to  the  imagination  by  the  elegiac 
pathos  with  which  they  colonr  the  acioat 
circumstances  of  the  people.  Here  the 
population  consiats  chiefly  of  poor  fisher- 
men and  their  families,  engaged  incessant- 
ly in  the  moat  precarious  of  livelihood!, 
and  living  upon  an  iron-bound  coast,  where 
their  perilous  craft  is  constantly  prosecut- 
ed at  the  risk  of  life  itself.  The  solitude 
of  these  scenes  is  intense  ;  and  the  tem- 
pests which  brood  over  the  waters,  strew- 
ing the  shore  with  wrecks  through  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  help  to  increase  the 
gloom  that  sets  so  strongly  even  upon 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  sea  under  all  its  nspecti.  The  frequent 
loss  of  husbanda  and  tons,  the  roar  of  the 
wnven,  and  the  atmospheric  efiects  which 
in  such  situations  present  so  many  strange 
illusions  to  the  eye,  are  well  ralculaied 
to  work  upon  the  terrors  of  the  people^ 
and  supply  them  «iih  meloncholy  fancies 
when  tliey  sit  welching  at  midnight  to 
catch  the  voicea  of  their  friends  tbrongb 
the  intervals  of  the  storm.  Their  supei- 
stitions  are  generally  eh-ipcd  to  this  end; 
and  phantoms  and  death- warnings  are 
familiar  to  them  all. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  when  the  fish- 
ermen's wives,  whose  husbands  are  out  st 
sea,  are  scared  from  their  uneasy  aleep  by 
the  rising  of  the  tempest,  they  listen 
breathlessly  for  certaitt  sounds  to  which 
they  attach  n  fatal  meaning.  If  they  beat 
a  low  and  monotonoua  noise  of  walrr^ 
falling  drop  by  drop  at  the  foot  of  their 
bed,  and  find  that  it  has  not  been  can^ 
by  natural  means,  and    tfaftt    the  floor  is 
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dry,  it  is  the  unerring  token  of  ship- 
wreck. Th«  B»  has  made  them  widowa  1 
Thia  fearful  siiperslition,  we  believe,  is 
confined  to  the  iile  of  Artz,  where  a  nil! 
more  strilcing  phenomenon  ii  mid  to  take 
plnce.  Sometimea  in  the  twilight,  they 
flay,  large  white  women  may  be  aeen 
moving'  slowly  from  the  neighbouring' 
islnniis,  or  the  continent,  over  the  sea, 
and  seating  therasel res  upon  its  borders. 
There  they  remain  throughout  the  night, 
dicing  the  sands  with  their  naked  feet, 
and  stripping  off  between  their  fingeia  the 
leaves  of  rosemary  flowers  culled  upon 
the  beach.  These  womim,  accordin?  to 
the  trudilion,  ore  natives  of  the  island, 
who,  marrying  strangers,  and  dying  in 
their  sins,  have  returned  home  to  their 
beloved  birthplace  to  beg  the  prayers  of 
their  friends.  A  great  number  of  their 
aiiperstitions  turn  tipon  this  clinging  love 
for  the  scenes  of  their  youth. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  them  that 
«  hurricane  can  never  be  appeased  until 
the  waves  have  rejected  and  flung  upon 
the  ahore  the  dead  bodies  of  heretics  who 
perished  by  shipwreck,  and  all  other  un- 
clean bodies.  This  is  a  fragment  of  the 
old  Druidical  worship:  a  dim  recollection 
of  that  association  of  idens  held  by  the 
Celts  as  existing  between  the  purity  of  the 
waters  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  idea 
was  originally  derived,  probably,  from 
observation  of  the  natural  purifying  pro- 
cess of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  whieh  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  throw  up  to  the  sides 
the  heaps  of  stones  and  mud  they  accu- 
mulate in  their  course. 

There  is  a  special  dsy  set  apart  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  shipwrecked  dead, 
called  the  Jour  (A»  Mart*.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  winds  and  waters  are  brought  into 
active  requisition  to  supply  materials  for 
the  spectral  drsma.  When  the  wind  rippi 
the  sea  into  wreaths  of  foam,  the  fisher- 
men fancy  they  hear  melancholy  murmurs 
stealing  over  the  waves,  and  behold  the 
BOuU  of  the  poor  creatures  who  were 
wrecked  rise  upon  the  summits  of  the 
billows,  and  then  in  ghostly  grief,  paie  and 
fugitive,  melt  away  like  froth.  If  one  of 
these  sad  spirits  happens  to  encounter  the 
soul  of  some  well-beloved  friend,  the  sir 
is  filled  with  cries  of  despair  at  the  first 
glance  of  recognition.  Sometimes  the 
fishermen,  sitting  in  their  huts  at  night, 
bear  a  Kirange  and  mysterious  melange  of 
sounds  over  the  hay,  now  low  and  sweet, 
novr  loud  and  turbolent,  now  trembling, 
gtoaning,  and  whistling  with  the  rising  of 
the  surge.    Tbesn    mixed   eUmours    of| 


cries  and  voices  indicate  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  poor  ghosts,  at  which  it  appears 
they  hold  a  sort  of  marine  convtrtaziant, 
and  diligently  relate  their  histories  to 
each  other. 

At  the  sen-side  village  of  St.  Oitdaa,  the 
fishermen  who  lead  evil  lives  are  often 
dtstarbed  at  midnight  by  three  knocks  at 
their  door  from  an  invisible  hand.  They 
immediately  get  up,  and  impelled  by  some 
auperoatunit  power,  which  they  cannot 
resist,  and  dare  not  question,  go  down  ttf 
the  beach,  where  they  find  long  blacit 
boats,  apparently  empty,  yet  sunk  so 
deeply  in  the  water  as  to  be  nenrly  level  . 
with  it.  The  moment  they  enter,  a  large 
white  snil  streams  out  from  the  top  of  the 
mast,  and  the  barque  is  csrried  out  to  sea 
with  irresistible  rapidity,  never  to  be  seen 
by  mortal  eyes  again.  The  belief  is  that 
these  boats  are  freighted  with  condemned 
souls,  and  that  the  flshermen  are  doomed 
to  pilot  them  over  the  waste  of  waters 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  is  of  Celtic  origiu,  and 
is  related  by  Procopius. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  sn^rstt- 
tions  of  a  people  not  yet  embraced  in  the 
girdle  of  modern  civilisation,  who  have 
derived  none  of  their  notions  from  bo<^s, 
and  who  realise  in  their  living  faith  all 
those  characteristics  of  Romance  which 
we  are  too  apt  to  believe,  in  our  sober 
England,  have  long  since  passed  oot  of 
the  world.  To  the  Breton,  the  elements 
of  thst  Romance  are  part  and  parcel  of  hit 
daily  existence  j  he  breathes  the  vary 
atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are 
not  revived,  but  continued  in  him ;  and 
acts  to  the  life  the  whole  round  of  their 
enchantments,  without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  conscious  of  the  performance. 
How4ong  the  people  are  destined  to  pre- 
serve these  peculiar  attributes  is  a  problem 
rapidly  hsstening  townrds  solution.  Two 
great  railroads  from  Paris,  the  one  stretch- 
ing to  Kouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy, 
and  the  other  to  Orleans,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loirs — have  just  been  thrown  open. 
The  railroad  is  the  giant  an nihitator  of  old 
customs  and  provmcial  manners.  The 
moment  its  fiery  chariot  tonches  the 
boundary  line  of  Brituny,  we  may  take 
our  last  look  upon  the  Armorica  of  the 
ancients. 
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Tram  the  East ;  but  in  1779  be  removed  to 
Meidorf,  in  (i  iiteiD,  once  a  principal  towa 
in  the  Republic  of  Ditbmnrsch,  where  i^ 
the  real  of  his  life  he  remained  aa  Landitltrti. 
btr,  or  collector  of  the  revenues.  He  bm  • 
man  of  extraordinary  energy,  accurate  in 
obstTvaticin,  aod  thoroughly  practical  in  cW 
racter;  but  bis  own  early  educalion  had  been 
id  Letters  of  NIebuhr'  neglected,  and  he  could  contribute  liille  u 
the  veirt  anioUDt  of  knowledge  which  hit  pi 
began  from  his  childhood  to  collect.  H« 
taught  him,  however,  to  cpeak  French  ind 
English,  and  gave  him  valuable  inatructioiis 
in  geography,  his  own  favourite  science. 
Above  all,  be  impreBsed  him  with  no  early  ia- 
terest  in  contemporaiy  history,  and  wiihi 
ippointment  which  he  hoped  ' 


Abt.  Ill, — Jfachgtltannt  Sthrifien  B.  G. 
Niebobe'b  uiekf-pkiloligiackm  In/ialts. 
(Posthamons  Workiof  E.G.  NiEBDHK,other 
than  Philolt^ical).      Hamburg:    Perthes. 

1S42. 

We  believe  that  no  modem  biographical  pub- 
lication has  excited  so  deep  and  general 
interest  as  the  'Life 

(LebenanacAricfilen),  which  appeared  about 
five  years  ago.  The  judgment  displayed  in 
the  compilfllion  of  the  work  ia  worthy  or  iht; 
rich  materials  on  which  it  is  exSrcised.  The 
curiosity  of  the  studious  and  learned  lo  Itnow 
the  circumstances  that  attended  the  develop- 
ment of  bis  marvellous  historical  cnpacity  is 
fully  gratified,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 

letters  or  memoirs  which  so  fully  illuslrele:  procure  for  him  as  i  writer  i 
the  political  events  of  the  time.  But  the  I  the  East  India  Com  puny,  he  provided  bin 
hook  has  a  higher  value  still,  as  a  picture  of  with  a  constant  supply  of  English  ne»s}a- 
Niebuhr  in  his  individual  character,  and  in  pers.  The  future  historian  received  do  dir«d 
his  social  and  domesiic  relations.  His  letters  philological  tuition,  except  during  part  of  bis 
are  tender  and  communicative,  from  the  j  thirteenth  year,  under  Jagcr,  who  waa  mas- 
warmth  of  his  nature  :  and  on  serious  sub-  j  ter  of  the  school  at  Meidorf.  Yet,  when  be 
jects,  although  the  best  of  them  are  addressed  left  liis  father's  house  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
to  a  woman.  His  first  wife,  and  her  sister ,  for  the  university  of  Kiel,  he  was  already  s 
Dor^  Hensler,  who  was  his  chief  correspond- 1  widely-read  scholar,  and  an  original  apecDlatot 
ent,  tvere  fortunately  for  him  not  among  the .  in  history  and  politics.  His  delic^e  bealdi 
multitude  of  well-meaning  women,  who  cul-lhad  made  him  sedentary,  and  his  hoybood 
tivate  a  frivolous  indifference  to  every  pur- 1  had  been  spent  among  books.  Through  life 
Mit  which  can  interest  a  reasonable  man  be-  the  strength  of  his  memory  enabled  him  to 
yond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  oivn  domestic  retain  whatever  he  read,  and  il  waa  probably 


Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  Nie- 
buhr's  personal  history  will  find  in  the  volume 
before  us  aa  interesting  siii.pKraent  to  the 
Lebensnaehric/iten  ;  but  its  character  is  not  di- 
rectly biographical.  More  than  half  of  it  con- 
sists of  letters  descriptive  of  Holland,  which 
he  wrote  to  his  family  in  Holstein,  during  his 
residence  on  a  financial  mission  to  Amster- 
dam, in  1808  and  1809.  The  remainder  cf 
the  collection  contains  political  essays,  writ- 
ten at  difierent  periods  of  his  iifu  from  IE>06 
to  J830.  The  account  of  Holland  probably 
retains  a  great  part  of  its  origmal  value :  the 
shorter  essays  belong  more  exclusively  to 
their  own  time,  and  though  still  instructive, 
partake  of  the  obsoleteness  of  fulfilled  or  un- 
fulfilled prophecies.  But  whatever  Niebuhr 
wrote  was  so  thoroughly  ch a roct eristic  of 
himself,  that  every  part  of  the  publication 
tends  almost  equally  to  illustrate  his  life  and 
opinions,  and  requires  some  knowIed^<!  of 
his  history  before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
A  slight  biographical  sketch  will,  therefore, 
not  be  foreign  lo  our  present  purposv'. 

Barthold  George  Niebuhr  was  born  at  Co- 
penhagen, on  the  27lh  of  August,  1776.  His 
father,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  (he  celebrated  travel- 


fortunate  that  his  unguided  faste  led  him  lo 
study  original  aiithora  only,  where  teachan 
would  have  led  him  to  dissipate  bis  atten- 
tion among  the  labours  of  commentalon. 
But  he  always  regretted  bis  bookish  educa- 
tion. Ithadmadehim,aahekiiew,iBchildbood 
aliklug,  too  old  for  his  age.  ll  had  cut  one 
pssentinl  portion  out  of  his  life,  find  it  wis 
probably  the  cause  of  a  certain  stiffness  and 
intolerance  which  seems  to  us  not  unfie- 
quently  to  accompany  his  judgment  of  men 
and  tilings. 

He  occupied  two  years  at  Kiel  in  Kvere 
study,  and  in  1790  became  private  eecivtary 
to  Schimmelmann,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
at  Copenhagen ;  soon  afterward  he  acci'pted 
an  appointment  in  the  Koyal  Library,  and 
after  pursuing  his  studies  there  for  tome  time, 
determined  to  complete  his  education  in  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  there  in  the  aummer  of 
179S.  His  professed  object  was  to  become 
acquainted  with  practical  life  on  the  only  ex- 
isting field  of  free  political  action;  but  his 
early  habits  prevailed.  He  soon  left  England 
for  Edinbtirgb,  and  pertinaciously  preferred 
books  and  lectures,  which  be  might  have 
found  on  the  Continent,  to  the  opportunities 
hicb  offered  tbemselves  of  observing  actual 


ler,  had  resided  in  that  capital  since  his  return '  life.    In  1799  he  retuined  to  HolMeiii,  and  in 
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a  few  idohIIm  aftenranb  settled  for  a  second 
time  at  Copenhagen,  witfa  the  office  of  assea- 
sor  in  the  commercial  department  of  Eait  In- 
dia afiaira,  and  secretary  to  the  commisiion 
for  the  sflaira  of  Barbaiy.  At  the  same  time 
he  married  Amalie  Bebrens,  to  whom  he  bad 
been  betrothed  before  his  visit  to  England. 
She  was  the  sister  of  DorS  Heoaler,  with 
iwhom  Niebuhr  bad  formed  a  friendship  at 
Kiel,  in  the  House  of  Professor  Hensler,  the 
rather  of  her  deceased  husband.  There  was 
never  a  more  fortunate  uuioa.  His  wife  inte- 
rested herself  in  all  Niebubr's  schemes,  in  his 
studies,  atid  his  histoncal  speculations,  and 
fully  shared  Id  the  public  iinxietiea  which 
faencefonh,  for  many  yean,  engrossed  a  great 
portion  of  his  thoughts. 

His  deep  hatred  of  France  must  have  in- 
creased the  anxiety  and  regret  which  accom- 
panied hia  firal  actual  experience  of  the  evils ; 
of  the  European  war,  when  Denmark,  by  : 
joining  the  coalition  of  the  North,  incurred ' 
thu  hostility  of  England.  In  March,  1801,  | 
the  approMch  of  the  English  fleet  was  known  ; 
at  Copenhagen,  and  Niebuhr  shared  in  Ibe  I 
hopes  of  the  Danes,  that  their  desperate  cour- 1 
age  might  succeed.  His  letters  at  the  time  \ 
are  singularly  interesting  to  an  Englishman.  | 
Oa  the  24lh  of  March,  he  anlicipatea  from . 
the  presence  of  Nelson,  a  furious  attack  on 
the  port.  Four  days  afterwards  he  relies  in 
Boma  degree  on  the  impracticability  of  the 
channels,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  bat- 
teries. On  the  third  of  April,  be  relate*  how 
the  English  bad  surveyed  the  navigation,  found 
new  channels,  marked  them  out  with  buoys,  j 
turned  the  defences,  and  fought  (he  battle,  i 
which  was  as  honourable  to  the  courage  of  the  | 
defeated  party,  as  to  the  skill  and  daring  of  i 
Nelson. 

When  this  temporary  disturbance  had  passed! 
away,  Niebuhr  resumed  his  course  of  oflicial 
and  inletleclual  activity.  In  I80U  be  wa.i 
employed  on  a  financial  mission  in  different 
pans  of  Germany  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  board  for  the 
affikirs  of  Barbary,  and  director  of  the  govern- 
ment bank.  During  the  same  period,  although 
his  days  were  occupied  with  business,  and  o 
great  part  of  hia  evenings  iti  reading  aloud  to 
bis  wife,  he  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
-  ledge  of  Arabic,  continued  his  invest igal ions 
of  Roman  antiquity,  and  wrote  or  com- 
menced essays  on  various  subjects,  one  of 
which  contained  the  principle  of  his  great 
discovery  of  the  tenure  of  the  public  lands 
ol  Rome,  and  of  lh«  purpose  of  the  different 
agrarian  laws.  Hia  first  publication  was  a 
notice  of  the  Life  of  William  Leyel,  a  goT- 
eraor  during  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
Danish  possessions  Id  India.    The  volume  of 


Posthumous  Works  eontaiu  a  truulation  of 
the  Danish  original,  which  appeared  in  a  pe- 
riodical, called  *  Det  Skandinavidte  Litlera- 
tursel-skEbs  Skrifter,'  in  1805.  His  next  work 
was  a  German  translation  of  the  first  Phiti}^ 
pic  of  Demosthenes,  written  after  the  defeat 
of  Austria  aud  Russia  at  Austerlitz,  with  t 
feeling  of  the  immtoent  danger  impending 
over  Europe  from  the  Philip  of  modern 
times.  Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Revolution  of  July  renewed  the  fear  of 
French  aggression  in  Germany,  the  translation 
was  remembered  by  his  friends,  and  reprinted. 
Personal  discontent  with  Schimmelniann,  and 
a  growing  desire  to  identify  himself  with  the 
national  slruggln  of  Germany  against  Napo- 
leon, induced  him  to  accept  an  offer  of  the 
post  of  joint  bank  director  at  Berlin,  under 
ijtein,  who  was  at  that  time  finance  mioiMerj 
and  be  arrived  at  Berlin  in  October,  1806,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  imrno* 
diately  afterwards  all  official  persons  wen 
obligml  to  leave  the  capital  to  eocape  itae 
French,  and  Niebuhr  accompanied  Stein  to 
Konigsber^r,  Dantzic,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  at  Barlenslein,  where  he  was  en> 
gaged  in  the  financial  and  commissariat  de- 
partment. The  battle  of  Friedland,  in  May, 
1807,  drove  the  court  over  the  Russian  bor- 
der, and  Niebuhr  was  induced  by  the  earneot 
entreaty  of  Hardenberg  to  accompany  them 
to  Riga.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  July,  occa- 
sioned the  dismissal  of  the  prime  minister, 
and  Niebuhr  became  a  ntember  of  a  coromia- 
sion  for  conducting  the  administration  till  the 
'  return  of  Stein  to  the  head  of  afiairs. 
!  Jn  the  universal  depression  of  the  time,  it 
was  evident  that  the  moat  pressing  business 
was  to  find  money  for  the  subsidy,  which  the 
French  demanded  as  the  condition  of  evacu- 
ating the  remaining  dominitms  of  Prussia,  and 
;  Stein  selected  Niebuhr  for  a  mission  to  Hol- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan. 
In  November  he  leA  Memel,  with  hia  wife, 
for  tierlin  and  Hamburg ;  and  afler  a  short 
visit  to  hia  relations  in  Holstein,  arrived  id 
Amsterdam  in  March,  1808.  With  his  cha- 
racteristic love  of  knowledge,  he  bad  found 
the  means,  in  Riga  and  Memel,  of  learning 
the  Russian  and  old  Slavonic  languages ;  end 
about  this  time,  bis  father  proudly  tells  a 
friend,  that  Barthold  now  knew  twenty  lan- 
guages. His  residence  in  Hollaod  gave  him 
abundant  leiaure,  but  he  had  few  books,  and 
no  literary  society;  he  intereated  himself, 
however,  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  results  are  contained 
in  the  Circular  Letters  to  his  father  and  Iricndi, 
which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  published. 
The  wretched  condition  of  Prussia,  end  the 
unoertaiiily  whether  Napolecu  might  even 
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permit  iti  cmtinuFd  eziatence,  nnde  it  diffi- 1  liihed  hi*  repntition  ainong  leunvd  men,  a* 
cult  to  trannct  the  comminion  with  which  i  the  moat  original  and  succeiBful  of  mtl  inqav- 
he  was  cnlruated.  'J'he  capilalisii  ihowed  ^ra  iato Roman  antiquity.  H«  probably  nera 
no  diapoaition  to  lend  money,  and  the  finan- :  felt  bo  thoroughly  ealiafiFd  as  during  tbis  pe- 
cialdifficultiesorhiaown  kingdom  indispo«ed|nod  or  untroubled  industry;  but  a  tiat^  of 
King  Louis  to  sanction  or  encourage  the  wilh- ;  more  intoxicating  interest  approached,  nbca 
drawal  of  a  large  lum  of  money  from  the  the  world  was  tiroused  by  the  erent  of  the 
country.     A  prospect  of  success  appeared  in  '  Ruwian  campaign. 

tbe  spring  of  1809,  which  seems  to  have  been  |  As  soon  as  the  war  was  resolved  on,  Niebab 
occBsionml  by  the  interference  of  the  French  '•  applied  for  an  appointment  id  the  Becretariat 
government,  with  a  view,  when  Austria  was  |  department ;  but  in  the  event  of  not  obtainic; 
arming  for  a  new  contest,  both  to  procure  .  it  he  had  resolved  to  aerve  aa  a  volualeer  it 
money  for  the  campaign,  and  to  render  the  the  ranks  of  the  Landwehr.  He  bad,  befort 
army  which  occupied  Prussia  disposable  for  i  the  war  commenced,  like  many  olhen,  pne- 
aciive  service.  The  negotiation,  however,  i  lised  the  infantry  exercise  in  secret,  and  b> 
ultimately  failed  ;  and  after  a  three  months'  I  now,  with  the  full  consent  of  hia  tender  mi 
visit  to  his  friends,  Niebubr  rejoined  the  court  noble  wife,  renounced  the  exemption  froo 
at  Koaigstein,  in  August,  lb09.  The  cam- ;  personal  service  to  which  he  waa  entitled  ts 
paign  of  Wagram  SKsin  disappointed  him,  but  a  professor  of  the  university.  In  the  mean- 
tfae  increased  severity  of  the  strugglt>,  and  the  j  time  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  (be  '  Proc- 
evidentadvanceof  national  spirit  in  Germany,  Isian  CorreipoDdent,'  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
gave  him  better  hopes  for  future  times,  than  ladvancemeot  of  the  national  entbusiasm.  A 
be  had  entertained  after  the  defeats  of  Auiter- 1  portion  of  hia  addresses  to  his  country  men 
litz  and  Jena.  Henceforth  he  became  more  <  through  this  medium,  wilt  be  fouod  ia  the 
cheerful  in  his  views  of  public  events,  though  '  Posthumous  Works.'  In  April,  1813,  be 
u  yet  there  appeared  no  probability  that  the  [  was  aiimmoned  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
existing  generation  would  witneM  the  libera-  '  allies  at  Dresden,  to  arrange  with  General 
lion  of  Prussia.  He  now  became  a  privy- ;  Stewart,  naw  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  itie 
councillor,  and  entered  on  a  wide  sphere  of  terniB  of  the  Gngliah  subsidy.  In  the  autnnin 
official  duties,  involving  the  management  of  he  went  to  meet  the  English  commissiooenst 
the  national  debt,  of  the  paper  currency,  the  Amsterdam,  and  remained  there  till  ibe  end 
financial  part  of  the  alienation  of  the  demesnes,  of  the  war.  His  enthusiastic  devotion  to  ibe 
the  salt  monopoly,  and  a  superintendence  cause  of  freedom,  his  pride  and  confidence  is 
over  the  provincial  debts,  and  over  private  the  army,  and  his  just  hatred  of  the  forei^ 
banks.  The  reputation  which  had  procured  tyrant,  made  him  from  the  first  sanguine  of 
liim  the  original  invitation  to  leave  Copenha-  success,  even  during  the  armistice,  when  Me^ 
gen,  was  justilied  by  his  financial  success; ,  ternicb  was  promising  assistance  to  both  par* 
but  he  cnnaidered  that  he  was  secretly  thwart-  ties,  with  an  accumulation  of  promises  per- 
ed  by  Hardenberg,  who  retained  the  king's  j  haps  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  dip- 
confidence,  though  not  in  office;  and  when  :  lomatic  falsehood.  The  result  nf  the  peace 
ister   returned  to   power,  in   1810, 1  disappointed   him.     He  had  hoped  that  Ge 


IViebuhr  with  some  difficulty  obtained  pei 
sion  to  resign  his  employments;  and  wilh 
the  rank  of  royal  historiographer,  joined  the 
University  of  Berlin,  which  opened  under  the 
first  scholai^s  of  Germany,  at  Michaelmas  in 
the  same  year. 

To  himself  and  to  the  world  thia  change 
was  the  most  fortunate  event  of  his  life.  In 
the  full  vigour  of  life,  enjoying  perfect  lei- 
sure, unmixed  domestic  happiness,  and  the 
society  of  such  men  as  Heindorf|  Schleier- 
nacber,  and  Savigny,  he  now  commenced 
the  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  which  form- 
ed the  basis  of  bis  great  work.  They  were 
received  by  all  competent  judges  with  appro* 


many  might  be  restored  to  its  old  frontier  ob 
the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  be  deeply  resented 
the  opposition  of  England  to  the  claims  of 
Prussia  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  regret  that  Hanover 
and  not  Prussia  received  the  district  of  Ha- 
deln  to  the  south  of  the  Elbe,  which  wai  the 
country  of  the  long  line  if  Frisian  yeomen, 
from  whom  he  was  himself  descendM}.  We 
can  less  sympathize  with  his  indignation  at 
(he  ftilure  of  the  Prussian  claim  to  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  which  he  supported  in  a  pamphlet 
which  attracted  great  attention.  In  the  hope 
that  a  new  war  would  give  increased  inBu- 
enctt  to  Prunia,  he  heai^  not  without  satis- 


bation  and  gratitude;  and  the  first  edition  of[fection,  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  c<»i- 
fais  history,  which  appeared  in  the  couree  of!  gress  by  the  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba, 
two  yean,  though  the  abstruse  disquisitions  of  i  In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  had  given  the 
which  it  mainly  consisted,  prevented  it  from  i  crown  prince,  now  King  of  Prussia,  lessons 
cd)t*ining  general  popularity,  at  once  otlalH '  ia  finance  and  politica.     He  nwBtiona,  in  one 
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if  bis  letteri,  tbst  he  bu,  not  without  difficol- 
y,  impreated  the  young  prince  with  due  re- 
pect  for  the  sound  and  manly  character  of 
be  much  abused  Frederick  William,  the 
ather  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

Ttie  triumph  of  the  allies  and  the  final 
■vertbrow  of  Napoleon  would  have  given 
lim  abundant  cause  for  njoiriog;  but  in 
Vpril  his  father  died,  at  the  uge  or  eighty- 
wo,  and  ou  the  20th  of  June  his  wife  expired 
n  his  arms.  From  this  loss  be  never  fully 
'ecovered.  For  many  yean  he  could  not 
>ear  to  recommence  his  history,  without  the 
rompanion  1o  whom  he  hnd  from  his  youth 
)een  accustomed  to  ihinL  aloui) ;  yet  it  was 
or  her  sake  that  he  afterwards  resumed  his 
;reat  work,  because  she  for  his  *ake  bad 


St.  Aogelo  for  an  tvylnm  for  his  family  dur- 
ing the  apprehended  siege.  The  governor 
declared  that  it  would  be  impoMible  to  reaist, 
although  he  admitted  thai  aastslance  might 
be  expected  in  a  few  days.  "  You  have 
plenty  of  gum  on  your  walls,"  said  Niebuhr. 
"  True,"  shru^ed  the  Soman  general,  "  but 
who  will  fire  them  V  The  danger,  such  as  it 
was,  soon  passed  over.  When  the  Austrian 
army,  dr^ging  with  it  the  perjured  and 
frightened  king,  was  checked  on  Ibe  frontier 
by  want  of  money,  Niebuhr  used  the  credit 
of  his  government  and  of  his  own  name  to 
supply  them,  a  service  acknowledged  by  the 
transmission  from  the  Emperor  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  He  had  al- 
!ady  conciliated    the  warm  regard    of  the 


r  deathbed  ur^ed  him  to  complete  it.  But '  Pope,  and  of  bis  minister,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
le  could  not  live  alone  ;  and  the  prospect  of,  and  he  &cililated  the  conclusion  of  ar- 
lolitude  became  unbearably  oppressive  to '  rangements  wiih  ihe  Papal  Court,  by  conced- 
lim,  when  be  had  accepted  from  Harden-  ing  the  honour  of  the  settlement  of  the  terma 
>erg  the  appoinlment  of  minister  at  Rome  to  Hardenberg,  who  visited  Some  at  the  lime, 
jvilb  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  terms  for;  He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  independence 
be  government  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  and  security  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though 
be  Prussian  dominions.  He  had  persuaded  bis  residence  in  the  country  had  imbued  him 
Dor^  Hensler,  bis  wife's  sister,  to  accompany  |  with  proround  disgust  for  the  mummeries  of- 
lim  ;  but  in  (he  summer  of  1816  he  married '  modern  Italian  paganism,  to  which  hu  seri- 
;be  niece  of  her  husband,  Gretchtn  Hensler, 'ouily  preferred  the  more  serious  and  manly 
whom  Madame  Hensler  had  educated,  and  religion  under  which  the  old  Republic  had 
who  had  now  accompanied  her  to  Berlin,  conquered  and  civilized  the  world.  But  be 
She  kindly  ahared  in  Niebuhr's  regrets  for 'thought  central  despotism  in  all  esses  bad, 
^malie,  and  by  degrees  won  him  over  to  a  and  he  felt  that  the  church  was  entitled  to 
ralmer  and  more  cheerful  view  of  the  future. '  be  treated  with  good  faith. 
[n  the  previous  winter  be  had  occupied  him-  In  the  spring  or  1F23  he  returned  to  Ger* 
elf  in  continuing  his  instructions  to  the  many,  having,  at  the  wit-h  of  bis  government, 
:rown  prince,  and  in  writing  several  pam-  withdrawn  an  application  for  his  recall,  on 
ihlets,  and  shortly  before  his  marriage  he  |  condition  of  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for 
lublisbed  the  life  of  his  father,  the  best  ex-  a  year.  He  bad  himself  no  inclination  to 
imple  we  are  acquainted  with  of  a  concise  i  leave  Rome,  for  the  climate,  which  at  first 
ind  characteristic  biography.  1  had  increased  his  hypochondriac  depression. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  set  out  with  his  became  agreeable  to  him  on  further  experi- 
vife  for  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  Octo-  ence ;  and  be  felt  that  an  absence  of  seven 
)er.  On  Wu  way  he  found,  with  satisfactii  n,  I  years  had  thrown  him  out  or  the  current  of 
he  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  j  political  interests.  But  his  wife  disliked 
earned  men  in  the  sooth  of  Germany,  and !  Italy,  end  found  the  effects  of  the  climate 
it  Verona  he  discovered  the  fragments  of  injurious  to  her  henlth  ;  and  he  hnd  now  four 
Saius,  which  were  afterwards  published  atjchildren,  whom  he  was  anxious  In  brinfr  up 
lerlin.     The   chancellor,    Hardenberg,  had  with  the  language  and  associations  of  Germa- 


)romised  to  send  bis  instructions  immediately, 
)ut  it  was  four  years  before  he  received 
hem,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  had  little  busi- 
less  to  transact.  When  the  instructions  ar- 
ived  in  1820,  be  was  occupied  by  the  anx- 
ety  for  himself  and  his  family,  occasioned  by 
he  outbreak  of  the  contemptitile  Neapolitan 
evolution.  We  have  heard  curious  anec- 
lotea  of  the  abject  cowardice  of  the  Roman 
.uthorities,  which  might  well  justify  him  in 
pprehending  danger  from  the  no  less  cow- 
.rdly  patriots.  If  we  remember  rightly,  Nic- 
lubr  applied  to  th«  governor  of  the  distle  of , 


ny.  The  eldest  of  them,  his  son  Marcus, 
was  bom  in  the  year  18)7,  and  had,  from 
his  cradle,  occupied  a  great  share  of  Niehuhr'i 
thoughts  and  affections.  Nothing  else  could 
have  so  effectually  cured  the  melancholy 
which  still  oppressed  him  from  the  loss  of 
Amalie.  He  had  always  loved  children,  and 
he  became  devoted  to  bis  own.  Before  hii 
son  could  think  or  speak,  he  pleased  himfelf 
with  plans  for  teachinfr  him,  and  with  reso- 
lutions such  as  many  fathers  have  formed  and 
failed  in. keeping,  for  avoiding  all  the  defects 
which  bad  accompanied  the  formatian  of  hit 
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own  cbtfMter.  Wbtn  the  ^ild  wyaU  ua-  I 
demand  him,  be  began  to  tell  bim  rtotiea  of  | 
the  ancient  godi  and  beroet,  and  was  e<]uaiiy 
dfligbted  witb  tbe  appreciaiion  or  inditfer- 
ence  wbich  might,  in  either  case,  be  referred 
to  aorne  promising  quality.  Hii  anecdoles 
of  tbe  infiinCile  excellence!  of  Marcus,  and 
Amalie,  and  Cornelia,  conatantly  commuDi- 
eated  to  Dore  Henaler,  are  among  tbe  moat 
agreifaUe  portions  of  hiacorrespoodence.  Mai^ 
eui  Niebubr  has  contributed  to  bii  father's 
memory  the  present  collection  of  bis  poethu- 
mous  worlcE. 

M.  Bunaen,  his  worthy  successor  at  Rome, 
Dovr  to  well  Icnown  and  highly  esteemed  in 
Rnglaod,  has  contributed  to  the  Ltbetu- 
nachricAltn  a  very  interesting  account  of 
'  Niebuhr,  as  a  diplomatist  at  Rome.'  His  in- 
come did  not  allow  bim,  or  bis  incliDation 
I^d  him,  to  give  great  entertainments,  or 
compete  in  splendour  witb  same  olhere  of 
tbe  diplomatic  body ;  but  be  made  it  a  rule  lo 
expend  Ibe  whole  of  his  official  revenue,  and 
his  bouse,  his  purse,  and  bis  advice,  were  at 
the  service  of  his  countrymen,  if  deserving. 
Tbe  artists  received  a  peculiar  share  of  his 
attention  and  friendship.  He  anticipated  tbe 
world  in  appreciating  Cornelius,  and  the  more 
earnest  and  ri'li^ious  race  of  painlFta,  who 
were  then  preparing  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  German  act.  He  fouod  in  them,  how- 
ever, a  want  of  general  knowledge,  and  a 
one-sided n ess,  which,  we  believe,  to  be  one  of 
the  many  reasons  which  account  for  the  in- 
feriority of  modern  painters  ;  and  it  was  only  I 
witb  eucfa  men  as  Bunaen,  or  Brsndia,  that  he 
could  enter  upon  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
which  bis  knowledge  embraced.  The  warm- 
est friendship  of  his  latter  years  he  formed  j 
with  Count  He  Serre,  at  thai  lime  French  am- 
bassador at  Naples,  and  it  was  partly  with  ■ 
view  lo  facility  of  intercourse  with  him,  when  { 
he  should  return  to  France,  that  Niebuhr  de- 
termined, in  the  autumn  of  1823,  to  fix  bis 
residence  at  Bonn.  In  the  following  year  be 
lost  his  friend,  with  whom  he  had  for  the  last 
time  parted  at  Naples. 

About  this  lime  an  attack  on  bis  'History' 
was  fortunately  published  by  Steinacker, 
which  led  him,  in  preparing  to  answer  it,  to 
a  discovery  of  the  character  of  the  third  great 
change  in  the  Koman  constitution.  He  im- 
mediately determined  to  resume  and  remodel 
his  work,  and  thought  it  a  good  omen  that  his 
resolution  was  formed  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  betrothal  to  Amalie.  In  the  long  Interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  thediscontinnanceof 
the  work,  his  views  had  been  gradually  ripen- 
ing and  expanding,  and  he  had  acquired  much 
valuable  knowledge  of  Italian  topography 
and  antiquities,  and  of  the  mimicipsU  conali- 


ttlions  of  the  middle  agea,  wtdch  were  iot- 
mediately  derived  from  those  of  tbe  Roman 
provincial  towns.  The  king  allowt^  him  to 
resign  bis  post  as  ambassador,  with  st  pensim 
equal  lo  his  salary,  and  in  1824  and  18-25  he 
was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  at  Berlin, 
to  share  in  the  financial  deliberations  of  the 
Council  of  Slate.  He  refused,  however, 
every  oSer  of  a  civil  appointmeat,  and  trade 
a  proixwal,  which  the  ministry  accepted,  toat- 
tach  himselfas  an  independent  member  lolbe 
University  of  Bonn.  His  new  duties,  and  tbe 
continuation  of  his  'History,'  o(M:upied  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  lectured  oo  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  on  univer^l  and  modem 
history,  and  on  other  subjects  of  the  nme 
class.  In  August,  ]b26,  on  the  ere  of  bis 
fiftieth  birthday,  he  completed  tbe  second 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Hiattay-' 

He  afterwards  still  further  altered  the  finl 
volume  in  a  third  edition,  and  remodelled  the 
second  volume,  not  withstanding  ui  iocoo- 
siderate  undertaking  to  superintend  an  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  In  February, 
1629,  B  part  of  his  house  was  burnt,  and  a 
portion  of  tbe  manuscript  of  his  history  un- 
fortunately destroyed.  He  immediately  began 
to  exert  himself  to  repair  the  loss,  and  the 
second  volume  was  published  in  July,  1^930. 
Tbe  preface  expresses  the  sorrow  aod  ntaim 
with  which  the  French  revolution,  which  took 

S'ace  in  that  month,  had  overwhelmed  bim. 
enceforth'he  lived  in  a  constant  stale  ti 
anxiety  for  tbe  results  of  the  new  relation  in 
which  France  seemed  to  stand  to  £urope. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  lb30,  be  caught  a 
cold  in  returning  on  a  cold  night  from  tbe 
public  news  room,  where  he  had  been  read- 
ing the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  lti31,  lie  died.  His 
wife  attended  him  night  and  day  till  abe  also 
sickened.  Nine  days  after  her  husband  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  ^rave.  The  volume  before  us  coDlains 
an  engraving  of  a  bas-relief  by  Raucb,  which 
has  been  p'aced  over  their  tomb  by  the  pious 
affection  of  Niebuhr's  pupil  and  steady  frieod, 
the  crown  prince,  now  tbe  King  of  Prussia. 

Niebuhr  s  character  was  one  of  sUicI  and 
inflexible  honesty  and  of  earnestness,  not  loo 
great,  but  too  minute.  He  seems  to  have  al- 
ways desponded  of  success,  in  some  degree 
because,  circumstances  compelling  bim 
through  life  to  act  under  the  control  of  other*, 
his  convictions  were  too  strong  to  allow  him 
to  be  satisfied  when  they  were  overruled. 
He  had  great  influence  witb  Stein,  and  pei^ 
feet  confidence  in  his  intentions  j  but  tbe  mo- 
ment that  he  was  removed  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  be 
distrusted  bis  judgment,  and  attributed  Ibe 
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mUfbrtuii«t  ia  which  be  wts  involvni  to  the 
defects  of  bis  character.     Hn  was  irritable, 
queruloui,  aad    hypochoodriac ;    dUtruBlful, 
like  most  experienced  iiieii,  of  (he  affection 
of  his  friends,  but  not  like  (hem  content  to 
let  go  what  caooot  be  retained.     It  is  poaet* 
ble  that  he  ma^  have  possessed  undeveloped 
powers    foe     governing   men.      He  always 
thought  that  he  had  the  natural  qualifications 
of  a.  militarycommander.     We  are  quite  cer- 
taia   that  he  had  not  those  of  a  subordinate 
odicer  j  but  it  is  probable  he  may  have  had 
some    ground    f.ir    his   opinion,    besides  the 
geographical  cotip  d'ail,  and  the  familiarity 
with  military  history,  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed.     Un  the   other  hand  we  can  see 
proofs    that   he  was    habitually  unpunctual, 
the    fault  generally  of  calmer-minded  men; 
and  we  suspect  that  he  would  always  have  an- 
ticipated defeat  like  NiciasorPaullus  j^mllius. 
In  all  his  letters  there  is  scarcely  an  at- 
tempt at  wit  or  playfulness;  but  a  man  of 
ability,  whose  temperament  leads  bim  to  ex- 
press the  contempt  which  he  must  often  feel, 
cannot  help  being  sometimes  humorous.  "It 
\«  unjust  to  the  Romans,"  he  said,   "  to  say 
that  no  true  word   ever  comes  out  of  Iheir 
mouths.     In  every  visit,  they  utter  at  least 
one  truth  in  th^ir  form  uf  taking  leave,  '  Now 
I  will  relieve  you  of  the  anuoyance.'  (Adesso 
1e  leverd  I'incominodo)." — Lebeniiuichrich' 
Un,\<A.  iii.,  p.  313.     "How  I  enjoyed,"  be 
writes  in  one  of  the  circular  letters  from  Am- 
aterdiim.  "  the  contempt  of  a  fine  lady   for 
my  stupidity  and   ignorance"  (in  not  being 
able  to  play  at  bouillolle)  :  "  I  enjoyed  it  so 
much  that  it  made  the  eveninz  quite  endura- 
ble.    I  enjoyed   too   the  really  unutterable 
miserableness  of  s  youngFarisian  gentleman, 
who  pleased  the  lady  as  much  as  I  was  des- 
'  pised  by  her;  I  blessed  the  conscription  which 
drives  such  rabble  by  thousands  on  balls  and 
bayonets.      To  such   people,  a  prince  says 
quite  justifiably  (not  cruelly,  like  the  address 
(o  the  honourable  guards:     Do  you  want 
live  for  ever,  you  hounds  1)  but,  why  do  y( 
want  to  live,  you  hounds,  when  death  is  the 
only    reputable  moment  of   your  lives."— 
JJ'achgeloiStne  ScAri/ien,  p.  38.     We  have 
heard  an  expression  applied  by  him  to  CaO' 
ning,  in  conversation  with  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish scholar,  which  showed  a  familiarity  with 
the  most  forcible  parts  of  our  langusge  that 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  quote,  even  if 
we  had  his  friend's  authority  for  doing  so. 
With  such  exceptions  as  these  he  seems  to 
have  been  constitutionally  grave  and  serious. 
His  taJents  and  attainments  were,  as  we 
have  called  them,  wonderful.     He  became 
one  of  thv  greatest  scholars  in  Europe  while 
he  was  engaged  lo  tha  detail*  of  fiaoDM  and 
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banking.    Hit  koowladfe  of  pk«t  hiitaiT  u* 

eluded  all  nations ;  his  acquaintanca  witbJb* 
afiairs  of  foreign  slates  embraced  the  mioutes 
details.  He  discusses  the  Freiwh.  Inr  of 
election,  the  calculations  of  u  ffngjish 
budget,  the  Spanish  ftinds,  the  Swiss  coHti^ 
tution,  with  an  accuracy  anJl  bmiliaiity  which 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  a  aativa  ctf 
the  country  under  coiuidcraliMt,  Oa» 
source  of  his  information  contssted  in  acw^ 
papers,  particularly  those  published  ia  I<Ol^ 
don;  but  bis  reading  also  included  Kvi<»w% 
pamphlets,  parliamentary  report^  sovab^ 
travels,  and  all  other  misoeUaneoua  tuadi  of 
literature,  which  are  geasrally  daspiaid  bf 
severe  students.  WbCTever  he  travallod  M 
talked  to  persons  of  every  dasi,  if  ponblCf 
on  the  subjects  with  which  they  wen  noA 
familiar;  and  he  seldom  failed  to  lewa  kbw 
domestic  custom  Or  proviocial  word,  wfaidl 
threw  light  on  bia  biatoncal  apeculaiioas  at 
'  ie«l  hisn 


the  same  time  that  he 


•  roain  ol>> 


ject  of  undemaitdiag  practically  the  wofkiog 
of  everyday  life.  It  wtw  this  hMtwletige  tf 
the  present,  which  enabled  him  to  rttliie  to 
himself  the  condirioo  of  the  ancieot  woiU> 
re  comparison  of  smhoritie*  migtrt  •» 
sist  hia  researches,  but  new  satisfiea  him  i 
more  frequently  it  was  but  a  proceae  of  veri* 
Gcation,  to  justify  his  discovcnes  to  the  worliL 
Knowing  what  a  State  must  be  to  fulfil  Uu 
conditions  of  political  exiateaca,  he  sought 
for  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  could  con- 
template it  as  a  whole,  and  a  aound  historic^ 
instinct  taught  htm  that  what  he  saw  wm 
true  or  &lse.  He  alwaya  said  that  his  dtf 
coveriea  flashed  upon  bim,  and  were  onl/ 
confirmed  by  h\a  iorestigations.  He  saw 
that  things  must  be  ao,  and  {band  that  thejr 
were  so.  And  yet  (he  dullest  stodeut  couU 
not  be  more  conscientiously  laboiious  thas 
Niebuhr.  In  his  whole  life  fie  never  jimmI  t 
second-hand  quotatitm  without  citing  Ne  ■»• 
mediate  autborKy ;  and  be  Di»«f  wilfully  d«» 
glected  the  minutest  delaH  which  miKbt  sup- 
port or  invalidate  bis  theories.  The  ob> 
Bcurity  in  which  some  of  the  proofs  whicn 
his  history  contains  are  involved,  ariaee  from 
the  difficulty  which  an  ordinary  reader  finds 
in  occupying  the  position  from  which  it  it 
necessary  to  contemplate  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  dsfinitiou  of  hk 
political  opinions,  though  in  themse)v«s  thejr 
were  sufficiently  positive  and  decided.  Ho 
was  not  devoted  (o  monarchy,  he  disliketl 
aristocracy,  he  loathed  jacobiniam.  His  viaV 
of  public  affairs  was  above  all  things  hist»> 
ricat.  He  watched  the  practical  working 
and  not  the  letter  of  a  constitution,  and  valueil 
it  as  be  found  (bat  it  led  to  fres  political  •»• 
tioa  in  individvals  tad  wpocijiBiii^innm 
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fan  dwtvedTJ^iti  Sg  UA  ud  law,  nd  peiv 
aKoity  of  tbn  ftinni  or  ioitilutiani.  Uni- 
nmihi  aod-eqnidiiy  he  thought  incompati- 
Ua  with  fteeoom,  except  inlong  b  aimplp, 
■g^icnharal  popotBtion.  In  the  complicated 
'  J  ifttem  of  modcni  Europe,  he  tboaffat 


,  snd  jxactical  aeU-goTerDraeDt, 
wen  Dccnnrj  u  ufeguBidt  against  the 
eTDabing  weight  of  central  deapotinn.  The 
nnreat  appraxiination  to  ideal  perfection  be 
nw  in  the  beat  timea  of  the  Romaa  Republic. 
He  cooiidered  natiopal  feeling  a  belter  bond 
•f  DDMB  thsD  pclitickl  ■^palhr.  and  hia 
iBdifpatioD  ■giinit  C^iing  waa  loanded  on 
hii  attcntpt  to  make  Engkod  the  repreaenta- 
IJTe  <tf  popnlir  opinioa  in  oppoaition  to  the 
a&ntnte  mooarcbs  of  (be  continenL  In  the 
nipticetion  of  bia  principle*  to  eventa,  aa 
tbey  uoae,  the  Tebenmice  of  bia  tempt- rameot 
•erteinljr  {wediapoaed  him  lo  exaggerate  the 
irapottmnce  of  tnoMent  occurreDCMj  and 
twrhapa  be  wanttd  that  practical  tact,  which 
M  i^ipreciated  ao  highly  in  Engliahmen,  at 
the  retult  of  their  uccooaciooa  political  edu* 
cation  in  the  coune  of  the  diichsr^  of  the 
public  dutiea  of  their  reqieciiTv  italiooa.  On 
the  other  hand  be  bad  a  degree  of  boneaty, 
which  an  Engliabman  can  Tery  seldom  poa- 
asaa,  accastoined  and  expected  ai  he  ii  to  take 
bia  opiDtoos  in  bundlei,  from  the  organa  or 
leaden  of  hia  party,  and  anticipating,  ai  he 

rnlly  does,  that  hia  private  inlereala  may 
affected  by  bii  political  form  of  creed. 
Niebnbr  had  not  even  the  temptation  to  be- 
long to  a  party,  and  be  waa  quite  free  from 
wnahneat. 

When  he  wai  appointed  in  1S08  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan  in  Holland,  he  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
tbwtHigfaly  aecjoainted  with  the  ancient  imU- 
tutioM,  and  with  the  aocial  character  of  the 
ceontiy.  Not  only  the  glorioua  biatory  of  the 
United  ftovinCea,  but  the  old  local  laws  and 
cuitoma  of  the  fen-dbtdcta,  strongly  iateresled 
bim,  frcKn  the  illuairation  which  he  expected 
to  find  in  them  of  the  earlier  history  of  bis 
anceatora,  the  Friaiana  of  Hndeln,  ttd  of  the 
Murdy  republicans  of  DithmarKch,  Mnoog 
wboae  deacendantj  he  bad  been  brought  up. 
He  determined  from  the  first  to  write  a  jouroal 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  bis  friends  in  Hoi- 
atein,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate publication.  The  subjects  of  the  letten 
an  rariou* ;  but  a  large  portion  of  them  is 
devoted  to  the  detalla  of  frn^hnabudiy,  and 
geological  apecnlaliona  on  the  origin  of  the 
country,  for  the  information  of  hia  btber,  who 
was  not  only  a  acienlific  observer,  but  a  xeal- 
OBs  fanner,  and  laod^mprover,  and  ii 


of  the  oea-dikca.     The  old  mas  took  the 

warmeat  interest  in  the  account*  which  be 
received,  and  wrote  minute  and  detuled  an- 
swers, which  Niebubr  at  one  lime  propoaed 
10  publish.  He  deacribea  with  pleasure  the 
energy  with  which  bw  father  attended  fo  bis 
ftrm  a  few  years  before,  croasing  ibe  ten-foot 
drains  which  divided  the  fields,  at  tbe  age  of 
seventy,  with  a  leapiog-pole. 

Leaving  Hamburgh  with  bia  wife  in  Feb> 
ruary,  IbOH,  be  travelled  by  tbe  road  of 
Oanabruck  and  Beniheim  into  Holland.  On 
bis  way  he  admired  the  Westpbalian  charac- 
ter, which  Stein  bad  taught  bim  to  re^>eet, 
and  wondered  at  the  rudeoeaa  of  their  calnns, 
and  the  wiidness  of  tbeir  morasoea.  "  1  cto 
easily  believe,"  he  anys,  "  that  tbe  M  Gn- 
mana  lived  in  just  such  housea,  when  the  old 
Bomani  aought  them  out  in  these  boira,  where 
it  is  stilt  far  more  disagreeable  id  tiarr]  than 
in  Poland  or  Russia.  How  tbe  Bomua 
muat  have  despaired,  when  tbey  were  quar- 
tered in  such  a  country."  In  all  tbe  Haoo 
vertan  dominioai,  he  observes,  from  the  aoa- 
interference  of  tbe  government,  each  district 
administered  its  own  affairs  j  and  when  tbe 
time  of  need  came,  pe<^le  who  understood 
their  several  neighbourhoods  came  into  pow* 
er;  and  "effected  infinitely  more  than  with  na 
in  Proaaia,  when  the  Stale*  had  decayed  and 
degeneralt^  and  all  local  knowledge  waa 
confined  to  salaried  officials."  He  arrived  in 
Amsterdam  early  in  March. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  the  most  araiobte  and 
benevolent  of  bia  ^mily,  waa  then  in  tbs 
second  year  of  hia  short  and  unsuccesiful 
reign  over  a  mutilated  territory,  which  ceo- 
tained  not  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
inbabilanta  He  devoted  himself  to  the  ut< 
most  to  restore  tbe  prosperity  of  bia  adopted 
country,  and  resisted  aa  far  as  poanble  tbedis- 
porilion  of  Napoleon  to  moke  use  of  it  ai  ■ 
province  of  France.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  relieve  the  dtstresa  of  the  country  while 
England  blockaded  ita  couts,  and  occupied 
it*  colonies.  The  deficit  of  the  finances  con> 
ilantly  increased,  and  when  in  Ibe  fcdiowing 
year,  Napoleon,  weary  of  tbe  conscientiooa- 
new  of  bis  brother,  annexed  his  kingdom  to 
tbe  empire,  tbe  arbitrary  act  by  which  he 
cancelled  two-lbirda  of  the  national  debt  had 
become  almoat  necessary.  The  king  receiv- 
ed Niebuhr  wkh  kindness  andcourteay,  and 
w<»i  bia  entire  pemoal  esteem  ;  but  be  couM 
feel  little  interest  in  the  modem  system  of 
administration  ;  and  bia  attention  waa  princi- 
pally directed  either  to  the  recollection*  of 
the  Republic,  or  to  the  custom  and  national 
character  which  survive  all  political  change*. 

He  admired  apd  studied  the  celehiatnl 
IcImiliUs  aaubliabneDUi  in  «luab.Ai&Ma> 
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bm  probably  nrpaiMi  any  part  of  Europe, 

■nd  he  even  formed  a  ichemB  for  employing 
he  judgment  and  benevoleDce  of  Aladaine 
leosler  in  the  luperiiiteadeDce  of  one  of 
hem.  He  could  ao  doubt  easily  bave  ac- 
ouDled  for  the  fact  that  organised  ayetenu  of 
:barity  succeed  belter  among  a  mooied  than 
.  landed  community.  The  great  woAa  of  art 
a  which  bolh  divisions  of  the  Netherlandi 
re  10  rich,  were  also  fully  appreciated  by 
lim,  and  be  viaited  with  respeut  the  monu- 
oeoti  of  the  heroes  of  the  Republic,  the  Buy- 
ers, De  Witti,  and  BameTeldli.  Another 
laaa  of  monuments  in  the  cuh^dral  at 
Jtrecht  gave  occasion  to  different  rtflecllons. 
' '  What  great  lords  are  buried  here  V  saitfa 
he  old  woman  who  abowed  the  church ;  ay, 
11  lords  of  quality  and  noit — those  wfa«e 
lanaes  1  read  were  historically  unknown  to 
ne.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  1  ez- 
«pt  the  Wascenaers,  no  man  of  noble  family 
las  diitinguiabed  biroself  in  the  history  of  the 
iepublic.  They  were  the  originators  of  the 
'Oormilies  by  which  three  Stadtholders, 
■V  illiam  1.  and  11.,  and  Mnurice,  have  stained 
heir  reputation  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
>rovioce  in  which  the  nobility  predominated, 
irueldres,  always  betrayed  freedom,  and  tried 
lot  merely  to  aid  but  to  tempt  the  House  of 
Grange  to  assume  the  sovereignly  ;  and  also 
always  evaded  burdens,  and  was  rated  in  its 
|uota  disproportionately  low.  All  the  great 
nen  of  the  Republic  were  plebdans  (and 
rtily  it  bad  many  great  men),  except  Admiral 
Dpdam,  wbo  was  a  Wassenaer,  and  tberefore 
1  noblentan  of  Holland ;  in  which  province 
be  collective  knightly  body  had  only  one 
rote,  and  eighteen  towns  had  one  each.  Tbe 
ivent  of  a  burgher,  De  Ryk,  extorting  from 
he  noble  commander  of  tbe  Wiatr^euytn 
'Guevx),  their  consent  to  go  to  Briel,  was 
he  feundatioD  of  the  freedom  f^  the  Nether, 
ands. ....  I  remembered  my  feelings  at  the 
pots  where  the  plebeian  heroes,  poets,  and 
tutoriaos  rested :  as  at  Leyden  too  I  will 
nake  a  pilerimage  to  the  gnvea  of  my  be- 
oved  philoToeers.  One  great  man  and  bis 
;bildren  are  immortal  here :  but  William  I. 
:aine  from  Nasaau,  where  Stein  was  bora  and 
laa  lived.  That  must  be  a  fine  climate  for 
ceepinggood  old  blood  u  well  as  oldBhentah 
wine." 

la  one  of  the  letters  be  sums  up  the  prin* 
:ipal  result  of  bis  investigationp  into  the  dia* 
ects  of  the  Netherlands,  He  found  that  the 
:,ow  Dutch  of  Holland,  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
le-Bs  unintelligible  to  tbe  country  people  of 
•'riesland  and  Groningen,  wbo  still  speak  a 
lialectof  tbe  ancient  Frisian.  On  tbe  eastern 
■order  he  found  the  language  pasring  into 
i>ow  Saxon  and  into  Friwik    Ott  tha  tioith, 


betwoeo  tbe  Muf  ud  dw  Bluoe,  OaM'irs 
mixture  of  High  end  Low  Dntob,  whieli  he 
attributed  to  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Franks.  With  some  difficulty  be  nrt^ 
cured  two  books  written  in  ancient  Frisian, 
and  mastered  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
which,  as  be  ny*,  bad  never  been  investigated 
before  :  with  this  key  he  examined  tbe  qnea- 
tion  of  the  old  diviaiona  of  the  country.         '' 

1.  Tn  old  times,  as  in  the  seventh  cenmiy, 
the  Yssel  formed  the  JwuDdary  bciween  the  Fri- 
■ians  and  Ssxoos,  so  that  ell  ibe  eountir  west  of 
'  isriver.excepiinKaportiooofVelare. belonged 

Fricsland,  which  Was  bouoded  on  the  snath 
bytheHtaaf.  The  Zorder^ee,  or  aa  it  we*  ibta 
called,  the  Vlie,  was  still  nljt  an  inland  lek% 
and  Friesland  extended  alooa  the  coast  lo  the 
north  as  far  as  Schltswig.  lolsod  it  reached  at 
point*  Bs  far  as  the  great  morasses,  wfaich 
extend  from  Oferyisel  sad  Drenihe,  throogb 
Weitphslis,   into  the  counTj  of  Hoya— these 

ere  ihe  nonhem  limtis  of  the  Wcstriwbnl 

ixoiis,  and  I  find  ihat  ibe  word  whiekl  heard 
in  Subliogen  and  supposed  to  be  Frisian,  really 
belongs  to  ibis  ]sDgua«e.  Orrryssrl  i*  there* 
fore  purely  Ssion.  2.  The  ■acieni  inbabitsoit 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  coODiry  between 
the  Mass  and  ibe  Rhine,  before  and  under  the 
Romany  Hrm  lo  have  been  of  tbe  same  race  aa 
the  Frisians.  Bat  in  the  laatmeMtooed  eanetryi 
sad  in  the  Setnve,  tbe  Franks  aetikd  in  tbe 
fourth  century,  aud  altered  tbe  dlsleci  ttill  mora 
he  countries  west  of  the  Mass,, where 
they  never  were  so  numerous.  However,  here 
as  well  as  there,  it  was  their  sapremacy  which 
affected  the  lensnege  moat,  3.  Low  Dntcb  i* 
not  an  orisiiMl  language,  bnt  Frisian  modifted 
bribe  inmienee  of  Ftnokiah  and  Saaoa.  The 
most  disiipeiive  words  are  origiBally  Frialaa,  and 
indigenous  in  no  other  German  aialect  This 
appears  espeeiallf  io  the  panicles,  which  in  all 
Uoguasea  are  least  borrowed,  and  therefore  the 
most  cliaracierisilc  parts  of  it.  All  words  in 
Hollandisb,  wbich  resemble  Danish  or  EngliA, 
and  Tary  from  GwmMt,  are  Frisian.  4.  Tbe 
mixture  of  Frankuh  arose  through  the  eosquMl 
and  BCttlement  of  the  FMnks:  ihai  of  Suoa^ 
through  Ibe  eircomilaoce  ihst  Low  Saxon  we* 
from  early  times  ihe  written  language  of  tbeae 
region!.  Tlience  comes  the  Loir  Dutch  mode 
of  spelling,  which  deceives  the  Low  Saicn ;  for 
many  words  are  spell  aa  thef  formerly  were 

ith  u%  bat  pronounced  qeitc  diBercnily.  Hence 
_.  is  that  tbe  sound  u  is  dsaipated  by  es.  Tbey 
pronounce  mid,  blid.  kttd,  mAdsr,  and  write,  ae 
they  fvmeily  did  with  us,  motd,  Motd,  kotd, 
motder.  5.  In  ihe  ihlrieenib  century  the  present 
language  of  Holland  already  existed,  and  waa 
nearer  to  Germaa  than  now." 

He  lAerwKds  fcnnd,  during  a  viat  to  tbe 
noilhera  provlnGca,  that  tbe  dialret  of  0r9- 
ningen  approximated  to  LowOwmen  {Fht»- 
dtut*ch),  bolh  in  pronunciatian  and  «  maof 
wwdsi  f•o/eM/,c•fss*H<(oriBSlBDC^beR^ 
used  instewl  of  tbe  HoJIandish  Jla^nuf,  n^e* 
Mtrf.    latbeoldSiiMnlnguieebidnOTk 
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•ndtiweiigfiiflftbe  nnaM  ef  the  gmt  pro- 
vineca  (tf  Zeriaod  and  HoDand. 

"Adisfriet  wiib  ntJriiendcnt  admioi  strati  on 
^elif'Uditdige  Landtdn]fl)  tras  called  \a  old 
Frhian  a  Zetland,  aud  ibu  ji  the  irue  origin, 
nnknowa,  I  believp,  to  any  DiKchroan,  of  ihc 
Dime  of  ihe  prorlnce,  which  -was  also  Frisian 
Mure  ibe  Prankish  ciniqae9< ;  jmt  as  ihv  name 
Jtotland  isFri>ian,  tni  siptifira  HavfUand  {head 
»r  cAU/  land):  thi^  I  baTS  prored  evnt  lo  the 
Hotlamlere,  to  whom,  preo  to  the  historical 
tnqiilrerg  aromg  tben>i  Prisna  is  as  airaoge  as 
OreeDlandiah." 

'In  delerminiiig  tfa«.  ratont  of  the  Mcinit 
Fnitta  ^aritorj,  Ntebahrapfilied  gaological 
•bwrvntlbna  vnd  theories  lo  the  explanatien 
cfthe  fragmentarr  infcH-mation  which  be  was 
able  loctdlect..  He  had,  in  commoa  probablj 
irith  «tbM  (Uadgiy*,  and,  u  bo  aays  with 
■IMt  lutini  of  the  conatry,  Mippooed  Holland 
to-be  Mluntitjr  »  aalt  mwak  On  arrmog  at 
Jlnutprdam,  h«  was  wrprMed  by  findtn;  that 
die  pile*  on  which  the  city  rtanrfs,  were  filed 
io  a  peal-bog,  aod  by  inquiry  he  found  that 
there  wa*  not  even  a  word  correaponding  to 
martk  in  Loir  IJuteh  or  in  FriaiaD.  He  de- 
Mribea  the  province  of  Utdland  as  cooatathig 
stmoai  potiivly  of  pMt  aoil,  aach  aa  in  Walea 
tnd  its  borders  ia  celled  Rha«,  with  abundance 
pT  peat-bc^  which  he  iuppow>s  to  have  been 
Jbrined  on  rand-hanks  originally  covered  by 
the  ae^  aad  hiaiiag  receptacles  for  maaaes  of 
driftmiod.  Zt«land,  wbkb  bi  had  no  op- 
Jwrtuniiy  of  vtsHing,  he  aaceftained,  with 
■oirie  dtncnlty,  to  eonatal  of  galt-marab.  The 
Iftandi  in  the  Mau  he  found  to  be  fresh  wal^r 
biSTshea,  end  some  parts  of  Priesland  to  con- 
■lit  alio  of  aalt-maiih  ;  but  by  Tit  ihe  i^reater 
portion  of  the  aarfsce  of  the  Dutch  Netber- 
UBdaisocoupied  bjr  aoonnt,  or  peat-motassea. 
7o  Ihi  northeast,  in  Divnthe  and  GrOningen 
■he  found  Dflayida  whieh  form  the  Western 
Hmit  of  the  granite  boulders,  which,  aa  is 
well  known,  are  scfttlered  over  the  whole 
widlfi  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  south  of 
the  German  ocean  aod  (he  Baltic-  The  Fri 
■ian  nanw  for  a  dry  upland  he  obaervad  to  be 
Ibe  fame  which  is  naed  in  Yorkshke,  wold  ; 
but  in  some  proper  namrs,  u  Rinamagettt, 
they  retain  the  North  German  Gttai,  which 
may  perhaps  sln>  be  traced  in  some  English 
jramea,  sa  Hergect,  a  Geeff  near  Kiogtm  in 
Herefordihire. 

By  a  onmbinatton  of  historical  nnd  geo- 
logical grouode,  ha  aalisfied  himxelf  of  the 
truth  of  a  atatenteat  in  on  old  Dilhmarsch 
chfoniole,  that  tha  whole  of  the  country 
wfciebeacfl  ft>rni<Hl  North  Frietlaod  ia  now 
eDrarad  by  the  tea.  He  traced  the  ancient 
coast  from  the  Haider  northward  along 
tka  atriiif  of  aandy  ialsnda  whieh  cncloae 


the  Znyder  Zee,  hi  a  continiwd  tfnte  or 

sandhill  of  which  Tfordenry  and  Wan?e- 
roo^,  off  the  months  of  the  Jabde  and 
Wcser,  are  remains,  by  Helgoland  as  far 
as  Syitoe  and  Romoe,  which  Mem  on  the 
norlh-west  of  Schleswig  in  abont  5S^  N. 
Int.  He  supposed  the  outer  sandbank, 
which  formed  the  eosst-Kne,  to  hielode  at 
some  ploces,  especially  at  the  month  of 
the  Johde,  inland  sens  like  the  Curiwhe 
HnfT  at  Ihe  north  of  the  Niemen,  which  it 
separated  from  the  Baltic  by  the  oarrow 
strip  of  the  CvrischeNebrung,a  sandbank 
which  runs  aa  a  chord  aeroaa  the  are 
formed  by  the  Haff.  Perhaps  a  more  fa- 
miliar illustration  may  be  ibuDd  in  the 
Lido,  which  separates  the  lajron^a  of  Ve- 
nice from  the  Adriatic  ;  but  Nietmhr  doe* 
not  refer  fait,  and  there  may  be  somedif^ 
ference  of  formation.  In  other  parts  hft 
supposed  the  interval  between  the  ahore 
and  the  high  wolds  to  have  been  oeenpied 
by  swamps  and  peat -morasses,  whieh  may 
have  allowed  a  person  to  pnsa  on  foot, 
though  not,  as  he  says,  in  mi!k  stockingi 
and  pumps,  from  Eyderstadt  on  the  main- 
land lo  Heligoland.  All  these  fens,  from 
the  Bhiue  to  the  Eyder,  he  believW  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  Frisians ;  the  woMi 
by  Saxons ;  the  marshes,  which  were  ii^ 
terspersed  here  and  there,  by  inferior 
races.  He  placed  the  era  at  which  the 
sea  broke  through  the  bar  of  sandbank  at 
about  the  year  »-(X),  when  he  supposed  that 
many  islands  with  a  Frisian  population  re- 
mained, which  afieTWnrds  disappeared. 
Befora  the  catastrophe,  he  believed  that 
the  EIhe  and  Weser  had  a  common  oniiet 
into  the  sea,  hnt  that  the  Elbe  was  muck 
narrower  than  it  is  nt  present.  Hortb  of 
the  Eyder  he  found  no  trace  of  the  Fri- 
sians,and  thought  that  the  reK  of  Hoisteii 
probably  belonged  to  the  Angles. 

His  most  direct  aothority  for  the  ancient 
extent  of  Friesland  was  a  copy  of  the  na- 
tional laws,  printed  in  the  fifteenth  cento- 
ry.  From  this  he  found  that  the  nstioB 
was  divided  into  seven  Seelnnds  ;  I.  the 
present  West  Friesland;  2.  Weaier^o: 
3.  Oostergoo ;  4,  Zevenwold,  together 
with  Drenthe,  Vollenhoven,  and  Linden ; 
5.  Griiningen;  6.  East  Friesland;  7.  Bnt- 
jndingerland,  Rustringertand,  and  Haedeire 
(Hadeln),  provinces  subject,  as  the  writer 
complains,  to  foreign  tyrants :  adding 
Dithmera  it  tlafry.  Dithmarxch  tiyttfrte. 
To  prove  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romini 
the  Frisian  tribes  lived  not  in  the  marshes, 
but  in  rhftsea  or  peat-moora,  Nrebnhr  re- 
ferred to  the  statement  of  Tacitus  thai 
th«y  dried  earth  aad  need  it  for  foe). 
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To  detenninfl  the  pr»ient  limits  of  the 
populntion  of  Frtaian  origin,  he  Bttended 
to  dresR,  local  customs,  agrit^ulture,  and 
the  tystem  of  Innd  menBuremenl.  Thus 
he  ideiiiified  a  plough  iviih  a  Isr^e  wheel 
running  in  the  furrow  and  s  small  wheel 
ontside,  to  bo  the  original  Frisian  plough, 
■8  distinguished  from  the  old  Saton  plough, 
of  which,  he  says,  the  orii^inal  'ype  ia  ihot 
used  in  Devonshire.  He  found  the  Frisian 
superficial  measure  to  be  a  pondemaie  or 
pound,  divided,  as  in  our  coinage,  into 
twenty  shillings  or  tinten,  and  each  eixst 
inlo  twelve  pence.  The  pondemote  is 
erfual  to  about  six- fifteenths  of  a  Rhenish 
Mofgen,  and  nearly  corresponds  to  an 
English  acre.  In  Drenthe  he  observed, 
that,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans,  land 
tneasurement  only  applied  to  arable,  which 
was  held  in  severalty,  while  the  pasturage 
was  occupied  in  common.  He  was  unable 
to  ascertiiin  the  extent  of  a  ploeging  or 
koegang,  a  diffleuhy  which  the  renders  of 
the  'Heart  of  Mid  Lothian'  will  remum- 
ber  ns  affecting  the  corresponding'  Scotch 
measure  of  ane  plaughgate./  In  Drenthe 
he  saw  tbe  Hunebedden,  or  grarei  of  the 
Hans,  a  collection  of  stones,  like  those 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Druidi- 
enl ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  thatNie- 
bahr  attributes  nil  these  remains,  including 
Stonebenge,  to  Frisian  tribes  of  the  sixth 
centary,  or  of  even  a  later  period. 

His  antiquarian  researches  were  corn* 
bined  with  inquiries,  of  which  these  lelieri 
contain  the  results,  into  the  meihodi  of 
draining  and  cultivating  peat  soil;,  and 
into  the  rental  and  Inxation  of  the  country. 
He  found  that  in  Holland  leases  were  gen- 
erally for  six  years,  in  Friesland  for  ten, 
8t  a  rent  not  very  different  apparently  from 
that  of  similar  land  in  Englnnd  ;  but  sub- 
ject, at  that  time,  to  a  tax  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  the  tenant,  and  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  landlord.  The  laws  of  the  dikes,  the 
different  appropriations  of  the  ^uttrn- 
deicAt,  or  land  formed  outside  the  dike, 
and  the  regulations  for  general  drainage, 
also  form  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
•ubiects  which  he  investigated. 

Of  the  state  of  public  uffnirs,  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  and  the  particulars  of 
his  official  intercourse  with  tne  great  cap- 
italists he  was  not  able  to  apealc  with  equal 
freedom.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  time 
of  great  diatress  in  Holland  ;  but  he  found 
that,  notwithstanding  tbe  annihilation  of 
trade,  the  economy  of  individuala  coun- 
teracted to  an  extraordinary  extent  the 
diminution  of  their  incomes,  and  the  in- 
crease of  poblie  burdens.    On  recent  hi^ 


tory  he  toaclies  ooly  allarively  and  inef* 
dentally  ;  but  he  never  mentions  the  re- 
publican movement  of  1795  without  indiif- 
nation,  although  be  considered  it  in  part 
a  reaction  consequent  on  the  e^■nbli8hmeDl 
of  the  aupremicy  of  the  Sindibolder  in 
1787,  by  the  iofluence  of  England  and  the 
arms  of  Prussia.*  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  founded  any  Eenerol  infer- 
ence on  BO  anomalous  a  condition,  as  that 
of  a  maritime  and  trading  country  under 
a  blockade  j  but  we  regret  that  circum- 
stances prevented  Niebuhr  from  giving  a 
full  account  of  the  financial  and  social 
prospects  of  Holland.  On  one  side,  as  a 
state  with  commercial  importance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  the  sent  of 
vast  accumulated  capital,  and  above  nil,  as 
a  debtor  to  an  immense  amount  to  its  own 
citizens,  it  has  long  closely  resembled 
England.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  has  no 
basis  of  land  or  population,  as  Voltaire 
long  ago  observed,  to  be  compared  to  our 
own,  and  it  has  not  even  manufactures  to 
serve  as  the  material  of  its  trade.  Durii^g 
the  union  of  the  Netherlands,  its  trade 
was  checked  by  the  jeatuusy  of  the  Bel- 
gian landowners  and  manufacturers  nc^ninrt 
the  free  admission  of  foreifrn  productions. 
Since  the  sepsration  in  1830,  we  believe 
its  wealth  has  considerably  increased,  and 
thai  the  immediate  financial  pressure  haa 
been  less  felt ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt  is  met  by  the  remit- 
tances from  the  eastern  colonics,  which 
might  at  once  be  cut  off  by  a  war  or  rebel- 
lion. If  such  a  misfortune  should  occa- 
sion a  national  bankruptcy,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  prosperity  of  Hollhnd 
could  ever  revive.  A  great  country  like 
France  or  Austria  may  overlive  a  publift 
declaration  of  insolvency,  but  it  seems  as 
if  credit  WBt  as  essential  to  Holland  as  to  a 
bank. 

Of  the  political  essavs  which  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  the  moat  re- 
markable is  that  on  the  slate  and  prospects 
of  England,  which  was  written  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1833.  It  includes  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  and  a  suegestion  of  a  property- 
tax  as  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for  the 
existing  difficulties.  His  views  of  the 
foreign  policy  o(  the  country  will  seem  to 
most  Englishmen  sufficiently  strange.  Ha 
says  that  France  has  censed  to  be   our  na- 

•  The  b»t  account  of  the  hlslorj-  of  the  Nether- 
land*,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteentfa  eea- 
tury,  will  be  found  in  the  Mcoad  part  of  the  (bin) 
volume  of  Schlo^acr,  puhlished  since  oui  notice  of 
his  hittcrj— <  Foreign  Qosrterlr  Bcview,'  No.  61. 
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tural  enemy,  ibat  between  England  ud 
Bu«Bia  notfainr  but  blind  batted  can  occa- 
sion a  quarrel  and  that  it  would  be  our 
true  policy  to  leave  the  Turki  to  their  fate. 
Our  one  natural  enemy  be  holda  to  be 
America,  and  be  cun^ideTi^d  it  an  nnpar* 
donable  error  to  have  concluded  the  last 
war,  before  we  had  produced  the  diwolu' 
tion  of  the  union,  and  extorted  the  con- 
firmation of  a  secret  article  in  the  peace 
of  Paris  (17S3).  by  which  America 
not  allowed  to  posBcss  any  ship  of 
larser  than  a  frigate.  Further  than  this, 
be  nelieves  that  the  Englieh  Government 
has  adopted  the  aame  view;  that  it  is  pre- 
paring  Tor  a  decisive  Btruggle  i  end  that 
the  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  is  only  meant  as  a  slep  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States:  of  all 
which  we  can  only  say,  that  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  verified  by  experience. 

From  an  account  of  tne  Spanish  nation- 
al debt  at  the  time  of  the  short  supreir 
of  the  Cortes  in  182},  we  will  content 
selves  with  the  curious  fact,  that  am 
the  innumerable  kinds  of  stock  which  c 
then  existed,  and  hare  since  so  happily 
multiplied,  were  to  be  found  unredeemable 
bonds  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  issued  in 
tbe  form  of  perpetual  annuities,  to  evade 
the  canonical  objections  to  borroning  on 
usury.  The  instructive  Kssay  on  l' 
French  law  of  election  would  carry  us  ii 
too  wide  a  field  of  discussion  for  the  pre- 
lent  occasion. 

We  regret  that  we  have  never  tseen  tbi 
celebrated  pamphlet,  'The  claims  of  Prus- 
sia against  the  Saxon  Court,'  which  the 
Editor  ba>,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  souiid  discretion,  eicluded  from  ibe 
present  collection.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  it  expressed  a  feeling  which  in  18 14 
wai  strong  and  general  in  Germany ;  but 
we  are  curious  to  know  how  Niebuhr  re- 
conciled the  popular  opinion  with  bis  own 
habitual  respect  for  ancient  national  rights. 
When  the  King  of  Saxony  wan  punished 
for  hie  adbeaion  to  Napoleon  by  a  sacrifice 
of  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  Prussia,  the 
bnrdship  inflicted  on  tbe  people  by  parti- 
tioning their  country  was  a  strange  argu- 
ment for  the  right  of  the  stronger  power 
to  seize  the  whole.  The  Electors  of  Sax- 
ODy  had  held  the  second  rank  in  tbe  em- 
pire, when  tbe  house  of  Hobenzollern  were- 
simply  burgraves  of  Nuremberg.  Tbe 
reigning  king  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Napoleon,  when  every  prince  in  Germany 
waa  on  the  same  side,  and  he  may  be  par- 
doned for  having  followed  them  in  their 


decline,  till  hia  last  parting',  when  the  em- 
peror left  him  In  tbe  town  of  Leipsig.  His 
subjects  had  preferred  their  German  patri- 
otism to  their  military  faith,  and  their  ad- 
hesion to  tbe  national  cause  might  well  be 
considered  an  atonement  for  toe  faaluof 
ibeir  government.  The  disappointment  of 
Prussia,  however,  was  severe.  The  biog, 
with  the  separate  conaent  of  BusMa,  bad 
announced  to  tbe  Saxons  that  they  were 
henceforth  lo  be  his  subjects,  in  a  procU- 
mation  which  contrasted  most  nofavoun- 
hly  with  the  calm  anddigaified  tone  of  ibe 
answer  with  which  it  was  met  hy  tbe  King 
of  Saxony.  It  is  probable  that  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  expected,  in  return  for  hii 
consent,  the  support  of  Prussia  in  tbe 
Congress  for  hia  own  schenaes  of  aggnn- 
dizetnent;  and  be  may  also  have  wished 
to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  tbe  ancient 
connexion  of  tbe  House  of  Saxony  with 
Poland.  But  the  jealousy  of  ihe  Wcslera 
Powers  had  by  this  time  been  aroutcd 
aguinst  Russia.  Talleyrand  ibreateued  in 
the  name  of  his  tottering  king  to  msrcb 
an  army  of  400,000  men ;  antf  Lord  C«i- 


terposition  of  England.  It  seems  to  ni 
that  in  this  case  the  English  minister  saved 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  from  adding  to 
tbe  many  well  founded  charges  of  iujait- 
ice  and  disregard  of  national  rights,  tbe 
obloquy  of  another  great  spoliation;  and 
we  regret  that  it  is  through  a  sanction  and 
not  through  a  protest  that  the  plan  ts  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Niebuhr. 

How  far  this  transaction  increased  the 
disposition  to  irritation  against  Englaad 
which  he  had  entertained  since  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen,  and  how  far  hit 
dislike  was  increased  by  the  policy  of 
Canning,  his  later  letters  abundantly  uow. 
It  is,  however,  always  useful  to  attend  to 
the  reproofs  of  a  sagacious  fauk-Gnder, 
and  Englishmen  can  hear  atiacks  on  ibeir 
country  with  tolerable  fortitude;  partly 
from  curiosity,  and  a  suspicion  that  tber 
maybe  just  in  detail;  partly  from  confi- 
dence that  they  will  on  tbe  whole  be  un- 
successful. Prejudice  is  a  microscope, 
which  alters  the  relations  of  the  perts  to 
the  whole,  but  brings  out  partial  deficien- 
cies more  clearly.  If  'a  friendly  eye 
would  never  see  such  faults,*  it  nuy  be 
worth  while  to  have  an  enemy  lo  obscrre 
ihem.  And  if,  nevertheless,  there  are 
Englishmen  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
scarcely  friendly  severity  of  Niebuhr, 
they  may  at  least  derive  BBtisfaction  froa 
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observing  the  impartiil  ditlribution  of  his 
cenNurr,  to  France,  Italy,  Spain,  America, 
and  Germany  itielf. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Li  Eime  del  Petrarca  eon 
note  teatreli  t  criiicht  del  Casldvdro, 
Taatoni,  Muralori,  ^Uieri,  Ginguent. 
Da  C.  Albertim  da  Verona.  2  torn. 
Firenze.     1842. 

2.  The  Life  of  Petrarch.  By  Thomm 
CitCFHBLL.    London.     1841. 

ScAKCELY  on  nny  author,  of  whatever  ege 
or  country, haatbrre  ao  much  been  written, 
spoken,  nnd  thouglit,  by  both  «exet,  aauo 
the    present  lubject  of  our  criticism,  Pe- 

The  eompiliition  by  Mr.  Campbell  ii 
chiefly  drawn  together  from  the  French. 
It  eontaini  no  criticism  on  the  poetry  of 
fail  author,  beyond  a  hasty  remark  or  two 
in  places  which  least  require  it.  He  might 
have  read  Sismoudi  and  Ging-uenS  more 
profitably  ;  the  author  of  the  'Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe'  had  already 
done  so  ;  but  neither  has  he  thrown  any 
fresh  light  OQ  the  charncter  or  the  writings 
of  Petrnrca,  or,  in  addition  to  what  bad 
already  been  perfonued  by  those  two  ju- 
dicious men,  furnished  ua  with  a  remark 
in  any  way  worth  notice.  The  readers  of 
Italian,  if  they  are  suspicious,  may  even 
auapect  that  Mr.  Campbell  knows  not  very 
much  of  the  language.  Among  the  many 
apparent  causes  for  suspicion,  we  shall  no- 
tice only  two.  Instead  of  Friuli,  he  writes 
the  French  word  Frioul ;  and,  instead 
of  the  JUarca  di  Ancona,  the  Marakea.  In 
Italian,  a  marik  is  palude  or  paduU  :  where- 
aa  marca  is  the  origin  of  marehtst  :  the  one 
a  conjiae;  the  othera  (/r/enJ«rof  a  confine, 
or  lord  of  such  a  territory 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  knowing  alt 
about  Pctrafca,  will  consult  Muratori  and 
De  Snde  ;  whoever  has  been  woiting  for  a 
compendious  and  sound  judgment  on  his 
works  at  large,  will  listen  attentively  to 
Ginguene:  whoever  can  be  gratified  by  a 
ropid  glance  at  his  works  and  character, 
will  be  directed  by  the  clear-sighted  fol- 
lower of  truth,  Sismondi:  and  whoever 
reads  only  English,  and  is  contented  to 
fare  on  a  small  portion  of  recocted  criti- 
cism in  a  long  excursion,  may  be  accom- 
modated by  Mrs.  Dobson,  Mr.  Hallam, 
and  Mr.  Campbell. 

It  nuy  aMiB  faatidioua  and  aSect««l  to 


write,  as  we  have  done,  hi*  Italian  name  in 
preference  to  his  English  onej  but  we 
think  it  better  to  call  him  as  he  called  him- 
self,  aa  Laura  called  bim,  sa  he  wa^t  called 
by  Colnnna  and  Rienzi  and  Boccaccio,  and 
in  short  by  all  Italy  :  for  we  pretend  to  no 
vernacular  familiarity  with  a  persoo  of  hit 
distinction.  We  should  almost  be  as 
ready  to  abbreviate  Francesco  into  Frank, 
as  Petrarca  into  Petrarch.  Beside*  tho 
one  appellation  is  euphonioua,  the  other 
quite  the  reverse.  ' 

We  Englishmen  take  strange  liberties 
with  Italian  names.  Perhaps  the  buinao 
voice  can  articulate  no  sweeter  series  of 
sounds  thsn  the  syllables  which  conslituts 
Livorno  :  certainly  the  same  remark  is  in* 
applicable  to  Leghorn.  However,  we  are 
not  liable  to  censure  for  this  depravation ; 
it  originated  with  the  Genoese,  the  ancient 
master*  of  the  town,  whose  language  is 
extremely  barbarous,  not  unlike  the  Pro* 
vensal  of  ti'e  Troubabours.  With  them 
the  letter  g,  pronounced  hard,  as  it  always 
was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  U 
common  for  v  .*  thus,  lagoro  for  lavoro. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  our  short  escur- 
flion  which  was  only  made  to  bring  our 
fellow-lsbourers  home  from  afield.  At  last 
we  are  beginning  to  call  people  and  thinga 
by  their  right  names.  We  pay  n  little 
more  respect  to  Cicero  than  we  did  for- 
merly, calling  him  no  longer  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Tiitly:  we  never  say  Laorence, 
or  Lai  de  Medici,  but  Lorenzo,  On  the 
same  principle,  we  beg  permiasion  to  say 
Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  instead  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccace.  These  errora  were 
fallen  into  by  following  French  transla- 
tions: and  we  stopt  and  recovered  our 
footing  only  when  we  came  to  Tut4ititini 
Jiulugelle.  It  was  then  indeed  high  time 
to  rest  and  wipe  our  foreheads.  Yet  we 
cannot  shuke  off  the  illusion  that  Hoiace 
was  one  of  us  at  school,  and  we  continue 
the  friendly  nickname,  although  with  a 
wbimaical  inconsistency  we  contiue  to 
talk  of  the  Httraiii  and  Curiatii.  Ovid, 
OUT  earlier  friend,  sticks  by  ns  still.  The 
ear  informs  us  that  Virgil  and  Pindar  and 
Hotner  and  Hesiod  suffer  no  worse  by  de- 
falcation than  fruit-trees  do :  the  sounda 
indeed  are  more  euphonious  than  what  fell 
from  the  native  tongue.  The  great  histo- 
rians, the  great  orators,  and  the  great  tra- 
gedians of  Greece,  have  escaped  unmuti- 
fated  :  end  among  the  Romnna  it  has  beeit 
the  good  fortune,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  of  Paterculiis,  Quinlus  Curtius, 
Tacitus,Catullut,Properlius,«nd  Tibullus, 
to  renoain  istaot  by  the  hand  of  omamaelaitt. 
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ja,  whtihsT  of  names  or  things, 
i^oiild  never  be  meddled  with,  unless 
where  tho  ignorant  have  lupciaeded  iho 
learned,  or  where  aiinlogy  hns  been  over- 
looked by  these.  The  courtiers  of  Charles 
tr.  chalked  and  charcoaled  the  orthography 
of  Milton.  It  was  thought  a  scandal  to 
have  been  educated  in  England,  and  worxe 
to  write  as  a  republican  hud  written.  We 
were  the  subjects  of  the  French  >(ingi  and 
we  borrowed  at  a  ruinous  rate  from  French 
authors;    but   not  from  the   best.      Elo- 

Suence  was  extinct;  a  gulf  of  ignominy 
ivided  us  from  the  genius  of  Italy;  th« 
5 rest  Master  of  the  triple  world  was  |in- 
iscovered  by  us;  and  the  lovri  of  Pe- 
trarca  were  too  pure  and  elevated  for  the 
Bojournera  of  Versailles. 

Francesco  Pekiabca,  if  far  from  the 
greatest,  yet  certainly  the  most  rend  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  poets,  wus  born 
in  the  night  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  day  of  July,  130*.  His  father's 
name  was  Peiracco,  and  his  mother's  Elet- 
ta  Canigniani.  Petrncco  left  Florence  un- 
der the  same  senteoce  of  banishment  as 
his  friend  Dante  Alighieri,  and  joined 
with  him  and  the  other  exiles  of  the  Bian- 
chi  army  in  the  unsuccesHful  attack  on  that 
city,  the  very  niffht  when,  on  his  retnrn  to 
Arezzo,  he  found  a  son  born  to  him  ;  it 
was  his  first.  To  this  son,  afterwards  so 
illustrious,  was  given  the  nnme  of  Frances- 
co di  Petracco.  In  afterlife  the  soimd  hod 
something  in  it  which  he  thought  ignoble  ; 
and  he  converted  it  into  Pclrarca.  The 
wise  and  virtuous  Gravina,  patron  of  one 
who  hns  written  more  good  poetry  and 
less  bad  than  Petrarca,  changed  in  like 
manner  the  u^me  of  Trapassn  to  Metas- 
tasio.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
the  sound  of  the  hellenized  name  is  mi>re 
harmonious:  the  reduplication  of  the  syl- 
lable tag  is  painful :  but  we  do  agree  with 
Petrarca,  whose  adopted  form  has  only  one 
fault,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  meaning 
in  it. 

When  he  was  seven  months  old  he  was 
taken  bv  Ui^^  mutlicr  from  Arezzo  to  Incisa, 
in  the  V'al-d'Amo,  where  the  life  bo  lately 

Siven  was  nearly  lost.  The  infant  whs 
ropt  into  ths  river,  which  is  always  rapid 
in  that  pnrt  of  its  course,  and  was  then 
swollen  by  rain  into  a  torrent.  At  Incisa, 
he  remained  with  her  seven  years.  The 
father  had  retired  to  Pisa;  and  now  his 
wife  and  Francesco,  and  another  son  born 
after,  named  Gherardo,  joined  him  there. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  he  took  them  to 
Avignon,  where  he  hoped  for  employment 
under  Pope  Clement  V.    In  that  crowded 


city  lodgings  and  provisions  were  so  dear, 
that  he  soon  found  it  requisite  to  send  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  iniall  episcopal 
town  of  Csriientraa,  where  he  often  Kent 
to  visit  them.  Id  this  place  Fraocesco 
met  Convenole,  who  had  taught  hint  hit 
letters,  and  who  now  undenouk  to  testh 
him  what  he  knew  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 
He  had  attained  bii  tenth  year  when  ibe 
father  took  him  with  a  party  of  friends  to 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  Even  at  tbtt 
early  age  his  enthusiasm  was  excited  fay 
the  beauty  and  solitude  of  the  scene.  The 
waters  then  flowed  freely :  babitaliost 
there  were  none  but  the  most  rustic;  sad 
indeed  one  only  near  the  rivulet.  Suck 
was  then  Vaucluse  ;  and  such  it  remainrd 
all  his  lifetime,  and  long  after.  The  ten- 
der heart  is  nf^en  moulded  hy  localhiei. 
Perhaps  the  purity  and  singleness  of  Pe- 
irarca's,  his  communion  with  it  on  ooe 
only  altar,  his  exclusion  of  all  image*  hot 
one,  result  from  this  early  visit  to  ibe 
gushing  springs,  the  eddying  torrents,  tbe 
insurmountable  rocks,  the  profound  and 
inviolate  solitudes,  of  Vaucluse. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  his  ftlhtt 
saw  the  necessity  of  beginning  tu  educate 
him  for  n  profession  ;  and  he  thought  ibe 
canon  law  was  likely  to  be  the  ruosi  ad- 
vantagenus.  Consequently  he  was  sent  to 
Monlpelier,  the  nearest  university,  where 
he  resided  four  years  ;  not  engaged,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  among  the  juriscoa- 
sitlis,  but  among  the  classics.  Informalioa 
of  this  perversity  soon  reached  Petracco, 
who  hastened  to  the  place,  found  the  nox- 
ious books,  and  threw  them  into  tbe  fire: 
but  affected  by  the  lamentations  of  his  son, 
he  recovered  the  Ciuero  and  tbe  Virgil, 
and  restored  them  to  him,  partially  con- 
sumed. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  «ai 
sent  from  Montpelier  to  Bolo^a,  where 
he  found  Cino  da  Pistoja,  to  whom  he  (p- 
plied  himself  in  good  earnest,  not  indeed 
for  his  knowledge  as  a  jurisconsult,  in  which 
he  had  acquired  the  highest  reputation, 
but  for  his  celebrity  as  a  poet.  Allertwo 
more  years  he  lost  his  father:  and  the 
guardians,  it  is  said,  were  onfaithfal  to 
their  trust.  IVobahly  there  was  little  for 
them  to  administer.  He  now  returned  to 
Avignon,  where,  after  the  decease  of  Cle- 
ment v.,  John  XXII.  occupied  the  pope- 
dom. Here  his  Latin  poetry  soon  raised 
him  into  notice,  for  nobody  in  Avignon 
wrote  so  good  ;  but  happily,  both  for  him- 
self and  many  thou^^and  sensitive  hesriiin 
every  age  and  nation,  he  soon  desired  his 
verses  to  be  received  and  understood  by 
one  to  whom  the  Latin  was  nnknewii. 
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Beoedetio  ■!«  3  giorso,  e  1  mne,  e  I'mnno  I 
Bleit  Im  the  d*r,  mnd  month,  vti  year  I 
Laitra,  daughter  of  Audibert  de  Noves, 
vraa  married  to  Hugh  da  Sadej  pcTBonaof 
distinction.  She  waa  younger  hy  three 
yeara  than  Petrarca.  They  met  first  on 
Oood-Friday,  in  the  convent-chtirch  of 
Saint  Claire,  st  iiix  in  the  morning.  That 
hour  she  inspired  auch  a  pasaion,  by  her 
beauty  and  her  modeaty,  aa  yeara  only 
tended  to  airen^ben,  ana  death  to  aancli- 
fy.  The  incense  which  burnt  in  the  breast 
of  Petrarca  berore  his  I^aura,  might  have 
purified,  one  would  have  thought,  even  the 
court  of  Arignon  ;  and  never  waa  love  bo 
ardent  breathed  into  ear  so  cbaate.  The 
man  who  excelled  all  others  in  beauty  of 
person,  in  dignity  of  demeanour,  in  genius, 
in  tenderness,  in  devotion,  was  perhaps 
tbe  only  one  who  biled  in  attaining  the 
object  of  his  desires.  But  cold  as  Laura 
was  in  temperament,  rigid  aa  she  was  in 
ber  sense  of  duty,  she  never  was  inaensi. 
ble  to  the  merits  of  her  lover.  A  light  of 
distant  hope  often  shone  upon  him,  and 
tempted  biin  onward,  through  surge  after 
surge,  over  tbe  deptha  of  paasion.  Laura 
loved  admiration,  as  tbe  most  retired  and 
moat  diffident  of  women  do  :  and  the  ad- 
miration of  Petrarca  drew  after  it  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  She  also,  what  not 
all  women  do,  looked  forward  to  the  glory 
that  awaited  her.  whan  those  courtiers, 
Biid  those  crowds,  and  that  city  should  be 
no  more,  and  when,  of  all  women,  the 
Madonna  alone  should  be  so  glorified  on 
earth. 

Perhaps  it  ia  well  for  those  who  delight 
in  poetry  that  sbe  was  inflexible  and  obdu- 
rate i  for  the  sweetest  song  ceases  when 
the  feothera  have  lined  the  nest.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seeat,  Petrarca  was  capable 
of  quitting  bet :  be  waa  capable  of  believ- 
ing that  absence  could  moderate,  or  per- 
haps exlinguisb,  hia  passion.  Generally 
the  lover  who  can  thinlc  so,  h&a  almost 
succeeded ;  but  Petrarca  had  contracted 
tbe  habit  of  writing  poetry;  and  now 
writing  it  on  Laura,  and  Laura  only,  he 
brought  the  past  and  tbe  future  into  a  fo- 
cus on  his  breast.  All  magical  powera,  it 
ia  said,  are  dangerous  to  tbe  possesBOT: 
none  is  more  dangerous  than  tbe  magic  of 
the  poet,  who  can  call  before  him  at  will 
the  object  of  his  wishes ;  but  her  counte- 
nance and  her  words  remain  her  own,  and 
beyond  his  influence. 

It  is  wonderful  how  extremely  few,  even 

of  Italian  scholars,  and  natives  of  Italy, 

have  read  hia  letters  or  his  poetry  entirely 

through.     We  an  not  spiwktag  of  hu 
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Latin,  fur  it  would  indeed  be  a  greater 
marvel  if  the  most  enterprising  industry 
succeeded  there.  The  thunderbolt  of 
war  .  .  *  Scipiades  fulmen  belli'  .  .  has  al- 
ways left  a  barren  pince  behind.  No  poet 
ever  was  fortunate  in  the  description  of  hia 
exploits;  and  the  least  fortunate  of  the  num- 
ber is  Petrarca.  Probably  the  whole  of  the 
poem  contains  no  sentence  or  imnge  worth 
remembering.  We  tay  probably  :  for  whfr 
soever  has  hit  upon  what  he  thought  the 
best  of  it,  has  hit  only  upon  what  is  worth- 
less, or  else  upon  what  belongs  to  another.  ' 
The  few  lines  quoted  and  applauded  by 


Mr.  Campbell,  are  taken  partly  from  Vir- 
giTs  'Eneid,'  and  partly  from  Ovid's  'Me- 
tamorphoaea.'      We  cannot  well    believe 


that  any  man  living  has  read  beyond  five 
hundred  lines  of  'Africa:'  we  ourselve^ 
dry  expeditions,  have  penetrated 
about  thus  far  into  its  immeasurable  sea  of 
aand.  But  our  wonder  is,as  we  have  said 
before,  that  neither  the  poetry  nor  the 
letters  of  Petrarca  seem  to  baVe  been, 
even  in  his  own  country,  read  thoroughly 
and  attentively;  for  surely  his  commenta- 
tors ought  to  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  these,  before  they  agitated  the 
question,  some  whether  lAura  really  ex- 
isted, and  others  whether  she  wai  flexible 
the  ardour  of  her  lover.  Speaking  of 
his  friends,  Socrates  and  Lvlius,  of  whose 
first  meeting  with  him  we  shall  preaoDtly 
make  mention,  he  says, 

Con  coitor  eoM  I  gloriosa  nuns 
Oade  Ibrae  and  tempo  omai  le  tenpi^ 
la  meaioria  di  qoetla  eh*  i'  taaf  ano  i 
Ma  par  di  lei  Khe  il  csor  di  i^nsier  n'  eaifte 
Non  potei  eoglier  mai  ramo  ni  fo()te ; 
Bi  for'  Is  eae  radiei  aCdbe  ed  emplel 

We  cannot  render  theae  verMs  mack 
worse  than  they  actually  are,  with  tbeit 
'  ttmpo'  and  '  ttmpit,'  and  th«r  '  radiei  «a»> 
tit,'  so  we  will  veattm  to  oSer  a  transW 
tion. 

Ther  saw  me  win  the  gtoions  bon^ 
That  shade*  my  temples  even  bow, 
'    moMMrioafftaM-lMreMUfaJte 
Fioai  that  severe  ose,  tor  wkaaa  sdw 
So  many  sighi  and  tears  ara*»— 
tTabewUDg  root  of  hitter  woes. 

There  ii  a  canzone  to  the  same  pnrport, 
which  we  shall  notice  in  its  place ;  and 
several  of  his  )etteri«ouldal8obe  adduced 
in  evidence.  We  may  believe  that,  al- 
though he  had  resolved  to  depart  frt>a 
Avignon  for  a  season,  be  felt  hia  lore  in- 
creasing at  every  line  he  vrrotc.  Sueh 
thoughts  and  images  cannot  be  turned 
over  In  ffac  mind  and  Wre  it  petftctly  ia 
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eomponr*.  Tet  ptrhapi  wben  h«  bftd 
completed  the  most  im)Basioned  sonnet, 
'  the  turgeB  of  his  love  may  bave  subsided 
ander  tBa  oil  be  had  poured  out  on  hla 
ranity-  For  tove,  iT  it  is  a  weakness,  wns 
DOl  the  only  weakness  of  Petrarca  ;  and, 
wben  he  hsd  performed  what  be  knew  was 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Laurti,  he  looked 
abroad  for  the  applauses  of  all  around. 

Gincomo  Colonnn,  who  had  been  at  the 
nniversity  of  BologTia  with  him,  had  come 
to  Avignon  soon  ofteT.  It  was  with  Colon- 
na  be  usually  spent  his  time;  bntb  hod 
alike  enjoyed  the  pleasures  ot  the  city, 
onlil  the  day  when  Francenco  met  Laui 
To  Giacomo  was  now  given  the  bishopric 
of  Lombea,  in  reward  of  a  memorable 
Kdmirable  exploit,  among  the  bravest  that 
eret  has  been  performed  in  the  sight  of 
Boms  berteir.  When  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
want  thithei  to  depose  John  XVIII.,  Giaco- 
mo CoIonoB,  attended  by  four  meo  in 
masks,  read  publicly,  in  the  Pimm  di  San 
Marcello,  the  bull  of  that  emperor's  ex- 
eommunication  and  dethronement,  and 
challenged  to  single  combat  any  adversary, 
None  appearing,  he  rode  nnward  to  the 
■troDgbold  of  his  family  at  Palestrina,  tbe 
ancient  Freneite.  His  reward  was  thii 
little  bishopric.  Wben  Petrarca  found  bin 
at  Lombe*,  in  the  bouse  of  the  bishop  he 
foond  also  two  persons  of  worth,  who  be- 
came the  most  intimnte  of  his  friends  ; 
the  one  i  Roman,  Lello  by  name,  which 
Bame  tbe  poet  Latinized  to  Lstius;  the 
Other  from  tbe  borders  of  the  Ehine,  whoae 
q»pella^D  was  probably  less  tractable, 
and  whom  be  called  Socrates.  Toward 
tbe  close  of  autumn  the  whole  party  re- 
tnrned  to  Avignon. 

Id  tbe  bosom  of  Petrarca  love  burnt 
Bgaia  more  ardently  than  ever.  It  is  cen- 
anred  aa  tbe  worst  of  conceits  in  him  that 
he  played  so  often  os  the  name  of  Laura ; 
and  many  have  auspccted  that  there  could 
bf  little  passion  in  so  much  allusion.  A 
purer  taste  might  indeed  have  corrected 
ID  the  poetry  the  outpourings  of  tenderness 
on  the  Dame  ;  but  surely  there  is  a  true 
and  a  pardonable  pleasure  in  cherishing 
the  very  soond  of  what  we  love.  If  it  be- 
longs to  the  heart,  as  it  does,  it  belongs  to 
poeti^,BQd  is  jiot  easily  to  be  cant  aside. 
The  shrub  reoalliog  tbe  idea  of  Laura  was 
planted  by  bis  hand  ;  often,  that  he  might 
nurture  it,  was  tbe  pen  laid  by  j  the  leaves 
were  often  shaken  by  hia  sighs,  and  not 
uofrequently  did  they  sparkle  with  his 
teare.  He  felt  the  comfort  of  devotion  as 
be  bent  before  the  image  of  her  name. 
Bat  ht  ncnr  saw  fiftic  of  ker,  and  woe 


nerer  at  her  honie:  it  wai  only  io  smaD 
parties,  chiefly  of  ladies,  that  tbejr  met. 
She  excelled  them  all  in  grace  of  person 
and  in  elegance  of  attire.  Probably  her 
dress  was  not  tbe  more  indiScrent  to  her 
on  her  thinking  whom  she  was  about  to 
meet:  yet  she  maintained  the  sanae  r»- 
serve:  the  nourisher  of  love,  but  not  t£ 

Restless,  for  ever  restless,  again  went 
Petrarca  from  Avignon.  He  hoped  be 
should  excite  a  little  regret  at  bia  depart- 
ed u  desire  to  see  him  again  soon,  if 
pressed  to  him  before  he  left  tbe 
city,  yet  conveyed  by  letters  or  reports. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris,  thence  to  Cologne, 
and  was  absent  eight  months.  On  hia  re- 
turn, the  bishop,  whom  he  expected  to 
meet,  was  neither  at  Avignon  nor  at 
Lombes.  His  courage  and  conduct  were 
required  at  Rome,  to  keep  down  the  rivals 
of  his  family,  the  Orsini.  Disappointed  in 
his  visit,  end  hopelesa  in  his  passion,  tbe 
traveller  now  retired  to  Vaucluse  ;  and 
here  he  poured  in  solitude  from  his  inner- 
most heart  incessant  strains  of  love  and 
meTaocholy, 

At  I'aris  he  had  met  with  Dionigi  de' 
Ruperti,  an  Augustine  monk,  born  at  Bor- 
gu  San  Sepolcro,  near  Florence,  and  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  most  learned,  elo- 
quent, philosophical  and  religioas  men  in 
France.  To  him  Petrarca  wrote  etirnestly 
for  counsel;  but  befure  tbe  answer  came 
had  seen  Laura.  A  fever  was  raging  in 
the  city,  and  her  life  was  in  danger.  Ben- 
edict XII.,  tn  whom  he  addressed  the  least 
inelegant  of  bis  Latin  poems,  an  exhorta- 
tion to  transfer  the  Roman  See  to  Rome, 
conferred  on  him,  now  In  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  a  canonry  at  Lombes.  Bat 
the  bishop  was  absent  from  the  diocese, 
and  again  at  Rome.  Thither  hastened 
Petrarca,  and  was  received  at  Capraniccin, 

castle  of  the  Coloonas,  not  only  by  his 
diocesan,  but  likewise  by  Stefano,  seDSlor 
of  Rome,  to  which  city  they  both  conduct- 
ed him.  His  stay  here  was  short;  he  re- 
turned to  Avignon  ;  but,  inSamed  with 
unquenchable  love,  and  seeking  to  refresh 
his  bosom  with  early  memories,  be  retired 
o  Vaucluse.     Here  he  purchased  a  poor 

ottage  and  a  small  ijiendowj  hither  he 
ransferred  his  books;  and  hither  alio  that 
maee  which  he  could  nowhere  leave  be- 
lind.  Summer,  autumn,  winter,  he  spent 
among  these  solitudes;  a  Bsherman  was 
his  only  attendant,  but  occasionully  a  few 
intimate  friends  came  Trom  Avignon  to 
visit  him.  Tbe  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  Phi- 
lippe ^e  Caba^soleB,  in  wboM  dioccM  was 
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Vniielufte,  sad  wlio  bad  a  villa  not  far  off, 
bere  Formed  with  him  b  lasting  rrieodship, 
and  Wfli  worthy  of  it.  During  these 
months  the  poet  wrot«  the  three  canzoni 
on  the  eyes  of  Laura,  which  some 
called  the  "Three  Graces,'  but  which  he 
himself  called  the 'Three  Sisters.'  Thi 
Italians,  the  best-tempered  and  the  mos 
polite  of  nations,  look  rather  for  beautie: 
than  faults,  and  imagine  them  more  easily. 
A  brilliant  thought  blinds  them  to  impro- 
prieties, and  they  are  incapable  of  resist- 
ing a  strong  ejpreasion.  Enthusiastic 
criticism  is  common  in  Italy,  ingeni 
not  deficient,  correct  is  yet  to  come. 

About  this  time  Simone  Menimi  of  Siena, 
whom  some  without  any  reason  whatso- 
ever have  called  a  disciple  of  Giotto,  was 
iDvited  by  the  Pope  to  Avignon,  where  he 
painted  an  apartment  in  the  pootiEcal 
pa1ace,Just  then  completed.  Petrarcahas 
celebrated  him,  not  only  in  two  sonnets, 
but  also  in  his  letters,  in  which  he  m 
*  Duoii  ego  novi  pictures  egregios ;  Jocti 
FIorentiRum  civem,  cujua  inter  modernos 
fama  ingens  est,  et  Simonem  Senensem.' 

Had  so  great  an  artist  been  the  scholar 
of  Giotto,  it  would  have  added  to  the  re' 
putation  of  even  this  illustrious  man,  a 
triumvir  with  Gbiberti  and  Michel-Angio- 
lo.  These,  although  indeed  not  flourishing 
together,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
triumvirate  in  the  republic  of  tha  arts  : 
Raffael,  Correggio,  and  Titian,  the  aecood 
There  is  no  resemblance  to  (ziotto  in  the 
manner  of  Simone  j  nor  does  Ghiberti 
mention  him  as  the  disciple  of  the  Floren- 
tine. No  man  knew  better  than  Ghiberti 
how  distinct  are  the  Genoese  and  thePlo- 
rentine  schools.  Simone  Memmi,  the  first 
of  the  moderns  who  gave  roundness  and 
beauty  to  the  female  face,  neglected  not 
the  graceful  air  of  Laura.  Frequently  did 
he  repeat  her  modest  features  in  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  his  sacred  compositiona; 
and  Petrarca  was  atlernately  tortured  and 
consoled  by  the  possession  of  her  portrait 
from  the  hand  of  Memmi.  It  was  painted 
in  the  year  1339,  so  that  she  was  thirty- 
*wo  yeara  old  ;  but,  whether  at  the  deaire 
of  her  Io«er,  or  guided  by  his  own  discre- 
tion, or  that  in  reality  she  retained  the 
charms  of  youth  after  bearing  eight  or 
nine  children,  she  is  represented  youthful, 
and  almost  girlish,  wherever  he  introduces 
her. 

With  hec  picture  now  before  him,  Pe- 
trarca thought  he  could  reduce  in  number 
and  duration  his  Waits  to  Av^on,  and 
might  undertake  a  work  eufficieot  to  fix  I 
his  atUndon  and  OMtipy  hia  mtiroment ' 


He  began  to  compose  in  Latin  a  b 
of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
subversion  of  Jeruaalera.  But,  almost 
at  the  commencement,  the  ex^oits  of 
Scipio  Africanus  seized  upon  his  enthn- 
sisstic  imagination, and  determined  him  to 
abandon  history  for  poetry.  The  second 
Punic  war  wau  the  subject  be  chose  foran 
epic.  Dedcieot  as  the  work  ia  In  all  the 
requisites  of  poetry,  his  friends  applauded 
it  beyond  measure.  And  indeed  no  small 
measure  of  commendation  is  due  to  it ;  for 
here  he  had  restored  in  some  degree  the 
plan  and  tone  of  antiquity.  -  But  to  such  a 
pitch  was  his  vanity  exalted,  that  he  as- 
pired to  higher  honours  than  Virgil  had 
received  under  the  favour  of  Angustoi, 
and  was  ambitious  of  being  crowned  in 
the  capitol.  His  powerful  patrooa  Temov- 
ed  every  obstacle;  and  the  senator  of 
Borne  invited  him  by  letter  to  his  corona- 
tion. A  few  hours  afterward,  on  the  S3d 
of  August,  1340,  another  of  the  same  pnr- 
port  was  delivered  to  him  from  the  Uni- 
versily  of  Paris.  The  good  king  Robert 
of  Naples  had  been  zealous  in  Staining 
for  him^the  honour  he  solicited:  and  to 
Naples  he  hastened,  ere  he  proceeded  to 

It  was  in  later  days  that  kings  began  to 
avoid  the  conversation  and  familiarity  of 
learned  men.  Robert  received  Francesoo 
as  became  them  both  ;  and,  on  hia  depart- 
ure from  the  court  of  Naples,  preaeoted 
to  him  the  gorgeoua  robe,  in  which,  foar 
days  afterward,  he  waa  crowned  in  the 
capitol.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  tiK 
mented  the  glory  he  had  thus  attained,  and 
repined  at  the  malice  it  drew  down  on 
him-  Even  in  the  hour  of  triumph  he  was 
exposed  to  a  specimen  of  tbe  kind.  Slost 
of  those  among  tbe  ancient  Romaof  to 
whom  in  their  triumphal  boDours  tbe  lau> 
rel  crown  was  decreed,  were  exposed  to 
es  and  reproaches  in  their  aseeot. 
Fescennine  verses,  rude  and  limping,  inteK 
spersed  with  saucy  trochaics.  were  gene- 
rally their  unpalatable  fare.  ButPatmrea, 
the  elect  of  a  oenator  and  a  pope,  warn 
doomed  to  worse  treatment.  Hot  on  his 
advance,  but  on  his  return,  an  old  women 
mptied  on  his  laurelled  head  one  of  those 
Dyaterioua  vases  which  are  usually  in  ad- 
ministration at  the  solemn  hour  of  night. 
Charity  would  induce  us  to  hope  that  bet 
venerable  age  waa  actuated  by  no  maligni- 
ty. But  there  were  strong  annaiaea  to 
the  contrary :  nor  can  we  adduce  in  her 
defence  that  she  had  any  poetical  rein,  by 
which  we  might  account  for  this  extraor- 
dinary act  of  incontinenea.    Partaking,  as 
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WMM  thonght  ^  th«  phf  sicwn*,  of  tha  old 

voman'i  natnrei  the  content!  of  the  Tise 
were  fo  aerirnonioui  ■■  to  occaiion  bald- 
neM-  Her  eauldron,  instead  of  restoring 
yoath,  diew  down  oldase,  or  fixed  immov- 
ably its  odious  sig^nat.  A  projectile  scarce- 
]f  more  fxtal,  in  a  day  also  of  triumph, 
was  hurW  by  a  sinailar  enemy  on  the  head 
of  PyrrhuB.  The  laurel  decreed  in  full 
■enate  to  Julias  Csnir,  although  it  might 
conceal  tha  calamity  of  baldness,  never 
could  have  prerented  it :  nor  i<  it  probable 
that  either  his  skill  or  bis  fortune  could 
have  warded  off  efficaciously  what  de- 
acended  from  auch  a  quarter.  I'he  Ita< 
lians,  who  carry  more  good  humour  about 
them  than  any  other  peonte,  are  likely  to 
have  borne  this  cataitropne  of  their  pi 


with  equanimity,  if  not  hilarity.     Perhaps  ;  animates   all    creatures 
aven  the  gentle  Laura,  when  she  heard   of 
it,  averted  the  smile  ahe  could  not  quite 
suppreas. 

We  will  not  diacnsB  the  question,  bow 
great  or  how  little  was  the  glory  of  this 
coronation:  a  glory  which  Homer  and 
Danto,  which  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
never  sought,  and  never  would  have  Bt< 
tained.     Merit  has  rarely 


but  a  pebble  or  a  twig  is  often  quite  suffi- 
cient for  it  to  spring  from  to  the  highest 
ascent.  There  ia  usually  some  baseness 
before  there  is  any  elevation.  After  all, 
no  man  can  be  made  greater  by  another, 
although  he  may  be  made  more  conspicu- 
ous by  title,  dress,  position  and  acciama- 
lion.  The  powerful  can  only  be  ushers  to 
the  truly  great ;  and  in  the  execution  of 
tbie  office,  they  themselves  approach  to 
greatness.  But  Petrarca  stood  far  above 
all  the  other  poets  of  his  age  j  and,  incom- 
petent u  were  his  judges,  it  is  much  to 
their  praise  that  they  awarded  due  honour 
to  the  purifier  both  of  language  arnj  of 
morals.  With  these  indeed  to  solicit  the 
wife  of  anotKcr  may  leem  inconsistent ; 
but  >Dch  was  alwaya  the  custom  of  the 
Tuscan  race;  and  not  always  with  the 
same  chastity  as  was  enforced  by  Laura. 
As  Petrarca  loved  her, 


Love  is  the  purifier  of  the  heart ;  its 
depths  are  leas  turbid  than  its  ahnltows. 
In  despite  of  precepts  end  arguments,  the 
most  sedate  and  the  most  religious  of  wo- 
'men  think  charitably,  and  even  reveren- 
tially, of  the  impassioned  poet.  Constan- 
cy is  the  antagonist  of  frailty,  exempt  from 
the  captivity  and  above  the  assaults  of 
■in- 

Thtn  Ii  moch  ratemblanee  ia  tha  char- 


■eter  of  Petrsrea  to  tbat    of  AbcUIard. 

Both  were  learned,  both  were  disputatione, 
boih  were  handsome,  both  were  vain ;  both 
incesisntly  backward  and  forward 
from  celebrity  to  seclusion,  from  secluaioa 
to  celebrity  :  both  loved  unhappily  ;  but 
the  least  fortunate  was  the  most  beloved. 

Devoted  as  Petrarca  was  to  tb*  cla^ 
sics,  and  prone  as  the  Italian  poeta  aie  to 
follow  and  imitate  them,  he  stands  apart 
with  Laura  ;  and  if  some  of  his  reflections 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sonnets  of  Cino  da 
Pistoja,  and  a  few  in  the  more  precious  re- 
liquary of  Latin  Elegy,  be  seems  disdain- 
ful of  repeating  in  her  ear  what  hna  ever 
been  spoken  in  another'a.  Although  a 
cloud  of  pure  incense  rises  up  and  veila 
the  intensity  of  his  love,  it  ii  such  love  aa 
animates  all  creatures  upon  earth,  and 
tends  to  the  same  object  in  all.  Through- 
out life  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bear 
of  the  Platonic:  ab-'Urd  as  it  is  every- 
where,  it  is  most  so  here.  Nothing  in  the 
voluminous  works  of  Plato  authorizes  ua 
to  affix  this  designation  to  simple  friend- 
ship, to  friendship  exempt  from  passion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  philosopher  leaves  us 
no  doubt  whatever  that  his  notion  of' love 


He  says  expressly  what  spe- 
cies of  it,  and  from  what  bestowerss  should 
be  the  reward  of  sages  and  heroes. 


Beside  '  Sonnets'  and '  Canioni'  Pelnrcft 
wrote  'Sestine;'so  named  because  each 
stanza  contains  six  verses,  and  eftcb  poem 
six  stanzas,  to  the  last  of  which  three  lines 
are  added.  If  the  '  terzaritna'  is  disagree- 
able to  the  ear,  what  is  the  sestins,  in 
which  there  are  only  six  rhymes  to  thirty- 
six  verses,  and  all  these  respond  to  the 
same   words!       Cleverness   in    distortion 


*  A  EDTiterioiu  sod  indistiDet  irlei.  Dot  diisipstcd 
by  Iheeloint  view  oT  the  oriiriDml,  led  the  poetic 
mind  or  Sbeller  into  the  Isbyrinlb  Ibal  enccniipured 
the  gardcD  of  AcndcBiiia.  Ha  bu  grrtn  n*  as  aecn- 
mte  and  gract-ral  tranilslion  or  the  niMt  eloqneot 
of  Plato's  dUlojtun.  Consittnilly  with  modMtr  he 
fbnad  it  iiDpouible  to  preaent  the  wbole  to  hii  reui' 
era ;  bat  si  Ibe  fobjeel  is  entireljr  on  the  nature  of 
love,  they  will  itisoover  that  nothing  is  more  onlike 
Pelrarea'a.  The  triflea,  the  qnihblei,  the  noseasoa. 
able  jokes,  of  what  a  exhibited  in  very  hannonioiu 
Gteek,  and  in  English  nearly  aa  harmonioaii,  pas* 
nneentnred  aodlannotieed  by  the  ratcinated  Shelley. 
So  hii  geDllenesa  and  warmth  oT  besrt  iodticed  bin 
to  look  with  aHeclion  on  the  poetry  of  Petrarca ; 
poetry  by  how  many  degrees  inreriOT  to  bis  own  t 
Nererthelesa,  with  jaalice  and  proprietjt  ha  lasks 
Dante  higher  in  the^me  department,  who  indeed 
hsi  desedbed  love  more  eloquently  than  aay  olbcr 
poel,  exeeptias  (who  always  mast  be  CMciHed) 
Shakspeare.  rraaeeaca  and  Beatrice  open  all  tha 
iMut,  and  flu  it  up  with  tenderness  mai  with  gitj^ 
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no  proceed  no  farther.    Petnrea  wearied 

the  pope*  bv  hJa  repeated  tolicitationi  Ihnt 
ihey  woula  Bbendon  Avignon;  he  never 
thought  of  repeating  ■  Beatina  to  them; 
it  would  have  driven  the  most  obtuie  and 
ohalinnte  out  to  sea;  and  he  never  would 
have  removed  bti  hands  from  under  the 
tiara  until  he  entered  the  port  of  Civita- 
Vecchia.  While  our  poet  was  thus  amua- 
ing  his  ingenuity  by  the  moat  intolerable 
■cbeme  of  rhyming  that  the  poetrv  of  any 
language  haa  exbihiied,  his  friend  Bocca- 
cio  was  occupied  in  framing  that  very 
•tanzH,  the  '  ottavarima,'  which  lo  delightB 
uaio  Berai,  Arioato,  and  Taisn.  But  Taa- 
ao  ia  moit  harmonioua  when  he  expatintea 
most  freely,  'numeriaqne  fertar  lege  solu- 
tia  :'  for  instance,  in  the  *Aminta,*  where 
he  is  followed  by  Milton  in  his  'Lycidaa.' 
We  left  Petrarca  not  engaged  in  these 
studies  of  his  retirement,  but  passing  in 
triumph  through  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Oit  bis  route  towards  Avignon,  where  he 
was  ambitious  of  displaying  his  fresh  lau- 
rels, he  stayed  a  short  time  at  Parma  with 
Azzo  da  Correggio,  who  had  taken  posi 
sion  of  that  city.  Azzo  was  among 
moat  unprincipled,  ungrateful,  and  me 
of  the  numerous  petty  tyrants  who  hi 
infetted  Italy.  Petrarca's  love  of  liberty 
never  quite  outrivalled  bis  lore  of  princes: 
for  which  Boccaccio  mildly  expostulates 
with  bim;  and  Sismondi,  as  liberal,  wise, 
and  honest  as  Boccaccio,  severely  repre. 
hcndshim.  But  what  other,  loving  as  he 
loved,  would  have  urged  incessantly  the 
return  to  Italy,  the  abandonment  of 
Avignon  1  At  times,  beyond  a  doubt, 
he  preferred  his  imperfect  hopes  to  the 
complete  restoration  of  Italian  glory  ;  but 
be  alio  ok  tbem  like  duet  from  his  bosom, 
and  Laura  was  less  than  Rome.  Shall  we 
refuse  the  name  of  patriot  to  such  a  man  1 
No ;  those  atone  will  do  it  who  have  little 
to  lose  or  leave.  Sismondi,  who  never 
res  harshly,  never  hastily,  passes 
h  sentence  on  him. 
So  pleased  was  he  with  his  residence  at 
Parma,  that  he  purchaaed  a  house  in  the 
city,  where  he  coinpTeted  his  poec 
*  Africa,'  which  we  noticed.  He  was 
about  to  rejoin  at  Lombes  his  friend  and 
diocesan,  whom  he  saw  in  a  dream,  pali 
as  death.  He  communicated  this  dream 
to  severni  persons;  and  twenty-five  day* 
nfterward  oe  received  the  intelligence  of 
its  perfect  truth.  Another  friend,  more 
advanced  in  years,  Disnigi  di  Borgo  Sun 
Sepolcro,  soon  followed.  Before  the  eX' 
piration  of  the  year  he  was  installed  arch- 
deacon  of  Farnu.    Soon  miut   thia  %f 


judges 


pointBient.  Benedict  XIL  died,  and  Clatnent 
Vl.  succeeded.  This  pontilf  was  superior 
to  all  bis  predecessors  in  gracefulness  of 
d  delicacy  of  taste  i  and,  at  hta 
the  corruptions  of  the  papal 
became  less  gross  and  oflensive. 
He  divided  hia  time  between  literature  and 
the  ladies;  not  quite  impartislly.  'I'be 
people  of  Rome  began  to  entertain  new 
and  higher  hopes  that  their  city  would 
again  be  the  residence  of  Christ's  vice- 
gerent. To  this  intent  they  delegated 
eighteen  of  the  principal  citizens,  and 
chose  Petrarca,  who  had  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  on  his  coronation,  to 
present  at  once  a  remonstrance  and  an 
invitatioD.  The  polite  and  wary  pontlS* 
heard  him  complacently,  talked  affably  and 
familiarly  with  him,  conferred  oti  him  the 
priory  of  Migliorino  ;  but,  being  a  Frencb- 
n,  thought  it  gallant  and  patriotic  to 
nain  at  Avignon.  Pelrarca  was  little 
iposed  to  return  with  the  unsuccessful 
delegates.  He  continued  at  Avieuon, 
where  his  countryman  Sennuccio  delBene, 
who  visited  the  same  society  as  Laura, 
id  who  knew  her  personally,  gave  hira 
frequent  information  of  faer,  though  little 

Youth  baa  swifter  winga  than  love.  He 
had  loved  her  sixteen  years;  but  sU  the 
beauty  that  had  left  her  featurea  had  set- 
tled on  bis  heart,  immoveable,  unchange- 
able, eternal.  Politica  could  however  at 
all  times  occupy  him  ;  not  always  worthi- 
ly. He  was  induced  by  the  pope  to  under- 
take a  mission  to  Naples,  and  to  claim  the 
government  of  that  kingdom  on  the  part 
of  bis  Holiness.  The  good  king  Robert 
was  dead,  and  had  bequeathed  the  crown 
to  the  elder  of  his  two  gniaddaughters. 
Giovanna,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  be- 
trothed to  her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hungary, 
who  was  three  years  younger.  She  waa 
beautiful,  graceful,  gentle,  sensible,  and 
fond  of  literature  :  he  was  uncouth,  fero- 
cious, ignorant,  and  governed  by  a  Hunga- 
rian monk  of  the  same  character,  Fra 
Rupert.  It  is  deplorable  to  think  that 
Petrarca  could  ever  have  been  induced  to 
accept  an  embassy,  of  which  the  purport 
wu  to  deprive  of  her  inheritance  on  inno- 
cent and  lovely  girl,  the  graniidaughter  of 
his  friend  and  benefactor.  She  received 
him  with  cordiality,  and  in:imediately  ap- 
pointed him  her  private  chaplain.  Hia 
departure,  he  says,  was  hastened  by  two 
causes:  first,  by  the  insolence  of  Frn 
Rupert,  which  be  has  well  described }  and 
secondly,  by  an  atrocious  sight,  which 
alao  he  baa  eomnamonted.    Ha  wu  in- 
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Ttt«il  to  an  entertarament,  of  which  he 

Sirea  aa  to  underataad  he  knew  not  at  all 
le  nature.  Suddenly  he  heard  shouts  of 
joy,  and  '  turning  hia  head,'  he  beheld  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  streneth  and  heau' 
ty,  corered  with  dust  and  blood,  expiring 
at  hia  feet.  He  left  Naples  without  ac- 
complishing the  dethronement  of  Giovan- 
na,  or,  what  also  was  intrusted  to  him,  the 
liberation  from  prison  of  some  adherents 
<^  the  Colonnas  ;  robbers,  no  doubt,  and 
ssnnins,  who  had  made  forays  into  the 
Neapolitan  territory;  for  all  persons  of 
that  description  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  Colonnas  or  the  Oraini.  His  failure 
waa  the  cause  of  his  return,  and  not  the 
ferocity  of  a  monk  and  a  eladialor. 

He  went  to  Parma  on  his  way  back  to 
Avignon  :  the  roads  were  dangerous  ;  war 
was  raging  in  the  country.  His  friend 
Alto  had  refused  to  perform  tbe  pro- 
miae  he  made  to  Lucchino  Visconti,  b^ 
whose  intervention  he  had  obtained  his 
dominion,  which  he  was  to  retain  for  fire 
years,  and  then  resign.  Azzo  he  found 
had  tsken  refuge  with  Masiino  della  Sc^In, 
at  Verona ;  and  be  embarlied  on  the  Po 
for  that  city.  His  friends  hastened  him 
forward  to  Avignon  j  some  by  telling  him 
how  often  the  pope  had  made  inquiries 
abont  him;  and  others,  that  Laura  looked 
melancholy.  On  bis  return,  Clement  of- 
fered him  the  office  of  apostolic  secreiary: 
it  was  a  very  laborious  one,  and  waa  de- 
clined. 

Laura,  pleased  by  his  return  to  her,  waa 
for  a  time  less  rigorous.  Within  the  year, 
Charles  of  Luxemburg,  sood  after  made 
emperor,  went  to  Avignon.  Knowing  the 
celebrity  of  Laura,  and  finding  her  at  a 
ball,  he  went  up  to  tier  and  kissed  her 
forehead  and  her  eyes.  '  This  sweet  and 
strange  action,'  sav*  her  lover,  'filled  me 
with  envy.'  Surely,  to  him  at  least,  the 
sweetness  must  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  tbe  strangeness.  She  was  now  in- 
deed verging  on  her  fortieth  year :  but 
love  is  forgetful  of  arithmetic.  The  fol- 
lowing summer,  Francesco  for  the  first 
time  visited  his  only  brother  Gherardo, 
who  had  taken  the  monastic  habit  in  tbe 
Chartreuse  of  Montrieu.  On  his  return 
he  went  to  Vaueluse,  where  he  composed 
a  treatise  'De  Otio  Religiosorum,' which 
be  presented  lo  the  monastery. 

Very  difierent  tboughia  and  feelinga  now 
floddenly  burst  upon  him.  Among  the  sev- 
enteen who  accompanied  him  in  the  depu- 
tation, inviting  the  pope  to'Rbme,  there  was 
another  heside  Petrarca  chosen  for  his  elo- 
qneito*.    It  was  Cola  Bieozi.    The  lore  of 


lettera  and  tbe  spirit  of  patriotism  tmited 
them  in  friendship.  This  extraordinary 
man,  now  invested  with  power,  had  driven 
the  robbers  and  assasalas,  with  ibeir  pa- 
trons the  Orslni  and  Colonnas,  out  of 
Rome,  and  had  established  (what  r«re]y  are 
eslabliihed  together)  both  liberty  and  or- 
der. The  dignity  of  tribune  wsa  confer- 
red on  him  ;  by  wl>icb  title  Petrarca  ad- 
dressed hira,  in  a  letter  of  sound  advice 
and  earnest  solicitation.  Now  the  bishop 
of  Lombes  was  dead  he  little  feared  the  in- 
dignation of  the  other  Colonnas,  but  openly 
espoused  and  loudly  pleaded  the  ra.use  of 
the  resuscitated  commoowealtb.  The  cai^ 
dinal  was  probably  taught  by  him  to  be- 
lieve that,  by  his  influence  with  Rienzt,  he 
mieht  avert  from  bis  family  the  disaster 
and  disgrace  into  which  the  mass  of  tbe  no- 
bility bad  fallen.  'No  family  on  earth,' 
■ays  be,  'is  dearer  to  me;  but  tha  repub- 
lic, Rome,  Italy,  are  dearer.' 

He  took  leave  of  the  prelate,  with  amity 
on  both  sides  undiminished  ;  he  also  took 
leave  of  Laura.  He  could  not  repreea,  he 
could  not  conceal,  be  could  not  moderate 
his  grief,  nor  could  he  utter  one  sad  adieu. 
A  look  of  fondness  and  compassion  follow- 
ed his  parting  steps  ;  and  tbe  lover  and 
tbe  beloved  were  separated  for  ever.  He 
did  not  think  it ;  else  never  could  he  have 
gone;  but  he  thought  a  brief  Kbsenca 
might  be  endured  once  more,  rewarded  aa 
it  would  be  with  an  accession  to  bis  glory ; 
and,  precluded  from  other  uniou,  iu  his 
glory  Laura  might  participate. 

Retired,  and  thinking  of  her  dnties  and 
her  home,  sat  Laura  ;  not  indifferent  to  the 
praises  of  the  most  celebrated  man  alive 
(for  her  heart  in  all  its  regions  was  wo- 
manly) but  tepidly  tranquil,  or  moved  in- 
visibly, and  retaining  her  purity  amidst  the 
uncleanly  stream  that  deluged  Avignon. 
We  mav  imnginethat  she  sometimes  drew 
out,  sod  unfolded  on  her  bed,  the  apparel 
long  laid  apart  and  carefully  preserved  bj 
her,  in  which  she  first  had  captivnted  the 
giver  of  her  immortality  ;  we  may  imagioe 
that  she  sometimes  compared  with  him  an 
illiterate,  coarse,  morose  hnsband  ;  and  per- 
haps  a  sigh  escaped  her,  and  perhaps  a 
tear,  as  she  folded  up  again  the  rherished 
gown  she  wore  on  that  Good^FHday. 

On  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  Petrarca  heard 
of  the  follies  and  extravagances  committed 
by  Rienzi,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  bi> 
journey  lo  Rome,  turned  off  to  nrma. 
Here  he  learnt  that  tba  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  many  of  the  Colonnas, 
bad  been  exterminated  by  order  of  the 
tribune.     ITnqiiestioBably  they  had  long 
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deserrecl  it;  bnt  tb«  excrcinof  aneh  pro- 
diijinuB  power  unsettled  the  inteltectt  or 
Rienzl.  In  Jaouary  the  poet  left  Parma 
for  Vieona,  where,  on  the  25lh  (IMS),  he 
felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Id  the 
preceding  month  a  column  or  fire  waa  ob- 
served  above  the  pontifical  palace.  After 
these  harbingers  of  calamity  came  that 
memorable  plague,  to  which  wo  owe  the 
immortal  work  of  Boccacio  ;  a  work  occu- 
pying the  Dext  itBtion,  in  continental  lite- 
rature, to  the  'Divinn  Commedia,'  and  dis- 
playing a  great  variety  of  powers.  The 
pestilence  had  now  penetrated  into  the 
□ortheiD  parts  of  Italy,  and  into  the  south- 
era  of  France;  it  had  ravaged  Marseillea;  it 
was  raging  in  Avignon.  PetraTca  sent  mes- 
senger after  messenger  for  intelligence. 
Their  return  was  tardy :  and  only  on  the 
19th  of  May  waa  notice  brought  to  bim  that 
Laura  liad  departed  on  the  €th  of  April,  at 
six  in  the  mornine  ;  the  very  day;  the 
very  hour,  be  met  her  firal.  Beloved  by 
all  aboait  her  for  her  gentleness  and  seren- 
ity, ahe  expired  in  the  midst  of  relatives 
and  friends.  But  did  never  her  eyes  look 
round  for  one  who  waa  away  }  And  did 
not  love,  did  not  glory  tell  him,  that  in  that 
chamber  he  might  at  least  have  died  ? 

Other  friends  were  also  taken  from  him. 
Two  months  after  this  event  he  lost  Cardi- 
nal Colonna;  and  then  Sennuccio  del 
Bene,  the  depository  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  interpreter  of  Laura's. 

The  Lord  of  Mantua,  Lui  Gonxaga,  had 
often  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  he  now 
accepted  the  invitation.  From  thisresi-; 
dence  he  went  to  visit  the  hamlet  of  Pie- 
tola,  formerly  Andes,  the  birthplace  of 
Virgil.  Ai  the  cradle  of  her  illusirious 
poet  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  btirst 
again  upon  bim  ;  and,  hearing  that  Charles 
of  Luxemburi;  was  about  to  crois  the  Alps, 
he  addressed  to  him  an  eloquent  exhorta- 
tion, 'De  paciGcnnda  Italia.  After  three 
years  the  emperor  sent  him  an  answer. 
The  testy  republican  may  condemn  him, 
as  Dante  was  condemned  before,  for  invit- 
ing a  stranger  to  become  supreme  in  Italy  ; 
but  how  many  evils  would  this  step  have 
obviated  !  Recluses,  and  idlers,  and  oflen 
the  most  vicious,  had  been  elevated  to  ibe 
honours  of  demigods;  and  incense  had 
been  wafted  before  the  altar,  among  the 
most  solemn  rites  of  religion,  to  pilferers 
and  impostors.  As  the  Roman  empire, 
with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  was 
sold  under  the  spear  by  the  Preioriaa  le- 
gion, so  now,  with  title-deeds  more  defec- 
tive, waa  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  knocked 
down  to  the  best  bidder.    It  waa  not  a  de- 


of  office  and  enslameirt,  it  w«ra  lore 
of'freedom  and  of  Roman  glory,  which 
turned  the  eyes  of  Fetrarca,  first  io  one 

Juarter,  then  in  another,  to  seek  for  the 
etiverance  and  reeeneration  of  hia  native 
land. 

No  preferment,  no  friendship,  stood  be- 
fore this  object.  In  the  beginning  he  ex- 
horted Rienxi  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprise,  and  augured  its  siiccesa.  But 
thevnnityof  the  tribune,  like  Bonaparte's, 
precipitated  his  ruin.  Both  were  so  im- 
provident as  to  be  quite  unaware,  that  he 
who  continues  to  play  at  double  or  ^iM 
muat  at  last  lose  all.  Rienxi,  different 
from  that  other,  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  manlv,  frank,  and  generous  senti- 
ments. Meditative  but  communicative, 
studious  but  accessible,  be  would  have  fol- 
lowed, we  may  well  believe,  the  counsels 
of  Petrarca,  bad  they  been  given  bim  per- 
sonally. Cautious  but  not  suspicious, 
severe  but  not  vindictive,  he  might  per- 
haps hove  removed  a  D'Enghien  by  the 
Bxe,  hut  never  a  L'Ouverture  by  famine. 
He  would  not  have  beniabed,  he  would  not 
have  treated  with  insolence  and  indignity, 
the  greatest  writer  of  the  age,  from  a 
consciousness  of  inferiority  in  intellect, 
as  that  other  did  in  Madame  de  Stael. 
With  that  other,  similarity  of  views  and 
sentiments  waa  no  bond  of  union  :  be  hated, 
be  maligned,  be  persecuted,  the  wisest  and 
bravest  who  would  not  serve  his  purposes: 
patriotisn:!  was  a  ridirule,  honour  was  an 
,  insult  to  bim,  and  veracity  a  reproach. 
;  The  Atort  of  Rienxi  was  not  insane.  In- 
stead of  ordering  the  murder,  he  would 
have  condemned  to  the  gallows  the  mur- 
derer of  such  a  man  as  Hofer.  In  hja  im- 
fietuous  and  eccentric  .course  he  carried 
ess  about  him  of  the  middle  ages,  than 
the  peatilent  meteor  that  flamed  forth  in 
ours.  Petrarca  had  too  much  wisdom,  too 
much  virtue,  to  praise  or  countenance  him. 
in  his  pride  and  insolence;  but  his  fall  was 
regretted  by  bim,  and  is  even  still  to  be 
regretted  by  his  country.  It  is  indeed 
among  the  greatest  calamities  that  have 
befallen  the  human  nice,  condemned  for 
several  more  centuries  to  lie  in  chains  and 
darkness. 

In  the  year  of  the  jubilee  (13&0)  he 
went  again  to  Rome.  Passing  through 
Florence,  be  there  visited  Boccaccio, 
whom  be  had  met  at  Naples.  What  waa 
scarcely  an  acquaintance  grew  rapidly  into 
friendship;  and  this  friendship,  honoura- 
ble to  both,  lasted  throughout  life,  unbrok- 
en and  undiminished.  Both  were  eloouent, 
both  ricbl;  endowed  with  fancy  and  una* 
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gtnation ;  bat  Petrarca,  who  bad  incom- 
pnrably  the  least  of  these  qaalitiea,  bad  a 
readier  fnculty  of  inreatin^  them  with 
verse,  in  which  Boccaccin,  fond  oi  be  was 
of  poetry,  ill  succeeded.  There  arq  sloriei 
in  ihe  'Decameron'  which  require  more 
genias  to  eonceive  and  execute  than  all 
the  poetry  of  Petrarca,  atid  indeed  there 
ia  in  Boccaccio  more  variety  of  the  mental 
powers  than  in  any  of  his  coantrymen, 
greatly  more  deep  feeling,  greatly  more 
mnstery  over  the  human  heart,  than  in  any 
other  but  Dante.  Honesty,  manliness,  a 
mild  and  social  independence,  rendered 
him  the  most  delightful  companion  and 
the  sin  cere  St  friend. 

Petrarca,  on  his  road  through  Arezzo, 
was  received  with  ell  the  honoura  due  to , 
him,  and  among  the  most  delicate  and  ac- 
ceptable to  a  man  of  hia  aensibitity  was 
the  attendance  of  tbe  principal  inhabitants 
in  a  body,  who  condacted  him  to  the  house 
in  which  he  was  bora,  showing  him  that 
no  alteration  had  been  permitted  to  be 
made  in  it.  Padua  was  the  place  to  which 
be  vma  going:  on  his  arrival  he  found  that 
tbe  object  of  hia  vi^it,  Giovanni  da  Car- 
rari,  had  been  murdered  :  nevertheless,  he 
remained  there  several  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Venice.  Andrea  Dandolo  waa 
doge ;  and  war  was  about  to  break  oat  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  tbe  Genoese. 
Petrarca,  who  always  wished  most  anx- 
iously the  concord  and  union  of  the  Italian 
States,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo,  powerful 
in  reaaoning  and  eloquence,  dissuading 
bim  from  hostilities.  The  poet  on  this  oc- 
casion showed  himself  more  provident  than 
the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age.  On 
the  sixth  of  April,  the  third  anniversary  of 
Laura's  death,  a  message  waa  conveyed  to 
bim  from  the  republic  of  Florence,  re- 
storing his  property  and  hia  rights  of 
citizen.  Unquestionably  he  who  brought 
the  message  counselled  tbe  measure,  and 
calculated  the  day;  Boccaccio  again  em- 
braced Petrarca. 

It  waa  also  proposed  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity at  Florence,  and  to  nominate  the 
illustrious  poet  its  rector.  Declining  the 
office,  be  retarned  to  Vaucluse,  but  soon 
began  to  lancy  that  bJa  duty  called  him  to 
Avignon.  Rome  and  all  Italy  awarmed 
with  robbers.  Clement,  from  tbe  bosom 
of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Turenne,  consulted 
with  the  cardinals  on  tbe  means  of  re- 
storing security  to  bis  dominions.  Petrar- 
ca too  was  consulted,  and,  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  eloqaent  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  recoinmeaded  tbe  bnmtliatioD  of 


tbe  nobles,  tbe  restoration  of  therepnUie, 
and  the  enactment  of  equal  laws. 

Tbe  people  of  Rome,  however,  had 
taken  np  arms  again,  and  bad  elected  for 
their  chief  magistrate  Giovanni  Cerroni. 
Tbe  privileges  of  the  popedom  were  left 
untouched  and  unquestioned  ;  not  a  drop 
of  blood  was  shed  ;  property  wae  secure ; 
tranquillity  was  established.  Clemeai, 
whoae  health  was  declining,  acquiesced. 
Petrarca,  disappointed  before,  was  reserved 
and  silent.  But  bis  justice,  his  humanity, 
his  gretitude,  were  called  into  action  else- 
where. 

Ten  years  bad  elapsed  since  his  musion 
to  the  court  of  Naples.  The  king,  An- 
dreas, Lad  been  aasaaainated ;  and  tbs 
I,  Giovannu,  was  accused  of  ibe 
Andreas  bad  alienated  from  him 
all  the  Neapolitans,  excepting  the  servile, 
which  in  every  court  form  a  party,  and  ia 
most  a  majority.  Luigi  of  Taranlo,  the 
queen'a  cousin,  loved  her  from  her  chrld- 
hood,  but  left  her  at  that  nge.  Graeefnl 
and  gallant  as  be  was,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  placed  too  implicit  andintimalea 
conRdeuce  in  him.  Never  has  any  great 
cause  been  judged  with  less  discreliooby 
posterity;  The  pope,  to  whom  she  ap- 
pealed in  person,  and  who  was  deeply  ia- 
terested  in  her  condemnation,  with  all  tbe 
cardinals  and  all  tbe  judges,  unanimously 
and  unreservedly  acquitted  her  of  parti- 
citation,  or  connivance,  or  knowledge. 
Giannone,  the  most  impartial  and  tempe- 
rate of  historiana,  who  neglected  no  sonrcei 
of  information,  bears  testimony  in  ber  be- 
hair.  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  men  ab- 
horrent from  every  atrocity,  never  men- 
tion her  but  with  gentleness  and  compas- 
sion. Tbe  writers  of  the  coontry,  who 
were  nearest  to  her  person  and  ber  timos, 
acquit  her  of  all  complicity.  Neverthe- 
less, she  has  been  placed  in  tbe  dock  ^ 
ihe  side  of  Mary  Stuart.  It  ia  as  certsto 
that  Giovanna  was  not  guilty  as  that  Mary 
was.  She  acknowledged  before  the  whole 
pontifical  court  her  hatred  of  ber  husband; 
and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  altri- 
buted  it  to  magic.  How  difl*erenl  was  the 
magic  of  Othello  on  Deademonal  a&d  ifaii 
too  was  believed. 

ir  vtrtaoua  tbonghta  and  actiona  can 
compensate  for  an  irrecoverable  treasure 
which  the  tomb  encloses,  surely  now  must 
calm  and  hnppinesa  have  retitmetl  to  Pe- 
Irarca's  bosom.  Not  only  bad  he  defended 
the  innocent  and  comforted  the  sor- 
rowful, in  Giovanna,  but,  with  singalsr 
care    and    delicacy,  he    reconcilad    im 
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n  womld  biv«  been 
raittoue  t*  her  gATeraaeiit  j  Acciajoli  and 
Barili.  Another  geaeroue  eotioi  wbbdow 
p«rforDied  by  bim,  in  behalf  of  a  man  by 
whom  he,  Knd  Rome,  and  Italy,  bad  been 
deceived.  Biensi,  after  wandering  about 
for  nearly  fuur  yeara,  wrb  eaat  into  priion 
at  Prague,  and  then  delivered  up  to  tbe 
pope.  He  demanded  to  be  judi^ea  accord- 
ing to  law,  which  was  refuaed.  Tbe 
spirit  of  Petrarca  roae   up  agaioat  thia  in- 

i'uatice,  and  be  addrenea  m  letter  to  <he 
toman  people,  iiTgiBg  their  wterferei 
They  did  nclbing.  But  it  waa  baliared  at 
AvigHOR  that  Bienii,  the  correipondent 
«nd  friend  of  Petrarca,  waa  not  only  an 
eloquent  and  learned  man,  but  (what  Pa- 
Crarea  had  taught  tbe  world  to  reverence) 
a  poet.  Thie  caused  a  relaistion  in  tbe 
severity  of  bis  confinement,  subsequently 
bis  release,  and  altimateiy  his  restoration 
Co  power. 

Again  the  office  of  ^wstolie  secretiiry 
was  offered  to  Petrarca ;  again  he  declined 
it ;  again  he  retired  to  Vaueluse.  Clement 
died ;  Innocent  waa  elected ;  bo  illiterate 
and  silly  a  creature,  that  be  took  the  poet 
for  a  wiiard,  becauae  he  read  Virgil.  It 
WBB  time  to  revisit  Italy.  Acciajali  had 
invited  him  to  Naples, Dandolo  to  Venice: 
but  he  went  to  neither.  Giovanni  Visoonti, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Lueehino  in  the  sovereignty.  Cle- 
ment, just  before  his  decease,  sent  a  nuncio 
to  him,  ordering  him  lo  make  choice  be- 
tneen  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power. 
Tbe  dutce^rchbisbop  made  no  answer; 
but  on  tbe  next  Sunday,  after  celebrating 
pontifical  maaa  in  the  cathedral,  he  took 
■n  one  band  a  crosier,  in  the  other  a 
drawn  sword,  and  '  Tell  the  Holy  Father,' 
■aid  he,  '  hers  is  the  spiptnal,  hare  tbe 
temporal :  one  defends  the  other.'  Inno- 
cent  was  unlikely  to  intimidate  a  prince 
who  had  ihus  defied  his  predecessor.  Oi- 
ovanni  Visoonti  was  among  tbe  moat  able 
statesmen  that  Italy  baa  produced }  and 
Italy  has  produced  a  greater  number  of 
the  greatest  than  all  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Genoa,  reduced  to  extremities  by 
Veaice,  had  thrown  herself  under  his  pro* 
tection ;  and  Venice,  although  at  the  head 
of  the  Italian  league,  guided  by  Dandolo, 
and  flushed  with  conquest,  felt  herself  un- 
able to  contend  with  him.  Viseonti,  who 
expected  and  feared  tbe  arrival  of  the  em- 
peror in  Italy,  nssumed  the  semblance  of 
moderation.  He  engaged  Petrarca,  whom 
he  had  received  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinction and  afiection,  to  preside  in  a  depu- 
tation with  offers  of  peace  to  Dandolo. 
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Visoonti  loM  ao  time  ia  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities.  These  were  so  succassful,  that 
Venice  was  io  danger  of  falliag ;  and  Dan- 
dolo died  ef  a  broken  heart.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  died  also  Giovanni  Visconti. 
The  eoaperor  Charles,  who  bad  deceived 
the  hopes  of  tbe  Venetiana  by  delaying  to 
advance  into  Italy,  now  crossed  tbe  Alps; 
and  Petrarca  met  him  at  Mantua.  Finding 
him,  as  uaual,  wavering  and  avaricious, 
tho  poet  soon  left  him,  and  returned  to  the 
nephews  and  heirs  of  Visconti.  He  was 
induced  bv  Qaleaaxo  to  undertake  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor.  Ill  dianosed  as  was 
Charles  to  tbe  family,  be  declared  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  his  arms  into 
Italy.  On  this  occasion  be  sent  to  Petrar- 
ca the  diploma  of  Count  P^atine,  in  a 
golden  box,  which  golden  box  the  Count 
Francesco  returned  to  tbe  German  Chan- 
celJor:  and  ha  made  as  little  use  of  tba 
tide- 
He  now  settled  at  Garignano,  a  village 
three  milea  fnun  Milan,  to  which  reaideoca 
he  gave  tbe  name  of  Liotemo,  from  the 
villa  of  Scipio,  on  tbe  coast  of  Xaples. 
Fond  OS  he  was  of  tbe  great  and  powerful, 
be  did  not  always  give  tbsm  the  prefsreoce. 
Capra,  a  goldsmith  of  Bergamo,  anthuai- 
astic  in  admiration  (tf  his  genius,  invited 
him  with  earnest  entreaties  to  honour  that 
city  with  a  visit.  On  hia  arrival,  the  gov- 
ernorand  aobility Contended  which  should 
perform  tbe  offices  of  hospitality  toward 
■o  illuBtrioua  a  guest :  but  he  went  at  onoe 
to  the  house  of  Capra,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed by  his  worthy  boat  with  prinealy  mag- 
nificence, and  with  delicate  atteatioBS 
which  princely  magnificence  often  over- 
lot^B.  The  number  of  choiee  volumss  ia 
the  library,  and  tbe  eonveraatioo  of  Capra, 
were  evidancea  of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing and  a  virtuous  hesrt.  In  the  winter 
following  (1359)  Boccaccio  spent  sevaral 
days  at  Linterno,  and  the  poet  gave  bim 
his  Latin  Ecloguea  in  his  own  hand-wri^ 
ing.  On  his  return  to  Florence,  Boccaccio 
sent  his  friend  tbe  '  Divina  Commsdia,* 
written  out  likewise  by  himself,  and  accom* 
panied  with  profuse  commendations. 
Incredible  OB  it   m^  appear,   this  nobia 

Coem,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  admitting 
ut  one  other  in  (he  world  to  a  proximity 
with  it,  was  wanting  to  the  library  of  Pe- 
trarca. His  reply  was  cold  and  cantionsi 
the  more  popular  man,  it  might  be  thought, 
took  umbrage  at  the  loftier.  He  waajeal* 
ouB  even  of  the  genius  which  had  gtme 
by,  and  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  his 
own,  excepting  in  the  parity  and  intansitf 
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of  )ov« !  for  thia  wu  b  porOon  of  tha 
ffenins  in  both.  He  waB  certainly  tb«  rery 
best  DM n  that  ever  was  a  very  vain  one: 
and  vanity  has  a  better  excuae  for  itself  in 
him  than  in  any  other,  since  none  was 
more  admired  by  the  world  at  large,  and 
particularly  by  that  ]Hirt  of  it  which  the 
wiseat  are  most  desirous  to  conciliate,  turn- 
ing their  wisdoin  in  full  activity  to  the  ele- 
TKtion  of  their  happinesa.  Laura,  it  is 
true,  was  sensible  of  little  or  no  paaeion 
far  him  ;  bat  she  was  pleased  with  his ;  and 
stood  like  a  beautiful  Cariatid  of  stainlpss 
marble,  at  the  base  of  en  image  on  which 
the  eyes  of  Italy  were  fixed. 

Petrarca,  like  Boccaccio,  regretted  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  not  only  the  pleasure  he 
had  enjoyed,  but  also  the  pleasure  he  had 
imparted  to  ihe  world.  Both  of  them,  ee 
their  mental  faculties  were  diminishing, 
and  their  animal  spirits  were  leaving  them 
apace,  became  unconscious  how  incompa- 
rably greater  was  the^enefit  ihan  the  inju- 
ry done  by  their  writings,  in  Boccaccio 
there  are  certain  tales  so  coarse  that  mod- 
esty casts  (hem  aside,  and  those  only  who 
are  irreparably  contaminated  can  receive 
any  amusement  from  them.  But  in  the 
greater  part,  what  truthfulness,  what  len- 
aerness,  what  joyousn'ess,  what  purity  1 
Their  levities  ana  gaieties  are  liiie  the 
bermless  lightnings  of  a  summer  sky  in  the 
delightful  regions  they  were  written  in. 
Petrarca,  with  a  tnind  which  beats  the  same 
proportion  to  Boccnccio's  as  the  Sorga 
bears  to  the  Nile,  has  been  the  solace  of 
many  sad  hours  to  those  who  probably 
were  more  despondent.  It  moybe  that,  at 
the  time  when  he  wos  writing  some  of  his 
Boftest  and  most  sorrowful  complaints,  bis 
dejection  was  caused  by  dalliance  with 
another,  far  more  indulgent  than  Laura. 
But  his  ruling  passion  was  ungratiGed  by 
her;  therefore  she  died  unsung,  and,  for 
■Dgbl  we  know  to  the  contrary,  unlameni- 
•d.  He  had  forgotten  what  he  had  de- 
elared  in  Sonnet  17. 
E,  se  di  Inl  fone  sllra  donna  spera, 
Vive  in  ■persnis  debole  e  faltaCf , 
Mio,  perche  tdegno  cio  ch'  a  Tin  dispiace,  fcc. 
IT  any  otber  bopes  to  find 

That  love  in  me  whicli  you  deipiae. 

Ah  I  let  her  leave  tbe  bope  behind  : 

I  bold  rrom  all  whal  you  alone  should  prize. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  he  ceased  to  be 

a  visionary  ;  and  we  ought  to  rejoice  that 

■n  inflammation   of  ten  years'  recurrence 

aank  down  into  a  regular  fit,  and  settled  in 

no  vital  part.    Yet  we  cannot  but  wish  that 

be  bad  been  as  zealaut  in  giving  instiuc- 

tioa  and  counsel  to  his  only  son,  t  youth 


Jafy, 

whom  he  repreMnta  io  one- of  his  Istteia 

to  have  been  singularly  modest  and  docile, 
as  he  had  been  in  giving  it  to  princes,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  who  exhibited  very  little 
of  those  characters.  While  he  wie  at  his 
villa  at  Linterno,  the  unrortunate  youth 
robbed  the  house  in  Milan,  and  fled.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  home  bad 
become  irksome  to  him,  and  that  neitbei 
the  eye  nor  the  heart  of  a  father  waa  orer 
him.  Giovanni  was  repentant,  OT«a  for- 
given, and  died. 

The  tenderness  of  Petrarca,  thare  ia  loo 
mnch  reason  to  fear,  was  at  all  timet  eon- 
centTBied  in  self.  A  nephew  of  hia  early 
l  patron,  Colonnn,  in  whose  house  be  had 
I  spent  many  happy  hours,  was  now  depriv- 
j  ed  of  house  and  home,  and  being  reduced 
I  to  abject  poverty,  had  taken  refuge  in  Bo- 
logna. He  had  surely  great  reaaon  to 
complain  of  Petrarca,  who  never  in  his 
journeys  to  and  fro  had  visited  or  noticed 
I  him,  or,  rich  as  he  was  in  bcne5ces  by  the 
'  patronage  of  his  family,  offered  him  any 
[succour.  This  has  been  excuaed  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  It  may  be  short  of  turpitude  ; 
but  it  is  farther,  much  farther,  from  gene- 
rosity and  from  justice.  Never  is  mention 
made  by  him  of  Laura's  children,  whom 
he  must  have  seen  with  her,  and  ana  or 
other  of  whom  must  have  noticed  with  the 
pure  delight  of  unsuspicious  childhood  bis 
fond  glances  at  the  lovely  mother.  Surely 
in  all  the  yesra  he  was  devoted  to  Laura, 
one  or  other  of  her  children  grieved  hei 
by  ill-health,  or  perhaps  by  losing  it ;  for 
virtue  never  set  a  mark  on  any  door  so 
that  sickness  end  sorrow  must  not  enter. 
But  Petrarcn  thought  mare  about  ber  eyes 
than  about  those  tears  that  are  usually  the 
inheritance  of  the  brightest,  and  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  said,  in  some  inedited 
canzone, 

What  care  1  nhat  Iran  there  be. 
If  the  lean  ore  not  Tor  me  I 
His  love,  when  it  administered  nothing 
to  his  celebrity,  was  silent.  Of  his  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  not  a  word 
is  uttered  inanyof  his  verses.  Hnwbeau- 
tifutly  does  Ovid,  who  is  thought  in  gene- 
ral to  have  been  less  tender  and  was  pro- 
bably less  chaste,  refer  to  the  purer  objects 
of  his  afleclion  t 

Unica  Data,  mei  jusliisima  caufa  doloris,  Ax.. 
Petrarca's  daughter  lived  to  be  the  solace 
of  his  age,  and  married  happily.  Boccac- 
cio, in  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
letter  in  the  whole  of  Petrarca's  coTresnon- 
dence,  mentions  her  kind  ceceptioD  of  him, 
and   praises  her  beauty  and  demeanour. 
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Even  tfae  UDhappjr  hoy  Kppe«ra  to  htve 
been  by  nature  of  neaily  the  BBme  cbarac- 
ter.  According^  to  the  father's  own  ac- 
count, his  disposition  waa  gentle  and  tne- 
table  }  be  was  modest  and  shy,  and  abased 
his  eyea  before  the  smart  witticisma  of 
Petrarca,  on  the  defects  hia  own  negligence 
had  caused.  A  parent  should  never  ex- 
cite a  blush,  nor  extinguish  one. 

Domestic  carea  bore  indeed  lightly  on  a 
man  perpetually  busy  in  negotiations.  He 
could  not  but  despise  the  emperor,  who  yet 
had  infiuence  enough  over  him  to  have 
brought  him  into  Germany.  But  bands  of 
robbera  infested  the  road,  and  the  plague 
was  raging  in  many  of  the  intermediate 
cities.  It  had  not  reached  Venice:  ana 
there  he  took  refuge.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  carried  a  great  part  of  his  library  with 
him  :  but  he  found  it  now  more  inconven- 
ient than  ever,  and  therefore  he  made  a 
preaent  of  it  to  the  republic,  on  condition 
that  it  neither  should  be  sold  nor  separat- 
ed. It  v»as  never  sold,  it  was  never  sepa- 
rated }  bat  it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  not  a  single  volume  of  ibe  collection 
is  now  extant.  While  he  was  at  Verona, 
his  friend  Boccaccio  made  him  another 
visit,  and  remained  with  him  three  summer 
months.  The  plague  deprived  him  of 
LibUus,  of  Socrates,  andof  Barbalo.  Among 
hia  few  surviving  friends  was  Philip  de 
Cabasaoles,  now  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
whom  ha  had  promised  the  dedication  of 
hia  treatise  on  'Solitary  Life,'  which  he 
began  at  Vaucluse. 

Urban  V.,  auocesaor  to  Innocent,  de- 
signed to  reform  the  discipline  of  the 
church ;  and  Petrarca  thought  be  had  a 
better  chance  than  ever  of  seeing  its  head 
at  Rome.  Again  he  wrote  a  letter  on 
the  occasion,  learned,  eloquent,  and  en- 
thusiastically bold.  Urban  had  peihsps 
already  fixed  his  determiaation.  Despite 
of  remonatrances  on  the  side  of  theiFrench 
king,  and  of  intrigaes  on  the  side  of  the 
cardinals,  whose  palaces  and  mistresses 
must  be  left  behind,  he  quitted  Avignon  on 
the  30lh  of  April,  1367,  and,  after  a  stay 
of  four  months  at  Viterbo,  entered  Rome. 
Before  this  event  Petrarca  had  taken  into 
hie  house,  and  employed  as  secretary,  a 
youth  of  placid  temper  and  sound  under- 
standing, which  he  showed  the  best  dispo- 
sition lo  cultivale.  His  name  was  Giovan- 
ni Molpigbi,  better  known  afterward  as 
Giovanni  da  Ravenna.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  table,  to  the  walks,  and  to  the  travels 
of  his  patron,  enjoying  far  more  of  his 
kindnens  and  aSection,  than  at  rhe  same 
time  of  life,  had  ever  been  bastowed  upon 


hia  aou.  Petrarca  superintended  hia  stu- 
dies, and  prepared  him  for  the  clerical 
profession.  Unexpectedly  one  morning 
this  youth  entered  his  study,  and  declared 
be  would  stay  no  longer  in  the  house.  In 
vain  did  Petrarca  try  to  alter  his  determi- 
nation :  neither  hope  nor  fear  moved  him  : 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  accompany 
him  as  far  as  Venice.  Giovanni  would  see 
the  tomb  of  Virgil :  be  would  visit  the 
birthplace  of  Ennius:  he  would  learn 
Greek  at  Constantinople.  He  went  how- 
ever no  farther  than  Pavia,  where  Petrarca 
soon  followed  him,  and  pardoned  hia  ex- 
travagance. 

Pope  Urban  had  no  sooner  established 
the  holy  see  at  Rome  again,  than  he  began 
to  set  Italy  in  a  flame,  raising  troops  in  all 
quarters,  and  directing  them  against  the 
VisGonti.  Theemperortoo  in  eameathad 
resolved  on  war.  But  Bernabo  Visconti, 
who  knew  his  avarice,  knew  how  to  di- 
vert his  arms.  He  came  into  Italy,  but 
only  to  lead  the  pope's  palfrey  and  to  as- 
sist at  the  empress's  coronation.  Urban 
sent  an  invitation  to  Petrarca ;  and  he  pre- 
pnred,  although  in  winter,  to  revisit  Rome. 
Conscious  that  his  health  was  declining,  he 
made  his  will.  To  the  Lord  of  Padua  he 
bequeathed  a.  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Giotto  }  and  to  Boccaccio  fifty  gold  florins, 
for  n  cloak  to  keep  bim  warm  in  his  study. 
Such  was  his  debility  he  could  proceed  no 
farther  than  Feriara,and  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  Padua.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
air  be  settled  in  the  hamlet  of  Aiquft, 
where  he  built  a  villa,  and  where  hia 
daughter  and  her  husband  Francesco  di 
Brotaano,  came  to  live  with  him.  Urban 
died,  and  was  succeeded  fay  Gregory  XI., 
who  would  bare  added  to  the  many  bene* 
flees  held  already  by  Petrarca:  and  the 
poet  in  these  his  I&tter  days  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  the  gifts  of  fortune.  His  old 
friend  the  bishop  of  Cabassoles,  now  a  car- 
dinal, was  sent  as  legate  to  Perugia ;  Pe- 
trarca was  desirous  of  visiting  him,  and 
the  rather  as  the  prelate's  health  waa  de- 
clining ;  but  before  his  own  enabled  bim  to 
undertake  the  journey,  he  had  expired. 

One  more  effort  of  friendship  was  the 
last  reserved  for  him.  Hostilities  broke 
out  between  the  Venetians  and  Francesco 
da  Ferrara,  aided  by  the  king  of  Hungary, 
who  threatened  to  abandon  his  cause 
unless  he  consented  lo  terms  of  peace. 
Venice  now  recovered  her  advaatagea. 
and  reduced  Francesco  to  ihe  most  ha- 
miliating  conditions.  He  was  obliged 
to  send  his  son  to  nsk  pardon  of  the  re- 
poblic.    To  render  this  less  intolerable. 
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li«  prevftitod  on  I^tntrca  to  aeeowpnny 
the  youth,  >nd  to  plead  his  nauaa  before 
the  tentte,  Acnoinpniiied  by  a  nomeroHB 
and  n  splendid  tnin,  they  arrived  at  the 
eity  ;  audience  was  granted  them  en  the 
fnorrow.  Bot  fetigneard  illness  so  affect- 
ed Fetrarca  that  he  cDold  not  deliver  the 
speech  he  bad  prepared.  Among  the  many 
of  his  eompositions  which  arc  lost  to  us, 
is  this  onition.  Happily  there  ispreserved 
the  friendly  letter  he  wrote  to  Bocceccio 
on  his  return;  the  last  of  his  writings. 
Dnrinff  the  greater  pen  of  his  Iffetime, 
though  no  )esi  zealoni  than  Boccnccio 
himself  in  recovering  the  works  uf  the 
elissics,  he  never  had  read  the  '  Divioa 
Commedia ;'  nor,  unti)  this  period  of  it, 
the  'Decameron  ;'  the  two  meet  adroireble 
works  the  contiDent  has  prodaeed  from  the 
reetoration  of  learning  to  the  present  day. 
Boccaccio,  who  had  given  him  the  one, 
now  gave  bim  the  other.  In  his  letter  of 
thanks  for  it,  he  excuses  the  levity  of  hie 
friend  in  some  pieces,  attributes  it  to  the 
season  of  life  in  which  the  bonk  was  writ- 
ten, and  relates  the  effect  the  story  of 
Orisetdie  had  produced,  not  only  on  him- 
self, bat  on  another  of  less  sensibility. 
He  even  leemt  it  by  heart,  that  he  might 
teciteit  to  bis  friends;  and  he  sent  the 
•oihor  a  Latin  translaiion  of  it.  Before 
thia.but  among  his  latest  compositions,  he 
had  written  an  indignant  answer  to  an 
tmknnwn  French  Bionk,  who  criticised  his 
letter  to  Urbeni  and  had  spoken  contempt- 
nonsly  of  Borne  and  Italy.  Monks  gene- 
nl)y  Know  at  what  most  vulnerable  part  to 
■im  the  dagger ;  and  the  Frenchman  struck 
Fetrarca  between  his  vanity  and  his  patri- 
otism. A  greater  mind  would  have  looked 
down  indinerently  on  a  dwarf  assailaDi, 
and  would  never  have  lifted  him  up,  even 
for  dertaion.  The  most  prominent  rocks 
end  headlands  are  most  exposed  to  the 
elements  ;  but  those  which  can  reeist  the 
violence  of  the  storms  are  in  little  danger 
from  the  corrosion  of  the  limpets. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1374,  Petmrea  was 
found  in  his  library,  his  brow  upon  a  book 
he  had  been  reading:  he  was  dead. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  literary  man, 
or  perhaps  of  any  man  whatsoever,  to 
vriiem  Boeb  hononrs,  honours  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  from  such  different  quarters  and 
peraons^es,  have  been  ofiered.  They  be- 
gan in  bis  early  life ;  and  we  are  walking 
at  this  hoar  in  the  midst  of  the  procession. 
Few  travellers  dare  to  return  from  Italy 
until  they  can  describe  to  the  attentive  ear 
and  glistening  eye,  the  scenery  of  the  En- 
pmean  hills.      He  who  has  tovod  truly. 


and,  above  «R,  fce  who  hai  land  nahapinh, 
approaches,  a>  holiest  skars  are  approaet 
ed,  the  cenotaph  oa  the  little  eolaaias  at 
Arqnft. 

The  Latin  works  of  Fetrarca  were  es- 
teemed by  himself  more  highly  than  his 
Italian.*  His  Letters  and  hie  Dialognes 
'  De  Contemptn  Hundt,'  are  curioas  and 
vslnable.  la  the  latter  he  convcreed  with 
Saint  Augnstin,  to  whom  be  ia  introdaced 
by  Tnttk,  the  same  personage  who  appears 
in  his  '  AJTriea,'  and  whom  Vokaire  aJao  ia> 
vokes  to  descend  on  his  little  rravelly 
Chanap  de  Mara,  the  <  HenriadeT  Tlte 
third  dialogue  is  abont  his  love  far  Lanra, 
and  soUy  is  it  defended.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  ignorance  of  one's  aelf  and 
others  {mvitmum),  in  which  he  has  taken 
aaneh  from  Cicero  and  AngnsliB,  asd  ia 
which  he  afterwards  forgot  a  little  of  his 
own.  '  Ought  we  to  take  it  to  heart,'  says 
he,  *if  we  are  ill  spoken  of  fay  ihe  igno- 
rant and  malicious,  when  the  same  thing 
happened  to  Homer  and  Demoetheaes,  to 
Cicero  and  Virgil  V  He  was  foad  of  fol- 
lowing these  two ;  Cicero  in  the  nombcr 
of  his  epistlea,  Vii^il  in  eclogue  and  in 
epic. 

Of  his  twelve  ectognes,  irtiich  by  a 
strange  nomenelttnre  he  aho  called  buco- 
lics, meny  are  satirical.  In  the  sixth  and 
seventh  Pope  Clement  is  repieaeated  in  the 
character  nf  Mitio.  In  the  sixth  Saiat 
Peter,  under  the  name  of  Fanphilns,  re- 
proaches him  for  the  condition  in  which 
he  keeps  bis  flock,  and  asks  him  what  be 
has  done  with  the  wealth  intrusted  to  him. 
Mitio  answers  that  he  has  k^t  the  gold 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lambs,  aad 
that  he  has  given  the  milk  to  certnin  friends 
of  his.  He  adds,  ituit  his  sponse,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  woman  Pamphilas 
was  contented  with,  went  about  in  gold 
and  jewels.  As  for  the  rams  aad  ffoate, 
they  played  their  usual  gambola  in  the 
meadow ;  and  he  himself  looked  oa.  Pam- 
philns  is  indiBUBat,  and  tells  him  he  ong^ht 
to  be  flogged  and  sent  to  prison  for  life. 
Mitio  drops  on  a  sudden  his  peaceful  char- 
acter, and  calls  him  a  faithless  rnnaway 
slave,  deserving  the  fetter  and  the  crose. 
in  the  twelfth  eelogne,  under  the  appella- 


*  It  ii  inertdiUe  that  Jnlias  Cmst  SealifW,  whs 
hu  eiitjeised  so  vast  ■  aaoibet  of  later  poets  qnit* 
rorsQties,  and  deservedlT,  tbonld  asrer  have  even 
■eeo  the  Latin  poctrj  of  Pelrsrea.  His  wordierv: 
"  Piinni,  quod  eqDiden  seisai,  PMram  «z  Istnlsa. 
tt  bsibuie  OS  ealo  ■iisUsrs  sasss  SSI,  Mr**>  V^ 
■diDodiUD  diximus  slihi,  qadd  aiUI  vidtn  UeMrit, 

'--   -  -  -  et  alia  fflults,  teliaqaan 


\.''-^e»l. 
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ions  of  Put  asd  AretiovB,  mre  npivMiited 

he  kings  of  France  and  EDglaod.  Arcti- 
um IB  indi|piBiit  at  Ifae  farouri  Pan  receirea 
rom  Fnoetula  (Avif^noo).  To  King  Jofaa 
he  pope  had  remitted  bia  tentba,  to  that 
le  waa  enaUed  to  conliDue  the  war  agaioU 
S^laod,  which  eaded  in  bia  captirity. 

PettarCR  in  all  hia  Latin  poetry,  and  in- 
leed  in  all  hia  Latin  eompositioiu,  ia  an 
mitator,  aad  genarally  a  very  unsucc«aaful 
)ne  j  hot  hia  versification  ia  more  barmo- 
liooB,  and  his  language  haa  more  the  air 
>r  antiquity,  nnd  more  resemble*  the  bet- 
er  models,  than  any  since  Boeibius. 

Wa  now  come  to  bis  Italian  poetry.  In 
his  he  is  less  deficient  in  originality,  tbousb 
n  several  pieces  he  has  imitated  too  closely 
!!ino  da  Fistoja.  '  Mille  dubj  in  nn  dl,'  for 
astanca,  in  bia  seventh  canzone.  Cino  is 
srnde  and  aninnaiical  j  but  there  is  a  beau- 
iful  sonnet  by  him  addressed  to  Dante, 
vhich  he  wrote  on  passing  the  Appenines, 
ind  stopping  to  viait  the  tomb  and  invoke 
:he  name  of  Selvaggia.  Petrarca,  late  in 
ife,  made  a  collection  of  sonnets  on  I^nra ; 
bey  are  not  printed  in  the  order  in  wbicb 
hey  were  written.  The  first  is  a  kind  of 
irologue  to  tbe  rest,  as  the  first  ode  of 
Horace  ia.  Tbei'e  is  a  melancholy  grace 
n  thia  preliminary  piece.  The  third 
inght  to  have  been  the  aecond ;  for,  af- 
er  having  in  tbe  first  related  bis  errors  nnd 
egrets,  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
be  cause  of  thero  in  the  following ;  we 
ind  it  in  the  third.  'Di  peasier  in  pen> 
lier,'  'Chiare  doloi  e  frescho  acque,'  'Se 
I  peniier  che  mi  strugge,'  'Benedetto  sis 
1  giorno,  '  Solo  e  pensoso,'  are  incompa- 
ably  better  than  the  '  Tre  Sorelle,'  by 
vhich  the  Italians  are  enchanted,  ana 
vhicb  tbe  poet  himaelf  views  with  great 
lomplacency.  These  three  are  upon  the 
tyee  of  Lanra.  The  seventh  canzone,  tbe 
lecood  of  the  '  Sorelle,'  or,  as  they  have 
•ften  been  atyled,  tbe  '  Orazie,'  ia  tbe  moat 
idmired  of  them.  In  this  however  the  ear 
s  ofi^ended  at  '  Quat  aiP  o/ta.'  Tbe  critics 
lo  not  observe  thia  aad  cacophony.  And 
lotbiog  is  less  appropriate  than 
Ed  al  faoeo  gmlii  and'  io  MF  ardo. 
The  close  is, 
CaBBOo  r  I'oas  Sordla  i  poco  iasasi, 
E  V  altra  senlo  in  quel  medesoxt  albeipi 
Apparecchiusi,  aadfiapiH  earta  vtrgo. 
?hia  ruins  the  figure.  What  becomes  of 
be  SoTtlla,  snd  the  albtrgo,  and  the  i^pa- 
eccAiarti.  The  third  is  less  celebrsted 
ban  the  two  elder  sisters. 

Muratori,  the  most  judicious  of  Italian 
onmentatera,  givea    these  eansoiii  tbe 


MS 

preforene*  over  tbe  others :  Imt  it  resiaitk* 
ed  for  a  foreigner  to  write  correctly  on 
ihem,  and  to  demonstrate  that  tbey  are 
very  faulty.  We  find  more  faults  and 
graver  than  Ginguead  has  found  in  them  t 
but  we  do  not  complain  with  him  so  much 
that  the  commeneement  of  the  third  ia 
heavyaodlangoid,  as  that  serious  thoughts 
are  intersected  with  quibbles,  and  spangled 
with  conceits.  We  will  here  remark  free- 
ly, and  in  some  detail,  on  thia  part  of  tbe 
poetry  of  Fetrarca. 

Sonetto  21.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in 
all  the  domains  ofpoetry  so  frigid  a  conceit 

in  the  coitclusioo  of  this  sonnet, 
E  fkr  della  ise  braccia  a  le  stm*  omiira. 
Strange  that  it  diould  be  followed  by  the 
moat  beautiful  he  ever  wrote : 
Solo  e  pensoso,  tu. 


Se  muM  sacor  m'  anhiaecM 

L'  esMr  copeno  poi  oi  biuiebe  plsiar, 

[>nd'  io  preti  col  inou  color  di  dgno  t 

How  very  inferior  ia  this  ohildi^  play  to 
Horaee'a  oda,  in  which  he  also  becomes  a 


which  he  attributes  to  the 

tk*  keyt.    Here  be  talks  of  the  now  euu 

carrying  the  keys  of  tbe  awut  ihtmgitt. 

Again  be  has  a  peep  at  tbe  keyholein  tbe 

aeventh. 

Qnel  cDor  ond'  hung  i  bqli  occbi  Is  duave. 
He  also  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  he  ia 
really  fond  of  complaining,  and  thai  he 
laka  paini  to  hare  hit  eyes  always  full  of 
tears. 

Ei  io  son  an  di  qnei  eh'  fl  piuign  (fcw, 

E  par  ben  cb  r  io  m*  ingtgiM 

Che  di  lagilDM  pregni 

Sien  f  li  «cchi  nid. 

Sonetto  20.  Here  are  Ph<Bbus,  Vulcan, 
Japiter,  Caaar,  Janus,  Saturn,  Mars,  Orion. 
Neptune,  Juno,  and  a  chorus  ef  Angtlt: 
and  they  have  only  fourteen  lines  to  turn 
about  in. 

Canzone  i.  The  Isst  part  has  merit 
from  '  E  perche  un  poco.' 

Sonetto  39.  In  this  beantifiil  sonnet,  as 
in  almost  every  one,  there  is  a  redundaney 
of  words :  for  instance. 


to  Qod  that  his  heart  may  be  taroec 
other  desires,  and  that  it  mtj  renembet 
how  on  that  day  He  ma  cniatfied. 
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SvitiiM  S.  With  whKt  dvriiien  weald 
a  poet  of  tbe  preBent  day  be  tr«it«d  who 
had  written  such  stuff  as, 


Sonetto  44.  '  L'  aapetto  sacro'  is  iDge&i- 
OBB,  yet  without  conceits. 

Canzone  8.  As  far  as  we  know  it  has 
never  been  remarked  (nor  indeed  is 
Italian  Acadeniia  worth  a  remark),  that 
tbe  motto  of  tbe  Academia  delta  Cruaea, 
'  U  piil  bel  fior  ne  eogUa,'  ia  from 


a  li^bWen  of  moTeoieM  sot  alwaya  to  be 
found  in  tbe  graces  of  Petrarca. 

Canzone  11.  Thia  ia  incomparably  the 
moflt  elaborate  work  of  the  poet,  bat  it  i* 
very  far  from  the  perfection  of  *  S<d»  t 
penioao.'  The  eeoond  and  third  atanzai 
re  inferior  to  the  rest ;  end  \\Mfirm  btiU 
naiitutta  it  quite  unworthy  of  tbe  place 
it  occnpiea. 

Canzone  13  is  octremely  beaatifo)  until 
we  come  to 


Sonetto  46.  Here  he  wonders  whence 
all  tbe  ink  can  coma  with  which  he  fills 
hie  paper  on  Laura. 

Sonetto  50.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of 
hie  paanion,  his  ardour  is  increasing  to 
BDch  a  degree,  that,  he  says,  'Deathap- 
proaches  . .  .  tmd  lifejlita  away.' 

Che  la  miHte  m'appreisa t  'I  viver/uggi. 

We  believe  there  is  no  inslanee  where  life 
haa  resisted  the  encounter. 

Sonetto  59.  Tbii  ia  very  different  from 
all  his  others.  The  first  part  is  poi 
enough ;  the  last  would  be  interesting  if 
we  could  believe  it  to  be  more  than  ima- 
ginary. Here  he  boasts  of  the  impression 
he  had  made  on  Laura,  yet  in  his  last  Can- 
zone be  asks  her  whether  he  ever  had. 
The  words  of  this  sonnet  to  which  we 
refer  are, 


But  we  may  well  take  all  this  for  ideal, 
when  we  read  the  very  next,  in  which  ha 
speaks  of  being  free  from  the  thraldoi 
that  had  held  him  so  many  years. 

Sonetto  66.  The  conclusion  from  '  Ne 
mi  lece  ascoltar,'  is  very  eoimated :  here 
is  greatly  more  vigour  and  incitation  than 
usual. 

Csnzone  9.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere,  except  in  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  books,  so  wretched  a  poem  as 
thia.  The  rhymes  occur  over  and  over 
again,  not  only  at  the  close,  but  often  at 
the  fifth  and  sixth  syllables,  and  then  ano> 
ther  time.  Metastasio  has  managed  best 
the  redundant  rhymes. 

Sonetto  73.    The    final   part,  '  L' 
soave,'  is   exquisitely   beautiful,  and   the 
harmony  complete. 

Sonetto  84.  'Quel  vago  impallidir'  ii 
amoag  tbe  ten  best. 

Canzone  10.  fn  the  last  atnnxa  there  ii 


Sonetto  95.  *Pommi  ovi  'I  Sol,'  is  imi- 
lated  from  Horace's  '  Pone  me  pigri«,'fcc-     I 

Sonetto  98.  Four  verses  are  filled  with      ' 
the  names  of  rivers,  excepting  the  mono-     I 
syllables  nan  and  e.     He  lays  that  all  these      ' 
rivers  cannot  slake  the  fire  that  rs  the  so- 
guish  of  hie  heart :  no,  nor  even   ivy,  fir, 
pine,  beech,  or  juniper.     Itia  by  no  meaoi     I 
a  matter  of  wonder,  that  these  subsidia- 
ries lend  but  little  aid  to  the  exertions  of 
the  fireman. 

Sonetto  110. 

O  anime  gentili  ed  aaorose 

has  been  imitated  and  improved  upon  by 
Redi,  in  his 

I>ODD«  genlQi,  divote  i'  smore. 

Sonetto  111.  No  extravagance  ever  Bur- 
passed  the  invocation  to  tbe  rocks  in  the 
water,  requiring  that  henceforward  there 
would  not  be  a  single  one  which  had  ne- 
glected to  lesrn  bow  to  bum  with  bis 
flames.     He  himself  can  only  go  farther 


Sonetto  119,  where  he  tells  us  thetLau- 
re's  eyes  can  bum  up  the  Rhine  when  it 
is  most  ffozen,  and  crack  its  hardest  rocks. 

Sonetto  132.  In  the  precarious  state  of 
her  health,  he  fears  more  obont  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  in  love  than  about 
her  danger. 

Sonetto  148.  His  descriptions  of  beant j 
are  not  always  distinct  and  correct ;  for 
example, 

GU  ocebi  screni  e  le  ileOaflff  eigUa 
La  bella  bocca  ■Dgelica...de  pcrle 
Pttna,edi  rose...edidolcij)arol(. 

In  this  place  we  shall  say  a  little  about 
occhi  and  ciglia.  First,  the  aeuse  would 
be  better  and  the  verse  equally  good,  if, 
transposing  tbe  epithets,  it  were  written 

an  ocehi  steUanti  e  le  lereae  ciglja. 
The  Ilalian  pools  are  very  mneh  in  the 
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habit  of  putting  the  tye-latku  for  the  tyn, 
because  ciglia  is  a  moBt  nseful  rhyme. 
The  Latin  poets,  contended  with  oculi,<Kelli, 
and  lumina,  never  employ  ci7ia,  of  which 
indeed  they  ^pear  to  have  made  but  little 
account.  Greatly  more  than  a  hundred 
timeM  haaPetrarca  inserted  eyea  into  the 
first  part  of  his  Bonnets;  it  is  rarely  that 
we  find  one  without  its  occAi.  They  cer- 
tainly are  very  ornamental  things ;  but  it 
is  not  desirable  for  a  poet  to  resemble  an 

AlRlli. 

Canzone  15.  The  versification  here  dif- 
fers from  the  others,  but  is  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  in  any  of  them.  However,  where 
love  appears  in  person,  we  would  rather 
that  Pharaoh,  Rachel,  &c.,  were  absent. 

Sonetto  157.  He  tells  us  on  what  day 
he  entered  the  labyrinth  of  love. 

Milte  tr 
SaU'  on 

This  poetry  has  very  unfairly  been  taken 
advantage  of,  in  a  book 


Sonetto  158.   He  has  now  loved  twenty 


very  in  harmonious  by  the  cesura  and  the 
final  word  having  syllables  that  rhyme. 
Tutto  'I  di^inngo,  e  per  la  notte  i^u'mdo, 
lagriflinnt/o,  and  conBuniantfo,  are  consider- 
ed as  rhymes,  allhuugh  rhymes  should  be 
formed  by  similarity  of  sound  and  not  by 
identity.  The  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  French,  reject  this  canon. 

Sonetto  187,  on  the  present  of  two  roses, 
is  light  aud  pretty. 

Sonetto  192.  He  fears  he  may  nevei 
Laura  again.     Probably  this  was  written 
after  her  death.     He  dreams  of  her  saying 
to  him,  'Do  you  not  remember  the  last 
evening;,  when  I  left  you  with  your  eyi 
in  tears  1     Forced  to  go  away  from  you, 
could  not  tell  you,  nor  could  I,  what  I  U 
you   now.     Do  not  hope  io  see  me  again  i 
earth.'      This  most  simple  and   beautiful 
sonnet  has  been  less  noticed  than  many 
which  a  pure  taste  would  have  rejected. 
The  next  is  a  vision   of   Laura's  death. 
There  are  ver&es  in  Petrarco  which  will 
be   uttered  by  many    sorrowers   through 
many  ages.     Such,  for  instance,  are 
Non  la  coDobbe  il  mondo  menlrE  1'  ebbe, 
ConoblMla  io  cbi  a  pianger  qui  rimasi. 

But  we  are  hard  of  belief  when  he  aayi 
PiaDger  cereai,  non  giA  dot  piatilo  more. 
There  ate  fourteen  more  Sonnets,  and 


one  more  Canzone  in  the  first  aeries  of 
the  Rime  ;  bnt  here  we  close  it.  Of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  series  we  mnat 
be  contented  with  fewer  notices,  for  alrea- 
dy  we  have  exceeded  the  limits  we  pro- 
posed. They  were  written  after  Laura'l 
death,  and  contain,  altogether,  somewhat 
e  than  the  first  alone.  Many  of  the 
poems  in  them  are  grave,  tender,  and  beau- 
tiful.  There  are  the  same  faults,  but  few- 
n  number,  and  less  in  degree.  He 
never  talks  again,  as  he  does  in  the  last 
words  of  the  first,  of  carrying  a  laurel  and 
a  column  in  fais  bosom,  the  one  for  fifteen, 
ihe  other  for  eighteen  years. 

Ginguend  seeras  disinclined  to  allow  a 
preference  to  this  second  part  of  the  Canzo- 
niere.  But  sorely  it  is  in  general  far  more 
pathetic,  and  more  exempt  from  the  importu- 
'  ies  of  petty  fancies,  He  takes  the  trouble 
translate  the  wretched  sonnet  (33,  part  2) 
which  the  waters  of  tbe  river  are  increased 
hy  the  poet's  tears,  and  the  fish  (as  they  had 
a  right  to  expect)  are  spoken  to.  But  the 
next  is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  poem,  and 
worthy  of  Danle  himself,  whose  manner  of 
thinking  and  style  of  expression  it  much  re- 
sembles. There  is  a  canzone  in  dialogue 
which  also  resembles  it  in  sentiment  and 
feeling ; 

Quondo  soave  mio  fido  conforio.  Sec. 
The  next  again  ia  imitated  from  Cino  da  Pi>> 
toja ;  what  a  crowd  of  words  at  the  opening ! 

Quel  antico  mio  dulce  empio  ^ignore. 
It  is  permitted  in  no  other  poetry  than  the 
Italian  to  shovel  up  such  a  quantity  of  trash 
and  triviality  before  tbe  doors.  But  lathet 
than  indulge  in  censure,  we  will  recommend 
to  tbe  especial  perusal  of  our  readers  another 
list  of  admirable  compositions.  '  Alma  felice,' 
'  Anima  bella,'  '  Ite  rime  dolenti,'  '  Tomami 
a  mente,'  '  Quel  rossignol,'  '  Vago  engelletlo,* 
'  Dolce  mio  caro,'  '  Gli  angeli,'  '  Chime  !  il 
bel  viso,'  'Che  deblo  io  far,'  'Amor!  te 
vuor,'  '0  aspetlats,'  'Anima,  cbe  dinostra,' 
'Spirto  gentil,'  'Italia  mia.'  Few  indeed,  if 
any,  of  these  are  without  a  flaw  ;  but  Ihey  are 
of  higher  worth  than  those  on  which  iha 
reader,  unless  forewarned,  would  spend  his 
time  unprofitahly.  It  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing if  a  critic  deeply  versed  in  thin  literature, 
like  Carey,  would  publish  the  Italian  poet* 
with  significant  marks  before  the  passages 
worth  reading ;  the  more  worth,  and  Ihe  less. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  a  mark  of  admira- 
lioo,  only  that  surprise  and  admiration  have 
but  one  between  them,  which  would  follow 
the  poet's  declaration  in  Can.  IS,  that  'if  he 
does  not  melt  away  it  is  because  fear  holds 
him  together.'    Alter  this  foolery  he  becomes 
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%  traa  poet  agdn  *  0  odli  I  Jfec^'  thm  c^un 
liad, '  You  we  how  nuinj  coloan  lore  punta 
my  fan  with.' 

Nothing  he  ever  wrote  ie  n  tmdcr  u  s  m- 
|MKMch  of  Laun'i,  tfter  ten  jmt'  adniintiao, 
'Yoa  are  *«m  grown  tired  of  loving  ne!" 
He  rapliee, 

lo  non  foi  d'  amor  roi  lasuio  nnqaaneo,  tec 

There  ii  poetry  in  Petnrca  which  we  have 
not  yet  Bdrerted  to,  io  which  he  hu  changed 
the  chorda  >«•  tiip  Ivf^r  anaaar :  aucb  ai 
'  Fiamnia  del  cie),*  '  L'  aTtra  Babilooia,* 
'  Foatana  di  dolor.'  The  rolume*  doae 
with  the  '  Trionfi.'  The  flrat,  ai  we  might 
have  aotieipated,  ii  'II  Trionlb  d'Amore.' 
The  poem  »  a  vile  one,  fluffed  with  proper 
namei.  The  '  Triumph  of  Chutity'  ii  ihoit- 
er,  aa  might  aln  be  anticipated,  and  not  quite 
■0  full  of  them.  At  the  close,  Love  meali 
Laura,  who  makes  him  her  captive,  and  car- 
liei  him  in  triumph  among  the  virgins  and 
awtrans  most  celebnted  for  purity  and  con- 
stancy.    The  '  Triumph  of  Death'  follows. 

This  poem  is  truly  admirable.  Laura  is 
returning  from  her  victory  over  love ;  sud- 
denly there  appears  a  black  flag,  followed  by 
a  female  in  black  apparel,  and  terrible  in 
attitude  and  voice.  She  stops  the  festive  pro- 
cesnon,  and  strikes  Laum.  The  poet  now 
describes  her  last  moments,  and  twr  soft  sleep 
of  death,  in  which  she  retains  all  her  beauty. 
In  the  second  part  she  comes  to  him  in  a 
dream,  holds  out  her  hand,  and  invites  him  to 
■it  by  her  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  under  the 
■hade  of  a  beech  and  a  laurel.  Nothing,  in 
this  most  beautiful  of  laniraBges,  is  so  beauti- 
ful, excepting  the  lines  of  Dante  on  Francesco, 
as  these. 

E  quella  man'  ^k  tanfo  desi&ta, 
A  mt,  paritmio  t  loipirendo,  portt 

Their  discourse  is  upon  death,  wbich  she 
tells  him  should  be  formidable  only  to  the 
wicked,  and  assures  him  that  the  enjoyment 
she  receives  from  it,  is  far  beyond  any  life  has 
to  bestow.  He  then  asks  her  a  question, 
which  he  alone  bad  a  right  to  ask  her,  and 
only  in  her  state  of  purity  and  bliss. 

Sbesighed.aodsaidi'No;  ooibiDg could dissern 
Mf  heart  from  t  liiae,  and  ootbiogahall  there  ever. 

If,  ihy  rood  ardour  lo  repress, 
1  somelimes  frown'd  (and  how  could  I  do  less  1) 
If,  now  and  then,  my  look  was  not  benign, 

'Twas  but  to  aaTe  m;  fame  sod  (bine. 
And,  as  thou  knawesi,  when  I  saw  ifa^  srid*, 

A  glance  was  readf  with  lelief.' 

Scarce  with  dry  cheek 

These  tender  words  I  beard  her  speak. 
■  Were  tbcv  but  true !'  I  cried.    Sbe  bent  the 
head. 

Not  aDreproacbfully,  and  said. 


'  Yes,  I  did  love  tbse;  and  w^aH'er 

I  lura'd  awa^  my  eyes,  'twss  sbame  and  fear. 

A  thousand  limes  to  ibee  did  they  incline, 

But  sank  before  the  flame  that  a£ot  from  dime.' 

He  wbo,  the  twentieth  thne,  caa  read  un- 
moved this  canzone,  never  has  ezperieaced  a 
love  which  could  not  be  requited,  and  never 
has  deeerved  a  happy  one. 


Aar.V.— 1.  La  Xium  en  1839.     (Rimm 

in  1889).    Par  it  MABitma  de  Ctmm. 

ivols.    Paris.     1S43. 
2.    Etptit  dt  I'Economit  Palitiqiu.     P*r 

Ivan  QoLowiirx,  JJnieur  Rvttt.     Paris. 

1843. 

Fsw  renders  there  are,  who  have  not  nmbled 
through  Russia  very  lately  under  the  guidance 
of  the  amiable,  the  sharp-sighted,  uid  plaith 
spoken  Kohl.  So  microscopic  as  well  as 
paooramic  were  the  views  afforded  by  the 
German  traveller,  that  most  people,  tboo^ 
amused,  were  satiated,  and  we  wanted  to  hear 
or  see  very  little  of  Russia  for  the  next 
twelvemonth.  But  here  a  new  cicerone  has 
started  up,  of  a  nation  and  a  kind  so  perfectly 
contrasted  with  Kohl,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  listen  to  what  be  bad  to  say.  Instead 
of  the  simple  and  plain  good  sense  of  the 
German,  we  have  here  the  eaprit,  the  conceit, 
the  paradox,  the  happy  hits,  and  the  unhappy 
blunders  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  Marquis  de  Gnsline,  well  known  for 
his  work  on  Spalo,  and  for  several  novels, 
more  sentimental  and  lively  than  interesting, 
is  not  of  the  old  school  of  French  writers,  nor 
yet  of  the  new.  He  is  of  the  acAool  of 
tranai/ion :  that  halfway  house  between  clas- 
sic and  romantic,  which  well-bred  and  well- 
born authors  love  to  frequent,  and  wo  keep 
aloof  from  what  they  consider  to  be  tbc  vulgar 
ravings  of  Balzac  and  Sand.  Monsieur  de 
Cuetine  is  of  the  school  of  Chateaubriand — 
high  and  mighty  as  a  feudal  chief  wboae 
sword  and  buckler  had  been  atolen  by  the 
fairies  and  replaced  by  pen  and  ink^nd. 
He  admires  tne  post,  praises  religion,  and 
patronizes  providence.  He  affects  the  pro- 
found and  the  poetic,  has  an  equal  horror  of 
common  sense  and  commonplace,  and  writes 
as  if  be  were  '  perorating'  lo  an  attentive 
audience.  Monsienr  de  Custine  is  evidently 
a  man  accustomed  to  shine  in  saloons,  and 
be  wags  his  pen,  aa  he  would  bis  tongue, 
always  for  effect,  and  more  es^r  after  p«not 
than  truth.  But  if  his  high  bulb  and  hatnts 
of  good  society  have  thus  misted  him  in  ooe 
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,  tbey  bare  waared  bim  precioiu  I 
advsDta^efl,  a*  a  louriat,  in  another,  by  an  I 
tntrit  into  those  aristocratic,  nay  imperial 
circle!,  which  they  who  penetrate  into,  have 
aeldom  the  opportunity  or  audacity  to  talk  or. 
The  fint  buDdred  pages  of  tbe  Marquie  de 
Custioe'i  book  have,  however,  nothiag  to  do 
witb  hii  travels,  and  are,  indeed,  much  more 
iotereating  (ban  his  observations  on  foreign  j 
couatriea.  They  ar«  an  hundred  pa;«i  of: 
tbe  memoirs  of  his  family  :  of  his  father  and  i 
graadfatber,  who  both  perished  on  a  revolu- 
tionary scaffold,  and  of  his  mother,  ona  of 
tbose  few  lovely  tenants  of  Parisian  prisons 
who  chanced  to  escape  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
His  grandfatber,  the  Marquis  de  Custine, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  :  bis  son 
-was  sent  French  earoy  to  Berlin.  An 
expression  of  disgust  against  Robespierre 
occasioned  the  recall  and  persecution  of  the 
elder  Custine.  Trial  was  then  synonymous 
with  death.  But  personal  efiurts  and  inter- 
vention, especially  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
aometimei  mollified  the  judges  of  the  revo- 
lutionary t  rib  UQal,  Tbe  mother  of  the  auibor 
of  the  present  work,  then  daughter- in -law  of 
the  accused  general,  cpared  no  effort  or  peril 
to  save  her  husband's  father.  Her  importu- 
nities were  so  great,  that  Fouquier-Tinville, 
tbe  public  accuser,  gave  orders  to  hie  band 
of  cut-throats  to  hew  her  in  pieces,  as  she 
descended  the  steps  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
She  bad  often  escaped ;  but  on  the  last  day 
of  trial,  alier  the  general  had  been  led  back 
to  prison,  she  found  herself  on  the  summit  of 
the  steps  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  whilst  two 
rows  of  ruffians,  with  drawn  sabf^s  and  impre- 
cations, awaited  her  descent  with  that  of 
other  victims  marked  out  to  them.  She  saw 
her  fate,  and  knew  that  weaknesa  or  faltering 
would  hasten  it.  She  advanced  to  ruo  down 
the  fatal  gauntlet;  when,  perceiving  a  pois- 
aarde  near  her  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  she 
lingered,  and  exclaimed,  '  What  a  pretty 
child  !'  '  Take  it,  then,'  replied  the  fishwo- 
oian.  Madame  de  Cuatine  took  the  ragged 
infant,  and  with  it  in  ber  arms,  traversed 
unhurt  the  menacing  crowd,  and  then  return- 
ed it  to  its  rude  mother,  who  had  thus  saved  a 
prectouB  life. 

Geoeral  Custine  was  visited  by  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law the  night  before  his  execution. 
He  had  changed  cells.  His  old  one  was 
given  to  Marie  Antoinette  as  the  worst  of  tbe 
[»ison.  General  Custine,  in  ceding  this  worst 
cell  of  the  Conciergerie  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
recollected  the  queen's  brilliant  circle  at  Ver- 
sailles, '  when  he  had  lost  300,000  friincs  in 
one  night.' 

The  turn  of  the  younger  Custine,  father  of 
tbe  author  of  tbe  preaeot  volume,  came  next. 
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We  mesttoned  that  he  bad  been  sent  to  suc- 
ceed M.  de  Segur  as  French  envoy  at  Bertin. 
M.  de  Segur  had  failed  altogether  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  king  :  this  was  partly 
oning  to  his  having,  when  at  tbe  Russiaa 
court,  amused  tbe  Empress  Catharine  by 
caricatures  of  the  Frusaian  court  and  monarcb. 
On  learning  that  M.  de  Segur  was  sent  to 
Berlin,  the  empreas  forwarded  thither  one  of 
M.  de  Segur't  notes,  containing  several  of 
these  caricatures.  Such  an  envoy,  it  maj 
be  supposed,  was  but  coldly  received.  Young 
Custine  was  not  more  successful.  One  nigbt 
on  his  return  home,  be  was  followed  by  a 
iwrton  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  who  flung  at 
his  feet  a  roll  of  paper:  it  was  a  copy  of  (be 
treaty  of  Tilnitz.  The  younger  Custine  was 
condemned  with  the  Girondioa,  and  perished 
with  them.  His  heroic  wife  bad  planned 
hia  escape,  but  he  refused  to  adopt  her  plan, 
as  it  would  have  risked  the  life  of  the  gaolet'a 
daughter,  who  was  to  be  an  accomplice  of 
his  light. 

His  widow  wai  aoon  after  arrested,  and 
thrust  into  the  same  prison  with  Mesdamea 
d'Aiguillon,  de  Lamett,  and  tbe  future  ena- 
press  Josephine.  The  latter  was  the  roast 
fearful  of  all :  full  of  tears  and  despair,  and 
trasling  more  to  a  pack  of  fortune- telling 
cards  which  she  consulted,  than  to  either  reb* 
gion  OT  virtuous  fortitude.  Madame  de  Cu^ 
tine  used  to  tell  of  a  fellow-prisoner,  '  ao 
aged  Englishwoman,  deaf  and  almost  blind, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  make  comprehend, 
why  she  was  in  prison.  The  extcutiontr 
answered  htr  latt  qiuatian.'  Madame  de 
Custine  was  taved  by  tbe  benevc^nce  of  an 
old  cobbler,  Jerome,  member  of  the  revola- 
lionary  tribunal,  a  terrorist,  whom  she  wet 
ahte  to  save  in  her  turn.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Salvan,  and  gave  her 
name  at  least,  if  she  gave  no  more,  to  her 
friend  Madame  de  Stael's  '  Delpbine.' 

Reared  in  this  terrible  school,  having 
received  so  amply  that  baptime  dt  tang 
which  has  rendered  the  better  order  of  the 
French  so  politically  circumspect,  and  hav- 
ing !oGt  therewith  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune, we  should  expect  to  find  the  iUarquii 
de  Custine  anti-re  vol  utionaty  ;  and  so  he  ii^ 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  bim 
admire  Russian  despotism.  A  traveller  better 
disposed,  we  should  think,  to  give  a  favour- 
able account  of  the  autocrat's  empire,  ought 
not  to  have  been  found  than  the  French 
noble.  Yet  no  one  has  written  so  severe  a 
satire  of  Russia,  as  the  Marquis  de  Custine. 
The  French  aristocrat  has,  in  fact,  got  hia 
bead  so  full  of  democratic  rights,  that  he  wai 
hurt  and  mortified  at  finding  in  Russia  nobles 
reduced  to  tbe  state  of  doiaestics. 
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Tfaii  if  tDMV  rtrilriii^  when  Boniui  princei 
ire  met  vith  out  or  their  own  dominiani,  u 
when  tbe  author  meeta  the  Grsod  Duke 
Hietnd  at  Emc  He  praises  tnach  the  per- 
■ooal  appeiraDCe  of  the  Grand  Duke,  a  pane- 
gyric "id  which  we  by  no  meana  jnd,  but 
ezclaima  againat  the  lervile  niaDnen  o(  hit 
anite.  The  nrker  of  thii  rertew  waa  witnen 
to  a  icene  which  would  have  full?  exempli- 
fied M.  de  Ctutiuft'i  objections.  The  Grmd 
Duke  Michael  went  out  with  a  large  party, 
ia  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  to  aboot. 
He  brought  with  him  a  packet  MT  cigan,  no 
one  elae  daring  to  provide  himself  with  a 
aimilar  nurce  of  pleasure.  The  impatient 
Grand  Duke  had  soon  wasted  his  cigara ; 
flnng  BWsy  one  aa  bad,  half  smoked  another, 
loit  a  third  ;  till  towards  the  end  of  his  day's 
■port  his  cigar-box  was  as  empty  u  bis  g:ame- 
bag.  TIm  sport  had  not  been  brilliant. 
Hereat  his  royal  highnesa  muttered  many 
imprecations,  and  packed  every  member  of 
bis  suite  back  through  tbe  woods  to  pick  op 
for  hinn  the  remnanit  of  his  cigara. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  sails  from  Lnbeck 
on  board  th«  steamer,  Nicholas  the  First. 
His  description  of  Baltic  scenery  is  lively- 

"  Ad  hoar  sioce  I  saw  tbe  sun  sink  bto  the 
aea,  between  the  N.N.E.  and  ihe  N.,  leaving 
behind  it  a  lumiooui  tiaio,  which  ba*  ■□Seed 
me  to  wriie  by  oa  the  deck;  and  now  I  look  to 
tbe  N.N.E. ,  Bod  mBTk  the  first  tials  of  sunrise. 
Yesterday  is  not  over,  yet  to-morron  commeaces. 
Day  here  is  ao  interminable  aurori,  which  ne»er 
keeps  its  promise.  The  sunrise  brings  nu  new 
day,  and  sunset  nonigbt.  The  magic  of  eoloor, 
tbe  TelitfioDS  obscuiiiy  of  ni^ht,  are  not  tu  be 
founU.  Though  not  dark  by  mghi,  it  ia  iiitl  ;rey 
bv  day.  Thesnu  of  thenorthanpearsio  measan 
alabaster  lamp,  suspended  and  luraing  between 
heavcD  and  earth.  The  atmosphere  is  that  of 
the  pictures  we  gee  psinied  on  China 

"  The  Russians  are  prund  of  the  approach  to 
St.  Peieraburff  by  the  Neva.  It  disappoioied 
me.  When  firsi  ynu  iwgin  lo  perceive  some 
■teeples,  the  efieci  is  mote  singular  than  impos- 
ing. A  narrow  liae  of  earth  is  perceived  between 
sea  and  sky,  iudemed  by  a  lew  irregularities, 
and  these  irregulariliea  are  ibe  mighty  buildings 
of  tbe  capital.  It  is  like  a  line  traced  by  Ihe 
tremUing  hand  of  a  child,  trying  to  draw  a 
■■ibeawtieal  tignra." 

Oar  aalbor  has  for  fellow-travellers  on 
board  a  Prince  E— — ,  and  several  Russian 
ladies :  the  former  a  liberal  in  words,  and  as 
fcKid  of  idle  expatialion  in  political  philoso- 
phy as  the  Frenchman.  The  prince  tells  the 
story  of  the  Baron  Ungens,  of  Sternberg,  who 
lived  in  his  caslls  on  the  solitary  island  of 
Dago,  for  tb«  sake  of  murdering  and  plunder- 
ing the  shipwrecked.  He  compares  the  baron 
to  Byron's  hatoc^  an  odd  idea  of  tb«  hanw- 
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nity  of  the  poet  and  hit  ideal.     The  fniDC« 

denies  to  the  Kussians  the  sentiment  of  tbe 
point  of  honour,  that  growth  of  feudalism 
perpetuated  in  (he  modem  genllemao. 
Hence,  sellb  be,  emid  all  their  bravery  and 
good  qualities,  the  Russians  want  aliogeiber 
that  chivalroui  respect  for  truth,  which  ii,  or 
oucht  to  be,  found  further  west 

Ihe  numerous  fleet  of  Rusria  was  far  from 
inspiring  the  French  marquis  with  respect. 
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■ely  for  the  inatmciimi  of  catfets.  my  e 

inroed  lo  eunui,  and  1  tbonght  of  scbooL  Aii 
this  movemeDi  waa  ibereault  of  neither  war  nor 
commerce,  bat ^fm£c;  and,  with  the  Ruasiaosi 
parade  ia  the  greet  mania.  Here  is  a  fleet  oo 
parade,  and  iis  crews  at  school  for  three  months. 
Ai  the  end  of  that  time  the  scholar  re-enters  hit 
cage,  his  plaything  of  a  ship  goes  into  its  box, 
and  the  ice  commences  its  attacks  upon  the 
imperial  navy.  Lord  Durham  told  the  Emperor 
his  ships  were  his  playihings.  To  admire  Rus- 
sia, when  coming  toil  by  water,  youmustforffet 
the  eotrance  lo  Loodon  by  the  Thames.  Tbis 
is  life — that  is  death  V 

We  have  had  a  hundred  detcriptioDS  of 
the  Emperor  PTichoIas,  but  M.  de  Custioe 
still  adds  a  few  traits. 

"  The  Emperor  is  taller  than  most  men  by  half 
a  head.  His  atature  ia  aoble,  though  somewhat 
stiff.  He  has  been  accuatomed  from  his  youth  to 
girth  his  waial  so  tight  as  almost  lo  drive  his 
stomach  imo  his  chest,  and  it  literally  falls  over 
bis  waist.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Emperor 
uniightens  his  belt,  he  experiences  a  complete 
though  momeDlraiy  proalratioaoT strength.  Hia 
features  are  more  German  than  Slavonic.  His 
life  is  passed  in  the  open  air:  so  much  so,  that 
the  abade  of  his  military  hat  has  marked  a  fair 
leeion  on  the  midst  of  his  face,  on  each  side  of 
which  ihe  akin  is  bronzed  by  the  sun." 

The  following  is  M.  de  Costine'a  descrip- 
tion of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Due  de 
Leuchtenberg  and  the  Grand  Ducheas  Marie, 
B.t  which  he  was  present : 

"  The  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  are  long 
andmajestic  Everything  is  symbolicalandrich. 
Tbe  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  priests'  gannents, 
shone  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Tlie  im- 
perial chapel  is  not  large;  it  was  filled  by  tbe 
{rrandees,  the  courtiers,  and  foreign  representa- 
livea.  We  were  separated  from  the  altar,  which 
is  a  mere  square  table,  by  a  baloatntde.  At 
length  the  Emperor  and  Empresa  and  their  &m- 
ily  entered,  and  every  eye  was  tuned  upoo  ihero. 
No  iwith  Stan  ding  the  crowd  there  iras  no  confu- 
sion, nor  was  tbe  silence  of  respect  troubled  ia 
any  way.  By  tbe  side  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  long 
golden  rube  and  pointed  cap,  stood  a  Tartar  khan, 
Ealfindsptndent,  halftriMtary,  who  tad  mom 
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to  PMarabnrg  to  pvoeiiTa  Uib  place  of  page  for  ooe  < 
of  his  soof.  How  ibis  moDBrchy  h»  aufied 
up  to  the  first  rnak  of  mi^t  and  nugoifi- 
cenca  I  The  Emperor  himself  did  not  seem 
mui-Ji  accustomed  to  nich  scenee,  foT  erery 
now  and  then  he  qaitled  his  prafiiiK  slool  lo 
correct  some  fault  of  poaiiion  or  ciiqneite  on 
the  pwtL  of  his  cbildreo  or  clewr-  His  soo-iit- 
law  Wits  not  in  his  proper  place ;  he  made  him  [ 
ndvaiice  or  retire  two  feeL  The  graod  ducbeeees, 
'^  '  '  :  priests,  were  subject  ' 


or  th«  penally  of  doitii  aoder  the  Tndtm, 
or  UDder  Louia  XI.  1  It  ii  ibe  Buatiaa  Em- 
peror's pi»ilioa  wbich  ii  awful,  antl  which 
retidenhiH  character  lo.  He  waa  bred  to 
that  poeitioD,  initructed  in  ils  dutiea :  tejrible 
duties  tbey  are,  but  be  performs  Ibem  couici- 
enlioiuly  i  We  bope  we  are  not  probae,  but 
at  any  rale  we  are  true,  in  aaaimilating  ibe 
dudes  of  a  Russian  despot  to  that  of  a  deity  : 
J.    .  ..        'r,    ■  '     L  '      L     an  awful  responMbilityaad  an  awiiil  character. 

..,.„.„!»,  ""a'fS-™"  "»f,he''  Z"  ;J;  Th.  E„p.rNichoi  p.rfor™  hi.  ™.ile, 
aameciip.sndgobandJnhanirihreetimesroundja'iaimprewiveaLd  patriotic  part,  with  what 
thealtar.  Crowns  were  held  uver  iheir  heads.  |  wisdom  be  may  {  and  has  at  least  tbe  merit,  not 
Her  brother  held  the  crown  o?er  ibegrend  dueh-lio  very  common,  of  deeming  that  ft  being  so 
ess,  the  Emperor  frequently  rectifying  his  at- jhighly  placed  ougfatto  be  exempt  from  weak- 
ijtude.  Cooot  Pahleii  held  the  crown  o'ering^  ^nd  frtjm  vice,  and  to  be  a  model  in  th» 
the  D«c  de  Leuch.epberg:  sioplsr  that  the  son  ,  ^,  ^^^^^  „j^ji„^,  l^jj  i^  jIkw  ^f  j^u^ 
of  one  of  the  a!«BS3  as  of  Paul  shou  d  grace  ibe  ,     ',   .,,  ,        .  ' 

-  •  ■  ■  ■       '  --     ^  band,  &lber,  and  master. 


marriaze  of  his  grand-daughter.  It  was  nstoQ. 
isbiog  now  the  arms  of  the  Hereditary  Graud 
Duke  and  of  Count  Peblen  could  keep  motioo- 
less,  whilst  extended  aod  holding  these  crowns. 
The  bride  was  full  of  grace  and  purity,  fair. 


lung  herself  into  the  arms  of  I      Intbis  respect,  Nicholas  is  superiortoAlex- 
ao  Diffeons  had  been  let  loose. !       .  .."^     A  ,.       .,_.', mi 


"  The  Emperor,"  says  De  Casline,  "foi^U 
his  supreme  majesty  only  In  his  family  rriaiiixiK 
There  be  rememtiieTS  that  man  has  pleaMuea 
.       .  iodepeodentof  hisduiies.    His  domesiic viitnea 

blue  eyes,  and  couQleoaDce  of  candour  and  intel*!  aid   bim   ia  his   public   task,  by  ensuring  him 
led.     Immediately  afier  the  ceremony  ibe  Em- :  um'TPTRnt  cHitienn." 
press  in  emotion  flung  herself  into  Ibe  arms  of  I 
the  Emperor,    Two  pigeons  had  been  let  loose, ! 

and  tbey  bad  perched  on  the  cornice  of  one  of  ^ .       ■        l     ni       ■       .  ir= 

Ibe  columns  over  the  altar,  and  billed  and  cooed ,  he  was  dancing  the  Polonaise  at  Vienna . 
ibeir  part  to  pertectioo.  The  Due  de  Leuchten- 1  »  Chance  had  placed  me  between  the  Em- 
berg  IS  well  made,  handsome,  but  his  features .  peror  Alexander  and  his  Empress,  a  Baden 
are  not  dittinguit.  He  is  rather  a  handsome .  Prjocess.  I  felr  awkward,  pressed  betweensuch 
lieutenant  than  a  prince."  |  personages.    All  of  a  «udileii  the  dancers  came 

The  Emperor  Nicholas   threw  a  singular  'o  V"''''  ""i^  jhe  Emperor,  impatient,  put  hia 
■L  <\.       ■  3    CM  3    n     ,■  II     head  over  my  shoulder,  and  said,  roughly  enoogh, 

charm  over  the  m.tid  of  M.  de  Cusl.ne.  H«  ,^  ,^^  g^  J'^^  .  (,,;  ^„^  j„_,  i^/Emp^si 
fascinated  the  traveller  :  so  much  so,  that  from  [„„ed  roond,  and  perceiving  the  Emperor  dano 
the  mocneat  of  the  chapter  of  his  first  inter-  ing  with  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  ahowo  for 
view  and  convereatinn,  the  French  inarquii  some  days  a  profound  passion,  observed, 'Always 
sees  nothing  but  the  Emperor.  The  imperial  polite.'  The  auiocrai  hit  his  lip." 
image  haunts  him,  dominates  him,  charms  him,  \  The  author  gives  a  lively  description  of  the 
frightens  him,  and  in  slruEgles  against  this  ball  and  supper  after  the  imperial  wedding, 
charm  and  this  fright,  M.  de  Custine  becomes  and  describes  amusingly  the  imperturbable 
liberal,  and  harangues  against  despotism.  He  sang-froid  of  a  young  Generese,  clad  in  the 
is  pursued  by  a  spectre ;  be  tells  each  minute  dress  of  a  national  guard,  the  uniform  least 
that  be  is  afraid  of  being  traasported  to  Sibe-  bked  at  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  the  great 
lia;  and  having  laid  bold  of  a  story  of  a  prince  table  of  a  tbousend  seals,  was  a  snjall  table  of 
harshly  exiled  to  Siberia,  be  expatiates  and  eight.  It  was  reserved  fiw  the  Emperor  and 
expands  upon  it;  representing  the  Emperor  hisfrienda  TheyoungGenevsseboldlytiKik 
as  ;i  demon  in  the  last  chapter,  who  had  been  his  seat  at  this  table,  oppoeite  the  Emperor, 
extolled  as  an  angel  in  the  first.  who  called  for  a  ninth  chair  rather  than  disturb 

It  is  too  bard  a  task  to  put  upoa  (he  sboul-  j  his  republican  guest     This  was  playing  the 
ders   and  conscience  of  any  man,  to  render  amiable  host. 

him  at  once  the  lord,  the  judge,  and  the  perma-  The  author  tells  us  of  an  English  marquis, 
f  nent  executioner,  of  the  errors  of  hia  people.  |  much  liked  by  the  imperial  family,  who,  with 
Yet  thus  have  the  laws  and  habits  of  Russia  a  wooden  leg,  contrived  to  dance  the  Poltv 
constituted  their  sovereign.  The  penally  of  naise  with  the  Empress,  Her  majesty  wished 
death  is  abolished  in  a  country,  where  civilisa-  [  to  give  a  ball  expressly  for  the  marquis  before 
tion  is  for  the  masses  not  more  advanced  than '  he  left  St.  Petersburg,  and  made  the  invita- 
it  was  in  France  and  England  during  the  four-  lion  herself  in  person.  The  marquis  said, 
teentfa  and  fineenth  centuries.  How  the  that  he  had  been  already  too  much /£»</,  and 
kings  of  that  day  treated  their  noblesse  the  if  her  majesty  did  not  intend  to  kill  him  w'ith 
history  of  the  si^old  bears  witness.  What  the  magnificence  of  hospitality,  she  must  per- 
would  hnve  been  the  effect  of  the  abolition  [mit  him  to  decline  the  ball,  and  retire  on 
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meatrtngth  wM  my  pterioM  reilgiwdne  to  Jeaih. 
1  am  grKieful  Tor  succets,  vol  proud  of  it,  bSTiii; 
DO  merit  tbereio.' 

"Nicholas,"  contioDes  the  author,  "is  the 
LouisXIV.oflheSlaTons.  Eyewimeesea vs^orrd 
me,  thai  he  seemed  to  rise  in  height  ai  vach  step 
he  made  towards  the  muiioeers.  From  having 
been  taciiam,  melanehotic,  aod  minate  in  his 
yoBih,  he  became  a  hero  whea  aovtrmga.  0« 
or  the  muiineers  approacbed  four  times  to  kill 
him,  without  hnTJDg  the  courage.  It  had  b«cn 
itisiounted  lo  ihe  soldiers  that  CoastaDiine  wu 
marcbiag  to  defend  his  rights.  They  cried  fal 
The  Comtilution,  being  lotd  (bat  this  meant  the 
wireofCoasiBDli[ie(1].  CooBlatiiiDe  had  refused 
[he  crown  from  wetluiess,aiid  from  fear  offaeii^ 
poisMied. 

"  The  following  is  the  remainder  of  out  con- 
versaiioD.  '  VVheo  the  motiay  was  appeased, 
■ire,  yoQ  must  hare  reinmed  loyour  palace  with 
very  diSerenl  feelings  from  what  jidii  left  it. 
You  had  then  doi  ooty  eosured  youT  throne,  bat 
acquired  Ihe  adrairaiioa  of  the  world,  and  ih« 
sympathy  of  every  elevated  mind.' 

"'It  has  been  too  much  vaunted,  what  I  did 


board  hia  y«dit  to  make  preparation!  for 
departure.  The  Empress  then  turned  to  the 
Marquis's  eldest  son,  who  pleaded  his  engage- 
meal  (0  a  reindeer  hunt.  Her  majesty  then 
repealed  ber  inviiatioa  to  the  younger  son  of 
the  inarqDis,  who  was  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse, 
•nd  was  therefore  obliged  to  consent.  But 
be  was  at  Ihe  same  lime  beard  to  murmur. 
'  It's  I,  who  urn  the  victim-'  iSt  non  e  vera, 
c  ben  trovato. 

There  is  one  weakness  or  characteristic  of 
the  Russians,  especially  of  its  imperial  /amily, 
by  which  travellers  profit,  and  by  which  M, 
de  Guttine  largely  profited ;  and  which, 
instead  of  filling  him  with  satisfaction  anil 
gratitude,  on  the  contrary  inspires  him  with 
complaint  and  suspicion.  This  is 
iety  to  be  well  ^ken  of,  and  well  tbougbt  of 
•l»owl.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  both 
expended  a  world  of  blandishments  on  M.  de 
Costine.  He  accepted  tbem,  nay,  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  them  by  a  profusion  of 
compliments  at  the  time;  and  now  that  he       „  „.    „  ,.,  „  u      ,  ,  . 

has  returned  «ife  fo  his  deJk  and  to  bis  friends  u'J^^.^^fVZc^rhtlJ^,^^,^^^^^ 

r.  L     '    ji   I        •  ■         >.      '       I  Irom  anulQersoitrce.ttiBt  on  relurniniF  lODis  wiw, 

in  France,  he  mdulges  m  »a  much  malignity.  I  be  found  her  with  .  nervous  afi'ectioora  trembli» 
This  IS  unfeir.  The  author  should  not  have  of  the  bead,  which  she  siiil  has  when  in  weak 
played  Voltaire's  part,  who  fawned  on  the  health.  The  Emperor  himself,  when  iheezdie- 
Great  Frederick  in  Berlin,  and  lampooned  meni  was  oveveiperieoced  a  collapse,  and  flin^ 
hiro  in  Paris.  We  cannot  perceive  any  crime  '"?  bimeelf  overcome  into  the  arms  of  one  of  hn 
in  the  desire  of  the  Russian  prince  lo  be  well  f^'l""^".  exclaimed,  '  What  >  commencemeni 
cousidered  in  Europe.    It  is  a  laudable  feeling,' ^^^^f;^^i^^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  M.  de 

and  oiietbat  might  be  turned  to  betteraccount  Costine,  'siiJl  exisis  in  Russia,  since  it  is  iha 
by  writers,  or  by  eminent  men  who  viait  St.  essence  ormygnveromem.  But  it  is  in  harmony 
Petersburg.  M.  de  Custine,  who  coiiid  con-  wiih  the  genius  of  the  nation.  I  Dndetai&nd  a 
verse  with  Nicholas  on  the  circumstances  of  republic,  wliich  is  at  least,  or  may  be,  a  clear 
that  fearful  day  on  which  he  ascended  the  ■"*'  ""««^  governmenL  I  undeniand  an  abso- 
throne,  might  have  had  the  courage  to  mark  !""'  «">"a":hy :  but  a  repr^niative  monarchy 
at  one;  whit  he  admired,  and  what  he  cen.^-*'"",^'»"r.:"_'>^^".'"^:.."^."  .\8^"'^ 
■ured  in  Russia. 
"The  day  on  which  Nicholi 

throne,"  recoonls  M.  de  Cusiin^,      ..„ „„,  .  - 

on  which  bis  guard  rebelled.  At  the  first  news  »"  inevitable  compromise  in  certain  uai 
of  the  revolt,  theEmperorBDd  Empress  descended  socieiv,  al  certain  epochs.  Insiead  of  reeolviog 
alone  together  lo  th«r  chapel,  and  there,  falling  ^o)'  difficulty,  however,  it  merely  adjuums  ihem. 
on  their  knees  at  the  altar,  vowed  to  God  to  die  ^'  "  "  """^^  tiiined  between  democracy  and  qiod- 
BS  sovereigns,  if  ibe  insurreciion  could  not  be  put '  ^'^^^y,  under  ihe  auspices  of  two  lyranis,  fear  and 
down.  The  Emperor  knew  the  muiiny  to  in'eresl.  Ii  is  prolonged  by  the  pride  of  l«jua- 
■be  serious,  for  the  archbishop  h.id  failed  in  apneas. .  ci'y  ""d  popular  vanity.  It  is  the  arisiocraey  of 
ingllie  soldiers.  Afier  making  ihe  sign  of  the'^P^™''  subsiituied  for  that  of  tnith;  it  is  the 
cross,  the  Emperor  went  to  overcome  ihe  rebels  govemmeat  of  advocates. '" 
by  his  presence,  and  by  the  calm  euergy  of  his  I 

countenance.    He  himself  recounted  lo  me  ihis!      Such  was  the  mean    and    commooplace 
scene  in  words  which,  unfoTiucBiely,  I  cannot  all  flattery,  by  which  the  author  replied  to  the 
Emperor's  face :  thus  pronouncing  s 


ment   of  fraud,  lies,  nod  corruption;  I  would 
rather  fall  back  to  China,  then  ever  adopt  it.' 
ascended  the        "'Sire,'   observed   M.   de   Cnstine,    'I  have 
the  day  always  regarded  representative  goverament  as 


recollect, 

"'Sire,'"  observed  M.  de  Cusiine,  ' 
jesiy  derived  force  from  ihe  genuine  sou 

" '  I  was  ignorant  whai  I  was  about 
say,'  said  the  Emperor, '  I  was  inspired. 

" '  To  have  such  inspirations,  one  mail  merit 

"'I  did  nothing  ex  era  ordinary.  I  bade  the 
solitiers,  Return  lo  iheir  ranks;  and  at  the 
moment  of  passing  ihe  regiment  in  review,  I 
eiied,On)rourt)uu.'    AUobeyed.    What  garelereign  fin  Poland]',  and  the  wwld  knows  what 


gyric  on  despotism,  whilst  on  the  moment  of 
bis  return  lohia  wriling.desk,  the  French  mar- 
quis rebecomes  a  liberal,  and  falls  to  abusing 
the  despot  on  whose  hand  be  basjust  alarered. 
This  is  base .' 

"'•Sir,  you  speak  inilh,'  said  the  Emperor, 
pressing  my  hand,  'I  was  a  representative  u  ~ 
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t  cost  DIB  lo  nliiart  myirif  to  tho  nigcBciM  of 
hat  iofkiiioua  sysiem  of  goTeromeai;  to  bujr 
01CS,  corrupt  couBcieuces,  Kcluce  ihe  one  in 
irder  to  Jeceire  tbe  other.  All  these  means  I 
lisdained,  and  I  paid  dear  the  peoaliy  of  my 
raokness.  But,  1  ihank  God,  1  have  doae  wiib ' 
uch  an  odious  system.  I  shall  Defer  be  a  coo- 
litmional  kioe.  1  coald  nerei  oonsent  to  nigD 
)j  artifice  and  ialtigoe.'  " 

The  Emperor,  we  see,  is  an  absolutist  h- 
latic.  And  certainly  there  is  do  accouotiag 
or  tastes.  To  bribe  a  patriot  with  a  place, 
.  leading  orator  with  a  blue  libboa ;  to  ia- 
lulge  a  town  with  a  lucrative  road ;  theae 
ittle  innocent  tricks  of  constitutional  govera- 
nent  are  aa  abominatitMi  to  the  Czar,  who 
hinks  il,  all  the  time,  right  noble  to  paclc 
romen  and  children  oS  to  Siberia  for  tbe 
auhs  of  their  hapless  parents  and  relations. 
Jut  having  protested  against  M.  de  Custioe's 
lenunciatioas  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  afler 
laviDg  so,  himself,  flattered  him,  we  tbink  it 
leces^ary  in  tairaew  to  give  hia  story  of 
Prince  Trubetskoi  and  bis  family. 

"Prince  Trubetskoi  was  condemned  to  the 
alleys  fourteen  years  ago.  Young-  at  Ibal 
ime,  he  look  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Decem- 
ierthel4ih.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  troops 
bat  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  Icgitimaie, 
lod  hoped  by  aid  of  this  false  eoDvictlon,  eom- 
auoicaied  to  the  soldiers,  lo  effect  a  political 
evoiuiioQ.  But  ibe  conspirators  were  too  fenrj 
o  briog  about  any  result.  Il  was  merely  crtrat-j 
Dg  disorder  for  disorder's  sake.  The  conspiracy  , 
vas  defeated  by  ihe  presence  of  mind  of  the 
■imppTor,  and  by  the  inlrepidity  of  his  regard.  | 
riie  Prince  Trubeiskoi,  ihe  mosi  compromised  i 
)f  ibe  euiliy,  was  condemned  to  work  in  tbe 
nine]  of  ibe  Ural  for  fuurleen  years,  and  pass 
he  reit  of  his  life  in  one  of  iheaeremoiecolpoiea 
>f  Siberia  peopled  exclusively  by  malefaciors. 
I'he  Prince  had  a  wifca  dHUshleroflhenobleBl 
>r  Ibe  land.  She  would  follow  ber  bu^b^ind  to 
lis  living  tomb,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  tn 
toit  him.  She  obtained  permission  as  a  favonr, 
ind  the  government  respected,  thai  is,  permitted 
bis  permaneul  act  of  saeriGce  and  deioiion  dur- 
ng  fourteen  years.  The  journey  alone  wasl 
;noU3h  lo  hitve  killed  a  delicate,  and  delicately  | 
eared  female.  Bui  she  supported  all.  Tbe 
'rince  and  Princess  had  no  children  in  Si.  Peiera- 
turg.  They  hare  had  five  children  in  the 
uiuea.  'I'heir  friends  had  the  permission  lo 
end  clothes  and  provisions  to  those  in  ihe 
nines,  but  nol  money.  Suc'h  aid  was  indispen- 
able  10  a  moiher  who  reared  &ve  children  in  a 
limaie,  of  which  ihe  temperature  alone  is  suf&- 
ient  tu  eilia!!uish  human  life.  After  seven 
ears  the  Princess  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
imperor  to  allow  her  children  to  be  sent  lo  Sl 
'etersborg  to  be  educated.  The  reply  was, 
That  the  children  of  ihe  galley-slaves,  slaves 
hemselves,  did  not  wsnl  education.'  The 
'rince  has  now  fulfilled  his  years  of  public  work 
n  the  mines,  but  the  place  assigned  for  his  resi- 
lencc  ia  Sibarift  i*  >o  ramote,  so  barbatons,  that 


Ut 

the  rlgoor  thsre  is  far  worav  Aan  labovr  In  On 
mines.  The  bealib  of  the  Priocess  has  suffered. 
She  therefore  praya  the  Emperor,  through  her 
family,  to  be  permitied  to  inhabit  some  part  i^ 
tiiberia  not  ulierly  savage.  The  envircDS  of 
Tobolsk,  of  Trkoiz,  or  Urenburg,  would  appeal 
paradise  to  ber;  there,  at  least,  would  be  Ibund 
aa  apothecary's  shop,  if  not  teachers.  I'he  r»- 
pif  of  the  Emperor  lo  the  person  who  made 
thia  demand  for  the  uafortnnaie  Princess,  was, 
*  1  wonder  how  any  one  dares  lo  speak  lo  me 
again  of  a  family  whose  chief  conspired  against 
me.'  The  Trubeiskoi  family  at  St.  Peiereburg, 
as  well  as  tbe  family  of  the  Princess,  siill  go  to 

Discontent,  and  what  is  called  liberaliim, 
exist  in  Russia  aoleiy  amongst  tbe  noblesse  { 
there  is  aa  yet  no  middle  class,  capable  cj 
feeling  tbe  noble  deaire  of  aiding  the  nobles 
lo  obtVtn  freedom,  or  capable  of  tempering 
that  aristocratic  government  which  wo  old  be 
the  immei)iate  result  of  a  revolution  that 
overthrew  tnonarchy.  There  are  no  doubt 
liberal  and  enlightened  men  amongst  the  Rus- 
sian nobles,  and  their  position  is  certainly 
■uch  M  to  create  disaffection  in  every  manly 
breast.  But  we  fear  that  for  some  years  to 
come  the  woric  of  advancing  and  emancipat- 
ing man  in  Russia,  will  best  be  achieved  by 
a  despot.  Tbe  Iraniition  of  the  peasant  from 
a  servile  lo  a  free  slate  must  he  achieved  by 
the  monarch:  it  will  never  be  done  by  an 
aristocracy,  uifless  in  the  heydsy  of  a  revolu- 
tion, like  the  late  Polish  one.  Emancipating 
a  serf  will  not  render  him  the  fit  member  (tt 
a  free  stale :  generations  must  pass  ere  this 
be  achieved.  Now  tbe  Emperor  of  Russis 
is  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  tbeaerli. 
His  own,  that  is,  those  on  tbe  state  domains, 
are  the  best  off,  and  most  independent  of  the 
empire.  So  says  M.  de  Custine,  and  many 
others,  though  Russian  writers  contest  it. 
Count  Oolowine,  for  example,  says,  that  the 
imperial  slaves  have  a  thousand  maitera, 
whilst  the  slaves  of  tbe  noble  have  but  one. 
In  a  recruitment  the  poor  are  carried  off  from 
the  imperial  estates ;  the  richer  serfs  com- 

The  last  work  which  heads  the  present  ar- 
ticle, is  written  by  a  Russian  nobleman,  who 
has  been  residing  in  Paris.  He  wu  said  to 
have  been  recalled  a  few  months  back,  in 
consequence  of  having  written  it.  But  we 
can  perceive  nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy 
or  choler,  even  of  the  Russian  government, 
in  Count  Golowine's  '  Esprit  de  I'Economie 
Politique,'  except  that  he  gives  the  author  as 
Ivan  Golowine,  atiletir  Rutse,  setting  aside 
his  title.  We  here  give  what  be  says  of  Ru»- 
sian  servage. 

"  The  Russian  landowner  cannot  matueat  hia 
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peawiti.    Th*  Minire  of  their  propwiy  ttkt* 

f lace  indeed  at  times,  but  ii  exceMirely  rare, 
'he  Itodonraer  mutt  feed  hi*  serf^,  and  adruiee 
their  seed  in  spring.  Id  the  coloaies  the  peai- 
aoi  ii  even  better  protected  from  waoi.  The 
BuMiaa  serf  cannot  denounce  b»  tnaiter  except 
in  cases  of  high  treason.  The  woman  follows 
the  coDdiiioo  of  her  hnsbaod.  The  right  of 
■latr»«naing  ia  limited  to  iha  berediiar;  no- 
blesse. In  Uussia  the  members  of  one  family 
canoui  he  sold  separately.  Wbat  drags  down 
the  condiiioa  of  the  serf  to  a  letel  with  that  of 
ibnilBfC,  is  the  right  of  the  master  to  attach 
the  serf  lo  bia  person  ot  to  domestic  service. 
The  Russian  peasant  gives  but  three  daya  a 
week  out  of  seven  to  the  lord,  who  in  return 
abandtxis  half  of  hia  lands  for  the  use  of  hia 
peasants  in  common.  The  Obroschoi  peasants 
are  in  a  better  atats,  they  pay  rent;  and  the 
owners  prefer  ibis  system,  w^ich  allows  them 
to  live  abroad  or  at  conrL  The  Russian  gor- 
erameni  has  shown  rare  sagacity  ia  a  <)aesiion 
fo  delicate  and  difficult.  The  edtci  of  1B42,  an* 
thorizing  mastera  to  emancipate  serfs  without 
giving  them  lands,  and  bindins  them  except  by 
eoairacts,  was  eonceiveJ  in  toe  best  iDieniioo. 
This  law  baa  come  in  aid  of  those  improvers, 
who  begin  to  txpltiiitr  their  lands  rather  than 
their  aetfi." 

Tbi«  «xtnct  diiplaya  the  nature  of  Count 
Oolowine's  work,  and  answer*  much  of  the 
uorouDded  accuaalion  brought  by  tho  Harqtiii 
de  Cuitine,  frotn  slotie*  gathered  on  the! 
wind. 

We  shall  oot  follow  the  tnarquii  durin; 
the  latter  part  of  his  route  by  Moscow  and 
Niioi.  His  obaerTationa  ore  chiefly  valuable, ' 
when  exercised  Uf>o&  the  court.  When  he 
quits  that,  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  to 
portray  the  ofl-described  city  of  Moscow ; 
when  be  launches  into  ecstasies  u[ion  tbei 
Knmlia;  or  iodulges  in  profound  and  poeli-j 
cal  divergalJoDs  on  lelifioa  and  nitiooal  cha- 
racter j  one  begini  to  tbink  four  volumes  of 
such  crudities  too  much.  All  that  is  really  | 
matter  of  fact  and  observation  haa  been  told 
before,  whilst  all  that  ia  speculation  may  be 
well  dispensed  with.  The  style  of  De  SUel, 
aod  Chateaubriand,  very  well  in  its  day  and 
from  tbeir  pens,  is  fatiguing  and  repulsive  in 
an  imitator.  S'erenbeleas  it  is  not  every  [ 
day  that  one  meets,  either  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, with  volumes  so  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 


Art.  VI^— Jnoiys*  Hittorique  «  Critiqut  de 
la  Vie  et  dea  Travaxtx  S  Sir  William 
Herschel.    (Historical  and  Critical  Ana^ 


l^sis  of  the  Lib  and  Labours  of  Kr  WH- 
liam  Herschel.)  Par  H.  Akaoo.  Puis: 
in  the  'Anntiaire  du  Bureau  de>  Longi- 
tudes' of  1S42. 

Thskk  is  nothing  more  woodeiAil  to  the  hi*- 
torj  of  the  human  mind  than  tba  perfeciioa 
already  attained  by  astronomy.  W«  are  ia 
many  respects  better  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  tbe  remote  parts  of  the 
universe,  than  with  those  of  the  elements  in 
which  we  are  actually  involved,  mad  wiUi 
which  we  are  ititimately  connected.  lo  tha 
branch  of  knowledge  we  see  to  wbata  beigfal 
science  may  be  reared,  when  the  reaults  of 
patient  observation  are  Joined  together  with 
mathnmatical  precision  and  on  a  nuitbemati. 
cal  foundation.  If  modem  learotng  wm 
swept  away  by  a  barbarous  deluge,  a  few 
fragments  only  surriving  the  general  wreck, 
we  know  of  no  volume  more  likely  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  future  ages  than  the  '  Nau- 
tical Almanac :'  for  it  does  not  consist  of  that 
which  forma,  as  Hamlet  justly  remarked,  the 
staple  material  of  most  books, '  words,  words, 
words ;'  but,  in  the  accurate  language  of  fig- 
ures, applies  a  profound  knowledge  of  all 
the  movements  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
practical  service  of  man's  boldest  undertaking 
—the  navigation  of  the  wide  ocpan.  The 
successful  cultivators  of  this  sublime  study, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  a  foremost  rank 
among  tbe  votaries  of  science,  and,  in  the  es- 
timation ofM.  Arago  (than  whom  tber«  is 
no  one  more  competent  to  decide  on  aucb  a 
question),  Sir  William  Herschel  dcMrvea  to 
be  considered  one  of  tbe  greatest  astronomers 
of  any  age  or  country. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  bom  in  Han- 
over, the  15th  of  November,  1738.  Of  bis 
family  there  is  but  little  known,  although 
public  curiosity  has  of  course  huaity  inqnired 
after  the  origin  of  one  so  illustrious.  His 
great-grandfather,  Abraham  Herschel,  was 
driven,  it  is  said,  from  Moravia*  on  account 
of  bis  attachment  lo  the  Protestant  creed. 
His  son  Isaac  was  a  former  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leipeic,  whence  Jacob  Heracbel, 
Innc's  eldest  son,  afterwards  removed  to 
Hanover,  renouncing  a^culture  for  the  pro- 
fession of  music.  Jacob  was  an  amiable, 
clever  man,  and  a  good  musician,  but  bia 
means  were  unequal  to  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  a  family  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom, 
however,  six  boys  and  four  girls,  acquired 
from  him  some  proficiency  in  bis  own  ut. 

*  "  II  demeurmit  &  Maliren,  i'oi  il  Ait  expalsc," 
SBTB  M.  Arago,  who  seems  not  to  be  KWare  ihu 
Mabren,  or  properly  Hchrea,  is  the  Gemaa  cor- 
ruption oTUoravia,  or  Moraws,  wbicb  aame  is  of 
Slaroale  origin. 
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William,  the  tbird  mo,  mtnifeited  in  bii 
early  yean  great  capabilitiPi  of  mind;  he 
learned  tbe  I^Dch  language,  and  id  atudyiog 
the  German  pbiloaophy  of  that  time,  acquired 
a  taste  for  metaphyiics  which  never  after- 
wards foraooli  bim. 

Id  175!t  William  HerKhel,  then  twenty- 
(me  yean  of  age,  came  to  England,  following 
in  tbe  trace  of  bis  eldnt  brother  Jacob. 
For  two  years  be  maintained  a  paioful  strug- 
gle with  adverse  circumatancet,  till  at  length 
Lord  Darlington  engaged  him  ai  teacher 
of  the  band  of  a  regiment,  at  that  time 
stationed  in,  or  perhaps  raiiingr,  in  tbe  north. 
The  young  man's  abilities  now  developed 
themselves,  and  in  tbe  course  of  1765  he  was 
elected  organist  at  Halifax.  The  leisure, 
and  comparatively  abundant  means,  which 
tbia  elevation  procured  him,  he  emploved  in 
■elf-inatruction.  He  taught  himself  Italian, 
Latin,  aod  even  a  little  Greek ;  but  it  says 
■till  more  for  his  persererance,  tliat  be  tho- 
roughly studied  Smiih's  '  Harmonics,' or  the 
Pbiloaophy  of  Music,  a  profound  and  difficult 
work,  which  presumes  in  tbe  student  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  geometry  and  algebra. 
Respecting  Herscbef's  election  to  the  post 
of  organist  at  Halifax,  a  story  is  related, 
vhich,  though  we  are  unable  lo  vouch  for  its 
authenticity,  yet  has  so  characleristic  an  air, 
and  displays  so  advantageously  the  frankness, 
courage,  aod  well-grounded  self-confidence  of 
tbe  young  musician,  that  we  cannot  help 
■usppcting  it  to  be  partially  founded  on  feet, 
and  as  such,  shall  here  relate  it.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  time  of  the  election  was  near 
at  hand,  two  gentlemen,  known  to  have  great 
weight  with  the  electing  body,  were  addressed, 
while  walkingin  the  nave  of  the  church,  by  the 
young  Hanoverian,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
them,  and  who,  in  begging  their  suffrages, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  never  played  the 
organ  (Herachel'a  instrument  was,  we  believe, 
the  hautboy),  hut  added  that  bis  musical 
attainments  were  such  as  would  justify  bis 
bope  of  attaining  the  requisite  skill  on  that 
instrument  in  a  very  short  time.  The  gentle- 
men thus  accosted  were  Joah  Bates  (well 
known  to  all  collectors  of  musical  and  literary 
anecdote),  and  hia  brother,  and  they  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  tbe  proofs  which  the 
•tranger  gave  them  of  bis  ability,  that  the^ 
lent  bim  their  infiuence  end  secured  his 
election.  Although  we  suppose  this  story 
to  be  in  the  main  untrue,  it  has  the  merit  of 
auggesting  a  very  important  and  probable 
conjuncture,  which  ia,  that  Herschel,  dur- 
ing bis  sojouni  in  Halifax,  had  the  good 
fiirtune  to  be  thrown  into  the  company  of 
able  and  educated  men,  who  took  an  interest  in 
bim  from  tbeir  love  of  music;  yet  were  not 


mnsicians  of  that  class  who  have  '  nothing 
but  a  solo  in  their  beads,'  but  rather  philo- 
sophers who  know  the  utility  of  music  in 
keeping  alive  the  imaginative  faculties,  ia 
maintaining  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and 
averting  that  intellectual  rigidity  which  ao 
otifn  ensues  from  long  continuance  in  undi- 
verted habits  of  thought. 

Tbe  following  year  (1766)  Herscbel 
obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  in  the 
Oct^n  chapel,  Bath,  a  more  lucrtliva 
situation  than  that  which  he  filled  in  Halifax. 
So  rapid  an  advancement  shows  that  hit 
superior  talents  were  already  recognized.  He 
was  now  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  society, 
conslanlly  occupied  with  the  arrangements  of 
coDCertsand  oratorios,  or  with  the  nuroeroua 

Eupila  whom  his  patrons  forced  upon  him. 
lere  bis  biographer  remarks, 

"  One  can  hardly  conceive  how,  in  the  midst 
of  so  moch  basiaeaa  and  disiiaeting  variety  of 
calls,  Henchel  was  able  to  coQlinue  ihe  studies, 
which  even  )□  Halifax  had  required  of  him  a 
strengibof  will,  a  sieadfasiaesssDilgrHFp  of  intel- 
lect much  above  the  common.  We  have  already 
seen  ibat  it  was  muric  which  led  Hertehel  to 
msthemsiics ;  maihemaiics,  in  mm,  led  him  to 
optica,  (be  first  and  amplest  sonrce  of  his  cetabrity. 
Ifae  hour  at  leng'ih  came  when  the  vouof 
musician  was  to  proceed  from  theoretic  snuw- 
ledge  lo  iisapplicarion  with  an  extreme  boldneta 
aoo  brilliant  success,  which  csnnoi  tail  to  excite 
BStoniBbment." 

We  may  here  hazard  a  natural  conjecture 
respecting  Ihe  course  of  Herschel's  early 
studies.  Music  conducted  him  lo  mathematics, 
or  in  other  words,  impelled  him  to  study 
Smith's  'Harmonics.'  Now,  this  Bobeif 
Smith  (a  cousin  of  the  celebtaled  Cotes,  and 
his  Ruccenor  at  Cambridge  in  Ihe  chair  of 
natural  philosophy)  was  also  author  of 'A 
Complete  System  of  Optica,'  a  masterly  work 
which,  notwithstanding  Ihe  rapid  growth  at 
that  branch  of  science,  is  not  yet  wholly 
superseded.  It  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  then, 
that  Herschel,  studying  the  *  Haimonica,' 
conceived  a  reverence  for  the  author  who  waa 
at  Ibat  time  still  living,  so  that  from  the 
Philosophy  of  Music  he  passed  to  tbe  Optic% 
the  work  on  which  Smith's  great  reputation 
chiefiy  rested ;  and  thus  undesigiiecJiy  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  career  on  which  he  was 
shortly  about  lo  enter  with  so  much  glory, 

A  reflecting  telescope,  two  feet  long,  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  the  bands  of  Herschel,  at 
Bath.  With  it  he  saw  countless  stars  in 
the  heavens,  the  existence  of  which  be  bad 
previously  not  even  eospected.  A  new 
creati»n  seemed  to  open  on  him.  He  was 
transported  with  delight  end  enthusiasm,  and 
immediitaly  wrote  to  London  for  an  imtni. 
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Bent  of  Bunilar  conitnictioo,  but  of  gmtor 

aize.  Tbe  price  oT  the  detired  iaitrumpnt, 
bonerer,  was  much  beyond  Ua  meau.  Infla- 
med ratber  than  cooled  bjr  the  disappoint  men  t, 
be  resolved  that  if  he  could  not  buy  a  pow- 
erful teleacope  be  would  make  one.  From 
thii  day  forward  tbe  organitt  of  the  Octagon 
chipel  devoted  all  his  leisure  and  his  energies 
to  the  making  of  metallic  qwcula.  He  made 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  beat  composiiion 
of  the  metal,  the  best  form  of  tbe  mirror,  and 
the  best  mode  of  polishing  it.  He  laboured 
with  «n  enthusiasm  Whtcli  took  no  heed  of 
^fficulties.  The  teats  of  his  operatioDs  is 
hardly  credible.  He  made  do  fewer  than  two 
hundred  metallic  mirron  of  seven  feet  focus, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  and  about 
eighty  of  twenty  feet  focus.  While  polishing 
the  mirrors,  he  never  desisled  from  nil  task, 
not  even  to  take  food,  till  tbe  whole  was 
completed,  though  this  implies  tbe  continued 
labour  of  ten,  twelve,  even  fourteen  hours. 
Such  ardour  and  intelligence  could  not  fail 
of  success.  In  1774  Herscbel  had  tbe  hap- 
pitK^ss  of  surveying  the  heavens  with  a 
telescope  of  five  feet  focal  length,  made 
wholly  by  himself  J  but  be  afterwards  went 
on  to  instruments  often  and  even  twenty  feet 
focus.  The  captious  world  was  of  course 
disposed  to  ridicule  these  gigantic  prepara- 
tioas  of  the  star-gazing  musician ;  but  a  lucky 
hit  raised  bim  at  once  in  the  general  esti- 
mation to  the  rank  of  an  aitronomer.  On  the 
13tb  of  March,  1781,  he  discovered  anew 
planet  on  the  furthest  confines  of  the  solar 
avatem.  George  III.,  in  compliment  to  whom 
the  new  discovery  was  named  the  Georgium 
Sidua,  'and  who,'  says  M.  Aragn,  'lud  a 
great  leaning  to  men  and  tbinga  of  Hano- 
verian origin,'  afaowered  on  the  seif-taugbt 
astronomer  the  most  substantial  favouia.  He 
asugned  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
guineas  a  year  and  a  residence  near  Windsor, 
fint  at  Clay  Hall,  and  afterwards  at  Slough. 

"  The  expeciattoDs  of  Georee  III.,"  adds  M, 
Anigo,  "have  been  completely  realized.  One 
ma;  fearlessly  say  of  Ihe  sarden  and  Utile 
dwelling  at  Slougb,  that  it  is  the  spot  in  the 
world  in  which  the  greaiest  number  of  disco- 
.  veries  have  been  made.  The  name  of  ihai 
villsge  will  never  perish ;  science  will  scmpnloos- 
Ij  hand  it  down  to  tbe  latest  posieriiy." 

Herschel  was  now  released  from  profesaional 
«nS>Eements,  and  at  liberty  to  devdte  himself 
wholly  to  astronomy.  It  must  Dot  be  aup- 
poeed  that  his  good  fortune  was  wholly  attri- 
butable to  bis  discovery  of  the  new  planet. 
That  discovery,  in  itself  sufficient  to  confer 
distinction  (m  an  ordinary  aatronomer,  served 
chiefly  in  his  caaa  to  call  attentioD  to  tbe 


extreme  boldoeai  of  hii  gmriaa  evinced  hi 
tbe  construt^n  c^  his  telescopes.  For  eves 
the  intrepid  resolution  of  (Jolumbiia  to  sail 
directly  westward  across  the  unrsplotvd 
ocean  to  India,  is  not  a  more  aidraiiable 
example  of  enthusiaun  than  tbe  determination 
of  the  Bath  organist  to  outdo,  by  br,  all  tbst 
opticians  or  astronomers  had  hiiherto  attempted 
in  ibe  means  of  peoeiralin^  into  sp*ce,  and 
his  perseverance  till  he  completely  auccerded. 
*l'he  making  of  reflecting  telescwpes  becune 
alter  this  a  very  lucrative  branch,  we  belief^ 
of  Herscbers  occupations.  His  mode  d 
preparing  the  specula  baa  never  been  di- 
vulged. It  was  stated  with  mucb  eiophaat, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  British  Asaociaiian, 
Ibftt  Lord  Ross  had  attained  such  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  metallic  specula,  that  be  could 
dismount  the  mirror  of  bii  large  telescope, 
repoliah  and  replace  it  tbe  same  day.  fiov 
M.  Arago,  in  tbe  following  extract  from  s 
letter  writlea  by  Sir  John  Heracbel  fooi 
yeara  ago,fumishes  us  with  an  example  of  atill 
greater  address.  'By  following,' sayaSir  John. 
'  my  father's  rules  minutely,  and  using  bit 
apparatus,  I  have  succeeded,  in  a  single  day 
and  without  the  least  aanstance,  ia  poliabiog 
completely  three  NewtooiaD  mirron  of  nine- 
teen inch  aperture.' 

Tbe  anecdotes  of  Heracbel'a  life  terminate 
with  hit  removal  loSlough.  Henceforward  he 
devoted  day  and  night  to  the  study  of  the 
heavens,  or  to  perfecting  tbe  mean  of  observ- 
ing them.  Tbe  proofs  of  bis  unwesried 
industry,  and  best  record  of  his  labours,  are 
to  he  seen  in  tbe  ttcfH-niae  memoirt  which 
he  furnished  to  the  '  Pbiloac^lcal  Transac- 
tions' in  the  following  years;  and  which,  his 
biographer  remarks,  "conatilute  ooe  of  the 
principal  treasures  of  tliat  celebrated  collec- 
tion." We  cannot  however  think  of  reca- 
pitulating thoee  voluminous  records,  in  order 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  scientific  acbieve- 
menlt ;  for  brevity  sake  we  shall  rather  survey 
his  labours  systematically,  under  tbe  guidance 
of  his  able  biographer,  and  omitting  those 
topics  which  are  im important  either  in 
themselves  or  as  they  affect  his  reputation. 

The  grandeur  of  Herscbel'a  views;  with 
respect  tu  instruments  of  oheervation,  and  his 
dexterity  in  carrying  those  views  into  effect, 
would  alone  have  entitled  him  to  form  an 
epoch  in  science-  His  telescopes  far  surpassed 
in  power  those  which  had  preceded  bim  j  and 
in  hia  mode  of  mounting  tbem,  bo  as  to 
combine  perfect  firmness  with  facility  of 
movement,  he  showed  himself  a  coDsummsle 
mecbaoician.  Galileo,  when  he  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phaaea  of 
Venus,  used  instruments  magnifying  ordinarily 
•even  timea,  and  never  exceeding  thirty-two 
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mes.  Ilie  tdeseope  wijh  vhioh  Hufgena 
iscovered  the  first  mtpllile  of  Saluni,  had  a 
lagnifyin^  power  nol  escpeding  ninety-lwo. 
.  monster  telescope  made  by  Atuout,  \a 
le  latler  hnlf  of  the  17th  century,  which 
'as  300  Tt-et  long  (>nd  therefore  useless), 
)3gniGed  hut  six  dundred  timeo.  Until  the 
nans  of  achromilizing  imaeec  formed  by 
^fraction  were  discovered,  tt  was  vain  to 
link  of  employing  high  magnifyiog  powers 
■\  the  eyeglass  of  a  telescope.  After  the 
iveniton  indeed  of  achromatic  lenses,  lele- 
:ope3  were  easily  made  to  obtain  aa  acces- 
ion  of  power  without  any  increase  of  length, 
tut  notwithstanding  this,  the  scientific  world 
ras  not  a  little  tstoaished,  when  informed 
a  1782,  that  Herschel,  with  a  reflecting 
eletcope  seren  feet  long,  had  used  magnify- 
ng  powers  of  2000  and  even  6000  times. 
'So  one  will  be  surprised,"  observes  M. 
Lrago,  "  that  people  were  slow  to  believe  in 

magnifying  power  wbich  ought  to  show  us 
he  mountams  of  the  moon  as  Mont  Blanc 
3  seen  from  Macon,  Lyons,  or  even  from 
Senevm."  The  Koyal  Society  called  for  an 
splanatioQ  of  the  mode  in  which  the  astrono- 
ner  of  Slough  ascertained  the  power  of  his 
Dstrumenis,  and  he  replied  in  a  memoir  whieh 
atisfied  the  moEt  sceptical,  and  firmly  estab- 
ished  his  reputation. 

Soon  aftfr  Herschel  was  settled  at  Slough 
ie  conceived  ihe  design  of  erecting  a  tele- 
icope  which  should  eclipse  all  his  former 
•fforts,  and  thaw  him  not  unworthy  of  the 
-oyal  munificence  which  had  enabled  him  to 
rive  his  whole  time  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 
He  accotxlingly  bejgan  his  great  telescope 
■vhich  was  finished  in  17b9.  The  iron  cylin- 
ler  of  this  instrument  was  thirty-nine  feet 
!bur  inches  in  length,  and  fnur  feet  ten  inches 
{fide.  These  colossal  dimensions  were  still 
iirlher  amplified  by  public  report,  and  accord- 
ng  to  M.  Arago,  thire  were  people  whocon- 
'bunded  the  great  telescope  at  Slough  with 
he  great  vat  of  Meux  or  Uarclay.  But  the 
-nagnitude  of  this  instrument  was  not  its  only 
peculiarity:  Herschel  was  too  £a°aciouB  lo 
et  slip  an  opportunity  to  make  an  improve- 
ment, lo  ordinary  reflecting  telescopes  there 
is,  besides  the  speculum  which  receives  the 
rays  from  the  object  viewed,  a  second  mirror, 

he  purpose  of  which  is  to  direct  the  rays  to 
:he  eye  of  (he  spectator.  From  this  second 
.■eflection  there  necessarily  ensues  a  great  loss 
)f  light.  This  inconvenience  Herschel  averted 
3y  a  method  equally  bold  and  simple.  The 
bcal  image  in  his  great  telescope  was  formed 
lear  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  the  spec- 
ator,  looking  down  into  the  instrument  with 
lis  back  to  the  heavens,  viewed  the  ima^e 
mmediately  without  the  aid  of  a  second  re- 
roL.  xxn.  32 


flMtion.  The  obliquity  of  th«  ozia  of  vision 
in  this  arrangement,  and  ih%  inlerpotilion  of 
the  spectator's  head,  were,  ivith  so  large  U 
instrument,  of  no  importance.  Thus,  owing 
lo  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  as  weU 
aa  to  its  size,  the  great  telescope  had  a  great 
superiority  in  the  abundance  ol'its  light. 

Some  have  supposed,  and  even  emiaent 
aetroaomer^  have  stated,  that  the  great  tele- 
scope at  Slough  proved  uselessj  wTiiJeothert 
imagine  that  Herschel  never  used  any  other. 
Both  these  opinions  are  erroneous.  Herschel 
had  recourse  to  the  great  instrument  for  ob- 
servations which  required  much  light.  But 
he  found  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the  most 
manageable  instruments  are  the  best  Be- 
sides, telescopes  magnify  not  merely  real  ob- 
jects, but  also  alt  the  irregularities  of  lh« 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  tremor  of  the  image 
increases  with  the  power  of  the  instrument. 

"Herschel  found  that  in  England  there  are 
□ot  above  a  hundred  hours  in  ihe  coutse  of  a 
year,  during  which  observaiiODS  can  be  made  to 
any  purpose  wiih  a  39  feet  telescope  and  a  mag- 
"\{y\ag  power  of  1000  times.  He  ihence  con- 
uded,  that  in  order  to  make,  with  his  great 


It  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  aa  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  the  history  of  the 
great  telescope,  that  no  individual  ever  con- 
tributed more  than  Herschel  to  what  may  be 
called  Ihe  arts  of  observation.  His  great  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  telescopes  of  variotii 
powfr!>,  was  not  unproductive  of  valuable 
results.  Many  minute  and  apparently  anoma- 
lous phenomena  of  vision  caught  his  atten- 
tion, which  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
one  leas  scrupulous  or  vigibnt.  His  me- 
moir '  On  the  power  of  penetrating  into  space 
by  Telescopes,'*  was  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years'  assiduous  labours  of  thi^  kind.  It  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  :  bold  and  original,  marked 
with  all  the  circunupection  required  in  the 
disciples  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  but  at 
Ihe  same  time  regardless  of  the  paths  estab- 
lished by  routine  and  of  the  limits  set  to 
speculation  by  vulgar  opinion. 

In  the  memoir  here  alluded  to,  Herschel 
assumes  that  the  stars  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  that  they  are  uniformly  t^ietributed 
through  spac.  These  aesumptions  are,  it  is 
evident,  not  strictly  true;  hut  they  are  true 
in  the  main  when  we  speak  of  many  thou- 
sand stars.     He  thus  supposes  that  stars  of  the 
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■econd  msgniiude  are  removed  ai  far  froml  In  surveyiDg  ihe  nalronomical  laboun  of 
■fare  of  the  first  magoitude  as  the  latter  from  Herschel,  our  object  ia  Dot  ao  much  to  in^Ut 
file  BUD.  Siriua,  for  example,  the  brightest  on  their  number,  variety,  and  combined 
■tar  in  the  heavens,  would  become  a  star  of j  value,  as  to  show  that  from  the  boldness  ofhii 
the  second  class,  if  removed  to  double  its  ac-;  genius,  bis  assiduity,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
tual  distance  from  us  ;  at  three  times  that  I  observations,  he  tooif  his  station  at  once  among 
distance,  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  third  j  the  most  eminent  aelronomers.  He  turned 
magnitude ;  and  at  100  limes  that  distance  to  his  attention  to  tbe  changes  taking  place  in 
the  100th  magnitude.  This  being  premieed,!  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  Ibe  result  waa,  a 
he  found  that  with  his  20  feet  telescope  he  ,  catalogue  of  stars,  classed  according  to  their 
could  penetrate  into  apace  75  limes  further  intensities,  so  numerous  and  exact  as  to  suffice 
fban  with  the  naked  eye ;  96  times  further  for  tbe  basis  of  all  future  labours  in  that  de- 
witb  a  25  feet  instrument ;  and  with  his  great  partment.  As  to  his  obaervatio 
telescope,  192  limes  the  distance  reached  by  ,  slars,  it  does  not  comport  with  our  plan 
tbe  unassisted  eye.  Now  since  the  naked,  limits  lo  enter  fjr  into  such  details.  Tbe 
eye  can  discern  stars  of  the  sevenib  magni- .  seventh  pleiad  ia  not  the  best  aatheaticalcd 
tude,  it  follows  thai  stars  of  the  1344th  mag- 1  instance  of  an  extinguished  star.  Tbe  jour- 
tiitude  were  rendered  visible  by  the  39  feet' nals  of  the  astronomer  of  Slougb  could  furnisli 
felescope.  ThisconcJusion,  Ibllowed  through  several  other  examples,  but  the  foUowiog 
■11  its  bearings,  has  something  in  it  quite:  will  suffice. 
■atounding.  Light,  notwithstanding  iis  ve- 
locity of  77,000  leagues  in  a  aecond,  could     , "  Th?  star  numbered  ihe  55lh  of  Hmntw^ 

not  clear  tbe  distance  from  such  a  nebuU  or  P'""? .'"  'f  *  "^^  "^  ""•;  ^"•'  *"•  ^  ^ 

_i,.^ f  .. „r  .,       ,o*..i,  _        ■.   J    1    Isarledio  Flamsleed'scaialogueas  a  star  of  ihc 

durter  of  itaia  of  the  l3*4th  mngn.tude  to,  fift^  magniiude.    The  10^  of  Oeiober,  1761, 

tbe  earth,  in  lew  than  half  a  million  of  years  1 .  Herscbcfsaw  ii  disiiucily,  and  noied  thai  ii  wm 

reJ;  the  lllh  of  April,   17&2,  be  perceired  it 

"  Cooaequenllr,     observes   M.   Arago,   "  the   againond  niBrked  it  m  bisJLUmal  asan  onlioair 
ehan^ss  which  lake  place  mnebutte  of  this  order,!  star.    Nine  years  Isier  it  was  not  to  be  fnuad. 
nuat  have  already  gone  by,  half  a  million  years !  ihooah  repeatedly  looked  for.    So  the  55th  of 
berore  we  perceive  them.    If  such  a  nebula,  for  Hercules  has  disappeared." 
example,  ware  to  be  this  day  eiiinguished,  ii       ,,    , ,  ....  „  .      . 

would  yet  continue  lo  be  aeeu,  from  the  earih, ;  I'  f 'd  stars  perish,  it  is  equally  certam  that 
for  half  a  million  years.  In  ibia  aense,  we  may  new  stars  occasionally  appear.  Herschel 
be  allowed  lo  say  that  telescopes  enable  us  to  I  watched  closely,  also,  the  periodic  stars, 
dive  into  lime  as  well  as  into  space."  which  undergo  a  change  of  brightness  at  regn- 

!  lar  intervals  of  time,  and  he  furnished  lists  of 

Previoos  to  Herschel,  little  attention  was '  the  coloured  stars.  The  general  result  of  hii 
given  by  ■slronomers  to  the  physical  consti-  j  observolions  of  this  kind  was,  that  of  all  tbe 
tulion  of  the  stars.  Tbe  character  of  bis  8ia„  which  are  singly  visible,  about  one  in 
jnatrumenls,  aa  well  as  the  bias  of  hia  mind,  thirty  is  undergoing  observable  change, 
led  him  to  expatiale  in  a  field  which  was  vast  The  powerful  instruments  at  Slough  follv 
and  unbounded,  as  well  ns  unexplored.  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  stars  ar?  not, 

..m.        .,  -,,  ,       in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  macnified: 

"Tbecatslogoeof  Messier,  communicated  to  „„  .l     ,„'L,  jl„ .„™„/fi,t  7t.  .  i» 

Ihe  academy  iS  1771.  and  iilseried.  wi.b  some  °"  """  _^''"'"'7.  the  more  powerful  the  telc- 
-"-        ■  ■  Connaissanea  dea  Temps' of i ''^°P^' '^^  ^^'^ '"« 'PP«.'^"'  drameler  of  the 


1783,  eontained  68  nebula,  which,  together 

28  added  by  Lacaille,  made  up  a  loial  of  96. 
This  branch  a!  science  took  a  rapid  flight,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  Heraehel  applied  lo  ii  his  pow- 
erful insirumenia,  his  rare  peneiration  and  un- 
conquerable perseverance.  In  17S6  he  published, 
in  ifae  '  Fbiluaophical  Transact  ions,'  a  catalogue 
of  a  tkouiand  nehulR  orclusiers  of  stars.  Three 
years  laier,  ibere  appeared,  to  tbe  astonish- 
ment of  practical  astronomers,  a  second  cnia* 
logue  from  him,  quite  as  extensive  aa  the  firat; 
and  thai  again  was  ftjllowed,  in  ISCIS,  by  a  ihiril 
catalogue  of  SOO  nehula;.  Ttco  thousand  Jive 
hundTtd  uebula: !  such  was  the  contingent  sup- 
plied by  Herschel  lo  a  branch  of  astronomy 
which  bad  been  hardly  louched  before  him.  A  t 
the  same  time,  the  axiuaiveiicBs  of  hia  work 
waaiiateAatmmti." 


efiicacy  of  the  telescope  in  strip- 
ping the  star  of  its  crown  of  splendour  to 
which  it  owes  its  apparent  magoilude,  more 
Ihnn  counterbalancing  the  increase  of  tbe  real 
disk.  The  alara  in  the  heavens  thus  resemble 
many  of  our  alars  on  earth,  from  which,  if  we 
lake  away  the  flash  and  glitter,  it  will  be 
found  hard  to  raise  their  solid  merits  by  any 
magnifying  power  to  an  appreciable  quaniily. 
But  to  spe^  more  precisely  ;  Herschel  as- 
certained that  the  apparent  diameters  of  tbe 
stars  are  really  iticreased  by  teleicopea, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion  aa  the 
mngnifying  powers  j  a  double  power  sboning 
a  atar  with  less  than  Rouble  ill  previous  appa> 
ttnt  diameter.  'But  thaperfecttoaof  his  io- 
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BtrninMita,  and  bis  Hnipulfliu  wcuracj,  re- 
duced theie  appucDt  diametera  far  below  the 
Dieaaurea  previously  assigned  to  them,  Kep- 
ler believed  tht<  diameter  of  Sirius  to  be  four 
roinulesj  Tycho  Brahe  supposed  that  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  have,  in  general,  a 
diameter  of  (wo  minutes.  With  the  im- 
provement of  iosirumenta  these  measures,  or 
rather  estimates,  were  continually  reduced, 
till  at  length  Casaini  assigned  to  Siriuc  a  dia- 
Rieter  of  five  seconds.  Htrschel,  however, 
eoiploying  the  highest  magtiifying  powers, 
found  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  chief 
atai  in  the  Lyre  is  about  the  third  of  a  second ; 
and  that  of  Arcturus,  two  tenths  of  a  second, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  double  of  the  true 
diameter.  The  value  of  these  observaiions 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  remarks 
of  M.  Arago : 


^Srmgo'i  L^e  of  H$nehl. 


"  [l  is  of  [he  greatest  importanc 
the  share  which  illosiona  of  vision  have 
magnilude  of  ihe  diameter  under  which  we  see 
tfae  stars,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  tele- 
oeopea.  Supposeihe  disks.seea  wiih  ihenafaed 
eye,  to  be  real  disks,  then  it  will  follow  that 
some  stars  will  be  9O0O  millions  of  leagues  in 
diameter.  In  fnut,  it  is  proved,  by  observaiions 
of  parallax,  that,  ai  ihe  distance  of  the  nearest 
stars,  a  diameter  of  one  second  would  aoswer  lo 
at  least  38  tnilliona  of  leagues;  consequenily | 
the  diameter  of  Sirius,  according  lo  Kepler'a ' 
measure  of  that  star,  would  be  at  least  9000; 
milliona  of  leagues.  The  deierminaiion  of  Gas* ; 
send!  and  Caaaini,  (hough  much  reduced,  would 
still  leave  to  some  of  the  stars  diameters  of  3S0  , 
ralllions  of  leagues.  The  observations  of  Her- 
■chel  give  us,  for  the  diameTer  of  Areturus,  four  \ 
millions  of  leagues,  which  is  sull  eleren  limes  i 
ihe  diameter  otour  sua." 

The  earth,  in  its  annual  revolution,  moves 
in  an  orbit  having  a  diameter  of  "76  millions, 
of  Iragues.  Now  it  must  strike  every  one  I 
that  a  star  ou^bt  to  appear  ia  different  posi-, 
tians,  when  viewed  from  two  points  76  mil.' 
lions  of  leagues  asunder.  If  when  the  earth  i 
13  in  the  Bouthern  part  of  its  orbit,  a  star  be| 
obaerved  near  the  North  Pole,  then, sis  months ' 
after,  whf  n  the  earth  is  "6  millions  of  leagues 
further  north,  that  star  ought  to  appear  high- 
er in  the  heavens,  unless  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
distance  of  the  star.  The  angle,  neverthe- 
less, indicating  such  a  change  of  place  in  a 
star  [and  which  is  called  parallax),  was  in 
Herschel's  lime  thought  inappreciable,  being , 
too  minute  to  be  safely  disentangled  from  the , 
inevilnble  ermrs  of  observation.  No  one, 
could  show  that  the  parallax  of  any  fixed 
starequalled  a  single  second  ;  whence  it  necea- 
aarily  followed,  that  the  nearest  star  was,  at 
least,  eight  millions  of  millions  of  leagues 
tVom  Ihe  earth.    He,  however,  made  a  grand 


Ml 

step  tomrds  the  decirion  of  tbi*  tnteresting 
question.  He  proposed  that  instead  of  ob- 
serving the  absolute  position  of  a  single  star, 
we  should  fix  our  attention  on  a  dout>le  star  j 
for  if  the  two  stars,  which  were  apparently 
brought  together  by  an  effect  of  projection, 
happened  to  be  at  very  different  distancea 
from  the  earth,  then,  having  different  paral- 
laxes, they  would  cluinge  place  with  respect 
to  each  other,  n  motion  which,  however 
minute,  might  be  observed  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainly. It  does  not  detract  from  Ihe  merit  of 
this  suggestion  that  the  same  melbod  had  be- 
fore occurred  lo  the  minda  of  Galili^o  and 
Gregory.  Hervchel,  who  was  strong  in  ori. 
ginal  genius  though  not  in  erudition, certainly 
did  not  borrow  the  hint  from  his  precursora; 
and  witti  him  moreover  it  was  no  hint,  but  a 
well- developed  method  ;  and  to  facilitate  thi 
proceeding  which  he  recommended,  he  pub- 
lished catalogues  of  tbe  double  stars  which 
seemed  best  adapted  for  Ihe  purpose- 
To  choose  the  proper  star  for  observations 
of  parallax,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of 
good  fortune.  Herschel  did  not  make  the  dis- 
covery, though  he  showed  the  path  to  it ;  but 
bis  method  has  recently  had  complete  succeM 
in  tbe  hands  of  M.  Benel  of  Konigiberg,  lo 
whom  belongs  the  glory  of  first  demonstrating 
the  exact  value  of  an  element  which  goes  far 
to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  universe. 
As  tbe  details  of  M.  IJessel's  discovery  wer« 
laid  before  the  British  Association  at  its  last 
meeting,  it  will  be  here  sufficient  to  state 
briefly,  that  he  found  the  parallax  of  a  small 
star,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  to  be 
about  the  third  of  a  second,  or  more  strictly 
,0".3I.  This  pamllax  corresponds  to  a  di^ 
lance  from  the  earth,  exceeding  600,000 
times  the  distance  from  the  earth  lu  the  sun  ; 
sod  which,  light,  with  its  velocity  of  77,000 
leagues  in  the  lecond,  cuuld  not  pass  over  ia 
less  than  ten  years. 

I  Herschera  labours  in  seeking  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  were  not  wholly  thrown 
away.  Though  he  did  not  find  what  be 
sought,  he  made,  incidentally,  discoveries  no 
less  memorable  and  quite  unexpected. 
Movements  of  the  stars  had  been  previously 
detected,  and  Fontenelle  had  ventured  to 
surest  that  our  sun  also  moyed. 

j     "  So  far,"  observes  M.  Arago,  "  astronooiera 

remained  within  the  domata  of  conjecture,  and 

of  mere   probability.      Herschel    went    beyond 

le  demonstraied  that  the  sun  actually 


nicives;  thai  in  ibis  respect,  too,  the ... 

dazzling  central  body  of  our  system,  must  be 
counted  as  a  star;  that  theapparendy  ineiirica- 
ble  irregularities  of  the  sidereal  motions^  ars 
parity  derived  from  the  change  of  place  of  the 
sdar  system;  and,  finally,  that  ine  point  of 
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Vpv-i  tmrmia  wbiefi  oat  tjaitm  w  ccKistnnily 
moving,  is  in  ihe  r.oas'elUiioa  of  Hercules. 
These  are  maguificeni  resulis.  Tlie  discoverf  of 
the  pn'pcr  aiuvement  of  uur  system  will  alwciys 
be  reckuoed  amwig  llertchel'B  chief  titles  to  le- 

But  he  went  further  than  this  :  he  showed 
not  only  that  the  sun  is  a  alar,  and  holds  a 
place  in  the  sidereal  movements,  but  also  that 
the  stars  are  many  of  them  auns  and  the  cen- 
tres of  systetns.  He  shnwed,  in  fact,  that 
th^re  are  groups  of  stars  not  formed  accidpot- 
ally  nor  aasociated  by  perspective,  but  con- 
necled  tt^elher  and  forming  true  systems. 
He  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  there  are  start 
revolving  round  other  stars  in  tesa  time  than 
is  required  by  Uranus  to  complete  hh  circuit 
of  the  Bun.  And  these  discoveries  did  not 
proceed  from  a  hot  theorist  possessing  practi- ! 
cal  deKlertty  enough  to  confirm  his  views  ; ! 
they  were  the  discoveries  of  one  whose  work  | 
was  always  of  the  most  solid  kind  ^  a  con- 
■ummate  observer;  whose  enthusiasm  sirmu- 
laled  but  never  overruled  his  sagacity  and 
perseverance. 

There  is  no  branch  of  aatronoroy  which 
Herschel  might  more  justly  have  called  bis 
own,  than  that  which  treats  of  clustered  stars 
and  luminoits  nebulce.  Besides  the  n-tde 
latitude  which  he  found  in  that  remote  &<-ld 
of  speculation  for  the  exercise  of  a  daring  sa- 
gacity, he  enjoyed,  in  the  possession  of  the 
most  powerful  instrumfnts,  advantages  for 
(he  study  of  the  smaller  stars  which  had 
never  been  enjoyed  before.  This  superiorily 
may  he  host  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  in  a 
small  luminous  spot  or  nebula,  in  which  be- 
fore him  no  eye  had  ever  discerned  a  stn. 
he  was  able  to  count  14.000  stars  !  We 
have  seen  that  he  rapidly  raised  the  number 
of  observed  nebulous  siars  from  96  to  2500. 
The  general  result  of  his  speculations  on 
the^e  phenomena  is  thus  explained  by  his  bio- 
grapher : 

"  On  the  grounds  of  probability  no  reajonable 
person  will  refuse  lo  adopt  the  views  of  Her- 
sshel,  and  he  will  remain  convinced,  thai  there 
really  exiM  brilliaDislarB  surrounded  by  atmo- 
apheres,  laniinousofthemselves;Bnd  ihe  suppo- 
sition ibsl  tlie^e  atmospheres,  becoming  con- 
densed, uniie  with  oraresbsorbed  in  Ihe  central 
siars,  so  as  lo  increase  their  splenduur,  wiil  then 

K)p.',ir  very  plausible.  The  recollection  of  the 
odiacal  li£;ht — that  immense  luminuu*  zone 
snrrooiiding  the  equator  of  our  sun,  and  PTiend- 
int;  even  as  far  as  the  orbii  of  Venus — will  then 
Blnkc  the  mind  as  a  new  feature  of  reaemblanee 
bet^vecn  uur  sun  aud  certain  Ftars;  and  the  ne- 
bul«  wliich  have  in  their  csnire  condetisa lions  of 
light  more  or  less  decided,  will  present  ihem- 
selvts  lo  the  imagination  ss  ihe  first  outlines  of 
Biars,  or  a)  a  stale  of  lumioons 


.frago'*  L^t  tfHtr»ehel, 


hdj^ 


diaie  between  lb«  uniformly  diAued  nvbals 

and  ihe  nebulous  siars  property  bo  cali-d. 
These  speculations  of  Herschef  conduct  le 
colIiiuE  lesa  than  ihe  supposition  that  the  tonna- 
lion  ol  new  stars  is  CDntinDelly  going  od,  and 
ihitt  we  witnetB  the  slow,  progressive  creation (^ 


For  many  yean  Herachel  twM  that  all  ne- 
bulce are  composed  of  atars.  He  aubseqnently 
modifiird  this  opinion,  however,  and  admitted 
that  there  are  some  nebuln  which  are  not  of 
a  starry  nature.  This  recognition  of  lomt- 
noui  matter  existing  in  the  universe  in  n  rude, 
or,  as  it  may  he  called,  elemental  state,  was 
of  great  importance  towarda  the  formation  of 
a  theory.  The  small  circular  or  rather 
globular  nebulra  may  be  locked  upon  is 
Inminariea  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  growth, 
and  in  some  of  theae,  which  have  ao  extent 
'  equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's  siirlace, 
>Herschel  calculated  that  there  are  at  leail 
!  20,000  star*.  To  him  also  belong  the  ira- 
'  porlant  remarks  that  the  nebuln  lie  for  the 
moil  part  in  strata,  and  that  the  heavens  is 
their  immediate  vicinity  are  generally  quite 
free  from  starB. 

The  favourite  object  of  Herachel's  study 
and  contemplation  was  the  Milky  way. 
That  also  he  considered  to  be  a  stratom  of 
stara,  in  the  middle  of  which  nearly  ia  oor 
sun.  But  this  was  not  the  speculation  of  a 
mere  theorist.  Though  his  bold  genius  bat 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  Astronomy,  yet  this 
science  owes  more  to  his  practical  skill  than 
to  his  happy  conjectures.  He  was  the  first 
who  really  gauged  (lo  use  his  own  expres- 
sion) (he  heavens.  The  stars  visible  in  ibe 
heavens  on  a  clear  night  are  about  5000  in 
number.  Now  Herschel,  by  reckoning  the 
Etars  in  given  spaces  where  the  stellar  light  is 
equally  difTuaed,  ascertained  that  within  the 
space  of  five  degrnea  in  the  Milky  way  there 
are  at  least  331,000  Btars.  He  also  clearly  esta- 
blished by  thousands  of  observatioDs,  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  Milky  way  ia  due  not  to 
these  multitudes  of  diicernible  slars,  but  to 
^therings  of  stars  too  amall  to  be  dislingiiisb- 
ed.  The  crude  luminous  mBlter  or  raw  rr»- 
terial  here  plays  a  subordinate  part  among 
bisiB  of  stars.  The  Milky  way,  though  to  a 
careless  observer  it  may  appear  uniformly 
luminous,  will  yet  be  found  by  an  experienced 
eye  to  be  divided  into  separate  groups,  and  this 
grouping  of  the  light  was  considered  by  Hir- 
schei  as  progressive.  M.  Arago  shares  bii 
belief,  and  exclaims,  "Everything  justiSes 
the  opinion  of  the  illuatriuus  astronomer.  In 
the  course  of  ages,  the  clustering  power  (this 
is  Hnrschel's  expression)  will  ioeviiably  bring 
about  the  disruption,  subdivision,  and  tepara- 
tion  of  the  Milky  way," 
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The  tma  also  sharei]  tlie  vigilant  attention 
of  the  Astronomer  of  ISlough ;  and  here  again 
Iiis  opinions  have  m:ide  sucti  an  imprpssion  on 
the  learned  world  as  can  only  be  effected  by 
those  issuing  from  a  master  spirit.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  light  of  the  sun  doei  not  pro- 
ceed from  ihe  solid  nucleus  of  that  body,  but 
from  a  cloud-like  aubslance  which  floats  in 
ita  atmosphere.  This  doctrine  is  now  gener- 
ally received,  and  we  need  not  diKcun  its  ad- 
vantages in  accounticg  for  the  spots  on  the 
sun,  or  the  phenomena  attending  the  revolu- 
tion of  thai  luminary  on  ita  axis.  Hertchel 
believed  that  the  sun  ia  inhabitetl;  but  his 
arguments  to  this  effect  only  go  to  prove, 
that  we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Bun  to  be  so  constituted,  that  the  solar  nucleus 
suifers  no  inconvenience  from  the  proximity 
of  that  circumambient  heat  and  light  which 
enliven  the  solar  syalem.  Other  and  better 
arguments,  as  M.  Arago  intimates,  may  still 
be  urged  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  turning  aside  for 
an  instant  from  the  grave  review  of  these 
■peculations  and  discoveries,  to  glance  at  the 
fate  of  an  unconscious  fellow-Iahourer  of  Her- 
Bchel.  Had  this  wonderful  man  been  unpen- 
sioned  he  could  never  have  dared  to  publish 
BO  many  new  and  bold  opinions.  Fortunate 
aa  he  was,  and  the  favourite  of  a  king,  he  has 
yet  been  sneered  at  for  what  has  been  deem- 
ed a  constant  hankering  afler  the  prodigious ; 
but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  much  of  what 
tbe  world  accepted  as  philosophy  from  him, 
would  have  been  thought  madness  in  one  ksa 
advantageously  circumstanced. 

It  happened  that  in  17S7  Miss  Boydell, 
the  niece  of  Alderman  Boydell,  was  shot  at  in 
the  street  by  a  man  who  was  arrested  on  the 
spot.  Her  clothes  were  set  on  fire,  but  she 
BU0'ered  uo  serious  injury,  and  indeed  it  was 
never  proved  that  the  pistols  were  loaded  with 
anything  destructive.  The  prisoner  turned 
out  to  be  a  medical  praciiiioner  named 
Elliot.  On  his  trial  the  defence  Kt  up  n-as 
insanity,  in  proof  of  which  Dr.  Simmons, 
phyncian  to  St.  Luke's,  came  forward  among 
other  witnesses.  The  Doctor,  in  order  to 
show  the  disorJered  slate  of  the  unhappy 
man's  mind,  produced  in  court  a  paper  which 
Elliot  had  sent  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  but 
which  the  Doctor  thought  too  visionary  lor  that 
learned  body.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
court  particularly  to  a  passage.  In  whi  h  the 
author  asserted  "  that  the  sun  is  not  a  body  of 
fire  as  hath  been  hitherto  supposed,  but  that 
its  light  proceeds  from  a  dense  and  universal 
aurora,  which  may  afford  ample  light  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  body's  surface  beneath, 
Bod  yet  be  at  such  a  distance  alofi  as  not  to 
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annoy  then.  No  olijeGtion,''  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "ari^eth  to  that  luminary's  being  inha- 
bited, and  vegetation  may  obtain  there  bb 
well  as  wiih  us.  There  may  be  water  uid 
dry  land,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and  liiir  wet' 
iberj  and  ns  the  light,  so  the  aeaaon  must  b« 
eternal ;  consequently  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived to  be  by  far  the  most  btiaiful  habita- 
tion of  the  whole  system."  Here  then  we 
find  adduced  as  a  proof  of  (he  madness  of 
Mr.  Elliot,  the  very  doctrine  which  Herscbel 
promulgated  with  much  applause  eight  yean 
later. 

The  Recorder,  who  tried  Elliot,  held  that 
extravagant  opinions  are  no  proof  of  mono- 
mania. We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  physician  of  St.  Luke'a 
was  better  qualified  to  decide  than  the  judge.* 
To  a  man's  opinions  we  may  apply  the  com- 
mon maxim  'noscilnr  a  sociia.'  No  defini- 
tions can  safety  decide  what  is  monomania 
and  what  is  not ;  no  act  of  parliament  can 
mark  the  exact  line  which  separate*  madness 
from  philosophy,  poetry,  or  love.  At  the 
present  day,  ivhen  there  it  such  a  call  for  a 
law  on  monomania  which  shall  settle  lot 
nicely  the  degree  of  mental  obliquity  entitled 
to  humane  treatment,  and  which,  by  exact 
definitions,  shall  teach  ua  'inssnire  ratiooe 
modoque ;'  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  difficulliea  lurroonding  such  an 
attempt. 

By  a  natural  transition,  we  pass  from  a 
case  of  lunacy  lo  the  moon.  An  immense 
height  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  moun- 
tains in  our  satellite.  Galileo  estimated  their 
general  elevation  at  nearly  30,000  feet.  He- 
velius,  more  accurate,  reduced  ihem  to  17,000 
feet.  Herschel,  however,  lowered  to  9,000 
feet  the  highest  of  the  lunar  mountains,  and 
to  the  generality  of  them  he  allowed  but  a 
very  moderate  elevation.  In  this  particular, 
he  isat  variance  with  those  who  have  followed 
him  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry.  According 
to  Beer  and  Maedler,  who  have  bestowed  so 
much  care  on  the  study  of  the  moon,  there 
are  in  ihat  satellite  six  mouniaina  exceeding 
Cotopaxi  in  height,  and  twenty-two  which 
rise  above  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  In 
reference  to  the  disagreement  existing  be- 
tween the  conclusions  of  recent  Selenogia- 
phists  and  those  of  Herschel,  the  acute  and 
imnartial  M.  Arago  makes  an  observation 
which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  those 
inimical  to  the  reputation  of  the  latter,   "AI- 


ElUot  was  acquitted  under  the  indietinent  for  in 
Htlempi  lo  murder,  but  was  ordered  to  be  lfi«t  for 
the  BsfBull.  Cbsgrioed  St  his  deteotion  in  prtson, 
he  refunni  food.  Bud  died  on  the  twelllb  day  after 
his  acquittal.  He  w»  assuredlr  insane.  Sec  the 
GcDllemaQ's  MagHiae,'  for  1T87,  pp.  636  ud  6iS. 
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low  me  to  rstnsrk,"  he  njn,  "  bow  incom- 
patible the  conclusion  hnzarded  by  H^nchel 
ii,  with  that  afTectatioo  of  tbe  estraordinary 
and  gij^Dtic,  which  some  have  mainiainedoD 
Tery  Blight  grounds,  to  have  been  the  cbarac- 
(eristic  of  that  illuitrioua  astronomer." 

The  active  ToIcBDoes  which  Herscbel  fan- 
cied ibat  he  cauld  deacry  in  the  moon,  were 
donbllen  optical  delusions,  or  else  spots  on 
(he  moon's  surface,  illuminated  from  the  earth. 
We  bare  already  mentioned  his  discovery  of 
the  remote  planet  named  by  him  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidiis,  but  to  which  continental  astrono- 
men  persisted  in  giving  his  name,  and  which 
is  now,  by  general  consent,  called  Uranus. 
Seven  years  elapsed  before  he  could  discover 
any  satellites  attached  to  the  new  planet ;  his  | 
perseverance,  however,  and  thn  perfection  of 
bii  telescopes,  were  at  length  rewarded  with 
(he  discovery  of  six.  Some  of  these  satel- 
lites are  so  minute,  and  owing  to  their  obscu- 
rity, so  l)ard  to  be  delected,  that  doubts  have 
even  been  thrown  on  their  existence.  It  is  ' 
therefore  not  unimporlant  to  observe  that  JVI. ' 
Lamont,  of  Munich,  observed  in  1837,  one  , 
of  those  which  had  been  so  long  missing.  On  i 
the  whole,  the  discovery  of  Uranus  and  its 
atellites  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the 
most  remarkable  additions  made  lo  astronomy 
io  modern  times. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  pains  taken 
by  Herschel  to  examine  the  rings  of  Saturn ; 
DOT  of  his  nwrnoirs  on  the  optical  phenomena 
called  the  Newtonian  ringrt;  nor  of  his  dis-' 
covery  that  heat  and  tight  have  not  exactly 
the  same  refrangibility.  Vet  when  he  shoH-ed 
that  in  the  solar  spectrum  formed  by  refrac-' 
tion  with  a  prism,  the  thermometer  rises 
higher  beyond  the  limit  of  the  red  rays  than 
in  any,  even  the  brightest,  part  of  the  spec-  j 
trum,  he  led  the  way  to  inquiries  which  have  | 
since  yielded  the  raost  important  results. 
Regard  to  our  limits,  however,  obliges  us  to 
pass  over  in  silence  as  many  of  his  ingenious 
disquisitions  as  would  suffice  to  make  the  repu- 
tation of  an  ordinary  man. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on 
Herschel  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1786, 
and  thirty  years  later  he  was  mode  a  knight 
of  the  Hanoverian  ord.r  of  the  Guelfa.  He 
died  in  his  eighty-third  year,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1822. 

"For  some  years  before  his  death,'' says  his 
biographer,  "  be  enjcyed  the  purest  deliglil  frooi 
the  di^iiDSuislifd  success  of  his  only  sun.  Id  his 
lasi  momenis  be  clused  Ills  eyes  in  the  grolefu! 
Ihoughi  ihat  that  beloved  son,  the  inheriioi  of 
a  great  name,  would  not  allow  it  [o  sink,  bm 
would  even  clothe  ii  wiih  fre^h  lustre,  and  ihni 
ereal  discoveries  would  also  adorn  his  career. 
Ko  prediciioa  of  the  illusiricius  asirooomei  has 
ever  been  more  folly  realized." 


Joly, 


The  akelcb  w^ich  we  bare  givea  of  Her- 

shel's  discoveries  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  mind  was  at  once  the  boldest  and  the 
most  practical.  Skilful,  and  unconquerably 
persevering  as  a  contriver,  constructor,  and  ob- 
server, he  wasbold  even  to  temerity  in  biaspe- 
cnlationt,  but  his  boldness  was  alwaya  guided 
by  great  natural  penetration.  Yet  tbiagreat  man 
has  not  escaped  (he  censure  of  those  modish 
philosophers,  who,  measuring  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  minds,  would  restrain  all  specu- 
lation within  narrovi  limits.  One  of  this 
school,  after  mentioning  Herschel's  sixty-nine 
memoirs,  adds,  "A  great  part  of  iheae,  how- 
ever, is  filled  with  speculations  of  no  value 
to  astronomy  ;  and  his  taste  was  rather  to  ob- 
serve astronomical  phenomena,  than  to  engage 
in  computation,  or  the  more  arduous  and  ea- 
seuiial,  though  Less  fascinating  laboura,  through 
which  tbe  science  can  be  really  benefited." 
It  grieved  us  to  read  this  shallow  and  ill-coo* 
Bidered  judgment  in  the  'History  of  Astro- 
nomy' in  the  last  edition  of  tbe  '  EncyclapK- 
die  Britannica.' 

Herschel  was  not  only  a  great  man ;  be 
was  also  a  most  fortunate  man.  He  wu  for- 
tunate in  having  George  HI.  for  a  patron. 
Again  he  was  fortunate  in  having  M.  Arago 
for  a  biographer,  who,  while  complete  master 
of  his  subject,  is  also  a  genttemiin  superior  to 
envy,  and  capable  of  sympathizing  with  tbe 
truly  great.  Thrice  fortuiiate  was  he  in  trans- 
milting  his  name  and  fame  to  oiie  who,  with 
the  amplest  intellectual  resources  of  an  ac- 
complished scholar  and  philosopher,  evidently 
cherishes  the  characteristic  boldness  of  his  fa- 
ther's spirit,  and  upholds  that  liberty  of  con- 
jecture which  is  indeed  the  mainspring  of 
sagacity.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  obser^-ed 
about  S500  nebulm,  and  perhaps  2000  double 
stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  He  baa  ile> 
tected  among  them  ample  evidence  ai  (hat 
change  and  revolution  which  had  fixed  his 
father's  attention.  When  we  consider  that 
the  Herschels,  father  and  son,  have  carefiilly 
examined  the  whole  starry  firmament  with 
20  feet  telescopes — instruments  of  which,  in 
their  present  stale  of  perfection,  the  elder  of 
them  may  be  said  to  have  been  tbe  inventor 
- — and  that  they  have  made  known  to  us 
thousands  of  the  most  interesting  sidereal 
phenomena,  it  appears  to  us  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  Astronomy,  beyond 
our  own  system,  rests  chiefly  on  their  labours. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  tbe  one  sole 
object  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  labours  is  to 
complete  those  of  his  father,  and  to  develope 
fully  those  views  respecting  the  Construction 
□f  the  Universe  which,  when  demonstrated, 
will  immortalize  its  author.  For  such  an 
undertaking,   Sir  John  Herecbe]  haa  inex- 
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iBuslible  materials  id  the  journals  of  the  ob- 
ervatory  at  Slough  ;  he  ha*  collected  all  the 
evidence  which  the  touthern  hemisphere  can 
uppljr;  Bod  inspired,  as  he  is,  by  a  noble 
ind  pious  purpose,  we  doubt  not  that  his 
rorkj  whenever  it  shall  appear,  wilt  be  reck- 
ined  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mo&umentJ 
if  modern  science. 


that  idea  of  bit  character.  It  is  written  with 
simplicity,  and  ia  as  free  from  the  tinsel  of 
French  fine  writing  as  from  the  easy  style 
of  French  fine  morals.  There  ii  nothing  of 
'  la  jeune  France'  ia  the  pages  of  M.Meneval; 
a  rare  merit  iti  a  French  literary  production 
of  the  present  day.  But  the  quiptness  of 
temper,  which  made  him  a  corri;ct  and  plod- 
ding fuDctiiinary  ;  which  kept  him  aloof  from 
the  crowd  around  him,  elbowing,  pushing, 
and  scrambling  for  profit  and  place ;  and 
which  offered  a  passive  resistance  to  the  con- 
tagion of  fashioDabUmanneia;  detracted  from 
his  qualities  as  a  chrouicler.  His  observation 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  keen,  nor  hia 
memory  retentive.  Of  the  thousand  notice- 
able traite  of  character  in  Pfapoleon,  and  re- 
markable occurrences  of  his  private  life^ 
which  Meneval  must  have  had  peculiar  op- 
partuniliet  of  witnessing,  hii  book  contains 
but  few  ;   and   they  are  for  the  most  part 


Ikt.  Vn. — Jfapolttm  H  M'irit  Louin,  Sntt- 
venirt  HUtoriquti  de  M.  le  Babon  Me- 
NBV/i.,  aneitn  Secritaire  rf«  portrftvilU 
de  JVapoKon^  ^.  {Historical  Recoltec- ' 
tions  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louiaa).  2 
vols.     Paris.     1843. 

rnis  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  memoira 

>f  the  Emperor  of  France,  by  individuals  in  |  trivial  in  themselves,  and  poorly  told, 
lis  service  and  attached  to  hit  person,  from  style  of  the  whole  book  indeed  ia  meagre, 
vhich  the  future  biographer  and  historian  and  destitute  of  that  vivacity,  lightness,  and 
iviU  draw  materials  :  for  the  life  of  that  ex- ,  happy  art  of  story-telling,  for  which  French 
raordi nary  man  is  yet  to  be  written.  The  I  memoir-writers  have  ever  been  pre-eminent, 
ffork  of  Sir  Walter  b'cott,  admirable  in  parts,  |  The  author  tells  us  that  he  wrote  these  me- 
s,  a^  a  whole,  a  crude  compilation,  swelled  moirs  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
lastily  to  its  enormous  bulk  to  meet  financial ,  emperor  himself.  Napoleon,  he  says,  in  his 
lifficultiea.  He  gave  himself  no  time  to '  last  moments  at  St.  Helena,  among  other  le- 
ivei^h  conSic ling  authorities,  with  the  load  af|  commendations  left  to  his  executors,  expressed 
vhich  his  own  biographer  describes  him  op-  j  hit  desire  that  certain  persons,  of  whom  M. 
>resseil  and  overwhelmed ;  and  the  result  Meneval  was  one,  should  undertake  to  give 
vaa  a  production  of  the  most  unequal  kind,  |  his  son  just  ideas  on  facts  and  circumstances 
n  which  we  find  clear  and  animated  narra- .  of  great  interest  to  him.  M.  Meneval  adds, 
ive,  graphic  description,  depth  of  thought,  j  that  so  long  as  the  Emperor's  son  lived,  re- 
md  eloquence  of  language,  blended  with  j  serve  was  imposed  on  him;  but  that,  since 
oose  and  prolix  composition,  trivial  details  the  young  prince'tdeath,  itwasnolougerne- 
reated  at  disproportioned  length,  and  apocry-  cessary  to  remain  silent.  There  is  something 
ihal  stories  told  as  if  they  were  ascertained  here  which  we  do  not  understand  ;  bq  incon- 
acts.  It  may  be  remarked  that  among  all .  sistency  arising  probably  from  want  of  clear- 
s  and  other  books,  toicard*  a  life  ness  in  the  author's  language.  The  circum- 
stances most  interesting  to  the  young  prince 
must  naturally  have  heeo  the  union  between 
his  parrnts,  and  their  ultimate  separation  ;  and 
these  (as  is  shown  by  its  title)  properly  form 
the  subject  of  M.  Meneval's  book. 

oftinn  aa  muck  as  possible  to  iheem- 

fvcQt'e  desire,  which  I  look  upon  se  a  eommaad, 
have  (bought  ii  proper  lo  choose  ilie  times 
which  followed  iiis  secuod  marriafe.  The  oai^ 
raiive  wtiicb  I  publish  is  tnieiided  lo  recall  some 
seaiiered  tiaiii  of  bis  private  history  during  that 

Seriod ;  not  to  paini  the  ccmquetor  and  the  tegl»- 
nor,  but  Napoleon  in  his  privacy,  as  a  husband 
and  a  father'* 

An  interesting  subject :  which  in  M.  Mene- 
val's hands  might  have  been  more  interest'mg 
than  he  has  made  it,  had  he  better  known 
how  to  gather  and  to  use  the  materials  wilh- 
ia  bii  TMoh.     '  Napoleon  et  Marie-Louite' 


)f  Napoleon,  which  have  appeared  in  Frai 
hat  country  has  not  yet  produced  the  life  it- 
elf,  while  England  baa  produced  several. 
Vpparently  the  French  are  better  aware  than 
he  English,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

From  the  Baron  Meneval's  opportunities, 
)is  memoirs  ought  to  have  been  more  instruc- 
iveas  well  as  more  interesting  than  Ibeyare. 
•rom  tbe  year  1802  lo  the  catastrophe  of 
•Valerloo,  be  was  attached  lo  the  person  of 
\'3poleon,  whose  favour  and  conHdence  he 
enjoyed  without  interruption :  a  circumstance 
vhich  says  much  for  the  usefulness  no  less 
ban  the  fidelity  of  bis  services.  His  name 
I  never  mentioned  by  his  conlemporariea  as 
Qvolved  in  the 'racojAert'ss  aod  intrigues  of 
be  imperial  court ;  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ucted  himself  with  straightforwardnesi  and 
iDg-lenett  ot  purpof*.     Hit  book  also  give* 
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ii  prefccfd  by  aa  "  introduction"  containing 
tome  of  tbe  least  Icdowd  circumstaacFs,  ao- 
terior  to  the  year  lUlO,  of  whicb  M.  Mene- 
Tal  naa  bimsel/  an  eye-wiluess.  This  part 
of  the  work  ia  ezceedingly  barrea :  atoi'Mt 
everytbiDg  worth  teliiog  which  it  coataioB; 
haviogbeeDtoldovprandoveragain.  Through- 
out the  whole  book  Napoleon  i*  painted  en 
beau  y  there  ia  not  a  ibade  in  the  picture  ;  a 
&ult  which  is  not  lesi  wearisome  because 
there  is  no  wilful  diibonesty  in  it,  but  simply 
tbe  natural  feeling  of  afiVciion  which  lingers 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  to- 
wards tbe  memory  of  A  master  who  had  loved 
aiKl  tnuted  bim,  and  in  wbt»e  fall  the  sun- 
■bine  of  his  own  life  had  parsed  away  for  ever. 
The  same  amiable  feeling  heightened  the  au- 
thor's prejudice,  no  doubt,  against  bis  master's 
great  and  fatal  enemy  England  {  but  it  is  not 
tbe  lees  absurd  and  tiresome  to  have  bim  to  talk 
continually  atlei  tbe  ordinary  French  fasbion, 
ofourperfidy,ambilioua  rapacity,  and  so  forth; 
-and  10  observe  the  gravity  wiib  which  be 
•eeros  to  hive  awallowed  any  absurd  story  that 
could  by  postibiiity  make  Lnglisbmen  appear 
odiousorriJiculoUB.  One  of  his  important  an- 
ecdotes is,  that  daring  tbe  negotiation  of  the 
treuty  of  Amiens,  our  plenipotentiary  I^ord 
Cornwallis  every  day  after  dinner  retired  to 
bii  room,  along  with  his  natural  son.  Captain  | 
Nightingale,  and  passed  the  evening  over  thej 
bottle  till  ix>th  were  regularly  carried  dead, 
drunk  to  bed.  He  tells  us,  however,  another 
■tory,  more  to  the  honour  of  that  excellent 
nobleman  ;  though  to  us  it  poesessea  aa  much 
norelty,  and  may  possibly  have  as  much 
authority  as  the  other. 

"  Tbe  foUowiug  irait  of  lnyauli  was  a  wnrthy 
terninaiioa  to  the  mission  of  this  rcspeecabJe 
minisier.  The  protocol  of  (be  last  diploniaiic 
meeting  bad  been  seilled,  the  definitive  treaty  | 
agreed  on,  and  an  appoiniment  made  for  its  &ig- ' 
nature  next  day  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  On  the 
night  before  the  day  of  signature,  a  courier  from 
London  brought  Lord  Coniwaliis  art  order  to 
'modify  some  articles  of  ilie  treaty,  relative  to 
the  balance  in  favour  of  England  of  ifae  sum 
due  fur  iLe  suhsisience  of  ibe  prisoaers  of  war. 
The  article  of  the  protocol  on  this  subject  had 
been  settled  between  tbe  two  ministers.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  declared  to  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
that  happen  what  might.it  should  not  prevent  the 
signature  of  the  ireaiy :  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  about  to  be  signed,  he  received  from  hi; 
government  this  order  to  iosiRt  on  an  additional 

Eayment  lo  England.  Holding,  however,  that 
is  word  was  pledged,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  retract;  and  (be  treaty  was  signed  wiib  so- 
lemnity, while  the  hall  resounded  with  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  spectators." 

Passing  the  introductory  chapten,  we  pro- 
ceed to  (be  book  i(*eJ£  in  whicb,  as  its  title 
indicatea,   Maria   Louin  holds  a  pnocipal 


place.  It  contain!  k  good  deat  of  oew  in^o^ 
matioQ  respecting  the  princess,  who,  even  in 
ber  imperial  days,  came  little  before  tbe  pub- 
lic, and,  since  her  separation  from  Napoleon, 
has  been  wholly  lost  aigbt  of  by  tbe  world, 
except  aa  tbe  occasional  subject  of  vague  ru- 
moura  and  calutnnies,  from  which  M.  JUene- 
val  vindicates  ber. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor,  Francis 
the  Second,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Naples. 
She  was  educated  in  the  usual  maDDtrroftbe 
royal  family  of  Austria.  Bixnight  up  under 
tbe  eye  of  their  parents  till  tbeir  marriige, 
tbe  Archduchesses  live  in  complete  retirfmenl, 
at  a  distance  from  court,  and  with  no  society 
but  that  of  their  ladies  and  attendants,  whom 
tbey  are  accustomed  to  treat  witb  great  kind- 
ness and  ramiliarily.  Maria  Louisa's  educa^ 
lion  was  carefully  attended  to.  She  apoke 
aeversl  languages,  and  had  even  learned  LAtin, 
a  living  language  in  Hungary.  She  waa  an 
excellent  musiciati,  and  wa*  wcompUched  in 
drawing  and  painting.  One  ciicuoiB(eDC«  in 
Ibis  mode  of  education  ia  worib  noticing : 

"  The  most  minute  precautions  were  taken  lo 
preserve  ibe  young  Archduchesses  from  imprev 
sions  which  might  afTtM:!  liieir  purity  of  mind. 
'I  he  intention,  doubiless,  was  laudable;  but  the 
means  employed  were  not  very  judiciooa.  lo- 
Giaad  of  keeping  improper  bouks  aliogeiher  ont 
of  tbe  way  of  ilie  princesses,  the  plan  had  been 
adopted  uf  cutting  out  wiib  scissors,  not  only 
pages  of  these  boobs,  but  lines,  and  even  eiogle 
words,  the  sense  of  which  was  deemed  improper 
or  equivocal.  Such  a  blundering  cmsorsbipwaa 
calculated  to  produce  the  opposite  effect  to  what 
was  inleadrd  :  the  expunged  passsgrs,  which 
might  have  remained  uanoiiced  bad  tbey  been 
let  alone,  were  interpreted  in  a  thousand  wayi 
by  young  ima^inatioae,  ibe  more  active  ibai 
ihey  were  siimukied  by  curiosiiy.  The  evd 
meant  lo  be  prevented  was  thus  increased.  On 
the  other  hand,  iheir  books  became,  to  iht^rojal 
pupils,  objetts  of  indifference — bodies  without 
souls,  deprived  of  all  interest  after  the  muiila- 
tioQs  they  had  undergone.  'I'lia  Arcbduchfsi 
Maria  Louisa,  after  she  became  emfiress,  con- 
fessed thai  ber  curiosity  liad  been  excited  by  the 
absence  of  ihese  pajf^ages,  and  ibai,  when  she 
bad  obiBined  ilie  conirufof  her  own  reading,  her 
firsi  idea  was  to  seek,  in  complete  copies  of  ihe 
works,  the  expunged  passages,  in  order  lo  dis- 
cover what  it  was  that  bad  been  concealed  fcoui 


When  the  youthful  Archduchess  first  heard 
of  ber  projected  marriage  witb  tbe  French 
Emperor,  she  looked  upon  herself  (says  M. 
Meneval)  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  .Mino- 
taur. She  had  grown  up  with  feelings  of 
dread  and  aversion  towards  the  man  who  had 
been  so  terrible  en  enemy  to  her  family  and 
country.     U  waa  an  ordiury  amiMeineat 
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with  her  and  her  brother  tai  sisten,  to  draw 
up  in  lino  a  troop  of  little  wooden  or  waxen 
figures  to  represent  the  French  army,  placing 
at  their  head  the  uglieat  and  most  forbidding 
figure  they  could  (ind ;  and  then  to  make  an 
attack  (»  this  formidable  enemy,  running  him 
through  with  ^na,  and  beating  and  abusing 
bim  titl  they  bad  talien  full  vengeance  for  the 
injurie*  he  bad  done  their  houBe.  As  soon, 
however,  as  she  Found  the  matter  determined 
on,  her  quiet  disposition  and  AustHao  habits 
of  obedience,  m«le  hef  willing  [o  resign  hei> 
self  (o  her  destiny.  She  endeavoured  to 
leani  the  character  of  her  future  husband, 
sod  was  entirely  occupied  by  Ihe  wish  to 
pleate  beibre  she  had  ever  aeen  him, 

M,  Meneval  ^ves  full  details  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  all  its  ceremonies  and  festivities, 
dull  at  such  things  always  are.  He  describes, 
after  the  fallowing  fadiion,  the  person  of  the 
bride : 

"  Maria  Louisa  was  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
youth;  her  figure  was  of  perfectBymmetTf;  her 
GoraplezioQ  was  heighieiiEd  by  the  eiercise  of 
her  journey  and  by  timidiiy;  a  proliision  of 
Wcantird  cnestnui  hair  Ntrrodnded  a  round,  fresh 
eonnieoBnce,  over  wfaicb  her  mild  eyes  diffused 
a  charmiog  expresiioo ;  her  lipa,  somewhat 
thick,  belonged  to  the  features  of  the  Aastrian 
royal  family,  as  a  slight  cooreiiiy  of  nose  disiio- 
guishes  the  Bourbons ;  htr  whole  person  had  an 
air  of  inffenuonsneseand  innoeeBce,  and  a  plump- 
ness, which  she  did  not  preserve  af^er  her 
Bcconcbement,  indicated  the  goodness  of  her 
health." 

Among  the  emperor's  rich  presents,  and 
attentioas  to  bis  young  cooiort,  nothing  ia 
aaid  about  the  ofl-repeated  cifcumttaoce  of 
his  having,  in  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  had 
her  chamber  at  St.  Cloud  made  so  complete 
a  fac-umile  of  that  which  she  bad  quitted  at 
SchcEabrunD,  that  she  started  ou  entering  it, 
thinking  she  had  been  transported  by  magic 
back  to  her  paternal  borne.  At  all  events 
the  story,  if  not  true,  was  bea  irovato. 

The  description  given  by  M.  Meneval  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  imperial  pur,  af^er 
the  birth  of  their  ill-fated  son,  is  so  pleasing 
a  family  picture  that  we  shall  extract  a  few 
of  ita  features. 

"  The  emperor  appeared  happy.  He  was  af- 
fable in  his  lamilv,  and  affectionate  to  the  em- 
Sress.  If  hefbund  herlooking  serious  he  amused 
er  with  lively  talk,  anddiseooeerted  ber  gravity 
bf  a  hearty  embrace ;  but  in  public  he  treated 
her  with  great  respect,  and  a  dignity  not  incon- 
sisieat  with  polished  familiarity. 

"  The  emperor  wished  her  to  learn  to  ride  on 
horaeback.  Her  Qrsi  lessons  were  taken  in  Ihe 
ridins-Bcbool  at  St.  Cloud.  He  walked  by  her 
side  holding  her  by  the  hand,  while  the  groom 
held  the  bndle  of  her  horse ;  he  thus  calmed  her 
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fears  and  eneonraged  her.  When  her  skill  did 
hoDour  to  her  teacher,  the  lessons  were  con- 
tinued in  a  private  alley  of  the  park.  The  em- 
Knr.  when  he  had  a  moment's  leisure  after 
eaklBBl,  ordered  the  horses,  mounled  himself, 
in  his  silk  siockiogs  and  shoes,  and  cantered  by 
the  empress's  side.  He  urged  her  horse  and 
made  bim  gallop,  laughing  heartily  at  her  cries, 
hut  taking  care  that  there  should  be  no  danger, 
by  having  servants  staiioned  all  along  the  path, 
ready  to  slop  Ihe  horse  and  prevent  a  hll. 

"Meanwhile  the  king  of  Rome  grew  in 
strength  and  beauty  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Madame  de  Moniesquiou,  who  loved  him  as  her 
own  child.  He  was  carried  every  morning  to 
his  mother,  who  kept  him  till  it  was  lime  to 
dress.  During  the  day,  in  the  intervals  between 
her  lessons  in  music  nod  drawing,  she  went  to 
see  him  in  his  apartment,  and  sat  by  him  at  het 
needlework.  Sometimes,  followed  by  the  nurae 
who  carried  the  child,  she  took  bim  to  hia  falbw 
while  he  was  busy.  The  entry  to  his  cabinet 
was  interdieied  to  everybody,  and  the  nurse 
could  not  go  in.  The  emperor  used  to  ask  Maria 
Louisa  to  bring  in  the  child  herself,  but  sba 
seemed  so  much  afraid  of  her  own  awkwaidoesa 
in  taking  him  from  the  nurse,  that  ihe  emperor 
hastened  to  take  him  from  her,  and  earned  him 
off  covering  him  with  kisses.  Thai  eabinet, 
which  saw  the  origin  of  so  many  mighty  plana, 
so  many  vast  and  generous  schemes  of  adminia- 
traiton,  was  also  witness  lo  (he  effusions  of  a 
father's  tenderness.  How  often  have  T  seen  the 
emperor  keeping  his  son  bv  him,  as  if  be  wera 
impatienlto  teach  bim  the  art  of  govemii^! 
Whether,  seated  by  the  chimnqr  oo  his  Avounte 
sofa,  he  was  engaged  in  reediug  an  intporiant 
docament,  or  whether  he  went  to  his  bureau  to 
sign  a  despatch  every  word  of  which  required  to 
be  weighed,  his  son,  seated  on  his  knees,  ot 

Sressed  to  his  breast,  was  never  a  moment  away 
om  him.  Sometimes,  throwing  aside  the 
thoughts  which  occupied  hie  mind,  ne  would  lie 
down  on  the  floor  beside  hia  beloved  son,  playing 

ith  him  like  another  child,  attentive  to  every- 
ihine  that  could  please  or  amuse  bim. 

"The  emperor  had  a  son  of  apparatus  for 
trying  military  raancemres:  it  consisted  of 
pieces  of  wood  fashioned  to  rcaresenl  baitalions, 
regiments,  and  divisions.  Wnen  he  wanted  lo 
try  some  new  eombinalions  of  troops,  or  some  , 
new  evolution,  be  used  to  arrange  these  pieces 
on  the  carpel.  While  he  was  serioudy  occu- 
pied with  the  disposition  of  these  pieces,  work- 
ing out  some  skilful  manixuvre  which  might  eit- 
sure  the  success  of  a  battle,  the  child,  lying  at 
his  side,  would  often  overthrow  bis  troops,  and 
put  into  confusion  his  order  of  battle,  perhaps  at 
ihe  most  criiicnl  moment.  But  the  emparar 
would  recommence  arranging  his  men  with  the 
utmoBi  good  humour. 

"  The  emperor  breakfcsied  alone.  Madame 
de  Uontesquiou  every  morning  took  the  boy  to 
his  faiher's  breakfast-table.  He  took  him  oa 
bis  knee,  and  amused  himself  with  giving  him 
morsels  to  eai,  and  pulling  ihe  glass  to  his  Upo. 
One  day  he  offered  him  a  bit  of  something  he 
had  on  bis  plate,  and,  when  the  child  poi  for- 
ward bis  mouth  to  lake  it,  drew  it  back.    Ht 
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wished  (o  coDlioue  ihii  game,  bai,  at  thi 
ttial,  the  child  turned  sway  hie  head ;  his  father 
then  offered  him  the  tnonel  io  earoest,  but  the 
boy  obBiiaalely  refuned  it.  As  the  emperor 
looked  surprised,  Madame  de  Monlesquiou  said, 
that  (be  ctild  did  not  like  lobe  deceived;  he 
had  pride,  she  said,  and  feeliug.  '  Pride  and 
feeling !'  Napoleon  repeated, '  that  is  well— ihat 
is  what  I  like.'  And,  delighted  to  find  these 
qiuliiies  in  bia  son,  he  fondly  kissed  him." 

M.  Meoeval's  subsequent  narrative  con- 
tnins  other  traits  of  Napoleon's  domestic  life. 
The  empress,  it  appears,  was  mild  and  good- 
natured,  placid  and  yielding  in  her  temper, 
with  little  strength  either  of  intellect  or  of 
passions.  Her  mind  seems  at  all  times  to 
have  taken  the  tone-of  surrounding  circum- 
stances with  the  utmost  ease  and  quickness. 
We  have  seen  how  readily  her  fear  and  ha- 
tred of  Napoleon  were  changed  into  a  predis- 
position, at  least,  to  affection,  before  she  had 
ever  seen  him.  Settled  in  France,  she  al- 
most instantly  acquired  French  feelings  and 
habits.  To  such  an  extent  had  she,  in  two 
or  three  years,  been  tntosformed  into  a 
Frenchwoman,  that  In  her  German  corres- 
pondence with  her   family  she   was   often 
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'force  as  to  render  resistance  impovrible,  take 
measures  for  the  deparmre,  in  the  directkn  of 
the  Loire,  of  the  Empress-regent,  my  bod,  the 
grand  difoitaries,  the  ministers,  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  and  the  treasure.  Do  oot 
quit  my  son,  and  remember  that  I  woald  rather 
know  ibat  he  was  in  the  Seine  than  in  the 
bands  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  lot  of 
Astyanaz,  prisoner  among  the  Oreelta,  bss  al- 
ways appeared  lo  me  the  saddest  in  history." 

Joseph  and  the  archi:hancellor  laid  this 
letter  belbre  the  empress,  making  at  the  same 
time  some  remarks  on  the  bad  effects  which 
might  ensue  from  this  abandonment  of  I^ris, 
but  leaving  the  decision  to  her,  and  refusing  lo 
incur  the  responsibility  of  counselling  ber  to 
act  in  opposition  lo  the  emperor*!  order. 
On  this  she  declared,  that  though,  as  the  em- 
peror had  said,  she  as  well  as  her  son  should 
fall  into  the  Seine,  she  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  depart :  the  desire  be  had  so 
distinctly  expressed  being  a  sacred  order  for 
ber.  The  tn^er  was  obeyed,  and  cmi  the 
29th  of  Slarch,  Maria  Louisa  and  ber  Km 
left  Paris  for  ever. 


"  When  it  was  time  to  set  out,  the  young 
ibngrf  ,0  h.v=  «»»„.  fo  Frencb  »p,e.  S.l?-^fS  ;:;lS.S  IKS 
■ions,  because  she  had  forgotten  the  equiva-  tim  with  the  second  sigliL  •  Don't  go  lo  6an>. 
lent  words  in  her  mother-tongue.  At  a  later  ^ bonillet,'  he  cried  to  his  mother,  'it  ia  an  ugly 
period,  when,  finally  separated  from  her  bus- '  house — let  us  slay  here.'    He  struggled  i. 


band  and  from  France,  she  found  hereelf  once 
more  an  Austrian  Arcbducbess  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  relatives,  we  observe  in  the 
qtiickness  with  which  she  forgot  both  him 
and  it,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  her  mind 


of  M.  de  Canisy,  the  genllemao-usher  who 
carried  him,  repeating  again  and  again,  '  I  will 
not  leave  my  bouse;  I  wilt  not  go;  since  papa 
is  away,  it  is  I  who  am  master !  and  he  clung 
10  ihe  doors  and  ihe  baoistera  of  the  staircase. 

obstinacy  excited  a  painful  surprise,  and 


took  the  hue  of   her    altered    fortunes,  but '  produced  melancholy  forebodings  in  ihose'whi 
another  illustration    of  thia  chameleon  like 
quality,  which  she  possessed  in  so  remarka- 
ble a  degree. 

When  Napoleon,  after  his  disastera  in  Rus- 
aia,  commenced  the  terrible  struggle  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  in  1S14,  he  invested  the 
Empress  with  the  character  of  regent.  Di 
iog  this  period  her  affection  for  her  husband 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  her  adopted  country 
suffered  no  abatement,  even  though  her  own 
felber  was  now  among  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  At  last,  when  the  Allies  had  forced 
their  way  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  Napo- 
leon sent  instiuctions  that  bis  wife  and  child 
ahould  leave  the  capital.  His  letter  to  bis 
brother  Joseph,  written  from  Rheims  on  the 
I6lh  of  March,  1814>,  is  striking  : 


"Conformably    to    the    verbal     

which  I  have  given  you,  and  to  the  spirit  of  all 
my  letters,  you  are  not  to  permit  that  in  any 
case  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  shall 
fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  I  am  going 
10  manceUTre  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  pos- 
aibly  be  several  days  without  hearing  from  me. 
Should  the  meroy  advance   on  Paris  in  such 


witnessed  ii.  The  carriages  defiled  alowly,  and 
as  if  in  exneciation  of  a  countermand,  by  the 
wicket  of  ibe  Pont  Royal.  Siiiy  or  eighty  peo- 
ple gazed  in  silence  on  this  cortege,  as  if  it  were 
a  funeral  procession  passing  by ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  funeral  of  the  empire.  Their  feelings  diu 
not  l>e[ray  ibemselves  by  any  manifestation:  not 
a  voice  was  raised  lo  express  sorrow  for  this 
cruel  separation.  Had  any  one  been  inspired  to 
cut  ibe  traces  of  the  horses,  the  empress  would 
hsve  remained.  She  passed  the  sale  of  ihc 
Tuilerics,  wiib  tears  in  ber  eyes  and  despair  in 
her  soul.  When  she  reached  ihe  Cnamps 
Elys^es,  she  saluted  for  the  last  time  ihe  impe- 
rial city  which  she  left  behind  her,  and  which 
she  was  never  more  to  behold." 

When  Napoleon,  fallen  from  hia  high 
estate  and  no  longer  emperor  of  France,  had 
become  Emperor  of  Elba,  and  bad  gone  to 
take  possession  of  that  second  Baiataria,  his 
consort,  with  their  son,  was  sent  to  Vienna; 
and  it  henceforward  became  ber  Other's  po- 
licy to  detach  her  thoughts  and  feelings  from 
her  husband,  and  to  break  the  ties  which 
united  her  to  France.  He  knew  her  charac- 
ter, doubtless,  and  succeeded  as  eaaily  u  h« 
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could  have  expected.  She  was  aepanted  as 
much  as  possible  from  her  French  frieads  and 
atteadaab,  induced  to  adopt  ber  old  habita 
and  occupations,  and  amused  with  journeys 
and  parties  of  pleasure.  But  whatever  she  did, 
and  wherever  dhe  veal,  she  was  carefully 
watched,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
obliterate  French  reminiscences  and  associa- 
tions. In  a  visit  to  the  baths  of  Aiz-ls-Cha- 
pelle,  an  Auatrian  general  introduced  himself 
into  her  society;  and  a  division  of  titraps  un- 
der his  command  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  officer,  General  Neipperg, 
was  an  emissary  of  Mettemich,  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Meneval,  was  a  perfect  serpent  in 
matters  of  aeductioa.  When  Austrian  minis- 
ter at  St<>ckholrn  in  1813,  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  concoction  of  the  treaty  of  Orebro, 
whereby  Bernadotte  took  up  armsa^nst  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  owed  his  rise  in  the 
world,  and  agreed  to  deliver  him  up  to  his 
enemies.  If  this  be  true,  it  argues  consum- 
mate duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  at  a  moment  when  Austria  was  still 
in  alliaace  with  Napoleon,  and  when  Austrian 
troops  were  actually  co-operating  with  his 
own.  From  Stockholm  Neipperg  was  sent 
to  Naples,  where  his  arts  and  peniuasions 
seduced  the  unfisrtunate  Murat  into  that  coali- 
tion with  the  allies  against  his  relative  and 
ancient  comrade,  remorse  for  which  led  him 
into  the  desperate  enterprise  which  cost  him 
his  life.  The  successful  tempter  was  then  di- 
rected to  turn  his  battery  against  Prince  Eu- 
gene, but  that  chivalrous  soldier  was  proof 
against  his  wiles. 

This  personage,  according  to  our  authi 
was  employed  by  Metternich   to  work  the 
desired  change  in  the  thoughts  and  feeli 
Maria  Louisa. 

"  He  was  then  a  liiile  turned  of  forty,  of  mid- 
dle stature,  but  ofa  distinguished  air.  His  hus- 
sar uniform,  and  his  fair,  curled  hair,  gave  him 
a  youthful  appearance.  A  broad  black  bandeau 
concealed  the  loss  of  an  eye;  his  look  was  keen 
and  animated;  his  polished  and  elegaitt  man- 
ners, iasiaaaling  language,  and  pleasiti^  accom- 
ptisbmenis,  created  a  prepossession  in  his  favour. 
He  speedily  got  ioio  the  eoaSdence  and  good 
graces  of  a  good  and  easy-tempered  young  wo- 
man, drivM  from  hei  adopted  country,  with' 
drawn  from  the  devotion  of  the  few  French  wbc 
had  adhered  toher  evilfoTlunea,  aod  tremblingat 
the  further  calamities  which  miglit  still  be  iu 

Neipperg  accompanied  her  in  the  remain- 
der of  her  tour,  and  returned  with  her  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  still  further  gained  her  favour 
by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  her  aSairs,  particu- 
larly in  removing  difficulties  atlendtng  her 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia. 
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At  this  time  arrived  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
turn  from  Elba,  and  his  being  once  more  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  la  such  an 
alarming  crisis  it  was  judged  necessary  to  keep 
stricter  watch  over  his  son.  The  child  bad 
hitherto  lived  with  his  mother,  at  Schoen- 
brunn,  under  the  care  of  his  governess,  Ma- 
dame de  Montesquiou.  From  this  lady  he 
separated  and  brought  to  Vienna, 
where  be  was  lodged  in  the  palace  under  the 
care  of  another  governess,  the  widow  of  an 
Austrian  general. 

Soon  after  this,  M.  Meneval,  finding  his 
situation  in  Vienna  become  every  day  more 
and  more  disagreeable,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  shown  towards  the 
French  members  of  Maria  Louisa's  suite,  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Before  his  departure,  hs 
went  to  take  leave  of  the  young  prince, 
whom  he  never  saw  i^ain.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  his  account  of  this  final 
parting.  The  boy  was  then  about  four  yean 
old. 

I  observed  with  paio,  his  serious  and  even  me- 
lancholy air.  'He  had  tost  his  gaiety  and  childish 
prattle.  He  did  out  run  to  meet  me  as  be  was 
wont,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  know  me^ 
Though  he  had  been  already  more  than  six 
weeks  wiih  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  been 
eniTusted,  he  had  not  become  accustomed  to 
tliem,  and  siill  looked  as  if  he  were  surrounded 
by  new  faces.  I  asked  him  in  their  presence  if 
he  had  any  message  for  his  father,  whom  I  was 
going  to  see  again.  He  looked  at  me  sadly  and 
significantly,  without  saying  anvihiag;  aitd 
then,  gently  withdrawing  his  hand  from  mine, 
walked  silently  to  the  embrazute  ofa  distant 
window.  After  having  exchanged  a  tew  words 
with  the  persons  in  the  room,  I  approached  the 
place  where  he  was  standing',  apparently  watch- 
mg  my  moiioos.  As  I  leaned  towards  him,  to 
say  farewell,  he  drew  me  towards  the  window, 
and  said  soflly,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face, 
'Monsieur  Meva,  you  tvill  teil  him  thai  I  always 
love  him  dearly.'  The  poor  orphan  fell  already 
that  he  was  no  longer  free,  or  with  his  father  s 
friends.  He  had  difficulty  in  forgelliog  his 
'  Mama  Quiou,'  as  he  called  her,  and  constantly 
asked  for  her  of  Madame  Marchand,  his  nurse, 
an  excctleni  woman,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  with  him,  and  of  whom  be  was  very 
fond.  She,  loo,  relumed  to  France  thefollowiDg 
year ;  another  source  of  grief  for  the  young 
prince.'' 

The  history  of  this  ill-fated  youth  is  btief, 
like  his  life.  In  1818,  he  received  the  title 
of  Dukeof  Eeichstadt,  with  rank  immediately 
atier  the  princes  of  the  Austrian  imperial 
family.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  old 
emperor  his  grandlather  ;  and  bis  mother,  who 
had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  provided 
liberally  for  his  maintenence  and  educa* 
tion,  though  she  treated  him  in  other  respects 
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mth  hMrtlen  neglect:  ber  Bfiectims,  by 
this  time,  being  eagroned  by  a  new  objecl. 
Hi*  taleDla,  which  were  above  the  common, 
were  highly  cultiTated  by  an  excellent 
education.  But  he  wu  kept  io  a  kind  of 
■plendid  captivity.  It  was  the  Austrian  policy 
to  render  him  politically  iniigaificant ;  to 
withdraw,  as  much  as  possible,-  the  son  of 
their  great  emperor  from  the  thoughti  and 
TecollectioDfl  of  the  people  of  France  ;  and, 
OD  the  other  hand,  to  efface  from  hi*  mind 
the  memory  of  what  he  had  been,  and  what 
be  bad  been  bora  to.  Neither  object  was 
Kcomplished:  the  attempt  was  fatal.  The 
•ease  of  bis  condition  [Weyed  on  a  naurally 
ardent  ramd ;  and  (be  source  of  his  hahttual 
melancholy  showed  itself  in  the  warmth  with 
which  be  received  such  Frenchmen  as  visited 
the  imperial  court,  and  the  interest  be  took 
in  their  convarsation.  His  health  gradually 
declined,  and  he  died,  we  think,  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  about  two-and-twenty. 

As  to  Maria  Louisa,  she  lock  possenioo  of 
her  new  sovereignties,  and  was  attended  by 
Count  Neipperg  in  the  capacity  of  her 
minister.  There  are  circumstances  in  her 
connexion  with  this  personage,  on  which  M. 
Meneval  either  cannot  throw  light,  or  ia  not 
^spoaed  to  do  so.  He  talks  of  calumny  and 
scandal  reipecting  her  private  life ;  but  he 
leaves  it  unrefuted.  Indeed  from  what  be 
himself  says,  we  cannot  think  the  lady's 
reputatkn  unquestionable.  She  was  united, 
he  sa^B,  to  Count  Xeipperg,  by  a  left-handed 
marriage,  and  has  bad  three  children  by  him. 
The  eldest  married  the  son  of  Count  San- 
Vitale,  the  ^rand  chamberlain  of  Malta,  and 
resides  at  his  mother's  court.  The  second. 
Count  de  Montenuovo,  is  an  officer  in  an 
Austrian  regiment :  and  the  third,  a  giri,  died 
in  her  childhood. 

"  The  ftci  of  this  onioD,"  says  M.  MeneTsl, 
'■  being  established,  I  shall  not  examine  whether 
a  regular  act  bad  intervened  to  legitimize  the 
birth  of  ihe  cbildreo,  or  whether  the  tuion  c^ 
Maris  Louisa  with  Count  Neippei^  preceded 
Ihe  death  of  Napolem.  In  Italy,  where  sins 
are  so  easily  compounded  fur,  itie  sauciiGcaiion  of 
an  union  is  itte  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
Two  persona  who  wisti  to  marry  declare  their 
intention  before  a  priest;  he  confesses  them, 

S'res  them  absolution,  says  msss,  and  marries 
em;  and  the  whole  passes  wiihoui  the 
intervention  of  witnesses.  There  is  every  reason 
to  tielieve,  however,  that  the  Emperor  was  dead, 
when  Maria  Louisa  contracted  this  second 
marriage.  At  Vienna,  as  well  as  Farma,  she 
always  declared  her  firm  determination  never 
seek  a  divorce,  or  listen  to  any  such  proj 

siiion Malignity  has  gratified  itself  — 

spreading  injurioos  reports  as  to  the  pretended 
iitegulaiities  of  Maria  Louisa's  ptirate  life.  I 
baliave    that  they  liave  no  foundation.     Thi 
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sioned  nature,  must  have  preserved  her  i 
excess  of  any  kind." 

The  argument  from  preaumptioD  is  but  a 
feeble  one,  when  weighed  against  opposite 
preiuropiiooB  to  which  her  advocate  himself 
gives  countenance.  Why  hu  he  not  told  us 
the  date  of  the  marriage  between  Maria 
Louisa  and  Count  Neipperg,  and  Ihe  ages  <  f 
the  children?  Even ibe left-AaKtlid  marrii^ 
of  a  sovereign  is  solemnised  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  matter  of  evidence  and  record : 
but  U.  Meneval  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  marriage.  Napoleon  died  in 
April,  1821,  two-and'twenty  year*  ^p;  so 
that  if  his  widow's  children  are  the  legiti- 
mate issue  of  a  marriage  contmcted  after  his 
death,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  two  elder 
should  be  now,  the  one  a  married  woman,  and 
the  other  an  officer  in  the  army.  M.  Meneval 
ought  to  have  made  the  inquiries  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  clear  up  these  poiota.  If  he 
did  so  ineffectually,  then  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  the  marriage  of  a  peraonage  of 
sovereign  rank,  and  over  the  birth  of  her 
children,  leads,  we  think,  to  only  one  con- 
clusion. Indeed  M.  Meneval,  in  the  passage 
JList  quoted,  seems  to  admit  that  the  children 
were  bora  before  the  death  of  Napoleon.  He 
says  he  will  not  examine  whether  a  regular 
act  had  intervened  to  legitimize  the  children, 
or  whether  the  union  of  Maria  Louisa  with 
Neipperg,  preceded  Napoleon's  death.  The 
alternative  here  stated,  is  et'r^er  that  the 
children,  at  first  illegitimate,  had  been  le- 
gitimized by  a  subsequent  marriage  j*  or, 
that  there  bad  been  a  mock-niarriage  between 
them  before  Napoleon's  death :  a  way  of 
compounding  with  conscience  which  M. 
Meneval  describes  to  be  so  easy  in  Italy.  So 
much  mystery,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily 
reconcileable  with  the  idea  of  innocence. 

Count  Neipperg  died  in  December  last, 
and  Maria  Louisa  is  inconsolable  for  bis  Ion. 
"  To  fill  the  void,"  says  H.  Meneval,  "  which 
this  bereavement  has  mnde  in  ber  heart,  she 
is  surrounding  herself  with  souvenirs  of  him 
whom  she  never  ceases  to  lament ;  and  has 
even  ordered  the  erection  of  a  magnificent 
mausoleum  to  his  memory,  in  token  of  the 
bitterness  of  her  regret." 


*  Ltgilimalio  ptr  nkiMfWM  i 
admitted  inlliose  conntries  wluMe  juiifpmdeiice  u 
eliieflr  founded  mi  the  Roman  law ;  among  otbers,  ii 
Scotland. 
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Art.  Vni.— IVffl  Lot  Monies.    Par  Thbo- 
PHiLB  Gautier.    Paris.     1813. 

Monsieur  GAtmsR  telli  us,  that  haviog  inad- 
vertently expressed  a  desire  to  travel  in 
Spain,  nia  friends  took  the  mere  ejaculation 
as  an  already  formed  resolve ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  whenever  be  ap- 
Eieared  in  public,  he  was  so  harassed  with 
ooks  of  surprise,  and  questions  of  astonish- 
ment, that  he  at  last  felt  that  he  oioed  hU 
friends  three  months'  absawe.  If,  aCter 
frank  an  avowal,  we  take  up  M.  Gaulle 
book  of  travels,  expecting  to  find  disquisitic 
upon  the  moral  or  political  state  of  Spain,  it 
is  no  fault  of  the  author's  should  we  fail  in  the 
object  of  our  search.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  want  a  very  lively,  very  pert,  very  fanci- 
ful, Bornetimes  very  eztravs^nnt,  but  combin- 
ing all  in  one  word,  very  French  picture  ol 
cities,  churches,  canvenls,  inountaias,  bull- 
fights, and  pretty  women,  presented  through 
the  coloured  glasses  of  a  Paris  cockney,  who, 
weary  of  the  lounges  and  ilasi  with  the 
Grand  Opera,  sets  out  in  search  of  a  sensation, 
we  may  expect  enterlaininent  to  our  heart's 
content. 

From  Paris  to  Bourdeaux,  our  impatient 
traveller  finds  all  barren :  arrived  here,  hoi 
ever,  the  catacombs  ^ve  him  an  opportunity 
of  doing  something  in  the.  way  of  reQectiou 
and  description.  The  details,  done  i  la 
Victor  Hugo,  we  shall  spare  the  reader ;  pre- 
serving merely  one  compendious  phrase, 
which  we  acknowledge  our  inability  to  ren- 
der into  English.  The  mouths  of  the  skulls 
in  the  catacombs  yawn  frightfully,  'comme 
ti  eliea  6taient contract£es  par lincommensur- 
able  ennui  de  l'£ternite.'  Lest  the  yawn 
should  prove  infectious  we  are  hurried  to 
Bayonne,  and  are  tra  los  MoTdes  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  The  first  approach  of  a 
Spanish  cart  tells  the  traveller,  in  sounds  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  the  price  his  bones  must 
Bometiraes  pay  for  the  mind's  enjoyment  of 
the  picturesque. 

"  A  strange,  inexplicable,  hoarse,  frisbiful,  and 
lodicruus  noise,  for  sume  time  sounded  upon  our 
ears,  as  if  from  a  muliitude  of  magpies  plumed 
alive,  of  children  seliiDg  a  flogging,  of  cater- 
waulini;  cats,  of  sharpening  saws,  of  scraping 
pots,  of  heavy  prison-doors  being  forced  on  rusty 
hinges;  what  was  Ibis  but  a  car  drawn  by  oxen, 
which  ascended  the  street  of  Irun,  with  iis 
wheels  screeching  from  want  of  grease,  which 
the  conductor  had  probably  preserved  for  his  own 
soup." 

The  noise,  it  appears,  is  heard  at  half  a 
lei^e's  distance,  and  is  considered  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  diligence  drawn  by  shaved 
mulea,  in  which  our  traveller  wu  detlined  to 


cogitate  upon  the  beautiful  villages  smiling  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  which  be  ex- 

Eected  to  see  every  moment,  a  Kellly  present 
erself.  How  the  enlhuuasm  of  the  Parisiaa 
must  have  been  excited  by  the  sublimity  of 
Spanish  '  scenery,  when  it  thus  recalled  to 
mind  Donizetti  and  the  Opera  Comique ! 
Ay,  and  when  the  Pyrenees  lay  stretched  be- 
hind him,  they  actually  reminded  bim  of  a 
velvet  cloak  covered  with  spangles,  thrown 
carelessly  somewhere,  perhaps  upon  the 
boards  of  [be  Porte  St.  Martin  by  Bocage,  in 
the  last  drama  played  before  bis  setting  out  I 
"ut  if  he  be  little  among  mountains,  be  is 
great  over  soup,  and  for  just  reasons. 

Ai  the  risk  of  seeming  minute,  we  shall 
describe  it  (the  soup),  for  the  difierence  between 
one  people  and  another  is  remarkable  precisely 
in  these  thousand  little  deiaila,  which  travellers 
neglect  for  great  poetical  and  political  consider- 
ations that  may  as  well  be  writien  without  the 
trouble  of  leaving  home." 

The  great  dialinction,  then,  between  Span 
ish  and  Fri^ncb  soup,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
curious,  lies  in  an  infusion  of  saffron.  Such 
is  the  difference  of  national  taste.  One  stains 
its  eyelids  with  henna,  another  dyes  its 
soups.  Arrived  at  Burgos,  M.  Gautier  of 
course  visits  its  celebrated  cathedral,  telling 
us  with  naiveli  that  the  Romantic  icbool  has 
taught  people  to  admire  old  cathedrals;  and 
truly  our  romantic  friend  does  not  spare  lan- 
guage in  the  expre&iion  of  his  own  elaborate 
admiration.  Here,  too,  notwithstanding  bis 
preference  of  the  science  of  gastronomy  over 
poetical  and  political  considerations,  he  allows 
hirnself  to  be  surprised  into  the  following 
serious  reflections. 

Spain  has  lost  much  of  her  picturesque  char- 
acter by  the  suppression  of  monks,  and  I  do  not 
see  wbai  she  has  acquired  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation. Admirable  monuments,  whose  loss 
will  be  {rrepsrable,  and  which  had  until  then 
been  preserved  with  the  most  minute  care,  are 
about  to  crumble  away  neglected,  and  to  add 
more  ruin  to  the  loo  many  ruins  of  this  unforll^ 
□ate  country  :  unhesid-of  wealth  in  BTatues,  in 
pictures,  and  in  objects  of  art,  will  be  lost  with- 
out profit  10  anybodjr." 


n  apostrophe  to  the  effect, 
B  throats  if  you  like,  hut 


And  then  follows  a 
— Cut  each  other'i 
spare  marble. 

Away  from  Burgos,  al  what  the  author 
calls  '  un  train  d'enfer,*  a  regular  ateeple- 
chase  rate— the  car,  a  kind  of  box  suspended 
by  cords — but  we  must  translate  as  literally 
aa  we  can : 

"  This  machine  swung  behind  the  mules  like 
a  kettle  at  the  (ail  of  a  liger,  exciting  them  aa 
much  by  its  sounds  as  by  its  raoiions.  Some 
straw,  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  had 
nearly    rendered    them   ungorcroable.      They 
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were  ao  reetire,  ihal  wfaeaerer  aaolher  carrmge 
was  Rpproachiiig,  ii  was  necessHry  not  only  lo 
hold  ihem  Ja  lightly,  but  io  put  a  band  befuie 
their  eyes.  For  il  is  a  jeiieral  rule,  ihat  when 
two  carriages  drawn  by  mules  meet,  one  or  other 
must  Dveriuro.    And  so  it  happened  with  ua." 

Fortuaately  the  passengers  escaped  unin- 
jured ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  mount  a  car 
without  springs,  called  a  galere,  and  theo  to 
stretch  themselves  upoQ  a  matelas  j  and  as 
all  machines  travel  at  the  same  rste,  away 
again  they  were  carried  at  the  rate  of  five 
French  leagues  an  hour,  up  and  down  hilt, 
never  slackeaing  for  a  moment  their  '  triple 
gallop.' 

M.  Oautier  stoutly  vindicates  the  cleanli- 
ness of  Spanish  inns.  But  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  an  unfortunate  traveller,  exposed 
to  such  horrors  as  have  been  just  described, 
would  find  any  inn  a  haven  of  rest.  Arrived 
at  Valladolid,  he  is  struck  with  the  depopu- 
lated air  of  this  ancient  c)ty.  Built  to  hold 
200,000  it  hardly  contains  20,000  inbabil- 
ants.  But  his  melancholy  is  not  of  long 
duration,  for  at  the  theatre  that  night  tbey 
gave  the  '  Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo,  translated 
by  Don  Eugenio  de  Ochoa,'  with  some  sup- 
pressions :  '  for  the  Spaniards  do  not  lilce  to 
he  treated  in  a  poetical  manner.'  This  we 
can  easily  understand.  The  Spaniards  are 
afflicted  with  the  irritability  of  an  unforluoate 
people,  and  treat  compliments  to  their  semi- 
barbarous  spirit  of  chivalry  as  so  many  reflec- 
tions upon  their  backwardness  in  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life.  M.  Gautier,  who  was  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  was  frequently  confounded  by 
assurances  of  new  modes  about  to  be  adopted 
for  cleansing,  lighting,  ventilating,  pipe-wa- 
tering, and  so  forth,  offered  as  aarcnatic  com- 
ments upon  his  ravings  about  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

By  the  time  Oaulier  reached  Madrid  be 
had  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  sensalioni :  but 
the  climax  awaited  him  then  in  the  shape  of 
a  hull-fight. 

"  It  has  been  asserted  and  repealed  from  all 

Eaits  (he  iodi^antly  exclaima),  that  the  lasie 
ir  buti-fighiiQg  is  ou  the  decline  in  Spaiu,  end 
that  progressiuK  civilisarion  will  deslrov  it  alto- 
gether :  if  il  does,  so  much  the  worse  for  civili- 


He  proceeds  to  describe  the  delightful  ex- 
citement ioto  which  the  whole  population  of 
Madrid  is  thrown  by  the  prospect  of  this  sort 
of  sport.  He  gives  you  the  spectacle  in  all 
its  details,  but  as  tbey  would  not  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers,  we  will  take  leave  lo 
skip  these  vivid  pages  (for  the  description  is 
really  animated),  until  we  arrive  at  the  last 
act  of  the  drama. 


"  The  Picadoret  retired,  leaving  the  field  dear 

for  the  Etfada.iuaa  Pastor,  who  having  saluied 
[he  Ayiiatamienta,  asked  permission  to  kill  the 
bull :  ihe  permissioD  granted,  he  threw  his  moa- 
tera  iaio  the  air,  as  if  to  show  that  be  was  about 
10  deal  hia  last  card,  and  walked  delibersieW  to 
the  bull,  concealing  hisswurd  under  ibe  red  folds 
of  his  mtdela.    The  Etpada  repeatedly  shook  the 

irlet  cloth,  at  whisb  the  bull  rushed  blindly ; 

movement  of  bis  body  suSiced  to  save  bim 
from  tbe  spring  of  ihe  ferocious  animal,  who, 
quickly  returning  to  the  charge,  dnshed  his  head 
furiously  against  the  light  stuff  be  could  not 
pierce.  The  favotirable  moment  arrived :  tbe 
Etpada  placed  himself  right  before  the  bull, 
with  his  led  haod  shaking  hiamu/efa,  and  poiat- 
'    '      '      '~     the  aoimal's  boms. 

.   _  convey  the  agmized 

curiosity,  tbe  frenetic  attention,  tnat  this  situa- 
tion excites — aorlh  in  iUelf  alt  the  dramas  cf 
Skakspeare.  In  a  few  seconds,  and  one  of  tbe 
actors  will  be  killed — shall  it  be  the  man,  ac  the 
bull  ?  There  ihev  are,  face  to  face--«loae. 
The  man  has  no  defensive  arms;  he  is  dressed 
as  if  for  a  ball,  with  pumps  and  silk  siockiogs ; 
a  pin  io  B  woman's  haod  would  pierce  his  satin 
vest ;  a  shred  of  stuff,  a  frail  sword,  no  more: 
io  thia  duel  the  advantage  is  all  upon  the  side 
of  tbe  bull :  he  has  two  terrible  boms  aharpened 
like  poniards,  an  immrase  impulsive  force,  tbe 
rage  of  a  brute  noconscious  of  danger.  But  the 
man  has  his  sword  and  bis  heart,  twelve  thou- 
sand eyes  are  Sied  upon  him,  beautiful  women 
are  about  to  applaud  him.  The  multta  thrown 
aside,  the  bust  of  the  matador  was  exposed;  the 
horns  of  the  bull -were  within  an  inch  of  hit 
breast — I  thought  him  lost.  A  silver  flssfa  passed 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  between  the  t«-o 
crescents,  the  bull  fell  on  his  knees,  groaniog 
moumfultv,  and  showing  the  handle  of  the  sword 
between  tne  shoulders,  like  the  stag  of  Saint 
Hubert  in  Albert  Durer's  wonderful  engraving." 


Of  course  the  enthusiasm  at  this  fine  stroke, 
which  did  not  draw  a  drop  of  blood,  tbe  very 
acme  of  elegance,  was  unbounded.  The  day 
was  indeed  one  of  good  sport,  for  eight  bulls 
and  fourteen  horses  were  killed,  and  a  man 
slightly  wounded.  What  if  Ac  were  killed, 
there  is  a  priest  in  attendance  at  the  Plaza 
de  Torot. 

But  M.  Gautier  went  not  only  in  search  of 
a  sensation,  and  thus  found  one  worth  all  tbe 
dramas  of  Shakspeare,  but  he  also  went  ia 
search  of  something  else  he  could  not  find, 
and  that  was  ibe  Cachucha:  and  be  fairly 
charges  Fanny  Elssler  with  having  deceived 
the  habitues  of  the  Grand  Opera,  humbugged 
John  Bull,  and  outwitted  cunning  Jonathan, 
with  a  pretended  Spanish  dance  which  is  no 
more  Spanish  than  a  Scotch  reel  or  an  Irish 
jig.  In  every  town  and  every  theatre  be 
looked  for  that  confounded  Cachueka  ;  and 
although  he  saw  many  an  Andalusian  foot,  as 
small  as  that  of  a  Chinese  Venus,  yet  doI 
one  understood  Fanny's  spurious  invention. 
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Fanny,  and  Mendizabal  who  attacked  tbe 
property  of  Ibe  monks,  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  execT«tioD  for  libelling  and  ruiaing  the 
land  of  conventi  and  boleros  ! 

Once  in  tbe  romantic  region  of  Grenada, 
M.  Gautier  was  delighted  to  see  Spaniards  in 
their  native  costume,  of  wbicb  he  gives  s 
most  aeductive  description.  His  firat  care, 
he  tells  us,  was  to  setk  Juan  Zapata,  rbe 
Stultz  of  Grenada.  '  Alaa,'  said  Juan,  taking 
his  meaaure,  '  tbe  English  are  tbe  only  pur- 
chasers of  our  national  costume.'  Tbe  strang- 
est part  of  tbe  story  remains.  This  Juan  was 
■o  great  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  his 
calling,  that  baring  perfected  ibis  suit,  he  fell 
into  a  huge  admiration  of  it  on  bis  own  ac- 
count, and  became  as  unwilling  to  part  with 
th«  treasure  as  tbe  dear  old  bookKlIer  in  tbe 
opening  cbapler  of  '  Zanoni'  was  to  sell  a 
ftvourite  work.  He  returned  ibe  French 
traveller  his  money,  and  kept  tbe  dress.  We 
hope  our  fanciful  friend  is  not  dealing  in  the 
fabulous,  and  that  be  did  in  truth  find  this 
Pygmalion  tailor. 

Gautier  is  equally  in  love  with  tbe  dress  of 
tlie  Spanish  women,  and  more  so  with  the  in- 
nocent freedom  of  [heir  manners.  Indeed  he 
is  most  happy  in  bis  dewripliou  of  Grenada, 
its  mountains,  streams,  monumental  remains,  I 
and  glorious  sky.  Washington  Irving  had, ' 
with  his  iaimitable  grace  of  manner,  made 
ut  all  acquainted  witb  this  terrestrial  para- 1 
diae,  and  the  passing  acknowledgment  to  the  i 
truth  of  bis  descriptions,  candidly  made  by  j 
Gautier,  shows  the  latter  to  be  a  good  fellow 
— a  hon  enfant.  Of  the  Spaniards  generally, 
the  following  character  is  given,  with  not  a  > 
bad  hit  at  ourselves  :  1 

"Ihavebntseldom  witnessed  that  kind  of  pride  ', 
aiiribuied  to  the  Spaniards;  Doibing  is  so  liiile 
to  be  depended  upon  as  the  repuiaiioDS  af&xed 
to  individuals  and  lo  Daiions.  1  have  found  ihem, ' 
on  the  cootrary,  simple  and  good-oaiured  to  an  | 
extreme  degree.  Spain  is  the  (rue  couairy  of 
equality,  if  not  in  words,  at  least  in  acts.  The 
humblest  b^^sr  lights  his  ciga ret le  from  that  of 
tbe  grand  seigneur,  the  latter  not  affeciiog  air? 
of  ciHidescensioD ;  the  marchioness  smiles  as 
she  picks  her  steps  through  the  muliiiude  of 
idlers,  who  lie  asleep  at  her  door,  and  while  I 
travelling,  makes  do  grimaces  as  she  drinks  from 
the  glass  of  the  conducteur.  Foreigners  wiih 
difficnliy  accommodate  themselves  to  this  famili- 
arity, especially  the  English,  who  take  their  ici- 
ters  wiih  longs  presented  on  n  salver.  One  of 
these  estimable  islanders,  travelling  from  Seville 
to  leres,  ordered  ibe  driver  to  ihe  kitchen.  The 
latter,  who  thought  he  would  hive  done  a 
heretic  but  too  much  honour  by  silting  at  the 
same  tshle  with  him,  made  no  observation, 
carefully  conceal inj;  his  rase,  like  the  traitor  of 
a  melodrama :  but  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  road,  at 
three  or  four  leagues  from  ler^s,  in  a  frightful 
desert,  all  tirianand  hog,  be  overturned  the  Eng- 
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lishman,  and  then  leaving  him  as  he  cracked 
his  whip,  said,  'My  lord,  yoo  did  not  find  me 
worthy  to  sii  beside  you  at  table ;  and  I,  Don 
Balbino  Busiamente  y  Orozco,  ihiok^ou  unwor- 
thy of  sitting  beside  me  in  my  callissene — hon 

,  But  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  what  we  get  from 
our  friend  as  soon  as  he  placed  bis  foot  at 
Gibraltar,  where  we  hasten  lo  meet  him, 
passing  by  with  regret,  Cordova,  Seville, 
Malaga,  &c.     He  lands  WL  Algieiras. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  the  physiognomy  of 
this  town  is  very  odd.  In  one  step  you  have 
made  five  hundred  leagues ;  a  little  more  than 
Foucet  and  bis  famous  boots.  A  while  ago  you 
weie  in  Andalusia,  now  you  are  in  England. 
From  the  Moorish  towns  of  ihe  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  and  of  Murcia,  you  fall  suddenly  npon 
Ramsgaie ;  you  behold  ine  brick  houses,  with 
their  railings,  ball  doors,  and  windows  of  a  guil- 
lotine shape,  exactly  as  at  Twickenham,  or  at 
Richmond.  A  little  further  you  find  cotiaces 
with  irun  work  and  painted  palings.  The  walks 
and  gardens  are  planted  with  ash,  birch,  oak, 
and  the  green  vegetation  of  tbe  north,  so  differ- 
ent from  ihevamlshed  plaiesof  iron  which  pass 
for  foliage  in  souihem  countries.  Individuality 
is  so  much  the  character  of  the  English,  that 
they  are  everywhere  the  same,  and  1  cannot 
lell  why  (hey  travel,  for  they  bring  wiib  them 
lidr  bouses  upon  their 
iMcks,  like  the  shell  upon  the  snail.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  Englianman  is  found,  he  lives 
as  if  he  was  still  in  London;  he  must  have 
bis  tea,  his  rumpsieska,  his  rhubarb  pie,  his  port 
and  sherry,  and  in  case  of  illness,  his  calomel. 
By  means  of  the  nomberlesa  boxes  he  carries 
with  him,  an  Englishman  is  sure  uf  everywhere 
finding  the  at  home  and  the  comfort  necessary  to 
his  existence.  What  trouble  i hey  take  to  live 
at  their  ease.  Oh!  how  I  prefer  to  so  much 
effort  and  complicalioa,  the  sobriety  and  priva- 
tion of  Ihe  Spaniards  !  .  .  .  Tt  is  long  since- 1  had 
seen  upon  the  heads  of  Englishwomen,  these 
horrible  crumpets,  these  odious  comets  of  psste- 
board  covered  with  siuff,  called  bonnets,  beneath 
which,  in  couairies  boasilDg  themselves  civilized, 
the  fair  sex  buries  the  face." 

It  was  tbe  sudden  sight  of  an  English  lady 
which  called  forth  this  last  remark.  Gautier 
acknowledges  that  the  English  lady  was 
pretty — but  she  brought  before  his  eyes  the 
spectre  of  civilisation,  then  his  mortal  enemy. 
He  felt  ashamed,  bt^fore  Ibis  Englishwoman, 
that  be  bad  neither  white  gloves,  nor  eye- 
glass, nor  varnished  boots.  Poor  mistaken 
gentleman  !  had  be  so  appeared,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  must  have  paaed  upon  tbe  instant 
for  a  consummate  coxcomb — instead  of  a  most 
am  using  traveller,  delighted  to  find  the  scenery 
of  the  Grand  Opera  realized  at  last,  and 
thanking  Nature  for  having  so  well  imitated 
the  mountains  and  clouds  of  the  ^cadimit 
Royale  da  la  MutiquM. 
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AiT.  IX. — 1.  Plato'i  Vtuerrtdungm  ithtr 
dt>  Gettize.  (Plato's  '  Lava,'  traDalated 
fram  the  Greek  by  ScHnLTHEK,  vilh  the 
Note*  of  Salohon  VAgblik,  Zurich  pro- 
fMMr).  2  voli.  Zurich  l81!2-3. 

2.  Plaionia  Parmenida,  cum  qvatuor  libris 
proltgomtnorvm  el  commentario  perpttvo. 

^ceedunt  Procli  in  Parvitnidem  commen- 
larii  nunc  tmtndatiua  tdiri.  Cuts  Go- 
DDFR  !  SvALLBAUNi.  (Tb«  '  Parmenidn' 
of  Plato,  T*ith  the  CommentaiyorProctuB. 
Edited  by  G.  Stallbadh).  Lipun. 
1839-41. 

3.  Schleiermackar^i  Iniroduefiom  to  tht 
Dialogva  of  Plato.  1  raxulaied  from  the 
German  by  William  Dobson,  U.A.,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cam- 
bridge.    1836. 

1.  The  Clouds  of  ^TistopAana,mth  J^olts. 

By  C.  C.  pBLTnK,  M.A.  Eliot  Profesaor  of 

Greek  in  Harvard  University.     Cambridge. 

MaMacfauKtu,  U.  S-     1841. 
6.  GetchicAlt    der     Philoaopkia-     (History 

of  Philosophy,  by    Ritteb).     Hamburg. 

1838-41. 

Professor  Vogelik'b  edition  of  the  '  Laws,' 
though  good  evidence  of  the  continued  zeal 
of  modem  German  criticism,  has  little  Ihai 
immediately  concemi  us  in  resuming  our 
article*  CHI  the  Greek  PhiloAopfay.  V&gplin 
argues  witb  force  and  ingenuity,  ugaiost  good 
authority  on  the  olher  side,  for  the  opinion 
that  the  '  Laws,'  was  written  by  Plato  in  bis 
old  age,  and  that  as  the  '  Republic'  bad  dc- 
Bcribed  an  ideal  state,  his  object  here  was  to 
set  forth  a  possible  one.  But  these  are  ques- 
tioDs  which  will  not  occur  to  ui  till  we  have 
redeemed  the  promise  which  was  given  ai 
the  close  of  our  account  or  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists,*  of  exhibiting  those  passsgei  of  tbe 
defence  of  Socrates  before  his  judges,  and 
those  incidents  of  his  last  imprisonment  and 
death,  through  which  we  pan  to  the  most 
correct  judgment  of  the  rise  and  mission  of 
his  greatest  scholar.  And  when  these  have 
been  shown,  the  method  of  Plato  will  re- 
quire to  be  deah  with  in  some  detail,  before 
any  of  tbe  great  conclusions  of  his  philoso- 
phy that  are  embodied  in  the  '  Republic'  and 
tbe  *  Laws'  can  form  a  part  of  our  inquiry. 
Plata  was  not  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Socrates:  at  the  time  of 
his  master's  execution  by  tbe  people  of 
Athens  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year 
more  than  eighty-two  wben  he  died. 

Hit  *  Apolt^y'  is  our  guide  to  what  paned 
in  the  court  when  Socrates  was  told  to  defend 
himMlf,  and  to  the   labour  and  It 
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Schleienmcber  it  ii  ehieSy  due  that  we  ctn 
in  that  character  to  confidently  use  iL  In 
the  admirable  work  which  is  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  Scbleicrmacher  bas 
shown,  to  tbe  ntisfsclton  of  tbe  best  scho- 
lars of  our  time,  that  the  '  Apology'  was,  in 
all  probability,  as  true  a  copy  from  recoUec- 
tion  of  the  actual  defence  of  Socrates,  as  the 
pnctised  memory  of  Plato,  and  the  necessary 
distinction  between  a  written  speech  and  one 
negligently  delivered,  could  render  poanble. 
The  great'schotar  has  founded  also,  on  the 
sam^admirable  argument,  a  suggestioi  of 
gr^t  importance  intimately  connected  with 
Ale  view  which  has  been  taken  in  these  pa- 
pers of  the  position  of  Socrates  in  reeard  to 
general  philosophy.  That  Xenophon  bad 
neither  the  design  nor  the  capacity  to  exhibit 
that  position,  either  in  respect  to  doctrine  or 
method,  with  any  degree  of  completeoesa,  or 
with  scientific  accuracy,  must  Ik  admitted  to 
be  quite  clear :  and  upon  this  Scbleierroachei 
suggests  that — over  and  above  what  Xeno 
phon  has  described,  and  not  in  the  least  in- 
lerfering  with  his  pnctical  maxims  or  success- 
ful strokes  of  character,  but  indeed  strength- 
ening both — it  is  very  possible  that  Se- 
cretes may  yet  have  been  actually  such  a 
person  as  to  give  Plato  a  right  and  an  induce- 
ment to  portrey  him  aa  he  stands  in  tbe  Pla- 
tonic Dialogues.  With  this  clue  it  teems  to 
us  that  some  germs  of  tltougbt  which  pass 
for  little  in  the  '  Memorabilia,*  taken  and  on* 
folded  in  that  peculiar  spirit  and  method 
wbich  tbe  Dialogues  make  everywhere  ap- 
parent and  predominant  in  the  mouth  of  So- 
crates, would  not  seldom  expand  into  pro- 
found speculative  doctrines:  which  would 
thus  appear  to  have  been  perhaps  too  hastily 
given  altogether  to  Plato,  wben  Plato's  mas- 
ter should  have  bad  hisshare  in  them.  With 
this  clue,  in  fact,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
pierce  fanher  tban  has  yet  been  thought  even 
possible,  into  that  labyrinth  of  doubt  to  every 
reader  of  the  Dialogue^  as  to  how  much  of 
their  Socrates  belongs  to  Plato,  and  how 
much  of  their  Plato  to  Socrates.  The  (ug- 
gestioD  is  even  valuable  for  tbe  light  it  would 
throw  on  tbe  source  of  tbe  exact  individuality 
of  a  picture,  which,  if  we  are  to  consider  it 
a  mere  work  of  fiction,  we  muit  connder 
Plato  in  almost  equal  rank  with  the  greatest 
matter  of  the  dramatic  art. 

The  exact  words  of  Scbleiermacber  may 
be  quoted.  Having  shown  that  tbe  '  Apol» 
gy'  must  be  taken  as  the  defence  of  Socratel, 
reported  by  Plato,  he  proceeds  tbua: 

"  For  Sucratet  here  speaks  exactly  at  Plato 
makes  him  speak,  and  as  we,  according  to  all 
(hat  remaint  to  us,  cannot  aay  that  any  other  of 
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hi«  pDsils  did  nmka  bim  meak.  And  ta  liitle 
does  ibts  similariiy  admit  of  doubt,  ihat,  ou  ibe 
coDirary,  an  oliseiraiion  of  tome  imporUDce 
may  be  fbuaded  apua  it.  I  mean,  whether  cer- 
taio  peculiaritiea  in  the  Flalonie  dialugue — par- 
ticularly  ibe  ficiiiious  qopiiioQS  and  aoswers  id- 
truduced  into  oae  proposiiioD,  and  ibe  accumula- 
lioD  and  compreheasioa  undeT  some  other  of 
several  particular  propoaitionB  in  commoo,  gfien 
much  too  enlargeii  fur  ihia  Eubordioate  passage ; 
togpiber  with  the  inierrupiions  almost  unavoida- 
bly ensuing  in  ibe  conattuctioa  of  the  period  as 
begun— whether  these,  as  we  dad  them  here  so 
Terf  prevalent,  are  not  properly  lo  be  referred  to 
SocTBiea.  They  appear  in  Plato  most  in  those 
places  ia  which  he  is  particularly  Socratic;  but 
they  are  most  frequent,  and  least  clear  of  their 
acftompanyiogneelizences,  in  this  dialogue  and 
the  following  one  L  The  '  Criio:'  like  the '  j^polo- 
gy,'  a  repon  of  an  incident  in  the  actual  life  of 
iiucratea].  And  from  these  considers  lions  taken 
together,  a  manilest  [»tibabiliiy  arises  that  these 
forms  of  speech  were  originally  copied  after  iSo- 
craies,  ana  consequently  are  counecied  with  the 
mimic  arts  of  Flaio,  nuo  endeavoured  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  imitate  the  language  also  of  those 
irhom  he  introduces,  if  they  had  pecaliariiies 
otherwise  which  justified  bitn  in  so  aoing.  And 
tvboerer  tries  this  observation  by  the  different 
works  of  Plato,  wHl  Gnd  it  very  much  confirmed 
by  them.  And  ibal  other  Socraiicians  did  not 
attempt  sach  an  imiiation  is  accounted  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  circumstance  that  no  little 
art  was  required  to  bend,  to  a  certain  degree, 
these  peculiarities  of  a  negligent  colloquial  style 
to  the  laws  of  written  language,  and  to  blend 
them  with  the  regulated  beauty  of  expression ; 
■nd  OQ  tbe  other,  ibat  more  courage  was  requir- 
ed to  meet  a  certain  share  of  ceosure  from  small 
critics  than  Xenophon  perhaps  possessed." 

Leaving  the  whole  queatioa  to  thoae  who 
bave  leisure  to  pursue  it  (and  its  interest  wilt 
repay  Ibe  oicert  i:onaidenIioD),  we  open  tbe 
'Apology' of  Plalo  for  those  passages  which 
we  have  promised  to  lay  before  the  reader. 
Tbe  opening  sentences  bore  reference  to  a 
eircumdaDCe  already  known  in  tbe  court : 
that  the    great  orator   Lysias,"  on  ordinary 


*  Lyiiss  was  Ibe  ^eal  leader  of  the  art  which, 
in  the  <  CJundi,'  Strepsiades  is  so  aniiovs  Ibal  hia 
SMI  iboqld  Bcquire  to  help  him  gel  rid  ofhii  debts  :  an 
art  from  which  old  worlds  cannot  free  tbemwlves, 
■nd  which  new  worlds  are  quick  lo  seize :  as  the 
reader  will  perceive  from  sorrowful  allasions  of 
Professor  Fei,ton  to  the  Iranscendeotalisls  and 
cloud-philoaopbeis,  who  surround  him  in  his  liitle 
cDmnonwealtfa  of  Boston.  We  regret  that  when 
we  had  occasion  to  remaik  on  Ari^tophsnoi,  we  I 
not  Been  the  edition  of  the  '  Clouds' bj  this  eicelk__ 
Anericaa  scholar  ;  who,  with  a  learning  worthy  of 
bis  canse,  and  a  steady  perseverance  which  is  i 

of  success,  has  so  gallanlly  suntaiDed  every  i>. 

effort  of  Classical  SrtrnT  in  the  XJiiited  States— 
deprosed,  and  sti^^^ling  agaiost  many  dirodvao- 
taget.  His  view  of  the  general  motives  of  Aristo- 
phanes doe*  not  differ  from  our  own.  His  nolea 
this  particular  piay,  ia  the  same  agroeable  spirit  w, 
taose  of  Mitchell,  are  less  tridiog  and  perh^M  mora 
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occasions  strongly  opposed  to  the  phitotc^heri 
had  composed  a  speech  indeRnceof  Socrateit 
and  brought  it  to  him  for  bis  use,  and  that  ba 
bad  declined  it.  'Ilisvery  elo(]t)ent,' he  said, 
'  but  it  is  too  artificial  for  my  character.'  It 
is  worthy  of  reinark  that  there  were  other 
indications  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial,  even  ftmong  its  leading  instigators,  of  a 
desire  lo  compromise  or  ward  ofi*  tbe  full 
conseqtjences  of  the  prosecution.  Anytua 
himsejfb  even  said  to  have  offered,  on  cetlaia 
conditions,  to  withdraw  it  altogether :  hut 
Socrates  refused  (he  conditions.  That  the 
philosopher  had,  in  some  of  his  public  ar^- 
menta,  given  mortal  ofience  to  this  peraon, 
we  think  tolerably  certain.  In  the  *  Meno' 
indeed,  Plato  distinctly  introduces  him  in  a 
state  of  violent  anger,  leaving  the  company  of 
Socrates  with  a  threat,  which  '  if  it  was  ever 
uttered,'  the  indictment  folally  fulfilled. 
Fatally,  that  is,  for  the  honour  of  its  promoten, 
nod  the  wisdom  of  its  judges :  to  Socratet 
there  was  not  anyihiog  fatal  in  tbe  indiclroea 
or  its  issue.  It  ia  more  than  probable,  from 
the  whole  course  of  the  circumstances,  that 
if  he  might  have  eieited  a  choice,  be  would 
have  cboaen  both. 

The  charges  against  bim  be  took  in  succea- 
sion.  The  first  he  directly  repelled,  as 
falsely  applied  to  one  who  bail  never  outraged 
the  inatilulions  of  the  stale.  The  second  hs 
subjected  to  a  series  of  reasonings,  by  which 
his  prosecuion  were  involved  in  deplorable 
ctmtradictiooa :  and  it  is  that  part  of  the 
'  Apology'  which  the  student  will  find  most 
strikingly  corroborative  of  the  views  of 
Schleiermacber.  Socrates  t;losed  this  branch 
of  the  defence  with  a  declaration,  thai  by  hii 
course  of  life  he  had  served  faithfully  and 
reverently  a  wise  oracle  of  the  Delphic  god, 
and  in  all  Ihinga  else  had  hut  obeyed  tbe 
warnings  of  the  genius  which  bad  so  often 
secretly  counselled  him.  The  third  charge 
he  treated  with  lofly  indifference :  almost 
derision.  But  not  for  any  particular  chaise, 
he  said,  had  he  been  dragged  before  them  t^t 
day.  That  be  waa  not  guilty  according  to 
the  accuiation  of  Melilus  or  Anytua,  what  he 
had  said  was  proof  sufficient :  but  that  be  was 
greatly  unpopular  with  many  persons,  and 
that,  if  condemned,  not  Melitus  nor  Anytua, 
but   prejudice  and  calumny  in  the  minds  dC 


Hmiuina.  Certainly  it  is  a  book — this  editioa  of 
the  '  Ctoods,'  by  Mr.  Fellon — eminently  cuiled  to 
the  purpose  in  view.  That  American  youth  ninrt  be 
an  invelerately  anti-classical,  or  uneommonly  duU 
dog,  who  does  not  suspect,  by  the  firtt  glance  at  his 
Professor's  notes,  that  if  he  persevere*  tbrougb  the 
difficulty  of  the  outset,  he  wDl  discover  soiiKtbinB 
to  repay  bim,  ia  kind,  for  ev ea  the  most  amiuing  c^ 
the  pursuits  abandoned  ■  while  in  &vour  of  old 
Artstophaaei.  , 
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the  many,  would  be  the  iuthora  of  hii  con- 
demnation, they  all  knew  to  be  true.  These 
had  doDP  a  like  office  Tor  othfT  and  good  mea, 
and  would  continue  to  do  it  ;  there  wbi  no 
fear  that  he  should  be  the  last  The  ori^n 
erf"  the  popular  prejudice  asaioat  himKlf, 
Socrates  next  explained.  Never  from  the 
earlieat  time  had  there  been  any  lack  of 
imputations  '  always  at  hand  to  be  cast  upon 
ail  who  philosophize,'  of  not  believing  in 
gods:  and  auch  were  the  weapons  of  his 
tccusers.  What  was  hardest  of  a]|,he  added, 
one  could  not  do  bo  much  as  know  the  names 
of  the  people  who  used  these  weapons, 
ixetpt  perhaps  a  playwrighltr  or  so.*  'You 
have  yourselPM  seen,  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  a  certain  Socrates  who  professes 
to  walk  the  air,  with  much  other  trifling, ' 
tbout  which  I  do  not  understand  one  jot : ' 
and  aomtthing  of  this  tort  is  what  is  now 
impvttd  to  me  !'  If  the  great  comic  poet  ivas ' 
in  the  court  that  day,  he  heard  this  with  a 
feeling  little  to  be  envied.  The  dem^r^e 
Anytns  he  bad  scorned  and  hated,  the  poet 
Melitus  he  had  ridiculed  and  laughed  at, ' 
were  then  and  there  reversing  the  verdict  of 
twenty  years  earlier  date,  and  proclaiming' 
the  success  of  the  comedy  of  the  '  Clouds  !'  I 
For  instruction  and  example  to  all  follow- 
ing generaliona  of  men,  Socrates  now  deliver- ' 
eatheae  sublime  pasiages.t  i 

"  Perhaps,  uow,  some  may  say, '  An  ihon  noi  | 
then  ashamed,  O  Socrates,  of  practising  a  pnranit ' 
from  which  thon  ait  now  in  danger  of  death  t '  i 
To  such  a  person  L  may  jusiljr  make  answer, 
'  Thou  speakesi  Dol  well,  0  Iriead !  if  thou  think- 1 
eat  that  B  man  should  calculate  ibe  chances  of 
living  or  dying — aliosEcbei  an  unimpon'anl  mat- 
ter—instead uf  considering  thin  only  nhen  he 
does  enjthing;  Whether  what  he  does  be  juat 
at  aajnai,  the  act  of  B  goodorof  a  bad  man  .  . 
•  >  .  Thus  it  is,  O  Athenians !  wheiesoever 
oar  post  is,  whether  we  choose  it,  ihiakiag  it 
the  best,  or  ate  placed  in  it  by  a  superiur— there, 
as  I  bold,  we  uugbt  to  remaiu,  and  suffer  all 
chaocea,  oeiiber  reckoning  denib,  nor  any  oiber 
cmsequence,  a«  worse  iban  dishonour.  I,  there- 
fcre,  sfaonld  be  greatl;  in  the  wrong,  O  Aibeni- 
ana,  if  when  1  was  commanded,  by  the  superiors 
Whom  you  set  over  me,  at  Potidxa,  and  Amphi- 
polis,  and  Delium,  I  remained  (like  other  people) 
where  those  superiors  posted  me,  and  perilled 
my  life ;  but  when,  as  I  believed,  the  God  cum- 
nunded  me,  and  bade  me  pass  my  life  in  philo- 

n^llp  [f  Tit  Kbift^ioroiit  Tty^Arti  (dr. 

t  In  the  above  trantlaliaa  we  have  availed  onr- 
aelves,  with  Dccasiooal  excepliaa,  of  an  ailmirable 
vertloD,  pQbli«h«d  tome  years  ago  in  Mr.  Foi'i 
'  Monthly  Repotitorr.'  It  ii  much  the  best  that  we 
have  Ken :  indeed  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  bear 
the  leaM  comparison  with  the  original.  Taylor's  is 
poor  in  the  extreme,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the 
BiseraUe  compilation  of'  Plato's  Qiviiie  DUIc^e*,' 
li  mora  Franek  thaa  OiMk. 


'  sopbizfn^  and  exemming  myself  and  othera,  theo, 
fearing  either  death  or  anything  else,  I  shonld 
abanilon  my  poet.         .    To  be  afraid  oT  death, 

0  Athenians,  is  to  fancy  ontselves  wise,  not  be- 
ing so ;  for  it  is  to  fancy  that  we  know  what  we 
do  not  know.  No  one  knows  whether  death  is 
not  the  greatest  possible  good  to  man.  But  pc^ 
pie  fear  it,  as  if  they  knew  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  evils.  What  is  ibn  but  the  most  disciediiahfe 
ignorance,  to  think  we  know  what  we  know 
not  ?  This,  however,  I  do  know,  that  to  do  in- 
justice, and  to  resist  the  injunnions  of  me  who 
IS  belter  than  myself,  be  be  God  or  man,  is  evil 
nnd  disgracefal.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  fly  to  the 
evils  which  1  know  to  be  evih,  from  fear  trf'that 
which,  for  naght  I  know,  may  be  a  good.  If, 
ibertfore,  you  were  to  say  to  me,  '  0  Socratea, 
we  will  now,  in  spite  of  what  Anytus  said,  let 
von  off,  but  upon  condition  that  you  shall  no 
longer  persevere  in  your  search,  in  your  philoso- 
phizing— if  yon  are  again  convicted  of  doing  so 
you  shall  be  pni  to  death*— if,  I  say,  yon  should 
propose  to  let  me  off  on  ihesecondiiioos,  I  should 
answer  to  yoi) :  0  Athenians,  I  love  and  cherish 
you,  but  I  will  obey  the  God  lathet  than  you; 
and  as  long  as  I  breathe,  and  it  is  not  out  c^  my 
power,  1  will  not  cease  to  philosophize,  and  to 
exhort  you  to  philosophy,  and  point  out  ibe  way 
to  whomsoever  amoog  you  I  fall  in  with ;  say- 
ing, as  I  am  worn,  *  O  most  woriby  persun,  art 
thou,  an  Athenian,  of  the  greatest  city,  and  ibe 
most  celebrated  for  wisdom  and  power,  not 
ashamed  tbat  ihou  sindiesi  to  possess  as  much 
money  as  possible,  and  reputation,  nnd  hooour, 
bat  concemest  not  thyself,  even  to  the  smallest 
decree,  about  Intellect  and  Tmth,  and  the  well- 
being  of  thy  mental  nature?*  And  ifanvof  yon 
shalldispuie  the  Act,  and  say  that  he  noes  not 
concern  nimself  about  these  things,  I  will  not  lei 
him  off  or  depart;  but  will  question  him,  and 
examine  and  confute  him ;  and  if  he  seem  to  me 
not  to  possess  virtue,  but  to  assert  that  be  does, 

1  will  reproaeh  him  for  valuing  least  what  is 
highest  worth,  and  higtiest  what  ti<  moat  worth- 
less. .  .  I  say,  therefore,  O  Athcoiaos,  whether 
you  believe  Anyias  or  not,  whether  you  acqoit 
me  or  not,  let  it  be  with  the  knowledge  tbat  I 
sliall  do  no  other  things  than  these :  not  though 
I  should  die  many  deaths." 

At  this  tone  of  defiance  great  agitation  ap- 
pears to  have  run  through  the  court,  and  loud 
murmurs.  Whereon  Socratea  bade  the  assem- 
blage listen  rather  than  cry  out,  since  he  had 
other  things  to  say  which  they  might  be  even 
more  disposed  to  bawl  .out  againei,  but  would 
certainly  he  the  better  for  hearing.  He  told 
them  to  reflect,  that  if  they  put  him  to  death, 
being  such  as  he  described  himself,  they 
would  hurt  him  infinitely  lest  than  tbey  would 
hurt  themselves.  'Me,  Anytua  end  Melitus 
will  not  hurt:  they  cannot.  It  ia  not  pei^ 
mitled  that  a  better  man  should  be  hurt  by  a 
worse.'  An  evil  it  might  be  to  suffer  death, 
or  exile,  or  deprivation  of  civic  rights,  but  to 
attempt  to  kill  another  man  unjustly  waa  to 
incur  far  greater  evil.  Nor  while  be  ipoke 
that,  wu  Socrataa  in  uy  degrw  OBCoiiaciow 
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of  the  pdnt  on  which  bit  coodemMUoD  woaM 
chiefly  turn ;  moA  that  it  wii  the  bitter  ivcol- 
lection  of  such  mra  m  Critiaa  and  Alcibiadeti, 
to  whow  accomplbhineDt  bia  inttructioDs 
vera  Mid  to  htve  eoatribnicd,  which  would 
nuiinly  diapiMe  the  nnjority  of  hit  judgM 
againit  him.  ScoTDing  to  overtook  lbi«  truth, 
be  now  adverted  to  it  io  such  a  maaner,  that 
while  the  particular  charge  was  repelled,  it 
mi  to  aniime,  with  uDcompromiaing  grandeur 
ofioul,  a  larger  and  moretevererespoo«ibilitj'. 
He  told  them  why  be  had  never  aougfat  to 
ednctte  polilicisnB;  why  he  had  through  life 
avoided  politica.  Bnt  ibr  that  be  bad  long 
■go  periabed,  and  done  no  good  to  himself  oi 
tbem.  'And  be  not  angry  with  me  for  aay- 
lag  the  truth.  It  ii  iroponible  that  any  hu- 
man being  ahoutd  escape  destruction,  who 
sincerely  opposes  himKlf  to  you  or  to  any 
other  multitude  j  and  Blrives  to  prevent  many 
injuaiices  and  illegalitiea  from  being  trenuct- 
ea  in  the  atate.'  He  proudly  referred  to  his 
firm  oppoaition  of  an  unjust  popular  clamour 
Doder  the  Democracy,  to  bia  resolute  defeat 
of  a  proposed  iniquity  of  the  tyrants  under 
the  Oligarchy  :  in  two  memorable  instances 
cited  on  a  fbnner  occasion.*  '  I  then,'  he 
added,  'not  by  word  but  by  deed,  proved  that 
I  do  not  care  one  jot  for  death,  but  every- 
thing for  avoiding  an  unjust  or  impiousaction. 
In  whatever  public  transaction  I  may  have 
been  en^ged,  I  shall  always  be  found  such 
at  I  am  m  private :  never  tolerating  the  slight- 
est violation  of  juttice,  either  in  any  one  else, 
or  ia  those  whom  my  calumoiaton  ataert  to 
be  my  disciplea.' 

In  the  aimplicity  and  nobleneas  of  his 
concluding  exhortation,  Socrates  wore  his 
grealnesa  to  the  laat.  Beautiful  is  the 
absence  of  any  mournful  solemnity,  of  any 
maudlin  pathos. 

"  These  rbiogs,  0  Athenisos,  and  such  as 
tbme,  are  wbat  I  have  to  say  in  my  defence. 
Perhaps  some  one  araon^you  may  t>e  displeased 
wiih  me,  when  be  beihinks  himself  [bat  in  the 
trial  which  preceded  mine,  the  accused,  though 
he  Lad  less  ai  slake,  enireaied  the  Judges  wiili 
many  tears ;  ind  brought  hiiber,  to  excite  their 

f>iiy,  bis  chjldreu,  and  others  of  his  relations  and 
rieods:  while  I  shall  do  nothiag  of  the  kind, 
nlihotiah  the  peaaUy,  which  ss  it  may  seem  I 
am  in  danger  or,  is  the  severest  of  all.  Sameof 
Tou  perhaps,  ibiahiag  of  these  things,  may  feel 
narslily  luwards  me,  and  may  give  me  an  sngry 
vole.  I  hope  ibis  is  not  the  case  with  any  tne 
of  you,  but  if  it  is,  I  ibink  I  may  very  properly 
hold  lb*  following  discourse  lo  him.  I,  too, 
muEi  worihy  petson,  have  relatives:  I  am  not, 
as  Homer  says,  iproog  from  au  oak-lree,  or 
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[fromarock,  hailrDa9,humanbeiDga;  aodlhav* 
not  only  relatives,  but  three  sous,  O  Aiheniant: 
one  of  ihem  a  youth,  the  iwg  others  still 
children.  Nevertheless,  I  sbali  not,  briogiag 
any  of  tbem  here,  implore  you  to  acquit  me. 
And  why  ?  Not  from  pride,  O  Athenians,  nor 
from  disdain  uf  you:  hut  for  this  tesion: 
wbelber  I  look  upon  death  with  coura^  or  wiih 
fear  is  anoiher  matter;  but  wiib  a  view  to  out 
repuiarioD,  boih  mine  and  yours,  and  thai  of  the 
ciiy  itself,  ii  does  not  seem  to  me  honourable  tbat 
I  should  do  such  things  at  my  age,  and  wiib  such 
a  name  as  I  have,  whether  merited  or  not. 
Hen  certainly  believe  that  Socrates  ia  in  Eoma 
way  superior  lo  the  multiiude  of  mankind. 
And  it  would  be  shameful  if  those  among  you 
who  are  esteemed  superior  to  ilie  rest,  whether 
in  wisdom,  or  in  courage,  or  in  any  other  viriue, 
should  conduct  themselves  like  so  many  oihen 
whom  I  have  seen  on  their  trial  and  might  bnt 
fur  ibis  have  been  taken  for  people  of  soma 
account,  who  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
aeqtiiiirdasirii  were  something  dreadful  to  die: 
as  though  they  expected  to  be  immoriat  unless 
you  should  pui  them  to  death.  Such  things,  0 
Athenians,  we  who  are  [bought  to  be  of  some 
account,  ought  neither  to  do,  nor  if  we  did, 
ought  you  to  suffer  us ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
show  (hat  you  will  much  rather  condemn  tnoae 
who  enact  these  pathetic  dramas,  and  make  the 
city  ridiculous,  than  those  who  refrain  froni 
them.  And  besides  [be  discredit,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  even  just,  to  supplicate  the  judge, 
and  escape  by  sunplicsiion :  but  to  instnict  and 
couvioce  him.  For  the  judge  does  not  sit  here 
to  make  a  hvour  of  justice,  but  impartially  to 
inquire  into  it:  and  he  has  sworn  not  to  graiify 
wbomsoerer  he  pleases,  but  to  jud^e  acvording 
to  the  laws.  Du  not  then, O  Athenians, demand 
of  me  to  do  such  ibiogs  towards  you  as  I  deem 
to  be  neither  beautiful,  nor  just,  nor  holy.  If  I 
should  inflnence  your  decision  by  sopplicalion^ 
when  yon  have  sworn  to  do  justice,  I  shonld 
iitdeed  teach  that  you  do  not  believe  in  Qods, 
and  my  defence  of  myself  would  be  an  accnsaiion 
against  myself  that  I  believe  not  in  them. 
But  br  is  this  from  the  truih.  I  believe  in 
them,  O  Athenians,  at  not  one  of  my  aoeuttri 

The  verdict  of  guilt  was  pasaed  by  a 
majority  of  six  votes ;  and  it  may  wet! 
have  been,  as  we  are  informed,  not 
the  nojure  of  the  verdict,  but  the 
■mallneas  of  the  majority,  which  natonisbed 
all  who  had  listened  to  the  defence.  It 
remained,  by  the  Athenian  law,  the  right 
of  the  prisoner  to  apeak  in  mitigation  of 
the  penalty  proposed  by  the  proaecutor, 
and  to  assign  another  for  the  court  to 
decide  upon.  This  privilege  was  at  firat 
declined  by  Socratea :  he  could  imagine  no 
punishment,  he  aaid,  suitable  to  what  ba 
had  done  :  auch  a  life  as  bia  hod  been, 
ilaimed  reward,  not  puniahmenl.  But  his 
frienda  then  crowded  round  him ;  Plato, 
Crito,  and  the  rest ;  and  at  their  persuoaioa 
ha  jrialdad  to  the  forms  reqnirea. 
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■■  The  peiitJtj  proposed  by  my  acctuer  is 
deaib.  what  penalty  Bhal]  I,  on  my  part, 
propose?  aurely  tbai  which  I  deserve.  Well, 
IheD — because  I  oeTer  relaxed  in  insinicting 
myseir,  but,  oegleciipg  what  the  many  cere  Tor, 
money-getiias  and  household  man  a  gem  en  t,  and 
military  commands,  and  dvil  offices,  and  speech- 
making,  and  all  Hie  political  clubs  and  sorielies 
in  the  city  (thinking  mjiselfin  fact  loo  tionesl  to 
follow  these  partuiis  and  be  safe)  I  did  not  go 
where  I  could  be  of  no  use  eitber  id  you  or  to 
myself,  but  went  lo  each  man  individoally  lo 
confer  on  him  ibe  greatest  or  all  benefits — 
attempting  lo  perauade  every  one  of  vou,  lo 
think  of  DODe  of  bis  own  concerns  till  be  had 
looked  to  making  himself  as  good  and  as  wise 
aa  possible;  nor  of  the  city's  concerns,  till  be 
had  looked  lo  making  the  city  so :  and  to  pursue 
ail  other  thing?  in  a  similar  spirit.— Wbat,  then, 
I  say,  ought  lo  be  done  to  mc  for  such  conduct  ? 
Some  good,  O  Athenians,  if  I  am  really  to  be 
treated  according  to  my  deserts  r  and  a  good  of 
such  a  kind  as  beseems  me.  What,  then, 
beseems  a  man  in  poor  eircumiiancts,  your 
beneraetor,  and  requiring  leisure  to  prosecute 
his  exhortations  1  There  is  nothing,  O  Athenians, 
which  would  be  so  sniiable  for  snch  a  roan  to 
receive,  at  a  Tnainlenance  at  the  publie  expense. 
It  wonid  befli  him  much  better  than  any  of  you 
who  may  have  carried  away  the  prize  of  horse 
and  chariot  racing  at  the  Olympic  contests.*  . 
For  such  a  man  makes  you  odIj' seem  happy,  I 
but  I  make  you  be  so :  and  he  does  not  require  '. 
a  maintenance,  but  I  do.  If.  therefore,  I  in  list  I 
esiimaie  myself  justly  according  to  my  deserts,  j 
I  rait  mysel/at  a  maintenanee  intkePrt/laneum."  i 

Death  is  a  ^rave  and  portent oua  matter,  I 
till  such  a  perfect  soul  as  thia  of  Socrates 
sets  its  claims  aside.  How  lightly  he  i 
springa  into  his  native  region,  beyond  its 
reach:  with  wbat  playful  ease  rejects  all 
tragic  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  in  putting  off 
•o  worthless  a  thing  as  life.  But  his  '. 
imploring  friends  are  around  him  still,  and  '■■ 
be  turns  to  his  judges  once  agnJo.  I 

"In  ssying  ibis,  as  in  what  I  said  about  I 
supplication  and  entreaty,  I  am  no)  influenced  ' 
by  pride.  Bat  being  conviiKed  that  I  hare  ; 
wroDKed  no  one,  I  cannot  consent  to  wrong  i 
mvtelf,  by  affirming  that  I  am  woriliy  cf  any  | 
ev"!!,  and  proposing  ihsl  any  evil  should  be  I 
inflicied  upon  me  as  a  penalty.  If  I  had  money, ' 
I  would  estimate  my  jienalty  at  as  much  money  i 
■a  I  was  able  to  pay,  lor  it  would  have  been  no 
damage  to  me  :  but  now — I  have  none :  unless  j 
yon  are  willing  to  fix  the  penalty  at  what  I  am  I 
able  to  pay.  Perhaps  I  could  pay  as  much  as  a  | 
silver  niina;  at  ibis,  therefore,  I  rate  the  penally,  i 
Plato  here,  and  Criio,  and  Criiobulus,  and 
Apollodorus,  0  Athenians,  bid  me  rale  it  at  I 
thiny  minK.-t  and  they  undertake  lo  be  my  i 

'  Winners  ofthe  Olympic  prizes  were  occasionally  ' 
(bonaht  lo  have  to  far  cotiferred  honour  on  their 
coanirTi  as  to  be  entitled,  with  greater  pablie 
bcneraciors,  to  a  lodgiag  for  the  rest  of  their  lires  ' 
tn  tlie  Prytaaeom ;  a  puhUe  baildins  in  tbe  Acropolis. ' 
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sureties.    I  do  so,  thodbre,  sod  their  sentritr 
is  adequate." 

The  answer  to  this  was  what  all  tboae 
despairing  friends  mnat  now  have  expected, 
and  Socrnles  bimself  no  doubt  d^aired : 
instant  Sentence  of  Death  by  the  cup  of 
hemlock.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  this 
lost  address,  that  eighty  judges,  who  had 
before  pronounced  for  his  acquittal,  now 
voted  the  extreme  punishment.  It  wka 
not  customary  that  a  condemned  prieooer 
should  speak  again,  but  Socrates  bad  still 
some  warnings  and  truths  to  utter  before 
he  closed  the  mission  of  that  fatal  yet 
glorious  day. 

"  It  is  but  for  tbe  sake  of  a  short  spso,  0 
Athenians,  thai  you  have  incurred  ibeimpmalioD 
from  those  who  wish  to  speak  evil  against  ibe 
city,  of  having-  poi  to  death  Socrates,  a  wise 
man  :  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  reproach  you, 
will  say  that  1  am  wise,  even  if  I  am  not.  Had 
you  waited  a  short  time,  then  this  would  have 


death.  I  address  this  not  to  all  of  you,  but  to 
ihoee  who  have  voted  for  the  capital  senience. 
And    ihis,  loo,  I  sa_y  to  the    same  persons: 

Serhsps  you  may  think  that  I  have  been  ooo- 
emned  from  waul  t^  akill  in  nieb  modes  of 
working  upon  your  minds,  as  I  might  have 
employed  with  success  if  1  bid  thought  it  ri^bi 
to  employ  all  means  lo  escape  from  con dem nation. 
Far  from  it.  I  have  been  coademned,  not  Cot 
want  of  things  to  say,  but  for  warn  of  daring  and 
sbamelessness :  because  I  did  not  choose  in  say  to 
you  the  ihiags  which  would  have  been  pleasaoi- 
est  10  you  to  bear :  weeping  and  lamentinp-,  and 
doing  and  saying  other  things  which  I  affirm  lo 
be  unworthy  of  me,  as  you  are  accustomed  to 
see  others  do.  But  neither  did  I  then  think  fit, 
because  of  my  danger,  lo  do  anything  unworthy 
of  a  freeman;  nor  do  I  now  repeat  of  having 
thus  defended  myself  I  would  far  rather  bave 
made  one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made  the 
other  and  live.  Neither  in  a  court  of  justice, 
nor  in  war,  ought  we  lo  make  it  our  object,  that, 
whatever  bappens,we  may  escape  death.  Th>^  dif- 
Gculiy,  0  Athenians,  is  not  to  escape  from  death, 
but  from  guili;  for  guilt  is  swifter  than  death, 
and  runs  Ihsier.  And  now  I, being:  old, and  slow 
of  foot,  have  been  overtaken  by  death,  the 
slower  of  the  two ;  hut  my  accusers,  who  are 
brisk  and  vehement,  by  wickedness,  tbe  swifter. 
We  quit  ihis  place :  I  having  been  sentenced  by 
You  to  death ;  but  ihey  having  sentence  passed 
upon  them  hy  Truth,  of  guilt  and  iojusiice.  I 
submit  10  my  punishment,  and  they  to  theirs. 
These  things,  perhaps,  are  as  they  should  be, 
and  for  tbe  beat.  Bat  I  wish,  0  men  who  hare 
condemned  mc,  lo  prophesy  to  you  whst  is  next 
tocome:  fur  I  am  in  ihe  powlion  in  which  men 
are  most  wont  tn  prophesy,  being  ai  the  poini  of 
death.  1  say,  then,  0  you  who  have  stain  me, 
thai  immediately  after  my  death  there  will  come 
upon  you  a  far  severer  pDnisfament  than  that 
which  you  have  inflietea  upon  mt.    Foe  yoa 
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bKve  dene  tbia,  tbinliiii^  hj  it  to  escipe  dtom 
beiDg  called  to  account  fiir  jont  live*.  Hut  I 
afilim  that  ibe  vtry  revene  will  happea  lo  you. 
There  ^vill  be  maiiy  to  call  you  lo  accouat, 
wbom  I  have  hitherro  restrained,  aad  whom 
you  8HW  Dot ;  and  being  younger,  they  will  give 
you  morp  anooyance,  and  you  will  be  still  more 
proToited.  For  if  you  ibiok,  by  puttiog  men  lo 
death,  lo  deter  oiiiera  rrom reprracbiiig you  wiih 
liviDg  emiaa,  you  think  ill.  That  mode  of 
pruiectiog  yourselrefl  is  neiiber  verr  possible 
Dor  very  aoble:  the  nobler  and  itie  easierj 
too,  were  not  lo  cut  off  other  pejple,  but  to  lo 
order  ytiurstlvu  as  lo  arrire  at  ibe  gieaieai 
excellence." 

This  looks  like  t  covert  threat — so  nt 
least  may  we  rend  it  now — of  what  Plato 
had  in  store  for  AtbeniandtheAtheniana! 
He  afterwards  told  his  judges  that  it 
behoved  them  to  be  of  good  cheer  cod- 
cerain^  death;  and  to  fix  in  their  mindi 
the  truth,  that  to  a  good  man,  whether  he 
die  or  lire,  nothing  is  evil,  nor  are  his 
aflairs  neglected  by  thee^oda.  Further  he 
hrgged  of  them,  when  hia  aons  grew  ap, 
if  they  should  seem  to  atady  riches,  or 
any  other  end»  in  preference  to  virtue— 
<  punish  them,  O  Athenians,  by  tormenting 
them  as  I  tormented  you  :  and  if  they  ate 
thought  to  be  something,  being  really 
nothing,  reproach  them  sat  have  reproach- 
ed you.'  The  words  which  followed  were 
worthy  to  hove  been  the  last  that  Socrates 
publicly  uttered  in  his  beloved  Athens. 

'  It  is  now  lime  lo  be  going :  me  to  die, 
you  lo  live ,-  and  which  ia  the  belter  lot  of 
the  two,  is  hidden  from  all  except  the  God. 

The  world  has  only  witnessed  one  greater 
scene  of  Duty  and  Example  than  this,  which 
thus  sublimely  closed.  Socrates  was  not 
taken,  as  be  sesnu  to  have  anticipated,  to  ' 
mediate  execution.  It  happened  that  the 
sacred  vessel  which  carried  the  yearly  ofTer- 
iags  of  the  Atbeniana  to  Deloi,  had  left  the 
city  but  the  day  before,  and  from  the  moment 
the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  its  stern 
with  the  laurel,  till  it  again  tailed  into  the 
I^rteus,  no  crimJoat  could  be  put  to  death. 
The  thirty  days  this  festival  of  the  Tbeoria 
laated,  were  of  t:ourse  passed  by  the  philoso- 
pher in  prison:  the  society  of  friends  being 
allowed,  though  the  chains  of  the  condemned 
were  not  intermitted. 

In  this  interval  Crito,  bis  oldest  associate 
and  disciple,  went  to  him  with  a.  plan  for  his 
escape,  which  there  is  no  doubt  they  had  so 
arranged  as  to  accomplish  easily.*  But  their 
zealous  labours  and  afiecliooate  prayers  were 
vain :  Socrates  told  them  he  should  obey  the 
laws  that  had  condemned  him.     In  defence  of  j 

■  Kof ,  Laer.,  it.  «0.,  Pistol  ■  Crilo.'  i 
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Order  he  bad  craved  death  belbre,  when  life 
was  youDger,  and  belter  worth  preserving : 
he  should  nOt  violate  it  now.  No  injustice 
of  man,  he  added,  could  sanction  a  di^n^ard 
of  the  laws  of  one's  country;  we  should  not, 
with  any  other  folher  or  master,  return  evil 
for  evil,  or  injury  for  injury  ;  nor  was  it  be- 
coming that  the  institutions  of  the  slate  should 
be  that  way  treated  by  its  children.*  The 
laws  in  this  world,  io  his  opinion,  had  sister 
laws  in  tbe  other,  which  would  avenge  a 
wrong  committed  against  them.  Nor,  even 
were  this  otherwise,  could  banishmeat  to  a 
foreign  land  have  anything  to  make  it  tolero* 
ble  to  one  who  loved  Athens  as  he  loved  her. 
Crito  Bubmittpd,!  and  from  that  time  the 
sacred  converse  of  the  prison  assumed  a  mora 
cheerful  striio. 

But  when  the  fotal  day  at  last  arrived,  all 
fortitude  gave  way  at  the  tranquil  niely  of 
Socrates,  and  the  prison  was  filled  ivith 
afflicted  mourners.  He  appealed  to  them, 
reproached,  consoled  them :  and  they  li^ 
tened  to  his  last  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  on  the  advanlagea  of  death 
as  the  hberator  from  everything  that  in  life 
interrupts  contemplation.  At  its  close,  ha 
exhorted  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  exist- 
ence  that  should  be  allotted  to  them,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  principles  he  had  taught, 
and  thus  best  evince  the  gratitude  and  aRec- 
tinn  which  they  owed  him.  He  then,  as 
Crito  Bolemaly  gave  this  promise,  playfully 
warned  him  not  to  confound  that  wbicD 
would  soon  meet  death  with  what  would  still 
be  Socrates  ;  nor  mourn  over  the  dead  body 
be  would  have  (o  ioter,  as  if  the  living  So- 
crates were  there.  The  cup  that  held  the 
poison,  he  took  into  his  hand  as  if  it  had  been 
the  last  of  a  long  and  happy  banquet :  smiling 
at  the  anxious  entreaty  which  would  have 
had  him  delay  some  minutes  yet,  for  that  the 
sun  still  lingered  on  the  mountains.  The 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  festive  meal  were 
not  even  then  disregarded  ;  and  when  uncon* 
trollable  grief  burst  forth  from  all  es  he  stead- 
ily drank  off  (he  poison,  cheerfully  he  reas- 
sured those  weeping  mourners  that  death  was 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  residence, 
which  he  prayed  the  Gods  might  in  his  case 
be  a  happy  one.  Obeying,  then,  the  last 
instruction  of  the  officer  (even  that  had  been 


•  Plato's 'Crito,' p.  SI,  d.c.  Weareqniteiware 
that  iheae  opinions  were  made  peculiurly  Ihiwe  of 
PIbIo  in  subsequent  «nd  more  elsbornle  dialognep ; 
bol  they  are  here  quite  eonautent  with  the  views 
and  character  of  Socrates. 

f  The  most  affedinp  p«8»»se  in  the '  Crilo'  ii  the 
simple  remark  with  which  it  cIo*es.  Socrates  offers 
to  hear,  nolwithtlanding,  what  Crito  has  j«  to  say. 
<  I  have  nothing'  to  say,  O  Boerates  T 
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ElreD  with  tears),  be  paeed  qatckly  through 
i>  ntrrow  cell,  to  ^ire  frefldocn  to  die  aclion 
of  tho  beralock  ;  ind  '  when  be  felt  hie  limba 
grow  beavy,  laid  himwlf  down  to  die.'  Wben 
it  reache*  roj  boart,  be  nid,  I  ^aJl  leave 
you.  The  pouon  had  nearly  done  that 
office,  wben  Socraiea  laiied  oinuelf  with 
difficulty  to  ^e  bia  last  inatruction.  '  Crito, 
we  owe  ■  cock  to  Esculapiua :  take  care  that 

Eia    pay  it  to  him,  and  do  not  neglect  it.' 
e  beard  tbe  anawei  of  Crito,   md  did  not 
apeak  a^in. 

To  theie  &nioua  wordi  many  meoDingi 
hkve  been  given  :*  it  iieema  tolerably  clear 
however,  (hat  Ibey  admit  but  of  one.  No  one 
who  baa  understood  tbe  speaker  will  for  an 
instaot  imafioe  that  they  could  imply  any 
grave  belief  in  the  old  superatitions :  while 
on  tbe  other  hand,  that  tbe  propriety  of  defei^ 
ence  to  recognised  tbrma  and  institutions  in  a 
country,  was  to  meant  to  be  finally  impressed 
on  men  wbo  bad  received  in  trust  the  devel- 
Qpnnent  of  hiaher  doctrines,  may  be  readily 
acknowledged.  It  was  an  example  foltowed 
by  a  Greater  Teacher  in  Judea,  whom  the 
Kabhia  in  vain  endeavoured  to  commit  with 
the  people,  as  a  desplser  or  infringer  of  the 
ordinances  of  Moaes ;  and  tbe  steady  unfold- 
ing u{  whose  Divine  Minion  was  at  no  time 
more  rem&ricable  than  his  unilomi  reapect  for 
tbe  letter  aa  well  as  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Monig 
ioslitutea.  But  the  words  of  Socrates  had 
another  intention.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks,  on  a  new  birth  in  tlieir  bmiiies,  or  on 
recovery  from  mortal  disease,  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  Eseulapiua  In  what  Socrates  said  to 
Crito,  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  once  mora  uttered.  I  have  recov- 
ered from  this  disease  of  life :  I  am  on 
eve  of  being  born  a^in  :  I  go  at  last  to  tbe 
great  object  of  all  existence  nere,  the  life  of 
Cbe  tout  hereafter:  do  not  forget  that  for 
these  things  we  owe  a  cock  to  Eacalapius. 
To  die 
Is  to  begia  to  live :  it  is  to  end 
Ad  old,  stale,  weuj  work,  and  to  cmuscBee 
A  newer  and  s  better. 

BtanmBBi  and  FUtdiar. 

It  was  a  truth  so  practical,  taken  with  the 
form  in  which  it  was  thus  announced  for  tbe 
last  time,  that  notbiag  might  more  temper- 
ately anticipate  what  tbe  world  would  sooner 
or  latt-r  witness  ;  nor  anything  so  wisely  im- 
press on  those  disciples,  tbe  quiet  and  patient 
energy  wherewith  it  became  them  to  work 
out  their  allotted  part  in  the  great  change. 

■  Perhaps  the  DKut  curious  was  thai  adopted  hj  a 
dif[iiiiarT  (ri'oar  ehurch  from  s  lenroed  pbysiciaa  (■ 
'  fiieod  of  Doctor  Jorlin^,'  who  tells  the  saecdole  bi 
a  solemn  diieovery) — that  ■  it  U  fottibU  SoeraUt 
had  btcemtdiUrioHtthmigktlu  pouon  lu  had  Mum,' 


All  that  it  eoBcems  ns  here  to  panne  ia  the 
GOurae  that  was  taken  by  Plato  !  *  on  wbosa 
life  it  will  not  be  neceasarr  to  dwell,  aince 
bb  life  was  not,  aa  with  Socrates,  a  iMUcb 
of  bia  philosophy.  He  besan  his  literary 
career  with  poetry,  in  which  he  ia  oot  aop. 
posBd  to  have  been  successful;  snd  when  in 
later  years  be  declared  war  against  th«  poels^ 
they  retorted  upon  him  that  for  all  his  wis- 
dom, be  had  imagined  no  wiser  thing  than 
when  be  resolved  to  burn  bis  own  tragedy. 
But  whatever  tbe  early  brnt  of  bis  mind 
may  have  been,  his  acquaintance  with  Socra- 
tes, while  yet  in  bis  twentieth  year,  directed 
him  to  philosophical  pursuits.  On  the  death 
of  Socrates,  be  left  Athens  ;  and  befi>re  bii 
return  is  described  to  have  gone  into  E^ypi, 
lived  several  years  in  Heliopolis,  and  collected 
every  tradition  that  the  priests  coold  teach 
him.  Even  as  late  as  Strabo's  time,  when 
tbe  schools  of  the  ancient  seat  of  Bgjptiaii 
learning  were  empty,  and  its  teacliers  silent 
for  ever,  the  house  in  which  Piaio  dwelt  and 
studied  was  pointed  out  to  the  traveller,  to 
stimulate  bia  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  bis 
pursuit  of  tbe  true  philosophy.  Bat  here 
there  is  as  much  exaggeration  evident,  aa  in 
the  accounts  which  represent  tbe  Grec-k  to 
have  dwelt  among  tbe  Persisn  Magi,  and  lo 
have  even  mastered  the  laws  and  the  religion 
of  the  Jews.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Christian 
fathers  of  Alexandria  (Clement,  Origeo,  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Cyril,  and  even  tbe  historian  En- 
sebius,  from  whom  these  statements  are  de- 
rived) thought  it  due  to  the  importance  which 
they  gave  at  that  time  to  the  writings  of 
Plato,  to  make  out  that  cerrain  apparent  co- 
incidences between  his  system  and  the  Chria- 
tian  revelation,  were  not  the  anticipations  of 
an  uninspired  heathen,  to  much  aa  poaitiee 
proofa  of  bis  at^quaintance  with  eastern  pro- 
phecy and  tradition.  The  only  thing  pro- 
bable is,  thst  Plato  touched  at  rlgypt  in  hie 
travel ;  and  tbe  only  thing  certain  would 
seem  lo  be,  that,  before  his  return,  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  such  of  tbe  Py- 
thagorean doctrines  as  were  still  accessible. 


His  tesl  name,  it  ii  hsrdlr  d 

ms  Ariitncleaj  so  called  from  hii  graodfaitier. 

eomnon  Greek  cBstom.    His  more  Tsidou  nuDe,  tir 

torn  eqaaUjr  cotnman,  he  derived  Irom  ■  eharae- 

terif  tic  of  his  own  which  had  become  fsinoat  s  and 

Dusly  stated  br  various  writers  aa  the  breadth  of 

ityle  (rTii  ii>.  xXirvritm  Tii  Ip^qMiui) — the  breadth 

is  forEhead  (3ri  i\<i'is  ir  rt  tiirum,) — and  the 

breadth  n/ kit  itnddcre  /     This  laal,  which  reads 

like  rame  coDlemptaons  Mreasra  of  DiogeDes,  wbo 

hated  and  despised  Plata  for  the  fcorgeoos  robe  ia 

hich  he  dreued  the  wisdom  of  their  bareTooted 

luter,  hu  liceD,  perhaps  DBlarally  enongh,  thai 

which  has  slack  the  loogest.    It  is  to  this  daf  the 

most  ordiowr  e«gla»stim>  of  Plalo^  aaass. 
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**On  the  death  of  Socratec,"  nyi  Cicero, 
in  a  yery  important  ptnage  of  hi>  book  tm 
the  Republic,  '*  Plato  firat  weot  to  £gypt  to 
sdd  to  bia  stock  of  knowledge,  and  after- 
wardi  tiBvelled  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  order 
to  learn  thoroughly  the  docirjnei  of  Py thago- 
raa;  be  bad  a  great  deal  of  intercourae  with 
Arcbytaa  of  Tareotum,  and  with  Timsua  the 
Locrian,  and  procured  the  '  Commentariei  of 
Pbilolaus}'  *  and  as  Pylbagoraa  then  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
Plalo  applied  himaelf  to  the  study  of  Pytha- 
gorean pbilosopbers,  and  to  the  understand ng 
of  their  ayslein.  Accordingly,  ai  he  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  Socrates,  and  wished  to  put 
everything  into  bis  mouth,  he  interwove  the 
elegance  and  subtilty  of  the  Socrattc  mode  of. 
arguing,  with  the  obacority  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  many  branches  of  learning  which  the  Py- 
thagorean philosophy  included."  This  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  truth,  though  not  til ;  and  with  the 
Sicilian  visits  it  refers  to,  are  of  course  con- 
nected the  deepinlerest  Plato  is  known  to  have 
taken  in  the  political  revolutions  of  Sicily,  and 
the  aomewbat  equivocal  part  he  is  accused  of 
having  played  in  them.  Beyond  the  tnSuence 
these  ^birs  may  have  had  on  his  habits 
of  thought,  this  is  not  the  place  to  apeidc  of 
them ;  but  that  such  an  influence  can  be  traced 
in  the  practical  application  of  his  philosophy,  is 
anbappily  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  it  i*  quite  aa 
necesaary  to  understand  that  Plato  hated,  as 
to  have  known  that  Socrate*  loved,  Athent. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  towards  bis  native  state  to 
be  in  any  manner  exclusively  connected  with 
the  unmerited  fate  of  his  master,  or  at  all  ma- 
terially excused  by  it.  It  bad  been  no  great, 
and  certainly  no  unworthy  exertion  for  such  a 
■nind,  to  have  discriminated  between  that  evil 
act  aod  the  unhappy  circumstances  that  led 
to  it ;  t  nor  have  confounded  with  those  ele- 
ments of  anarchy,  which  in  the  Conatitution 
were  abundant  enough,  that  vital  principle  in 
the  Stale  itstl(|  which  might,  by  even  the  help 
of  such  a  man,  have  been  raised  and  cherished 
to  the  strengthening,  ennobling,  and  Rnal  firm 
otsbliibing  of  those  Forms  and  Institutions, 
which,  with  all  their  occasional  evil  issues, 
had  already,  quite  as  much  aa  any  literary 
triumphs,  immortalized  the  Athenian  people,  f 


*  For  Uicie,  in  three  unall  neatises,  he  is  laid  to 
have  giveo  three  hundred  aad  acTenlf-Gve  pouadi. 
Plato  oaf  Ihas  be  set  down  ai  the  first  Biblioma- 
niae.  He  certainly  wu  the  first  In  collect  rare 
book*  and  import  them  ta  Athens. 

t  Circnmstances,  aa  we  have  Bttempled  lo  ihow, 
which  rendered  it  indeiwadent  of  the  pnrticolBr  Iri- 
nmph  of  either  pnnr ;  Thrasybnlui  and  the  men  or 
the  Pimns,  or  Critiaa  and  the  men  of  tile  eilT. 

)  "  EvQ  without  end,"  tKjt  the  KTtat  Niebnhr, 
"mv!  iM  fpokcQ  of  the  Athenian  ConstitatioD,  and 
with  tnith— Int  the;  who  declaim  abont  the  Athe- 
nian*  a*  an  tnearablT  raekksa  people,  awl  their  re- 


Very  different  iRinld  the  eAct  upon   tba 
immediate  interesti  of  the  world  have  been, 
if  the  eameat,  common-lite  spirit  of  Socrates^ 
bad  animated  thu  philoaopbicBl  genius  of  Pla- 
to ;  if  gified  with  every  power  and  faculty 
to  serve  his  country,  he  had  not  from  the  first 
disdainfully  rejected  ber;  if,  to  no  less  lofty 
drvaraa  and  deeigns  of  a  Future  than  tboaa 
which  raiaed  op  visionary  states  and  potitica, 
he  could  have  added  sufficient  faith  in  the  f 
Present  to  have  built  belief  aod  truth  on  the 
realities  of  the  republic  he  was  bom  in.  But 
there  is  no  feeling  so  inconsiderate  as  that  ' 
which  troubles  us  with  vain  regrets  for  soma  i 
supposed  false  direction  given  to  powers  that  ' 
have  in  any  manner  acted  on  the  world.     It  '. 
is  ecercely  wiser  than  to  undergo  the  anguish  } 
of  impatience  at  the  painliil  ordinaliotu  of 
Providence,  without  reflecting  that  tt  is  from  I 
Providence  itself  we  receive  the  bumanitiea 
which  resent  its  apparent  cruelty. 

And,  indeed,  the  course  which  Plato 
took  was  as  much  the  resnll  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  hia  mind,  aa  of  any  biaa 
to  which  be  may  have  yielded  in  early 
intercourse  with  hia  kinsman,  Critiaa.  The 
mould  in  which  nature  cast  him,  waa  not 
thel  of  the  man  of  energy,  of  aufiering,  or 
of  action :  and  in  none  of  these  did  ha 
attempt  to  realiie  hia  earthly  mission. 
Athens  is  not  worth  another  mnrtyrdom, 
he  would  have  said  ;  tho  ruin  is  cnreleaa 
into  which  Athenians  have  fallen  :  but  the 
idea  of  science  which  Socrates  bequeathed 
may  be  enlarged  and  adorned  for  future 
agea  ;  and,  by  the  splendid  culture  and  ex- 
quisite refinement  which  I  can  bring  to  ita 
antique  rigour  and  severity  of  practice,  if 
no  evil  should  be  arrested  now,  seeds  shall 
t>e  eown  for  n  noble  growth  of  good  in 
timea  beyond  the  limit  of  Ibis  narrow 
scene.    Nor  should  the  certain  errora  to 


public  as  hopeleuly  lost  in  the  time  of  Plato,  fbmish 
a  striliing  ioaiancc  of  how  imperfecl  knowledge 
leada  lo  injaslice  and  ealomnies,  and  commonplace 
stale  ileelamationa.  tt  ahowa  an  nnexampled  degree 
of  noMc-mindednees  in  the  nation,  that  the  heated 
temper  of  a  flnctnatiag  ptqialar  asaemlilr,  prodneed 
Bo  few  repreheniible  decrees ;  aad  that  the  thonsanda 
among  whom  the  comnMm  man  had  the  upper  tmad, 
came  to  resolntioDa  of  *aeh  aelf-aaerifieing  magna- 
nimily  and  heroiam,  as  few  men  are  capable  of  ex- 
cept in  their  most  exalted  mood,  even  where  thef 
have  tbe  honour  of  renowned  ancealors  to  maintain 
aa  well  as  their  own.  I  pray  only  for  aa  much  •elf- 
control,  as  much  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as 
maeb  calm  penevcraace  in  the  consciananeaa  rS  a 
glorkras  reaolntion,  aa  was  ahown  by  the  AlheniSD 
people  considered  ai  one  man.  We  have  nothing 
here  to  do  with  the  moraJa  of  the  iadividuala :  but 
wboaa  an  individual  posaeaieaaacb  virloe,  aod  withal 
is  guilty  of  no  worse  sins  in  proportion,  than  liw 
Athenians— may  look  fbrward  without  nneaaiiiass  to 
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which  this  ntter  abtndoniaent  of  the  field 
of  action  foi  that  of  speculation,  immedi- 
ately tended,  obscure  our  sense  of  the 
benefit  it  was  ultimately  to  difiiise,  and 
that  in  practical  as  well  as  earnest  forma, 
through  vast  untried  and  uncultivated  fields 
of  the  distaut  future.  The  menof  Atusns 
were  much  less  Plato's  disciples  than  the 
men  of  Alexandria.  Posterity  was  to 
gather  round  the  schools  he  now,  sAer  the 
travel  and  study  of  many  years,  came  bacL 
to  opeo  in  his  native  cityj  where  even  the 
aite  he  selected  partook  of  the  imaginaCire 
splendour  of  his  character,  no  less  than  or 
its  love  for  ornament  and  ease,  flis  lec- 
tures were  delivered  in  a  garden  within 
the  public  groves  of  Academus,*  and  in 
one  he  subsequently  purchasedt  sdjoining 
the  Academy,  and  near  to  the  vilUge  of 
Colonos.  Here,  till  his  eightieth  year,  he 
taught  and  wrote  ;  he  was  engaged  upon  his 
tablets  at  the  very  moment  when  he  died;-|' 
and  the  opening  sentences  of  the  'Repub- 
lic' were  afterwards  found  upon  the  wax,:^ 
varied  and  arranged  in  a  number  of  forms.j 
Chamcteristic  are  the  words  of  Dionysitis 
of  Haltcarnauus,  who  says  that  to  the  very 
last  moment  Plato  was  busied  '  combing 
and  curling,  and  weaving  and  unweaving 
his  writings,  after  a  variety  of  fashions. '1 
Of  these  writings  it  is  now  our  difficult 
taiL  to  speak  in  such  limited  space  as  will 
accomplish  oar  humble  design  :  a  task  not 
to  be  entered  upon  without  reverence,  and 
worthy  of  all  the  labour,  study,  and  leflec- 


Bee  there  the  OliTe^^rove  of  Acsdenie, 
Plato'B  retiremeDl,  where  the  Atlic-bird 
IMlls  her  thick-wsrbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
Hiere,  flowerf  hill  Hymettas,  with  the  sonnd 
Of  bees'  ioduttrioui  matmur,  oft  invites 
To  itudioiu  mosinKi  there  Ilyssos  rolls 

Hi*  wbispeiisg  stream 

To  vhich  the  verae  of  Akenside,  worthy  of  Fls- 
lo's  iofpicstion,  seads  bsek  an  echo  thst  fslU  grsle- 
fully  oo  the  ear,  eves  sftei  the  Terse  of  JUiltoo 
Oiitde  my  feet 
Through  the  fair  Lyceum's  walk,  the  Olive  shade 
Of  Academos,  sad  the  uered  vale 
Haonted  fay  steps  diviae,  where  once  faeuenth 
That  erer-liTiaft  plstsne's  ample  boughs, 
Hystaa,  by  Socrstic  souods  deisined, 
On  hii  Delected  nrn  aitentiTe  lay  g 
While  Boreas,  liDgehngon  the  neighbonring  steep 
With  beaaleous  Orilhyis,  his  love-tale 
la  sileat  awe  suspended, 
t  Cicero  de  Seneetnte,  c.  S- 

i  Beveial  writers  mention  this — Diosysins  Hali- 
eamsssss,  DetDGtrius  PhsJereui,  Diogenes  Laortios, 
Qniatillian,  and  others. 


tion  that  any  one  can  give  to  them  accord- 
ing to  bis  powers.  The  best  commentaiofa 
on  the  philosophy  they  embody,  and  iacom- 
parably  the  best  guides  to  it  as  a  general 
and  duly  proportioned  scheme,  have  been, 
as  ue  before  took  occasion  to  remark,  the 
German  scholara  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  ;*  who  first  luccessrufly  obviated 
diSiculties,  whose  natural  effect  had  been 
to  repel  the  ordinary  student  at  once  and 
from  the  very  threshold  of  a  pliilosopby, 
into  which  he  could  only  enter  by  com- 
plete  deviation  from  the  more  coatomary 
and  intelligible  modes  of  philosophic  com- 
munication— through  a  series  of  dramatic 
dialogues.  Through  these  dialogues  it 
had  been,  in  especial,  the  ardent  object  of 
Schleiermacher's  labours  for  many  year^ 
to  discover  some  essential  unity,  some 
common  law,  some  single  continuity  of 
thought,  which,  while  it  still  left  a  particu- 
lar dialogue  to  be  sepaiatcly  regarded  aa 
a  whole  in  itself,  would  in  its  due  time 
connect  it  with  the  rest,  and  ultimately  fit 
in  all,  to  proper  places  and  due  relations, 
as  but  the  component  parts  of  one  great 
structure. 

Discovering  something  at  last  which  fell 
not  far  short  of  what  he  sought,  be  divided 
the  dialogues  ioto  three  classes.  The  first, 
which  wilt  he  moat  perfectly  represented  by 
the  '  PbEedruB,'  the  '  Protagoras,'  and  the 
'  Parmenides,'  he  held  to  be  ELBUEnrART : 
because  in  tbera  he  had  found  developed  the 
first  utterances  of  that  which  was  the  basis  of 
all  that  was  to  follow  in  the  rest — of  Logic, 
as  the  instrument  of  Philosophy  ;  of  Ideas,  as 
its  proper  object ;  and  consequently,  of  the 
possibility  and  the  conditions  of  Knowledge.t 
And  as  he  formed  this  first  class  by  selection 
of  the  dialogues  io  which  the  theoretical  aod 
prBctlcal  were  kept  completely  separate,  he 
formed  the  last  class  by  those  ia  which  the 
practical  and  speculative  were  moot  com- 
pletely united :  the  '  Republic,'  the  '  H- 
mieut,'  the  '  Critiaa,*  and  the  '  Laws,'  which 
be  named  the  constructive  dialogues.  This 
left  the  second  class  to  be  determined  by 
what  may  be  called  a  rROGEEsaivs  ccmnec- 
tioo,  though  here  the  clasufication  must  be 
admitted  to  assume  a  much  less  decisive 
character,  and  even  Schleiermacher  allows  a 
'difficult  arUficiality'  iu  this  part  of  his 
arrangement-  Generally,  however,  it  may 
be  conceded  that  the  dialogues  proposed  foi 
reservation  to   this  class:    the  'Tbeatetua,' 


*  The  GehleiertDsehers,  Hitters,  BeUters,  Ast^ 
Stallbsnmg,  Van  Heiudes,  and  Tennemans, 

t  These  conititnting,  in  combinBtion,  hii  dialectic 
dialogtttie  method,    See  poit,  p.  S70. 
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the  '  Sopbisln,'  Ibe  '  Political,'*  ind  '  Got-  { 
gias,'  tbe  *  Symponum,'  the  '  Phado,'  tad  -, 
'  Philebus:'  by  their  prevailing  treatmeDt  o^ 
lh«  distiiiclioQ  between  philoiophical  and 
commoa  knowledgie  in  united  application  to 
two  proposed  and  real  iciencea  (Ethics  and 
l^bysics),  do  certainly  pan  from  Method  to 
its  Object,  and  treat,  aa  ii  were  progretsively, 
of  tbe  applicability  of  tbe  principles  in  tlie 
first  class  to  development  in  the  third,  where 
tbeir  use  finally  appean  in  objective  icieatilic 
ezpoaitioD. 

For  as  with  tbe  relation  of  claneB,  so  with 
tbat  of  particular  dialogue*.  In  the  first  part, 
for  example,  the  development  of  the  dialogic- 
tic  method  is  the  predominant  object :  and,  in 
reference  to  this,  as  '  Phcedrus'  staoda  mani- 
festly the  first,  '  Parmenides'  as  clearly 
stands  tbe  last:  not  ooly  because  '  Parmeni- 1 
des'  contaiQs  the  most  perfect  exposition  of, 
tbat  method,  but  because,  in  beginning  to  phi- 1 
losopbize  on  the  relation  of  ideas  to  actual , 
Ibinga,  it  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the, 
second  part.  In  this,  the  subject  generally , 
predotninaot,  as  wa  have  attempted  toiadi-' 
cate,  is  the  explanation  of  knowledge,  and  of 
tbe  process  of  Icnowiug  in  operation  :  with 
regard  to  which,  the  *  Thestelus,'  taking  up 
this  question  by  its  first  root,  stands  pronii- , 
nently  the  first ;  and,  for  the  sanie  reasons  as 
in  the  other  case,  the  'Phedo'  and  '  Philebus' ' 
as  obviously  the  last.  By  the  '  Phtedo,'  with : 
ita  anticipatory  sketch  of  natural  philosophy  j  \ 
by  the  '  Philebus,'  with  its  discussion  of  Ifae , 
idea  of  the  good  i  as  from  an  indirect  to  a; 
direct  method,  we  pass  to  the  great  construc- 
tive exposition  of  physics  and  ethics  in  the  | 
'  Timsus'  and  the  '  Republic.'  And  though , 
not  till  we  have  arriv«]  at  these,  do  we  be- 
hold in  its  more  complete  significance  the  < 
Philoaophy  of  Plato,  or  master  his  Idea  of  j 
Science  in  anything  like  its  entire  applies- 1 
bility  to  nature  and  to  man, — yet  are  they  so ' 
intimately  founded  on  previous  investiga- 
tions; in  their  composite  character  so  de- 
pendent on  simple  and  thoroughly  examined 
principles;  tbat  to  view  even  these  final 
dialogues  without  intimate  regard  to  the  two 
previous  classes,  expecting  still  to  reap  atid 
gather  in  the  fruit  of  Plato's  thought,  would  be 
as  wise  as  to  withdraw  from  the  foundation 
of  some  noble  building  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches  on  which  it  rests,  and  expect  to  see  the 

*  Rilter  vould  coancct  with  these  the  <  Panaeni- 
del,*  which,  tiowever,  seemii  to  staod  more  property 
H  the  dislf^ue  aC  transition  between  the  first  aiii[ 
steond  classes  :  beenaae  it  combines  the  most  per- 
fect exposition  of  the  dialectical  method,  with  that 
which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  three  dialogues  Gnt 
•sued  in  the  leit :  namely,  the  ideasof  Science  and 
of  Being  as  its  object,  and  of  right  eonduct  twiiag 
ita  ooly  foundatioa  in  riftht  science. 
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structure  'stand.*  It  bas  been  this  injuitice 
from  which  the  philosopher  has  most  largely 
suffered,  and  from  which  Schleiermacher  hu 
most  effectively  relieved  him.| 

Cicero  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  and 
thought  that  if  Jove  spoke  Greek,  he  must 
talk  it  as  it  was  written  by  Plato.  Yet  be 
says  of  bim  4  'Plato  affirms  nothing,  but 
after  producing  many  arguments,  and  exam- 
ining a  question  on  every  side,  leaves  it  un- 
determined.' Here,  even  the  accomplished 
Roman  expected  the  building  to  stand  upon 
sir  i  forgetting  utterly  the  needful  conoec- 
tions  before  set  forth.  It  is  an  error  of  a 
different  but  not  less  dangerous  kind,  which 
pushing  to  its  extreme  the  necessity  of  some 
guiding  and  connecting  principle  through  the 

hole  of  the  dialogues,  makes  of  them  all 

Lit  one  idea,  and  that  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
sectarian  one.     Such  we  think  the  reasoning 

hich  would  resolve  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Plato  into  a  scheme  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  young  man  Athens  :§  not,  it  ia 
to  he  added,  so  recent  a  discovery  as  its  last 
advocate  Buprosed,  but  some  lime  put  forth  by 
Eberhard.  For  surely,  if  but  one  idea  is  to 
be  drawn  from  all  tbe  dialogues  of  Plalo,  and 
one  purpose  uniTormly  insisted  on,  it  is  much 
wiser  to  find  it  in  what  the  classification  of 
Schleiermecher  obviously  ^iuggesls  ;  in  what 
such  DU  influence  as  we  have  described  that 
of  Socrates  to  have  been  would  naturally 
produce  ;  and  by  which,  even  in  tbe  charac- 
ter of  the  mistake  he  commits,  we  can  see 
Cicero  himself  to  have  been  chiefiy  struck  iik 
going  through  the  Platonic  writings. 

This,  then,  may  be  shortly  stated  as  tbe 
first  great  and  settled  Metuod  of  Ikvesti- 
GATioN  on  scientific  principles,  of  which 
there  is  any  written   record.     The  soul  0[ 

*  The  useful  study  of  Aristotle  presnpposes  a 
mind  already  disciplined  in  liigh  priaciples  of 
science;  while  in  Plato  every  step  is  carerully  fnr> 
nished  for  tbe  patient  and  lalxirions  pupil,  if  he  is 
only  careful  to  select  his  road  aright.  It  is  this  ex- 
treme love  of  anslysi?  in  Plato,  which  makes  it  so 
important  to  have  mastered  thoroughly  the  rclatira 
positions  ot  his  dialoguei. 

t  Scbleiermacher  is  unhappily  very  oRen  so  pro- 
foundly obscure  himself  while  he  thus  lights  up 
Plato,  that  the  reader  who  is  not  a  Htndent  need 
lianlly  be  referred  to  him  :  but  the  student  laborious- 
ly dispiued,  and  to  wban  Geraiuo  is  a  sealed  book, 
will  do  well  to  make  himself  master  ofMr.  Dobson's 
praiseworthy  translations  of  the  Introdncliims  at 
Scbleicnnacher,  named  at  the  bead  of  this  nrlicle. 

t  In  the  FinI  Book  of  the  Acad.  Queeat. 

§  See  an  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  lif 
the  Rev.  IV.  Sewell,  late  professor  of  moral  pbilo. 
Bophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  writer  of 
whom  it  i«  to  be  said,  that  however  varioos  and 
widely  opposed  the  feelings  likely  lo  be  suggested  b; 
hU  books,  there  can  be  t>iit  one  opinioa  m  to  tbe 
plainness  and  power  of  his  style — Uk  ntraoidinarr  . 
felicity  and  force  of  his  itlostiatiOB. 
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trtry  part  of  thf  sjBttm  of  Plato  is  ereTy- 
Wliere  pfomtnent  iti  the  dialogues,  aa  an  Art 
of  Dialtrctica.  This  ia  with  liim  thv  acH^nce 
of  alt  other  aciencea;  the  nniveml  insighl 
into  the  nature  of  atl :  the  guide  to  eKh,  the 
'  re^lator  of  the  taibs  of  each,  and  the  ranmi 
of  jndgmeot  as  to  its  special  value:  not 
only  the  preparatory  ^aciptinr  for  investiga- 
tion of  troth,  b»i  the  scit-ntific  method  of 
pToaeeuting  truth ;  combining  in  itw^lf  the 
practice  oricience,  with  the  knowledge  oftbe 
utility  of  ita  aimt:  diKerniog  the  essence  of 
Ibi^,  the  btiiig,  the  true,  the  coniitaiit: 
determlniog  the  respective  drSerences  and 
affiniiiei  of  noiioDt :  ordering  and  dispocing 
•II  ihingi,  diicourirng  of  everything,  and 
answering  every  question  ;  presiding  over  the 
correct  utterance  of  thought  in  linguage,  w 
well  aa  over  thought  itself:  and  having  thus 
aa  its  ohjecl  Thought  and  Bf'mg,  in  so  far  aa 
their  eternal  and  anchan^able  nalnn  could 
b«  ascertained,  therefore  the  Highest  Ptiil» 
•ophy-* 

The  first  eSort  the  student  of  tMato  has  to 
make  is  thoroughly  to  comprehend  thv 
position  of  this  grent,  general,  and  immvtable 
science,  in  his  philosophic  Bcheme.  When 
be  has  mastered  so  much,  and  can  apply  it, 
with  the  later  dialogues,  to  the  two  pnivinces 
(siibordirato  because  of  inferior  certainly)  of 
moral  and  natural  sctence.f  a  solid  and  con- 
sbieQt  notion  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Platoni 
Thoughi  will  present  itself  to  his  mind.  For 
be  will  have  ascertained  its  all-imporiKit 
distinctions  between  science  in  its  Kmited, 
and  in  ill  absolute  form;  between  the  ideal  of 
seir-nce,  and  science  itself;  between  tfast 
which  contemplates  supreme  truth,  and  that 


which  is  within  the  sphere  of  hnman  co^ 
nilion  ;  between  the  natural  and  the  superna- 
tural;  faelweeo  the  properties  of  physical 
ot^ectf  an4  the  laws  of  real  being  ;  and  again, 
between  this  absolute  acienee,  or  i'hihwophy, 
so  realized,  which  is  humanity'a  highest 
portion,  and  the  Wisdom,  atill  liir  beyond  tb« 
fnta  of  nan,  w)u=h  belongs  exehistvely  to 
God." 

And  to  the  right  judgment  of  al)  thia,  as 
the  knowledge  ot  the  influence  of  Sorrxlea 
upon  Plato  fenx  been  one  of  his  most  intelli- 
gent guides,  so,  when  his  task  is  complete,  it 
will  remain  the  most  prominently  and  endur^ 
ingly  impressed  upon  him.  It  was  the 
master  ti'acher,  he  will  stiM  remember,  who 
rejected  all  investigations  aa  anteMble  which 
began  with  mere  physical  aastimpfions,  atid 
who,  thereby,  first  instructed  his  great  disciple 
in  the  necessity  of  commenciDg  every  inquiry 
with  Ibc  idea  of  that  which  was  to  be  its 
object,  for  estabtisbtnent  of  its  rational  ond  and 
design.  Hence  it  was  that  diakcticsf  became 
the  great  power  which  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Plato ;  the  very  basis  of  his  philosophy,  the 
inslrtimeM  with  which  be  embraces  tfaa 
regions  of  being  and  of  thoHgbl,  and  dtscovt- r> 
their  vaiious  parts  and  mutual  relstionL 
Hence  is  it,  also,  that  the  influence  of  Plato 
himself  haa  been  most  eminent  and  lasting  io 
the  character  of  a  euiox :  of  ooe  in  wbotn 
the  boundless  iMlerial  of  rich  reflrction  na> 
more  attainable  than  the  satisraciioi  of  coa- 
clusive  argument ;  wboae  aim  was  less  to 
settle  the  conviclicHi  of  man  at  any  ^reo 
point,  than  to  suggest  modes  of  ressoain?, 
ever  new  snd  fertile,  and  lift  Ibe  thoughts 
yet  onward,  more  and  more.  It  waa  the 
triumph  of  Aristotle,  his  successor  and  great 
rival  IB  the  intellectual  empire,  to  bold   the 

iderstanding  stationary  and  fast   bound,  Io 


*  Melsphysici ;  ■>,  ia  this  psrtictdsr  view,  it  i 
Kncrwsrdl  csllnl. 

fEtbics  and  Phyjiss,  being  snteepliblB  of  Ium-i    ,  i'  ■         •       ■      ■      l.        -j       » 

llnaul  iDodiaeation  atid  ctaanpre,  eonld  never,  in  his,lhe  facts  and  quasi-certainties  m  the  mtdat  of 


,  sllain  to  tbe  preei^ioo  and  certainly  of 
Dialect ici,  wtiich  treated  of  the  onctiangeabli 
evrrlssling.  The  seiraee  o[  Nstare,  bein;  a  bc. 
afwhat  DSTCf  actaslly,  oitly  inehoMely,  ii,  mail,  in 
his  view,  rcsnoblethematsbiliir  uf  iiBobjcet.  The 
doctrine  of  Humaa  CandDcl  and  Moralily, 
manner,  must  bc  snicepiible,  like  tbemtelvfs,  of 
modifiealion  and  change.  The  Oialeetic  alone, 
treatias  of  Ihr  Eternal,  partakes  of  the  crrtiiioiy  and 
imamtabilitjr  whereofit  treats.  It  ie  certain,  Ihere- 
fure,  that  (he  tern,  when  implj-ing  hit  practical 
aipptiealiau  of  the  £lealie  modes  o(  inqnirr  into 
IMre  Beinjl,  was  Ptalo's  expression  for  Phiuwopht  : 
Io  the  perfect  complrtion  of  which,  a  eonbinatioa  oT 
tbe  ivo  scieaees  of  inferiar  certainty  vai  yet 
required.  At  Ibe  same  time,  he  freqnently  uses  ihe 
word  in  ita  more  limited  aenpe,  u  coinciding  with 
tb«  '  Laaic'  of  later  phttosopbers.  See  nnte,  p.  26S, 
where  the  term  has  been  applied  in  that  more 
Umited  sense,  in  treatrnH  of  the  elemenirr  class  of 
hiadialogtiei,  as  themereinstrunent  of  the  nielbod 
^  which,  in  its  Inr^  sense,  it  ia  tbe  practical 
arjiifstifla  sad  sovplstlon* 


which  he  placed  it ;  it  waa  tbe  aim  and  ih* 
work  of  Plato,  at  each  new  mental  struggle, 
to  sustain  and  to  impel  the  reason  that  had 
broki-n  bonds.  When  Cicero  would  have 
brought  philosophy  into  Rome,  it  was  Plato 
lu  whom  he  turned  for  help  and  guidance. 
When  Cbrittianity  desired  to  avail  herself  of 
all  her  strength,  in  waa  in   intellectual  ezer- 

*  Everywhere  it  is  neeefisary  to  keep  these  diMioe> 
tioBi  ta  Mind,  when  the  pbikMophy  of  Plato  is  i* 
qnesiioB.  The  absolale  science,  or  Philosophy, 
reTerred  to  in  Ihe  text,  realised  ttv  Platonic  idea  oT 
a  science  which  not  only  reviews  asd  overlook*  all 
others,  but  also,  is  order  lo  do  so,  andeDtands  ibem, 
and  comprises  them  within  kself:  snd  thm  whiek 
the  inference  eatoe,  Ibst  rii;hl  condDCt  was  depea- 
dsnt,  ss  Socmtts  bad  tangbt,  on  right  knowledse. 
Bat  lieyond  this  there  was  a  Wisdom  not  neecaaiUa 
to  man. 

t  HsK  named  in  its  mora  United  ssass. 
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c»H  with  Pl^o  tint  hor  fithen  built  up  the 
ayMrm  of  the  Church.  When  Juliaa  vould 
faave  rehrmud  Heathoniim,  bia  hope  wu  in 
Plato.  Wfim  it  became  neceMary  to  remodel 
Chriflianiiy,  at  the  head  of  tbe  pbiloMiphical 
moTcmeat  which  mnriied  Ihe  revival  of  lit<rra- 
ture,  aad  paved  the  »ay  for  the  reformatioa, 
Plato  wa«  aecn.*  And  n  with  every  laler 
atnig^e,  whether  with  tbe  Cudwortlii  aud 
Beiiwiejr*  agaiort  Keplicism  in  our  o>va  coun- 
try, ar  with  the  maw  modera  atutd  of  Ger- 
many agaiait  (he  spirit  of  tb«  Ftviich  acade- 
tniciaiia.  It  it  quice  imrnaterial  to  the  question 
<rfthif  iafluence,  ia  what  form  it  wai  always 
«zerci«ed  :  whether  it  baa  not  been  the  lonrcc 
of  many  errora  ai  well  u  of  much  truth  ;  and 
whether  il  had  not  evrn  bee«,  Dot  Bfldom,  the 
catiae  of  the  diaeue  it  was  called  in  to  cure, 
'ihe  fact  not  to  he  lost  tight  of,  ii  this :  that  even 
wbea  engeaderiag  many  kiada  of  myaticism 
and  berecy,  it  waa  a  living  and  actuatinj;  iofiu- 
«ace;  that  the  power  which  struck  theae 
faeretiei  into  corrupt  aod  itsgnant  continuance 
waa  not  derived  from  him ;  that  he  slway* 
reappeared  with  a  pure  and  genial  imputae 
when  the  iife  of  thought  again  began  to  flow  ; 
and  that,  wherever  Hiatory  undectakea  to 
record  ttie  atrug^ea  and  triumph*  of  retigiuua  i 
btfiief,  it  ia  her  fir»t  duty  to  took  back  to  Plato, 
to  aacertain  the  power  he  bat  exerciaed  and  it 
atill  exerciatng  in  tbe  world,  and  to  under- 
atand  the  Murcei  which  gave  it  life  and  all 
thia  laMing  cotilinaance. 

The  direct  action  of  Sociatei,  io  the  aug- 
geation  o(  form  and  method,  hat  been  abown : 
ttw  action  of  the  earlier  tbinkera,  in  aiip- 
plying  him  with  nMtter  on  which  to  exert 
thia  method,  was  acarcHy  leta  direct.  W« 
bave  aeen  Cicero  describe  his  dialoguea  ea  the 
dialectic  art  of  Socratet  combined  with  the 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  And  from  tbe 
latter  exiraordiavy  man  he  no  doubt  de- 
rived nne  of  hia  moat  important  viewa  of 
ethica  and  of  phyiica.  The  habitual  Bp[di- 
caiioD  of  both  those  departmenta  oi  thought  to 
his  conaidemiion  of  nature,  was  for  example 
eminently  Pythooorean  ;  and  from  tbe  con- 
ception of  the   mundane    relaliont   aa  cer- 


tain hitrtnonical  lawa  capable  of  being  univer 
sally  determined,  which  he  alao  learned  in 

■  Oae  of  the  moat  powerful  tcbooU  of  Platonids 
(not  neu-PlatD«itls,'  w  Mr.  Whewell  has  instly 
obaerred,  in  hli  admiraUe  History  of  (he  Indaclirc 

Sciencei),  was  Ihat  formed  in  Italf  at  Ibis  period. 
It  wa»  headed  by  Pkai  or  Mirandiila  in  the  middle, 
and  br  Man'ili'ifi  Fie  in  us  at  the  end,  of  the  fifleenth 
ceQturf;  and  il  embraced  tU  the  priDcipal  •cholara 
■nd  men  oT  gcniiu  at  the  a.gt ;  who  seem  to  have 
been  Utile  ciinscious,  nmidat  their  elemnt  efforts  to 
reconcile  Ptalaniim  to  the  Popery  of  Ihe  day,  of  the 
freat  movemenl  to  whieh  they  were  all  tbe  while, 
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that  achool,  had  plainly  been  derived  (be 
ruling  piiociple  of  bu  whole  ethical  thenry 
that  ttie  proportional  and  self-balaoced  ia  alooa 
good,  and  that  evil  conaitta  Bim]ily  in  defici- 
ency or  exceat.  But  none  of  the  labours  of 
his  predeceasors  were  overlooked  by  Plato. 
He  had  ibem  all  constantly  withio  view ;  and, 
fay  the  mere  power  of  the  Socratic  method  in 
bis  handa,  oiide  each  in  ilt  turn  tributary  to 
Ihe  evolvement  of  novel  and  striking  truths. 
Tbe  mechanical  view  of  iwlure,  the  dynamicd 
physiology,  alike  bore  fruit  in  hit  ayslem  ;* 
and  from  the  apeculatioos  of  Heraclitua,  aa  h« 
took  thera  in  coiitratt  with  that  Eleatic 
Theory  to  which  there  was  so  stoog  a  hiss  in 
the  whole  character  erf' hia  raiod,  we  see  tba 
origin  and  tbe  birth  of  the  theory  of  ideas. 

This  great  theory  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Dialectics  of  Plato;  and  in  any  attempt  ta 
aaiwrtsia  the  course  and  objects  ol  his  thought,  is 
the  hnt  matter  that  arreats  attention.  Indeed, 
when  we  have  thoroughly  mastered  it,  wa 
have  in  aome  sort  the  key  to  all. 

It  ia  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  w^y 
ch  a  mind  as  that  of  Plato  would  be  directly 
«c1«d,  when,  penetrated  with  tbe  Socratic 
view  of  scieoce,  be  applied  himaelf  to  it* 
investigation,  with  the  results  of  tbe  old 
philosophies  before  him.  Oo  tbe  one  band 
there  was  the  opinioa  of  Hersclitus  that  all 
things  wet«  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fiuz;  that 
they  were  ever  waxing  aud  waning  J  that  they 
wereconatantlychangiRglheirsubstaDOei  ana 
that  nothing  could  be  predicted  of  anyihiM 
aa  fixed  :  beside  which  stood  tbe  prsclicd 
and  most  miachievous  inference  of  the  Sophist, 
that  Man  mutt  therefore  be  (he  measure  of  all 
tbinga.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
Eleatic  doclrine  of  immutable  being:  that 
there  was  no  multipficiiy ;  (hat  tbete  waa 
no  becomiag,t  no  change,  no  geaeratioD, 
augmentation,  or  decay;  but  that  All  waa  One, 
eternal  and  at  rest.  Now,  to  tbe  firs),  while 
be  did  ttat  deny  the  reality  ctf  aeaaalion,  be  bad 
at  once  opposed  the  doctrine  he  had  derived 
from  Socrates:  that  general  definiticm  (that 
idea  of  the  One  embracing  Multiplicity),  on 


*  The  dynamical  view,  in  connexion  with  tbe 
reaioninfS  of  Herticlilai,  suggested  hiilheory  ofthe 
universe  as  ■  perfectly  liviaf:  or  enaoaled  tirii^— 
sabject  to  iierpeloal  ehaofn:  aad  generalioa,  bat  yrt, 
in  its  exqaifute  order  and  just  proponion,  tbe  <m\f 
adequate  representative  of  tbe  rational  ideas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mechanicul  philosophers  ohvl- 
ously  gave  him  hi*  view  oTbody  in  general  as  a  mere 
liftless  mass,  derivins  tnolion  Trom  caowi  enriaaic 
tn  itself,  and  in  all  Ihinjn  merely  ministering  to,  aa 
it  is  in  nil  vijtoronsly  contrasted  with,  the  aelF- 
moving  and  iiomorlal  sou], 

t  A  word  of  coDsUnt  use  by  Rato— to  expreaa 
■lere  geaeaia  (yiymSv)  at  oppoMd  to  beiag  (<i'm>^ 

(tela). 
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vhich  fail  whole  notion  or  icience  stood,  end  I  come  toRietbiog  ;  so  ii  it  imponibl^,  witbout 
which  was  in  ittelf  iis  own  ground  and  setting  uid«  all  the  Ivwairf  language,  to  app*- 
authority.*  So,  to  the  sfcond,  while  of  the  rate  the  action  from  the  agent,  the  predicate 
reality  ot  the  permanent  being  he  wa«  fully 'from  theaubject, becoming  from  being.  From 
convinced,  he  of  coune  could  not  reconcile 'itieae  arguments  we  are  brought  to  the  im- 
what  h«  bflifved  to  be  real  in  the  mulabie '  porlant  queetion  of  definition!,  immrdialely 
appearances  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Whit,'ariBing  out  of  them.  The  mere  Name  of  a 
then,  remained  for  Plalo  1  |  subject,  it  is  shown,  predicatet  Beiog  of  it ; 

What,  but  to  find  a  ground  that  should  be  |  and  it  )•  marked  ai  the  first  step  in  clK»tifiea> 
unconditional  and  absolute,  for  all  that  esisls  :  tion,  and  in  itself  giving  a  certainly  and  fii- 
condi I ionaily,  whereon  to  build  some  selllpd ;  ily  to  ihingi  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
system  of  inveWigation  1  What,  but  to  lift  '  generation  and  becoming, — this  ina^e  act  of 
his  mind  to  such  an  eleiation  above  the  jnaminglhesubJeetiOrofaffiiing  to  it  itsgen- 
Bctual  as  to  endeBvoui  to  grasp  that  supra- 1  eral  name,  the  name  of  its  genus.  Next,  we 
■eosual  essence,  which  must  itself  have  been  |  are  instructed  in  another  argument,  which 
at  once  the  ideal  of  the  reason  and  (he  cause  I  ariaea  from  the  foregoiog,  to  prove  the  ullei 
of  the  material  world,  the  pre-eslablisher  of  absurdity  of  those  who  would  not  allow  that 


the  harmony  in  and  between  both,  and  that 
which  alone  might  reconcile  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter to  the  ideas  of  pure  intellect.  This,  ac- 
cmlingly,  was  the  object  to  which  be  ad- 
dressed himself.  Ana  from  the  result,  from 
the  realization  of  his  aim  in  this  respect, 
dates  the  principal  identity  between  philoso- 
phy and  religion  which  governed  Europe  for 
many  centuries. 

Tracing  this  Iordl  TneoHT  throngh  its 
course  in  i  he  actual  dialogues,  it  is  very  strik- 
ing to  contrast  its  splendid  influence,  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  range,  with  the  narrow 


different  names  could  be  employed  for  one 
and  the  same  thing:  oti  the  ground  that  the 
one  is  ever  one,  as  the  manifold  is  also  inva- 
riably the  manifold.  Thus,  in  the  same  con- 
necting process  of  argument,  thinking  is  ex- 
hibited to  be  a  talking  of  the  soul  with 
itself;  and  as  all  speech  is  a  combinatioD 
of  oiie  word  with  one  or  many  others,  every 
word  having  ilt  meaning,  thinking  must  of 
course  be  a  similar  coiribioation  ofone  thought 
with  another.  And  by  this  time  we  have 
arrived  at  the  necessity  for  the  great  art  or 
science  of  discourse,  dialectica,  which  shall 


and  uninviting  currents  of  thought  through 'regulate  these  comtMnationaofthiMight;  which 
which  it  works  its  way  into  existence.  It  I  shall  preside  over  the  bcujty  that  inveiligales 
is  while  the  field  of  dialectical  discussion  is :  the  propertiM  of  all  sensaliooa;  and  which 
clr-ared  and  opened  for  the  right  settlement '  must  manifestly  itself  depend  upon  Defini- 
of  these  oppoain);  quentions  as  to  Being  and  [tion.  Then  there  followa  immediately  upon 
Becoming,  that  it  begins  to  sho<v  itself.  With  '  this,  that  all-importnnl  process  which  Defini- 
that  view  we  have  been  carried  back  into  a  tion  implies ;  the  finding  of  some  geneial 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  language  ;  we  term  which  shall  include  a  multiplicity  of 
are  made  to  feel  that  by  false  views  of  science  j  objects;  together  with  the  secondary,  but  ne- 
all  thought  and  language  are  involved  in  end- iceasary  process  of  explanation,  a*  to  ivhereis 
less  confiision  ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  as  in  '■  the  term  to  be   defined  differs  from  others 


what  way  language,  rightly  used,  will 
of  necessity  a  distinction  between  certain 
Ibrms  or  notions,  and  yet  combine  them  to- 
gether. We  are  taken  into  all  the  intricacies 
of  Greek  syntax ;  and  from  such  steps  aa 
that  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  propositions, 
a  noun  is  necessarily  joined  with  a  verb. 


which  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  it. 
And  having  proceeded  thua  far,  the  grvatest 
question  of  Dialectics  comes  within  view, 
and  with  it  the  Ideal  Tbewy  of  Platodawng 
clearly  upon  us. 

What  are  theae  General  Terms  which  are 
the  object  of  the  mind   in   the   process  of 


are  shown  how  it  is  that  becoming  and  being  |  thought  1  Objects  of  sense  they  cannot  be, 
are  in  like  manner  inseparably  united.  These  i  for  tbosi*  are  in  a  constant  state  of  IransitioD. 
are  laws  of  language  es  of  thought,   which  i '  If,' to  adopt  Aristotle's  words,*  in  describing 


may  not  be  a 


I,  the  verb  is  the 
e  noun  is  the  active  object ;  and  a;, 
in  the  unavoidable  union  of  these  two  in  the 
ahorteit  sentence,  it  is  set  forth  of  some  entity 
that  it  is  either  becoming,  or  has,  or  will,  be- 

*  The  mder  will  keep  in  mind  the  method  of 
Soentc*  in  &1I  his  jaresli^tiDax  :  tbe  openinfl  of  nil 
of  them  by  (ettling  the  natiire  of  the  object  nf  dis- 
pat»— in  iueifinvolviDE,  by  statemeatof  the  essence 
of  the  tUng,  some  daflnitiOB  oT  its  ids*. 


the  origin  of  the  Platonic  ideas^  'there  is  t< 
be  any  knowledge  and  science,  it  must  be  con- 
cerning some  permanent  natures,  different 
from  the  sensible  natures  of  objects;  furthtre 
can  be  no  permanent  science  reipecting  that 
which  is  perpetually  changing.'  Where, 
then,  were  these  permanent  natures  to  be 
found  1     The  question  took  I^ato  back  to  the 


■  HsMph.  1. 1,  siii.  4. 
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pnofbe  bad  just  Htsbtiihed;  that,  in  depend-  wu  the  brginniog  and  tfae  end  oflhe  philo- 
eotl;  of  the  aenies,  the  soul  ponetsea  a  faculty  lophv  of  Plato. 
of  ita  own  by  which  it  inveatigatei  the  com-       The 
iDon  and  the  general :  and  auggealed  the  an- 
swer, thai  by  means  of  rtfleston,  and  through 
the  UDdtrrat.inding,  or  rational  coiitemplalion, 
vould  it  alone  be  possible  to  become  cogni- 
zant of  auch  natures.  As  opposed  lolhetran- 
•ilory   knowledge  which  aeiuation  convcyi 


of  judgment  aa  to  what  share 
Socratea  may  have  Ind  in  this  method  and 
rf  Rult,  have,  in  a  preceding  article,  been  placed 
before  the  reader.*  Arialotle,  after  descritv 
ing'  the  inventicKi  of  inductive  reasonings  and 
universal  definitions,  quoted  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  adds  this  remark  :  *  Socrates,  how^ 
thia  which  the  intelligence  apprehends  would  I  ever,  did  not  make  u ni verbals  or  deli nilioni 
b«  eonataot  and  permanent ;  unproduced,  im-  'Separable  from  the  ohjecli ;  but  the  Plaloniati 
perishable,  and  ever  identical  with  itself;  a  jseparated  them,  and  these  essences  they  term- 
pure  and  absolute  entity  ;  such  as  the  soul,  if  ed  ideas.'     To  which  may  be  added,  since  it 


It  could  purify  and  free  itself  from  the  a^ila- 
tioDd  and  hmdrancM  of  body,  would  plainly 
and  palpably  behold.  There,  then,  were  the 
General  Terms  he  had  before  vainly  sought, 


ipnrtant  tounderstand  howftr  these  ideas 
were  objectively  (that  ia,  as  things  existii^ 
in  themselves)  carried  by  Plato,  the  view  of 
another  ancient  writer.     '  Some  existences 


nod  which,  as  belonging  to  Being  in  contrast  \  are  sensible,  some  intelligible  ,*  and  according 
from  Becoming,  could  be  made  the  objects  of  to  Plato,  they  who  wish  to  understand  the 
science  and  certain  knowledge.  There  were  principles  of  things,  must  firet  separate  the 
those  forms,  those  Ideas,  of  the  universal, ;  ideas  from  the  things ;  such  as  the  ideas  of 
which  would  in  themselves  include  every  |  Similarity,  Unity,  Number,  Magnitude,  Posi- 
type  of  the  transitory  ;  there  was  in  each  the  lion.  Motion  ;  secondly,  he  must  nnume  an 
subject.  One,  and  with  it  the  predicates  that  absolute  Fair,  Good,  Ju>t,and  the  like;  third- 
might  be  asserted  of  it,  Many  ;  and  in  these, '  ly,  he  must  consider  the  ideas  of  relntinn,  as 
at  last,  should  he  reconcile  what  he  he-  Knowledge,  Power:  recollecting  that  the 
lieved  to  be  true  in  the  theory  of  sensible  and  things  which  we  perceive,  have  this  or  that 
<>ver-changiRg  things,  with  what  he  felt  and  appellaiionapptied  lothem,  becausethey  par- 
knew  to  be  true  in  that  of  an  eternal  and  take  of  this  or  that  idea ;  those  things  being 
immutable  nature.  'j<'*'i  which  participate  in  ihe  idea  of  the  Just; 

Having  mastered  this  elevation  above  the , 'hose  being  benvtiful  which  contain  the  idea 
doubts  end  uncertainties  that  before  arrested  of  the  Beautiful.*  f  Much  further  than  this, 
his  progress,  Plato  beheld  the  Grander  Idea  however,  which  would  have  implied  little 
to  which  all  science,  so  considered,  must  hsve  '  more  than  the  General  Terms  for  which  they 
reference:  and  the  mission  of  Philosophy  were  first  invented,  it  is  very  certain  that 
upon  earth,  as  well  as  the  meansfordischai^-  Rato  carried  his  system  ofideas.  The  very 
ing  it.  Blood  plainly  revealed  before  him.  If  word  signifying,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  keep 
the  fleeting  sensible  were  rvslly  true,  it  was  in  mind,  not  the  ideas  of  our  modern  lao- 
to  him,  then,  true  only  through  the  eternal  guagp,:t:  but  Forma,  was  likely  to  have  sug- 
essence  of  which  it  was  the  partaker :  where- '  gested  to  such  an  imagination  the  chandet 
fore,  with  that  divine  art  (^dialectics,  he  and  properties  we  shall  shortly  find  Ibem  to 
would  proceed  to  strip  off  those  tissues  of  the  |  assume.     Aristotle,  in  a  passage  of  a  preced- 

temporal  and  mutable,*  in  which  all  certainty  I 

and  immutability  clothe  and  cover  ihemset vet 

here,  and  redresst  the  errors  and  imperfect      '  S"*^"  ""•  ^- ,?•,"■  """ii,  -    ,,..„ 
,.',.,,  ■     .L  11     .■  J  t  Denved  appurotly  from  aspeecb  xa  (he  'Psr- 

(houghts  of  man,  in  lherecollect.on,.Bnd,  as  n,„Ue3 :'  in  which  the  phUosopher,  ader  whom 
itwere,  renewed  presence,  of  the  Great  Source  ih«dialDgne  it  named,  is  mnde  to  «st  to  Socrates, 
of  all  existence,  wherewith  he,  as  wilb  every  I'H  appears  to  yoo,  wyou  s«r,  that  there  are  certua 
Other  transitory  substance,  had  been  connect-  '''"^r>  T  '''="'  '^Jf^^^iv  things  partJie,  and  receive 
-J  :«  I.:.  «^-lJ^  xf-_  :.  th_  .n«a.,<u  ^r  ..ii  applications  aceonling  to  thai  or  which  Ihej  partake: 
ed  in  his  ongin.  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  ^^^^^  (^^^^  things  whieh  partake  of  Likenras  are 
thingSf  was  the  end  of  the  philosophy  of  Pro-  caHed  lUa;  those  things  which  panake  of  Great- 
tagoras.     God   is   the   measureof  all  things;   ness  arc  called  greol;  those  Ihings  which  panake 

'  of  Beaaty  and  Jnatiee  are  called  beanl\f\d  and  jotf.' 
In  the  '  Phwlo'  «  similar  opinion  it  luiniacd  up  in 

^  Eomelhing  like  the  same  woids  :  '  thai  rach  idea  has 
■  So  Schlelermaeher,  speakini;  of  the  proof  in  the   aa  eiisleoee,  and  that  other  Ihinga  i)ariBke  of  these 
Gorgiasi  'Therefore,  the  highest  and  most  general  ideas,  and  are  called  according  to  the  idea  of  which 
problem  of  philoiophr  is  eselnsively  Ihis — tonppre-   they  partake.' 

hend  and  fix  the  €))a\tUU  in  that  fleeting  chaos.'  X  fUceptina  in  phjjoaophy,  of  courte.    The  nse 

t  Sartor  Sttarlut  is  the  qnaint  tint  eipresiire  of  the  word  idea  in  modern  nets phyaics,  is  derived 
pbraxe,  aoder  which  a  great  original  thinker  of  from  thci'^.a  andu'^-,  oTPklo.  WhenLockewoald 
modern  days  sets  forth  the  ends  and  objects  of  phi-  express  the  notion  of  what  is  common  to  an  enlire 
losopby-  class,  he  ass*  the  tera  BbstiwA  idaa. 
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iog  book  of  hit '  MetsphTaici,'*  to  that  which 
baa  juat  been  quoted,  would  no  doiibt  corro- 
bon(e  the  motv  liniilild  view.  '  When  Socra- 
tes tivaling  of  moral  subj-'Cta,  arrived  at  uni- 
venal  truths,  and  lurned  bis  Ihoughti  to  defi- 
DilioDi,  Plato  adoplvd  similar  doctrioei,  and 
coDitrued  them  in  this  vt  a; — that  Iheie  Iriitba 
and  definiiioDi  mutt  be  applicable  to  toroe- 
Ihing  «1m,  and  not  to  aeniible  thioga:  for  it 
was  iinpoatible,  he  conceived,  that  there 
abould  be  a  commoQ  definitioa  of  any  aenaible 
object,  nno  aucb  were  always  ia  a  atate  of 
change.  The  thiogi,  then,  which  were  the 
Bubjpcti  oT  uaivrraal  truths,  be  called  Idea*; 
and  held  that  the  dbiacti  of  tenae  bad  their 
namei  accordioK  to  them  and  aftpr  them ;  ao 
that  thing!  participated  in  thai  idea  which  bad 
the  nme  nami^  as  wu  applied  to  them. 

But  in  thit  and  similar  pasagea,  there  ia 
little  reaaon  to  doubt  that  Aiiatcitle  either  did 
not  or  would  nott  uoderftaod  the  aenae  in 
which  Plato  regarded  the  notion  of  Bring,  in 
which  these  Ideai  hnd  their  origin,  and  there- 
fere  refused  to  consider  ihem  aa  other  ttian 
mere  metapfayaical  definiliona.  With  the 
Slagyrite  himaelf.  Being  never  meant  more 
than  that  higheat  abttraction  to  whicha  severe 
li^ical  eiamination  of  our  mental  concpptiona 
may  avail  to  lilt  us ;  just  aa  hi*  metaphysics 
Bi;e  but  a  strict  It^cal  analysis  of  the  primary 
highest  modes  of  aubjecive  thought.  But 
with  Plato,  Being  was  tlw  oppoaite  to  Be- 
coming, certainty  as  opposed  to  change,  the 
abaolaie  and  eternal  in  contrast  with  ibe  coo- 
dilional  and  created,  easeulial  and  independ- 
ent Truth  }  and  therefiire  Aw  metaphysica,  at 
the  aiudy  of  a  Being  thus  external  to  man, 
cannot  rightly  ba  considered  aa  other  than 
objective ;  and  these  Idea*  wtll  be  found,  as 
we  proceed,  to  have  the  properties  of  laws 
eltabliahed  by  that  Being  to  control  aubjective 
thought, — tbemaelves  altc^ether  unmodified 
by  seoaation,  but  with  the  power  of  modify- 
ing it,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  material 
world.  And  hence,  it  is  needlev  to  mggest 
to  the  reader,  the  extraordinary  influence  ii 
was  certain  to  exert,  whenever  it  should  be 
applied  (o  any  settled  scheme  of  religious 
belief. 


*  The  First:  Clh  SectioD. 

t  Tbere  in  k  striking  pasaage  in  the  Nicomachran 
Ethica,  one  of  the  latelt  works  of  Arialolle,  which  | 
IMT  perhapa  be  taken  as  a  hair-tonehing  twinge  i:X . 
conscience  in  the  '  Slonl  StaEjrile,'  wfaen,  towards 
Ibe  clou  of  his  ill'islrions  liTe,  tie  IhoHgfat  of  tbe 
tVequent  disrespect  with  which  he  had  ref^rrrd  to  bis 
old  mailer's  Isbonr^.  In  tbe  paisiftc  (siTlh  sec.  of 
first  book),  he  remarks  tbat  <  il  is  painful  for  him  to  , 
refute  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  Jl  had  been  iniro-  \ 
duced  by  persons  wlio  were  his  friends ;  neverthele«9, 
thai  it  ia  his  duty  to  disre^rd  snch  private  feelings ; 
for  both  philosopfaen  and  trulb  being:  dear  to  him,  it  i 
i*  ri^t  to  give  the  preference  to  tjath.'  I 


But  this  ia  in  a  cnlain  d^ree  apticipai- 
ing:  though  even  in  the  mere  abatnct  di^ 
let.-lical  u*e  of  the  term  Ideas,  and  before  they 
eater  into  physical  or  ethical  applicatiui,  it 
ieems  necessary  for  the  reader  to  knaw  ibat 
mere  general  properties  of  objecia,  or  genen] 
notions  of  genus  and  species,  far  lew  exclusive 
reservation  to  ideal  conceptions  of  tbe  good 
or  beautiful  or  just,  will  certainly  not  a^idy 
Ibe  purpose  and  intention  of  I'iato-  It  ii 
correctly  said  by  Bitter :  '  We  must  dismiaa 
all  narrow  viewa  of  tha  Platonic  ld*w,  and 
underatand  by  them  whatever  fxbibit*  ao 
eternal  truth  ;  a  peraialent  aometbing  which 
forms  the  haaia  of  the  mulabiliiy  of  the  sen- 
aible.'  This  is  an  all-embncing  defioilioo; 
and  tbe  realization  of  Plato's  idea  of  acience, 
if  be  is  allowed  to  have  thought  it  poaatble, 
will  admit  of  no  other.*  According  to  that, 
tbere  could  not  assuredly  be  anylbiog  which 
does  not  participate  in  Ideas,  or  may  not  be 
comprehended  in  an  Idea.  For,  aa  the  raiDC 
writer  in  another  place  remarks,  'if  Plata 
maintained  that  tbere  mutt  necessarily  be 
ideas  to  exhibit  tbe  unalterable  and  eleri>a] 
truth  of  the  objects  of  every  science,  in  order 
that  the  science  tiaelf  should  be  poiaible,  be 
was  c(»uti«iued  to  find  ideus  wherever  there 
is  a  true  essence,  and  scieniiGc  inveatigstioai 
is  possible.'  But  to  this  then:  was  with  him 
DO  limit.  Nothing  in  bis  opioion  need  b« 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  ngbt  Lnowle<i^. 
To  everything  scientific  inquiry  might  attach 
itself;  ill  everything  some  truth  might  be 
found  ;  even  in  individuala,  even  in  the  quali- 
ties and  {Hvperlips  of  thinp,  in  all  that  comes 
into  being.  Such  was  his  Ming  of  the  one 
universal  acience.  In  the  dialogae  which 
I  beaifl  tbe  name  of  Parmenidea,  tbat  philoso- 
pher is  made  to  reprove  Sociatee,  then  >up- 
I  poaed  to  be  a  youth  entering  on  the  study  of 
I  philosophy,  for  showing  a  disinclination  to 
j  recognize  aa  poasible  the  reality  of  the  Ideas 
!  of  man,  fire,  water,  nay,  even  of  hair  and  of 
I  clay,  and  other  equally  mean  and  paltry  ob- 
jects: since  it  is  unbecoming  a  trve  pbiloso- 
I  pher  to  defer  to  vulgar  opinion,  and  (o  coo- 
aider  any  object  as  wholly  deapicable.  Yoath 
and  ioexpetience  will  do  this,  he  says;  and 
will  find  themselves  under  tome  suppjsed 
necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  conatdt^ra- 
tioo  of  haae  and  common  objects,  in  order  to 
rise   to   higher   and    nobler    conaiiierations ; 


*  In  ■  distinct  pasMge  of  the  '  Reimblie,'  the 
province  of  the  Ideas  in  thus  larmlr  delertnined; 
<  An  idea  ma;  be  altriboted  to  whaieTcr,  ai  a  pln- 
ralitf,  maj  be  indicated  hy  the  same  name;'  «  defi- 
nition embrticins'  not  ontf  species  and  {tenera, 
'which  in  the  individual  appear  a$  tbe  monilbld,' 
bnt  alto  sQch  individiials  as,  eipreased  b;  one  com- 
Bon  aaaie,  exhibit  tbeDM^ve*  ia  BMaT  pieaenteva. 
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whmu  thfl  true  phitoiopW,  diiregirding 
■II  human  oprnioDa  >■  to  g^'eul  aod  little,  det- 
piwB  nothing.*  'O  Socrates!'  adds  Farme- 
nidei,  *  philoiophv  haa  not  yet  cUimed  you 
for  hvr  own,  ai,  in  my  judgmeot,  abe  will 
claim  you,  and  you  will  not  diibonour  Iter. 
Asyei,  liko  a  young  mua  at  you  are,  you  look 
to  the  opinioni  of  men.' 

Tbeae  Ideas,  then,  thua  comprehending  all 
thin^  or  in  which  all  thiogs  aome  way  par- 
ticipated, were  th«  ground  of  objective  truth 
from  which  E^ato  contemplated  the  Deity. 
Thia  latter  proce«  bringa  us  toon  immedi- 
uely  to  that  clau  of  diulngues  which  may 
be  called  tranritioaal(»  progreniTe:  occupy- 
ing a  middle  place  between  (be  elementary 
and  coiMtruclire  pana  of  the  Platonic  ayitem : 
treating  leai  of  the  method  than  of  (he  object 
of  philoaopby;  not  yet  abaolulely  iett:Dg 
forth  the  (wo  nml  iciences,  but  by  prepara- 
tory and  proj;reMive  iteps  fixing  and  defining 
thifin  ;  and  thua,  by  letlmg  in  operation,  as  it 
were,  the  Procett  of  Knowing,  aiming  at  a 
inore  complete  appreheaaion  and  exact  deci- 
aion  of  what  Knowledge  was  to  embrace. 
While  we  stt  atiil,  we  arc  never  the  wiser,  ia 
an  iippropriale  remark  of  the  '  ThetBtetus,' 
itaelf  the  noblest  dialogae  in  this  class;  but 
going  into  the  river,  and  moving  up  and 
down,  straightway  we  discover  itadepibaand 
iU  (hallo  wa. 

The  Ideas  thus  in  operalion,  the  Deity  re- 
vealed Himself  to  Plato.  Fur,  punuing  the 
method  of  argument  in  which  they  origioHted, 
that  the  true  and  the  real  are  exhibited  in 
general  aotions  aa  elements  ofKience;  and 
that  these  are  so  related  to  each  other,  thai 
every  higher  Dotioo  embraces  and  combinea 
under  it  several  lower  rt"  he  anived  at  the 
eoQcluaion  that  the  elements  of  truth  cannot 
be  so  separated  from  each  other  aa  not  to  be, 
teverlhelese,  held  together  by  some  higher 
hood  ^  immediately  giving  rise  to  the  quea- 


*  Tbia  fine  thought  is,  of  coane,  a  neeensrj  re- 
nll  of  the  Platonic  Iheor;  of  knowledge  i  thai  jod 
Mnoot  leparate  the  aeienee  of  divine  from  that  of 
liOBiaD  ttaiogi.  Tboa,  while  in  the  ■  L««a'  be  utji, 
■hat  bniDBn  Ihiogs  can  never  b«  rlf  htlj  underiuiod 
wiihonl  0  prEvioQi  inedllKlion  upon  the  divine;  la 
the  ■  PhndriM'  and  '  Republic'  he  lara  it  down,  that 
the  divine  can  onlr  be  known  bf  oar  riMng  to  the 
eoslcDiplalioa  of  them  from  a  human  point  of  view. 
Such  Ihougihta,  even  when  not  diiectl;  expreiaed, 
pervade  hia  whole  ajstent. 

t  Without  thitonilr  and  coherence  of  ideas,  tlirre 
could  not  of  coarae  be  that  unity  and  coherence  of 
science,  which,  acting  on  tlie  iostruetlon  of  Bocratea, 
Plato  everywhere  inaiats  upon.  There  ia  a  noble 
paaiBge  in  the  ■  Meno,'  where  be  lays,  «i  intimalely 
i)  all  nainre  related,  that  anyone  starting  from  a 
single  idea,  if  he  Iw  bat  a  bold  and  nnweuied  la- 
qnirer,  may,  in  the  eed,  discover  all. 
t  Ritler  quotes  a  panage  titta  tba  <  BsimUie,'  to 


wn 

tion,  whether,  if  the  lower  idett  are  held  to* 
gelher  by  the  higher,  there  it  not  ultimately 
a  SorBEHK  Idea,  which  comprises  all  the 
subordinate,  and  in  itself  exhibits  the  sum  and 
harmony  of  all.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  he  could  only  answer  this  in  the  affinna- 
tive  ;  and  that  in  thia  Supreme  Idea  he  placed 
the  last  limit  to  all  knowledge.  This  waitha 
ultimatum  in  the  realm  of  ideaa  :  in  itself  suf- 
ficient, and  implying  nothing  beyond.  Thia 
was  the  eooo :  that  which  exhausted  all  true 
entity,  aod  gave  back  its  image  in  aeiuible 
forma:  that  which  wai desired  by  all,  andwaa 
itself  in  want  of  nothing :  embracing  what- 
ever Biibsisted  without  difference  in  time  or 
■pace  ;  all  truth  aod  science ;  all  tubstancea 
and  all  reason.  This  was  Ocin :  Himself 
neither  reason  nor  essence,  but  superior  to 
both,  and  uniting  both  within  Himaelf.  Sueh 
are  almost  the  very  expreniona  of  Plato. 

In  this  view,  it  it  envious,  the  existence  of 
God,  being  as  necetsary  aa  acience  itself 
could  require  no  formal  proof.  Where  (as  in 
the 'Laws')  be  ia  asked  to  prove  it,  he  obaervea 
that  '  nich  a  demonstration  would  be  unne- 
cessary, except  for  certain  prejudices  which 
are  extensively  diffuied  among  mankind,' 
and  continues  the  subject  with  evident  re- 
luctantx:  never  inileM  distinctly  entering 
on  euch  a  proof,  but  contenting  himaelf  with 
refuting  the  fulte  opinions  that  would  directly 
contradict  so  funoamental  a  notion  of  phi- 
losophy." Of  these,  the  most  fitlte  was  that 
which  could  so  far  confound  the  secondary 
causes,  or  means,  with  the  true  first  cnnse,  as 
to  substitute  the  material  for  the  spiritual. 
For  the  philoaopher  above  all  men  to  do  this 
— himself  trusting  solely  to  the  reason,  and 
ypt  seeking  to  derive  thia  sensible  world  Irom 
other  operation  than  that  of  a  divine  and  in- 
tellectual cause— be  held  to  bo  most  unwor- 
thy.f  All  in  the  world,  be  says  in  the 
'  Laws'  '  is  for  the  take  of  the  rest,  and  the 
places  of  the  tingle  parts  are  so  ordered  as  to 


which  he  gives  a  different,  and  it  reenia  to  a*  a  more 
correct,  aeoae  than  that  which  ia  auggested  br 
Scblciennacher.  It  is  in  the  sixth  book,  611  B. 
where  diaJcciic  ia  said  '  to  make  use  of  the  astufflM 
noliona,  not  «i  finil  prineiplea,  hut  actually  na  mere 
aisamptions,  or  ao  many  grade)  and  prosretaion^,  io 
order  to  arrive  at  the  unaaanmed .  .  .  the  jniiieiple 
of  all  Ihiagi . . ,  but  which,  when  it  ha*  once  seised 
apon  it,  reloms  to  insist  upon  the  tenableneu  oT 
thai  which  ia  dependent  thereon  ;  and  ia  this  man- 
ner it  only  employi  ideaa  in  order  to  proceed  from 
one  idea  to  another.' 

*  '  Plato  aaaerted  thai  seienlific  atheism  rated  on 
a  perversity  of  leniiment,  which  was  little  likely  is 
be  removed  by  reasoning.' — Hittu. 

t  There  is  a  eplendiil  passage  in  the  '  Laws,' 
wliere  he  laya  that  man,  by  his  very  affinity  with 
the  goda,  la  secretly  and  insensibly  Ui  to  believe  in 
ikcir  nriataif*!,  and  to  honour  thnu 
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of  (be  whole.'  The  csuk  of  Ihia  could  notj 
be  material,  beciuae  the  material  cannot,! 
tmlew  when  impelied  by  aome  other  body, 
Mt  any  other  in  motion.  Arguing  the  toul'a ' 
immortality  in  the  '  Fhsdrua'  he  bad  laid, 
'  that  which  is  aet  in  motion  by  aomelhing 
else  may  ceaie  to  move,  and  may  therefore ; 
ceaae  to  live  ;  but  that  which  ii  KlAmoving,  '■ 
aa  it  never  quits  itself  never  cea»es  moving  ; 
but  i>  the  Bource  and  beginning  of  motion  to 
all  other  Ihinga  which  are  moved.'  The 
apiritual,  then,  muit  be  the  moving  principle 
oi'  (his  universe :  and  no  irrational  spirit 
could  have  created  it  in  conformity  with  ideas 
of  order  and  beauty,  and  in  this  constant  i 
agreement  with  an  unalterable  type :  but ' 
WouM  have  coofuied  all  things,  reduced  all 
to  disorder,  and  brought  about  continual 
destruction  and  decay.  Look,  aayi  Plato  in 
(he  '  Laws,'  at  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
the  rtars  ;  look  at  the  earth,  with  all  its  sea- 
sons and  iti  beauties ;  you  behold  in  them 
not  only  a  type  of  the  divina  ideas,  but  k 
type  and  resemblance  of  the  Supreme  Idea. 
A  is  in  these  forms  He  conceals  himself:  em- 
bnciog  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  all  things.  These  are  His  woik :  the 
living  symbols  of  a  power  b<>yond  you,  but 
yet  themselves  a  school  wherein  patient  and 
xealous  siudy  shall  lead  you  up  to  Him. 

Thus  Plato  may  be  said  to  have  mapped 
out  the  mf  ans  and  the  end  of  knowledge ; 
the  guide  and  the  abject  to  philosophical  in- 
veatigaiion.  In  this  particular  class  of  dia- 
logues,  it  but  remains  to  be  seen  how  he 
would  propose  that  man  should  so  for  enlarge 
and  cultivate  his  science,  as,  by  attaining 
what  pure  and  certain  knowledge  may  he 
possible  of  the  Multiplicity  of  ideas,  to  be 
enabled  to  master  whatever  lies  within  bis 
reach  of  the  Unity  of  truth  and  science  which 
fubsists  in  the  Good. 

The  'Gorgias'  and  the  '  Theetetua,'  two  of 
his  most  masterly  productions,  are  devoted  as 
it  were  to  the  education  of  man,  with  this  ob- 
ject :  that  is,  to  the  settlement  of  just  aod 
defined  principles  in  respect  to  it.  Of  these 
great  dialogues,  the  '  Gorgias'  is  practical,  and 
the  '  Theetelus'  theoretical :  the  latter  con- 
ducting us,  indeed,  to  the  verge  of  many 
sacred  mysteries.  How  intimately  this  theory 
and  practice  were  connected ;  how  exactly 
grounded,  that  is,  on  the  same  tnodea  of 
(bought,  the  search  for  the  Good  in  pleasure, 
and  that  for  Pure  Knowledge  in  the  sensuous 
perception  ;  has  been  exhibited  in  our  account 
of  the  Sophists.*    It  had  followed  as  a  conse- 


/"ly. 


quence,  that  tbey  who  asaeited  the  only 
foundation  of  knowledge  to  be  seDaatioo, 
should  maintain  the  only  foundation  of  virtus 
to  be  the  desire  of  pleasure.  Both  falaehooda 
refitted,  with  the  noblest  eloquence  aad  the 
most  exquisite  art,  the  student  passes  to  other 
dialogues,  not  less  beautiful,  the  '  Phedo'  and 
'Philebus:'  and  finds  himself  on  tbe  very 
threshold  of  tfaoM  great  practical  stmcturesof 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  he  will  yet  enter 
to  little  purpose,  if  he  has  not  dinciplined 
himself  by  all  this  previous  investigation,  to 
be  ready  to  conTorm  hie  will  to  objective 
laws  of  action,  which  shall  be  to  him  the 
measure  of  virtue  ;  and  his  reason  to  object- 
ive forms  of  belief,  which  shall  be  to  him  all- 
powerful  truths,  real,  abs^ute,  existing. 

But  at  this  point  we  rest  for  the  preaent: 
in  the  hope  that  on  a  future  occasion  the 
reader  will  not  be  unwilling  to  enter  witb  oa. 


Art.  X.— I.  CAtfi-d'(Euvret  du  Thiain 
Etpmtil:  Lopt  dt  Vtga  H  CalderoM. 
Traductitin  nouvtUe,  avte  une  /n/roduc- 
tion  el  da  J^ota.  (Maaterpiecea  of  tbe 
Spanish  Theatre  :  a  French  Translation). 
Pni  M.  Diii,is-HiKABD.     Paris.     1841-2. 

2.  Ttforo  dd  Teatro  Etpmol,  dudt  cu  Ori- 

ftn  katta  nutstrtu  diag.  (Gems  of  ihe 
paniah  Drama  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Present  Day).  Por  Do:«  Evgbkio  ss 
OcHOA.     Paris.     1838-40. 

3.  Ttatro  Eacogido  de  Lops  sb  Veoa. 
Madrid.  1838.  Taitro  Eteogido  de  Cal- 
DBKO»  nE  LA  Babca.  Madrid.  1839.  (Se- 
lect Theatres  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon). 

i.  Calderon'i  Schautpittt,  iberteixt  von  J. 
D.  Gaiss.  (Calderon'a  Dramas :  a  Ger- 
man Translation).    Berlin.     1840. 

Thb  Spanish  Drama  has  had  the  honouT 
of  supplying  all  Europe  with  plots,  inci- 
dents, and  situations.  It  grew  up  in  the 
sixteenth  century  with  unparalleled  fertili- 
ty ;  and  in  Lope  de  Vega,  Montalvan,  Mo- 
reto,  Calderon,  and  others,  furnished  the 
stage  with  almost  every  species  of  dra- 
matic collision,  incident,  and  intrigue. 
After  such  luxuriance  there  was  little  need 
of  more:  accordingly  succeeding  drama- 
tists were  for  the  most  part  content  to 
translate,  adapt,  and  improve:  covering 
these  sVeletons  with  tbe  flesh  and  blood 
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of  their  own  creatiiig.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  two  Corneilles,  Scarron, 
Quinault,  HoHAre,  and  Le  Sage,  innBlated 
and  adapted  the  woika  of  Spanish  writers ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  our  wrileTs 
pillaged  thrm  without  scruple.  To  ex- 
press the  obligation  truly,  we  must  say 
tbat  the  Kuropean  Drama  is  Baturated  with 
Spanish  iofluence.  Take  rram  MoliSre, 
Quinault,  Le  Sage,  Goldoni,  Nota,  Giraud, 
Beaumont^ad Fletcher,  Dryden,Ci)ngreve, 
Wycherly,  Sbadwell,  all  that  they  have 
directly  or  indirectly  borrowed  from  Spain, 
and  you  beggar  them  in  respect  to  situa- 
tion and  incident.  Sehlegel  well  remarks, 
^at  what  has  been  borrowed  from  cele- 
brated Spanish  poets  may  easily  be  pointed 
out;  bat  tbat  writers  or  the  second  and 
third  rank  hare  been  equally  laid  under 
contribation.  Ingenious  boldness  joined 
to  easy  clearness  of  intrigue,  is  so  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  the  Spaniards,  that  he 
considered  himRcirjastified  in  suspecting 
every  \vork,  in  which  these  qualities  were 
apparent,  to  have  a  Spanish  origin.  : 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  imi-| 
tationa  have  alwaya  been  direct,  and  imply 
an  acquaintance  with  the  original  source  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  novelistB  have  been^ 
the  great  filters  through  which  these  imi- 
tations have  been  strained.  These  novel- 
tats  either  drew  from  the  ariginal  source,  i 
or  imitated  those  who  had  done  so.  The 
extent  of  this  practice  may  be  appreciated  j 
by  an  examioation  of  the  novels  ofLej 
&ige.  It  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of, 
the  '  Diable  Boiteux,*  tbat  it  is  of  Spanish  : 
origin.  The  attempt,  however,  to  prove] 
it  to  be  a  translation  or  imitation  of  some 
one  Spanish  work,  has  been  utterly  unsuc-' 
cessful.  The  very  attempt  was  absurd.! 
Spaniards,  jealous  of  originality,  or  the| 
French,  envious  of  it,  should  have  gone! 
otherwise  to  work.  They  should  have ; 
assumed  it  to  be  an  appropriation  and  I 
imitation  of  various  stories  and  inci-  j 
dents  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  plays  and 
novels,  and  should  have  sought  out  these 
various  sources :  this  might  have  led  to  a ! 
conclusive  result.  In  ■  Gil  Bias'  the  appro- 1 
priation  and  imitation  is  equally  obvious;, 
and,  among  others,  the  story  of  Aurora  de 
Gusmanistheplay  of  Moreto,  called  'Todo 
es  enredoB  Amor,'  thrown  into  narrative. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  immortal 
'Gil  Bias,'  that  its  incidents  are  the  inven- 
tion of  others  i  no  more  than  it  is  to 
Shakspeare  that  he  did  not  invent  his 
own  plots.  We  mention  the  citciim- 
stBDce  (o  bear  out  our  assertion  respecting 
Spanish  induencej  not  to  detract  from  a, 
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work  which  has  been  called  the  only  truly 
gay  book  in  the  French  language.  The 
Spaniards  had  a  genius  for  the  invention 
of  plots,  and  the  rival  aations  liberally 
availed  themselves  of  the  produce.  The 
Spanish  language  was  then  almost  as  uni- 
versally studied  as  the  French  is  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  our  old  dramatists  are  as  osten- 
tatious of  their  ignorance  of  it,  as  the  mo- 
dern novelists  of  their  equal  ignorance  of 
French.  A  scran  of  Spanish  was  now  and 
then  introduced  to  give  a  scholarly  and 
accomplished  air  to  the  piece  ;  and  even 
Shakspeare  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  thus  astonishing  '  the  groundlings.' 

Any  one  desirous  of  throwing  Tight  on 
the  old  English  drama  should  read  ex- 
tensively the  leas  known  works  of  the 
Spaniards :  they  would  furnish  him  with 
such  a  crop  of  'foot-notes,'  as  would  drive 
editors  to  despair.  Whole  scenes  of  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  hitherto  admired  as 
original,  wilt  be  found  with  slight  altera- 
tions in  Oalderon,  Cervantes,  and  Moreto. 
To  select  one  instance  (a  favourable  one 
fnr  our  poets)  in  Calderon's  '  Mejor  esta 
que  Estava:'  Don  Carlos  rushes  in  with 
his  sword  drawn,  as  if  escaping  from  pur- 
suit, and  begs  Flora  to  afford  him  conceal- 
ment, and  save  his  life.  She  consents,  and 
conceals  him.  His  pursuers  enter,  and  on 
Flora's  asking  them  the  reason  of  their 
visit,  they  tell  her  they  hove  followed  into 
the  house  a  cavalier  who  baa  just  killed 
her  cousin.  This  is  a  good  situation  ;  and 
suspense  is  excited  as  to  what  Flora  will 
do.  She  resolves  not  to  betray  the  cava- 
lier she  promised  to  succour ;  and  tells 
them  he  sprang  from  the  window  into  the 
garden,  and  so  escaped.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  taken  the  situation,  and  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  drama. 
With  Calderon  it  is  little  more  than  an 
imbroglio  ;  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it 
is  tragedy.  The  scene  occurs  in  'The 
Custom  of  the  Country.'  It  is  Donna  Guio- 
mar's  bedchamber.  Anxious  about  her 
son,  who  is  absent,  she  sends  domestics 
forth    to   look  for  him.      She    kneels  in 

e-ayer.  Rutilio  rushes  in  as  from  pursuit, 
e  implores  protection,  telling  her  he  has 
killed  a  man  in  a  brawl,  and  that  the  oOi. 
cers  are  after  him.  She  conceals  him  be- 
hind her  bed-hangings,  and  promises  pro- 
lection.  And  now  the  officers  and  servants 
enter  with  the  body  of  ktr  ton  upon  a  bier  ! 
Ill  Sin.      Vonr  only  ton, 

Hr  Lord  Doarte  *■  sUin. 
Ut  Offi£tr.  His  murderer, 

Puraaed  l>7  us,  was  bj  a.  boy  discavered 
Eateriogyow  house,  and  ibat  induced  a* 
To  press  iato  it  fyr  his  ■ppnbeasion. 
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\Q  tkat  of  the  Eigliih ;  and  the  BtodeDt  moM 
not  ooly  endeavour  \o  divest  himself  of  all 
remembrance  of  the  Elizahethan  drams- 
tilts,  while  judging  the  S^niarda,  but 
miiat  alati  get  rid  of  the  rubbish  which  mo- 
dernt  hnve  aecamulated  raspecting  Bo- 
mantic  Art. 

The  fuodameotal  characteristic  of  the 
Spaniih  drains,  and  ibat  which  at  once 
divide*  it  from  Ihe  Engliefa,  ia  ita  o6f  ecfirt/j.* 
Thic  11  the  cbaracteristte  of  aU  aoutbem 
□ationa,  and  coueqncDtly  of  wulherD  art; 
but  we  confine  ourselvn  here  to  the  Spaoiih 
viewed  in  reference  to  tbeBogliah.  Calderon 
and  Shalupeare  itand  as  the  oppoaite  poles 
of  intellectual  action  j  the  tendency  of  ibe 
Spaniard  being  to  trmnsform  all  thougbta  into 
■essationa,  (bat  of  the  EngUshmaa  lo  trant- 
form  all  lenHtions  into  thougbti.  The  ooe 
maJtrng  thoughts  little  more  than  the  lymhols 
of  external  Ibinga ;  the  other  making  universal 
nature  but  symbola  of  hi>  thoughts.  The 
tendency  of  spsniih  poetry  in  its  eicecs  if 
towards  inane   materialism ;  that  of  English 

g>etry  in  ita  excess  is  towardi  idiosynciacy. 
at  in  the  great  poets  of  each  oalion  we  see 
■ometbing  apparently  coo  tradic  ling  this 
distinclioa  of  natifnal  teodeDcies.  Compared 
with  most  Engtiah  poets,  Sbalt^ieare  ia,  we 
ibonld  say,  eminently  objective.  Compared 
with  his  brethren,  Calderon  is  aubjective.  But 
compared  with  each  other,  we  see  in  Calderon 
the  dominant  tendency  of  hi«  nati<»  biwarda 
uiii8li'*''*''*^'^^y'  "'•''''  Shalt Bpeare  Ibe  dominant 
drama  t^o  be  the  same  in  kTndTs'"'thei'"l''?,°'=y  towards  subjectivity.  Shakspeare 
Eoglish  ;  and  numerous  critics  have  echo-  i?"'','^*",^*  "[?  ■?'<* '°  ^  objective  poets,  and 
ed  the  a«iertion.  Yet  il  requires  little  J"*")"  =  b«t  th» '■  wleiy  becanse  they  were 
to  perceive  (hat  the  resemblance  «^'    ™*'"8''   "*  ^T"*^   ('"'??.  ">'°    """ 


lif  Btn.     Sore  her  heart  is  broke 

The  alteration  of  a  eourin  into  a  motber 
renders  this  scene  terrible.  The  noble 
woman  keeps  her  word,  end  diamiases  the 
officers.  When  alone  with  the  corpse  of 
her  sttn,  she  calls  the  murderer  fcwth,  and 
bids  him  depart  in  peace. 

Come  fearleu  farlh  I  hvt  Ut  Ihy/ace  be  cmtr'dy 
That  I  htnafttr  bt  not/oreid  fo  launo  Ihu  ! 

Considering  the  imraenae  influence  exer- 
cised over  the  European  stage  by  the  Spa- 
nish dramatist,  it  is  a  matter  of  some,  sur- 
prise that  no  selection  and  translation  of 
chtfs  d'muwes*  no  aocurate  and  Eatislac- 
tory  account  of  these  dramatists,  exist  in 
our  language.  The  German  critics  have 
eulogized  them  with  fervour  ;  the  French 
have  scarcely  been  less  ardent ;  many 
English  wrltera  have  exhibited  a  fatisfac- 
lorv  knowledge,  and  strong  admirnlion  ; 
and  yet  the  Spanish  drama  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  all  not  acquainted  iviih  ita  language. 
German  rcadera  will  find  an  inimitable 
version  of  some  of  Calderon's  best  plays 
in  the  translation  by  Griea :  but  the 
English  reader  is  without  aid.  It  may 
therefore  aJTord  our  readers  some  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  if  wo  succeed  in 
hringine  the  characteristics  of  this  drama 
distinctly  before  their  eyes  ;  that  they  may 
know  what  is  to  be  found  there,  and  from 
what  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  contemplated. 

Schlegel  baa   pronounced    the  " 


is  purely  formal,  and  indeed  trivial.  The 
two  Dramas  are  opposed  inspirit,  tendency, 
and  construction  ;  they  unite  only  on  tbi 
common  ground  of  diflerence  from  th 
autique,  in  disregarding  the  unities,  and  ii 
mingling  the  comic  with  the  tragic.  Ii 
these  latter  points  there  is  certainly  resem 
blance  ;  hiit  who  does  not  see  that  suci 
resemblanced  are  trivial,  and  form  no  real 
ground  of  classiGcationi  And 
aware  that  the  Greeki 
stantly  violated  the  uni 
cbylus  and  Euripidi 
trugedies,not  Him|  ' 


\  sut^tiverepresentalioos,!.  e.  idiosynt 

which  is  the  constant  error  of  the  norlhera 

I  poet,  ^ind    which,  being  the  excess   of  the 

\  national  tendency,  it  is  the  more  difficult  to 

'  avoid.     It  is  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that 

Shakspeare  and  Gathe  were  objective  poets  ; 

but  if  the  spitit  of  their  poetry  be  compared 

with  the  spirit  of  soulhem  poetry,    its  sub- 

1  jective  nature  will  at  once  appear.     Objec- 

1  tivity  being  the  dominant  tendency  t^  the 

j  Spanish  mind,  we  shall  proceed  lo  trace  its 

and  that  Ma- :  '''^"™<!*  ""  ^^^  drama. 

'-    -  Instead  of    the    dramatic  tvolmion    of 

.,  which  is  alwsya  the 

most  farcical  1     The  nature  of  the  Spanish  I "'"'  "'  '*""'  "^^  English  poet,  the  Spaniard 

dramai8,aswe  shall  prove,  widely  opposed  "?'"  "Jlempts  more  than  the  nolutio/t  ./ 

I  plot.     The  events  are  not   chosen  to  elicit 

•  A  TewplafB  hsve  been  tisnsUled  and  iDslrxed  I  ■The  worcli  'objectiTe'  sad  'snbjecIirE*  have 
in  the  Magazines,  but  at  rare  intervals  and  in  imnf- ,  rec<niUf  been  rtvtgtd  in  Englanii ;  and  alUioDfrb 
flcient  quantity.  An  analyaia  of  the  '  Goblin  Lady,' ,  averse  to  neolofisms,  and  especial^  averse  to  thcic 
with  spmled  eitraela,  appeared  in  '  Blacttwood'  livo  particular  insUnces,  yet  for  want  of  better  we  are 
years  ^o.  Mr.  John  Oienftird  also  gave  an  admir-,  compelled,  as  in  thrprecedinganieleonPlato.to  bk 
*  T^!f?  *' '  '^^  '*  *  D»an'  in  the  <  Monthly  them.  They  point  to  a  mort  tmporlant  distinciioo, 
'""     ' '  '  wUA  can  be  conveyed  by  no  o«lw»  sin^  weeds. 


iripides  mingled  with  their;    .  ""**"<'  °]    ''" 

imply  the  comic, hut  the  al-  '^^'^"««-  «^  /" 

fhe  nature  of  the  Spanish  ■""'  »'  le"t.  «f " 
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the  separate  pbueaof  the  miodtofthe  acton, 
but  to  carry  oa  (he  intrigue  of  ■  complicated 
story.  The  pasiioiu  called  forth  are  those 
which  have  direct  rtference  to  the  iocideot 
about  to  occur,  or  just  occurred.  Rage, 
jealoti^,  love,  and  hate  are  thne  j  but  with 
'them  DO  recurrence  to  early  dayi  j  ao  slight 
touches  which  reveal  preceding  conditionB  of 
the  mind  and  the  afiectione ;  no  involuntary 
deraoastratiotM  of  qualities  studiously  guarded 
IVom  the  public  gaee.  These  men  '  wear 
their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves' — at  leaft  as 
much  heart  ai  th<>y  are  supposed  to  possess. 
Their  feelings  are  definite,  distinct.  We 
delect  no  half-feelings,  no  mixed  motives,  no 
interpenet ration  of  the  interests  and  prejudi 
ces,  no  gutts  of  passion  sighing  into  tender 
recollections  and  then  roused  again  to  fury, 
B8  Shulcspeare  so  wonderfully  depicts.  The 
man,  in  short,  is  not  before  you,  hut  the 
pasrion  ■■  the  passion  is  there,  but  not  the 
passionate  man.  Nowhere  throughout  the 
Spanish  drama  can  you  find  a  character ; 
everywhere  personifications.  There  are 
'  certain  stereotyped  forms  which  serve  for 
every  play  ;  th<?y  are  different  called,  hut  not 
differently  made.  If  you  remember  any 
person  in  these  dramas,  it  is  by  what  he  did, 
and  not  what  he  frit  ;  because  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  actionf,  not  in  individualities. 

This  IB  not  the  way  wilh  Shakspeare.  He 
baa  drawn  accompliihed,  heartless,  intel- 
lectual villains  in  lago,  Edmund,  and 
Kchard  III. ;  he  has  drawn  jealous, 
impetuous,  passionate  husbands  in  Leontes, 
Posthumus,  and  Otfaelto,-  he  hu  drawn 
wronged,  patient,  loving  wives  in  Hermione, 
Imc^en,  and  Desdemona.  Yet  so  various,  so 
diHiinct  are  all  these  individualities,  in  the 
roidst  of  their  generic  resemblances,  that  the 
general  similarity  is  rarely  detected,  and  the 
characters  never  for  an  instant  confounded.  So 
with  hia  endless  fools.  Folly  of  ail  shades  and 
antics,  ahapes  itself  into  distinctive  realities. 
Who  ever  mistook  the  braggart  Paroles  for 
the  braggart  Hstol  1  the  conceited  Bottom 
tor  the  puffed  up  Malvolio  1  the  acquii^scent 
Snug  for  the  acquiescent  Verge*  1  the  dotard 
Dogberry  for  the  dotard  Polonius  1  — And 
who  couLd  ever  distinguish  one  gractoso  of  the 
Spaniardafrotnanotherl  who rememben  even 
their  names  1 

The  reader  sees  at  once  how  necessary  it 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinctive  tendencies  of 
the  two  nations  when  he  compares  the  plays 
of  Calderon  with  those  of  Sbalupeare.  The 
aim  of  each  was  different.  The  audience 
was  different.  The  English  poet  always  sels 
before  bim  the  task  of  illustrating  character 
and  paaiion.  Hisstory  istbemeans  whereby 
this  is  to  take  place;   it  i*  conaequeotly 
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subordinate  to  the  higher  aim.  The  Spanish 
poet,  on  the  contrary,  sels  himself  the  task  of 
representing  an  interesting  nnd  complicated 
stoiy  i  and  for  that  purpose  uses  characters 
and  passions  as  the  means.  The  story  is  bis 
principal  aim.  In  the  English  poet  the  story 
IS  fused  by  the  passions  and  fpoulded  by  the 
iharacters.  It  also  reactson  the  characters  and 
■licits  the  passions.  The  two  things — event 
Jid  character — mutually  elicit  each  other. 
The  Spanish  poet  never  attempts  this  difficult 
achievement.  He  uses  character  as  tbe 
instrument  and  plaything  of  the  story.  His 
persons  influence  the  story  by  what  they  do, 
but  never  by  what  they  feel.  Examine  lago 
or  Richard  111.,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that 
these  are  not  merely  men  who  do  villanous 
acts  ;  but  that  villany  is  the  tone  and  colour 
of  their  miners,  affecting  all  conclusions, 
distorting  all  judgments.  Everything  that 
is  beautiful  or  sacred  is  associated  in  their 
minds  with  .what  is  obscene  and  corrupt. 
Examine  one  of  Caldaron's  villains — such  as 
Ennio — and  it  will  be  apparent  that  this 
villany  is  so  apart  and  distinct  from  his  mind, 
that  it  looks  like  feigning,  or  insanity;  it  is 
not  the  man  Eunio  thinking,  but  Caldpron 
thinking  for  bim.  In  the  high  sense  of  the 
word  the  Spanish  poets  are  not  dramatists,  but 
ventriloquists. 

Tbe  same  objective  tendency  is  observa- 
e  in  their  poetry,  which  stands  in  the  same 
opposition  to  our  own.  It  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  dramatic  feeling ;  it  is  not  psssion 
working  from  inwards;  it  is  ventriloijuism. 
In  our  dramatist*  the  poetry  is  impregnated 
with  the  passion.  It  produces  often  the  most 
electric  shock  by  the  employment  of  familiar 
words.  And  it  does  this  because  expressing 
real  passion,  not  tbe  fanciful  analogies  of  a 
mind  at  ease  sporting  with  its  imagea  It 
endeavours  to  give  utterance  to  the  truth  of 
feeling,  and  to  render  this  truth  beautiful  by 
clothinfT  it  in  the  highest  imaginative  exf»-e^ 
sion.  The  Spanish  poet  disr^ards  the  (ruth 
for  the  sdce  of  saying  something  fsnciful  or 
striking :  he  is  occupied  with  fanciful  analcK 
gies,  not  with  imaginative  truth. 

We  may  notice  here  another  peculiarity 
of  this  drama,  which  consists  in  the  curiona 
mixture  of  rapid  incident  and  brief  dialogue, 
with  the  most  wearisome  rhetwical  speeches, 
of  a  length  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  (he 
drama.  Tbe  Greeks  indulge  in  long  descrip- 
tions ;  so  do  the  French ;  but  the  Spanisrds 
distance  them  by  hundreds  of  lines. 
Speeches  of  two  or  three  hundred  lines  are 
constantly  occurring  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
action ;  speeches  filled  with  digressions  of 
bombastic  metaphors,  and  metaphysical  con- 
cttti.    While  tbe  reader  is  anxious  to  get « 
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duo  to  the  mystery  of  the  plot,  he  ha»  to  | 
wade  through  these  terrible  displays  of  rheto- 
ric. Tedious  aa  th^se  are  to  us,  '  tedious  ex- 
ceedingly,' tbey  form  to  a  Spanish  audience  j 
■  h^b  treat.  Tbey  seem  indeed  to  suit  the 
meaaured  gravity  of  the  SpHoiard  ;  to  flatter 
bis  taste  foi  oriental  pomp  of  language ;  and 
to  form  a  repose  from  the  rapidity  of  the  ac- 
tioo. 

A  third  characteristic  n,  that  this  drama 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  glosa.  The 
glosa  is  a  species  of  poetry  to  whicli  the  Spa- 
niards  bare  always  been  addicted.  It  con- 
sists in  taking  tip  some  prorerb,  or  some 
poetical  thought,  and  varying  it  in  every 
imaginable  way,  as  a  musician  varies  a 
theme  ;  the  proverb  forming  the  '  burden'  of 
each  verse.  The  Spanish  dnma  may  often 
be  called  a  ^osa  in  actios.  Moat  of  the  ti- 
tles of  the  pieces  are  proverbs  or  maxtmr 
which  in  themselves  '  denote  foregone  con- 
clusims.'  Thus,  '  Life  is  a  Dream :'  '  In 
this  Life  all  is  true  and  all  is  blse :'  '  The 
Devotion  to  the  Cross:'  'Beware  of  Slill 
Water :'  '  Jealousy,  the  worst  of  Monsters :' 
'  All  is  not  BO  bsd  as  it  appears :'  A  House 
with  two  Doors  is  diScttlt  to  guard :'  '  The 
Physician  of  bis  own  Hononr.'  So  also  in 
the  monolt^es  and  lengthy  speeches  we  find 
a  perpetual  glosing  and  commenting;  every 
point  is  argued  as  in  a  court  of  law,  and  illus- 
trated with  any  and  every  simile  that  occun. 
Wewouldreferto  the 'Alcalde  de  ZalanieB' 
(act  it.,  scene  I),  for  an  amusing  example, 
where  the  captain  enumerates  what  tmt  day 
will  bring  forth.     It  is  too  long  to  quote. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  consideration 
of  a  characteristic  of  this  drama  which  it  is 
imperative  on  the  student  rightly  to  appreci- 
ate ;  and  which  will  form  for  him  an  enter- 
taining and  highly  important  subject  of  in- 
vestigaticm.  We  mean  the  objective  mo> 
lality  and  religion  of  the  Spaniards.  Morality 
was  not  with  them  a  virtuous  habit,  a  radical 
belief  colouring  all  other  beliefs,  influencing 
all  other  ideas,  mixing  as  it  were  with  their 
very  lifi^'s  blood.  It  was  a  submission  to 
rigidly  defined  principles,  which  were  incar- 
nate in  tbe  church,  the  throne,  and  the  es- 
cutcheon. Religion,  loyalty,  honour,  were 
the  three  restraining  principles.  Conicitnet, 
in  our  meaning  of  tbe  word,  there  was  none ; 
but  in  its  place  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  Ca- 
tholic Faith,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Opinion  : 
these  were  terrible  in  their  vengeance,  rigid 
in  their  decrees.  All  men  knew  what  crimes 
were,  and  what  their  punishment.  Both 
were  definite,  objective.  i 

Let  this  objective  morality  be  thoroughly 
UDderrtood,  for  in  Spanish  history  and  Span- 
iah  art  its  inflnaace  is  alMmportant.    Tlw: 


foreigner,  if  Protestant,  is  shocked  to  find  in 
all  tbe  Spanish  plays  a  frightful  imtncnliiy, 
as  it  appears  to  him.  In  '  La  Dev<x:ion  at 
la  Cruz,'  by  Calderon,  tbe  hero  is  a  true  By- 
ronic  ruffian  '  mixed  with  one  virtue  sod  i 
ibounnd  crimes.'  By  bis  own  coofeanos, 
his  life  has  been  a  series  of  revollii^  crincs ; 
he  talks  'as  familiarly'  of  robbeiies,  mnrden, 
andSncest,  as  maidens  do  '  of  pnppy-dogs.' 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  villainy  ibcte  is  a 
virtue.  He  says  that  he  has  always  stead- 
Astly  believed  in  God,  and  always  raised  ■ 
cross  upon  the  graves  of  bis  victima  (a  ptac- 
tice  commcKi  with  tbe  southern  banditti),  and 
hopes  in  consequence  of  this  steadfast  (ailh — 
a  faith  no  corruption  of  his  soul  could  dim — 
that  he  shall  obtain  salvation.  And  he  oi^ 
tains  it !  This  is  a  strong  case :  but  we  will 
add  that  of  the  '  Purgatorio  di  San  Patricio,' 
because  tbe  modern  Gennan  critics,  who 
have  so  eloquently  and  extravagantly  laad«d 
Calderon,  have  selected  this  as  a  floe  ^wci- 
men  of  tbe  profoundly  pious  taideocy  of 
their  favourite  poet.  In  the  '  Purgatorio,'  tbe 
villain  Ennio  is  still  more  atrocioua  than  be 
of  the  '  Devotion  to  the  Cross,'  and  with  !«■ 
apparent  religion  to  excuse  him.     He  teJis 


Horrid  rrimra,  thelt,  mnrder,  Escrilwe, 
Treason,  and  perSdj— tbeie  are  my  bout 
And  ^017 ! 

He  recounts  the  exploits  of  bis  lifr,  among 
which  are  the  slaying  of  an  old  HidaJgaaad 
abduction  of  bis  daughter ;  the  stabbing  an- 
other Hidalgo  in  the  nuptial  Rhamber,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  wife ;  with  others  equally 
atrocious.  But  be  too  has  a  virtue  to  redeem 
him.  He  sought  reft^e  in  a  cmvent  and  se- 
duced one  of  the  nuns.  His  virtue  consbts 
in  the  remorse  which  for  the  first  lime  be  frit 
00  this  occasion!  This  glimpae  of  larih 
saves  him ;  this  terror  of  the  trended  church 
and  tribute  to  ber  awful  power,  is  ibe  point 
on  which  bangs  bis  salvation. 

Had  not  Calderon  been  eminently  religious, 
and  a  member  of  the  Inquintion,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  suppose  this  merely  asatire  on 
the  Church,  which  preached  the  superiority 
of  &ith  over  works :  but  a  fuller  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ihosv  days 
assures  us  of  his  earnestness:  even  bis  Iat«4 
editor,  M.  Ochoa,  declares  the  '  Devotion  to 
the    Cross'   to  contain   vna   idta  aittammH 

The  comparison  of  confession  with  remorse 
will  further  aid  us  in  this  exponlian.  The 
Catholic  commits  a  sin,  which  havii^  con- 
fessed— having  thrown  it  out — b«  endores 
bis  penance,  and  again  is  joyous.  Tbe  Pnv 
testant  baa  no  such  means  of  throwing  oat  bs 
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reniorK :  it  is  s  terrible  monitor  within  per* 
petually  reminding  bim  of  hia  trausgreaioD. 
Ren)or«e  bas  been  defiaed  by  Heary  Taylor 
(in  '  Tbe  Stateunao')  as  an  anticipation  of 
the  opinion  of  others.  Now  in  confeMion  a 
man  ridi  hinuelf  of  the  '  periloua  stuff  that 
veighi  upon  hia  heart.'  Ha  confenea  hii 
tranagresiion,  and  its  enormity  is  measured 
by  the  penance  imposed.  The  vague  uncei^ 
tainty  of  fear  no  longer  haunts  him.  He 
knows  tbe  trleni  of  his  sin,  and  tbe  eitent  of 

fuDJahmMit.  It  is  vnTy  different  with  the 
rotestant.  He  cannot  measure  the  enormity 
of  his  sin  ;  he  has  no  definite  penance  award- 
ed ;  he  cannot  know  tbe  opinions  formed  of 
bis  action  by  othera ;  and  it  is  this  uncertain- 
ty and  anticipative  fear  which  constitutes  the 
horror  of  remorse.  The  m an  sees  palliations 
for  bii  act,  which  he  knows  his  feUow-men 
will  not  appreciate.  He  stilla  his  conscience 
with  sophisms  which  he  feels  can  blind  no 
other.  What  will  tbe  world  think  1  What 
\ri\l  those  be  loves,  those  he  reveres,  and 
those  on  whose  esteem  hia  welbre  bangs, 
what  will  they  think  of  his  transgression! 
Or,  lastly  and  awfully,  what  will  hia  eternal 
Judg-e  think  1  This  question  the  Protestant 
ia  unable  to  answer  ;  and  in  hia  uncertninty 
liea  the  terror.  The  Catholic  has  the  ques- 
tion answered  by  hia  prieat,  who,  aa  the  me- 
diator between  him  and  heaven,  measures 
the  transgression,  and  inflicts  tbe  proper  pen- 
ance. 

Tbe  student  of  Spanish  or  Italian  history 
will  be  frequently  puzzled  at  the  contradic- 
tions in  chancter  which  this  objectivity  of 
Catholicism  induces.  He  will  see  the  great- 
est moral  lazily  united  to  intense  religious 
fervour.  He  will  find  consummate  villanj, 
and  reckless  indifference  to  all  appearances, 
accompanied  by  unshaken  faith,  and  punc- 
tual observance  of  all  rituals.  The  very 
Uoigia  ia  devout. 

The  social  life  of  the  Spsniarda,  aa  exhibit- 
ed in  their  plays,  is  a  testimony  of  the  same 
idolatry  of  form  and  indifference  to  spirit. 
Nothing  so  thin-skinned  aa  the  honour  of  an 
Hidalgo.  The  amallest  affront  ia  reaented  at 
the  rapier  point.  He  quieily  kills  wife  or 
niter  on  suspicion  of  any  intrigue.  Yet  this 
nian,  ao  ready  to  kill  his  sister  for  encourag- 
ing a  clandestine  courtship,  is  himself  bent 
upon  nothing  less  than  being  concerned  In 
an  intrigue  with  the  sister  of  his  friend  ;  al- 
though assured  that  tbia  friend  would  kill  her 
if  be  discovered  the  intrigue.  It  is  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  that  young  men  speak  of  women  in 
a  strain,  which,  if  applied  to  their  own  sis- 
ters, would  be  at  once  the  cause  of  a  chal- 
lenge.    Tbe  Spaniard  would  intrigue  with 


!»1 

hia  friend's  sister ;  and  kill  tbe  sister  who  fid- 
lowed  bis  example. 

One  sees  throughout  their  drama  that  tb» 
boasted  honour  is  an  absurd  prejudice,  not  an 
Ideal  principle.  The  acton  cheat  aad  lie 
with  the  assurance  and  exuberance  of  an  Au- 
lolf  cus;  and  nevex  seem  to  have  a  suspicion 
of  their  own  parity.  We  wish  to  innst  on 
this  point,  because  Schlegel  bas  ipokaa  so 
warrnly  of  tbe  high  integrity  of  these  Span- 
iarda.  He  compares  their  sensitiveness  of 
honour  to  the  bbuloua  story  of  tbe  nraiott 
which  sets  such  value  on  the  whiteness  of  its 
skin,  that  on  being  pursued  by  the  hnntera  it 
yields  itself  up  to  destruction  rather  than 
stain  its  beauty.  Tha  coiopariBaii  is  beauti- 
ful  and  apt ;  but  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
intended.  Precisely  when  pursued  by  tbe 
hunters  (i.  e.  when  dragged  before  the  public 
gaze)  this  ermine  will  rather  die  than  stain 
its  akin.  When  unobserved,  it  has  no  acrn- 
ple  about  the  dirt  it  crawb  through.  Take 
these  examples,  selected  at  random. 

In  '  £1  Domine  Lucas,'  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
Rosardo  is  offered  the  hand  of  Lucretia  ;  sod 
though  aware  of  her  engagement  to  his  best 
friend,  Fabricio,  he  accepts  the  offer.  True, 
he  has  a  twinge  of  conscience — but  he  gaily 
stifled  it  with  the  remark,  that  in  this  world 
every  one  acts  for  himself,  and  that  delicacy 
is  ridiculous  when  a  lovely  wonan  and  thirty 
thousand  ducats  are  is  question  !  Nor  is  tfau 
Fabricio  himself  a  whit  belter.  In  order  to 
win  Lucrelia  from  her  Ather  be  endeavours 
to  blast  her  character,  and  offers  a  bribe  to  the 
servant  to  swear  he  saw  him  enter  her  cham- 
ber at  night. 

Such  actions,  when  unobserved  by  othei^ 
abound,  and  are  qnlte  sufficient  to  show  the 
want  of  real  principle  in  the  charactera. 

Nor  is  the  morality  of  the  characters 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  general  morality 
of  the  story,  or  reflections.  Some  pithy  re- 
marks and  maxims  occasionally  find  their 
way  into  these  plays ;  but  except  in  the 
'  Autos,'  and  one  or  two  religions  plays  of 
Calderon,  we  have  ao  hint  of  that  lay  pulpit 
which  the  drama  bas  been  designated.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Bouterwek*  that 
the  popular  taste  of  tbe  Spaniards  demanded 
an  agreeable  amusement,  created  by  the  bold- 
est and  most  varied  mixture  of  the  serious 
□nd  comic,  of  intrigues,  aurpriaea,  and  ani- 
mated situations,  interspersed  with  salliea  of 
the  imagination  and  ingenioua  thoughts.  No 
moral  impression  was  designed,  only  an 
amusement.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  a 
people,  in  whom  moral  gravity  has  always 

■  '  HisUrr  of  Spauiab  Poetrj,' p.  305,  tnnB. 
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been  a  nitional  cbancterittic,  ihould  tbni 
■how  tbemaelvei  indifierent  to  the  moral 
effect  of  their  dramatic  entertainmeotBl  The 
cauM  vu  this.  The  age  of  chivalry  was 
put;  and  the  ecclesiastical  fatten  impoied 
upon  opinion  and  coascience  afforded  to  liltle 
freedom  to  the  mind,  that  it  »ae  not  poMible 
the  public  could  endure,  still  lest  enjoy,  morel 
reflection  on  the  stage.  The  Spaniard,  as  a 
Catholic,  deroutly  and  implicitly  submitted 
hia  underatuidiDg  to  the  doctrines  and  man- 
datea  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  a  min,  be  ar- 
dently sought  for  amusements  in  which  be 
mi^ht  allow  bis  heart  freely  to  participate. 
Moral  reflection  could  not  be  pleasing  in  any 
place  where  be  soaght  to  be  gratified  by  the 
unconstrained  exercise  of  bis  feelings ;  for 
every  moral  thought  tended  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  the  Inquisition. 

But  although  the  morality  of  the  Spaniards 
was  (^jeclive,  it  was  rigid.  The  restraints 
were  vigorous  and  definite.  It  was  an  age 
of  strong  and  vehement  passions:  these  were 
constantly  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of  adven- 
turous energy  and  restless  excitement  then 
prevalent;  and  on  the  other  band  restrained 
by  strong  convictions  and  rigid  principles, 
which  irritated  the  passions  they  restrained. 
Such  an  age  is  in  essence  eminently  dra- 
matic ;  because  cm  all  tides  there  must  be 
what  Hegel  calls  the  collision  between  vehe- 
ment passions  and  strong  rustrainta.  The 
drams  flourishes  in  a  troubled  atmosphere; 
and  the  great  dramatic  eras  have  been  trou- 
bled ones.  At  no  time  were  the  theatres  so 
crowded  in  France  as  during  the  two  revolu- 
tions, it  wu  during  the  troublous  reign  of 
George  III.  that  the  stage  flourished  here  ;  and 
during  those  of  Elizabeth  and  James  that  the 
drama  arose  to  its  present  majestic  height. 
The  sixteenth  century  was  eminently  fitted 
ibr  tlie  drama,  and  Spain  a  nation  worthy  to 
give  it  birth.  In  that  age  of  excitement  and 
adventure,  whenever  the  energies  of  men 
were  not  called  forth  by  wars,  discoveries, 
popular  tumults,  or  personal  ambitions,  they 
were  naturally  devoted  to  love  and  intrigue. 
The  soldier  disbanded  is  no  citizen :  in  the 
time  of  peace  his  occupation  is  gallantry. 
Tbe  soldiers  of  that  age  had  little  or  no  incli- 
nation towards  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  when 
not  in  actual  service,  time  hung  idly  on  their 
hands.  They  read  ballads  full  of  war,  loy- 
alty and  love  ;  and  these  only  gave  tbe  spur 
to  their  inuginations,  and  dignified  tbeir  de- 
sires with  all  the  lustre  of  romance.  What 
had  tbe  soldier  to  do  in  peace  1  bis  passions 
urging  him  into  collision  with  irritating  re- 
straints :  vanity,  idleness,  restlesanesa,  spur- 
ring his  passions.  He  walLs  along  the  sultry 
streets  of  Madrid,  sick  of  idleness,  envying 
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his  friends  their  daogeroua  btit  exciting  in- 
trigues, and  murmuring  verses  of  tbe  'Cid.' 
A  woman  passes  him  in  the  street,  veiled  in 
provoking  obscurity;  one  long,  dark,  pu- 
sionate  eye  seems  to  vouch  for  COTrespooding 
beauty  in  tbe  other  features,  but  tbey  are 
entirely  hidden.  Conjecture,  prompted  by 
desire,  is  rife.  He  guesses  her  beauty  from 
tbe  consciousness  of  her  walk.  He  follows 
her  to  church.  Their  Angers  droop  into  the 
boly  water  at  the  nme  instant.  He  kneels 
at  a  little  distance  from  her.  She  raises  ber 
veil,  and  every  nerve  tbrills  within  him.  Tbe 
coot  church  has  now  become  a  r^ng  fire  to 
him.  He  follows  her  borne,  determined,  apite 
of  every  obstacle,  to  win  her.  There  ar« 
obstacles  enough  to  irritate  a  calmer  temper- 
ament. The  jealous  seclusion  in  which  she 
is  kept;  the  vi^lanl  duenna;  the  ferocious 
brother ;  the  difficulties  of  meeting,  and  the 
terrible  consequences  of  detection :  these  all 
give  additional  impetus  to  bit  will  and  pas- 
sions. When  once  the  intrigue  is  set  on  foot, 
be  is  occupied,  happy.  Danger  and  happi- 
ness are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  intrigue; 
and  ingenuity,  audacity,  and  cauiioo  611  up 
the  intermediate  letters.  His  life  has  now  an 
object.  After  the  tUsia  he  employs  his  hi«in 
in  composing  sonnets  while  luxuriously  smok- 
ing; or  else  he  devises  plans  lor  meeting  bis 
beloved.  Night  comes  with  her  coolness  and 
her  shadows.  He  takes  his  guitar  and  sallies 
forth,  to  earn  a  trivial  token  of  his  mistress's 
attention :  a  token  perhaps  to  be  purchased 
with  bloodshed. 

This  is  the  life  we  see  reflected  in  tfae 
Spanish  comedies,  and  more  particularly  in 
those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  In  Calderon  tbe 
collision  of  strong  passions  and  strong  re- 
straints leads  oftener  to  crime ;  because  bit 
mind  was  more  tragical  and  gloomy  than  that 
of  the  gay,  carelets,  gentlemanly  Lope.  la 
both  we  see  the  same  state  of  a  aocietj  emi- 
nently corrupt,  idle,  and  adventurous.  Swords 
are  drawn  on  all  occasions ;  'blood  is  made 
as  light  of  as  money  in  our  modern  comedies.' 
Men  who  the  moment  before  have  been  vio* 
lating  the  honour  of  tbeir  friends ;  violaliog 
every  principle  of  integrity,  of  monlity  ;  are 
as  sensitive  to  any  imaginary  slight  nn  their 
own  honour,  as  a  new-made  peer  to  forgelfbl- 
ness  of  his  title. 

Such  appear  to  us,  after  a  carefiil  sindy,  to 
be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  tbe 
Spanish  drama.  Tbey  will  at  once  be  recc^- 
nized  as  widely  opposed  from  those  of  our 
own  drama  ;  and  completely  refuting  Scfale- 
gel's  assertion  respecting  tbe  kindred  priaci- 
pies  pervading  the  two.  Whether  all  tbeae 
difierences  merge  in  one  common  nound  of 
agreement,  call^  the  "  principle  of  Romantic 
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An,"  we  caoDOt  uy,  not  faBTiDg  yet  been 
able  to  attach  any  aoli^  meaniDg  to  thia  much 
talked  of  principle  ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
ordinary  mindi  rou«t  be  (truck  with  tbese  dif- 
fercDCet ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Btudeut  of 
the  Spanish  drama  wilt  waste  his  time  if  he 
do  not  set  aaide  the  Shekspearian  standard, 
and  judge  the  plays  from  another  point  of 
view.  They  are  worthy  of  sludj— peculiar- 
ly so  to  dramatists :  but  for  other  reasons,  and 
for  other  purposes  than  Shakspearian. 

Beyond  those  inner  characteristics  we  have 
described,  there  are  also  those  of  form,  which 
we  may  briefly  notice.  The  Spanish  drama 
is  divided  into  aacred  comedies  and  probne 
comedies.  These  again  are  subdivided  into 
Vidat  de  Sajitos  and  .Svtos  Saeramtnialts  ; 
IdIo  Heroic  Comedies,  Comedies  of  tbe  Cloak 
and  Sword,  Comedies  of  character ;  with  loot, 
etUremttUy  and  aaynites ;  tbe  latter  being 
preludes  and  interludes. 

Tbe  Vidiu  de  Saatoa  and  the  Jtvtot,  being 
religious  dramas  resembling  our  mysteries 
and  moralities,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  here. 
The  tiile  of  Heroic  is  given  to  such  plays  as 
are  on  historical,  mythological,  and  allegori- 
cal subjects.  Tbe  Comedi'ia  de  Capa  y  Ea- 
pada  are  those  founded  on  subjects  taken  from 
ordinary  life,  and  performed  in  the  costume 
of  the  day.  The  Comedias  de  Figurdn  are 
the  same  rs  the  above,  excepting  that  tbe 
priDcipal  character  is  a  needy  adventurer  rep- 
reaenting  himself  as  a  rich  nobleman  ;  and 
aimilitr  deceits.  Let  us  add,  that  tbe  word 
comedia  by  no  means  answers  to  our  comedy  ; 
it  generally  implies  more  what  we  mean  by 
a  five-act  play :  including  gloom  and  mirth, 
pathos  and  fun.  Many  of  Calderon's  come- 
dies are  terrific ;  but  they  have  all  a  comic 
element  in  them.  A  very  tolerable  idea  of 
the  Comedia  de  Capa  y  Eapada,  may  be 
formed  by  those  familiar  with  the  'Honey- 
moon,' or  the  '  Wonder :'  except  that  the 
Spanish  comedies  are  uniformly  written  in 
florid  verse.  Closets  are  in  perpetual  requi- 
aition.  Pursuits  and  concealments,  equivo- 
ques and  quarrels,  are  thick  as  leaves  in 
VallombroBB.  The  '  bustle'  of  the  stage  is 
incessant :  or  ceasing  only  in  favour  of  those 
long  winded  speeches  we  before  noticed. 
Attention  is  kept  on  the  alert  by  the  rapidity 
and  perplexity  of  the  situations :  these  are 
facilitated  by  a  supreme  disregard  for  proha- 
bility  :  A  propoa  entrances  of  fathers  and  bus- 
bands  are  always  at  band,  and  you  are  too 
hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene  to 
question  'how  the  devil  they  got  there.' 
'the  poet's  object  is  to  keep  up  the  ball  with 
incessant  activity,  and  no  obstacles  of  proba- 
bility are  ever  conaidered ;  and  as  no  time  is 


given  for  reflection,  so  no  cold  criticism  inter- 
rupts the  interest. 

We  said  that  the  characters  in  these  plays 
were  certain  stereotyped  forms,  used  upon  all 
occasions.  With  an  exception  now  and  then, 
they  consist  of  a  cavalier,  or  two,  or  even 
three,  and  their  mistresses ;  these  answer  to 
our  walking  gentlemen  and  '  white  muslins;' 
an  old  man  or  two — very  iraacible,  punctili- 
ous, and  easily  deceived  ;  a  jealous  husband 
or  'heavy  lather;'  a  valet  gracioto — the 
'  funny  man'  of  the  piece ;  and,  finally,  a  sou- 
brette,  criada,  in  love  with  the  gracioto. 
This  gracioso  is  an  important,  indispensable 
person :  he  has  to  raise  the  laughter  of  tbe 
audience;  deliver  letters  between  lovera; 
parody  the  sentiments  and  acticms  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  to  fill  tbe  part  of  tbe  chorus  in  tbe 
Greek  drama,  in  expreaing  the  plain  senti- 
ments of  the  audience  on  the  high  flown  ex- 
travagance of  the  actors.  He  is  sometimes 
veiy  ludicroas ;  at  others  iosupportably 
tedious.  His  plays  on  words  and  '  wit  com- 
bats' are  no  more  to  be  endured  than  the 
laboured  notuense  of  our  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists. The  parody  of  his  master's  sentiments 
is  often  highly  amusing,  and  often  destructive 
oftbe  serious  interest.  Of  thelurmerlhereisa 
good  specimen  in  Calderon's  'No  ai  burlss 
coo  el  Amor :'  where  the  gracioto  is  in  love 
and  assumes  all  the  elegant  aSeclations  and 
lantastic  sentiments  of  the  sighing,  despairing, 
poetizing  galan.  Of  the  latter  we  may  cite 
Clarin'it  parody  of  Cipriano  in  'El  Magico 
prodigioso  ;'  Cipriano  having  sold  himself  to 
the  demon  for  the  sake  of  Justina,  and  having 
bound  himself  by  a  Faust-like  compact  signed 
with  his  own  blood  ;  Ctarin,  bis  valet,  alto 
sells  himself,  and  pulling  out  his  handker- 
chief, whereon  to  write  the  compact,  strikes 
his  nose  and  makes  it  bleed,  that  be  too  may 
sign  with  his  own  blood !  This,  if  it  did  not 
disgust  tbe  audience,  would  produce  uproar- 
ious laughter:  hut  the  laugh  would  destroy 
the  sentiment  of  the  play.  A  good  specimen 
of  the  Chorus  may  be  seen  in  '  La  Nina  de 
Gomez  Arias ;'  Jornada  II.,  act  i< :  the  indig- 
nant comment  of  Qines  on  the  beastly  cruelty 
of  Don  Gomez. 

The  reader  has  now  a  tolerably  distinct 
sketch  of  the  chs ruder istics  of  this  drama  in 
its  spirit  and  construction.  He  is  at  a  point 
of  view  from  which  he  may  survey  it  with 
as  much  fairness  as  a  foreigner  is  able  ;  and 
with  as  mnch  profit.  Aware  that  it  is  of  a 
species  radically  distinct  from  that  which  he 
has  been  wont  to  regard  as  the  highest,  be  is 
yet  enabled  to  appreciate  its  merits  in  them- 
selves. Untroubled  by  any  Sbakspeanan 
misgivings,  he  can  open  the  volumes  of  the 
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*  Spaniih  Driit»'  cnlain  of  bmnlMi  amuie- 
ment ;  uid  (if  a  dnmBtirt)  of  great  thealrical 
inatnictioD.  Ijet  ni  tberefore  now  descend 
to  putlculara,  nid  endMvonr  to  aketch  the 
chancteriitict  of  tha  two  greateat  dramatuta 
Spain  hu  produced.  We  may  perhaps  see 
reaaon  to  award  greater  pniie  to  Lope  de 
Vega  than  the  fickle  world  baa  continued  to 
ratify  ;  and  leaa  to  Catderon  than  hu  panlon- 
ate  admiren  have  n  eloquently  act  totih. 

It  wai  during  the  period  1580-90  that  the 
immortal  Cervadtks  wbh  the  admired  dra- 
matiit  of  Spain.  Hts  productiona,  which 
Invn  been  loat,*  were  ai  auperior  to  tboae  of 
bia  rivals,  ai  Ihey  were  inferior  to  tboae  of 
tbe  young  Lopb  sk  Vxoii,  who  now  hurst 
npoQ  tbe  atage  with  an  ardour,  a  fertility  and 
dramatic  genius,  hitherto  undreamt  of.     Tbe 

5 feat  Cervantes  himself  called  Lope  '  a  pro- 
igy  of  nature,*  monttruo  de  la  naiurajtza  y 
fenix  ik  lo»  tngenios .-  and  to  this  PhKniz 
"be  was  forced  to  give  place.  It  was  like  the 
impetuous  Byron  driving  Scott  from  the  field 
of  poetry  to  that  of  romance,  and  remaining 
sole  '  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  Rhyme.' 
CervAntea  did  not  long  continue  a  struggle 
be  felt  to  be  unequal ;  but  relinquished  tbe 
theatre  to  lay  up  stores,  and  meditate  the 
composition  of  the  greatest  romance  ever 
written— the  first  part  of '  Don  Quixote.' 

It  is  curious,  with  our  present  knowledge 
and  estimate  of  the  two  men,  to  think  of 
Cervantea  inferior  to  Lope  de  Vega;  not 
simply  inferior  in  renown,  but  in  talent  also. 
We  nave  a  lurking  doubt,  whether,  if  tbe 
plays  were  extant,  we  should  not  find  in  them 
evidences  of  a  far  higher  genius  than  was  ever 
manifested  by  tbe  Spanish  Phoinix.  This 
doubt  arise*  from  our  knowledge  of  the  author 
of  '  Don  Quixote,'  which  causes  us  to  Jamp 
to  the  condunion  that  be  most  always  have 
been  a  man  of  infinitely  higher  genius  than 
Lope  de  Vega.  But  this  is  hasty,  and  unwise. 
We  may  say  that  Cervantes  was  a  man  of 
greater  faculties  than  Lope ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  these  faculties  should  have 
been  early  to  matured  as  to  excel  tfaoK  of 
his  rival.    Dull  boys  have  turned  out  men  of 


Jaly, 


geains 


oaks  (hat  flooririi  for  a  thousand 


years,  do  not  spring  up  into  beauty  like  a 
reed.  The  excellence  of  LopK  (te  Vega  was 
not,  like  that  of  Cervantes,  one  demanding 
slow  growth,  and  abundant  materials  difiicult 
oif  mastery.  To  write  plays  of  intrigue  there 
needed  but  a  knowledge  of  manners  and  of 
elementary  passions,  with  a  quick  perception 
of  the  requisites  of  the  stage.     Wilh  such 

*  Ther  musl  doI  be  confoandfll  wilh  Ibose  nell- 
knowa  pla^i  "T  his  pablishcd  by  Bias  NafBrre, 
which  were  SDbsequent  Brodaelionii 


food  a  fanciful  iogenioos  intellect,  stimulated 
by  inexhaustible  animal  spirits,  such  as  Lope 
possessed,  could  produce  masterpieces  of  the 
kind  at  an  early  age.  But  to  write  '  Don 
Quixote'  there  was  needed  a  profound  and 
varied  knowledge  of  mankind,  wilh  minute 
and  patient  observation  of  moral  complexi- 
ties ;  a  clear  iosight  into  tbe  power  of  the 
interests  over  the  passions,  and  of  the  pas- 
sions, in  their  turn,  over  the  interesta.  Id  a 
word,  Cervantes  needed  a  rich  psychological 
experience  :  not  such  as  is  written  down  in 
speculative  treatises,  but  such  as  is  in  action 
in  tbe  heads  and  besrtsof  men.  He  needed, 
moreover,  a  complete  and  artistic  mastery  of 
his  knowledge,  so  that  he  might  reproduce 
it  in  the  most  harmonious  form.  A  boy  d 
twenty,  with  requisite  ability,  could  have 
written  the  best  play  of  Lope  de  Vega  ;  but 
the  same  boy  could  not  even  have  unatrttood 
'  Don  Quixote'  in  all  that  constitutes  its  sur- 
passing excellence.  It  was  not  till  his  fif- 
tieth year,  afler  a  life  of  varied  experience, 
wherein  meditation  and  action  held  equal 
sway,  that  Cervantes  commenced  his  immw- 
tal  woric.  It  was  in  his  tweUlb  year  that 
Lope  began  to  write  plays;  it  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  (hat  he  was  christened  (be 
Spanish  Phixnix. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  therefore  in 
supposing  Cervantes  inferior  to  tha  young 
Lope,  and  being  forced  to  yield  him  place. 
He  was  slowly  growing  at  the  time  when 
Lope  was  in  full  vigour.  And  vigour  it  waa : 
such  as  tbe  world  has  seldom  witnessed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  l^ope's  dra- 
mas, or  his  poetic  genius,  there  can  be  but 
one  sentiment  respecting  his  extraordinmry 
fertility.  Think  of  a  writer  who  produced 
two  thousand  two  hundred  dramas,  all  in 
poetry,  all  actable,  and  acted ;  and  each  of 
these  dramas  affording  materials  for  two  ordi- 
naiy  plays,  so  abundant  and  surprising  are 
tbe  incidents  and  situations  I  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  dramas  I*  Why  Scribe,  the 
most  rapid  of  playwridits,  wiifing  in  proae, 
and  generally  with  the  assistance  of  some 
collaboraleur,  has  not  produced  a  fifUi 
of  this  quantity  of  farces.  And  coouder, 
moreover,  that  in  these  plays  of  Lope,  son- 
nets, acrostics,  tercets  and  octaves,  are  scat- 
tered with  the  profusion  c^  one  who  seems 
to  create  obstacles  to  show  how  lightly  be 
can  skip  over  them.  And  as  if  two  ihoucand 
plays  were  not  enough  for  one  brain  to  pro- 
duce, this  PboEnix  added  thereto  five  epic 
poems  ;  an  arcadia ;  a  satirical  essay  on 
comedy    (well   worth    reading) ;    thirty-mx 

•  A  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  Dumber  b;  Lord 
Hollud,  who  thinks  there  are  proofs  for  onlf  1800, 
Bat  even  then  I 
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s,  supplied  to  the  '  Rom bdc era-Gen e- 

ralj'  the  'Laurel  d'Apolo  j"  an  eulogy  on 
the  Spanish  poels  ;  a  considerable  number  of 
sonnets  and  spiritual  poems ;  a  burlesque 
poem,  '  Gatomaquia ;'  and  some  prose  novels ! 
Besides  prose,  it  has  been  calculated  that  be 
must  have  written  upwards  of  tivetuy-one 
million  three  hundred  Ihousand  tierset !  It 
really  takes  one's  breath  away,  to  hear  of 
such  BcbieTements.  If  only  as  a  prodigy  of 
fecundity,  this  Lope  ranks  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 

His  inexhaustible  Rniraal  spirits,  his  amaz- 
ing invention,  and  power  over  versification, 
were  such  as  no  mortal  ever  exhibited,  before 
or  nnce.  A  manager  comes  to  him  with  de- 
mands for  a  new  piece.  Lope  hands  him 
one:  Ibe  last  scene  scarcely  dry.  IVo  time 
is  allowed  for  revision.  The  manager  seizes 
it,  and  carries  it  away  in  triumph.  A  fresh 
applicant  succeeds  him.  Lope  smilea,  and 
promises  him  a  play  hy  the  morrow.  He 
takes  a  turn  in  his  garden,  digs  awhile,  and 
plucks  up  a  few  weeds  :  humming  a  tune  all 
the  time,  in  four  boura  alter  Ibe  play  is 
finished.  The  manager  is  punctual  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  with  grave  dignity  Lope  hands 
bim  the  new  piece. 

And  these  plays  succeed ,-  bring  wealth  to 
tbe  treasury,  fame  to  the  author,  and  delight 
to  all  Spain.  Lope  was  no  prodigious  unact- 
able-Unacted, boasting-  of  his  barren  rapidity. 
He  did  not  sit  thirty  hours  at  a  time  inditing 
a  tragedy,  with  no  other  aliments  than  green 
ti;a  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  ader  all  produce  a 
miserable  abortion  no  sane  man  would  look 
at.  Lope's  rapidity  was  owing  to  his  mas- 
tery over  the  materials  furnished  by  a  fertile 
imagination ;  the  rapidity  of  which  modern 
*  syncretics'  boast  so  complacently,  is  the 
mere  torrent  of  words  unobstructed  by  ideas. 
Lope's  plays  were  acted,  arc  acted  still,  and 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  He  was  the 
pride  of  his  day;  the  idol  of  his  nation.  The 
nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  friendship  for  him. 
The  very  pope  sent  him  the  Cross  of  Malta 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  accom- 
panied by  a  flattering  epistle  and  an  appoint- 
ment as  fiscal  of  the  apostolic  chamber. 
Lope's  career  was  a  bright  track  of  glory. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was 
surrounded  by  crowds  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Ph(EOix.  The  boys  ran  shouting  alter 
him  J  and  those  who  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  rest,  stood  and  gazed  on  bim  with 
wonder  as  be  passed.  He  had  charmed,  in- 
toxicated the  whole  nation.  He  was  the  in- 
carnation of  the  national  genius,  and  oriental 
prodigality.  He  threw  gleams  of  ninny 
mirtb  into  the  dark  counteosncei  of  the  holjr 
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inquisiton  ;  he«bannedthe  sombre  spirit  of 
Philip  II. ;  taught  the  Hidalgos  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  intrigue  ;  and  roused  the  joyous^ 
boisterous  mirth  of  the  common  people. 
Even  to  this  very  day  the  epithet  for  any  ex- 
cellence is  Lopej  and  a  Lc^  melon,  a  Lope 
cigar,  a  Lope  horse,  a  Lope  banquet,  are  the 
perfect  specimens  i^eacb  kind.  There  must 
be  Bomething  great  in  a  man  who  was  thus 
received.  There  have  been  absurd  and  out- 
rageous popularities;  but  they  have  been 
fleeting.  Lope  has  survived  two  centuries  of 
change :  and  still  is  acted,  still  is  read. 

^Hien  ibinkioK  of  the  brilliant  success 
which  attended  Lope  in  his  career,  we  are 
insensibly  led  to  contrast  it  with  the  sad  neg- 
lect his  illustrious  rival  bad  endured.  Both 
their  jives  were  chequered  and  dramatic. 
Lope  had  early  aliown  that  be  couid  wield  the 
sword  as  dexterously  as  the  pen.  He  salinzed 
a  nobleman  ;  and  answered  the  fiiry  he  occa- 
sioned, by  running  his  enemy  through.  He 
joined  the  fleet  of  the  invincible  armada,  and 
fortunately  escaped  destruction.  He  was  a 
poor  soldier  then :  like  Cervantes  wben  ha 
fought  at  Lepanto.  But  Lope  soon  rose  to 
distinction  ;  and  was  rich,  honoured,  and  ca- 
ressed ;  while  Cervantes,  living  in  the  same 
street,  was  in  a  slate  of  abject  poverty  and 
eglect.  Lope  left  the  society  of  cardinal* 
nd  courtiers  to  write  his  brilliant  plays, 
Cervante^  imprisoned  for  debt,  commenced 
'  Don  Quixote.'  Lope  died,  and  bis  funeral 
vas  conducted  with  princely  splendour  :  di- 
rected in  person  by  the  Duke  of  Susa,  whom 
he  bad  appointed  his  executor*  The  ceremo- 
nies tasted  nine  days,  and  formed  a  spectacle 
for  all  Madrid.  Three  bishops  officiated  in 
their  pontifical  robes;  and  in  their  aertoont 
declared  him  to  have  been  a  saint  in  life,  and 
as  superior  in  poetry  to  the  classics  as  the 
Christian  religion  was  to  the  Heathen.  The 
nation  mourned  for  him  as  for  ■  darling 
prince  ;  '  the  number  and  language  of  the 
sermons  on  that  occasion,  ifae  competition  of 
poets  of  all  countries  in  celebrating  his  genius 
and  lamenting  his  loss,  are  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  ofpoetry,  and  perhaps  scarcely  equalled 
in  those  of  royalty  itself.'*  Cervantes  died, 
and  was  buried  privately,  without  any  kind 
of  distinction  ;  and  not  even  a  tombstone 
marks  the  spot  where  bis  ashes  repose  If 

He  must  be  strangely  perverse  who  does 
not  at  once  see  that  Lope  de  Vega,  from  bis 
mere  popularity,  must  have  been  a  man  of 
prodigious  talent;  and  to  tee  but  little  merit 


■  Lord  Holland's  admirable  <  Uf«  of  Lepe  da 
Vega,'  90. 
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in  bis  works,  ii  atranireljr  lo  miscooceire  the 
nXioo  (bal  applawled  iht-in.*  Any  sober  prr- 
%on  on  beii^  iarormrd  tbat  a  writer  had 
Bcbievfd  cuch  extraorObery  sucrots;  and 
Ihat  ibis  success  had  Ikirly  stood  (tie  brunt  ol 
lime  and  change,  and  after  two  centuries  of 
popubrily,  the  worhs  were  slill  drlighiing; 
would  surely  conclude  that  Ihere  was  in  this 
writer  some  element  of  genius.  He  would 
conrlude  Ibis  without  looking  at  the  worki ; 
the  fact  alone  being  sufficient.  Does  not  this 
seem  the  rational  conclusion  7  Yet,  in  truth, 
the  conclusion  has  been  generally  reversed. 
Critics  enjoying  no  popularity  are  apt  (o  sus- 
pect the  validity  of  tboi^e  aiiainmenls  which 
command  it.  And  they  are  averee  lo  be 
bullied  into  edmiralion  ;  ihey  tike  not  to  be 
so  summarily  dispensed  with.  Thus,  or  for 
some  other  reason — Lope  de  Vega  has  fared 
ill  at  their  hands.  He  has  been  wniitn  damn. 
He  has  been  judged  according  to  standards 
different  from  the  one  he  proposed  (o  himself; 
and  has  naturally  been  found  deficient.  He 
has  been  termed  an  I  mprovi  nature,  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  any  improvised  plays 
possei^sing  half  the  merit  and  originality  of 
bis  dramas,  He  has  been  spoken  of  contemp- 
tuously as  a  slap-dash  writer  whose  only  merit 
was  fecundity  :  as  if,  by  the  way,  that  were 
so  common  a  merit!  No  hearty  criiicism 
have  we  ever  read  of  him  ;  no  praiae  that  did 
not  seem  extorted.  But  in  spite  of  foreign 
criticism  Lope  remains  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary writers  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
and  worthy  our  attentive  consideration.  -  Ex- 
traordinary if  estimated  only  by  the  amount 
of  his  productions:  but  still  more  so  when 
we  think  of  their  ease,  grace,  beauty,  and  at- 
tract iveneiis.  To  write  much,  and  to  write  | 
rapidly,  are  empty  boasts.  The  world  desires 
to  know  wftni  you  have  done,  and  not  how 
you  did  it-  But  to  write  the  enormous  quan- 
tity that  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  is  in  itself  a 
feat ;  and  to  reach  striking  excellence  in  com- 
.  poriiions  BO  multifariuus  is  a  feat  still  more 
amazing- 
No  one  supposes  that  Lope  reached  perfec- 
tion in  any  one  composiiioa :  it  would  be  to 
auppose  nature  violating  her  coosislency.  But 
we  are  assured,  by  no  very  favourable  critic, 
that '  even  the  rudest,  most  incorrect  and  ver- 
bose of  his  works  are  imbued  with  a  poetic 
^rit  which  no  metbodii-'al  art  can  create  ;'* 
and  we  are  further  convinced,  tbat  to  his  ex- 
cellence more  than  his  fertility  he  owed  that 
astounding  fame  which,  except  Calderon, 
none  of  bis  broiher  dramatists  approached. 
Lope  sprang  at  once  to  the  summit  of  lAtatri- 
tal  excellence.      He  fixed  the  taste  of  his 

■  Booterwric,  p.  363. 


country  as  Shakspeare  fixed  onrs ;    and  in 

spile  of  all  changes  in  taste,  and  an  occasional 
reaction  by  the  imitators  of  the  French  classic 
school,  he  is  still  (he  standard  of  excrllrnre. 
It  has,  however,  with  foreign  ciilics,  bpftt 
a  basly  conclusion  tbnt.  lapidity  »nd  fntilily 
biing  incompnlible  u'i(h  rerisicn  and  elabora- 
tion, therefore  Lope's  plays  must  Decess^irily 
be  bad:  things  written  for  (he  day  and  for- 
gotten on  the  morrow.  Yet  they  hove  out- 
lived that  morrow  j  (bej  have  outlirrd  two 
centuries  ;  and  tiie  memory  of  them  will  live 
HI  long  as  the  Spanish  language.  The  con- 
clusion is  fdlse  because  the  premises  were 
false.  Had  :sbskspeare  written  with  thi:  ra- 
pidity and  fertility  of  a  Lope,  it  is  question- 
able what  sort  of  productions  they  would 
have  been  :  and  this  becsust>  dramatic  expo- 
siii.^n  of  characier  and  passion  demand  fore- 
thought, car<-,  and  rigorous  judgment.  But 
(be  thtaiTJcal  espotiition  of  plo(,  incident  snd 
collision,  which  was  Lope's  object,  demam^ed 
no  such  matuied,  nicely-balanced  r<-fleclion 
and  revision.  Once  yive  a  man  the  tolent 
for  such  expo!!)tion  of  a  plot  through  surpris- 
ing combinations,  snd  one  sees  no  reason  »by 
he  should  not  write  rapidly.  Lope's  works 
are  of  that  kind  which  gsin  nothing  by  com- 

Eression.  He  was  fertile  because  not  deep, 
'ramalic  evolution  of  character,  ae-ircbing 
jienetration  into  motives,  subtle  analysis  of 
possioni,  were  not  his  forte. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  fertility  of  Lope 
de  Vega  is  honourably  appreciated.  We  sec 
that  where  elaboration  uuuld  be  useless,  ex- 
uberance is  richness.  The  comparative  in- 
significBnce  of  each  individual  production 
renders  fecundity  a  greater  object.  Our 
Shakspearian  drama  is  a  majestic  oak  whose 
roots  strike  deep  down  into  their  mother 
earth,  whose  branches  stretch  high  and  wide 
into  the  air,  beneath  whose  shade  thouands 
may  retire  from  the  world,  to  contemplate 
its  workings  at  ibeir  ease.  This  oak  is  tbe 
grandest  of  treec:  strength,  beauty,  usefulnrss, 
oelight,  variety,  and  grace,  unite  in  it.  It  is 
of  eternal  substance.  Tbe  gnarled,  twisted 
branches  are  tipped  with  leikves  of  unexam- 
pled grace,  and  amidst  those  leaves  are  clus- 
tereil  acorns,  every  one  of  which  would  in  its 
turn  produce  a  forest.  It  is  this  World  within 
a  World — this  prodigality  of  potenti-il  exist- 
ence— which  is  Shakspeare's  endless  charm. 
Not  so  the  Spanish  drama;  it  is  a  stem  of 
clover,  frsgile,  delicate,  brilliant,  but  passing 
quickly  away.  One  oak  ennobles  a  field, 
and  testifies  the  energy  of  nature.  But  the 
Geld  miist  flush  with  myriad  stems  of  clover, 
or  it  will  be  barren. 

Lope  de  Vega  was  prodigiously  fertile  be- 
came prodigiously  clever.     Thurc  was  no 
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xishnesa  in  bis  brain,  no  hesitation  in  hrs 
ons.  He  knew  precisely  what  might  to 
-  done,  and  he  did  il.  With  a  bold  firm) 
band  be  dashed  of  his  spiriied  outlines,  cer- 
tain oftheir  (ffect.  Il  he  was  no  man:  than 
3  skeicher,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  a 
great  skrtclier.  If  to  be  a  playwrght  is  of 
no  great  accomplishment,  we  aiill  musi  think 
that  to  be  a  Lope  t$  evidence  of  a  mind  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  in  its  way  wilfaout 
parallel. 

And  ihen  look  inlo  any  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred plays  that  have  come  down  to  us,  orinto 
any  one  of  the  hundred  si'lections  from  Ihem. 
Read  him  without  bias,  and  si.e  how  really 
excellent,  or  their  kind,  these  rapid  compusi- 
tions  are.  If  yon  gr>  to  him  with  critical 
spectacles  dogmatically  bestriding  your  nose, 
you  will  be  ill-cuntenled.  If  you  expect  lo! 
find  a  Shakspeare,  a  Holiere,  or  an  Atfieri.  j 
you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble.  But  if 
without  wrong  siandards,  prejudices,  and  criti-  j 
cal  canons,  you  take  up  the  volume,you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  eet  it  down  unread.  There 
is  an  endlfsg  charm  in  Lope — his  gaiety. 
His  unflagging  animal  spirits,  playful  irony,  I 
and  careless  gairly,  keep  your  mind  in  a  con- , 
Etanl  smile,  which  gently  curls  about  the  lip^.  | 
There  ate  tragical  scenes  in  his  i>lays,  and 
touches  of  real  pathos,  which  go  right  lo  the ; 
quivering  heart;  but  they  do  not  abound. 
Gaiety  is  the  element  in  which  be  habiluailyl 
lires;  and  though  the  dueta,  murders,  and| 
violent  collisions,  which  occur  so  oAen,  may 
at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict  this  opinion, ' 
yet  a  little  familiarity  wilh  the  plays  soon' 
delects  (hat  such  things  are  little  more  than: 
jesia  or  commonplaces.  They  have  no  sort, 
of  tragic  influence  on  the  actors. 

We  may  notice  also  a  graceful  gallantry 
and  address  which  is  often  visible  benenlh 
the  alIt:ctations  and  frigid  rhetoric  of  Lope's 
heroes.  These  heroes  are  often  scamps,  but  ^ 
sometimes  real  genilemen,  wilh  a  sense  ofj 
the  graceful  and  heroical.  This  is  to  be] 
seen,  however,  only  in  the  passages  where 
the  lovers  are  addressing  other  wompn  than 
their  mistresses,  olher  men  than  the  relations 
of  their  mistresses;  for  with  these  they  nru 
mostly  in  a  state  of  rage,  jealousy,  or  deceit, 
and  exhibit  themselvea  in  their  very  worst 

One  thing  most  be  borne  in  mind  during 

Eerusal;  viz.,   in  consequence   of  almost   all 
ope's  best  situaiions  having  been  so  liberally 
used  by  successors  that  many  of  them  have 
'    become  commonplaces,  the  edge  of  our  keen 
enjoyment   is   necessarily  taken   off,  blunted 
by  familiarity.     For  instance,  the  ludii:raus 
'    scene  in  '  iil  Domine  Lucas  :'  the  servant  is 
'    talking  to  his  master  o^thot  master,  whom  in 
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the  dark  he  does  not  recc^ize,  and  to  hla 
face  abusing  him  in  outrageous  terms  j  when 
his  master  answers  by  discovering  himself 
and  thrashing  him  well.  Thisscene  we  have 
all  met  in  Molifire  and  in  a  hundred  farce*; 
the  joke  haj  become  threadbare,  and  in  the 
reading  we  are  apt  to  furget  that  in  Lope's 
lime  it  was  'worn  in  its  newest  gloss.' 
A^ain  with  lltat  admirable  situation  in  (be 
'Viuda  de  Valencia.'  The  young  widow 
refuses  all  her  suitors,  and  pretends  to  he  ex- 
empt from  love  and  vanity  :  her  criada  cun- 
ningly cootrivra  to  turn  the  conversation  in 
such  a  channel  that  the  widow  is  induced  to 
look  at  herself  in  the  mirror:  in  the  very  act 
she  is  surprised  by  heruncle  !  She  is  incens- 
ed at  being  caught ;  but  he,  with  a  Lope  ban- 
ter. Hssuies  her  thnt  she  is  wise  thus  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  her  toilet  and  her  charms: 
Good  as  this  unquestionably  is,  and  laughable 
as  it  will  always  be,  yet  in  bow  many  shapes 
have  we  not  seen  i(  on  the  stage  1 

In  spite  of  these,  and  other  drawbacks. 
Lope  de  Vega  is  a  very  amusing  writer. 
His  plays  bear  the  stamp  of  a  gay  and  culti- 
vated mind  :  they  all  seem  written  by  a  sol- 
dier and  a  gentleman.  He  seldom  riaes  to 
wit;  b(it  in  light  banter,  and  uproarious 
farce,  be  has  few  rivals,  and  in  his  own  coun- 
try we  believe  ucme.  His  glance  is  quick 
tnil  not  deep  ;  be  neversees  into  the  heart  of 
a  thing  ;  and  therefore  is  rarely  witty.  But 
he  is  ironical,  humorous,  mirthful.  He  can- 
not read  character,  nor  penetrate  motive  ;  but 
he  is  quick  to  catch  superficial  analogies,  and 
excels  in  goodhumoiirtii  banter.  Ol  this  lat- 
tiT  we  select  a  specimen — by  no  means  one 
of  the  happiest  nor  of  the  worst — but  an  ave- 
i-age  specimen  of  the  light  strain  in  which 
the  comedies  are  written.  We  open  at '  La 
Dama  Melindrosa.'  Tiberio  is  endeavouring 
to  persuade  his  sister  LIsarda,  now  a  widow, 
to  remarry.  She,  duly  endowed  with  'senti- 
ment,' refuses  to  listen  lo  such  a  proposition  ; 
and  defends  her  conduct  by  a  reference  lo 
animals,  who,  she  says,  set  human  betnga  an 
example. 

The  tnitle  dove,  wticn  widowed,  will  not 

ainft, 
Not  wcfl  Bfain,  nor  perch  on  ihe  |;reea 

Tibtrio.  Then  praf,  where  does  she  perch  I 
Lisardo.  On  fcithtnd  boughs  : 

On  Itiorns 

I'iberio.  On    Ihorns  1    Egad,   you're    right !    The 

Affords  a  failbfal  iUustralien  oTfour  tiale. 
For  certainly. ..if  one  may  judge  by  signs... 
So  restlesn  are  they  and  so  lilgety... 
Widows  do  sit  on  ttionts  1 

This  gaiety,  as  we  said,  Bometimei  oner- 
flows  into  exuberant  force.     We  need  go  no 
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forcibly  arrested,  and  the  cucionty  nmed- 
We  will  cite  a  good  ezBinple.  '  La  DitcreUa 
VeDgHDza'  opens  with  Don  Juan  waiting 
outside  a  cburcb  for  the  appearance  of  Dontut 
Anna,  his  lady-lov?.  Don  Nuno,  hii  rival, 
arrives  for  the  same  purpose.  Donna  Anna 
appears.  Her  glove  falls.  The  two  lovers 
nimullaneously  dart  forward  to  seize  it. 
They  quarrel  of  course.  la  order  to  prevent 
a  duct,  Anna  decides  in  favour  of  Don  Nudo, 
whom  she  does  not  lo¥e.  On  being  lefl 
alone  with  Don  Juan  she  explains  her  motive 
and  assures  him  of  her  affection. 

This  is  a  masterpiece  of  enposilion,  and 
highly  provocative  of  interest.  We  are  it 
once  made  aware  of  tbe  relative  siluationa  of 
the    principal    actors,    and   witbout    recital. 
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further  than  this  very  play  for  proofs.  The 
heroine  is  one  of  the  most  preposterously  af- 
fected creatures  ever  put  upon  the  stage. 
Her  afTeclations  are,  however,  as  droll  as  ex- 
travagant. One  of  her  fancies  might  be  put 
into  an  Americanism  thus.  'Belisa  was  so 
extremely  reBned  that  she  bad  ber  dress  spot* 
ted  and  spoiled  merely  from  an  oilman's 
looking  at  her,'  In  one  scene  she  orders  her 
maid  to  bring  ber  some  embroidtry  ;  but  cau' 
tions  her  against  there  being  any  green  in  it 
for  sbe  suffered  a  colic  simply  from  having 
Yesterday  sat  on  a  green  chair.  She  is  a 
PrScieuse  Ridicule,  but  sbe  is  not  witbout 
repartee. 

To  Lop«'s  gaiety,  which  is  his  first  chartC' 
teristic,  we  have  to  add  a  wonderful  sweet- .  ,         . 

nen  and  fluency  of  versification  witb  consid.  I  This  tbe  English  dramatist  rarely  achieves, 
etable  felicity  of  expression,  and  an  occastoDal  |  As  the  painter  can  only  select  one  moment 
touch  of  poetry  in  the  higher  sense.  Of  that ;  of  the  action,  he  is  obliged  to  select  that 
•art  of  poetry  which  deals  in  metaphors  my- !  which  is  most  strili ing  from  its  expressing  and 
thological  allusions,  concelli,  analogies  drawn  resuming  the  greatest  number  of  antecedent! 
(aometimes  dragged)  from  the  bosom  of  eter- ,  and  consequents.  If  he  paint  the  subject  of 
nal  nature,  there  is  no  want  in  Lope;  and :  Mucins  Scicvola  he  will  not  select  the  mo- 
magazine  poets  in  want  oF  (lowers  or  waves,  ment  before  the  hero  thrusts  bis  band  into  the 
rubies  or  stars,  may  find  a  rich  storehouse  in  |  flsme,  nor  tbe  moment  after  it ;  but  the  mo- 
bis  plays.  But  look  not  there  for  the  i  merit  in  which  the  act  itself  is  being  accom- 
■traigbtforward  palbos  of  the  Greeks,  or  tbe  i  plisbeil.  This  is  a  recc^nized  necessity  tiS 
proround  suggestive  wisdom  of  Sbalupeare  or  |  (he  art.  Tbere  are  similar  necessities  in  tbe 
Gotbe.  Simplicity  WB3  no  Goddess  to  the  :  dramatic  art.  Tbe  scene  must  open  at  one 
Spanish  muse  ;  nor  was  Thought  a  God  to  j  point  of  tbe  story  :  at  -what  point  1  Not  at 
her.  the  birth,  or  christening  of  the  hero  and  be- 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fetch  out  roine  j  not  at  any  action  having  no  immedi- 
(he  merits  of  Lope  de  Vega  as  a  writer,  be-|ale  connection  witb  the  subject  in  hand, 
cause  be  has  been  inconsiderately  decried ;  The  poet  must,  as  the  painter,  select  that 
and  we  have  laid  stress  upon  his  litemry  quali- 1  moment  which  in  itself  expresses  end  resumes 
ties,  because  it  has  been  tbe  fashion  to  attri-itbe  necessary  antecedents  and  consequents; 
hute  to  bim  only  those  of  quick  and  fertile '  witb  this  be  should  open.  Tbe  opening  of 
invention  of  plots  and  situations.  These  lat-  j '  Othello,'  or  of  '  Winter's  Tale'  may  be  in- 
ter merits  are  not  to  be  despised  by  the  dra-  ]  stnnced  as  examples.  A  further  considera- 
matist ;  ihey  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  i  tion  we  would  earnestly  endeavour  to  impress 
itists,  which  is  this:  when  the  sub. 
Ject  is  one  not  generally  known,  and  tbe  cha- 
racters have  no  previous  interest  to  count 
upon,  the  audience  can  be  little  supposed  to 
feel  any  peculiar  interest  in  the  circumstan- 
ces and  characters  of  Don  Diego,  or  Count 
Luigi !  all  narrative  therefore  concerning 
snch  people  before  their  appearance,  before 
tbey  bavc  created  an  interest  for  themselves, 
falls  flat ;  but  let  these  people  have  done 
something,  been  visibly  engaged  before  our 
eyes  in  some  action  which  has  routed  atten- 
tion, and  then  we  shall  be  curiotu  to  team  all 
respecting  them.  One  may  see  this  every 
day. 

To  return  to  Lope  de  Vega.  On  this  as 
on  many  points  we  believe  a  study  of  his 
plays  would  be  highly  braeficial  to  our  dra- 
matists ;  and  tbey  who  only  seek  amusement 
may  be  sure  of  being  gratified,  if  not  too 


to  be  held  cheap ;  and  tbey  give  an  interest 
to  plays  which  no  dulnes^  of  language  can 
obliterate.  But  although  Lope  has  literary 
merits,  bis  great  and  enduring  cbarm  is  in 
dramatic  exposition.  We  thinh  bim  here  su- 
perior even  to  Catderon :  he  is  more  brief 
and  rapid ;  baa  not  so  great  a  tendency  to 
long  speeches  ;  and  does  not  so  often  throw 
action  into  narrative.  Calderon  very  fre- 
quently misses  a  fine  situation  fur  the  sake  of 
relating  it  in  a  long  pompous  speech  crowd- 
ed with  metaphors  and  burdened  with  di- 
gressions.     Lope  rarely  does  this. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  Lope  has 
■een,  and  which  it  were  well  if  our  drama- 
tists would  learn  from  him :  we  mean  the 
■pirited  and  artistic  opening  of  bis  pieces. 
The  characters  and  eituations  disclose  them- 
selvM  by  prttent  action  rather  tban  by  retro- 
iptt^ve  narration.     The  attention  is  at  once 
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Lope'i  mind  wu  towards  eomedr :  hit  ex- 
cellence U  in  gaiety.  The  bent  of  Caldeinn's 
mind  wu  towards  tragedy ;  hij  excellence 
lies  in  gloom  and  terror.  There  is  comedy 
in  Calderon,  and  very  arnuaing  comedy;  as 
there  is  tragedy  in  Lope,  and  very  fine  tra- 
gedy :  hit '  Sancbo  Ortia '  may  claim  equality 
nilb  tbe  best  of  Cslderon'i  plays,  either  for 
power,  dignity,  or  cfaaracterization.  But  Cal- 
deron'a  comic  pieces  are  mostly  comic  from 
situation  rather  than  character  or  language ; 
they  want  Ibe  airy  gaiety  which  floats  over 
the  dialogue  of  Lope,  with  the  same  gnceful 
Ijgbtnew  as  tbe  feather  in  bis  bst  danced  to 
red  tread.     The  i 


IMS. 

critical.    Whether  tbe  Spanish  langusge  be 

-  worth  learning  foe  either  or  both  tbete  pur- 
pom  will  depend  on  tbe  leisure  of  the  ilu- 
deot;  but  if  Calderon  and  '  Don  Quixote'  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  the  doubt  is  removed 
■t  once.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  dif- 
ference belweea  reading  '  Don  Quixote'  in 
tbe  original,  and  in  tbe  miserobk  translaliona 
which  exist  in  our  language  {  all  the  poetry, 
all  tbe  grave  jests  and  sly  humour  are  lost. 
I[  U  like  reading  Sophoclen  in  Poller's  ver> 
rion.  Cervantes  compares  translation,  beau- 
tifully enough,  t<i  the  reverse  side  of  tapes- 

.  try  J  in  most  cases  it  is  not  even  that.  The 
'Romer'  by  Voss  is  such  ;  but  the  '  Homer' 

of  Pope  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  ibe '  comical  character  in  Calderon,  with  which 
original,  as  tbe  flowers  which  '  young  ladies'  |  we  are  acquainted,  is  Don  Mendo,  tbe  im- 

.  paiai,  to  those  which  open  the  petals  lo  the '  poverjshed  Hidalgo,  in  '  El  Alcalde  de  Zaia- 
luily  embraces  of  tbe  sun.  'Don  Quixote' |  mea.'  He  is  of  tbe  rnce  of  Captain  JbcIuoo 
even  in  trandation  is  enjoyed  ;  but  the  least :  (delightfully  eulogiwd  by  '  Elia ')  ;  and  the 
imalteriog  of  Spanish  would  convince  any !  magnificent    way    in  which    he  i%noTu   bit 

:  one  of  the  difference.  Putter  comes  nearer  i  poverty  is  highly  ludicrous.  His  calling  for 
the  Greek  than  Jervis  or  Smollet  to  the  Spa-  i  his  toothpick  at  tbe  hour  of  dinner,  that  he 
tush.  Potterbaaasortofamall  vigour  amidst;  may  fancy  be  has  dintd,\*  a  droll  touch;  and 
much  frigid  rut^bb  ;  a  poetical  feeling  is  equalled  by  bis  interpreting  an  aSVont  from 
amidst  bis  formaliiy  }  and  if  he  does  shirk  tbe  Isabella,  in  answer  lo  bis  addreuea,  into  a 
difficulties  (who  does  not  1)' the  translators  of  delicate  compliment  to  himself;  and  seeing 
'  Quixote'  seem  to  have  been  grossly  ignorant  in  her  running  away  from  him,  a  ago  of  her 
of  the  language.  The  French  version  by  aflection  and  bis  own  irresistibility,  kiivr 
Louis  Viardot  is  in  high  repute ;  and  from  Don  Mendo,  the  elder  daughter  in  '  No  ai 
our  slight  comparison  seems  deservedly  ao ;  burlas  con  el  Amor,'  is  tbe  most  amusing ; 
he  at  least  is  master  of  bis  original.  |  and  there  is  an  inlerest  sitacbed  to  this  cha- 

While  on  tbe  subject  of  '  Don  Quixote,' :  racier  from  Moliere'a  having  borrowed  and 
let  us  observe  that  the  idea  of  contrasting  the  beautified  it  in  hla  '  Femmci  Savantea.' 
low,  gluttonous,  proverbial,  prosaic,  cowardly  <  It  is  difficult  to  apeak  in  measured  terms  of 
Sancho  with  his  imaginative  master,  has,  by  Calderon  ;  he  has  been  so  exnlled  on  the  one 
critics  more  subtle  than  profound,  been  gener-  hand,  and  on  the  other  so  depreciated  or  mil- 
ally  held  up  to  our  wonder,  as  a  piece  of  ex-  judged,  that  any  middle  courae  must  sfem 
quisiie  art.  In  truth  it  appears  so ;  but  an :  tame  and  unsatisfactory.  Certain  it  is,  that 
acquaintance  with  tbe  Spanish  drama  refutes  if  we  open  a  volume  of  his  worka  aAer  a 
the  notion.  Sancho  is  tbe  gracioso  trans- '  perusal  of  Scblegel'a  eloquent  panegyric,  the 
planted  from  the  stage.  The  masterly  treat- 1  disappointment  must  be  immenie  ;  and  by  a 
ment  of  this  character  is  indeed  Cer^'antes' J  natural  revulsion  of  feeling,  we  shall  be 
own:  but  the  original  conception  of  contrast- 1  tempted  to  despise  as  trivial  what  we  came 


ingthe  gluttonous  with  the  impassioned,  thi 
worldly-prudent  with  the  extravagant,  th< 
prosaic  with  the  ideal,  was  no  oflspriog  of  his 
brain.  He  took  the  character  which  had 
uniformly  delighted  hi*  nation,  and  treated  it 
in  his  own  masterly  style.  Nor  does  it  de- 
tract from  bis  glory  in  the  least,  that  he  adopt- 
ed the  ideas  of  others.  That  which  he  found 
a  aeedting,  became,  in  the  rich  pasture  of  his 
brain,  a  fullgrowB tree  of  exquisite  strength 
and  beauty. 

Tbe  reputation  of  Caldebon  has  thrown 


that  of  Lope  de  Vega  into  tbe  shade.    There  passages ;  but  his  pr»-judi 
can  be  no  questioa  of  the  superiority  of  the  ciims  on  AlGeri  and  Rac 


prepared  to  admire  as  sublime.  This  is  tbe 
evil  of  exaggerated  praise.  It  injures  more 
than  the  biiteresl  satire.  Schlegel's  opinion 
of  Calderon  is  not  only  exaggerated,  it  is  false. 
We  should  shrink  from  ao  dcwmatical  a  con- 
demnation of  any  opinion  offered  by  one  so 
unquestionably  eminent  as  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
did  we  not,  with  all  our  hearty  admiration  of 
his  talents,  his  critical  appreciation  and  elo- 
quent exposition,  perceive  that  his  prejudices 
are  stronger  than  his  judgment,  and  blind 
him  to  that  which  is  palpable  to  olheis.  Hie 
Li'ctures'  abound  in  beautiful  and  useful 
s  distort  his  crili- 


luperiority 
former  in  depth  and  earnestness;  but  we  do 


le,  and  hurry  him 
into  tbe  most  stupid  errora :  errors  of  fact  as 


not  think  Ibe  compariaon  fair.    The  bent  of  well  as  of  taste.    A.  Miarudiee  of  an  oivosite 
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abide  by  (bat,  or  else  the  holy  inquisition 
will,  with   tinullerable  love,  fake  char«t;  of 

your  Rad  erring  soul.  Labyriotha  of  doubt! 
ivhnt  danger  had  they  for  an  inquiMtor! 
Riddles  of  life!  had  not  the  church  solved 
(hem  Bill 

Cahleron's  poetry  iff  remarltable  for  its  har- 
mony, facilily,  and  hyperbole.  His  power  of 
expression  is  immense,  and  enables  him  to 
throw  an  indescribable  charm  over  cornmoD- 
placcB,  and  to  give  every  poetical  idea  a 
bewitching  halo,  as  difficult  not  to  feel  as  it 
is  impossible  to  Iranslate.  But  great  thoughts, 
tense  passions,  are  bi'yond    his  grasp. 


'I'here  are  in  his  works  ; 


any 


lines  which  n 
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kind  distorts  his  TJew  of  Calderon,  which  we 
cannot  overlook.  It  is  not  bi-cause  he  over- 
rates that  pot^l,  Ihat  we  pronounce  his  judg- 
ment false.  It  is  not  that  he  has  fallen  into 
errors  of  detail,  for  detail  he  avoids.  It  i»  not 
that  he  judges  according  to  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence ditferent  from  [hat  which  we  acknow- 
ledge. Not  on  these  accounts,  but  because 
he  has  throughout  been  btiide  the  question  : 
he  is  eloquent  upon  qualitirs  which  Calderon 
has  not:  and  one  sees  that  he  has  written 
with  his  10(7/  more  than  with  bis  understand- 
ing. He  speaks  of  Calderon's  profound  dra- 
matic art;  but  he  gives  no  illustration,  and  a 
scrutiny  of  the  plays  leads  to  the  directly  con- 
trary opinion.  He  gives  you  to  understand 
that  Calderon's  profound  philosophy  and  ideal , 
poetry  are  unitqualled  ;  but  here  also  he  leaves! 
yau  without  illustration  ^  you  must  take  his 
word  for  it,  aa  the  plays  aSbrd  no  auch  evi- 
dence. 

Calderon's  profundity  one  would  be  curious ' 
to  learn.  The  Spaniards  were  never  a  ihink- ! 
iag  race;  and  their  contributions  to  philoao- , 
phy  have  been  but  pale  relteclions  of  the' 
speculations  of  others.  The  Spaniards  of  his 
age  were  neither  in  a  condition  to  teach  nor 
to  learn  any  philosophy,  but  the  theological: 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  passions  was  cer-: 
tainly  not  hiaforlr.  Schli-gel  says:  'This] 
fortunate  man  escaped  from  the  wild  Inby-' 
rinlhs  of  doubt  into  the  citadel  of  belief,  from ' 
whence  he  viewed  and  portrayed  the  storms 
of  the  world  willi  undisturbed  tranquillity  of 
soul ;  human  life  was  to  him  no  longer  a  dark 
riddle.  Even  his  tears  reflect  llie  image  of' 
Heaven,  like  dew-drops  on  a  flower  in  the! 
sun.'  This  is  well  said:  but  what  does  it! 
definitely  mean  1  Human  life  was  no  riddle  '■ 
to  the  inqui^itarj  nor  was  it  likely  to  be.  He' 
bad  a  firm  faith  in  literal  dogma,  and  was  in 
DO  danger  of  being  entangled  in  the  labyrinth 
of  doubc.  He  portrayed  the  storms  of  the 
world  with  undisturbed  tranquillity :  how ' 
should  be  do  otherwise,  who  viewed  life  bb 
an  illunon — as  a  dream  1  who  said  | 

QueeslavidaJ     Un  frenesi. 

Que  es  la  vida  ?     Una  ilusion,  . 

Una  sombra,  una  ficcion, 

Y  el  mnyor  hien  es  pequeno;  | 
Que  toda  la  vida  es  sueao,  I 

Y  los  auenos  sueno  8i,d. 

This  is  a  fine  burst  of  poetry;  but  the  phi-i  Afier  thispassionnteaccumulafionof  epithets, 
loEophy  is  neither  new  nor  true ;  and  if  it '  she  continues  in  a  series  of  rapid  questions, 
were  true,  if  (his  life  were  all  illusion,  all  ^  which  we  omit  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
B  sii'k  and  troubled  dream,  would  not  the  lark  the  fine  dramatic  chnnge  of  her  wild  despair 
of  the  philosopher  still  be  (he  same— to  dis- 1  into  the  plnintiveness  of  her  htve,  which  calls 
cover  our  relations  to  the  universe,  and  toj  him  husband,  master,  owns  herselfhis  willing 
each  other^  Calderon  can  only  tell  you  ,  ijluve,  and  implores  him  to  retaia  her,  to  ill- 
what  the  chnrch  ordains;  and   tell  you  toj  treat  but  not  to  lell  her 


delight  lo  murmur  for  their  harmony  ;  bnt 
noni-  of  them  contain  those  pregnant  thoughts 
which  frequent  meditations  constantly  de- 
velope,  those  subtle  aphorisms  which  solve  the 
riddles  of  the  heart.  Take  up  Sophocles,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Gothe,  and  you  cannot  read 
lon;j  before  stumbling  on  some  profound 
thought :  in  Calderon  we  have  not  met  with 
one.  His  poetry  is  made  up  of  streams  and 
stars,  waves  and  winds,  mountains  and  flow- 
ers, suns  and  auroras,  diamonds  and  neptunes. 
It  is  a  perpetual  display  of  oriental  pomp  of 
imagery,    at   which    the    itease    nches   and 

Calderon's  situations  we  regard  as  his  high- 
est merit.  His  knowledge  of  efiect  is  im- 
mense :  he  pushes  it  so  fnraaoften  to  generate 
into  mere  tricli.  We  may  mention  amongst 
others  his  Iricli  of  int'rrup(in>i  a  description 
by  passionate  interjections.  This  in  certain 
cases  is  very  effective,  hut  ii  is  used  in  every 
play  of  his,  and  without  any  reg.ird  to  pro- 
priety. The  truth  is,  that  however  tragic  his 
situations,  his  dialogue  rnrely  comes  up  to 
them.  Almost  the  only  instance  of  a  really 
fine  and  passionate  burst  is  in  *  La  Nina  de 
Gomez  Arias,'  and  deserves  place  here.  Go- 
mez, to  rid  himself  of  Dorotea,  with  whom  he 
has  eloped,  offers  her  to  a  Moor  fisr  sjle,  as  a 
stave.     She  thus  exclaims: 

Monstruo   iugrnto,  bruto  flero,  pasmo  horrible, 

asombro  vil, 
Fiera  iDcolis,  fispid  traidor,  cruel  irigre,  tadroo 

nebli. 
Leon  berido,  lubo  hambiieotu,  liotrar  morul,  y 

hombre  tnjin, 
Por  decirie  du  uua  vcz  cuanto  le  puedo  decir. 
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Ui  SenoT,  nu  bin>,  mi  esposo,  lu  ckUvs  soy,  ea 

Mas  no  fugiliTa  eaclaya,    Pues  porque  be  de 

pr«utiiif, 
Que  liel,  y  do  rugiliTB,  lehasdedeshacerilerai? 
Si  yo  le  di  alguo  euujo,  si  algan  eiiladu  le  di, 
Maliraiame,  y  no  me  TcnUas,  niuero  yo,  y  vive 
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priace  U  hidden  ia    her  bedroom.     Donna 
Mencia   converses  with    her  husband   vilh 

calmness,  and  at  la«t  goea  to  see  about  his 
Slipper.  She  presently  Teliirns  in  well-af- 
Tected  terror,  and  tells  Don  Gutierre  that  she 
hits  discovered  a  maa  in  her  chamber.  The 
infuriated  husband  draws  Lis  sword  to  punish 
the  intruder;  Donna  Mencia  snatches  up  the 
light  and  offers  to  conduct  him  ;  but  feigning; 
to  stumMe,  she  throws  down  the  light  and 
exlinrruijheg  it.  They  are  now  in  darkness 
'on,  in  the  midst  of  which  Enrique 
When  lights  are  brought  Dca 
intruder.      He   returns 


We  feel  it  impossible  to  translate  these  pas- 
sages, and  preserve  their  power  ;  but  the 
Spauish  reader  will  perceive  their  beauty. 

The  situations  in  Calderon,  as  in  Lope        

Vega,  ant  conatanily  repeated;  and  the  I  escapes, 
imagery  aa  well.  They  are  fometimes  Guijerre 
repeated  with  such  slight  vatiaiions  as  to  with  the  prince's  sword  (which  he  found  in 
hp  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other.  Donna  Meneia's  room)  under  bia  cloak.  A 
We  marked  aevernl  in  reading  Calderon.  |  fine  scene  ensues  beiween  them.  His  luspi- 
In  '  El  Mayor  monstruo  los  Zelo*,' jornadalcions  having  no  definitecoherenCe,  he  prefera 
111.,  last  Kene:  in  '  No  ^iempre  lo  peor  esj  silence  respecting  them.  He  tells  her  that 
cierto,'  jorn.  II.,  last  scene :  snd  in  '  La  Nina '  her  fears  were  idle  :  no  man  could  possibly 
de  Gomez  Arias,' jorn.  I.,  last  scene:  there  have  been  there.  There  is  a  grim  tender- 
is  precisely  the  same  situation  of  a  duel  pre- [  ness  and  politeness  in  his  manner  which  ia 
Tenied  by  blowing  out  the  candles  and  leaving  very  dramatic.     He  bids  her  adieu;  and  on 


the  comhalanta    in  the  dark, 
escapes    before    fresh 


eI"- 

Extinguished  candles   perform  a  large   and 

important  part  in  Calderon.     In    '  El  Mayor 

Monstruo,'   and  in    'No    ai    burlaa  con    el 

Amor,'    there  is  the  same    situation  of  two 

Women   snatching  at  a  letter,  tearing   ii  in 

pieces,  and  the  dreaded  Argus  putting  them       Mt„eia,  Why— ah— Beeioe  yi 

together   and   reading  the   contents.      Such  cied  myself  already  baihed  ■-  ■ 

repetitions  are  frequent:  but  when  we  think  Thai  sword— 

of  the  immense  number  of  the  playa  we  may  |     Hon  Gut.    When   seeking    your 

well    be  surprised   that  such    are   not  still ;  iuiruder,  I  drew  my  sword  lo  punish  h\ 

more  so. 

In  spite  of  every  fault  Calderon  rernains  a 

liral.rate  playwright,  with  a  fertile  gloomy 

imagination,  great  Itoowledge  of  stage-elTecl, 

and  incomparable   in  the   invention   of  line 

situations.     To  give  the  reader  a  fair  iden  of 

his  powers  we  will  aelecl  two  of  his  plays: 

the  one  affording  good   illustrations  of  his 

terrible  situations,    the  other    being    in  our 

opinion  his  finest  dramatic  effort. 

'  £1  Medico  de  bu  Honra'  is  a  very  cele- 
brated but  very  atrocious  play  }  the  language 

had,  the  exposition  bad,  and  the   moral,  to 

modern  tastes,  revolting.     Still  the  play  is 

deservedly  celebrated  if  only  for  its  gloomy 

poiver  and  its  situations.     The  best  of  these 

we  will  extract- 
Prince  Enrique  has  gained  admittance  into 

the  house  of  Donna  Mencia.     She  formerly 

loved  him,  but  ti  now  married  to  Don  Guli 

erre.     The  husband  ia  under  arrest,  and  thi 

prince  pco&la  by  the  opportunity.     The  lov- 
ers are  togirther,  when  the  husband,  who  has 

gained  permission  to  visit  his  wife  on  parole, 

arrives  of  course  to  surprise  them.     This  stale 

incident  Calderon  manage*  with  tact    The 


cloak  to  embrace  her,  she  dis' 
cavers  Enrique's  sword  pointed  at  her.  She 
shrieks  and  exclaimi, 

Meneia.  Hold  Senor !— Your— sword  pointed 


aginary 

Mtncia.  I  hnve  never  wronged  you  ! 

Don  Gut.  Sweet  wife,  your  defence  is  most 

Mencia.  Ah!  il  is  when  you  are  absent  from 
me  that  niy  sadness  so  coaluses  my  brain  as  to 
make  fears  out  of  shadowB, 

Don  Guf.  Courage !  If  it  is  possible  I  will 
cometc^morramQigtit.  Till  then,  God  bless  you  ! 

Mtneia.  God  bless  you  !     [Exil. 

Don  Gul.,  lolo.  Ob,  Honour !  we  have  a  fear- 
ful account  to  seilLc  between  us  when  alone!* 

This  is  one  of  the  few  ailuatiooa  ia  the 
Spanish  drama  which  affords  scope  for  great 
acting,  and  which  indeed  requires  great 
acting  to  do  it  justice.  Cannot  the  reader 
fancy  Edmund  Kean  or  Macready  in  the  part 
of  Don  Gutierre,  finely  shadowing  out  the 
suppressed  passion  and  suspicion,  which  are 
covered  by  assuming  lo  his  wife  the  fond 
confiding  manner  t 

Equally  effective  is  the  next  scene.  It  ia 
night.  Donna  Mencia  is  sleeping  in  a  chair. 
Don  Gutierre  arrives  in  secrecy,  to  confirm 


•  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state  that  we  have 
here  {tiven  no  Iranilal.tm  oriheori|iiaa),bulasligbt 
skdetoD,  safflcient  to  allow  the  reader  to  understand 
tbe  play  of /eeling. 
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fail  niapiGMMU.  At  the  coneliuion  of  an  bar- 
inoiiioua  soliloquy,  he  detecta  his  sleeping 
wife.  This  encbaDts  him:  it  is  a  proor  that 
*be  hu  no  intrigue.  Aod  yet,  on  second 
thoughts,  there  is  no  maid  beside  her :  per- 
haps some  one  is  wailing  without  as  sentinel. 
Unable  to  endure  the  mspense,  he  resolves 
to  try  the  effect  of  lurprise.  He  blows  out 
the  light  (the  eternal  stratagem !)  and  awak- 
ens her.  The  following  scene  then  occurs ; 
of  which,  as  before,  we  give  the  substance  in 
prose.    It  takes  place  in  whiiptri. 

Mtneia.  0  tiod  !  what  is  thisl 

Gutierre.  Hush  !  speak  softly. 

Mtneia.  Who  art  ihou  ? 

Ouiierrt.  EnowesI  ihou  menol! 

Meneia.  Ah  yes !  There  is  but  one  who  dares 
(0  be  so  bold .' 

Ovtitrrt,aiidt.  She recogoizes me. — {Aloud.) 
Mencia,  wonder  not  that  lave  should  be  so  bold. 

liStncia.  LoTe  will  not  pardon  the  crime  your 

Gutitrre,  atide.  Your  highneis!  Then  she 
knows  me  not!  She  speaks  not  ro  me!  0 
Ood  !  what  have  I  heard .'  What  «  chaos  of 
flresh  donbis !    0  miser;  !    O  heavy  day  ! 

Mencia.  Wilt  thou  a  secood  time  thus  risk 
my  life  ?    Tbinkesl  thou  that  every  night . . . 

Gutittre,  aside,  0  death  I 

Mencia.  That  every  night  ihon  here  can'st 
hide! 

Gutierre,  aside.  0  HesveoB  ! 

Mettda.  That  every  night  the  light  can  be 
exiioguished . . . 

Gutierre,  aside.  Extinguish  life ! 

Mencia.  And  thou  escape  Son  Gutiene! 

Gutierre,  aside.  0  heavy  day! 

This  discovery  of  his  wife's  lover  is  surely 
very  fine,  and  would  have  immense  effect 
upon  the  stage. 

His  vengeance  is  as  dark  and  silent  as  bis 
own  character.  He  accumulates  fresh  proofs 
of  his  rival's  identity,  and  intercepts  a  letter 
from  his  wife,  which  proves,  thai  although 
she  has  been  alwaya  jattbful  to  him  in  deed, 
yet  that  her  heart  was  previously  given  to 
Don  Enrique,  and  is  ill  at  eaie.  He  conceals 
sJI  this,  and  determines  on  saving  bis  wife's 
honour  and  his  own. 

He  detects  her  writing  a  letter,  and  snitches 
it  away.  She  faints :  and  on  recovering  finds 
the  following  letter  from  ber  husband. 


wares  ihee  of  it.  Thou  hast  only  two  hours  l< 
live.  Thou  art  aChrisiiau:  save  thy  soul:  a> 
fbr  thy  life,  thou  canst  not  save  it.' 

Her  terror,  on  receiving  this,  breaks  forth. 

Jacioia  1  0  God,  what  is  this  ?  ...  No  one 
replies.  .  .my  horror  increases.  .  -The  lervsnu 
arealMeot,  ,  .  .ihedooraalliaElaned.  .  .0  6od, 


My, 


mernncy  !- 

rg  bolted.  . 


She  flies  into  her  chiunber.  Don  Gntierre 
returns  with  a  surgeon,  whom  he  brings  with 
his'eyesbound,  and  whom  be  has  forcvd  fron 
bis  house.     He  thus  addresses  bim  : 

You  most  enter  that  chamber.  This  dag^rr 
pierces  your  heart  if  you  do  not  faithfntly  obry 
all  my  commaods.  Open  the  door  and  af 
what  you  see  there. 

Surgeon.  An  image  of  death ;  a  e»rfn 
itretched  on  a  bed.  Tao  torches  bum  at  cod 
tide,  and  a  crveifix  is  placed _beJ'ore  it.  I  imne 
not  who  it  may  he,  ai  a  veil  covert   the  eoiuU*- 

Gutierre.  'Tis  well.      This  living  corpse  yon 

must  put  to  death. 
Surgeon.  What  are  your  lerriblecommuidit 
GxUierre.  That  vou  bleed  her  tO  death.     That 

you  quit  her  not  till  she  expires.    No  wend  !    It 

IS  useless  to  implore  my  piiy. 

The  surgeon  obeys ;  but  on  leaving  (he 
house  blindfolded,  he  marks  the  door  with  his 
finger  crimsoned  with  hlixid,  that  he  may 
know  the  house  again. 

The  king  is  then  informed  by  the  surgeon 
of  what  has  taken  place.  The  houae  it  dis- 
covered by  the  mai^,  and  tbe  king  repairs  to 
it.  Gutierre  informs  bim  that  bis  wife,  hav- 
ing been  bled,  had  by  accident  removed  the 
bandsges,  and  had  been  found  dead,  bathed 
in  her  blood.  The  king,  in  reply,  orders 
him  to  marry  on  tbe  instant  a  lady  to  wbc»n 
he  had  been  formerly  attached.  He  obJKt*. 
The  king  is  imjieraiive.  Gutierre  begs  him 
to  hear  bis  reasons :  and  asks  whether  he 
shall  again  expose  himself  to  the  nightly 
visits  of  the  prince.  The  king  afiecta  to  dis- 
believe bim. 

Gutierre.  And  if  I  Bnd 
A  lei[er  from  my  wife,  praying  the  InlaDl 
Not  to  abandon  her  ? 

Kin^.        l''or  every  wrong 
There  is  a  remedy. 

Gutierre.   What  1  for  this  last  t 

Ain^.        There  ia. 

Gutierre.  Whal  is  ill 

King.       In  yourself. 

Gutierre.  You  meani 

King.        Blood ! 

Gu(i«rre.  Ah !  what  say  you  1 

King.        Mark  your  gates  :  there  i> 
A  bloody  sign  upon  them  ! 

Gutierre.  Sire,  'tis  known 
That  those  who  exercise  an  ofiBcehang 
Over  their  doors  a  shield  that  bears  their  arms; 
My  office  ia  mine  hooour.    So  my  doors 
Bear  impress  of  a  bloody  baud,  for  blood 
Alone  can  wash  out  injured  honour^  stains. 

We  must  add  the  few  words  with  which 
tbe  piece  closes,  for  tbe  sake  of '  the  menl.' 
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King.    Give  then  Ibf  hud  to  Lwaon:  well 
SbenieriU  ic 

Guiitrre.  I  gire  it  freely,  if 
LeoDora  dare  accept  ii  bathed  in  blood. 

Leoru>ra.  I  marrelitot,  dot  feat. 

GutuTTt.  'Tis  well,  but  I 
Have  been  miae  bonouc's  ovnt  pbyiiciaD,  Dcn 
Have  yet  forgot  the  KJeoce. 

Leonora.  Keep  it  then 
To  Bid  mj  life,  if  it  b«  bad. 

GulitTTt.  Alaue 
On  this  coadiiicoi  I  now  yield  mj  hand.* 

Tbu>  closes  '  El  Medico  de  au  Honra,'  on 
the  morality  of  vhicb  we  may  spare  commeat, 
after  directing  the  reader  to  the  curious  state 
of  society  it  indicates ;  on  the  fine  powerful 
silualtons  we  have  ciled,  it  would  also  be  su- 
perQuous  to  insist ;  every  reader  muit  appre- 
ciate them.  . 

Thesecond  play  which  we  select  as  a  ape- 
ctmeoof  Culderona  power  is  'El  Alcalde  de 
Zalamea,'  which  we  regard  as  his  chtf- 
d'ativre.  It  has  not  perhaps  (he  poetical 
heauties  of  some  others,  as  '  La  Vtda  as 
Sueno,'  '  Cisma  de  Inglalerra,'  'Principe 
Conslante,'  '  Magico  Prodigioso,'  and  '  Las 
Armas  de  la  Hermosura;'  but  it  has  more 
dramatic  pover,  both  in  conception  and 
CutioD,  with  more  success  in  delineation  of 
character.  As  we  believe  no  literary  histo- 
rian has  given  an  analysis  of  it,  we  shall  beg 
to  introduce  a  slight  one  here. 

A  regiment  of  soldiers  anive  at  Zalamea. 
Don  Alvaro,  the  Captain,  is  billeted  npon 
Pedro  Crespo,  a  rich  farmer,  the  hero  of  the 
play.  Crespo  ahowi  more  vigour  in  the  de- 
lineation than  any  other  character  of  Calde- 
ron  ;  and  is,  we  believe,  a  solitary  instance  of 
that  poet's  painting  one  of  the  people  in 
favourable  colours.  There  is  a  rough  honesty 
in  Crespo's  manner  :  but  this  roughness  is 
the  husk  which  protects,  while  covering,  a 
sweet  kernel  of  delicate  dignified  nobility  of 
feeling.  This  is  well  presented  ia  bis  first 
scene.  His  son  is  indignant  at  his  submiitiag 
to  be  billeted  upon,  when  rich  enough  to 
avoid  it.  How  would  you  have  me  avoid  it  7 
asks  Crespo.  Purchase  a  title  of  nobility,  is 
the  reply.  Crespo's  answer  is  aa  full  of 
sense  as  dignity. 

Is  there  any  me  ignorant  of  that  I  am  ?  That 
I  am  an  honest  man,  sprung  from  en  honest 
family?  No.  Then  what  should  I  gain  by 
leiiers  of  ooblliiy,  if  I  could  □□!  niih  them  also 
buy  pare  blood  T  Should  1  be  considered  belter 
than  1  am  ?  No.  People  would  say  I  was  en- 
nobled for  six  hundred  reals.  Tnal  proves  me 
rich — not  honourable.  Honour,  chila,  ia  not  to 
be  bought  or  sold.      I  desire  no  honour  that  is 


*  Wc  have  availed  ourselves,  ia  ibis  particular 
instance  only,  of  (he  trsnilalwn  given  in  Sisntondi, 
pp.  176—7. 
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not  niiae  by  nature.    My  ftiher  was  a  peasant 

■uygraodraibeTWRSB  peasant — lam 
and  my  children  shall  be  peasants. 

Crespo  on  bearing  thai  he  has  to  lodge  an 
officer  and  soldiers  advises  his  daughter  Is»- 
hella,  to  keep  out  of  their  sight ;  to  which 
she  agrees  and  retires  with  her  cousin  laec 
The  captain  arrives,  and  his  sergeant  bunti 
about  (be  house  for  a  si^bt  of  Isabella,  of 
whose  beauty  he  has  heard  report ;  but  leant- 
ing  that  her  father  keeps  ber  shut  in  bet 
apartment,  being  jealous  of  her,  the  captaia 
is  piqued  and  resolves  to  see  her.  He  sooa 
findj  a  pretext  for  entering  her  room.  He 
art^mges  that  Hebolledo  shall  provoke  him, 
and  then  filing  from  his  anger  rush  into  Isa- 
bella's chamber  and  implore  protection, 
whither  the  captain  will  follow.  This  plao 
they  execute-  Crespo  and  his  son  Juan  hear> 
ing  the  noise  of  quarrel  follow  with  drawn 
swords,  and  learn  the  cause.  They  learn 
also  that  the  soldier  has  been  followed  inta 
Isabella's  room.     They  proceed  there. 

The  next  scene  is  in  Isabella's  room.  Re- 
boUedo  rushes  in  and  begs  protection.  Isa- 
bella addresses  the  captain,  and  in  the  nam« 
of  her  sex  demands  pardon  for  the  culprit  j 
she  is  answered  with  becoming  gallantry,  (ha 
captain  observing  that  'she  commits  that  mur- 
der with  her  eyes  which  she  begs  him  not  to 
commit.'   The  father  and  brother  enter. 

Crtspo.  How,  sMiOTl  I  expect  to  find  yoa 
slaying  a  man,  and  von  are  CMAplimmtiiw  & 

woman It  is,  doubtless,  very  hoaoucablei 

kind,  and  gatlaut  in  you,  so  soon  to  forget  yuur 

Captain.  T  had  cause  for  anger,  but  this  lady 
has  dispelled  ii  by  a  glance. 

Crttpo.  Senor,  Isabella  is  my  child ;  a  pcft- 
sanl's  child— a  peaaanl,  not  a  lady. 

Juan  (asidt).  It  has  been  a  stratagem  to  see 
my  sister.  [Aloud.)  You  might  have  spared 
us  this  afi'ront,  Senor  Captain,  considering  how 
kindly  my  father  receivea  you  br~ 


^  .  ..  his  place  10  punish  1  My  daugh- 
ter should  think  herself  fiaiiered  that  the  Cap- 
tain has  honoured  her  request. 

Captain.  Clearly  so.  Have  a  care,  young 
fellow.    Bemembei  to  whom  you  speak,  next 

Juan.  I  know  well  enough. 

Crtipo.  What,  again !  What  have  you  to 
jabber  so  about? 

Captam.  As  you  are  nresent,  honest  Crespo,  I 
will  not  punish  his  insolence. 

Crespo.   Punish!     Senor,  understand  me.     I 

ay  treat  my  son  as  I  please;  but  so  may  not 

Juan.  And  I  will  submit  to  anything  from 
father:  to  nothing  from  yuu. 

Captain.  Ha!  ha!     What  would  yoa  do  f 
Juan.  I4«e  life  rather  than  my  honour. 
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Jnlf, 


JuanianerHy).  More  thanspopinjarctpiaia. 
Captain.  Vtm  Dioi !  This  is  loo  much. 

(Draw*  hit  neord.) 
Creipo-  Beware.  (Drouit.) 
At  this  CTitical  moment  Dod  Lope,  the 
geoenl  of  the  regiment,  arrivea.  He  ia  highly 
incrnaed  at  fading  a  diiturbance  in  the  house, 
Uid  in  hia  wrath  declares  be  will  throw 
nen,  women,  cay  the  houie  itael^  out  of  win- 
dow— 

Que  k  hombres,  mugeres  y  ""'o 
Ecbe  pot  UD  corredor. 

The  Captain  explains  hii  quarrel  with  Be- 
bolledoi  Dou  Lope  orders  the  latter,  as  the 
KUthn-  of  the  disturbance,  to  be  whipped.  Re- 
bolledo  relishing  ill  the  idea  of  tbe  jeit  being 
carried  so  far,  declares  he  was  not  culpable, 
ud  reveals  the  whole  plot.  Don  Lope  dii- 
nines  the  captaia  from  the  house,  ordera  him 
to  seek  another  lodging,  and  declares  that  he 
will  stop  in  Crespo^  house. 

Creapo  and  Don  Lope  are  then  leA  alone, 
ind  thii  fine  scene  occurs,  which,  fairly  to 
•njoy,  the  reader  abouLd  consult  in  tbe  ori- 
^nal. 

Crtipo,  A  thonsand  thanbs,  senor,  yon  hare 
MVedme  from  slajting  theman  whoiosultedme. 

Don  Lope,  Slaying  him  I 

Crttpo.  Slaying  him. 

Da»  Lapt.  Vive  Dioi !  Are  yoQ  aware  he  is  a 
eapiain ! 

Crttpo.  Vive  Diot !  Yes :  bad  he  been  a  gen- 
eral, it  would  bare  been  the  same. 

Don  Lop*.  Bybroven!  ihe  man  wbo  touches 
but  a  hair  of  oae  of  my  soldiers,  I  will  hang, 
wiiboat  scruple! 

Creipo.  By  hearen !  whoever  tooehes  a  titile 
of  miae  honour,  bim  will  I  hang,  and  without 
scruple.' 

D«n  Lop*.  Enow  yon  not  that,  being  a  peasant, 
3roa  are  forced  lo  snbmi  1 1 

Cretpo.  In  my  property,  yes;  but  in  mine 
bODonr,  no !  My  properly  and  life  belong  lo  my 
king.  My  honour  is  ihe  inlrimoay  of  my  soul ; 
and  my  eoul  belongs  to  none  but  God.* 

Don  Lope.  TivtCritto!  I  sloiosi  ibink  you're 
tight. 

Cretpo.  Vive  Crislo  !    I  am  sure  I'm  right. 

Don  Lop*  (a$ide).  This  peasant  is  testy, 
•»d.  ep  ■    ■      ■  ■■ 
my  sell. 


'This  is  one  or  the  lare  flashes  whieb  irrsdiate 
the  works  of  Cakleron.  li  'a  Aneio  sentiment,  and, 
ft>r  a  wonder,  neither  aHected  in  the  eipresiion,  nor 
oreilaid  with  metaphors.   We  eannot  forbear  ciiiog 


Pero  eon  mi  FantB  do. 
A]  rey  la  hacieDda  j  la  vida 
Be  ha  de  dar ;  pero  el  honor 
£•  patrimonlo  ael  alma 


Crttpo  (MMfc).  Don  Lc^  ii  bnlMtk.    W« 

shall  not  aympaibize. 

With  this  scene  the  first  act  ends:  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  Spanish  drama 
our  admiration  of  this  scene  may  apprar  exag- 
gerated. One  must  know  the  frigid  aad 
affected  language  spoken  in  these  plays  to 
appreciate  the  luxury  of  the  simple  tones  erf 
nature.  One  must  hare  been  wearied  with 
tbe  perpetual  moakt  usurping  the  places  of 
men,  to  relish  tbe  freshness  and  rigour  of  this 
•ketch  of  Crespo.  It  is  indeed  masterly, 
viewed  according  to  any  standard ;  the  charac- 
ter is  brought  out  by  a  few  distinct  truth- 
ful  touches ;  and  the  remark  by  tbe  gener^, 
'  the  fellow  swears  as  much  as  I  do  myself^' 
lets  ua  into  the  secret  of  this  bluntnes^ 
which  is  confirmed  in  the  second  act.  The 
general,  struck  by  Crespo's  polite  attentive- 
ness,  remarks  it  lo  him.  Crespo  answer?  that 
I  he  is  polite  to  those  who  treat  him  with  civil- 
ity: rude  to  those  who  treat  him  haughtily. 

The  second  act,  though  not  deBcient  in 
movement,  is  occupied  with  scenes  that  come 
to  nothing,  and  bare  scarcely  any  influence 
on  the  plot ;  except  the  last,  in  which  the 
captain,  Don  Alvaro,  now  furiously  in  love 
with  Isabella,  carries  her  off  by  force,  having 
tied  bet  father  to  a  tree.  This  is  a  apirited 
scene.  But  we  may  here  observe  that  we 
omit  such  scenes  from  our  analysis  as  do  not 
in  themselves  exhibit  character  or  new  situa- 
tion. Thus,  also,  the  amusing  *  Don  Mendo,' 
whom  we  have  mentioned  (p.  269),  needi 
not  again  be  introduced  here. 

The  third  act  opens  with  a  long  aoliloquj 
by  Isabella ;  a  apeech  full  of  delicious  har- 
mony, and  not  so  defaced  with  concetti  as 
usual.  The  language  is  figurative,  but  pas- 
sionate. There  are  not  many  aolilnquin,  to 
our  laite,  finer  in  all  Calderoo.  Isabella  ha* 
been  violated  by  the  Captain,  and  is  now  suf- 
fering under  the  horror  of  her  degradation, 
and  dreading  the  light  of  day.  She  bids  the 
stars  not  to  give  place  to  Aurora,  who  will 
come  with  tears  and  smiles  to  fill  Ihe  azure 
field  ;  or,  if  Aurora  must  come,  she  bids  her 
bring  no  smiles,  but  only  tears.  She  bids  the 
sun  remain  longer  under  the  cool  waves,  and 
not  disturb  the  night :  that  he  may  not  behold 
the  most  atrocious  of  crimes.  This  looks  fan- 
tastic enough  in  a  prose  statement,  as  indeed 
will  mostly  be  the  case  where  poetry  ia 
wrenched  from  ita  ideal  sphere  ;  but  we  will 
cite  the  original,  and  requesting  the  reader  to 
beer  in  mind  tbe  siylt  of  Spanish  poetry,  ask 
bim  if  this  be  not  both  simple  and  beautiful. 
Nunca  ameoezca  a  mis  ojos,  la  luz  hermosa  del 

dia, 
Pwque  i  lu  Doabre  no  t<oga  Ttrgvessa  yo  it 
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O  tu,  de  UDtu  MlrelU*,  primaTnm  fiigitin. 
No  des  lagar  It  la  aurun,  qu«  lu  bzuI  campaDa 

pita. 
Para  que  cun  daa  f  tlanto,  borre  tu  apacible  tuIb  ! 
Y  ya  que  ha  de  ser,  que  aea  con  Uanto,  loaa  — 

Dettnie.o  mayor  plantla,  mat  tien^tn  la  npu- 

Dtl  mar!    Deja  pu  tuu  mz  diiat*  la  noekt 


Para  qui  quieres  lalir  a  rer  ea  la  historia  mia 
La  mas  enorroe  maldad,  la  mas  fien  tiianla. 
Que  ea  renganza  de  lua  hombrea,  qniere  et  ciclo 
que  H  eacriba? 

This  loliloquy  ia  cmtinued  at  some  lengtb, 
and  ia  internipted  by  tbe  groani  of  her  father 
whom  ahe  discovera  bound  to  a  tree.  She  telli 
him  what  baa  bf fallen  ber;  adding,  that  her 
brother,  to  avenge  her  wrong, fought  with  th« 
captain  and  wounded  him,  but  wai  prevented 
d^Bpatchiog  him  by  the  aoldiera,  who  arrived 
in  time.  The  wouoded  captain  has  been 
taken  to  the  village.  This  narrative  occupiea 
on«  hundred  and  nzly  lineal  Creapocalmly 
bida  ber  dry  her  teara,  and  alemly  reaolves 
on  vengeance.  At  that  momeot  the  EKribano 
arrivea  to  infortn  him  that  be,  Creapo.  has 
beeD  elected  alcalde  of  Zalamea,  adding, 
'  Thia  is  fine  dcwb,  Creipo  j  you  have  two 
important  matters  to  commence  with.  The 
king  will  be  here  to-morrow :  that  ia  tbe 
firaL  1'he  second  is,  that  a  captain  of  tbe 
regiment  has  been  wounded.  It  is  not  known 
by  whom:  but  you  will  have  to  judge  the 
cetp;  there  will  tie  money  to  be  gained!' 

Pedro  Crespo  is  alcalde,  and  the  meana  of 
vengeance  are  thus  within  hii  hands.  He 
•eeka  an  interview  with  the  captain  j  and  a 
noble  scene  takei  place.  Creapo  lays  ande 
the  judge,  and  appears  only  at  a  aupplicating 
father:  eloquent,  dignified,  pathetic.  He 
aaya  that,  though  baie-bom,  yet  be  is  rich  ;  he 
ia  a  father  ;  and  he  offers  the  captain  ail  hie 
wealth,  all  he  posseasea,  and  will  turn  labourer 
again,  if  tbe  captain  will  repair  the  wrong 
he  haa  dme  his  daughter,  and  marry  her. 
Tbe  speech  contains  one  or  two  extrava- 
gances, but  oQ  the  whole  ia  nobly  conceived 
and  full  of  pathos.  The  captain  treata  biro 
with  contempt.  Crespo  threatens  him  as  a 
judge,  if  he  accept  not  tbe  offera  of  a  father. 
But  the  captain  reroains  heartleas,  coatemp- 
tnous,  unmoved.    Creapo  orders  his  arrest. 

Don  Lopa  arrives  indignant  at  tbe  alcalde's 
presuming  to  judge  an  officer;  but  Crespo 
remtiins  firm  in  his  intention.  The  king 
arrives,  and  coofirma  Don  Lope'a  assertion, 
that  being  a  soldier  the  captain  must  be  tried 
before  another  tribunal.  Creapo  places  the 
indictment  and  papers  in  tbe  hand  of  tbe 
king,  wbo  ■dmitt  th*  captain's  goUt,  but  stiU 


inaiata  on  the  punishment  coming  fmn  am* 
Uier  tiibunal  than  ihai  of  the  alcalde. 

Tbe  (uapensehere  is  great.  Will  the  csp> 
tain  escapel  Will  Creapo's  vengeance  ba 
defeated  1  No :  the  stern  alcalde  draws  aaida 
a  curtain,  and  discovers  to  the  astonished  com* 
pany,  tbe  captain  strangled  in  a  chair.  This 
IB  a  fine  coup  dt  lAiSire.  Crespo  says  that 
the  king  himself  believed  tbe  sentence  just; 
and  justice  having  many  banda,  it  matter* 
little  which  one  executes  it.  The  king  is  so 
delighted  with  Crespo,  that  be  makes  him 
alcalde  for  life.  Tbe  piece  concludea  with 
Isubella  retiring  to  a  convent. 

We  had  intended  inserting  an  aaalyais  of 
of  'El  Mayor  Monstruo  lei  Zeloa,'  from  tba 
comparison  it  suggests  with  '  Othello'  and 
'  Zaire ;'  but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits,  Btid  the  reader's  patience.  *  A  Secreto 
Agravio  Secreta  Vengenza,'  would  alao  claim 
a  place  here,  had  we  room ;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
terrific  last  act,  the  execution  of  which,  bow< 
ever,  does  not  come  up  to  the  inventim. 
Every  reader  will  seize  at  once  the  power  of 
tbe  situations,  and  their  capability  for  fioa 
acting  and  passionate  writing 

Don  Luis  is  in  love  w!tb  jLeonor,  the  wift 
of  Don  Lope.  Tbe  husband  detects  their 
guilty  passion,  sud  is  perplexed  bow  to  avenga 
bis  wrongs  without  making  them  public.  It 
ia  tbe  same  problem  as  that  in  'El  Medico 
de  Bu  Honra ;'  but  treated  differently,  Doa 
Lope  baa  engaged  the  only  boat  reinaining, 
to  take  him  acroei  the  river  to  his  wife.  Doa 
Luia  entera  with  a  letter  from  Leonor,  appoint* 
ing  an  interview  for  that  evening  in  her  gar- 
den, as  her  husband  will  be  absent.  Doa 
Luia  cannot  procure  a  boat.  Don  Lope,  sus> 
peeling  tbe  object  of  his  desire,  offera  him  • 
place  in  the  one  be  has  engaged.  Tbe  offer 
is  accepted  with  mutual  joy,  *  Wat  there  ever 
so  fortunate  ii  man!'  exclaims  the  lover.  *Ths 
hour  of  vengeance  arrives !'  exclaim*  the  but* 
band.  '  Odd  enough  for  the  husband  to  b«_ 
my  conductor,'  think*  the  lover.  'Ha  haa* 
fallen  into  ray  bands,  and  cannot  escape,' 
says  the  husband.  '  He  takes  me  to  his  wife  t' 
'1  take  him  to  his  death!'  Such  are  their 
opposite  thoughts.  They  enter  the  boat.  Ths 
audience  are  left  in  suspense. 

Leonor  is  in  her  garden  waiting  for  her 
lover.  She  is  sad,  and  begins  to  suspect  Doq 
Luis  lovea  her  less  than  be  was  wont.  A  erf 
of 'help'  is  heard  from  the  river;  Leonor 
looks  out  and  diatinguishet  a  figure  stru^ling 
with  the  waves.  She  trembles  with  vsgua 
fears.  Her  husband  enlera,  his  cfethes  diip> 
ping  with  wet,  a  poniard  in  bit  hand  !  Sba 
it  speechless.  With  grim  formality  Don  Lope 
ntotcf  tlwt  a  certaia  Dob  Luii  begged  p«iw 
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miHion  to  share  b'w  boat  with  him.  The  ca-' 
bles  which  ftstened  it  lo  the  shore  bad  brolieD. 
They  were  adriH.  Don  Luii  was  dronned. 
Don  Lope  grieves  thai  be  was  unable  lo  save 
him  ;  but  the  sea  in^lfed  him,  and  will  cover 
his  memory.  Leooor  shrieks  and  swoons. 
Don  Lope  exclaims  'Leonor!  my  wife!  my 
life  I  .  .  .  Alas !  her  hands  are  cold  I  .  .  .  Ah, 
Don  Juan,  i  was  wrong  to  tell  her  of  the 
dangers  I  liad  escaped !  .  . .  You  see  her  wo- 
man's bean  was  not  able  to  support  such  ter- 
ror !  .  .  •  Her  love  trembled  at  the  mention  of 
my  danger.  . .  (totht  atrvanls)  Cany  her  to 
ber  bed- room.' 

Don  Lope  left  alone  applauds  himwlf  for 
the  issue  of  hia  plan;  but  it  is  only  half  com- 
pleted. Don  Luis  is  no  more,  but  Leooor 
fives.  His  resolution  is  aeon  formed-  *l 
confided  the  care  of  my  first  vengeance  lo 
the  waters ;  my  second  aball  be  confided  to 
the  Sames  ! ' 

The  king  and  his  attendants  are  convers- 
ing.  The  cry  of 'Fire!  Fire  1 '  reaches  them, 
and  tbey  learn  lliat  Don  Lope's  bouse  is  burn- 
ing. Don  Lope  enters,  half  undreseed,  and 
with  bis  wife,  dtad,  upon  his  arm  !  He  has 
■tifled  ber;  and  attributes  her  death  to  the 
flames.  And  thus  he  accomplishea  his  itcrtt 
vtngtanet  for  a  tecrtt  wrong  ! 

U'e  may  here  conclude  our  notice  of  Cal- 
demn.  Our  general  estimate  of  his  powers 
will  have  been  seen  in  the  forgoing  pages. 
Although  disputing  bis  title  to  profondity  of 
thought,  or  artistic  genius  of  (he  highest  or- 
der ;  although  placing  him  on  a  very  diSer- 
ent  pedestal  from  that  of  Sbakspeare  or 
Oothe;  we  are  still  hearty  admirers  of  bis 
IBTO  talents.  All  we  desire  is,  to  have  bis 
real  excellences  proclaimed,  in  substitution  of 
Ibe  spurious  ones  so  eloquently  extolled  by 
the  Germana.  As  a  dramatist  in  the  highest 
■ense  we  can  never  regard  him  j  as  a  play- 
writer  we  think  be  ranks  one  of  the  tbremost. 
Great  knowledge  of  slage-eSect;  great  spirit 
snd  ingenuity  in  tbe  working  out  of  compli- 
cated plots;  an  imaginattoa  brilliant  and  fer- 
tile, loving  to  lose  itself  in  the  gloomy  depths 
of  bcnor  ;  wonderful  harmony  and  fluency  of 
Terse,  with  a  facility  for  the  production  of 
apirited  dialogue  amidst  a  profusion  of  meta- 
pnors:  these  are  no  contemptible  qualities, 
■nd  these  Calderon  unquestionably  possesses. 
More  than  these  we  cannot  discover.  He 
bas  a  rich  and  varied  Theatrical  genius. 
Dramatic  genius  must  be  sought  in  othe 
lands:  tbe  Spaniards  have  it  not.  Yet  thi 
once  mighty,  now  degenerate  Spain,  can  well 
afibrd  tbeadmissioD  of  inferiority  on  tbe  ground 
which  Sophocles^  Shakroeare,  and  Moliere, 
serenely  occupy.  She  has  prodaced  'Don 
Quixote'  and  Murillo,  and  afler  such  feats 
may  well  await  Iht  tribates  of  the  world. 


It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  ^rord* 
respecting  the  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  French  trajislatioa  is  a 
book  we  can  recommend  to  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ori^nal.  Let  us  he  understood, 
however.  M.  Damas-Hinard  has  taken  grpat 
pains,  hut,  like  most  tranalatora,  especially 
French,  has  had  no  conscience.  He  viU  in- 
sist upon  altering  and  abridging  his  original. 
He  proclaims  both  Calderan  and  Lope  great 
poets;  and,  nevertheless,  cannot  help  secnrtly 
suspecting  that  be  is  greatn,  and  that  bis 
'  improvements'  will  be  acceptable.  We 
have  but  cursorily  compared  his  version  with 
the  Spanish ;  but  by  selecting  random  pas- 
sages of  beauty,  fun,  concetti,  and  extrava- 
gance, we  have  been  able  lo  see  that  he  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  privilege  of  abridgment 
and  alteration.  In  the  traosla^ona  in  ibe 
course  of  this  article  we  have  ventured  on 
paraphrases,  because  we  were  solely  direct- 
ing altentii'n  to  the  situaHon.  But  M.  Dti- 
mas-Hinard  professes  to  give  (he  world  a  trans* 
lalion  of  the  Spanish  plays,  and  to  represent 
their  characteristics.  Oy  subdoiug  the  ex- 
travagance of  thought ;  by  ahering  the  meta- 
phors; by  abridging  the  length  of  the  speeches 
be  does  away  with  these  characteristics,  and 
gives  the  world  a  series  of  French  drama, 
not  Spanish  comtdiai.  As  a  specimen  of  bia 
reproduction  of  the  poetical  beauties,  we  may 
cite  bis  version  of  the  soliloquy  in 'El  Alcalde 
de  Zalamea,'  part  of  which  we  before  quoted. 
Instead  of  saying,  as  in  the  original,  'Remain, 
O  greater  planet,  still  longer  under  the  coot 
wavtt  of  the  tta,'  he  says,  'Et  toi  soleil,  nu 
des  astrea,  prolonge  ton  s^jour  dans  le  setfi 
profond  da  ners.'  '1  be  fine  pbran  *  tre- 
molo imperio'  is  omitted. 

A  false  idea  of  the  Spanish  drama  will 
therefore  be  gained  from  M.  Damaa- 
Hinard's  version.  Nor  will  bis  criticisms 
mend  the  matter.  They  are  insafiernbly 
badif  as  may  be  suspected  from  the  man 
who  calls  Lope  de  Vega  a  '  tvbliMe  poet.* 
But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  his 
volumes  will  form  amusing  and  iDstructive 
reading,  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
original.  The  great  merits  of  these 
dramatists — their  theatrical  excellences — 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  version  in  fiivoarable 
colottra.  The  translator  is  not  witboot 
spirit  in  hia  dialogues,  and  he  has  taken 
considerable  pains  to  explain  away  verbal 
and  national  difficultiea  The  foor  volumes 
contain  eleven  plays  of  Calderon,  and  ten 
of  Lope  de  Vega.  We  caa  promise  the 
dramatic  reader  ■  treat  in  the  perusal. 

But  to  the  German  reader  we  shoold 
recommend  the  version  by  Griea.  It  has 
all  the  metita  which  Dunu-Hinud'a 
traaslatiOD  wiata.    It  ia  written  alao  ia 
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„^  o'Bi^'c,  and  the  same  metre  as  the  origina]. 
M  cuminenlly   faiibful   in  reproducing   both 

uu.i.i«ulls  and  beaaties,  it  is  written  with  m 
oitiTil  and  vigour  rarely  seen  in  iranslatioDs. 
The  reader  nill  there  find  Cnideron  aa  he 
would  iind  him  in  the  original. 

The  '  Tesoro  de  Teatro  Espanal/  pub- 
lished in  Parifl,  and  edited  by  M.  Ochoa, 
has  the  recommendationa  of  price  and 
type:  in  both  of  these  it  f<ir  excels  the 
Madrid  edition.  Five- and -twenty  playa  in 
each  volume,  printed  in  double  columna 
with  an  excellent  type,  and  costing  only 
ten  franca  each,  is  certainly  as  cheep  as  it 
is  possible  to  expect  j  and  we  need  not 
thererore  be  bard  npon  the  editing,  espe- 
cially as  ihe  Madrid  edition,  which  costs 
four  times  the  sum,  is  no  better  edited. 
It  is  but  fit  however  to  Temark  that  the 
text,  tlioDgh  accurately  enough  printed,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  sometimes  varies  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  other  editions.  In 
Lope  de  Vega's  comedy  of  *  £]  perro  del 
hortelano,'  severs!  entire  scenes  are 
wanting  in  M.  Ochoa's  edition.  It  is  true 
that  these  scenes  are  in  a  measure  super- 
fluous j  but  one  desires  a  complete  text. 
The  carelessness  of  Spanish  editors,  and 
the  fact  that  Lope  de  Vega's  playa  are 
•till  sold  separately  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatres,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
Tariations  observable  in  various  editions. 
We  have  no  means  ofjudging  extensively 
of  M.  Ochoa'd  accuracy;  but  we  may 
inform  the  reader  that  the  very  best 
edition  of  Cnlderon'a  complete  works  is 
that  published  in  Germany  a  few  years 
ago,  ID  four  volumes  quarto,  edited,  if  our 
meniory  serves  us,  by  Joseph  Kiel.  This 
edition  has  been  largely  smuggled  into 
Spain,  aa  being  the  most  perfect. 


Art.  XI. — L'Eurtae  pendant  la  Rivoltition 
Fran^iai,  par  M.  CAPEPionK.  (Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution.)  Paris. 
1843. 

In  bis  works  of  modern  history  the  inde- 
fttigable  M.  Capefigue  possesses,  perhaps 
■fTects,  a  general  European  impartiBlity. 
He  leans  to  what  is  called  the  cause  of 
order,  and  regrets  the  old  institutions,  as 
no  doubt  a  AommeiTitat  should  :  but  beyond 
this  natural  longing  professes  to  have  no 
passion  one  way  or  the  other.  You  would 
fancy  him  a  retired  Prime  Ministai  at  the 
least,  whtthaTiBg  mingled  in  the  diplomatic 
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*^i^eg'*'  f°'  the  last  fifty  years,  now  sits 
down  to  chronicle  them,  in  a  calm,  blood- 
less, Talleyrsnd-like  manner:  having  no 
regard  for  Trojan  or  Tyrian  ;  little  respect 
for  trainturs  de  sabre  with  their  coarse 
feats  of  arms  and  loud  braggadocio 
bulletins;  and  too  mach  (as  is  natural, 
perhaps,  in  one  of  his  calling)  for  notes, 
protocols,  and  manoeuvres  of  ambassadors 
and  their  agents. 

or  this  vaunted  diplomacy,  before  the 
French  Revolution,  and  during  that  period 
(sB  to  preseQt  and  future  times,  they  do 
not  come  into  discussion  here)— of  these 
clever  diplomatists  and  their  works — we 
never  can  calculate,  to  the  end  of  time, 
how  much  honour  they  hove  caused  us. 
The  history  of  every  Foreign  Office  in 
Europe — one  may  say  so  without  being 
near  so  familiar  with  the  contents  of  their 
cartons  aa  M.  CapeGgue  appears  to  be— 
is  a  history  of  knavery:  of  lies  answered 
by  other  lies,  robberies  met  by  other 
robberies.  Every  king  has  his  band  in  his 
brother's  pocket,  and  the  aim  and  triumph 
of  every  ministry  is  by  force  or  fraud  to 
effect  the  removal  of  its  neiohbour's  land- 
mark. Probably  M.  Capefigue  did  not 
intend  this  moral  to  be  read  out  of  hie 
book  ;  but  herein  lies  the  only  good  of  the 
work  as  far  as  we  can  nnderatand  it.  It 
does  not  matter  much  now,  what  plana 
Louis  XVI.,  that  amateur  navigator,  had 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  marine, 
and  the  punishment  of  England  ;  whether 
the'  guns  that  drove  away  the  Prussiane 
after  Valmy  were  not  loaded  with  Ionia 
what  intentions  the  Prussians  bad 
upon  Hanover  or  Bavaria  ;  or  the  Duke  of 
loi^  on  the  French  throne ;  or  the  French 
upon  Ihe  Rhenish  frontier ;  or  the 
Austriana  upon  the  French  ; — these  mya- 
leries  of  diplomatic  double-dealing,  cu- 
riosities of  the  Roguery  of  History,  are 
of  very  little  importance  to  us  now.  It 
is  idle  to  sort  snd  docket  mere  masses  of 
lies — to  be  following  polirical  labyrintha 
which  have  nothing  at  the  end. 

Unless,  to  be  sure,  some  writers  should 
be  employed  by  an  Enropwnn  congress  to 
go  througb  this  task  with  the  moral  end 
in  view — of  teaching  their  respective 
nations  heartily  to  beware  of  all  Foreign- 
Offices;  to  eschew  robbery  of  all  aorta  at 
the  expense  of  whatever  neighbour;  to 
avoid  being  too  'clever'  in  their  political 
dealings  as  tbey  would  avoid  similar 
'   iharp'  practices  in  private  life  :  in  a  word 

learn  that  honeat  dealings  are  quite  as 
profitable  for  statei,  as  for  individuals. 

Any   peraon   reading   H.   Capefigne'e 
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pTOflent  work  with  the  abovQ  monl  tibw, 
will  God  that  bis  Tolumes  contnin  many 
euriaoB  illuRtrationa  of  it.  For  instance, 
to  begin  a  tittle  before  the  beginning. 
M.  Capefigue  speaka  with  much  respect  ot 
ifae  manner  in  which  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  were  brought  up  to 
understand,  the  inflacible  rivalry  bttviten 
Englandand  France.  Od  this  point  Louis 
XVI.,  says  his  admirer,  was  pat»ioniU,  and 
there  never  was  a  king  who  carried  so  far 
hjs  hatred  aiid  resentment  agalast  Great 
Britain!  And  towards  this  restorer  of  the 
French  marine,  this  implacable,  enemy  of 
England,  this  'tete  noble  et  grande  esprit 
national  et  fort,'  the  historian  proceedi 
pay  many  compliments  in  which  he  calls 
upon  the  nation  to  join. 

If  it  from  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to 
tiie  unlucky  monarch,  or  from  a  wish  to 
conciliate  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen,  or  from  a  conviction  that 
irreconcilable  hatred  to  England  or  any 
other  country  is  an  aceeotable  quality  in 
French  eovereigna,  that  M.  Cepefiffiie  is 
M  careful  to  register  the  fact  of  the  king's 
anti-English  feeling  1  Our  author  used 
formerly  to  sign  himself  a  honmt  d'etat ; 
but  in  his  love  of  the  old  French  traditions, 
he  would  do  well,  as  a  statesman,  to  give 
up  his  admiration  of  this  one;  since  he 
has  himself  chronicled  so  many  of  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  that  most 
absurd  of  all  the  ancient  qualifications  of 
a  patriot.  Louis  XVI.,  contini ' 
great  work  of  his  illustrious  i 
raises  theFrench  marine,  adroitly  threatens 
the  English  poasrisions  in  India,  lampi 
Buccessfully  with  the  English  colonies 
America  (and  brings  back  the  infection  of 
rebellion  to  bis  own  country),  and  so 
having  wreaked  his  measure  of  evil,  it 
becomes  the  turn  of  '  the  eternal  rival'  to 
pay  oir  its  debt  of  revenge.  For  nine 
hundred  years,  from  one  side  of  the 
channel  to  the  other,  we  have  been  bandy- 
ingthis  hatred  about. 

Wo  were  not  slow  in  flinging  the  injury 
bock  a^ain.  The  first  struggles  of  the 
revolution  begin;  bankruptcy, famine,  in- 
ward commotion,  tear  and  weaken  the  vital 
strength  of  '  the  eternal  enemy'  as  much 
OS  the  moat  eternal  of  all  enemiea  can 
desire.  When  the  bead  of  the  unhappy 
fomenter  of  the  American  rebellion  fell, 
when  his  family  were  flnng  out  of  the 
country,  living  here  and  tnere  'in  ob- 
scurity and  contempt,'  as  Burke  says — 
this  one  borrowing  money  never  to  be 
repayed,  that  one  pawning  diamonds  in 
Older  to  lire — one  would  finoy  tlte  Engliah 
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hatred  of  the  race  might  hare  been  ei- 
linguished  in  compassion,  and  that  the 
unlucky  Bourbons  woulJ  have  been  raised 
from  the  dust  in  which  they  lay.  But  not 
eo.  The  compassion  which  Hr.  Pitt's 
government  had  for  the  Bourbon  familj 
was  bat  little  profitable  to  them.  Why,  if 
the  allied  powers  were  noxious  to  aasist 
the  exiled  princes,  were  the  latter  not 
allowed  to  enter  France  1  Why  were  the 
movementa  of  their  (^migr^s)  troopa 
always  mysteriously  counteracted  1  ^hj, 
when  'I'oulon  was  taken  by  the  English  io 
ihe  name  of  the  King  of  Francp,  wae  the 
fleet  there  found  not  officered  by  French 
royalists,  of  whom  there  were  hundreds 
at  the  disposal  of  ihe  princes  1  It  was  the 
precious  policy  of  'the  hereditary  enemy.' 
We  speculated  upon  the  burning  of  tbot 
fleet:  we  would  give  up  the  ships  to  no 
Frenchman,  with  white  cockade  or  red. 
Tbe  robberies  of  Napoleon  were  not  more 
daring  nor  brutal  than  that. 

'  When  the  French  see  bodies  of  Enclisb, 
Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  Sardinians,  Prua- 
siana,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians, 
Sclavonians,  Croatians,  acting  (Ujiriact^a/f 
in  the  war,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
think  we  come  with  a  benevolent  design,' 
cries  Burke,  in  his  wonderful  letter  on  the 
coudnct  of  the  alliei ;  and  dares  to  eipreas 
at  once  the  intention  of  the  coalescing 
powers.  'Austria  means  to  take  away 
the  whole  frontier  from  the  borders  of 
Switzerland  to  Dunkirk:  Great  Britain 
resolves  that  France  shall  have  no  colonies, 
no  commerce,  and  no  marine.'  And  if  we 
read  the  opinion  a  of  another  eminent 
statesman,  M.  Thiers,  we  find  him  delighted 
with  tbe  skill  of  the  English  politicians, 
who  had  so  handled  the  eternal  rival,  that 
there  were,  after  tbe  burning  of  tbe  Toulon 
fleet,  not  more  than  sixty  (Capefigue  says 
six-and- thirty)  vessels  in  the  French 
arsenals,  while  England  with  her  allies, 
Spain  and  Holland,  had  at  least  two 
hundred,  and,  while  without  the  necessity 
nf  a  combat,  the  English  fleet  was  master 
of  the  itlediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Indian  Seas.  Thus,  cries  Thiers  in 
an  ecstasy,  ^nothing  wot  more  politic  than 
the  war  made  by  Pitt  ngainst  France.' 

Mr.  Pitt  had  won  the  move  certainly — 
and  deserves  that  just  such  a  statesman 
as  Thiers  should  praise  him.  )n  like 
manner,  it  might  be  said,  nothing  was  more 
politic  than  the  manner  in  whico  Sampson 
slaughtered  the  Philistines:  such  policy 
is  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  author  of 
the  famous  note  on  the  Syrian  queatim. 
But  there  is  not  a  tu-payet  ia  thia  entpira. 
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who  don  not  Me  the  fsllaey  of  it,  tX  least 
twice  a  year  ;  and  ean  calculate  that  we 
migkt  hare  had  aome  ten  thonaand  of 
■hipa,  if  need  were.  Tor  the  price  which  the 
great  minister  paid  for  tboae  he  took. 

Not  were  the  continental  diplomatiatB 
much  behind-hand  in  their  tnumphantflkill. 
The  robbery  and  apoliation  of  Poland  ia  siiil 
more  'politic'  than  the  robbery  and  in- 
eendiariam  of  the  Toulon  fleet.  To  eflect 
tbatftdmirable  piece  of  policy,  thePruaaiana 
forget  their  hoalility  against  Fiance,  and 
the  ucred  righla  of  aorereignty  which 
they  had  awom  to  protect — how  could 
oaths  or  honour  be  auppoaed  to  prevail 
when  '  policy'  is  so  much  stronger  than 
either  I  With  that  gallant  war-cry  in 
common,  Roseinn,  and  Prussian,  and 
Ansftrian  armies  flock  togther-— down  go 
the  ledoubta  of  Praga,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Polish  aoldiery — women  and  children 
sre  butchered  by  tens  of  thounnda — and 
chock  ling  diplomattata  at  Berlin  and 
Peteraburgb  have  but  to  take  the  map 
and  divide  the  country  at  their  leiaure. 

The  conaequeucvB  of  that  maaterpiece 
of  robbery  every  one  knowa.  Tbe  French 
republic  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the  Euro- 
pean diplomotiats.  It  was  starving,  disor- 
ganized, ready  to  yield  :  but  Foreign  Di- 
plomacy intervened  and  saved  its  life.  Iia 
armiea  were  a  rabble,  but  diplomacy  drew 
the  hulleta  from  the  Prussian  guns ;  and  ao 
tbe  rabble  was  left  to  organize  itself, 
until  it  grew  to  be  the  great  Imperial  army, 
thai  under  the  great  Emperor  marched  in 
triamph  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin,  and  to 
Moacow. 

M.  Capefigue's  volumes,  however,  only 
go  as  far  as  1795  :  the  emperor  is  but 
artillery  officer  aa  yet,  and  hit '  policy'  a 
the  end  of  it  all  to  come.  Up  to  '95  it  is 
not  ft  little  cnrioua  to  see  what  diplomacy, 
or,  aa  M.  Capefigue  calls  it, '  Europe,'  had 
done  fur  the  French  Revolution.  Europe, 
and  it  need  scarcely  he  eaid,  the  King  of 
France  too,  were  both  most  deeply  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  a  monarchical  govern- 
meat  in  that  country,  and  djplomatiied 
so  cleverly  aa  to  cut  ofl*  tbe  head 
of  Louis  XVI.  between  them.  Having 
•n  enemy  without  money,  strength,  or 
almost  hope,  Europe  diplomatized  so 
akilfully  as  to  maka  that  enemy  more 
powerful  than  all  the  continent  put  toge- 
ther. In  the  beginning  of  1795.  the  wo- 
begone  English  historian  of  the 'Annual 
Begister,'  chows  what  had  been  the  ef- 
fecti  of  European  diplomacy  in  French 
affairs.  It  had  given  over  to  France  ten 
previncea  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands ; 


the  bishopries  ot  Litge,  Wonna,  and 
Spire ;  the  electorate  of  Treves,  Co- 
logne, and  Mentz  j  the  duchy  of  Denz 
Pontaj  the  Palatinate ;  and  the  duchieaof 
Suliers  and  Clevea.  In  tbe  south  of  France, 
their  conquests  were  the  duchy  of  Savoy  ; 
with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Monaco 
in  Italy  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Biaoay  and 
Catalonia  in  Spain.  After  enumerating 
the  hundred  and  forty  severe  actions  ia 
which  the  French  had  been  aucceaaful,  and 
'the  generals  and  armiea  of  conaummata 
experience,'  which  they  had  overthrown 
with  ibeir  raw  and  ill-diaciplined  levies — ' 
the  Registrar  concludea  with  a  tigh,  '  Such 
ia  tbe  description  given  by  tbe  French  of 
their  numeroua  exploits,  and  impartiality 
requires  it  ahnnld  be  acknowledged,  not- 
witbatanding  the  odium  they  lie  under, 
thst  tbe  acconnt  is  not  exagfre rated.' 

It  was  even  so  ;  and  for  these  successes 
Europe  had  to  thank  its  diplomacy — the 
aelfiebness  and  knavery,  that  ia,  of  ita  gov- 
emmenta ;  and  their  blind,  inaane  npacity 
and  cunning. 


AxT.  Xn. —  1.  Funarvl  Diicourte  Mivered 
on  occotiofi  of  ctltiratMg  tht  obttgvifM  of 
kis  latt  ExctUtnty  ike  Perpeluat  Dicta- 
tor of  the  Bepubtic  of  Parngvny,  the  Citi- 
zen Dr.  JoU  tiaapar  Frannn,  by  Ciiixen 
the  Rev,  Manubl  Antonio  Perez,  ofih* 
Chv  ch  of  the  Incarnation,  o«  the  Wlh  of 
October,  1840.  (In  the  'British  Packet 
and  Argentine  News,'  No.  813.  Bue- 
noa  Ayrea:  March  19,  1842.) 

2.  Ettai  Hitlorigut  »ur  la  Riw^ution  dt 
Paraguay,  et  ie  Gouveraemeni  Dielatoriai 
du  Doettur  Francia,  Par  MM.  Reno- 
GER  et  LuNocHUtp.  2de  Edition.  Paria. 
1827 

3.  LattTi  on  Paraguay.  By  J.  P.  and  W. 
F.RoBBRTSON.  2vo1b.  Second  edition  ■ 
London.     1839. 

♦.  Froitcio's  Beign  of  Terror.  (By  the 
same)     London.     1839. 

5.  Letters  on  South  America.  (By  the 
same.)     3  vols.     Lnndon.     1843. 

6.  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.  By  Jdhk 
MiBSs.     2  vols.     London.     1836. 

7.  .Memniri  af  General  Miller,  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  BtpuHie  of  Pent.  2  vols.  2d 
edition.    London.     1829. 

Tbs  conftised  South  American  revolution, 
and  set  of  revolntiooa,  like  tbe  South 
American  continent  itaelf,  ia  doabtUaa  ■ 
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nekt  eonfuMd  phfltioiiMiion ;  worthjr  of 
belter  knowledge  than  men  yet  have  of  it. 
Several  books,  of  which  we  here  name  a 
few  known  to  ua,  have  been  written  on  the 
subject ;  bat  bad  books  moatiy,  and  prn- 
duclive  of  almost  no  cflecl.  The  heroei 
of  South  America  bare  not  yet  auceeeded 
in  picturing  any  image  of  themaelvea, 
much  leas  any  true  image  of  themaelveB, 
■a  (be  Cia-Atlantic  mind  or  memory.  ■ 
Itutbide,  '  the   Napoleon  of  Mexico,'  a 

Ereat  man  in  that  narrow  country,  who  was 
el  He  made  the  thrice -celebrated  '  Plan 
of  Iguala ;'  a  conatitution  of  no  continuance. 
He  became  Emperor  of  Mexico,  most  ae- 
Tene  '  AuguBtin  I. ;'  was  deponed,  bani^ed 
to  Leghorn,  to  London ;  decided  on  return- 
ing ; — landed  on  the  shore  at  Tampico,  and 
was  there  met,  and  shot :  this,  in  a  vasue 
•ort,  is  what  the  world  knows  of  the  Na- 
poleon of  Mexico,  most  aerene  Auguatii 
tbe  First,  moat  unfortunate  Augustin  the 
Last.  He  did  himself  publish  memoirs  or 
tnemoriats,*  but  few  can  read  them.  Ob- 
livion, and  the  deserts  of  Panama,  have 
Bwallowed  this  brave  Don  Augustin  :  vote 
caruil  tacro. 

And  Bolivar,  '  the  Washington  of  Co- 
lumbia,' Liberator  Bolivar,  he  too  is  gone 
without  his  fame.  Melancholy  lithographs 
repreaent  to  as  a  long  faced,  sqoare-brow- 
ed  man  j  of  atem,  considerate,  coniciovily 
considerate  aspect,  mildly  aquiline  form  of 
Dflse  ;  with  terrible  angularity  of  jaw  \  and 
dark  deep  eyes,  somewhat  too  close  ((%e- 
ther  (for  which  latter  circumstance  we 
earnestly  hope  the  lithograph  alone  is  to 
blame) :  this  is  Liberator  Bolivar : — a  man 


many-counselled,  much-enduring  man; 
now  dead  and  gone: — of  whom,  except 
that  melancholy  lithograph,  the  cultivated 
European  public  knows  ns  good  as  nothing. 
Yet  did  he  not  fiy  hither  and  thither,  often 
in  tbe  tnost  desperate  manner,  with  wild 
cavalry  clad  in  blankets,  with  War  of  Li- 
beration, '  to  the  death  V  Clad  in  blan- 
kets, ponchot  the  Snulh  Americans  call 
them  :  it  is  a  square  blanket,  with  a  short 
slit  in  tbe  centre,  which  you  draw  over 
your  head,  and  so  leave  hanging  :  many  a 
liberalive  cavalier  has  ridden,  in  those  hot 
climates,  without  further  dress  at  all ;  and 
fought  handsomely  too,  wrapping  the  blan- 
ket round  bis  arm,  when  it  came  to  tbe 
charge. 


■  A  Stslemrnt  of  aame  of  the  Principnl  ETents 
ia  tbe  PnUic  Life  of  Aa^iutin  de  Itnrbide :  written 
biHimssir.    London.    1848. 
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With  such  cavalry,  wid  artillery  »nd  in* 
fantry  to  match,  Bolivar  has  ridden,  figrht- 
ing  all  the  way,  through  torrid  deaerta,  hot 
mud  awamps,  throngh  ice-ctiaBina  beyond 
the  curve  of  perpetual  frost, — more  milea 
than  Ulysses  ever  sailed:  let   the  coming 
Homers  take  note  of  it.     He  has  marched 
over  the  Andes    more   than  once  ;  a  feat 
analogous  to  Hannibal's;  and  seemed   to 
think  little  of  it.     O^en    beaten,    bani^ 
ed  from  the  firm  land,  he  always  retomed 
again,  truculently  fought  again.    He  gained 
in  the  Cumana  regions  the  '  immortml  vi> 
tory'  of    Carababo    and    several    others; 
under  him  was  gained   the   finishing'  '  im- 
mortal   victory'    of   Ayacucho    in     Pern, 
where  Old  Spain,  for  the  last  time,  burnt 
powder  in  those  latitudes,  snd   then    fled 
without  return.     He  was  Dictator,  Libera- 
tor,  almost    emperor,    if    he    had    lived. 
Some  three  times  over  did  he,  id  solemn 
Columbian  parliament,  lay  down  his  Dicla- 
torehip  with  Washington  eloquence  ;  and 
as  often,  on  pressing   request,    take  it  up 
again,  being  a  man  indispensable.     Thrice, 
or  at  least  twice,  did  he,  in  different  places, 
painfully  construct  a  Free    Constitation ; 
consisting  of  'two   chambers,  and  a   su- 
preme  governor   for  life  with  liberty  to 
name  his  successor,' the  reasooableat aem- 
ocratic  constitution  you  could  well  con- 
struct ;  and  twice,  or  at  least  once,  did  the 
Seople  on   trial,  declare  it  disajTreeable. 
[e  was,  of  old,  well  known   in  Paris ;  tn 
the    dissolute,    the    phi lo soph ico-polilical 
and  other  circles  there.     He  baa  shone  is 
many  a   gay  Parisian    jotVc's,    this  Simon 
Bolivar;  and  he,  in  his  later  years,  in  au- 
tumn, 1825,  rode   triumphant   into  Fotosi 
and  the  fabulous  Inca  Cities,  with  clouds 
of  feathered  Indians  somersetiing  and  war- 
whooping  round  him* — and'sa  the  famed 
Cerro,  metalliferous   Mountain,    came   in 
sight,  the  bells  all  pealed  out,  and    there 
was   a  thunder  of  artillery,'  says  General 
Miller  I     If  thia  is  not  a  Ulysses,  Foly  tias 
and  Pol ymetis,  a  much  enduring  and  many- 
counselled  man;  where  was  there   one  1 
Truly  a  Ulysses  whose  history  were  worth 
its  ink, — had  the  Homer  that  could  do  it, 
made  bis  appearance  I 

Of  General  San  Martin  too  there  will  be 
something  to  be  said.  General  San  Manio, 
when  we  last  saw  him,  twenty  years  ago 
or  more, — through  the  organs  of  the  au- 
thentic steadfast  Mr.  Miers, — had  a  hand- 
some house  in  MendozB,  and  'his  own  por- 
trait, as  1  remarked,  h  ung  up  between  those 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.' 

'  Memotn  of  Genera]  HiDer. 
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In  Mendoxa,  obeerFul,  moAnilt,  white- 
washed  ToHrn,  seated  at  the  eMLern  baie 
of  the  Andes, '  with  its  shadjr  public  wslk 
well  paved  and  swept  j'  looking  out  plea- 
santly, on  this  hand,  over  wide  faorisons 
of  Pampa  wilderness ;  pleasaBtljr  on  that, 
to  the  Eock-cbain,  CordUlera  they  eall  it, 
of  the  sky-piercing  Mountains,  capt  in 
annw,  or  with  volcanic  fumes  issuing  frotn 
them:  there  dwelt  General  £a^-OE^erBlis• 
si  mo  Sao  Martin,  ruminating  past  adven- 
tures over  hslf  the  world  ;  and  had  brs 
portrait  liung  up  between  Nnpolem's  and 
theDuheof  WellingtonV 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  ^n  Martin's 
march  over  the  Andes  into  Chile  1  ft  is  a 
feat  worth  looking  at ;  comparable,  most 
likely,  to  Hannibal  s  march  over  the  Alps, 
while  there  was  yet  no  Stmplon  or  Mont- 
C^nis  highway  ;  and  if  transacted  itself  in 
the  year  I8l7.  South  American  armies 
think  little  of  picking  their  way  through 
the  gnliies  of  the  Andes:  so  the  Buenoa- 
Ayres  people,  baring  driven  out  their  own 
Spaniards,  and  established  the  reign  of 
freedom,  though  in  a  precarious  manner, 
thought  it  were  now  good  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Chile,  and  establish  the 
reign  of  freedom  there  also  instead ; 
whereupon  San  Martin,  commander  at 
MendozB,  was  sppointed  to  do  it.  By  way 
of  preparation,  for  he  began  From  afar,  San 
Martin,  white  an  army  is  getting  ready  at 
Mendoza,  assembles  'at  the  fort  of  Saa 
CarloH  by  the  Aguanda  river,'  some  days' 
journey  to  the  south,  all  attainable  tribes 
of  the  Pehuenche  Indians,  to  a  solemn 
Palaver,  so  they  name  it,  and  civic  enter- 
tainment, on  the  esplanade  there.  The 
ceremonies  and  deliberationa,  as  described 
hy  General  Miller,  are  somewhat  sarpris- 
iag  ;  still  more  the  concluding  civic  feast, 
which  lasts  for  three  days,  which  consists 
of  horses'  fleah  for  the  solid  part,  and 
horses'  blood  with  ardent  spirits  atf/iMfwn 
for  the  liquid,  consumed  with  such  alacrity, 
with  such  results  as  one  may  fancy.  How- 
ever, the  women  had  prudently  removed 
all  the  arras  beforehand ;  nay, '  five  or  six 
of  these  ,poor  women,  talcing  it  by  turns, 
were  always  found  in  a  sober  state,  watch- 
ing over  the  rest  j'  so  that  comparatively 
little  mischief  was  done,  and  only  '  one  or 
two*  deaths  by  quarrel  took  place. 

The  Pehuencbes  having  drunk  their  ar- 
dent-water and  horses'  blood  in  this  man- 
ner, and  sworn  eternal  friendship  to  San 
Martin,  went  home,  and— ^:om muni cated 
to  bia  enemies,  across  the  Andes,  the  read 
he  meant  to  take.  This  was  what  San 
Martin  had  foresMU  aod  meant,  the  know- 
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ing  man  I  Ha  haitened  his  praparationi^ 
got  his  artillery  slung  on  poles,  his  men 
equipt  with  knapsacks  and  haversacks,  his 
moles  in  readiness  j  and,  in  all  stillness, 
set  forth  from  Mendoia  by  amothtr  road. 
Few  things  i«  late  war,-aoaordisg  te  G«ne- 
rml  Miller,  have  hoen  more  notewonhjr 
than  this  march.  The  long  straggling  line 
of  soldiers,  six  ihousnna  and  add,  with 
their  quadrupeds  and  baggage,  winding 
thTOugh  the  heart  of  (he  Andas,  braaking 
for  a  brief  nwBont  the  old  abysmal  noli- 
tndea!— For  you  farra  aloBg,  on. soma 
narrow  roadway,  throi>gh  et«ny-]abyriDtbs; 
huge  rocb-mono tains  iwi^injf  over  your 
head,  on  this  hand;  and  nndet  your  feet, 
on  that,  the  roar  of  moHiuaia-calaracte, 
horror  of  bottomless  ehaams  ; — tiie  very 
winds  and  echoes  bowUeg  on  you  in  an 
almost  ptaternalural  msnoeii  Towarinr 
lock-harriera  rise  sky-high  before  you,  and 
behind  yob,  and  around  yon  g  intrioata  tha 
outgata  !  Tbs  roadway  ii  nasrow  ;  footing 
Bona  of  the  bast.  Sharp  turns  there  are, 
where  ii  will  behove  you  to  miad  yonr 
paces  ;  one  false  step,  and  yoa  wilt  need 
no  second  ;  in  the  gloomy  jaws  of  tba 
abyss  yon  vanish,  and  tba  spectral  winds 
how)  requiem.  Somewhat  better  are  tba 
an spensioit-h ridges,  made  of  bamboo  and 
leather,  though  they  swing  like  s«e-saws : 
men  are  stationed  with  lassos,  to  gin  yon 
dcxteronaly,  and  fish  you  up  froa  the  tor- 
rent, if  yon  trip  there. 

Through  this  kind  of  country  did  San 
Martin  nareb  ;  straight  towards  San  Jago, 
to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  deliver  Chile. 
For  smmunition  waggons,  be  had  rarras, 
sledges,  caooe-sh'ped  boxesr  made  of 
dried  bull's-hide.  His  cannons  were  ear* 
ried  OB  the  back  of  mules,  each  cannon 
on  two  mulss  judiciously  hameased:  on 
the  packsaddle  of  yenr  foremost  mule, 
there  rested  with  firm  girths  s  long  strong 
pole  ;  tha  other  end  of  which  (for/ud  end, 
we  soppose)  rested,  with  like  gtrths,  on 
the  paoksadcUc  of  the  hindmost  nnle ; 
your  cannon  was  slung  with  leathern  straps 
on  thia  pole,  and  so  travelled,  swaying  and 
dangling, '  yet  modcralaly  seoura.  In  tha 
knapsack  of  each  soldier  was  eight  dsys' 
provender,  dried  beef  ground  into  snud^ 
powder,  with  a  modicum  of  pef^r,  and 
some  alight  seasoning  of  biscuit  or  msiae- 
meal ;  '  store  of  onions,  of  garlic,'  was  not 
wantinr:  Paraguay  t«a  oonld  be  boiled  at 
eventide,  by  fire  of  scrub-bushes,  or  al- 
most of  rock-Iichena  or  dried  mule-duD|r- 
No  further  baggage  was  permitted  :  each 
soldier  lay,  at  night,  wrapt  ia  his  pomche, 
with  hia  kanpsaeh  far  pillow,  under  tha 
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canopy  of  hekveD ;  lullabiod  by  hard  tra- 
Tsil;  aod  eaok  aoon  enough  iato  steady 
soM-malody,  into  th«  fooliaheit  rough 
c«tt>dhne«  or  unimaginablfl  Dreamai  Had 
he  net  left  mueh  behind  him  in  the  Pam- 
IMa,~> mother,  miMresB,  what  not;  and 
\mm  like  to  find  aoinewhat,  if  he  ever  got 
MroH  to  Chile  living  t  What  an  entity, 
on*  of  tboM  nlght*leagaera  of  San  Hartin ; 
all  iteidily  anvting  there,  in  the  heart  of 
^«  Andea,  nodei  the  eternal  ataN  !  Way- 
worK  aenttiea  with  difficulty  keep  them- 
■alvea  arwaksi  tired  mulea  chew  barley 
nttioB«i'  or  d«Be  oh  three  lega ;  the  feeble 
wateiifira'wilt  hardly  kindle  a  oigar;  Cano- 
pns  and  *fae  Smthem  Cioaa  glitter  down  ; 
and  all  nierea  ateadily,  begirt  bv  granite 
daaarta^  looked  on  by  the  oonatellationB  in 
that  nannerl  San  Martin'*  improvident 
B^iera  ate  out  their  week'a  rations  almost 
in  half  the  time  {  and  for  the  last  three 
dnys,  bad  to  rvah  on,  spurred  By  hanger ; 
ihu  ako  the  knowing  San  Martin  had  fore- 
seen ;  ud  knew  thai  they  eonld  bear  it, 
these  ragged  Gitiuhoa  of  bin ;  nay,  that 
they  would  mardi  all  the  faster  far  it.  On 
the  eiefalb  day,  hungry  aa  wolves,  swift 
and  eaoden  as  a  torrent  from  the  monn 
t^na,  they  disembogued  g  straight  lowardi 
San  lago,  to  the  aetonishment  of  men  ;— 
ati«ck  the  doubly  astonished  Spaniards 
into  diro  ntag^vinig* ;  and  then,  in  pitched 
fifht,  afWr  due  manauvres,  into  total  de- 
feat OB  tho  'Plains  of  Maypo,'  and  a?ain, 
positivBly  for  the  hut  time,  on  the  Plains 
erHe^^sof  'ChMabueo;*  and  eomplet- 
■d  the  'deliverance  of  Ohile,'  as  was 
tbaogbt,  for«r*er  and  a  day. 

Alaa,  the  '  deliverance*  of  Chile  was  but 
commenced ;  very  far  from  eompleted. 
Chile,  after  many  more  dellreranees,  up 
to  this  twur,  is  always  but  'delivered* 
from  one  set  of  evildoerB  to  another  set ! 
Saa  Martin's  Hanffinvres  to  liberate  Fern, 
to  unite  Peru  and  Chile,  and  become  some 
Washiaglon-Napeleon  of  the  same,  did  not 

E roster  so  well.  The  suspicion  of  man- 
ind  had  to  route  itself;  Liberator  Bolivar 
had  to  he  called  in  ;  and  some  revelation 
or  two  to  tske  place  in  the  iaterira.  San 
Martin  sees  himsslf  peremptorily,  though 
with  courtesy,  complimented  over  the 
Andes  again ;  and  in  due  leisure,  at  Men- 
doxa,  huica  hia  portrait  between  Napo- 
leoti's  and  Wellington's.  Mr.  Miera  con- 
aiderad  himaMrBpoken,  obli^ng,  if  some- 
what artfol  man.  Might  not  the  Chilenos 
at  wall  have  foftsM  him  for  their  Napoleon? 
Tbey  hava  mm*  farther,  and,  as  yet,  fared 
little  better] 

The  worM-Anaous  Omoral  O'fliggins, 
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6St  example,  to,  after  some  rerolation  oi 
two,  became  Director  of  Chile;  but  so 
terribly  hampered  by  'class-legislation' 
and  the  like,  what  could  he  make  of  it  1 
Almost  nothiDgl  O'Higgins  is  clearly  of 
Irish  breed;  and,  though  a  Chileno  born, 
and  '  natural  son  of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Hig- 
gins, formerly  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Chile,*  carries  hisHlberniaaiim  in  his  very 
face.  A  most  cheery,  jovial,  buxom  conn- 
tenanee,  radiant  with  pepticiiy,  ^ood  ha- 
mour,  and  manifold  enectuality  id  peace 
and  war !  Of  his  battles  and  adventures 
let  some  laokier  epic  writer  sing  or  apeak. 
One  thing  we  Foreign  Reviewera  will  al- 
ways remember :  his  father's  immense 
merits  towards  Chile  in  the  matter  of 
highways.  Till  Don  Ambroiio  arrived  to 
gevsrn  Chile,  some  half  century  ago,  there 

[irobably  was  net  a  made  road  of  ten  miles 
SBg  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn.  Indeed, 
except  his  roads,  we  fear  there  is  hardly 
any  yet.  One  omits  the  old  Inca  cause- 
ways, as  too  narrow  (being  only  three  feet 
broad)  and  altogether  unfrequented  in  the 
actual  ages.  Don  Ambrosio  made,  with 
incredible  indnstry  and  psrseverance  and 
skill,  in  every  airection,  roads,  roads 
From  San  lago  to  Valparaiso,  where  only 
BDre-footed  mules  with  their  packsaddles 
carried  goods,  there  can  now  wooden- 
axled  cars  loud-Boanding,  or  any  kind  of 
vehicle,  commodiously  roll.  It  was  he 
thst  shaped  these  passes  through  the 
Andes,  for  most  part ;  hewed  them  out 
from  mule-tncka  into  roads,  certain  of 
them.  And  think  of  his  caauchat.  Always 
CD  the  higher  inhospitable  solitudes,  at 
every  few  miles'  distance,  stands  a  trim 
brick  cottage,  or  easve/ta,  into  which  the 
forlorn  traveller  introducing  himself.  Gads 
covert  and  grateful  safety  ;  nay  food  and 
refection, — for  there  are  '  iron  boxes'  of 
pounded  beef  or  other  proveader,  iron 
boxes  of  chareoal ;  to  all  which  the  tra- 
veller,  having  bargained  with  the  Post- 
office  authorities,  carries  n  key.*  Steel 
and  tinder  are  not  wanting  to  him,  not 
due  iron  skillet,  with  water  from  the 
stream :  there  he,  striking  a  light,  cooks 
hoarded  victual  at  even-tide,  amid  the 
lonely  pinnacles  of  the  world,  and  blesses 
Governor  O'Higgins.  With  ■  both  hands,' 
it  may  be  hoped,— if  there  is  vivacity  of 
mind  in  him : 

Had  yon  seen  ihii  load  befwe  it  was  made. 
You  would  lift  both  your  haads,  and  bleia  Gea- 
etal  Wade ! 
It  afiects  one  with  real  pain  to  h«ar  from 
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Mr.  Mi«rg,  thst  the  War  of  Liberty  has 
half  rained  these  D'Hiirgina  cattuAoi. 
Patriot  Boldieri,  in  want  of  more  warmth 
than  the  charcoal  hox  could  yield,  have 
not  BCiuplcd  to  tear  down  the  door,  door- 
case, or  whatever  wooden  thin^  could  be 
come  at,  and  burn  it,  on  the  apui  of  the 
moment.  The  Btorm-Btayed  traveller,  who 
soRietimeB,  in  threatening  weatfaer,  hu  to 
linger  here  for  days,  '  for  fifteen  days  to- 
gether,' does  not  lift  both  hii  handi,  and 
bleee  the  Patriot  soldier  1 

Nay,  it  appears,  the  O'Higgins  roads, 
even  in  the  plain  country,  have  not,  of  late 
years,  been  repaired,  or  in  the  least  at- 
tended to,  so  distressed  was  the  finance 
department ;  and  axe  now  fast  verging 
towards  impasBability  and  the  condition 
of  nule-tracKs  again.  What  a  set  of  ani- 
msla  are  men  and  Chilenos  !  If  an  O'Hig' 
gins  did  not  now  and  then  appear  among 
them,  what  would  become  of  toe  unfortu- 
natesl  Can  you  wonder  that  an  O'Higgini 
■ometimes  loses  temper  with  them ;  sAutt 
the  persuasive  outspread  hand,  clutching 
•one  sharpest  hide-whip,  some  terrible 
sword  of  justice  or  gallows-lasso  there- 
with, instead, — and  becomes  aDr.  Francia 
now  and  then  I  Both  the  O'Higgins  and 
the  Prsncta,  it  seems  probable,  are  phases 
of  the  same  character;  both,  one  begins 
to  fear,  are  indispeniable  from  time  to  time, 
in  a  world  inhabited  by  men  and  Chilenos ! 

As  to  O'Higgins  the  Second,  Patriot, 
Natural  son  O'Higgios,  be,  as  we  said,  had 
almost  DO  soccers  whatever  as  a  governor ; 
being  hampered  by  class-legislation.  Alas, 
a  governor  in  Chile  cannot  succeed.  A 
governor  there  has  to  resign  himself  to 
the  want  of  success ;  and  should  say,  in 
cheerful  interrogative  tone,  like  that  Pope 
elect,  who  showing  himself  on  the  balcony, 
was  greeted  with  mere  howls,  "  JVon  pta- 
canmo  al  popolo  ?" — and  thereupon  pro- 
ceed cheerfully  to  the  next  fact.  Govern- 
ing is  a  rude  business  everywhere  ;  but  in 
South  America  it  is  of  quite  primitive 
rudeness :  they  have  no  parliamentary 
way  of  changing  ministries  as  yet;  no- 
thing but  the  rude  primitive  way  of  hang- 
ing the  old  ministry  on  gibbets,  that  the 
new  may  be  installed  !  Their  government 
has  altered  its  name,  says  the  sturdy  Mr. 
Miers,  rendered  sulky  by  what  he  saw 
there:  altered  its  name,  but  its  nature 
continues  as  before.  Shameless  pecula- 
tion, malversation,  that  is  their  govern- 
ment i  oppression  formerly  by  Spanish 
officials,  now  by  native  haciendados,  land- 
proprietors, — the  thing  called  justice  still 
at  a  great  distance  from  them,  says  the , 
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aiilky  Mr.  MLsrs  l-~Y«a,  Init  earning  al> 
ways,  BJisw«r  we ;  every  new  gibbetiog  of 
an  old  ineffeotnel  miniatry  bringiji^  justice' 
somewhat  neai;er !  Nay^  as  Miais  hjinsal& 
has  (o  admit,  certain  impr»v4inMita  MM' 
already  indisputable.  Trade  •vwywheM,. 
in  spite  of  multiples  eonrusions,  bm»  m-. 
creased,  is  increasii^:  the  days  of  aotan^- 
lent  monopoly  and  the  old  Ac^tulco  ship 
are  gone,  quit*  over  the  horizon.  Two 
good,  or  partially  good  meaaurea,  the  vtij 
necessity  of  things  has  everywhere  brought, 
about  in  those  poor  countries :  clipping  of 
the  enormous  bat-wings  of  the  clergy,  and 
emancipating  of  the  slaves.  Bat-winga,  - 
we  say;  for  truly  the  South  Anerieaa 
ilergy  had  grown  to  be  as  a  kind  of  bat- 
'ampires: — readers  have  heard  of  that 
huge  South  American  bloodendiar,  whieh 
fixes  its  bill  in  yoar  circulating  vital-fluid.. 

I  as  yon  lie  u/eep,  and  there  sucks }  wa%-> 
ing  yon  with  the  motion  of  ita  detestable 
leather  wings  into  aver  deepar  simp  ;  a^d 
so  drinking,  till  ii  is  satisfied,  and  yoiv—  - 
do  not  awaken  any  more  1  The  Soath 
American  governmenta,  all  in  natural  feud 

I  with  the  oul  church-dignitaiiea,  and  lika- 
wise  all  in  great  straits  far  qa>h,.  haaa 
everywhere  confiscated  the  naoaasteriae, 
cashiered  the  disobedient  dignitaries,  melt- 
ed the  superfluous  church-plate  into  piaa- 
ters ;  and,  on  the  whole,  diorn  the  wing^ 
of  their  vampyre  ;  so  that  if  it  still  suck, 
you  will  at  least  have  a  chance  of  awaken- 
ing before  death! — Then  again,  the  very 
want  of  soldiers  of  liberty  Ud  to  tha 
emancipating  of  blacks,  yellows,  and  Othac 
coloured  persons ;  your  mulatto,  nay  yotir 
negro,  if  well  drilled,  will  stand  fira  aa 
well  as  another. 

Poor  South  American  emancipators  j  they 
began  with  Volney,  Saynal  and  Compaay, 
at  that  gospel  of  Socisf  Contract  and  the 
Rights  of  Man ;  under  tlie  moat  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances  j  and  have  hitherto  got 
only  to  the  length  we  sea  I  Nsy  now,  it 
seams,  they  do  possess  *  uni vers!  lias,' 
which  are  at  least  scboola  with  other  than 
monk  teachers:  they  have  got  libraries, 
though  as  yet  almost  nobody  reads  them, 
and  our  friend  Miers,  repeatedly  kitocking  , 
at  all  doors  of  the  Grand  Chile  National 
Library,  could  never  to  this  hour  discover 
where  the  key  lay,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  looking  in  through  the  win- 
dows.* Miers,  a*  already  hinted,  desider- 
ates unspeakable  improvements  in  Chile} — 
desiderittes,  indeed,  ap  the  basis  of,«Il,aB-  . 
immense  increase  of  soep-and-wnter.    Yes, 

*  Travels  in  Chits. 
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tb«n  sturdy  Hicn,  dTrt  i*daeidadly  to  be 
remonf},  wb«B»M  improvemeiita,  tempo- 
ral or  spiritiitfl,  Ai*y  be  utteadeii  next  I 
According'  to  Hieti,  The  apcn,  atill  more 
the  secret  peraeeil  nostnesa  of  ttuM*  re- 
mote pdpv\«tiona,  riaeBBlaoU  towerda  tbe 
aublinte.  Fifteat  mHtb,  gold  bcoeadn,  paarl 
leektacBS,  nod  dlamoad  ear-dropc,  are  bo 
aeeurity  agail^it  it :  a)a>,  all  k  not  gold 
tbat  glitters ;  aomeirhBt  that  glitlera  is 
mere  putrid  fi«b-«kin  1  I>ecided,  enor- 
monaly  intreased  applimtce  of  aoap-and- 
water,  in  all  it*  branchei,  witli  all  ita  ad- 
juncts ;  ihit),  according  to  Mier*,  woald  be 
an  improvement.  He  lays  alao  ('id  bia 
baste,'  as  i*  probable,  like  ibe  Hebrew 
Psalmist),  tbflt  nit  Cbileno  men  vre  lifrs  ; 
kII,  or  in  appearance,  all  !  A  people  that 
Dies  almost  ito  soap,  and  apealta  almmt  no 
truth,  bat  goei  about  in  that  faehion,  iq  d 
ttate  of  personal  uvilinen,  end  alao  of 
epiritual  naatincM,  apprtwohing  the  cab- 
lime  ;  etitb  people  ia  not  easy  to  govern 
well!— 

Btlt  Hndoabtedly  by  fnr  the  aotsUeat  of 
ell  theae  Sonth  Americm  phenomena  ia 
Dr.  Francis  end  bia  Wctatorthip  in  Para- 
suey ;  eoDceming  whom  asd  which  we 
Eavc  DOW  more  perltcalariy  to  apeak. 
Fnocin  and  Ma  'reign  of  terror'  have  ex- 
cited some  iDtereat,  raaeh  vagve  wonder 
in  this  country  ;  and  eipeoielly  given  a 
great  riiocktocoDstitiitionRlfeeling.  One 
wonld  rather  wish  to  know  Dr.  Fnneia  ^— 
but  anhappity  one  cannot !  Out  of  aueh 
a  murkof  diatracted  abadewa  and  rumoura, 
in  the  other  bemispheTe  of  the  world,  wbo 
woaM  pretend  at  preaettt  to  decipher  the 
real  portraifire  or  Dr.  Francia  artd  bis 
Lifel  None  oF  va  can.  A  few  credible 
features,  wonderful  enough,  original  eeougb 
in  onr  consiituional  time,  wifl  perhaps  to 
the  impartial  eye  diacloae  themselvea ; 
these,  with  aome  endeavonr  to  interpret 
these,  may  lead  certain  readers  into  vari- 
ouB  rejections,  consiitntioBal  and  otbcr, 
not  entirely  without  benefit. 

Certainly,  aa  we  aay,  nothing  conid  well 
shock  the  constitutional  feeling  of  man- 
kind, as  Dr.  Francia  has  done.  Dionyaius 
the  tyrant  of  Sy^racuse,  and  indeed  the 
wh<^e  breed  of  tyrants,  one  hoped,  had 
gone  many  hundred  yenra  ago,  with  their 
reward;' and  here,  under  our  very  nose, 
rises  a  new  'tyrant,'  claiming  also  Am  re- 
ward from  ubI  Precisely  when  constitu- 
tional liberty  was  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood a  little,  and  we  flattered  ourselves 
that  by  due  ballot-boxes,  by  due  regiitia- 
tion-eoarts,  and  bnrata  of  pniliamentary 
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eloqucBee,  something  like  s  real  National 
Palaver  would  be  got  up  in  those  cooniriea, 
— arises  this  taway-vieaged,  lean,  inezoia- 
bJe  Dr.  Francia ;  claps  you  an  embargo  on 
all  that  }  aays  to  conaliuitional  liberty,  in 
the  most  tyianooua  manner.  Hitherto,  aad 
no  farther  1  It  ia  sa  undsniablo,  though 
an  almost  incredible  fact,  that  Francia,  s 
leaDprirateindividuslfPrDetitioneraf  Law, 
and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  did,  for  twenty  or 
near  thirty  years^  stretch  out  his  rod  over 
ibe  foreign  commerce  of  Paraguay,  saying 
to  it.  Cease  I  The  sbipa  lay  high  and  dry, 
tbeir  pitobLesa  seams  all  yawning  on  the 
clay  banks  of  the  Parana;  and  no  nun  could 
trade  but  by  Fraacia'a  license.  If  any 
person  entered  Paraguay,  and  the  Doctor 
did  not  like  his  papers,  his  talk,  conduct, 
or  even  the  cut  of  his  faccy — it  tnigfat  be 
the  worse  for  such  person  I  Nobody  could 
leave  Paraguay  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
It  mattered  not  tbat  you  were  man  of  sci- 
ence, astronomer,  geologer,  astrologer, 
wizard  of  the  north  ;  Francia  heeded  none 
of  these  things,  'f  he  whole  world  knows 
of  H.  /k\m€  Boepland  ;  how  Francia  seized 
him,  descending  on  his  ten-estAbliahmenl 
in  Entre  Rios,  like  an  obsecne  vulture,  and 
carried  him  into  the  interior,  contrary 
even  to  the  law  of  naUons  ;  bow  the  great 
Haraboldt  and  other  high  persons  express- 
ly applied  to  Dr.  Francia,  calling  on  him, 
in  the  name  of  human  science,  and  as  it 
were  under  penalty  of  reprobation,  to  libe- 
rate H.  Bonpland;  and  how  Dr.  Francia 
mode  no  answer,  and  M.  Bonpland  did  not 
return  to  Europe,  and  indeed  has  never  yet 
returned.  It  naleo  admitted  tbat  Dr.  Francia 
had  a  gollowa,  bad  jailors,  law-fiscals,  offi- 
cials ;  and  executed,  in  his  lime,  '  upwords 
of  forty  persons,'  some  of  them  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  Liberty  of  private 
judgment,  unless  It  kept  its  month  shut, 
was  at  an  end  in  Paraguay.  Paraguay  lay 
under  interdict,  cut  nff  for  abore  twenty 
years  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  new 
Dionysius  of  Paraguay,  All  foreign  com- 
merce bad  ceased  ;  how  much  more  all 
domestic  constitution-building  !  '  These 
are  strange  Jacta.  Dr.  Francis,  wc  may 
conoinilc  at  least,  was  not  a  common  maa 
but  an  uncommon. 

How  unfortunate  that  there  is  almost 
no  knowledge  of  him  procurable  at  pre- 
sent! Next  to  none.  The  Paragusnoa 
can  in  many  cases  spell  and  read,  but  they 
are  not  a  literary  people ;  and,  indeed, 
tbia  Doctor  was,  perhaps,  too  awful  a 
practical  phenomenon  to  be  calmly  treated 
of  in  tha  literary  way.  Yonr  Breughel 
paints  his  laa-BtonD,  not  wltila  the  abip  is 
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laboariar  *bA  endtro;,  but  after  be  baa 
-'>X  to  anore,  and  »  safe  ander  eoreil 
ur  Bnenoa-A^rea  friands,  a^in,  wfao  are 
not  Mitboot  habita  of  priDting,  lay  at  a 
great  diatanca  from  FrBDCia,  nndar  graal 
obaouretiona  of  qnarrrl  and  eontrOTenjr 
witb  faim ;  their  coDBtitutional  feeling 
ahoeked  to  an  extreme  decree  br  tb« 
thinra  be  did.  To  them,  tbere  conU  little 
intellig^ence  float  down,  on  tboae  long 
muddy  waters,  ttaroogh  thoac  raat  iia- 
traded  eoontries,  tbat  wee  not  more  or 
lesa  of  a  diatraoted  namre ;  aad  tben  from 
BileDO>>Ayrea  over  into  Earope,  ther«  ia 
another  long  tract  of  diatance,  liable  to 
new  dtftractioDa.  Praneia,  Dictator  of 
I^dguajr,  is,  at  preaent,  to  tbe  European 
mind,  little  other  than  a  chimera;  at  beat. 
the  atatement  of  a  puzzle,  to  which  tbe 
aolution  is  still  to  aeek.  As  tbe  Paragae- 
Do«,  though  not  a  literary  people,  can 
many  of  them  apell  and  write,  and  are  not 
witboot  a  disc  rim  inatiag  eenae  of  true  and 
untrue,  why  ahonld  not  some  real '  Life  of 
Fnneia,'  from  those  part*,  be  etill  possi- 
ble 1  If  a  writer  of  geniaa  arise  there,  he 
ia  hereby  inTited  to  the  enterprise  Surely 
iu  all  places  your  writing  genius  anght  to 
r^oice  over  an  acting  genius,  when  he 
falls  in  witb  snch ;  and  aey  to  himself: 
"Here  or  nowhere  is  tbe  thing  for  ma  to 
write  of  I  Why  do  I  keep  pen  end  ink  at 
all,  if  not  to  apprise  men  of  this  singular 
acting  genius  and  the  like  of  him  1  My 
fine-arta  and  nathetice,  my  epics,  litera- 
turee,  poetics,  if  I  will  think  of  it,  do  all  at 
bottom  mean  either  that  or  else  nothing 
ndiatever !" 

Hitherto  our  chief  sonree  of  information 
as  to  Fraoeia  ia  a  little  book,  Ae  aeeond 
on  our  liat,  eet  forth  in  French  aome  six- 
teen  yeara  ago,  by  the  Mesara.  Hengger 
and  Lengchamp.  TranslationH  into  vari- 
eaa  languagea  wereexeeuted  :  ofthntinto 
Engliah  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  aay  that 
no  man,  except  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, ahall  use  it  ea  reading.  The  transla- 
tor, baring  little  fear  of  human  detection, 
and  aeemingly  none  at  all  of  divine  or  dia- 
bolic, has  done  his  worli  even  unusually 
ill ;  witb  ignorance,  witb  carelesaaeaa, 
witb  disboneily  prepense;  coolly oaiatftRg 
whatsoever  be  tav  tbat  he  did  not  under- 
stand : — poor  man,  if  be  yet  survire,  let 
him  reform  in  timel  He  hae  made  a 
French  book,  which  waa  itaelf  but  lean 
and  dry,  into  the  aioat  wooden  of  Englieh 
false  booki ;  doing  ctiI  as  he  could  in  that 
matter ; — and  claimed  wages  for  it,  as  if 
tbe  feat  deserved  vagu  first  of  all  I     Re- 
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fonoatioo,  even  on  tha  small  seale,  is 
highly  nee e wary. 

Tbe  Messrs.  Ren^ser  and  Longcbamp 
were,  and  we  hope  atill  are,  two  Swiss  Sur- 
geons j  who  in  the  year  1819  resolved  on 
carrying  their  taleuts  into  South  America^ 
into  Faregnay,  with  Ticws  towards  '  DBtSTal 
history,'  amDOg  oiher  things.  AAer  long 
tawing  and  straggling  in  tboae  Parana 
floods,  and  distracted  provinces,  after  mo  eh 
detention  by  stress  of  weather  and  of  war, 
they  errived  accordingly  in  Franeia's 
country  j  but  found  that,  witbont  Francia'a 
leave,  they  could  not  quit  it  again.  Fran- 
cia  was  now  a  Dionyaiua  of  Paraguay. 
Paraguay  had  grown  to  be,  like  some 
mousetraps  and  other  Goutrirances  of  art 
and  nature,  easy  to  enter,  impossible  to 
gal  out  of.  Our  brave  Surgeons,  our  brave 
nen^gar  (for  it  ia  he  alone  of  the  two  that 
spnlts  and  writaa)  reconciled  themselvea ; 
were  set  to  doctoring  of  Francia'a  soldiery, 
of  Franeia's  self;  collected  planta  and 
beetlea ;  and,  for  six  yeara,  endured  their 
lot  rather  bandiomcly :  at  length,  in  1SS5, 
tba  embargo  waa  for  a  time  lifted,  and 
they  got  heme.  Tbia  book  was  tbe  eon- 
sequenes.  It  is  not  a  good  book,  but  at 
thai  date  there  was,  on  tbe  subject,  no 
other  book  at  nil }  nor  is  there  yet  any 
other  better,  or  as  good.  We  consider  it 
to  be  authentic,  veracious,  moderately 
accnrate  ,'  thougb  lean  and  dry,  it  is  iDtel- 
ligible,  rational;  in  tbe  French  original, 
not  unreadable.  We  may  aay  it  embrace* 
op  to  this  date,  the  present  date,  all  of 
importance  that  is  yet  known  in  Europe 
about  tbe  Doctor  Despot ;  add  to  this  its 
indisputable  brtvity;  ide  fact  tbat  it  can 
be  reed  sooner  by  several  houre  than  any 
other  Dr.  Francia  i  these  are  its  excellen- 
ces,—considerable,  though  wholly  of  a 
comparative  sort. 

After  all,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit! 
There  is  an  endless  merit  in  a  man's 
knowing  when  to  have  done.  Tbe  stu- 
pidest man,  if  he  will  be  brief  in  propor- 
tion, nwy  fairly  claim  some  hearing  from 
us  ;  he  too,  the  stupidest  man,  has  seen 
something,  beard  something,  which  is  his 
own,  distinctly  peculiar,  never  seen  or 
heard  by  any  man  in  this  world  before  g 
let  him  tell  us  tbat,  and  if  it  were  possible, 
nothing  more  tbaa  that, — he,  brief  in  pro- 
portion, shall  be  welcome  1 

Tbe  Messrs,  Robertson,  with  their 
'Francia'a  Reign  of  Terror,'  and  other 
hooka  on  South  America,  have  been  mueb 
before  the  world  of  late  ;  and  failed  not  of 
a  perusal  from  this  reviewer ;  whose  next 
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sad  duty  it  now  it  to  say  «  word  sbont 
them.  The  Meairs.  BobeitsoRi  ■ome 
thirty  or  fi»B-Bnd-thirty  years  ago,  were 
two  young  Scotohmeo,  from  the  aeigh- 
bourhood  of  Ediaburgh,  as  would  eeem  ) 
who,  under  fair  auipices,  set  out  for 
Buenoi-Ayres,  thence  for  Paraguay,  aod 
other  quarters  of  that  remote  contipent,  in 
tbe  way  of  commercial  adTentare.  BeiBg 
youDg  meo  of  vivacity  and  open  ayeaight, 
they  surveyed  with  attentive  view  those 
convulsed  region!  of  the  world ;  wherein 
it  was  evident  that  revolution  caged  not  a 
little  ;  but  also  that  precious  metals,  cow- 
hides, Jesuits*  bark,  and  mnltiplex  com- 
modities, were  nevertheless  extant;  and 
iron  or  brazen  implements,  ornaments, 
cotton  and  woollen  clothing,  and  British 
msnnfactures  not  a  few,  were  objects  of 
desire  to  mankind.  The  brothers  Kobert- 
Bon,  acting  on  these  facts,  appear  to  have 
prospeced,  to  have  extensively  flourished 
in  their  commerce  j  which  they  gradually 
extended  up  the  river  Plate,  to  the  city  of 
the  Seven  Streams  or  Cnrrents  {Corrientw 
so  called),  and  higher  even  to  Assumpcioo, 
metropolis  of  Paraguay ;  in  which  latter 
place,  so  extensive  did  the  corameroial 
inleresls  grow,  it  seemed  at  last  expedient 
that  one  or  both  of  the  prosperous  bro- 
thers should  take  up  his  personal  resi- 
dence. Personal  rviidence  accordingly 
they  did  take  up,  one  or  both  of  th«m,  and 
msintain,  in  a  nuctnating  way,  now  in  this 
city,  now  in  that,  of  the  Da  la  PlaU,  Pa- 
rana or  Paraguay  country,  for  a  considera- 
ble space  of  years.  How  many  years,  in 
precise  arithmetic,  it  is  imposBible,  from 
these  inextricably  complicated  documents 
now  before  us,  to  ascertain.  In  Paraguay 
itself,  in  Assumpciou  city  itself,  it  is  very 
dear,  the  brothers  Robertson  did,  succes- 
sively or  simultaneously,  in  a  fluctuating 
inextricable  manner,  lire  for  certain  years ; 
and  occasionally  saw  Dr.  Francia  with 
their  own  eyes, — though  to  them  or  others, 
be  had  not  yet  become  notable. 

Mountains  of  cow  and  other  bides,  it 
would  appear,  quitted  those  countries  by 
movement  of  the  brothers  Kobertson,  to  be 
worn  out  in  Europe  as  tanned  boots  and 
horse-harness,  with  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tion,— not  without  due  profit  to  the  mer- 
chants, we  shsli  hope.  About  the  time  of 
Dr.  Frsncia'a  beginntug  his  '  reign  of  ter- 
ror,' or  earlier  it  may  be  (for  there  are  no 
dates  in  these  inextricable  documents),  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  were  lucky  enough  to 
take  final  farewell  of  Paraguay,  and  carry 
their  commeTcial  enterprises  into  other 
quarters  of  that  vast  continent,  where  the 
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reign  was  not  of  terror.  Th«ir  voyagings, 
comBter-voyagin)(B,  comiags  and  goings, 
seen  to  have  been  extensive,  fVeqneDt,  in- 
extricably complex ;  to  Earope,  to  Tnca- 
,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  to  Laswade  and 
elsewhither ;  too  complex  for  s  soccJact 
intelligence,  sa  that  of  our  re«d«ra  has  to 
be  at  present.  Suffiaient  for  nt  to  know, 
thai  the  Maesri.  Robortson  did  bodily,  and 
for  good,  return  to  their  own  country  some 
few  years  siaee  ;  with  what  net  resalt  of 
cash  is  but  dimly  adamlHraiad  in  these 
documents  i  certainly  with  soma  increase 
of  knowledge — had  tae  nnlbldiiiff  «f  it  bot 
been  brief  in  propoctioa  !  ladispmdtly 
the  Messrs.  Robertson  had  somewhat  to 
tell ;  their  eyes  had  seen  soma  new  things, 
of  which  their  hearts  and  undersisadings 
had  tnkea  hold  more  or  less.  In  which 
circumstances  the  MoBsra.  Robertson  de- 
cided on  publishing  a  hook.  AnrnDgenenti 
being  made,  two  volomes  of  '  Letters  oa 
Paraguay  '  o«me  oat,  with  dne  wokoms 
from  the  world,  in  1839. 

We  have  read  these  '  Letter* '  for  tbe 
first  time  lately:  a  book  ot  atmiawhat 
aqueous  structure :  immeasarably  thinner 
than  one  could  hava  wiahed ;  otherwise 
not  without  m«rit.  It  ia  written  in  an  ^• 
hand,  free-glowing,  very  artleea,  very  in- 
correct style  of  language,  of  thought,  and 
of  conception ;  Iwetf  bee  a  eheerfa^  espep- 
tio,  social  spirit,  as  of  adventoroiie  Soath- 
American  Britoaa,  worthy  to  snceeed  in 
businessj  gives oita,  here  and  there,  some 
visible  concrete  feature,  some  livdy 
glimpse  of  those  remote  sua-bnmt  coua- 
tries;  and  has  throagbont  a  kind  of  ban- 
tering humoar  or  quasi-hunour,  a  joviality 
and  healthiness  of  heart,  wtiich  is  comfort- 
able to  the  reader,  in  some  meaaura.  A 
book  not  to  be  despised  in  these  dell 
times :  one  of  that  cxteasive  claas  of 
books  which  a  reader  can  pemae,  so  to 
speak,  '  with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other 
not  openj'  a  considerable  luxury  for  some 
readers.  These  'Letters  on  I^ragnay' 
meeting,  as  would  seem,  a  n&animoas  ap- 
proval, it  was  now  determined  by  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  that  they  woald  add  a 
third  volume,  and  entitle  it '  Dr.  Franeia'i 
Reign  of  Terror.'  They  did  so,  and  tbit 
likewise  the  present  rsriewnr  has  read. 
Unluckily  ib«  authors  had,  sa  it  were, 
nothing  more  whatever  to  say  aboat  Dr. 
Franeia,  or  next  to  nothing;  and  under 
this  condition,  it  moat  be  owned  they  have 
done  theii  book  with. what  anccosa  was 
well  possible.  Given  a  cubic  inch  of 
respectable  Castile  soap,  To  lather  it  sp 
in  water  so  aa  to  fill  one  puncheon  wiae- 
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meuurc ;  this  is  tha  problem ;  let  >  ?imb 
have  credit  (of  its  Icina)  for  doin^  his  pro- 
blem! The  Measn.  Robertson  fasve  picked 
almost  everf  fact  of  signifiosnce  from 
'  Benggei  and  Longchunp,'  adding  some 
not  very  si^ificant  reminiBcenees  of  their 
OWD  j  tLia  IB  the  sqHBie  inch  of  soap :  yoa 
lather  it  up  in  RobertsonlaB  loquacity, 
joviality,  Commercial- Inn  banter,  Leading- 
Article  philMophy,  or  other  aqneooa  vehi- 
cIbb,  till  it  fills  the  poDcheoa,  the  volume 
of  four  hundred  psffes,  and  aay  "  There  !" 
The  public,  it  wonld  seem,  did  not  ting 
even  this  in  the  bee  af  the  venders,  bot 
bought  it  as  a  puncheon  filled ;  aod  the 
consequeaoes  are  already  here  ;  Three 
Tolomes  more  on  '  Sonth  America,'  from 
the  same  asaiduoua  Messra.  fiobeTtson ! 
These  ulao,  in  his  eagerness,  thia  preeent 
reviewer  haa  read  ;  and  has,  alaa,  to  aay 
that  the;  are  aimply  the  old  volumea  in 
new  vocablea,  lutdof  a  new  figure.  In- 
trinsically  all  that  wa  did  not  already 
know  of  these  three  volumea, — there  are 
craftsmea  of  no  ^great  eminence  who  will 
nuderUka  to  write  it  in  one  aheet !  Yet 
there  they  stand,  three  solid-looking  vol- 
umes, a  thouBand  printed  pages  and  op- 
wards  ;  three  puncheona  Mora  lathered  ont 
of  the  old  square  inch  of  Castile  aeap !  It 
ia  too  bad.  A  necesaitoas  ready-witted 
Irishman  sells  you  an  indifferent  grey- 
hoise  ;  steals  it  overnight,  paints  it  black, 
and  sells  it  you  again  on  the  morrow ;  it 
is  haled  before  jodges,  sharply  eroes- 
questtoned,  tried  and  almost  executed,  for 
such  adroitness  in  herse-fleih ;  but  there 
ia  no  law  yet  as  to  books ! 

M.  de  M  Condamine,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  one  of  a  world-famous  company 
that  want  into  those  eqainoctial  countries, 
and  for  the  apace  of  nine  or  tea  yeara  did 
exploita  there.  From  Quito  to  Cuenqa, 
he  meaaured  you  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
climbed  mouataioa,  took  obaervetiona,  had 
adrenturea ;  wild  Creoles  opposing  Spa- 
nish neacieooe  to  human  acienca  ;  wild  In- 
diana throwing  down  your  whole  cargo 
of  inatruraenta  occasionally  in  the  heart 
of  remote  deaerta,  and  atriking  work  there.* 
M.  de  la  Condamine  saw  buU-fighta  at  Cu- 
en^a,  five  days  gunning;  and  on  the  fifth 
day,  aaw  his  nafortunate  too  nudacions 
surgeon  massacred  by  popnlar  tamttlt 
there.  He  sailed  the  entire  length  ef  the 
Amazons  River,  in  Indian  eanoes ;  over 
narrow  Pongo  rapids,  over  infinite  mud- 
waters,   the  infinite    tangled    wilderness 
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with  its  reeking  desolation  on  the  right 
hand  of  him  and  on  the  left ; — and  had 
mischances,  adventures,  and  took  celestial 
obaervetiona  all  the  way,  and  made  re- 
marka  I  Apart  altogether  from  hia  meri- 
dian degrees,  which  belong  in  a  very  strict 
aenae  to  wortd-hiatory  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  Adam's  sinful  posterity,  this 
man  and  his  party  sew  and  auSered  many 
hnndred  times  as  much  of  mere  romance 
adventure  aa  the  Measn.  Robertson  did  ! — ■ 
Madame  Oodin'a  pussage  down  the  Ama- 
zons, and  frightful  life-in-death  amid  the 
howling  foresl-Iabyrintha,  and  wrecks  of 
her  dead  friends,  amonnts  to  more  adven- 
tnre  of  itself  than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in 
the  Robertsunian  world.  And  of  all  thia 
M.  de  la  Condamine  gives  oertinent,  Incid, 
and  conelnsirely  intelligible  and  credible 
aoconnt  in  one  very  small  octavo  volume; 
not  quite  the  eightn  part  of  what  Messrs. 
Robertson  have  already  written,  in  a  not 
pertinent,  not  lucid,  or  conclusively  intel- 
ligible and  credible  manner.  And  the 
S^Bsrs.  Robertson  talk  repeatedly,  in  their 
last  volumea,  of  writing  atill  other  volames 
on  Chile,  'if  the  public  will  enconrnffe.* 
The  Public  will  be  a  monatrous  fool  if  it 
do.  The  Pnblie  ooght  to  stipulate  first, 
that  the  real  new  knowledge  forthcoming 
there  aboat  Chile  he  aeparated  from 
the  knowledge  or  ignorance  already 
known  ;  that  the  preliminary  queation  be 
rigorourly  nut,  Are  Beveml  volumea  the 
space  to  hold  it,  or  a  amall  fraction  of  one 
volume  1 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader, 
tboagh  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament 
against  it;  an  indubitable  mo/cfaction  or 
crime.  No  mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his 
tongue,  much  less  to  wag  his  pen,  without 
saying  something :  he  knows  not  what 
mischief  he  does,  past  computation  ;  scat- 
tering words  without  meaning, — to  afflict 
the  whole  world  yet,  before  they  cease! 
For  thiatle-down  flies  abroad  on  all  winds 
and  airs  of  wind  :  idle  thistles,  idle  dande- 
lions, and  other  idle  products  of  Nature  or 
the  hnman  mind,  propagate  themaelves  in 
that  way ;  like  to  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth,  did  not  man's  indignant  providence 
with  reap-book,  with  rake,  with  autumnal 
Bteel-and-tinder,  intervene.  It  is  frightful 
to  think  how  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad 
like  an  idle  globular  downbeard,  embryo  of 
new  milliona ;  every  word  of  it  a  eoten- 
tial  aeed  of  infinite  new  downbearda  and 
volumes ;  for  the  mind  of  man  ia  feracioos, 
isvoracioua  ;  germinative,  above  all  thinga, 
of  the  downbeard  apeciea !  Why,  the  au- 
thor corps  in  Great  Britain,  every  soul  of 
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tham  mciitud  to  grow  inera  dsndelioni  if 
permitted,  i>  now  aupposFd  to  be  about  ten 
thouund  •troQg ;  and  tbe  leading  corpa, 
who  read  merely  to  escape  from  them- 
■elres,  with  one  eye  ahut  and  the  other 
not  open,  and  will  put  up  with  almoat  any 
dandelion  or  thing  which  they  can  reaa 
without  opening  both  their  eyei,  amounta 
to  twenty-aeven  million*  all  but  b  few  J  O 
could  the  Meaira.  Robertson,  aptrited,  arli- 
culate<s peaking  men,  once  know  well  in 
what  a  comparatively  bleated  mood  yon 
cloie  your  brief,  intelligeet,  concluaive  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  and  feel  that  you  hare 
paaaed  your  erening  well  and  nobly,  sa  in 
a  temple  of  wisdom, — not  ill  and  disgrace- 
fully, as  in  brawling  tarem  sapper-rooms, 
with  foola  and  nois^  person*, — ah,  in  that 
case,  perhaps  the  Bifeasrs.  Robertion  would 
write  their  new  work  on  Chile  in  part  of  a 
volume ! 

But  enough  of  this  Sobertaonian  depart- 
ment j  which  we  mnst  leave  to  the  Fates 
and  Supreme  Providences.  Theee  spirited, 
articulate-speaking  Robertsons  are  far  from 
the  worst  of  their  kind ;  nay,  among  the 
best,  if  you  will  j — only  tmlncky  in  thia 
case,  in  cominz  across  tne  autumnal  steel 
and  tinder!  Let  it  cease  to  rain  angry 
•parks  on  them :  enough  now,  and  mora 
than  enough.'  To  cure  that  unfortunate 
department  by  philosophical  criticism — 
the  attempt  is  most  vain.  Who  will  dis- 
mount on  a  hastv  jonmey,  with  the  day 
declining,  to  attacK  musquito-s warms  with 
the  horsewhip  7  Spur  swiftly  through 
them ;  breathing  perhaps  some  pioas 
prayer  to  heaven.  By  the  horsewhip  they 
cannot  be  killed.  Drain  out  the  swampa 
where  they  are  bred, — Ah,  couldst  than  do 
something  towards  tbati  And  in  the  mean 
while :  How  to  get  on  with  this  of  Dr. 
Franc  iai 

The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of 
the  misereblest :  mere  intricate  inanity  (if 
we  except  poor  wooden  Renggtr),  and  lit- 
tle more  ;  not  facts,  bat  broken  shadows  of 
facts ;  clouds  of  confused  blnster  and  jar- 
gon ; — the  whole  still  more  bewildered  in 
the  Robertsons,  by  what  we  may  call  a 
running  shriek  of  constitutional  denuncia- 
tion, 'sBnguioary  tyrant,'  and  so  forth. 
How  is  any  picture  of  Francis  to  be  fabri- 
cated out  of  thatt  Certainly,  first  of  all,  by 
emisrion  of  the  running  shriek  !  This  latter 
we  shall  totally  omit.  Francia,  the  sau- 
gninary  tyrant,  was  not  bound  to  look  at 
the  world  through  Render's  eyes,  through 
Parish  Robertson's  eyes,  but  faithfully 
ihroQgh  his  own  eyes.  We  are  to  con- 
sider that,  iQ  all  human  likelihood,  this  Di- 
onysius  of  Paraguay  did  mean  lomethiitg; 
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and  then  adc  in  quietness,  Whsit  1  He 
running  shriek  once  bushed,  perbapa  noaay 
things  will  compose  themselvea,  and  strag- 
gling fractions  of  information,  almost  inS- 
nitesaimally  sm^l,  may  bacorae  luwzpecl- 
edly  lominoaa ! 

An  unsoianlifio  cattla-bieeder  and  tiller 
of  tb«  earth  in  tMne  natnoleas  ehmerm  sot 
far  from  the  city  of  AsaumpeioD,  was  the 
father  of  thiaieBtarkablebamaa  individual; 
and  aeema  to  have  evoked  him  into  being 
soma  time  in  the  year  1757.  The  ooan's 
name  is  not  known  to  ns  ;  bis  very  nation 
is  a  point  of  controversy  ;  Francia  himself 
gave  him  ont.for  an  immigrant  of  French 
extraction  ;  the  popular  belief  was,  that  he 
had  wandareil  over  from  Bnail.  Portn- 
guase  or  French,  oi  both  in  ob«,  he  pro- 
duced this  humsn  individHal,and  had  bim 
christcaad  by  the  itame  of  Joou  Gaepar 
Rodriguez  Francia,  in  the  year  aboveMen- 
tioned.  Sodriguei,  oo  doubt,  had  a  mo- 
ther too ;  hot  her  iMune  also,  nowhere 
found  mentioned,  tnust  be  omitted  ia  this 
delineation.  Her  aasne,  and  all  bar  foad 
matemitiea,  and  workinga,  and  eHfierings, 
good  brown  lady,  are  sunh  in  dumb  for- 
getfulnass;  and  buried  there  alottg  with 
her,  under  tbe  twenty-fifth  parallel  of 
Sontbern  Latitude ;  om  no  British  reader 
i«  required  to  interfere  with  tbemi  ioti 
Bodrigues  most  hare  been  a  laose-made 
tawny  creature,  much  given  to  tacitam  re- 
flection; probablv  to  crying  hsmoar^  with 
fits  of  vehementiil-natare  :  sucha  subject, 
it  aeemed  to  thw  poreat  Fraaeis  cautiouely 
reflecting  on  it,  would,  of  all  sttainabte 
tradea,  be  suitabkst  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  doing  the  divine  offioea,  m  a  conn- 
try  like  Paraguay.  There  were  oiber 
young  Proneias  ;  at  leaat  one  uster  and 
one  brother  in  addition  (  of  i^om  the  lat- 
ter by  and  by  went  mad.  The  Franciaa, 
with  tbeir  aduat  eharacter,  and  vebemeni 
French-PoTtnguese  blood,  bad  perhaps  ail 
a  kind  of  aptitode  for  madaess.  Tbe  Dic- 
tator himaelf  ^s  subject  to  the  terribleat 
fita  of  hypocboadria,  as  yoar  sdoat  'men 
of  genius'  too  frequently  are  I  IW  lean 
RodrigusB,  we  fancy,  may  have  been  of  a 
devotional  turn  withal ;  hem  half  a  century 
earlier,  he  bad  infallibly  been  so.  Devo- 
tional or  not,  he  shall  be  a  prieat,  and  do 
the  divine  offioea  in  Paraguay,  perhaps  in 
a  very  unexpeoted  way, 

RodriguezhavtngleaiDcd  his  horaboeks 
and  elementary  bsanehas  at  Asaumpcioa, 
waa  accordingly  deapatched  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cordova  in  Tueumaa,  to  pursue 
hii  curriculum  in  that  aeminory-  So  far 
we  know,  but  almost  no  fartlier.    What 
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kind  of  cuTriculum  it  xv&e,  what  lessons, 
spiritual  spoontneat,  the  poor  lank  eallaw 
boy  was  crammed  with,  in  Cordova  High 
Seminary ;  and  how  he  look   to  it,    and 

Eined  or  throve  on  it,  is  entirely  uncertain, 
anlt  sallow  hoys  in  the  TucumHn  and  other 
high  Seminaries  are  often  dreadfully  ill- 
deait  with,  in  respect  to  their  spiritual 
■poonmeat,  as  the  tiraes  go  I  Spoon-poison 
you  might  often  call  it  rather:  as  if  the 
object  were  to  make  them  Mithridatcses, 
able  to  live  on  poison  1  Which  may  be  a 
useful  art,  too,  in  its  kind !  Nay,  in  fact,  if 
we  consider  it,  these  high  seminaries  and 
establishments  exist  there,  in  Tucuman 
and  elsewhere,  not.for  that  lank  sallow  boy's 
special  purposes,  but  for  their  own  wise 
purposes;  they  were  made  and  put  to- 
gether, a  long  while  since,  without  taking 
the  smallest  counsel  of  the  sallow  boy! 
Frequently  they  seem  to  say  to  him,  all 
along:  "  This  precious  thing  that  lies  in. 
thee,  O  sallow  hoy,  of  '  genius,'  so  called, 
it  may  to  thee  and  to  eternal  Nature,  be! 
precious ;  but  to  us  and  to  temporary  Tu- 1 
cuman,  it  is  not  precious,  but  pernicious,' 
deadly:  wa  require  thee  to  quit  this,  or! 
expect  penalties  !"  And  yet  the  poor  boy, ! 
how  can  he  quit  it ;  eternal  Nature  herself,  I 
from  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  ordering  ! 
him  to  go  on  with  it!  From  the  depths  of ' 
the  Universe,  and  of  his  own  Soul,  latest! 
revelation  of  the  Universe,  he  is,  in  a  silent, ' 
imperceptible,  but  irrefragable  manner,' 
directed  to  go  on  with  it, — and  has  to  go, 
though  under  penalties.  Penalties  of  very 
death,  or  worse  !  Alas,  the  poor  boy,  so 
witling  to  obey  temporary  Tucumans,  and 
yet  unable  to  disobey  eternal  Nature,  is! 
truly  to  he  pitied.  'Jhou  shalt  be  Eodri-| 
guei  Frnncia!  cries  Nuturc,  and  the  poor 
boy  to  himself.  Thou  shall  be  Ignatius^ 
Loyola,  Fciat  Ponderoao,  Don  Fati)auncho' 
Usandwonto!  cries  Tucuman.  The  poor, 
creature's  whole  boyhood  is  one  long  law, 
suit:  Rodriguez  Francia  against  All  Per- 1 
sons  in  general.  It  is  so  in  Tucuman,  so, 
in  most  places.  You  cannot  advise  elfect- 
ually  into  what  high  seminary  he  had  best 
be  sent ;  the  only  eafe  way  is  to  bargain 
beforehand,  that  he  have  force  born  with 
him  sufficient  to  make  itself  good  against 
all  persons  in  general! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Francia  pro- 
secutes his  studies  nt  Cordova,  waxes  gra- 
dually taller  towards  new  destinies.  Rod- 
rig'uez  Francia,  in  some  kind  of  Jesuit 
scullcap,  and  black  college  serge  gown,  a 
lank  rawhoned  creature,  stalking  with  a 
down-look  through  the  irregular  public 
streets  of  Cordova  in  those  years,  with  an 
T«L,  xrxi.  40 
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infinitude  of  painful  u a speakabi lilies  in 
the  interior  of  him,  is  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  historical  mind.  So  much  is 
unspeakable,  0  Rodriguez;  and  it  is  a 
most  strange  Universe  this  we  are  bom 
into  ;  and  the  theorem  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  Don  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto  seems 
to  me  to  hobble  somewhat !  Much  is  un- 
speakable; lying  within  one  like  a  dark 
lalvG  of  doubt,  of  Acherontic  dread,  lead- 
tng  down  to  Chaos  itself-  Much  is  un- 
speakable, answers  Francia  ;  but  somewhat 
also  is  speakable,— this  for  example  :  That 
I  will  not  be  a  priest  in  Tucuman  in  these 
circumstances  ;  thati  should  like  decidedly 
to  be  a  secular  person  rather,  were  it  even 
a  lawyer  I  Francia,  arrived  at  man's  yearo^ 
changes  from  Divinity  to  Law.  Some  say 
it  was  in  Divinity  that  he  graduated,  and 
got  his  Doctor's  hat;  Rengger  aays,  Divi- 
nity ;  the  Robertsona,  likelier  lo  bo  incor- 
rect, call  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  To  oui 
present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  nearly  so. 
Rodriguez  quitted  the  Tucuman  Alma 
Mater,  with  some  heard  on  bis  chin,  and 
reappeared  in  Assumpcion  to  look  out  foi 
practice  at  the  bar. 

What  had  Rodriguez  contrived  to  learn, 
or  grow  to,  under  this  his  Jilma  Mater  in 
Cordova,  when  he  quilted  berl  The  aa- 
swer  is  n  mere  guess;  his  curriculum,  wa 
again  say,  is  not  yet  known.  Some  faint 
smattering  of  Arithmetic,  or  the  everlast^ 
ing  laws  of  Numbers  ;  faint  smattering  of 
Geometry,  everlasting  laws  of  Shapes;; 
these  things,  we  guess,  not  altogether  in 
the  dark,  Rodriguez  did  learn,  and  found 
extremely  remarkable.  Curious  enough  ^ 
That  round  Globe  put  into  that  roun4. 
Drum,  to  touch  it  at  the  ends  and  all  round,, 
it  is  precisely  as  if  you  clapt  2  into  the' 
lidc  of  3,  not  a  jot  more,  not  a  jot  lesa;^' 
nder  ut  it,  0  Francia;  for  in  fact  it  is  » 
tlimg  to  make  one  pause  I  Old  Greek  Ar- 
chimedeses,  Pythagorases,  dusky  Indians^ 
old  nearly  as  the  hills,  detected  such  things  j 
and  they  have  got  across  into  Paraguay^ 
into  this  brain  of  thine,  thou  happy  Fr«i> 
eia.  How  is  it,  too,  that  the  Almigbljj 
Maker's  planets  run  in  those  heavenly 
spaces,  in  paths  which  are  conceivable  ia 
thy  poor  human  head  as  Sections  of  a, 
Cone^  The  thing  thou  conceivest  aa  an 
Ellipse,  the  Almighty  Maker  has  set  hif 
Planets  to  roll  in  that.  Clear  proof,  whica 
neither  Loyola  nor  Usandwonto  can  con- 
travene, that  Tfiou  too  art  denizen  of  thiv 
universe  1  that  thou  t(>o,  in  some  inooiip 
ceivable  manner,  wert  present  at  the  Coun* 
cil  of  the  Godsl — Faint  smatterings  o( 
such  things  Francia  did  learn  in  Tucunutn. 
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EadletB  heavy  fodderingB  of  Jesuit  (henlo- 
gy,  poured  on  him  and  rouDd  him  by  the 
waggon-loAd,  incessantly,  nnd  year  aftei 
yeKT, he  did  not  learn;  but  left  lying  there 
as  ahot  rubbish.  On  theotbet  hand,  aome 
slight  inkling  of  human  grammatical  vo- 
cables, especially  of  French  vocables, 
■eema  probable.  French  vocables ;  bodily 
gannents  of  the  'Encyclopfedie'  and  Goa- 

Ss\  according  to  Volney,  Jean- Jacques  and 
oinpany;  of  infinite  import  to  Francia  ! 
Nay,  \a  it  not  in  some  sort  beautiful  to 
aea  the  sacied  flsme  of  ingenuous  human 
curiosity,  love  of  knowledge,  awakened, 
amid  the  damp  somnolent  vapours,  real  and 
■netaphorical,  the  damp  tropical  poison- 
jungles,  and  fat  Lethean  stupefactiona  nnd 
entanglements,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  poor 
Paraguay  Creole  1  Sacred  flame,  no  big- 
ger yet  than  that  of  a  farthing  ruahllght, 
and  with  nothing  but  second-band  French 
class-books  in  science,  and  in  politics  and 
morals  nothing  but  the  finynala  and  Rous- 
seaus,  to  feed  it : — an  iV^fed,  lank-quaver- 
ing, most  blue-coloured,  almost  ghastly- 
looking  flame;  hut  a  needful  one,  a  kind 
of  aacred  one  even  that !  Thou  sbalt  love 
knowledge,  search  what  is  the  trulA  nf  this 
God's  Universe;  thou  art  privileged  and 
boand  to  love  it,  to  search  for  it,  in  Jesuit, 
Tucuman,  in  all  places  that  the  sky  covers  ; ' 
and  shnlt  try  even  Volneys  for  help,  ifj 
there  be  no  other  help  !  This  poor  blue- : 
coloured  ioextinguisbable  flame  in  the  sonl  I 
of  Rodriguez  Francia,  there  as  it  burns  j 
better  or  worse,  in  many  figures,  through  I 
the  whole  life  of  him,  is  very  notable  to 
me.  Blue  flame  though  it  be,  it  has  to' 
bum  up  considerable  quantities  of  poison- 1 
ous  lumber  from  the  general  face  nf  Para- 1 

fuay  ;  and  singe  ihe  profound  impenetra-| 
le  forest-jungle,  spite  of  all  its  brambleai 
and  lianas,  into  a  very  black  condition,—  i 
intimating  that  there  shall  he  deuense  and  i 
removal  on  the  part  of  said  forest  jungle  ; 
peremptory  removal ;  that  the  blessed  Sun- 
light shall  again  look  in  upon  his  cousin 
Earth,  tyrannously  hidden  from  him,  for 
00  many  centuries  now!  Courage,  Rod- 
riguez! 

^odrigoea,  indifierent  to  such  remote 
consideration  a,  successfully  addicts  him- 
self to  law-pleadings,  and  general  private 
studies,  in  the  city  of  Aasumpcion.  We 
have  always  understood  he  wos  one  of  the 
best  advocatea,  perhaps  the  very  best,  and 
what  is  still  more,  the  justest  tbnt  ever  took 
briefs  in  that  country.  This  the  Bobert- 
■onian  '  Roign  of  Terror'  itself  is  willing 
to  admit,  nay  repeatedly  asserts,  and  im- 
ptesses  on  ua.    He  was  bo  just  and  true. 
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while  B  young  man;  gave  sooh  dWine 
prognostics  of  s  life  of  nobleness  ;  kdA 
then,  in  his  riper  years,  so  belied  all  that ! 
Shameful  to  think  of:  he  bade  fnir,  at  one 
time,  to  be  a  friend  of  humanity  of  the 
first  water;  and  then  gradually,  hardened 
by  political  success,  and  love  of  power,  he 
became  a  mere  ravenous  goul,  or  solitary 
thief  in  the  night;  stealing  the  const  it  o- 
tional  palladiums  from  their  parliament 
houses — and  executed  upward  of  forty 
persons!  Sad  to  consider  what  men  and 
friend s-of-humanity  will  come  to  * 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  given  to  this  or  as 
yet  to  any  editor,  till  a  Biography  arrive 
from  Paraguay,  to  shape  out  with  the 
smallest  clearness,  a  repiesentation  of 
Francia's  existence  as  an  Assnmpcioo  Ad- 
vocate ;  the  scene  is  so  distant,  tne  condi' 
tions  of  it  so  unknotvn.  Assumpcioo  ci^, 
near  three  hundred  years  old  now,  lies  in 
free-and-easy  fashion,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Parana  River  ;  embosomed  among 
fruit-forests,  rich  tropical  umbrage;  thick 
wood  round  it  everywhere, — which  serves 
for  defence  too  against  the  Indians.  Ap- 
proach  by  which  of  the  various  roada  you 
will,  it  is  through  miles  of  solitary  ahady 
avenue,  shutting  out  the  sun's  glarej  over- 
canopying,  as  with  grateful  green  an-ning, 
the  loose  sand-hign  way, —where,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  (date  undisco- 
verable  in  those  intricate  volumes),  Mr. 
I  Parish  Robertson,  advancing  on  horseback, 
!  met  one  cart  driven  by  a  smart  brown  girl, 
I  in  red  bodice,  with  long  black  hair,  not 
unattractive  to  look  upon  ;  and  for  a  space 
of  twelve  miles,  no  other  articulale-speak- 
I  ing  thing  whatever.* 

I  The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live 
:  in  a  careless  abundance,  troubling  them- 
!  selves  about  few  things;  build  what  wood* 
en  carts,  hide-beds,  mud-brick  houses,  are 
indispensable;  import  what  of  ornamental 
lies  handicEt  abroad;  exchanging  it  for 
Paraguay  tea  in  sewed  gostskina.  Riding 
through  the  town  of  Santa  F^,  with  Parish 
Robertson,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  yon 
will  find  the  entire  population  just  risen 
from  its  siesta ;  slipshod,  half-buttoned  ; 
sitting  in  its  front  verandahs  open  to  lh« 
street,  eating  pumpkins  with  voracity, — 
sunk  to  the  ears  in  pompkins;  imbibing 
the  prateful  saccharine  jnices,  in  a  free 
and  easy  way.  They  look  up  at  the  sound 
of  your  hoofs,  not  without  good  humour. 
Frondent  trees  parasol  the  streets, — thanks 
to  Nature  end  the  Virgin.  You  will  be 
welcome  at  their  ttrtviiat, — a  kind  of 
' twarrit,'  as  the  flunkey  saya,  'consisting 
*  Letter*  on  Puragaay.         i , 
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of  flirtation  and  the  usual  trimmings : 
ateajrie  on  the  table  about  leren  o'clock.' 
Before  this,  the  whole  population,  it  is 
like,  has  gone  to  bathe  promiscuoualy,  and 
cool  and  purify  itself  in  the  Parana  :  pro- 
miscuously, but  you  have  all  got  linen 
bathing- garments  and  can  swaah  about 
with  some  decency  ;  a  great  relief  to  the 
human  tabernacle  in  those  climates.  At 
your  itrtulia,  it  is  said,  the  Andalusian  eyes, 
still  bright  to  this  tenth  or  twelfth  g;enera- 
tion,  are  difttractive,  seductive  enough, 
and  argue  a  soul  that  would  repay  culti- 
vating. The  beautiful  half-savages;  full 
of  wild  sheet-lightning,  which  might  be 
made  continuously  luminous  !  Tertulia 
well  over,  you  sleep  on  hide-Btretchere, 
perhaps  here  and  there  on  a  civilized  mat- 
tress, within  doors  or  on  the  housetops. 

In  the  damp  flat  country  parts,  where 
the  mosquitoes  abound,  you  sleep  on  high 
stages,  mounted  on  four  poles,  forty  feet 
above  the  ground,  attained  by  ladders  ;  so 
high,  blessed  be  the  Virgin,  no  mosquito 
can  follow  to  sting, — it  is  a  blessing  of  the 
Virgin  or  some  other.  You  sleep  there, 
in  an  indiscriminate  arrangement,  each  in  . 
his  several  p<mcAo  or  blanket-clonk;  with  | 
some  saddle,  deal-box,  wooden  log,  or  the  : 
like,  under  your  head.  For  bed-tester  is  ! 
the  canopy  of  everlasting  blue ;  for  night*  ' 
lamp  burns  Canopus  in  his  infinite  spaces  ;  | 
mosquitoes  cannot  reach  you,  if  it  please  ' 
the  Powera.  And  rosy-fingered  Morn, 
suffusing  the  east  with  sudden  red  and 
gold,  and  other  flame-heraldry  of  swift- 
advancing  Day,  attenuates  all  dreams ;  and 
the  aun's  first  level  light-volley  sheers 
away  ileep  from  living  creatures  every- 
where ;  and  living  men  do  then  awaken  on 
their  four-post  stage  there,  in  the  Pampas, 
— and  might  begin  with  prayer  if  they 
liked,  one  fancies  !  There  is  an  altar  deck- 
ed on  the  horizon's  edge  yonder,  ia  there 
not ;  and  a  cathedral  wide  enough  1 — How, 
over  night,  you  have  defended  yourselves 
against  vampyres,  is  unknown  to  this 
editor. 

The  Quacho  population,  it  must  be  own- 
ed, is  not  yet  fit  for  constitutional  liberty. 
They  are  a  rude  people  ;  lead  a  drowsy 
life,  of  ease  and  aluttiah  abuntiance, — one 
shade,  and  but  one,  above  a  dog's  life, 
which  ia  defined  as  'ease  and  scarcity.' 
The  arts  are  in  their  infancy  ;  and  not  less 
the  virtues.  For  equipment,  clothing,  bed- 
ding, household  furniture,  and  general 
outfit  of  every  kind,  those  simple  popula- 
tions depend  much  on  the  skin  of  the  cow ; 
making  of  it  most  thinga  wanted,  lasso, 
bo  las,    ship-cordage,    rimminga    of   cart- 
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wheels,  spatterdashes,  beds,  and  houe- 
doors.  In  country  places  they  sit  on  the 
skull  of  the  cow :  General  Arligaa  was 
seen,  and  spoken  with,  by  one  of  the  Ro- 
bertsons, sitting  among  field-officers,  all 
on  cow-skulls,  toasting  stripes  of  btef,  and 
'  dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  once.** 
They  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow  in  couutry 
places ;  na^  they  heat  themselves,  and 
even  burn  lime,  by  igniting  the  carcass  of 
the  cow. 
One  art  they  seem  to  have  perfected, 


glories  of  Newmarket  and  Epaom  dwindle 
to  extinction,  in  comparison  of  Gaaeho 
horsemanship.  Certainly  if  ever  Centaun 
lived  upon  the  earth,  these  are  of  them. 
They  stick  on  their  horses  as  if  both  were 
one  fieah ;  galloping  where  there  uems 
hardly  path  for  an  ibex ;  leaping  like  kan- 
garoos, and  flouriahing  their  nooses  and 
bolaaes  the  while.  They  can  whirl  them- 
selves round  under  the  belly  of  the  horse, 
in  cases  of  war -stratagem,  and  stick  fas^ 
hanging  on  by  the  mere  great  toe  ana 
heel.  You  think  it  is  a  drove  of  wild 
horses  galloping  up:  on  a  sudden,  with 
wild  scream,  it  becomes  a  troop  of  Cen- 
tauis  with  pikes  in  their  hands.  Nay,  they 
have  the  akill,  which  most  of  all  transcends 
Newmarket,  of  riding  on  horses  that  are 
not  fed  ;  and  can  bring  fresh  speed  and 
alacrity  out  of  n  horse  which,  with  you, 
was  on  the  point  of  lying  down.  To  ride 
on  three  horses  with  Ducrow  they  would 
esteem  a  small  feat:  to  ride  on  the  broken- 
winded  fractional  part  of  one  horse,  that 
is  the  feat ! 

Their  huts  abound  in  beef,  in  reek  alto, 
and  rubbish;  excelling  in  dirt  most  places 
that  human  nature  has  anywhere  inhabited. 
Poor  GuBchos  !  They  drink  Paraguay 
tea,  sucking  it  up  in  succeBsion,  through 
the  same  tin  pipe,  from  one  common  skil- 
let. They  are  hospitable,  sooty, leathery, 
lyingi  laughing  fellows;  of  excellent  talent 
in  their  sphere.  They  have  stoicism, 
though  ignorant  of  Zeno ;  nay  stoicism 
coupled  with  real  gaiety  of  heart.  Amidst 
their  reek  and  wreck,  they  laugh  loud,  in 
rough  jolly  banter  ;  they  twang,  in  a  plain- 
tive manner,  rough  love-melodies  on  a 
kind  of  guitar;  smoke  infinite  tobacco; 
and  delight  in  gambling  and  ardent  spirits, 
ordinary  refuge  of  voracious  empty  souls. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  a  better,  they 
delight  also  in  Corpus-Christi  ceremonies, 
maas-chantings,  and  devotional  perform- 
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aaces.  Thess  men  are  fit  to  be  drilled 
into  something!  Their  lives  stand  there 
like  empty  capacious  bottles,  calling'  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  Dr.  Fran- 
cis* who  may  pass  that  way:  "Is  there 
nothing  to  put  into  us,  then  1  Nothing 
htit  nomadic  idleness,  Jesuit  superstition, 
Tubbiah,  reck,  and  dry  stripes  oT  tough 
beefl"  Ye  unhappy  Guacbos, — yes,  there 
is  something  other,  there  are  several 
thing!  other,  to  put  into  you!  But  withal, 
you  will  observe,  the  seven  devils  have 
first  to  be  put  out  of  you:  Idleness,  law- 
less BrutnlaesB,  Darkness,  FalsenesEi — 
■even  devils  or  more.  And  the  way  to 
put  something  into  you  is,  alas,  not  so 
plain  at  present!  I«  it, — alas,  on  the 
whole,  is  it  not  perhaps  to  lay  good  horse- 
whips luitily  upon  you,  and  cast  out  these 
•oven  devils  as  a  preliminaryl 

How  Prancia  passed  his  days  in  such  a 
legion,  where  philosophy,  as  is  too  clears 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb'!  Francia,  like 
Qointus  Fixlein,  bad  'perennial  lire-proof 

i'oys,  namely  employments.'  He  had  much 
aw-business,  a  great  and  ever-increasing 
leputatioD  as  a  man  at  once  skilful  and 
jaithful  in  the  management  of  causes  for 
men.  Then,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  had 
his  Volneys,  Raynsls  ;  he  had  secondhand 
scientific  treatises  in  French ;  he  loved  to 
'  interrogate  Nature,'  as  they  say ;  to 
■ess  theodolites,  telescopes,  star-glai 
— any  kind  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing 
implement  whatever,  through  which  he 
might  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fact  in 
this  atrnnge  Universe  :  poor  Francia  I 
Nay,  it  is  said,  his  hard  heart  was  not 
without  inflammability;  was  sensible  to 
those  Andalusisn  eyes  still  bright  in  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  generation.  Jn  such  case, 
too,  it  may  have  burnt,  one  would  ihinU, 
like  anthracite,  in  a  somewhat  ardent 
manner.  Rumours  to  this  effect  ore  afloat ; 
not  at  once  incredible.  Pity  there  had  not 
been  some  Andalusian  pair  of  eyes,  with 
■peculation,  depth  and  soul  enough  in  thi 
rear  of  them  to  fetter  Dr.  Francia  perma 
nentlv,  and  make  a  house-father  of  him 
It  baa  been  better;  but  it  befell  not.  A: 
for  that  light-headed,  smart,  brown  girl 
whom,  twenty  years  afterwards,  you 
selling  flowers  on  the  streets  of  Assu 
cion,  and  leading  a  light  life,  is  there  __._, 
cortaintythat  she  was  Dr.  Francia's  daugh- 
ter 1  Any  certainty  that,  even  if  so,  he 
could  and  should  have  done  something 
considerable   for  her?*     Poor    Francia, 
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poor  light-headed,  smart,  brown   gii!,— 
this  present  reviewer  cannot  say ! 

Francia  is  a  somewhat  lonesome,  down- 
looking  man,  apt  to  be  solitary  even  in  the 
press  of  men  ;  wears  a  face  not  unviaiied 
by  laughter,  yet  tending  habitually  towards 
the  sorrowrul,  the  stern.  He  passes  every- 
where for  a  man  of  veracity,  punctnalily, 
of  iron  methodic  rigour  ;  of  iron  rectitude, 
above  all.  'The  skilful  lawyer,'  'the 
learned  lawyer,'  these  are  reputations  ;  but 
the  'honest  lawyer  !'  This  law-caaa  was 
reported  by  the  Bobertsons  before  they 
thought  of  writing  a  '  Francia's  Reign  of 
Terror,'  with  that  running  shriek,  which 
so  confuses  us.  We  love  to  believe  the 
anecdote,  even  in  its  present  loose  state, 
as  signi^cant  of  many  things  in  Francia: 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Francia's 
repuiaiton,  as  a  lawyer,  was  not  ooly  unsullied 
by  Tenaliiy,  but  conspcuous  fur  rectitude. 

"  He  bad  a  frienit  in  Assumpcion  of  the  name 
of  Domingo  Rodriguez.  This  man  bad  cast  a 
covetous  eve  upon  a  Naboih's  vineyard,  aadthis 
Naboth,  or  whom  Prancia  was  the  open  enemy, 
was  called  Estanislao  Madiain.  Never  doubt- 
ing that  the  youn^  doctor,  like  other  lawyeis, 
would  undertaike  his  unrighteoDS  cause,  Rodri- 
guez opened  to  him  his  case,  and  requested, 
with  a  handsome  relatoer,  his  advocacy  of  it. 
Francia  saw  at  once  that  his  friend's  preieosioiis 
were  foonded  in  fraud  and  injustice ;  and  he  not 
onlv  refused  to  act  as  his  counsel,  but  plainly 


told  him,  that  much  as  he  hated  his 
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Machain,  yet  if  he  (Rodriguez)  persisted  va  his 
iniquiioos  suit,  that  antagonist  should  have  his 
(Francia's)  most  zealous  support.  But  eove- 
lousness,  as  Ahab's  slory  shows  us,  is  not  so 
easily  driven  from  its  pretensions ;  and  in  spite 
of  Francia's  warning,  Rodriguez  peraisied.  As 
he  was  a  potent  man  in  point  of  fortune,  alt  was 
going  against  Mscbaia  and  his  devoted  vinefard- 
"  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia 
wrapped  himself  one  night  in  his  cloak,  and 
walked  to  the  house  of  nis  inveterate  enemy, 
Machain.  The  slave  who  opened  the  door, 
knowing  that  his  master  and  the  doctor,  like  the 
bouses  of  Honragu  aad  CapnJel,  were  smoke  in 
each  other's  eyes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance, 
~nd  ran  to  inform  his  master  at  tne  strange  and 
lexpected  visit.  Machain,  no  less  struck  by 
e  circurasiauce  than  his  slave,  for  some  lime 
'sitated;  but  at  length  determined  to  admit 
Francia.  In  walked  the  silent  doctor  to  Ma- 
chain'a  chamber.  All  the  papers  connected  with 
the  law-plea — voluminous  enough  I  have  been 
assured — were  outspread  upoo  the  defendant's 


" '  Macbain,'  said  the  lawyer,  addressing  him. 
you  koow  I  am  your  enemy.  But  I  know  that 
my  friend  Rodriguez  meditates,  and  will  certainly. 
unless  I  interfere,  carry  against  you  an  act  of 
gross  and  lawless  aggression;  I  have  come  to 
offer  my  services  in  yout  defence.' 

"The  astonished  Machain  could  sea  red  y 
credit  his  sensea ;  but  poured  forth  the  ebullition 
of  hisgiBiitude  in  terms  of  thankfiilacqiiiescenee. 
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FriUicla  to  the  Joez  de  Alzada,  or  Jadge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  confuunded  the  adverse  advo- 
cates, aad  staggered  the  judge,  who  was  in  ibeii 
iQierest.  'lUy  friend,'  said  the  judge  lo  the 
leading  couosel,  '  1  canoot  so  forward  ia  this 
mailer,  unless  you  biihe  Dr.  Fraucia  to  be  silent.' 
'I  will  try,'  replied  the  adTocate,  and  he  went 
to  Nabotb  B  couDsel  with  a  hundred  doubloons 
(about  three  hundred  and  fifty  ^ineaa],  which 
he  offered  bim  as  a  bribe  to  lei  the  cause  lake 
its  iaiquiloua  course.  Considering,  too,  that  his 
best  introduction  would  be  a  hint  that  thia 
douceur  was  leered  with  the  judge's  ccKKurrence, 
the  kaavish  lawyer  hinted  to  the  upright  one 
that  such  was  the  fact. 

"  '  Saiga  Vsttd,'  said  Francia,  '  con  its  vilet 
pensamientot,  y  vilisimo  ora  de  mi  easa.'  '  Out 
with  your  vile  iasinuations,  and  dross  of  gold 
from  my  house.' 

"  Off  maicbed  the  venal  drudge  of  the  mjiut , 
judge  i  and  ia  a  moment  putting  on  his  capote, 
the  oSeoded  advocate  went  to  the  residcDce  of 
the  Juez  de  Alzada.  Shortly  relating  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  myrmidon, — 
'  iiir,'  continued  Francia,  '  you  are  a  disgrace  ' 
to  law,  and  a  blot  npon  justice.  You  are,  more- ' 
over,  completely  in  my  power ;  and  unless 
to-morrow  T  iiave  a  decision  in  &voui  of  my 
client,  I  will  make  your  seat  upcm  the  bench 
too  hot  for  you,  and  the  insignia  of  youi  judicial 
office  shall  become  the  emblems  of  your  shame.' 

''  The  morrow  did  bring  a  decision  in  favour 
of  Francia's  client.  Naboth  retained  his  vine- 
yard ;  the  judge  lost  his  repotation ;  and  the 
young  doctor's  fame  sxiendeit  far  and  wide." 


On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  admitted  that 
he  quarrelled  with  his  father,  in  those 
days }  and,  as  ia  reported,  never  spoke  to 
him  more.  The  subject  of  the  quarrel  ia 
vaguely  supposed  to  have  been  'money 
matters.'  Francia  is  not  accused  of 
avarice  j  nay,  is  expressly  acquitted  of 
loving  money,  even  by  Rengger.  Uut  he 
did  hate  injustice  ; — and  probably  was  oot 
indisposed  to  allow  himself,  among  others, 
'the  height  of  fair  play!'  A  rigorous,, 
correct  man,  that  will  have  a  spade  be  a 
spade  ;  a  man  of  much  learning  in  Creole  , 
law,  and  occult  Fretich  sciences,  of  great  j 
talent,  energy,  fidelity : — a  man  of  some 
temper  withal;  unhappily  subject  to  pri- : 
vate  '  hypochondria ;'  black  private  thunder-  j 
clouds,  whence  probably  the  origin  of 
these  lightnings,  when  you  poke  into  him  1 
He  leads  a  lonesome  self-secluded  life;, 
'  interrogating  Nature'  through  mere  star- 
glasses,  and  Abbe-Raynal  pbitoaopbies — 
who  in  that  way  will  yield  no  very 
exuberant  response.  Mere  law-papers, 
advocate-fees,  civic  officialities,  renowns, 
and  the  wonder  of  Assumpcion  Guachos } — 
not  ao  much  as  a  pair  of  Andalusian  eyes 
that  can  lasso  him,  except  in  a  teii^)orary 


way :  this  mac  aeemi  to  have  got  but  a 
lean  leaw  of  Nature,  and  may  end  in  a 
rather  shrunk  condition!  A  century  ago, 
with  this  atrabiliar  earnestness  of  his,  and 
such  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  passioni, 
inquiriea,  unspeakabilities  burning  in  hitn, 
deep  under  cover,  he  might  have  made  an 
excellent  monk  of  St.  Dominic,  fit  almost 
for  canonization ;  nay,  an  excellent  Supe- 
rior of  the  Jesuits,  Grand  Inquisitor,  or 
the  like,  had  you  developed  bim  in  that 
way.  But,  for  all  this,  he  is  now  a  day 
too  late.  Monks  of  St.  Dominic  that 
might  have  been,  do  now,  instead  of 
devotional  rapture*  and  miraculous  sus- 
pensions in  prayer,  produce — brown  acci- 
dental female  infants,  to  sell  flowers,  in  an 
indigent  state,  on  the  streets  of  Assump- 
cion I  it  is  grown  really  a  most  barren 
time  i  and  this  Francia  with  his  grim 
unspeakabilities,  with  his  fiery  splenetic 
humours,  kept  close  under  lock  and  key, 
what  has  he  to  look  for  in  it  7  A  post  on 
the  Bench,  in  the  municipel  Ce^Ido, — 
nay,  he  has  already  a  post  in  the  Cabiido ; 
be  has  already  been  Alcaide,  Lord-Mayor 
of  Assumpcion,  and  ridden  in  such  gilt 
coach  as  they  had.  He  can  look  for  little, 
one  would  say,  but  barren  moneys,  barren 
GuBcho  world-celebrities ;  Abo^-Raynal 
philosophisms  also  very  barren  ;  wholly  a 
barren  life-voyage  of  it,  ending — ia  zero, 
thinks  the  Abb€  Raynal  1 

But  no  ;  the  world  wags  not  that  way  in 
those  days.  Far  over  the  waters  there 
have  been  Federations  of  the  Champ  de 
Mara  s  guillotines,  portable-guillotines, 
and  a  French  people  risen  against  tyrants ; 
there  has  been  a  Sanscitloilista,  speaking 
at  last  in  cannon-volleys  and  the  crash  of 
towns  and  nations  over  half  the  world. 
Sleek  Fatpauncho  Usandwonlo,  sleek 
aristocratic  Donolhingism,  sunk  as  iit 
death-sleep  in  its  well-slufied  easy  chur, 
or  staggering  in  somnambulism  on  the 
house-tops,  seemed  to  itself  to  hear  a 
voice  say.  Sleep  no  more,  Donothingism  ; 
DoDothingisn  doth  murder  sleep  I  It  was 
indeed  a  terrible  explosion,  that  of  Sans- 
culottism ;  commingling  very  Tartarus 
with  the  old-established  stars; — fit,  sue!) 
a  tumult  was  it,  to  awaken  all  but  the 
dead.  And  out  of  it  there  had  come 
Napoleonisms,  Tamerlanisms ;  and  then 
as  a  branch  of  these,  Conventions  of 
Aranjuez,  soon  followed  by  Spanish  Juntas, 
Spanish  Cortes ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
smiting  broad  awake  of  poor  old  Spain 
itself,  much  to  its  amazement.  And  natu- 
rally of  New  Spain  next, — to  iti  double 
amazement,  seeing  itself  awake!    And  so, 
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in  the  naw  bflmisphete  too,  rtim  wild 
projects,  angry  arguinrsj  arise  armed 
gatherings  in  Santa  Marguerita  Island, 
with  Bolivars  and  InvBBioni  of  Cumana  ; 
revolts  of  La  Plata,  revolts  of  this  and 
then  of  that  j  the  subterranean  electric 
element,  shock  on  shock,  shaking  and 
exploding,  in  the  new  hemisphere  too, 
from  sea  to  sea.  Very  astonishing  to 
witness,  from  the  year  1810  and  onwards. 
Had  Dr.  Rodriguez  Francia  three  ears,  he 
would  hear ;  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  he 
woald  gaze  !  He  is  all  eye,  he  is  all  ear. 
Anew,  entirely  different  figure  of  existence 
is  cut  out  for  Dr.  Rodriguez. 

The  Paraguay  people  as  a  body,  lying 
far  inland,  with  liltJe  speculation  in  their 
heads,  were  in  no  haste  to  adopt  the  aew 
republican  gospel ;  but  looked  first  how 
it  would  succeed  in  shaping  itself  into 
facts.  Bnenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  most  of 
the  LaFlata  provinces  had  made  thi  ' 
volutions,  brought  in  the  reign  of  liberty, 
and  unluckily  driven  out  the  reign  of  law 
and  regularity ;  before  the  Paragnenoe 
could  resolve  on  such  an  enterprise.  Per- 
haps they  are  afrnidl  General  Belgrano, 
with  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  missioned 
by  Buenos  Ayres,  came  up  the  river 
tennnce  them,  in  the  end  of  1810;  but  was 
met  on  their  frontier  in  array  of  war  ;  i 
attacked,  ox  at  least  was  terrified,  in 
night  watches,  so  that  bis  men  all  ffed 
and  on  the  morrow,  poor  General  Belgn 
found  himself  not  a  countenancer,  but  one 
needing  countenance  ;  and  was  in  a  polite 
way  sent  down  the  river  again  !  "  Not  till 
a  year  after  did  the  Paraguenos,  by  sponti 
neons  movement,  resolve  on  a  career  c 
freedom  ; — resolve  on  getting  some  kind  of 
congress  assembled,  and  the  old  govern- 
ment sent  its  ways.  Francia,  it  is  presum- 
able, was  active  at  once  in  exciting  and 
restraining  them  :  the  fruit  was  now  drop' 
ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell  by  a  shake.  Oui 
old  royal  Governor  went  aside,  worthy 
man,  with  some  slight  grimace,  when 
ordered  to  do  so;  National  Congrei 
introduced  itself;  secretaries  read  paper 
compiled  chiefly  out  of  Rollin's  Ancient 
History  ;  and  we  became  s  Republic  :  with 
Don  Fulgenao  Ycgros,  one  of  the  richest 
GuachoB  and  best  horsemen  of  the 
Tince,  for  PreaideTil,  and  two  Asaessors 
with  him,  called  alao  Vocahs,  or  Vowels, 
whose  names  escape  us  ;  Frsncia,  as  Secrt- 
fnry, being  naturally  the  Consonant,  or  mo- 
tive soul  of  the  combination.    This,  as  we 
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grope  oat  the  date,  was  in  1811.  The  Pa. 
raguay  Congress,  having  completed  ibis 
constitution,  went  home  again  lo  its  field- 
labours,  hoping  a  good  issue. 

Feebler  light  hardly  ever  dawoed  for 
the  historical  mind,  than  this  which  is  shed 
for  us  by  Rongger,  Robertsons,  and  Com- 
pany, on  the  birth,  the  cradling,  baptisinal 
processes,  and  early  fortunes  of  the  new 
Paraguay  Republic.  Through  long  vague, 
and  indeed  intrinsically  vacant  pages  of 
their  books,  it  lies  grey,  undecipherable, 
without  form  and  void.  Francia  was 
secretary,  and  a  republic  did  take  place ; 
this,  as  one  small  clear-burning  fact,  shed- 
ding far  a  comfortable  visibility,  conceira- 
bility  over  the  universal  darkness,  and 
making  it  into  conceivable  dusk  with  one 
rushlight  fact  in  the  centre  of  it, — this  we 
do  know  ;  and,  cheerfully  yielding  to  ne- 
cessity, decide  that  this  shall  suffice  us  to 
know.  What  more  is  there  ^  Absurd 
somnolent  persons,  struck  broad  awake  by 
the  subterranean  concussion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  meet- 
ing together  to  establish  a  republican  ca- 
reer of  freedom,  and  compile  official  papers 
out  of  Rollin, — are  not  a  subject  on  which 
the  historical  mind  can  be  enlightened. 
The  historical  mind,  thank  Heaven,  forgets 
such  persona  and  their  papers,  aa  fast  as 
you  repeat  them.  Besides,  these  Onacho 
populations  ore  greedy,  superstitious,  vain ; 
and,  as  Miers  said  in  his  haste,  mendacious 
every  soul  of  them  I  Within  the  confines 
of  Paraguay,  we  know  for  certain  but  of 
one  man  who  would  do  himself  an  injury 
to  do  a  just  or  true  thing  under  the  sun: 
one  man  who  understands  in  his  heart  that 
this  Universe  is  an  eternal  Fact, — and  not 
some  huge  temporary  Pumpkin,  sacchtt- 
rine,  absinthian  ;  the  rest  of  its  significance 
chimerical  merely!  Such  men  cannot 
have  a  history,  though  a  Thucydides  came 
to  write  it. — Enough  for  us  to  understand 
that  Don  This  was  a  vapouring  blockhead, 
who  followed  his  pleasures,  his  peculations, 
and  Don  That  another  of  the  same ;  thst 
there  occurred  fatuities,  miEmanagementa 
innumerable  ;  then  discontents,  open 
grumblings,  and,  as  a  running  accompani- 
ment, intriguings,  caballings,  outings,  in- 
nings ;  till  the  Government  House,  fouler 
than  when  the  Jesuits  had  it,  became  a 
bottomless,  pestilent  inanity,  insupportable 
to  any  articulate-speaking  soul ;  till  Secre- 
tary Francia  should  feel  that  he,  for  ons, 
could  not  be  Consonant  to  such  a  set  at 
Vowels;  till  Secretary  Francia,  one  day, 
flinging  down  his  papers,  rising  to  his  feet, 
should  jerk  out  with  oratorical  vivacity  bii 
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lean  right  hand,  and  say,  with  knit  brows, 
in  a  low  swift  tone,  "Adieu,  Senboree; 
God  preserve  you  many  years!" — 

Francia  withdrew  to  hJa  chacra,  a  pleasant 
couDtry-house  in  the  woods  of  Ttapda  not  far 
off;  there  to  interro^te  Nature,  and  live  in 
a  private  manner,  Farish  Robertson,  much 
about  this  date,  which  we  grope  and  guen  to 
have  been  perhapa  in  1812,  was  boarded 
with  B  certain  ancient  Donna  Juana,  in  that 
same  region  ;  had  terittlias  of  unimaginable 
brilliancy  ;  and  often  went  ahooling  of  an 
evening.  On  one  of  tboae — but  he  ahall 
himself  report : 

"  On  one  of  ihose  lovelv  evenings  in  Paraeuay, 
after  the  eoulh-weal  wind  has  bolh  cleared  and 
cooled  the  air,  I  was  drawn,  in  my  pursuit  of 


all  the  sirikins  features  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country,  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  neat  and  un- 
pretending cottage.  Up  rose  a  partridge ;  I  fired, 
and  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  A  voice  from 
behiud  called  out,  ' Buen  tiro' — 'a  good  shot.' 
I  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  genileman  of  about 
firty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with 
a  large  scarlet  capote,  or  cloak,  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.  He  had  a  ma(e-cup  in  one  hand,  a 
ci^r  io  the  other;  and  a  little  urchin  of  a  negro, 
wilh  his  arma  crossed,  was  in  atlendaace  by  the 
gentleman's  side.  The  Btrangei's  countenance 
was  dark,  and  his  black  eyes  were  very  penetrat- 
ing, while  his  Jet  hair,  ,combed  back  from  a 
buld  forehead,  and  bangiag  in  natural  ringlets 
over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  dignified  sod 
striking  air.  He  wore  on  his  shoea  large  golden 
buckles,  and  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches  the 

"  In  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple  hos- 
pitality commOT  in  the  country,  I  was  invited  Io 
sit  down  under  the  corridor,  and  to  take  a  ci^ar 
and  mate  (uup  of  Paraguay  tea).  A  celestial 
globe,  a  large  telescope,  aad  a  theodolite  were 
under  the  little  portico;  and!  immediately  in* 
ferred  that  the  personage  before  me  was  no  other 
than  Doctor  Francia." 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic 
history,  n  remarkable  hearsay  becomes  a  re- 
markable viaualily ;  through  a  pair  of  clear 
human  eyes,  you  look  face  to  face  on  the 
very  figure  of  the  man.  Is  not  this  verily  the 
exact  record  of  those  clear  Kobertsonian  eyes, 
and  seven  senses  ;  entered  accurately,  then 
and  not  afterwards,  on  the  ledger  of  the 
memory  1  We  will  hope  so  j  who  can  but 
hope  so!  The  figure  of  the  man  will,  at  all 
events,  be  exact.  Here  too  is  the  figure  of 
his  libran' ; — the  conversatioa,  if  any,  was  of 
the  last  (legree  of  insignificance,  and  may  be 
left  out,  or  supplied  ad  libitum  : 

"He  introduced  ma  to  his  library,  in  a  con- 
fined room,  with  a  very  small  window,  and  that 
so  shaded  by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  to 
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admit  the  least  portion  tX  light  neeeaBary  for 
study.  The  library  was  arranged  do  three  rows 
of  shelves,  estendine  across  the  room,  and  might 
have  consisted  of  three  hundred  volumes. 
There  were  many  ponderous  books  on  law ;  a 
few  on  the  indnctive  sciences;  some  in  French 
and  some  in  Latin  upon  subjects  of  general  liter- 
ature, with  Euclid's  Elements,  and  some  school- 
boy treatises  on  algebra.  On  a  large  table  were 
heaps  of  law-papers  and  processes.  Several 
folios  boimd  in  vellnm  were  outspread  upon  it; 
a  lighted  candle  (though  idaced  there  solely 
with  a  view  to  light  ciears)  lent  its  feeble  aid  to 
illumine  the  room;  while  a  mate-cup  and  ink- 
stand, both  of  silver,  stood  on  another  part  of  the 
Table.  There  was  neither  carpet  nor  mat  on  the 
brick  Roor;  and  the  cliairs  were  of  such  ancient 
fashion,  size,  and  weight,  that  it  requited  a  con- 
siderable effort  to  move  them  from  one  spot  to 
another." 

Peculation,  malversation,  the  various  forms 
of  imbecility  and  voracious  dishonesty,  went 
their  due  coutae  in  the  government  offices  of 
AsaumpcioD,  unrestrained  by  Francia,  and 
unreslratnable : — till,  as  we  may  say,  it 
reached  a  height ;  and,  like  other  supnurs- 
tions  and  diaeased  concretions  in  the  living 
system,  bad  to  burst,  and  take  itself  away. 
To  the  eyes  of  Paraguay  in  general,  it  had 
become  clear  that  such  a  reign  of  liberty  waf 
unendurable;  that  some  new  revolution,  or 
change  of  ministry  was  indispensable. 

Render  says  that  Francia  withdrew  '  more 
than  once'  to  his  chacra,  disgusted  with  his 
colleagues;  who  always  by  unlimited  pro- 
mises and  protestations,  had  to  flatter  him 
back  again:  and  then  anew  disgusted  him. 
Francia  is  the  Consonant  of  these  absurd 
'  Vowels ;'  no  business  can  go  on  without 
Francia !  And  the  finances  are  deranged, 
insolvent;  and  the  military,  unpaid,  ine^ct- 
ive,  cannot  so  much  as  keep  out  the  Indians ; 
and  there  comes  trouble  and  rumour  of  new 
war  from  Buenos  Ayres; — alas,  from  what 
comer  of  the  great  continent  come  there 
other  than  troubles  and  nimours  of  warl 
Patriot  generals  become  traitor  generals;  get 
themselves  '  shot  in  market-places:'  revolu- 
tion follows  revolution.  Artigas,  close  on 
borders,  has  begun  harrying  the  Bands 
Oriental  with  fire  and  sword ;  '  dictating  des- 
patches from  cow-skulls.'  Like  clouds  of 
wolves, — only  feller,  being  mounted  on  horse- 
back,  with  pikes,— the  Indians  dart  in  on  us ; 
carrying  conflagration  and  dismay.  Paraguay 
must  get  itself  governed,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  Paraguay  !  The  eyes  of  Paraguay,  we 
can  well  fancy,  turn  to  the  one  man  of  talent 
they  have,  the  one  man  of  veracity  they 
have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  together; 
we  ftncy  it  was  Francia  s  last  advice  to  th« 
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Government  suppuration,  vhsn  it  flattered 
hint  back  for  the  last  time,  to  ask  his  advice, 
Tbat  such  suppuration  do  now  dissolve  itself, 
and  a  new  Congress  be  BuromcHied  !  In  the 
new  Congress,  the  Vocalet  are  voted  out; 
Frencia  and  Fulgencio  are  named  Joint  Con- 
suls :  with  Froncia  for  Consul,  and  Don  Ful- 
gencio Yegros  for  ConsuPs-cloak,  it  may  be 
better.  Don  Fulgencio  rides  obout  in  gor- 
geous sash  and  epaulettes,  a  rich  man  and 
horse-subduer ;  good  as  Consul's  cloak  ;• — 
but  why  should  the  real  Consul  havo  a  cloak  1 
Next  year  in  the  third  Congress,  Francia, 
'  by  insidious  mBnceuvring,'  by  '  favour  of  the 
military,'  and,  indeed,  also  in  some  sort,  we 
may  say,  by  law  of  Nature, — gets  bioiself 
declared  Dictator:  'for  three  years,'  or  for 
life,  may  in  these  circumstauces  mean  much 
the  same.  This  was  in  ISU.  Francia 
never  assembled  any  Congress  more ;  having 
stolen  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  insi- 
diously got  his  wicked  will !  Of  a  Congiesa 
that  compiled  conalitutions  out  of  Bollin,  who 
would  not  lament  such  dostiny  1  This  Con- 
gress should  have  met  again !  It  was 
indeed,  say  Rengger  and  the  Robertmns 
themselves,  such  a  Congress  as  never  met 
before  in  the  world  ;  a  Congress  which  knew 
not  its  right  band  from  its  le/t ;  which  drank 
infinite  rum  in  the  taverns ;  and  had  one  wish, 
that  of  getting  on  horseback,  home  to  its  field- 
husbandry  and  partridge -shooting.  The  mili- 
tary mostly  favoured  Francia ;  t>eing  gained 
over  by  him, — the  thief  of  constitutional 
palladiums. 

With  Francia's  entrance  on  the  government 
as  CoDBul,  still  more  as  Dictator,  a  i;reat  im- 
provemcnl,  it  is  granted  even  by  Ken^er, 
did  in  all  quarters  forthwith  show  itself.  The 
finances  were  husbanded,  were  accurately 
gathered  ;  every  official  person  in  Paraguay 
had  to  bethink  him,  and  begin  doing  his  work, 
instead  of  merely  seeming  to  do  it.  The  sol- 
diers Francia  took  care  to  see  paid  and  drilled ; 
to  see  march,  with  real  death-shot  and  service, 
when  the  Indians  or  other  enemies  showed 
themselves.  Guardias,  guardhouses,  at  short 
distances,  were  established  along;  the  river's 
bank  and  al!  round  the  dangerous  frontiers  : 
wherever  the  Indian  centaur-troop  showed 
face,  an  alarm-cannon  went  off,  snd  soldiers, 
quickly  assembling,  with  actual  tleath-ibot 
and  service,  were  upon  them.  These  wolf- 
hordes  had  to  vanian  into  the  heart  of  their 
deserts  again.  The  land  had  peace.  Neither 
Artigas,  nor  any  of  the  .firebrands  and  war- 
ptagues  which  were  distracting  South  Ame- 
rica from  side  to  side,  could  get  across  the 
border.  All  negotiation  or  intercommuning 
with  fiuenos  Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war- 
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distracted  conntriet,  wv  peremptorily  vaived. 
To  no  Congress  of  Lima,  General  Congress 
of  Panama,  or  other  general  or  particular 
congress  would  Francia,  by  deputy  or  mes- 
sage, offer  the  smallest  recognition.  All  South 
America  raging  and  ravening  like  one  huge 
dog-kennel  gone  rabid,  we  here  in  Paraguay 
have  pence,  and  cultivate  our  tea-treea :  why 
should  not  we  let  well  alone  1  By  degree^ 
one  thing  acting  on  another,  and  tbis  ring  of 
frontier  '  guardhousea'  being  already  erected 
there,  a  rigorous  sanitary  line,  imprc^nablf 
as  brats,  was  drawn  round  all  Paraguay;  no 
communication,  import  or  export  trade  al- 
lowed, except  by  the  Dictatm^s  licence,— 
given  on  payment  of  the  due  moaeys,  when 
the  political  horizon  teemed  innocuouaj  re- 
fused when  otherwise.  The  Dictator's  trade- 
licences  were  a  considerable  branch  of  hii 
revenues ;  his  entrance  dues,  somnwhat  tme- 
rous  to  the  foreign  merchant  (think  the  Me<Bi. 
Robertson),  were  another.  Paraguay  stood 
isolated  ;  the  rabid  dog-kennel  raging  round 
it,  wide  as  South  America,  but  kept  out  as  by 
lock  and  key. 

These  were  vigorous  roeasorea,  gradually 
ctxning  on  the  somnolent  Guacbo  peculation ! 
It  seems,  meanwhile,  tbat,  oven  after  the  per- 
petual dictatorship,  and  onwards  to  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth  year  of  Francia's  government, 
there  was,  though  the  constitutional  palla- 
diums were  stolen,  nothing  very  special  to 
complain  of.  Paraguay  had  peace;  sat  under 
its  tea-tree,  the  rabid  dc^-kennel,  Indiana,  Ar- 
tiguenos  and  other  war-firebrands,  all  shut 
out  from  it.  But  in  that  year  1819,  the 
second  year  of  the  perpetual  dictatorship, 
there  arose,  not  for  the  first  time,  dim  indica- 
tions of  '  plots,'  even  dangerous  plots !  In 
that  year  the  firebrand  Artigas  was  finally 

Juenched ;  obliged  to  beg  a  lodging  even  of 
rancia,  his  enemy  ; — and  got  it,  hospitably 
though  contemptuously.  And  now  straight- 
way there  advanced,  from  Arligas's  lost  wast- 
ed country,  a  certain  General  Ramirez,  his 
rival  and  victor,  and  fellow-bandit  and  fire- 
brand. This  General  Ramirez  advanced  up 
to  our  very  frontier ;  first,  with  offers  of  alli- 
ance ;  failing  that,  with  offers  of  war  \  on 
which  latter  offer  he  was  closed  with,  was 
cut  to  pieces  ;  and— a  letter  was  found  about 
him,  addressed  1o  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros,  the 
rich  Guacho  horseman  and  Ex-Consul ;  which 
arrested  all  the  f  iculties  of  Dr.  Francia's  most 
intense  intelligence,  there  and  then  !  A  con- 
spiracy, with  Don  Fulgencio  at  the  head  (A 
it ;  conspiracy  which  seems  the  wider-spread 
the  farther  one  investigates  it;  which  has  been 
brewing  itself  these  'two  years,'  and  now  'go 
Good-Friday  next '  is  to  be  burst  out ;  start- 
ing with  the  massacre  of  Dr-  FVancia  and 
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othen,  wbatevcritmsy  close  with!*  Francia 
xvaa  not  a  ibbh  Io  be  triSed  with  in  plots ! 
He  looked,  watched,  investigated,  till  be  got 
the  exact  extent,  position,  nature,  and  struc- 
ture of  this  plot  fully  in  his  eye  ;  and  then — 
why,  then  he  pounced  on  it  like  a  glede-fal- 
COD,  like  a  fierce  condor,  suddenly  from  the 
invisible  blue ;  struck  beak  and  clawt  into 
the  Teiy  heart  of  it,  tore  it  into  small  frag- 
ments, and  consumed  it  on  the  spot.  It  is 
Prancia's  way !  This  was  the  last  plot,  tlHiugh 
not  the  first  plot,  Francia  ever  heard  of  during 
faia  perpetual  dictalonhip. 

It  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these 
two  years,  while  the  Fulgencio  plot  is  getting 
itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in  pieces,  that 
the  '  reign  of  terror/  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tends. Over  these  three  or  (bna  two  years 
only, — though  the  '  running  shriek'  of  it  con- 
fuses all  things  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It 
was  in  this  stem  period  that  Francia  executed 
above  forty  persons.  Not  entirely  inexplica- 
ble !  "  Par  Dios,  ye  shall  not  conspire  against 
me  ;  I  will  not  allow  it.  The  career  of  free- 
dom, be  it  kuown  to  all  men,  and  Guachos, 
is  not  yet  begun  in  this  toiintry  ;  I  am  still 
only  casting  out  the  Seven  Devils.  My  lease 
of  Paraguay,  a  harder  one  than  your  stupidi- 
ties suppose,  is  for  life  ;  the  contract  is,  Ihou 
must  die  if  thy  lease  be  taken  from  thee. 
Aim  not  at  my  life,  ye  constitutional  Guachos, 
— or  let  it  be  a  diviner  man  than  Don  Ful- 
gencio, the  horse-subduer,  that  does  it.  By 
heaven,  if  you  aim  at  my  life,  1  will  bid  you 
have  a  care  of  your  own !"  He  executed  up- 
wards of  forty  persons.  How  many  he  arrest- 
ed, fiogged,  cross- questioned — for  he  is  an  in- 1 
exorablemon!  If  you  are  guilty,  or  suspected, 
of  guilt,  it  will  go  ill  with  you  here,  Francia'* 
arrest,  carried  by  a  grenadier,  arrives  j  you 
are  in  strait  prison ;  you  are  in  Prancia's  bo- 
dily presence  ;  those  sharp  St.  Dominic  eyes, 
that  diabolic  intellect,  prying  into  you,  prob- 
ing, cross-questioning  you,  till  the  secret  can- 
not be  hid:  till  the  'three  bait  cartridges' are 
handed  to  a  sentry  ; — and  your  doom  is  Bha- 
dentao  thine ! 

But  the  plots,  as  we  say,  having  ceased  by 
this  rough  surgery,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  little  or  no 
more  of  it,  lillleor  no  use  for  more.  The 
'reign  of  terror,'  one  begins  lo  find,  was 
properly  a  reign  of  rigour;  which  would  he- 
come  '  terrible'  enough  if  you  infringed  the 
ralrs  of  if,  but  which  was  peaceable  other- 
wise, regular  otherwise.  Let  this,  amid  the 
'  running  shriek,'  which  will  and  should  run 
ill  full  length  in  such  circumstances,  be  well 
kept  in  mind. 


It  happened  too,  as  Rengger  tells  us,  in  tha 
same  year  (1820,  as  we  grope  and  gather), 
that  a  visitation  of  locusts,  as  sometimes  oc- 
curs, destroyed  all  the  crops  of  Paraguay; 
and  there  was  no  proipect  but  of  universal 
dearth  or  famine.  The  crops  are  done ;  eaten 
by  locusts ;  the  summer  at  an  end !  We 
have  no  foreign  trade,  or  next  lo  none,  and 
never  had  almost  any  ;  what  will  become  of 
Paraguay  and  its  GuBchos  t  In  Guachos  is 
no  hope,  no  help :  but  in  a  Dionysius  of  the 
Guachos  1  Dictator  Francia,  led  by  occult 
French  sciences  and  natural  sagacity,  nay 
driven  by  necessity  itself,  peremptorily  com- 
mands the  farmers  throughout  all  Paraguay  to 
sow  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  anew  ; 
with  or  without  hope,  under  penalties !  The 
result  was  a  moderately  good  harvest  still :  the 
resijit  wiiB  a  discovery  that  two  harvests  were, 
every  year,  possible  in  Paraguay  ;  that  agri- 
culture, a  rigorous  Dictator  presiding  over  it, 
could  be  infinitely  improved  there."  As 
Paraguay  has  about  100,000  square  miles  of 
territory  mostly  fertile,  and  only  some  two 
souls  planted  on  each  square  mile  thereof,  it 
seemed  to  the  Dictator  that  this,  and  not 
foreign  trade,  might  be  a  good  course  for  his 
Paraguenoe.  This  accordingly,  and  not  foreign 
trade,  in  the  present  state  of  the  political  ho- 
rizon, was  the  course  resolved  on  ;  the  coursa 
persisted  in,  'with  evident  advantages,' sayi 
Rengger.  Thus,  one  thing  acting  on  another, 
— domestic  plot,  hanging  on  Artigas's  country 
from  without;  and  locust  swarms  with  im- 
provement of  husbandry  in  the  interior;  and 
ihuse  guardhouses  all  already  there,  along  the 
frontier, — Paraguay  came  more  and  more  to 
,  be  hermetically  closed  ;  and  Francia  reigned 
'  over  it,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  rigorous 
;  Dionysius  of  Paraguay,  without  foreign  in- 
tercourse, or  with  such  only  as  seemed  good 
'  to  Francia. 

'  How  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  posses- 
,  sion,  did  manage  this  huge  Paraguay,  which, 
\  by  strange  '  iusidious'  and  other  means,  had 
fallen  in  life-lease  to  him,  and  wos  his  to  do 
tbe  best  he  could  with,  it  were  interesting  to 
.  know.  What  the  meaning  of  him,  the  result 
of  him,  actually  was  I  One  desiderates 
some  Biography  of  Francia  by  a  native  ! — 
'  Meanwhile,  in  th'j  'MsMheliicht  BriefwecA- 
ael'  of  Herr  Professor  Sauerteig,  a  work  not 
vet  known  in  England,  nor  treating  specially 
of  this  subject,  we  find,  scattered  at  distant 
intervals,  a  remark  or  t«o  which  may  be 
worth  translating.  Professor  Sauerteig,  an 
open  soul,  looking  with  clear  eye  and  lai^ 
recognizing  heart  over  all  accessible  quarters 
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of  th«  world,  Iii>  CBct  b  a\aiy  mngliDce  berei 
tad  there  into  Dr.  Francia  too.     Theie  few' 

philosophical  rcmaiks  of  his,  and  then  a  few 
aaecdotec  gleaned  elaewlierp,  Btich  ai  the  bnr- 
len  ground  yieltls,  must  compriio  wh»t  more 
we  have  to  cay  of  Fmicia. 


"  Pilf ,"  exclaims  Saaerti 


once,  "  ibai  a  BO- 
e  Englkh  are  dow 
iryiof  to  do,  by  whai  their  newEpapeit  cnll 
'  (remeodous  chen*!'  Alas,  it  cannut  be  done. 
Beform  U  not  jovoua  bnt  giievoos;  no  single 
■lea  caa  lebrm  himiicU'  without  ttera  suffeiiog 
and  Item  working ;  bow  much  less  can  a  naiion 
of  meiil  The  serpent  sheda  not  his  old  akin 
without  rusty  di^coosolaleness :  be  is  not  happy 
but  miserable!  In  the  Pf'al^r-cuieiiselr.do  you 
not  ait  tieeped  for  months ;  washed  to  the  heart 
in  elemenial  drenehtngs;  and,  like  Job,  ate 
made  to  eune  your  dayl  Rvlbiniing  of  a  oa- 
tioD  is  a  terrible  bufineia !  Thus,  too,  Medea, 
when  she  made  men  young  again,  was  woDt  (du 
Himmel!)  to  hew  them  io  pieces,  with  meat- 
axes ;  east  them  into  caidruos,  and  boil  them  for 
K  length  of  time.  How  much  hatidier  could 
thejr  but  hBT«  done  it  by  '  tremendous  cheers' 
alone!" 

"Like  a  drop  of  sargical  iniisepiic  liquid, 

Eaored  (by  the  benign  FoweTa,  as  I  fancy  I)  into 
Duadless  brutal  corrapiions;  very  sharp,  »eiy 
caustic,  corrosive  enough,  this  lawny  ivrannous 
Dr.  Francia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Souiu  Ameii- 
can  eoniinent, — he,  too,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  grand  pheaotnenon  there.  A  monstrDiH 
moulting  process  lakioK  place ;— tuonsuous  glut- 
tonous bga-canttriclor  (be  is  uf  length  from  Pa- 
nama to  PaiagDnial  shedding  bis  old  akin;  whole 
coDiiaeot  gettins  itself  chopped  lo  pi 
boiled  in  the  Medea  caldron,  lo  become  young 
again, — nuable  to  tnaoage  it  by  '  iremendoas 
eheera'  alone!" 

"What  ihey  say  about  More  rf  power' 
amonnia  to  little.  Power  1  Love  of  *  power' 
merely  to  make  flunkiea  come  andgofoiyouiaa 
'love,'  I  should  think,  which  eaters  only  into 
the  minds  of  perioDs  in  a  very  iDfaniine  siatel 
A  grown  mau,  like  this  Dr-  Francia,  who  waoia 
noibing,  as  i  am  assured,  bnt  three  cigars  daily, 
a  cup  aintali,  and  four  ounces  of  butchers' meat 
with  brown  bread;  the  whole  world  and  ite 
united  flunkies,  taking  conatanl  thought  of  the 
matter,  can  do  notbmg  for  him  but  ibal  uuly. 
That  he  already  has,  and  has  bad  always;  why 
■hoold  he,  Dot  being  a  minor,  love  flunki 
'  power  T'  He  loves  to  see  yov  about  him,  wi' 
your  flunkey  promptitudes,  with  your  grimaces, 
adolatious,  and  aham>1oyalty  7  Yott  BTesobeHD- 
tiful,  a  daily  and  hourly  feast  to  the  eye  and 
■oul  I  Ye  unfurtunntes,  from  his  bean  rises  one 
prayer.  That  the  last  created  flunkey  bad 
vanished  fVom  ibis  universe,  never  to  appear 


"And  ret  truly  a  man  does  tend,  and  m 
onder  frigfaiful  penalties  perpetually  lend,  to 
king  of  bis  world;  to  siand  in  bis  world  _. 
what  he  ia,  a  centre  of  light  and  order,  not  of 
daiknMi  aitd  coofusioa.    A  mau  tovea  power 
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yes,  if  he  see*  diaonler  bis  eternal  memy  ram- 
pant about  him.  he  does  love  to  ree  said  enemy 
in  the  v,'!)  of  being  cuuijueied  ;  he  can  have  iio 
rest  till  that  come  10  pass!  Your  Mahoiuel 
cau  henr  a  rent  cloak,  bat  clunis  it  wtih  bis  own 
bands,  how  much  more  a  vent  cmmtry,  a  rent 
world.  Ue  has  to  imprint  the  image  ofkia  owa 
veiaciiy  upon  the  world,  and  shall,  and  musi.  and 
will  do  it,  more  or  less:  ii  is  at  his  peril  if  be 
neglect  any  great  or  any  small  possibitiiy  be  may 
have  of  this.  Frencia's  inner  flame  is  but  a 
meagre, blBe-bnraing one:  letbim  irradtaic mid- 
night Paraguay  with  it,  such  as  it  n." 

Nay,  on  the  wbole,  bow  canning  is  Natare 
in  jeiii'og  htr  farms  leased  !  Is  it  not  a  blessing 
tha  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracio«a  man  it 
take  lease  of  it,  m  tbKe  sad  circnm- 
1  His  farm  proGis,  and  wbole  waeet,  it 
would  seem,  amonni  only  to  what  ia  called 
'  Nothing  and  And  yourself!'  EpariaD  food  and 
lodsine,  solitude,  two  cigars,  ana  a  eup  ut  mmii 
daily,  he  already  had." 

Truty,it would  seem, aa Sauen«tg  rcmarki, 
Dictator  Frascia  bad  not  a  very  joytms  exist- 
ence of  it,  in  ihia  bia  Kre-Ieasa  ot  Paraguay ! 
Cutmfi  oul  of  Seven  Devils  from  a  Guacho 
population  H  not  joyona  at  all }  both  exorctit 
and  exorcised  6nd  it  aorrowful  1  Meanwhile, 
it  doea  apjiear,  there  wai  tome  improvement 
made:  no  veritable  labour,  not  even  a  Dr 
Francia'B,is  in  vain. 

Of  Fraticia'a  rmproremeRla  tber«  migfat  as 
much  be  said  as  of  hii  crueltiei  or  r^ours  j  for 
indeed,  at  bt^ttom,  the  one  was  in  prt^fonion 
to  tbe  olbar.  He  improved  agrictilture: — 
not  two  ean  of  com  where  me  only  grew, 
but  two  barvesta  of  corn,  as  we  have  aeen ! 
He  iniroduceil  acboola,  *  boarding-schools,* 
'  elementary  acboola,'  and  others,  on  which 
Rengger  has  a  chapter;  everywhere  he  pro- 
moted edneattoii,  as  he  could  ;  TeprcFsed  su- 
perstition as  hecould.  Strict  justice  between 
man  was  enfbrceil  in  bis  Ian  •court* :  he  him- 
self would  accept  no  KJfi,  not  even  a  triSe,  in 
any  case  whatever,  fiengger,  on  packing  up 
for  departure,  had  lefl  in  bis  hands,  not  from 
forgetfuluesa,  a  Print  of  Napoleon;  worth 
some  shillings  in  Europe,  but  inralaable  in 
Paraguay,  where  Francia,  who  admired  this 
hero  much,  had  hitherto  seen  no  likeoen  of 
him  but  a  Niirnbei^  caricature.  Francia  aent 
an  express  afterRengger,  to  ask  what  the  value 
of  the  Print  wai.  No  value  ;U.Rengger  could 
not  sell  Print* ;  it  was  much  at  his  Excellency's 
service-  His  Excellency  straightway  reltimcd 
it.  An  exact,  decisive  man  1  Peculation,  idle- 
ness, i  n  effect  ue  lily,  bad  to  cease  in  all  tbe  pub- 
lic offices  of  Paraguay.  So  far  as  lay  in  Fran- 
cia, no  pnblic  and  private  man  in  Paraguay 
was  allowed  to  slur  nis  work;  all  public  and 
all  private  men,  ao  far  aa  lay  in  Francia, 
were  forced  to  do  tbeir  wwk  or  die  •     We 
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might  defioe  tnin  u  the  bora  raemy  of  quacln 
one  who  has  from  Nalun;  «  heart-hatred  of 
URveracity  m  man  or  in  thioj,  wberesoever 
he  sees  it.  Of  peraons  who  da  not  «peak  the 
truth,  «ad  do  not  act  the  truth,  he  baa  a  Lind 
of  dUboUc-divine  impatieaoe;  they  had  bet- 
ter disappear  out  of  hit  □eigfabowbood.  Poor 
Franeia :  hia  light  naa  but  a  Terr  Bulphiiroui, 
meagre,  blue-burning  one;  but  be  irradiated 
Paraguay  with  it  (as  our  Proferaor  says)  the 
beat  be  could. 

That  he  had  to  maintain  hinweif  aUve  all 
the  while,  and  would  lufier  do  man  to  glance 
contradtclioa  at  him,  but  initantaneously 
repreaaed  all  such:  this  too  we  need  do  ghost 
to  tell  ua  ;  this  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case.  His  lease  of  Paraguay  was  a  Itft- 
lease.  He  bad  his  'three  ball  carlridgea' 
ready  for  whatever  man  he  found  aiming  at 
Am  life.  He  had  JKgbtful  prisons.  He  had 
Teeego  far  up  among  the  wastes,  a  kind  of 
I^raguay  Siberia,  to  which  unruly  persons, 
not  yet  got  the  length  of  shooting,  were  rtilt:- 
gated.  The  main  exiles,  Rengger  says,  were 
drunlcen  mulaltoea  and  the  class  called  unfor- 
tunate-females. They  lived  miserably  there  ; 
became  a  sadder,  and  perhaps  a  wiser,  body  of 
iQulattoes  and  unfortunate- females. 

But  let  ua  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  Reve- 
rend Manuel  Perez  as  he  preaches,  '  in  the 
Church  c^  the  Incarnation  at  Assumpcion, 
on  the  20th  October,  1840,'  in  a  tone  some- 
what nasal,  yet  trustworthy  wilhal.  His 
Funeral  Discourse,  translated  into  a  kind  of 
English,  presents  itselT  still  audible  in  the 
'Argentine  News'  of  Buenos  Ayres,  No.  813. 
We  select  some  passages  ;  studying  to  abate 
the  nasal  tone  a  little ;  to  reduce,  if  possible, 
the  Argentine  English  under  the  law  of  gram- 
mar, it  is  the  worst  translation  in  the  world, 
and  does  poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not 
what  injustici!.  This  Funeral  Discourse  has 
*  much  surprised'  the  Able  Editor,  it  seems  ; 
—tea  led  bim  perhaps  to  ask,  or  be  readier 
tor  asking.  Whether  all  that  confused  loud 
liiaaying  about  '  reign  of  terror,'  and  so 
forth,  was  not  possibly  of  a  rather  long-eared 
natore  1 

"Amid  the  eoaTulsiooB  of  revoluiion,"  says 
the  Reverend  Manuel,  "  the  Lord,  looking  dnwn 
Willi  piiy  on  Faragnny,  raised  up  Don  iose  Gas- 
par  Francia  for  iis  deliverance.  And  tehtn,  in 
(be  words  of  my  lexu  the  children  of  Itrael 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raited  up  a  deli- 
verer  to  the  children  of  Itraet,  tnho   delivered 

"What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  de- 
vise, what  lalMun  undergo,  to  preserve  peace  in 
iba  Republic  at  home,  and  place  it  in  an  aiiiiude 
10  commaod  retpeci  from  abrnad  '■  His  finti 
care  waa  direci«l  to  obtain  supplies  of  arms. 
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aod  to  discipliDe  soldiers.  To  all  that  would 
import  arms  he  held  out  the  iaducement  of  ex- 
emption from  duly,  and  the  permissioB  toeiport 
in  relarn  wbatevK  produce  ihey  preferred.  An 
abundaoi  su|iply  of  ctcellcat  araas  was,  by  these 
means,  obtained.  I  am  lost  in  wooder  to  (biok 
how  this  great  man  could  attend  lo  such  a  mut- 
lipliciiy  of  ibiD^!  He  applied  himself  lo  study 
o(  the  military  art ;  and,  m  a  short  lime,  taught 
the  •■eieise,  and  directed  military  evoluiioDS 
iike  ik«  abiliultest  veieiaa.  Often  bare  I  seen 
his  EaoelleDc;  (o  up  to  a  reentji,  aod  show  him 
by  example  huvsr  to  lake  aim  at  the  target. 
Could  any  Paragueao  think  it  other  than  honour- 
able lo  carry  a  mushet,  when  hisDit^tator  tausht 
htm  how  10  manage  it  t  The  t;ara[ry-exerei*e 
(oo,  Ihough  it  seems  to  reijuire  a  man  at  once 
robust  and  experienced  in  huraemanshjp,  his  Ex- 
cellency as  you  It  now  did  himself  sojierfniend; 
SI  ihe  head  of  his  sqnadroas  he  charged  and 
manceuvred,  as  if  bred  to  it ;  sad  direeied  iben 
with  an  energy  and  viqoar  which  infaaed  bis 
own  manial  spirit  into  these  troops." 

"What  evils  do  not  the  people  suffer  from 
highwaymen !"  exclaims  his  Reverence,  a  liitle 
farther  oo ;  "  violence,  plunder,  murder,  are 
crimes  familiar  to  these  malefiictors.  The  ina^ 
cessible  mooniains  and  wide  deseria  in  this  Re- 
public seemed  lo  offer  impunity  to  such  men. 
Our  Dictator  succeeded  in  striking  such  a  lerrot 
inio  them  thai  tbey  entirely  disappeared,  seeking 
safety  in  a  change  of  life.  His  Ezcdiency  saw 
that  the  maoner  of  iaflieting  the  puaishmeat 
was  more  efficacious  than  even  ibe  punithment 
itself;  and  on  (bis  principle  be  aciea.  When- 
ever a  robber  could  oe  seized,  he  was  led  to  the 
nearest  guardhouse  {Guardia);  a  summary  trial 
look  place;  aod,  siraighiwav,  sosooaaahe  had 
made  confession,  he  waa  ahot.  These  meana 
proved  eBeciual.  Ere  long  ihe  Republic  was  in 
such  security,  ihal,  we  may  say,  a  child  might 
have  travelled  from  the  Uruguay  lo  ibe  Parana 


imething,  yont  Reve 

"  But  what  is  all  ihis  compared  lo  (be  demon 
of  anarchy.  Oh  1"  exclaims  his  simple  Reve> 
tence,  "  Oh,  my  friends,  would  I  had  ihe  laleot 
lo  paint  10  you  ihe  miseriesof  a  people  that  &11 
into  nnarcby  ?  And  was  not  our  Republic  on  the 
very  eve  of  this  ?  Yes,  brelhren."— "  It  behoved 
his  ExueUen[:y  to  be  prompt i  to  smolher  the 
enemy  in  his  cradle!  He  did  so.  He  seized  the 
leaders ;  hrou^ht  to  summary  trial,  they  were 
t^onvieled  of  high  treason  against  the  country. 
What  a  struggle  now,  for  his  Excellency,  be- 
tween Ihe  law  of  duly  aod  ihe  voice  of  leeliog" 
— iffeeling  lo  any  extent  ihete  were!  "I,''  ex^ 
claimed  his  Reverence,  "  am  confident  that  bad 
the  doom  of  imprisonmeni.  on  ibose  persons 
seemed  suffiirieut  for  the  stale's  pcece,  bia  Ex- 
cellency never  would  have  ordered  their  execu- 
tion." Il  was  unavoidable;  nor  was  it  avoided; 
it  was  done!  "  Brelhreo,  should  not  I  hesitate, 
lest  ti  be  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  place  I  now 
occupy,  if  I  seem  lo  approve  sanguinary  mea- 
sures in  opposition  to  Ibe  mildness  of  the  Gos- 
pel 1  Brethren,  no.  God  him<-eir  approved  the 
conduct  of  Solomon  in  putting  Joab  and  Adonl- 
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j»b  10  death."  Life  is  sacred,  thinks  bis  BeTe- 
reoce,  bul  there  is  soraelhing  more  sacred  still : 
woe  to  him  who  does  aoi  know  that  wiihsl  J 

Alas,  your  Reverence,  Paraguay  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  abolishing  capital  puniah- 
ment,  then  t  But  indeed  neiCber  has  Na- 
ture, anywhere  that  I  hear  ol^  yet  succeeded 
in  abolishing  it.  Act  with  the  due  de- 
gree of  perversity,  you  are  sure  enough  of 
being  violently  put  to  death,  in  hosiiital  or 
highway — by  dyspepsia,  delirium  tremens,  or 
■tuck  through  by  the  kindled  rage  of  your 
fellow-men  1  What  can  the  frlendof  human- 
ity do1  Twaddle  in  Exeler-hall  or  elsewhere, 
'  till  he  become  a  bore  to  ua,'  and  perhaps 
wone  I  An  advocate  in- Arras  once  gave  up 
a  good  judicial  appointment,  and  retired  into 
frugality  and  privacy,  rather  than  doom  one 
culprit  to  die  by  law.  The  name  of  this  ad-  j 
vocate,  let^us  mark  it  well,  was  Maximilien  | 
Robespierre.  There  are  sweet  kinds  of| 
twaddle  that  have  a  deadly  virulence  of  poi- : 
■on  concealed  in  them  ;  like  the  sweetnesi  of  < 
sugar  of  lead.  Were  it  not  better  to  make 
just  laws,  think  you,  and  then  execute  them 
strictly, — as  the  gods  still  do  '\ 

"ICsExcelleocynext  direeied  his  auemion  to 
porging  thesiate  from  aaolber  class  of  enemies," 
•ays  Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church ;  "  the 
necalating  tax-gatherers,  oamely.  Viailaotly 
detecting  their  frauds,  he  made  them  reland  for 
'what  was  past,  and  took  precautions  against  the 
like  in  future;  all  their  accounts  were  to  be 
handed  in,  for  hi*  examinaiicn,  once  every 
year." 

"The  habit  of  his  EieeDency  when  he  deli- 
vered out  articles  for  the  supply  of  the  pablic; 
that  prolix  and  minnie  couniiog  of  things  appa- 
rently unworthy  of  his  attention — had  its  origin 
in  the  aame  motive.  I  believe  that  he  did  so, 
less  from  a  want  ofconGdaice  in  the  individuals 
lately  appointed  for  this  purpose,  than  from  a 
desire  to  show  them  with  what  delicacy  they 
should  proceed.  Hence  likewise  hia  ways,  in 
■crupulotisly  examining  every  piece  of  ariizans' 
vorkmanship." 

''  Republic  of  Paraguay,  how  art  thou  indebted 
to  the  toils,  the  vigils  and  cares  of  our  Perpetual 
Dictator!    It  seemed  as  if  this  extraordinary 


closet,  he  was  traversing  thy  frontiers  to  place 
thee  in  an  attitude  of  security.  What  devasta- 
tion did  not  those  inroads  of  Indians  from  the 
Cfaacooceasioo  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo? 
Ever  and  anon  there  reached  Aasumpcioii,  tidings 
of  the  terror  and  affliction  caused  by  their  iocur- 
■ions.  Which  of  us  boned  that  evils  so  wide- 
spread, ravages  so  appalling,  couM  be  counter- 
acted? Our  Dictator,  nevertheless,  did  devise 
effectual  ways  of  securing  that  part  of  the  Re- 

"  Four  respectable  fortresses  with  competent 
ganisons  have  been  the  impregnable  barrier 
which  hat  restrained  the  irruptioM  of  those 
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ferocious  Savages.  lobsLbitanis  of  Bio>Abiii;  ^  I 
rest  tranquil  in  your  homes:  you  nre  a  portion  4  ' 
the  people  whom  the  Lord  confided  to  the  tan  i 
of  our  Dictator;  you  are  safe."  ' 

"  The    precautionB  and  wise  meanres  Lt     i 
adopted  to  repel  force,  and  drive  back  the  Savagn 
to  the  north  of  the  Republic;  the  f<»tTcs*cs  oT    . 
Climpo,  of  San  Carlos  de  Aim,  placed  on  tbc     | 
best  rooting  for  defence ;  the  ordera  aitd  insmc- 
tions  ruroished  to  the  Villa  de  la  Coocepcioo,—     | 
secured  that  quarter  of  the  republic  aoderatiack 
from  all.  ! 

"  The  great  wall,  ditch  and  fortress  on  ibt 
opposite  Mnkof  the  river  Parana;  the  force  aod 
judicious  arrangemea I  of  the  troops  diatribntd 
lOver  the  interior  in  the  south  of  our  RepoUk. 
have  commanded   the  respect  of  its  eneinin  b 

"The  beauty,  the  symmetry  and  good  tiM 
displayed  in  the  builaing  of  cities  convey  is 
advantageous  idea  of  their  inhabitauis,"  ceo- 
tinues  Perez:  ''  Thus  thought  Caractaeas,  KiD{ 
of  the  Angles,"— ihna  thmk  most  petwias! 
. ''  Hia  Excellency,  glancing  at  the  ccadiiioo  d 
ibe  capital  of  the  republic,  saw  a  city  io  diooidn 
and  without  police  ;  streets  without  r^ul^iy, 
houses  bailt   eccordiog  to  the  caprice   of  ibdi 

But  enough,  0  Perez ;  for  it  becomes  loo 
nasal!     Perez,  with  a  confident  fece,  asks, 

fine.  Whether  alt  these  things  do  not  clear- 
ly prove  to  men  and  GuachoG  of  sense,  tbti 
Dictator  Francia  leas  '  the  deliverer  vbon 
the  Lord  raised  up  to  deliver  Paraguay  from 
its  enemies  V — Truly,  0  Perez,  the  benefib 
of  hitn  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  Vor 
doubtedly  a  man  '  sent  by  Heaven,' — as  all 
of  us  are!  Nay,  it  may  be,  the  benefit  ofbitn 
is  not  even  yet  exhausted,  even  yet  entirely 
become  visible.  Who  knows  but,  in  unbuiB 
centuries,  Paragueno  men  will  look  bock  to 
their  lean  iron  Francia,  as  men  do,  in  sucb 
cases,  to  the  one  veracious  person,  and  imti- 
lute  considerations!  Oliver  Cromwell,  dead 
two  hundred  years,  does  yet  speak  ;  nay,  per- 
haps, now  first  begins  to  speak.  The  mean- 
ing and  meanings  of  the  one  true  man,  never 
so  lean  and  limited,  starting  up  direct  from 
Nature's  heat,  in  this  bewildered  Guacbo 
world,  gone  far  away  from  Nature,  are  endless! 

The  IMessrs.  Robertson  are  very  merry  on 
this  attempt  of  Ftancia's  to  i^build  on  a  belter 
plan  the  City  of  Assumpcion.  Tfae  Cit\  of 
Assumpcion,  full  of  tropical  vegetation  and 
'permanent  hedges,  the  deposilt  of  nubance 
and  vermin,'  *  has  no  pavement,  no  atraight- 
nen  of  streets;  the  eandy  thoroughfare,  in 
some  quarters,  is  torn  by  the  rain  into  gul- 
lies, impassable  with  convenience  to  any  ani- 
mal but  a  kangaroo.  Francia,  after  medita- 
tion, decides  on  having  it  remodelleti,  paved, 
straightened — irradiated  with  the  image  of  Ibe 
one  regular  man.  Robertaoo  laughs  to  see 
•  Pem. 
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■  Dictator,  Ktvereiga  roler,  itnuldliDg  alwut, 
'  taking  obserratiaaB  wilh  faia  theodolite,'  and 
■o  forth :  O  Robertson,  if  thtire  was  no  otbi 
man  that  could  observe  with  a  theodolite  1 
Nay,  it  leems  further,  the  improvement  of 
Anumpcion  was  alteaded,  once  more,  with 
the  dreadfullett  tyranoiei ;  peaceable  citiseoa 
drearniag  no  harm,  no  active  harm  to  any 
ioul,  but  mere  peaceable  passive  dirt  and  irre- 
gularity to  all  Muls,  were  ordered  to  pull 
down  their  houies  which  happened  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  streets;  forced  (under  rustle 
of  the  gallows)  to  draw  their  purses,  and  re- 
build them  elsewhere !  It  is  horrible.  Nay, 
they  said,  Francia's  true  aim  in  these  im- 
provements; in  this  cutting  down  of  the  luxu- 
riant'cross  hedges' and  architectural  mon- 
strosities, was  merely  to  save  himself  from 
being  shot,  from  under  cover,  as  he  rode 
through  the  place.  It  may  be  so ;  but  As- 
sumpcion  ia  now  an  improved,  paved  city, 
much  aquarer  in  the  comers  (and  with  the 
planned  capacity,  it  seems,  of  growing  ever 
squarer*);  passable  with  convenience,  not  to 
liaogaroos  only,  but  to  wooden  bulloclc-caits 
and  all  vehicle*  and  animals. 

Indeed  our  Messrs.  Robertson  find  some- 
thing comic  as  well  as  tragic  in  Dictator 
Francia;  and  enliven  their  running  shriek, 
all  through  this  'Reign  of  Terror,^  with  a 
pleasant  vein  of  conventional  satire.  One 
evening,  for  example,  a  Robertson  being 
about  to  leave  Paraguay  for  England,  and 
having  waited  upon  Francia  to  mal<e  the 
parting  comptiments,  Francia,  to  the  Robert- 
son's extreme  astonishment,  orders  in  a  large 
bnle  of  goods,  ocden  them  to  be  opened  on  the 
table  there :  Tobacco,  poncho-clolh,  and  other 
produce  of  the  country,  all  of  first-rate  quality, 
and  with  the  prices  ticketed.  These  goods 
this  astonished  Robertson  is  to  carry  to  the 
'  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  and  there 
to  say,  in  such  bahion  and  phraseology  as  a 
native  n^  know  to  be  suitable :  "  Mr. 
Speaker — Dr.  Francia  is  Dictator  of  Paraguay, 
a  country  of  tropical  fertility,  and  100,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  producing  these  com- 
iDoditiet  at  these  prices.  With  nearly  all 
foreign  nations  he  declines  altogether  to  trade ; 
but  with  the  English,  such  is  his  notion  of 
them,  he  is  willing  and  desirous  to  trade. 
These  are  his  commodities,  in  endless  quan- 
tity ;  of  this  quality,  at  these  prices.  He 
wants  arms,  for  his  part.  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Speaker  V — Sure  enough,  our  Robertson,  ar- 
riving at  the  '  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
with  such  a  meaaage,  would  have  cut  an  ori- 
ginal figure  I  Not  to  the  '  House  of  Com- 
moos,'  was  this  message  properly  addressed ; 
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but  to  the  English  Nation  ;  which  Francia, 
idiot-like,  supposed  to  be  somehow  repre- 
sented, and  made  accessible  and  addressable 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  strange 
imbecility  in  any  Dictator! — The  Robertson, 
we  find  accoidingly,  did  not  lake  this  bale  of 
goods  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  j 
nay,  what  was  far  worse,  he  did  not,  owing  to 
accidents,  go  to  England  at  all,  or  bring  any 
arms  back  to  Francia  at  all :  hence,  indeed, 
Francia's  unreasonable  detestation  of  him, 
hardly  to  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
common  politeness !  A  man  who  said  he 
would  do,  and  then  did  not  do,  was  at  no 
time  a  kind  of  man  admirable  to  Francia. 
Large  sections  of  this  '  Reign  of  Terror'  are 
a  sort  of  unmuncal  sonata,  or  free  duet  with 
variations,  to  this  text :  "  How  unadmirable 
a  hide-merchant  that  does  not  keep  his  word  <' 
— "  How  censurable,  not  lo  say  ridiculous 
and  imbecile,  the  want  of  common  ^iteneas 
in  a  Dictator  !'  \ 

Francia  was  a  man  that  liked  performance  :' 
and  sbam-performance,  in  Paraguay  hs  else- 
where, was  a  thing  too  universal.  What  a 
time  of  it  had  this  strict  man  with  unreal 
performers,  imaginary  workmen,  public  and 
private,  cleric  and  laic  !     Ye  Guachoa, — it  is 

child's  play,  caating  odI  those  Seven  Devils 
from  you ! 

Monastic  or  other  entirely  slumberous 
chorch-establisbmeots  could  expect  no  great 
favour  from  Francia.  Such  of  tnem  as  seem- 
incurable,  entirely  slumberous,  he  some- 
what roughly,  shook  awake,  somewhat  stern- 
ly ordered  to  begone.  Dibeut  caniaiU 
faineante,  as  his  prophet  Raynal  says ; 
DibotU  :  avx  champs,  aux  altiiers  !  Can  1 
have  you  ut  here,  droning  old  metre  through 
your  nose ;  your  heart  asleep  in  mere  glut- 
tony, the  while ;  and  all  Paraguay  a  wilder- 
ness or  nearly  so, — the  Heaven's  blessed  sun- 
shine growing  mere  langtes,  lianas,  yellow- 
feven,  rattlesnakes,  end  jaguars  on  it  1  Up, 
swift,  to  work, — or  mark  this  governmental 
horsewhip,  what  the  crack  of  it  is,  what  the 
cut  of  it  is  like  to  be ! — Incurable,  for  one 
class,  seemed  archbishops,  bishops,  and  such 
like  ;  given  merely  to  a  abam-warbre  agunst 
extinct  devils.  At  the  crack  of  Francia'i 
terrible  whip  they  went,  dreading  what  th« 
cut  of  it  might  be.  A  cheap  worship  in 
Paraguay,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
people,  Francia  left  j  on  condition  that  it  did 
no  mischief.  Wooden  saints  and  the  like 
ware,  he  also  ulting  in  their  niches  ;  no  new 
ones,  even  on  solicitation,  would  he  give  a 
doit  to  buy.  Bein?  petitioned  to  provide  a 
new  patron-saint  for  one  of  his  new  fortilica- 
he  made  this  answer :  "  0  people 


of  Paraguay,  how  long  will  you  continue 
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idiotfl  While  I  vuk  Cxthcdic  i  tbou^t 
w  you  do ;  but  I  now  >ee  there  are  no  CHiiti 
but  good  cannoDB  that  wiil  g«ard  our  fron* 
tien  !"*  This  alio  ii  noteworthy.  He  in- 
quired of  the  two  Swin  surgeons,  what  their 
religion  wu  ;  aod  then  added,  "  Be  of  what 
religion  you  likey  here  :  Chriatiani,  Jawa, 
Alusiulniana, — bnl  don't  be  Atheisti." 

Equal  trouble  had  Francis  with  hii  laic 
worlnrs,  and  indeed  with  all  manner  of  work- 
ers ;  for  it  is  iu  Paragfuay  as  elsewhere,  like 
prieit  like  people.  Francis  had  extensive 
Darrock-buildingB,  nay  city  •building!  (ts  we 
have  wen),  arm-funiishiDga  ;  iiumenaitiei  of 
work  going  on,  and  hia  workmen  bad  in  gen- 
eral a  tendency  to  be  imaginary.  He  could 
eet  DO  work  out  of  them  ;  only  a  more  orleai 
deceptive  aimililude  of  work  I  Masona,  so 
called,  builders  of  housea  did  not  build,  but 
merely  seem  to  build  ;  their  walla  would  not 
bear  wfather ;  stand  oo  their  btsea  in  high 
winds.'  Hodge-razora,  in  all  conceivable 
kinds,  were  openly  marketed,  '  which  were 
never  meant  to  shave,  but  only  to  be  sold  1' 
For  a  length  of  time  Francia'i  righteous  aoal 
Mruggled  rare,  yet  unesfJosively,  with  the 
propenuties  of  these  unfortunate  men.  By 
rebuke,  by  remonstrance,  encouragement, 
oBen  of  reward,  and  every  vigilance  and 
eSbrt,  he  atrove  to  coDvince  them  that  it  waa 
UDfbrlunate  for  a  Son  of  Adam  to  b»  an  iroa- 

K'nary  workman;  that  every  Son  of  Adam 
id  better  make  mors  which  mere  roeaat  to 
shave.  la  vain,  all  in  vain  I  At  length 
Fraocia  lost  patience  with  them.  "  Thou 
wreiclied  Fraction,  wilt  thou  ba  the  ninth 
part  even  of  a  tailor  \  Does  it  beaeem  thee 
to  weave  cloth  of  davit's  dutt  inateodof  true 
woo);  and  cut  and  aew  it  as  if  thou  wert  not 
a  tailor,  but  the  fraction  erf'  a  very  tailor  I  I 
cannot  endure  everything!"  Pranoia,  m 
despair,  erected  his  '  Workman'a  Gallowa.' 
Yet,  that  inatitution  of  the  country  did  actually 
exist  in  Paraguay  ;  men  and  workmen  saw  it 
with  eyes.  A  most  remarkable,  and  on  the 
whole,  not  unbeneficial  ioolitutioa  of  aosrety 
there.  Robertson  gives  us  tho  folkiwing 
Keue  with  the  Belt-m^er  of  Aasuropcion  ; 
which,  be  it  literal,  or  in  part  poetic,  does,  no 
doubt  of  it,  hold  tbe  mirror  up  to  Nature  in 
an  altogether  true,  and  surely  iu  a  eurpriaing 
manner : 

''  In  came,  one  aRemoon,  a  poor  shoemaker, 
with  a  couple  of  Brenadiera'  belts,  oeithei  ac- 
cordioK  to  ihe  Cwicy  of  [he  Dictator.  '  Sentinel,' 
— )«id  he, — aod  in  came  llie  Sentinel;  whoi  the 
following  conTersBlioD  endued  : 

"  Dictator ; — '  Tike  this  bribonazo  (a  very  fa- 
Tourile  word  cf  the  Dictator's,  and  which  being 
interpreted,  means'  uiosi  i  mp  gi  tin  en  t  scoundrel'} 
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—*  take  this  MltfiMM  to  the  gibbet  over  ibe 
way;  walk  him  under  it  half-a-doaen  dmea :  and 
now,'  said  be,  lurcioff  to  tbe  tremUiog  shoe- 
maker, '  bring  me  such  another  pair  cf  bdla,  and 
insiead  of  waiting  under  tbe  gallows,  we  shall 
try  how  you  can  tcing  upon  ii, 

"Shoetnaker: — 'Pfease  your  excellency  I  hare 
dose  my  best' 

"  PiciaioT :— '  Well,  britcn,  if  this  6e  year 
beet,  I  aball  do  my  bnt  to  see  that  yoa  nerti 
again  mar  a  bit  of  the  atale's  leather.  The  belu 
are  of  nn  uae  to  me  ;  but  they  will  do  very  well 
(Q  hang  you  upon  the  little  framework  whicb 
the  erenadier  will  show  you.' 

"Sboeraaher^— 'God  bless  your  excrllencr, 
the  Lord  forbid  i  I  am  your  vaaaa).  yoor  slave; 
day  and  night  luve  I  served,  and  will  serve  my 
Wd  ;  only  give  aie  two  d>ya  hooto  to  prrpare 
the  bells;  y  par  *i  alma  dt  vit  trvtt zapatiro  (bf 
the  SQUI  of  a  poor  sboemaker)  I  will  maka  them 
to  your  excellency's  likirg.' 

"  DieiaioT : — '  Off  with  him,  seniiael  t' 

"Seniinel: — 'Vtnga,  iribon  :    come    along, 

"  Shoemakar : — '  Seeor  Excelmdsinio:  TU* 
very  ttiglu  I  will  make  tbe  balls  accordiiig  to 
yoBr  excellency's  pattern,' 

"Dict>iior:-'Wel],  you  shall  have  itll  the 
morning ;  but  still  you  must  pass  under  tbe  gith 
bet;  ins  a  salurary  process,  and  may  at  oaee 
qaieken  the  work  and  improve  the  workman- 

"  Sentinel :— '  Vaituno*,  bri6»n  ;  the  supreme 
commanda  it.* 

"Off  was  tbe  shoemaker  marched:  he  was, 
according  to  orders,  passed  and  repaaaed  under 
the  gibbet,  and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  hia 
atall." 

He  worked  there  with  such  an  alacrity  and 
sibyltine  enthusiasm,  all  night,  that  hia  belts 
on  the  morrow  were  without  pRallel  in 
South  Amnica;  and  he  is  now,  if  still  in  tbia 
life,  Beh-makn-  general  to  Paraguay,  a  proa- 
peroua  man  ;  grateful  to  Francia  and  the  gal- 
lows, we  may  hope,  for  casting  certain  of 
the  aeven  devils  oot  of  faim  ! 

Such  an  inatitution  of  lociety  would  evi- 
dently not  be  inlroduceable,  under  that  simple 
form,  in  our  old-«Onslituled  European  coun- 
trie*.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  of  constitutional 
peraons  iu  these  times.  By  what  succedaneum 
they  mean  to  supply  the  vraot  of  it,  tbeol 
In  a  comnunity  of  tmaginary  workmen,  bow 
can  you  preteiid  to  have  any  government,  or 
social  thing  whatever,  that  were  real  1  Cer- 
tain ten-pound  fnnchisvta,  with  their  'Ire- 
mendoua  oheen,'  are  invited  to  reflect  on  this. 
With  a  community  of  quack  workmen,  it  ia 
by  the  law  of  Nature  imposaible  that  other 
than  a  quack  government  can  be  got  to  exist 
Oonttituiionnl  or  other,  with  ballot-boxea  or 
with  none,  your  society  in  all  its  phasea,  admin- 
istration, legislation,  teaching,  preaching,  pray- 
ing, and  writing  periodicals  per  sheet,  will  be 
a  quack  lociety ;  terrible  to  live  in,  " 
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AAec  dinner  ha  takes  hu«u<a.    On  awakening, 

he  drinks  bis  malt,  and  smokes  a  cigar,  with  ihe 
same  jirecjuiiods  ns  !□  liit  nicjriiiiip.  From  ibis 
[ill  fuut  tit  Gre,  be  occupies  liinitelf  with  busi- 
ness, when  the  escort  to  ailenJ  him  on  bis  pTo- 
tnensde  arriTes.  The  barber  then  enters  and 
drestea  his  hair,  while  his  burse  is  getlinj;  readv. 
Unring  bis  ride,  the  Doctor  iospecu  [he  public 
worka,  and  tfae  barracks,  panicnlarly  those  of 
the  cavalry,  where  he  has  had  a  set  of  snart- 
menig  prepared  for  bis  own  use.  While  riain;, 
though  surrounded  by  his  escort,  he  is  armed 
with   a   lisbre,  and  a   pair   uf  double-barrelled 

Socket-niatols.     He  reiurns  home  about  night- 
ill,  ana  sits  down  to  study  till  nine;  (hen  faa 
Koes  to  supper,  which  cwsists  of  a  roast  pigeon 
'    '         If  the  weather  be  tine,  be 
outer  colonnade,  where  be 
of  Paraguay.     This  edjfice,  j  "f'f"  remains  till  a  very  laie  hour.    Ai   ten 
vhich  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Assumpcion,  was  |  pclock  be  gives  ihe  watchword.    On  reiarninB 
■recred  by  the  Jesoils,  a  short  time  before  iheir  """  «e  house,  he  fastensall  the  doors  himself.* 
■ipuhion,  as  a  house  of  rerreai  for  laymen,  who  p  .     ;  i    v.«tk-.  -...  .i._..^.  ™-j     ir. 
'   ■       ^W-.  fn  ,•»■■;»  .nin..,«i  B«r,i.«  '^^noia  a  brother  waa  already  moA.    Fran- 
1  banished  tbia  aiater  by  and  by,  because 
.  she  bad  employed  one  of  his  grenadiers, 
one  of  the  public  government's  soldiers, 
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0  look  upon.  Such  an  inttituUon  ofaociety 
dapled  to  our  European  ways,  seems  press- 
ngly  desirable.  O  Guatbos,  Souih- American 
nd  European,  what  a  business  is  it,  caatiog 
>ut  your  seven  devils  ! — 

But  perbape  the  reader  would  like  to  take 
.  view  of  Dr.  Francia  in  the  coocrele,  there 
la  be  looks  and  livea  {  managing  that  ibou- 
and-iided  business  for  his  Pinguenos,  in  the 
ime  of  Surgeon  Kenggerl  li  is  our  last  ex- 
ract,  or  last  view  of  (be  Dictator,  who  mnt 
lang  DO  longer  on  our  horizon  here : 

"  I  have  slrredy  said  ihal  Doctor  Francia,  to  ^ 
ooo  as  be  found  himself  at  ihe  head  of  afain, ;  ^QQ  >  S'^si  or 
ooknphis  residence  in  ihe  habitation  of  ihul^ga'a  walks  ic 

'  "  iraguay.     Tbia  edifice,  1  "''f  /euiains 


levoieJ  themselves  to  cmaic  ani 
nstiinted  by  Saiat  Ignatius.  Tt 
^ctaior  repaired  aed  eiabelliiba];  he  has  de- 
ached  ii  from  the  other  houses  in  the  city,  bv 
ulerpoiing  wide  sireets.  Here  be  lives,  wiia 
iiur  slaves,  a  liille  negro,  one  male  aud  two 
emale  mulatioes,  whom  he  treats  wiib  ereai 
nildness.  The  two  msles  perform  the  func- 
ions  of  valet-de-charabre  and  groom.  One  of 
'      ~     ~  '  I  his  cook,  and  the 


some  errend  of  her  own."     Thou  lone- 
ly Francia  1 

FraDcia'i  escort  of  cavalry  used  to 
'  strike  men  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,' 
much  more  assault  them  with  angry  epi- 
tther  takes  care  of  his  wardrobe.  He  leadw  (theta.  if  they  neglected  to  salute  the  Dic- 
ier)'reaular  life.  The&rsiraysof  ihesun  very  ^latOT  ashe  rode  out.  Both  he  and  they, 
arely  6nd  him  in  bed.  So  soon  as  he  rises,  the  \  moreover,  kept  a  sharp  eye  for  aasassina  j 
legro  brings  a  chafing-dish,  a  keiile,  and  a  |  i,m  aevcT  found  any.  thanks  perhaps  to 
.itcher  of  water;  the  water  is  made  Jo  boil  jj^ei,  ^alchfulneas.  Had  Francia  been  in 
here.  The  Dictator  iheo  prepares,  with  the  „  .  ,  ..  „_„  ,■._  ..  „  .l„..  _  „  _ 
[reatest  possible  care,  hie  LI/,  or  Paraguay  i^"'"  '-^'-  "'?''  t!?^^'  «''.*»•  ^^'f "  •  rose  an- 
ea.  Having  taken  this,  he  walks  oodei  theinoyanee  in  ihe  Dictatorial  n.ind  from  idle 
merior  colonnade  thai  looks  npon  the  court,  I  crowds  gazing  about  his  Uorernmenl 
ind  smokes  a  cigar,  which  he  first  takes  care  to  |  House,  and  his  proceedings  there.  Ordera 
inroll,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  is  nothing  were  given  that  all  people  n  ere  to  move 


langeruus  iu  it,  though  it  is  his  own  sister  who 
nahes  up  bis  cigars  for  him.  At  six  o'clock 
;omes  the  barber,  an  ill- washed,  ill-clad  mulatto, 
jiven  to  drink  too;  but  the  only  member  of  the 
acuity  whom  he  trusta  in.  If  the  Dieiaior  is 
□  gottd  humour,  he  chats  with  the  barber ;  aod 
ifien  in  this  manner  makes  use  of  him  to  pre- 
lare  ihe  public  for  his  projects ;  this  barber  may 
le  said  to  be  bis  OfiScisl  Gazette.  He  then 
ileps  out,  in  bis  dressing-gown  of  printed  calico, 
o  ibe  outer  colonnade,  an  open  space  with  pil- 
ars, which  ranges  all  round  the  building :  here 
le  walks  about,  receiving  at  the  same  time  snob 
Mrsonsas  are  Hdmiticd  to  an  audience.  To- 
vards  seven,  he  withdraws  to  his  room,  where 
ie  remsins  till  nine ;  the  officers  and  other  func- 
ionaries  then  come  to  make  their  reports,  and 
■eceive  his  ordera.  Ai  eleven  o'clock,  the  fel 
Ulftcko  (principal  secretary)  brings  ibe  papers 
ivbich  are  to  be  inspected  by  him,  and  writes 
'n>ro  hia  dictation  till  noon.  At  noon  all  the 
ifGcers  retire,  aud  Dr.  Francia  siis  down  to  table. 
lis  dinner,  which  is  extremely  frugal,  he  always 
limself  orders.  When  the  cook  returns  from 
oerkel,  she  deposites  her  provisions  at  the  dour 
if  her  master's  room ;  the  Doctor  then  comes 
>ui,  and  sriaets  what  he  wishes  for  himself. 


on,  about  tbeir  aflairB,  straight  across  this 
govemment  esplanade;  instructions  to  the 
sentry,  that  if  any  person  paused  to  gaze, 
he  was  to  be  peremptorily  bidden.  Mora 
nd  if  he  still  did  not  move,  to  b« 
shot  with  ball-cartridge.  All  Paraguay 
n  moved  on,  looking  to  the  ground, 
if\  as  possible,  straight  as  possible, 
through  tboae  precarious  spaces  j  nnd  the 
affluence  of  crowds  thinned  itself  almost 
to  the  verge  of  solitude.  One  day,  after 
many  weeks  or  months,  a  human  fiffnre 
did  loiter,  did  gaze  in  the  forbioden 
ground:  "Move  on!"  cried  the  sentry, 
ibarply  } — no  eSect :  "Move  on!"  and 
again  none.  Alas,  the  unfortunate  human 
figure  was  an  Indian,  did  not  understand 
human  speech,  stood  merely  gaping  inter- 
rogatively,—  whereupon  a  ^ot  belchea 
forth  at  him,  the  whewing  of  winged  lead  ; 
which  luckily  only  whewed,  and  did  not 
bit!   The  satonishment  of  the  Indian  must 
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have  been  great,  hia  letreat-pace  rapid. 
As  fur  Prancia  he  Bummoned  the  Gentry 
with  hardly  suppressed  rage,  "  What  news, 
^migo  ?"  The  sentry  quoted  '  your  Excel- 
lency's order;'  Fraiicia  canDot  recollect 
such  an  order;  commandB  now,  that  at 
all  events  snch  order  cease. 

It  remains  still  that  tve  say  n  word,  not 
in  excuse,  »hich  might  be  diRicult,  but  in 
explanation,  which  is  possible  enough,  of 
Francia's  unforgivable  insult  to  human 
science  in  the  person  of  M.  Ainn^  Bon- 
pland.  M.  Aim6  Bonpland,  friend  of  Hum- 
boldt, after  much  botanical  wandering, 
did,  as  all  men  know,  settle  himself  in 
Entre  Rios,  an  Indian  or  Jesuit  country 
close  on  Francia,  now  burcu  to  ashes  by 
Artigaaj  and  there  set  up  a  considerabli 
establishment  for  the  improved  culture  o 
Paraguay  taa.  Botany  T  Why,  yes, — am 
perhaps  commerce  still  more.  "  BotanyT 
exclaims  Francia:  "It  is  shopkeeping 
agriculture,  and  tends  to  prove  fatal  to  my 
shop  !  Who  is  this  extraneous  individual  1 
Artigns  could  not  give  him  right  to  Enire 
Rios ;  Entre  Rios  is  at  least  as  much  mine 
asArtigBs's!  Bring  him  to  me!"  Next 
nizht,  or  next,  Paraguay  soldiers  surroi 
eaM.Bonpland'stea  edtablisbment ;  gallop 
M.  Bonpland  over  the  frontiers,  to  his  ap- 
pointed village  in  the  interior  ;  rout  out 
his  tea-plants  ;  scatter  his  four  hundred 
Indians,  aT,d--we  know  the  rest!  Hard- 
hearted Monopoly  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
charmings  of  Public  Opinion  or  Royal- 
Society  presidents,  charm  they  never  so 
wisely!  M.  Bonpland,  at  full  liberty  some 
time  since,  resides  still  in  South  America, 
— and  is  cipecleil  by  the  Robertsons,  not 
altogether  by  this  Editor,  to  publish  bis 
Narrative,  with  a  due  running  shriek. 

Frnnciu's  treatment  of  Artigas,  his  old 
enemy,  the  bandit  and  firebrand,  reduced 
now  to  beg  shelter  of  him,  was  good; 
humane,  even  dignified.  Francia  refused 
to  see  or  treat  with  such  a  person,  as  he 
had  ever  done  ;  but  readily  granted  bim  n 
place  of  residence  in  the  interior,  and 
'  thirty  piasters  a  month  till  he  died.'  The 
bandit  cultivated  fields,  did  chorilablc 
deeds,  and  passed  a  life  of  penitence,  for 
bis  few  remaining  years.  His  bandit  fol- 
lowers, who  took  to  plunderinn;  again,  says 
M.  Render,  '  were  instantly  seizetl  and 
shot.' 

On  the  other  hand,  that  anecdote  of 
Francia's  dying  father — requires  to  be 
confirmed!  It  seems,  the  old  man,  who, 
as  we  saw,  had  long  since  quarrelled  with 
his  son,  was  dying,  and  wishsd  to  be  re- 
conciled.    Francia  '  was  busy  ; — what  was 


I  iti — could  not  come.'    A  i 


more  pressing  message  arrives:  *  Ibeoul 
father  dare  not  die  unless  he  see  hia  son ; 
fears  he  shall  never  enter  heaven,  if  they 
be  not  reconciled.' — "Then  let  him  en- 
ter   !"    said    Francia ;     "  I    will    not 

come  !"*  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  it  is 
certainly  of  alt  that  are  in  circnlatim 
about  Dr.  Francia,  by  far  the  worst.  If 
Francia,  in  that  death-hour,  could  not  for- 
give his  poor  old  father,  whatsoerer  he 
had,  or  could  in  the  murkiest  soltrieai 
imagination  be  conceived  to  have  done 
against  him,  then  let  no  man  forgive  Dr. 
Francia!  But  the  accuracy  of  public  ru- 
mour, in  regard  to  a  Dictator  who  has 
executed  forty  persons,  is  also  a  thing 
that  can  be  guessed  at.  To  whom  was  it, 
by  name  and  surname,  that  Francia  deliv- 
ered this  extraordinary  response  1  Did  the 
man  make,  or  can  he  now  be  got  to  make, 
affidavit  of  it,  to  credible  nrticu late-speak- 
ing persons  resident  on  this  earth  1  If  so, 
let  him  do  It — for  the  sake  of  the  psycho- 
logical sciences. 

One  last  fact  more.  Our  lonesome  Dicta- 
tor, living  among  Guachoa,  had  the  greatest 
pleasure,  it  would  aeem,  in  rational  coavem- 
tion, — with  Robertson,  with  Rengger,  with 
any  kind  of  intelligent  buman  creature,  when 
such  could  be  fallen  in  witfa,  which  was 
rarely.  He  would  question  you  with  eager- 
ness about  the  ways  of  men  in  foreign  place*, 
tbe  properties  of  things  unknown  to  him  ;  all 
human  interest  and  innght  was  inlereaUng  to 
bim.  Only  persons  of  no  undervlaDding 
being  near  Dim  for  most  part,  he  bad  to  con- 
tent himself  with  silence,  a  meditative  cigar 
and  cup  of  mate,  O  Francia,  though  thou 
hadst  to  execute  forty  personn,  I  am  not 
without  some  pity  for  thee ! 

In  Ibis  manner,  all  being  yet  dark  and  void 
for  European  eyes,  have  we  to  imagine  that 
tbe  man  Rodriguez  Francia  passed,  in  a  re- 
mote, hut  highly  remarkable,  not  unquestion- 
able or  inqueationed  manner,  across  the  con- 
fused theatre  of  this  world.  For  some  thirty 
years,  he  was  aU  the  government  his  itaiive 
Paraguay  could  be  said  to  have.  For  some 
■  c-and-twenty  yean  he  was  express  Sove- 
ign  of  it;  for  some  three,  or  some  two 
ars,  a  Sovereign  with  bared  swoid,  stem  as 
Rbadamanthus;  through  all  his  years,  and 
through  all  bis  days,  since  the  beginning  of 
him,  a  Man  or  Sovereign  of  iron  energy  aad 
industry,  of  great  and  severe  labour.  So 
lived  Dictator  Francia,  and  bad  no  rest ;  and 
only  in  Eternity  any  prospect  of  real.     A 


■  Bobeitsoa. 
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life  ot  terrible  labour; — but  for  tba  lait 
twenty  yean  the  Fulgencio  plot  being  once 
tcxn  in  piece*  and  a]]  now  quiet  under  him, 
it  was  a  more  equable  labour:  aevere  but 
equable,  as  that  of  s  bardy  draugbt-tteed  fitted 
in  hia  hameiaj  do  longer  plungiuK  and 
champing  ;  but  pulling  iteadily, — till  be  do 
all  hi*  rough  miles,  and  get  to  hii  still  home. 
So  dark  were  tbe  Menn.  Robertson  con- 
cerning Frincia,  tbey  bad  not  been  able  to 
lefim  in  the  leait  whether,  when  their  book 
came  out,  he  was  living  or  dead.  He  waa 
living  then,  he  is  dead  now.     He  is  dead, 


thia  remarkable  Fiancia ;  there  !■  no  doubC 
about  it :  have  not  we  and  our  readers  heard 
pieces  of  bis  Funeral  Sermon  t  He  died  on 
tbe  20tb  of  September,  1840,  as  the  Rev. 
Perez  informs  us :  the  people  crowding  round 
his  Ooremment  House  with  much  emotion, 
nay,  'with  tears,'  as  Perez  will  ha^e  it- 
Three  Excellencies  succeeded  him,  as  some 
'  Direclc»ate,'  '  Junta  Gtthemativa,'  or  what 
ever  the  name  of  it  ia,  before  whom  thk 
reverend  Perea  preaches.  God  prenrra 
them  many  year*. 
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That  the  people  of  Oensany  are  eaaeDlially 
lovera  of  poetry,  few  readers  who  devote  any 
atteatton  to  the  pro^eaa  of  publication  in  that 
country,  will  for  an  loaiaot  doobL    Nor  it  thtu 


fondnesB  Tot  the  production*  of  the  divioe  act 
limited  to  the  masterpieces  of  its  greatest  prc^ 
JesBors.  The  naiion,  like  their  own  Herder, 
recogniiing  the  voice  of  the  many — tbe  very 
^eriQ  of  poetry — in  ihe  nalkxial  soogs  and  tra- 
diiioDS  of  all  couDiriea,  receive  with  warmest 
aaiis&ciioD  every  fresh  acceasion  of  ballads  and 
legendary  lore,  which  tbe  most  perseverin([  in- 
dustry at  their  writers  can  cootribnie  to  litem- 

Nor  are  these  endeavour*  made  bv  the  Get- 
man  literati  lo  supply  that  demand  which  exisia 
for  works  illusiraiive  of  the  literature  of  the 
people,  limited  to  a  careful  galheriog  up  of  the 
songs  and  tales,  with  which  the  bMinalesa  fer- 
tility of  tbe  oatiooal  imagination  has  stored 
every  comer  of  the  empire ;  or  to  tranalalion 
into  the  language  of  their  Fatherland  of  the 
various  colleciioDS  of  national  tales,  traditions, 
and  ballads,  which  appear  from  time  to  lime 
among  the  literary  proaociions  of  foreign  coui^ 
tries.  Dwelling  with  afleciioDate  delight  oo 
those  old  wives'  legends,  with  the  reuial  of 
which  thev  were  accostomed  in  iheir  earliar 
years  to  while  away  the  dall,  dark  eveninga  of 
winter,  we  God  tbe  nimieronB  poets  and  poet- 
asters  of  Germany  ever  and  anon  employing 
themselves,  according  to  their  aeverat  gifls,  [a 
turning  into  playful,  and  sometimea  touching 
stanzaa  of  their  own,  such  favoured  portioasaf 
the  popular  liieratore. 

Gfit be,  Schiller,  Tieck,  have  not  disdained  the 
task  of  marrying  to  immortal  verse  many  oif 
these  wild  and  imaginative  flciions;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  lavonrile  piactice  with  the  minor 
poets  of  Germany  to  find  ibe  themes  of  tbidr 
poetic  ezerciaes  in  the  legendary  treasniea  of 
their  native  land.    Some  puUiah  il   ~ 
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effbnona  id  sepsrale  Tolomes,  while  others  are  pmocage,  mnd  tbat  when  b«  iDieodt  lo  ginD- 
coDteoied  to  employ  them  in  eiThg  a  varied  fonDaii<»,  he  does  boi  caie  to  nil  the  Mi 
interest  to  the  DomerouB  poeket-oooks  and  peri-  with    ike  vtile.     Soiaagtl'e   CdleciioB,  Ae 

odicals  with  wkich  GermODy  is  tOUndaled,  i  '  Treiluinfui  nf  thn  R  hin(>.°anil  — 

The  first  work  before  ug,  is  an  attempt  t 


rolled  inlo  ooe  body  tbeee  faociful  and  widely- 
•cattered  ptoduciioiis  of  the  GermaD  muse:  an 
aitempi  for  which  the  editor  is  entitled  1o  the 
best  (nanks  of  hU  those  readers  who 
lent,  like  ourselfe?,  to  find  in  ibe  innocence  and 
aimpliciiy  which  characterize  thraa,  glimpses  of 
those  good  old  times — tboM  golden  days,  wiieo 
'  love  and  all  the  world  was  young.'  The  col- 
lection is  dirided  into  seven  books,  contaioiog 
altogeiher nearly  th«e hundred  different  poems: 
comprising  legends  connected  with  the  world  of 
waters,  and  tke  nixes  and  water-spriles  who 
haunt  seas,  rirers,  and  lakes;  lepeittls  of  giants, 
koholds,  and  other  'black  spirits  and  white;' 
fictions  which  turn  upcHi  that  snpernaturel  pro- 
longing of  human  life  of  which  the  Wandering 
Jew  furnishes  eternal  example,  and  upon  the 
power  which  some  mortals  have  possessed  of 
revisiting  the  world ;  local  traditions ;  poems 
based  tipoa  historical  materials;  and  legendi 
ud  mitades  of  (be  Munts. 

The  other  coUectioos  which  fallow  M,  Nod- 
navel's  book,  in  the  formidable  list  above  this 
article,  are  so  many  leslimooiels  of  the  love  of 
tradition  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Sometimes 
large  districts,  sometimes  cities,  have  furnished 
legends  that  constitute  the  marerial  of  so  many 
separate  works.  From  the  Seta vooic  provinces 
ofFrossia,  from  Potsdam,  from  Austria,  from 
the  Old  Mark,  hare  these  industrious  antiquaries 
come  forward  with  their  stores;  while  one  of 
■hem  makeH  addition  to  the  legendary  rtebea  of 
his  own  couuiry  by  (lanstalion  from  tne  Polish. 
The  authors  have  given  their  legends  in  every 
possible  form.  MM.  Teilaa  and  Temme  adnpt 
the  dry  style,  and  give  the  tradition  itself,  true 
and  unembellished.  Their  object  is  not  to 
amuse  bat  to  conirtbute  to  early  hialoiy;  and 
though  their  book  is  not  a  very  readable  one,  the 
dark  lights  whicb  their  legends  throw  on  the 
condition  oft  race  which  has  now  nlmosi  ceased 
to  exist,  the  LiibuaniaDiace  of  Pruraia,  are  ex-. 
ceedinely  inieresiing  to  any  one  who  wtti  sindy 
the  subject.  The  Polish  traditions  are  given  as 
works  of  art;  the  dry  legend  being  worked  m 
into  a  pleasing  tale  by  M.  Wej^cicki.  This  col- 
lection, whicb  is  singnlarly  wild  and  poetical, 
is,  as  a  book  of  amusemeni,  the  most  attractive 
of  them  all.  In  the  Austrian  legends,  by  L. 
Bechstein,  who  bss  cOnsideraUe  reputation  ai 
an  antiquary,  the d^ style  again  prevails;  while 
those  of  Poisdam  form  a  sort  of  jvsie  milieu. 
The  Siendal  traditions  are  divided  into  two 
|Mrts:  one  containing  the  legends  in  verse,  and 
the  other  following  the  popular  style  in  which 
tbey  are  told.  The  •  Treasury '  from  Silesia 
flucinaies  between  the  dry  and  the  eniertainin?. 
This  is  a  very  carefully  compiled  book :  eacn 
chapter  being  beaded  with  a  chronological  table, 
•0  «a  to  show  the  evenis  of  the  perii^  to  which 
dke  iraditiocs  refer. 

The  whole  mass  of  tnditlons  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  antiquary  in  northern  history 
and  superaiiiitm;  hm  we  most  distioeily  warn 
(he  general  reader  that  the  Qeimm  ts  a  Mriow 


Traditions  nf  the  Bbine ,°and  We)ci<:ki'i 
gends,'  are  all  enleriuning  enough ;  hiring  ben 
especially  adapted,  chiefly  by  modem  in ih in, u 
the  amusempoiof  the  modem  reader.  Bamii 
the  real  grave  book  of  iradiiioo,  the  case  is  qoiu 
diOerent, — and  we  can  fency  the  look  of  i  rraia, 
who  kavin^  formed  his  aotioa  of  legends  m 
Croker's '  Irish  Tales,' or  some  work  of  the  Liii 
opens  theeolteclionof  MM.  TeiiBuandTmiDt! 
Our  Iranalaiion  of  the  following  !pe{i[Dau,i]( 
which  the  first  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  C.^ulin, 
will  serve  belter  than  any  deseriplionloshot 
the  manner  la  which  the  traditionary  miUriiJ) 
in  Nodnogel's  eollectim  are  worked  op. 

THE  MONK  OF  HEISTESBACE 
A  young  monk  once,  in  chiitter  Heiiterlacli, 

It)  pleaiBit  garden's  furthest  pithi  aplatt; 
Bis  thoughts  upon  Eternity  Tell  back. 

He  sought  its  meaniag  in  God's  EqIt  Vfi! 

And  pondered  o'er  what  Peter  once  did  "T— 
'  A  day  to  God  is  as  atbDuiaadytan, 

A  thousand  years  to  Him  are  sj  a  da;'— 

Till  straight  his  mind  was  torn  by  doiibti  udftu^ 

Thus  lost  in  thought  he  paeed  eaeh  fortil  M 
Yet  heedless  still  ot  eruj  object  Ihsre, 

Until  he  heard  the  solemn  Vesper  Bdl 
Summon  him  home  Is  join  at  Even  prayu. 

In  haste  be  runs  to  gain  the  garden  dooi— 
A  stranger  at  the  portal  met  his  vitw— 
e  start! — yet  sees  the  old  ehnreb  sa  of  r<»^> 
And  hean  these  holy  songs  so  well  be  kiw»- 

>  in  the  choir  quick  seeks  bis  irdl4Da«i  pl>c<  = 

More  wondrous  still — a  stranger  filli  i'"  *"•' 

Nor  does  he  see  one  old  familiar  face 

Among  the  brotherhood  oi 


Frighted  himself,  he  scatters  fear  irDunili 
They  arV  his  name— he  tells  it,  and  rtrwfW"*" 
murmur  rise,  thai  throaghoul  Christ rDdonii 
No  one  has  borne  it  for  three  hundred  J(»n> 

'  He  who  last  bore  it  wai  a  doubter,  and 
He  disappeared  onee  in  yon  forest  "'''■   j_, 

Since  then  (he  name  has  perished  in  the  '■"^  ^ 
He  hears  them,  and  his  heart's  best  Wood  mwe^ 

He  nametb  now  the  Abbot,  now  the  Year, 

Tbey  search  the  cloister's  murty  «WB»^«' 
And,  wondrous  t  he's  the  very  man,  "tli  cmsTi 
Who  disappeared  three  centuries  befcrt. 

Withered  by  fright,  and  suddenly  turned  gtef. 

He  Pinl«— and  sorrow  kiJlLng  him  «P««. 
He  dying  warns  the  monks  who  roanil  bm  PW' 

'  God  is  exalted  above  lime  and  "l»« ' 

■  What  He  concealed,  a  miracle  now  ck"™' 
Doubt  not,  but  warning  lake  by  me,  wW  "i 

I  know,  a  day  is  as  ■  tkonsaad  Jf"*.     , 
To  Ood— a  thousand  yean  is  a*  a  day. 

The  next,  which  is  of  a  mora  V^^^'^^'i 
ter,  is  by  Kopisch,  a  writer  "".SPJ^rff* 
very  extiwirdinary  facility  of  'ersifiean"' 
b«f«  rauared  to  make  a  slight  alim""  ■■ 
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title,  br  tnnniig  tbe  *  WotHmMn'oTlhe  orifintl 
iota  m  Waler  Sprite :  the  more  Etnct  interptel*- 
lioa  of  '  Watermaa'  being  uafortuaalely  aiigffet- 
tire  to  Eaglish  ears  of  nothing  mote  poetical 
ihao  a  B&ucjr  man  m  plush  uaneationablea. 


OiffcT  Hicbael  uid  the  W&ler  Sprite 

Had  dcsliaga  fair  aad  good, 
So  ireU  they  deall,  they  dnob  thai  n^ht 

Eternal  bmtheihood. 
What  brotherhood  with  a  Water  Sprite  ] 
What  good  can  ever  come  of  it  ? 

They  ate  tt^ether  from  the  dish, 

Tt^ether  drank  their  wine  : 
■  Gaffer  Michael,  an'  thou  likeel  fish. 

Be  thoa  a  gnat  of  mine.' 
Ay,  eat  Gsh  with  a  Water  Sprite ! 
Who  knova  what  good  may  come  of  it  1 

Gaffer  Micfaael  dived  beneath  the  Btreaa, 

Well  IVIichael  marked  the  road  ; 
All  glazed  with  glass,  aa  it  did  seem, 

Wai  the  Sprite's  abode. 
He  went  in  with  the  Water  Sprite— 
Who  knows  what  good  may  come  of  it  ? 

They  ate  the  beet,  they  drank  the  best. 

Till  the  Water  Sprite  was  foa', 
When  Michael  boldly  him  addressed, 

■Thiae  home  pray  let  me  view  f 
'  Riglit  gladly,'  qnoth  the  Water  Sprite, 
Win  knows  wliat  good  may  oome  of  it  T 

And  as  they  weat  np  stain  and  down. 

How  Michael  stared  to  see 
Jan  piled  on  jars  each  ehamlier  roaod, 

'  What  can  this  mesa  !'  qtioth  he. 
'  Good  store  of  jars,  Sir  Water  Sprite, 
You  have,  but  what's  the  good  of  it  J' 

'  Why  in  them,'  qnoth  tbe  Water  Sprite,  | 

And  in  his  sleeve  laughed  he, 
<  I  keep  the  soul  of  every  wight 

Who's  drowned  in  flood  or  sea.' 
Thought  Michael, '  Now,  Sir  Waler  Sprite, 
I  know  there  may  come  good  of  ill' 

The  readere  of  Croflon  Croker's  '  Fairy  Le- 
gends  of  the  South  of  Ireland'  will  remember 
llie  Btory  of  the  'SotU  Cages.'  The  song  of 
Michael  and  the  Water  Sprite  terminates  in 
the  same  way,  and  we  may  here  therefore,  not 
iQapproprialelyi  bring  our  notice  of  these  amus- 
ing and  ioierestiog  volumes  to  a  close—  without 
further  taring  our  rhyming  powers,  or  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers. 


Lueriu,  Tragidu,  par  M.  PoittABr.  Mademoi- 
lelU  dt  Lavalliire,  Drame,  par  AnoLPHE  Dn- 
MAB.     Judith,  Tragidie.   Paris.    1S13. 

VicTOB  Hugo's  '  Uurgravea'  has  been  followed 
by  a  revived  contest  between  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools,  which,  although  not  of  so 
vivid,  and  to  speak  literally,  so  itriking^  a  cha- 
racter as  that  which  once  marked  this  rivalry  of 


*  Lucrice,^ '  LapoUUre,^  and '  Judilh? 
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ancient  and  new  re^me  of  literatnte,  is  BeTCi^ 
theless  very  interesting. 

Tbe  partial  failure  of  Hugo's  play  euconraged 
(he  Classicisls  to  put  forward  a  yooag  author, 
hiiherio  unkDowo— a  native  of  Vienne  in  Dati- 
phine — M.  Foosard,  whose  Tragedy  of  Lucrece,' 
fouoded  upon  the  story  of  the  Chaste  Lucretia, 
has  been  with  unusual  success*  presented  at  the 
Odeon.  H.  AdolpheDumas,  meanwhile,  boldlr 
planted  the  banner  of  Komnnticisme  upon  the 
old  ground,  the  Porte  Si.  Mariio,  the  theatre  of 
so  man^  romanlic  triumphs.  M.  Dumas' play 
has  for  Its  subject  the  fete  of  MademoiseUe  d« 
Lavalliere,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  while 
the  classic  author  rigidly  followed  history  to  the 
saiisbction  of  ibe  young  students  of  the  diffenml 
schools  at  the  Odeoo  side  of  tbe  water,  M. 
Dumas  upon  ihe  Boulevards  gave  loose  rein  .o 
the  caprices  of  on  active  imagi nation— redee  n- 
ing  bis  violaiioDS  of  received  aisiorical  truth  bjr 
passages  of  much  beauty,  as  well  as  by  sinking 
t  ramaiic  situaiiona 

The  Paris  critics  to  be  sure  are  shocked  at 
seeing  Moliere  introduced  on  ^miliar  terms 
with  the  haughty  Louis  XIV.,  and  more  shocked 
still,  at  a  somewhat  eccentric  reply  tu  a  queilion 
put  to  the  actor  aotbor  by  Bossuet.  '  Who  aia 
you  ?*  asks  the  abbe,  afierwards  the  great  bishop. 
'  An  apostle,'  is  the  abrupt  reJMnder.  It  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  progreat 
of  feefing  in  the  right  direction,  that  this  poetic 
1  Lcense  was  deemed  worthy  of  censure  in  a  high 
quarter.  U|>oo  discussion  of  the  theatre  subven- 
tion credits,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  Viscotut 
de  Duboucbage  condemned  tbe  irreverent  inlro> 
duciion  of  cleigymen  upon  theatage.  Injustice 
to  the  author  it  must  be  added  that  he  vindi- 
cated himself  in  a  public  letter,  declatiog  that 
he  eniertained  the  most  profound  respect  for 
religion.  M.  Dumas  meant  no  more  than  that 
a  great  satirist  like  Moliere  was  in  reality  a 
moral  preacher. 

The  plays  of  M.  Fonsard  nod  of  M.  Dumas, 
the  one  appealing  to  the  traditions  of  Roman 
history  and  Coraeille,  the  other  to  the  memotjr 
of  the  Great  Reign  by  a  foniasiic  combinatioD 
of  its  great  personages,  have  been  each  ereatl)r 
successful ;    but  if  M.  Poosard's  play  be  the 


■  The  arts  now  so  fashionable  had  all  been  nsed 
to  prepare  a  '  senaation.'  Boccage,  the  principal 
actor  of  the  '  Odeon,'  presided  over  two  formal 
readings  of  the  work,  before  two  distinguished  par- 
ties, at  the  last  of  whieh  Lamaitioe,  who  wai  pre- 
sent, soddeoly  exclaimed  with  great  enthnaiasm, 
•M  latglhadraTHaiicmtthatantn;  thit  vork  U 
an  tptttl'  The  peilbrmance  took  place  at  the 
end  of  April;  the  most  distinguished  people  of 
Paris  were  present;  and  when  the  curtain  fdl. 
there  was  a  /vrort  for  the  ■nihor't  name.  Mora 
than  this,  we  learn  that  the  extraordinary  snecesa 
of'LacT^ee'  has  directed  attention  to  «  prise  of 
]0,000  francs,  which  the  Aeademy  has  the  power 
of  awarding  for  tbe  tragedy  "  which  is  best  ealcit- 
lated  to  exercise  a  favoorable  moral  influence  on 
public  feeling."  It  would  appear  that  the  Academy 
had  long  for^tten  even  the  existenee  of  this  price, 
until  M.  Consin  formally  proposed  that  it  should  be 
conferred  npon  M.  Ponsard.  The  propontioa  was 
favourably  received  t  bot  the  deciaion  ia  adjonratd 
OBttlthebefiBninaiiftheyear  1B44. 
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*lMtrlet^  ' LctmUiin,'  atut  'Judith' 


Mj, 


ctiio  it  ia  oooriderad  much  ilie  tnors  gwkci, 
ud  we  kre  Bdjnred  to  beliere  ibal  bis  laareli 
hmre  been  moat  birlv  woo.  We  will  act  (top 
todiscuas  the  {iriaeipleg  id  dispute  just  dow,  bui 
when  we  find  the  critics  concede  so  much  as 
tb*t  Loais  maj  make  lore  in  rhyme,  and  Bos- 
suel  aennoaiie  in  heiameiers,  might  they  not 
CO  a  little  fanher,  and  allow  Ihe  poet  to  dream 
£is  dream  of  ibe  time,  when  hii  object  is  to 
throw  light  oo  no  history  oiber  (ban  ibal  of  the 
humsA  heart } 

We  mutt  at  ibe  some  lime  eoofess,  that  when 
we  thus  see  Bossnet  the  vu-a-vit  of  Moliere, 
with  similar  grotesque  cootrasis,  we  incline  to 
&aej  we  are  only  witnessing  masquerade.  Bui 
it  is  this  oerroDS  treading  of  the  narrow  line 
that  marks  ibe  approximaiion  of  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  rice  letti,  which  always 
illustrates  the  ingenious  temerity  of  the  romau- 
tic  school.  We  expect  etery  moment  to  see  a 
writer  of  the  Hugo  class  fall  at  one  aide  or  the 
other  of  this  delicate  line,  yet  does  he  cenerally 
coDtrire  to  recorer  bis  balance  gracefnlly.  Yet 
when  people  get  over  their  trepidation,  these 
inlellectual  gymnastics  lose  their  interest,  ai 
it  is  a  relief  once  more  to  French  ears  to  lisn 
eren  to  the  heavy  drawling  forth  of  those  inti. 
minable  speeches,  which  compose  what  is  called 
Ibe  dialogue  of  a  classic  tragedy. 

M.  Ponsard,  though  for  the  most  pan  bent 
upon  continuing  the  old  form,  has  showed  him- 
self not  insensible  to  the  spirit  of  the  exisiiog 
Kge.  With  a  surprising  tact  indeed  he  has 
steered  his  coarse  between  the  two  eitremes. 
We  hiTe  the  classical  proprieties  blended  with 
modem  passion.  He  disressrds  the  unities  both 
of  time  and  of  place,  and  in  bis  dialogue  ven- 
tures upon  a  bold  flight  or  two,  not  on  worthy  of 
the  cbief  of  the  Boraantic  school — ofHueo  him- 
•eir.  Hence  the  RorTtaatigvei,  witnessing  the 
vilbiiaiasm  with  which  his  play  is  received  up 
to  the  moment  we  are  writing,  claim  him 
ooe   of  their   own ;    which   the   Clattiguti 


isly  deny ;  while  he  himself,  like  a  great 
c,  leaves  the  two  pnriies  to  sciile  Ibe 
question  between  them.     We  take  for 


tract  Ltjcret 


dream.    The  verses  „ 

posl  are  raally  powerful;  which  it  is  only  fair 

10   tell   the  reader  of   this  perhaps   indiSerent 

tnoslalioD. 

I  drcMued  I  entered  in  a  sacred  temple 

Amidtl  a  crowd— ooe  would  have  said  that  Borne 

Met  altogetlier  in  that  single  place— 

Wbilst  to  receive  Ihe  still  increasio^  mast 

The  Temple's  nails  widened  and  widened  more. 

Tbe  priest  to  Romnlui  was  sacrificing , 

The  chosen  victim  was  before  the  altar ; 

VpoQ  his  ikia  the  salt  and  floar  were  ipread, 

Am  o'er  his  forehead,  wbere  the  horn  arise*. 

The  priest  had  poured  Ihe  wine.    I  heard  him  say, 

'  O  Ood  Qniriiius,  these  libations  take, 

Aad  let  Rome  'moosst  the  nations  mighty  be.' 

^  held  his  peace.   In  hope  all  Iremblinf;  stood, 

When  siiddenly  a  Voice  of  Thunder  shook 

The  temple.    <  Bring  no  more  the  hlnod  of  bolls, 

Sveh  meaner  animals  I  take  no  more. 

Make  me  an  ofiering  ofbnman  blood. 

The  blood  of  Womao  pore— aad  gnu  be  Hcoae.' 

Thns  spake  the  Ood,  and  as  he  spake  the  Boll 

Vanished  tna  viaw— where — bow— no  one  Mold 


And  I,  e'en  ImyeelfiVpOBlheaKar 

Btretehed  id  his  plaee,  waited  Ihe  fUUng  axe. 

While  I  lay  there,  all  pale,  a  pillar  opened. 

And  from  it  crept  a  serpent — crept  towards  see. 

His  body  shaped  into  a  chain  of  rings, 

Blid  sIowIti  lengthea'dlj,  sure  of  his  prey  I 

Now  lo  my  body  clints  his  ier  fold, 

Mr  hair  stood  op  with  fright — curdled  mj  fleab 

Beneath  his  hamjd  holdl     I  conU  not  erj, 

For  my  voice  choked  within  my  parchid  IbnMt. 

I  tried  to  move)  bat,  ah  T  I  coald  not  stir. 

The  monster  folded  ronnd  me  like  an  ann. 

He  raised  his  head  ftom  which  shot  Ibrth  a  dart. 

His  eyes  on  my  ejes  fixed — two  Bamiag  fires  1 

His  ta«Btb  Bpon  my  hce  smelled  of  the  tomb, 

And  his  forked  tongue  anticipating  blood. 

Ran  o'er  toy  bodj  searching  where  to  sting. 

I  saw  no  more — the  dart  was  in  my  side. 

And  my  assassin  gone.    Oh,  Prodigy  I 

Fast  as  fell  upon  Ihe  bloody  pavement 

The  alreaming  drops,  they  tnrned  to  arm e 

Nnmbrons  and  close  as  fields  of  standing  e* 

Bui  more  saperb  their  air— for  every  one 

Carried  a  spear  of  brass  than  ripe  wheal  btighlB' ! 

Thrir  ensifm  was  a  golden  eagle  looking 

With  haughty  menace  east,  west,  north,  and  aovth. 

At  length  I  woke  so  fhll  of  this  dtead  dream. 

That  still  I  fell,  and  even  now  I  feel. 

The  cold  sharp  arrow — Nnrse,  what  can  it  me*a  1 


Sais  gave  '  Jndith,'  a  tragedy  by  Madame  Emile 
e  Girardin,  the  tpirituel  Vicomte  de  Laiuay 
of  the  Prtue.  Our  readers  are  all  BcqmiDted 
with  the  Jewish  story  of  Judilb  and  Hofafemea. 
The  Parisian  public  know  the  same  story  from 
HoraceVemeiscelebrated  picture,  hoDgnpin  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  Hadame  de  Girardin 
had  long  entertained  the  wish  to  see  Rsidiel  in 
a  Jewish  r6le,  hoping  that  under  ihe  inflaence 
of  ihe  many  associations  so  suggested,  the  great 
young  tragedian  would  electrify  the  public. 
The  poei,  we  fear,  counted  without  her  aaoienee. 
We  have  aUeiidy  intimated  why  a  classic  Ira* 
gedy  at  the  Odeou  amotig  ibe  students,  and  « 
romantic  play  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  ere  at  the 
same  instant  enjoying  an  equal  share  of  snecesa. 
But  the  subject  chosen  by  Madame  de  Girardin 
bad  no  hold  upou  the  sympathies  of  a  French 
theatrical  assemblage,  and  the  tragedy,  notwith- 
Btnndine  the  hnrmooioua  cmsiruction  of  the 
verse,  fell  coldly  upon  the  ear.  The  &ilnre  can- 
not be  denied. 

We  have  been  the  more  amused  with  Jules 
Janiu's'ingenious  way  of  seeking  to  mystify  both 
author  and  public,  as  lo  the  opinion  enicnkined 
of  this  tragedy  bv  the  critics.  Before  the  |day 
was  presented,  ine  fair  poet,  following  recent 
custom,  assembled  a  Urge  number  of  the  moat 
distinguished  authors  of  the  day  to  hear  it  read. 
Ofthis  reunion  Janin  gave  a  glowing  sccoont. 
The  beautiful  authoress  be  described,  as  she  sat 
reading  her  producIioD,  ber  inspired  blue  eye, 
her  loDS  fair  hair  falling  upon  ber  neaving  bosom, 
andsoforth.  But  howdiflerent,  alas!  proceeds 
Janin,  to  hear  poetry  so  read,  and  ahervrards  u 
be  conducted  to  a  iheatre,  with  vulgar  scenery 
and  lamps,  and  uninspired  actors  and  actresses — 
the  htacli  face  ofHoluferDes  over  the  folds  of  his 
while  robe,  looking  like  a  prune  in  a  dish  of 
cream !    Id  the  ooe  innaiKe,  imagination  tup- 
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Elied  «eenw7  tnd  dnoset ;  ia  tbe  other,  ^\j' 
ouse  acenerT -deiitoyed  tbe  illusioaa  of  imagi- 
DBtion.  Wmserer  aathoi  let  down  lo  gentlf  I 
W>s  tret  letiMt  mote  kiodlf  corerod  ? 


Hmtdimch    . 

BMTopa.    Voo  Db.  F.  W.  SijHinBBT.    KiioigB- 

bei^:  Bwntiftgv.  184S. 
We  gire  this  title  in  Germaa  alme,  for  really 
we  hftTe  DO  word  which  will  eiacily  eipren 
'Stnaiakuade.'  Let  Dr.  Schubert,  who  has 
beaded  his  first  chapter,  ■  What  is  StaatihmdtV 
gire  his  own  defiaitioD.  *  Staatskunde  ia  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  prtunt  fonnation  of 
slates  among  the  politicallv  cultivated  people  of 
the  eftrlh,  iD  their  moer  and  outer  life,  aud  their 
mutual  co-uperaiion.'  If  we  look  to  the  parts 
of  the  word, '  Eoowledse  of  aiaies,'  is  all  chat  is 
conveyed,  hut  'srejent  exactly  gives  it  ibe  lim- 
itation, vr\\h  which  it  is  used.  Staatskunde  re- 
lates to  tfae  present,  and  is  thereby  distinguished 
from  histoiy  (Gatkiehle)  which  has  reference  to 
the  past.  All  ioformaiion  respeetbg  the  cousti- 
tuiioD,  the  produce,  the  natural  pecnliaritiet  of 
the  diffeienl  countries,  is  included  in  the  general 
category  cX  Staatikunde.  Dr.  Schubert's  Dook  is 
one  of  those  laborious  productions  which  are  in- 
digenous to  the  Gennai)  soil.  The  first  huge 
volume  appeared  in  1835,  and  naa  devoted  to  a 
general  iniroduciioa,  and  an  account  of  ike  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  German  states  came  next  in 
order,  and  in  1B42,  the  fifth  volume,  or  as  the 
author  callsic,  the  first  part  of  ibesecond  division 
appeared,  with  an  account  of  Austria.  The  in- 
dustry of  Dr.  Schubert  is  enough  to  scare  literary 
weaklings  out  of  their  senses,  and  to  those  who 
desire  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  present 
Europe,  his  book  is  invaluable.  We  most 
strongly  recommend  iL 


SeUelioni  from  the  Dramai  of  Gothe  and  SehO- 
lir,  trantlattd,  teith  intraductory  Remaria,  by 
Anna  Swanwice.  London  ;  Murray.  1843. 
The  dramas  selected  are  the  '  Iphigenia '  of 
Gothe,  which  is  given  entire;  the  '  Torqoatc 
Tasso '  of  (be  same  poet;  and  Schiller's  '  Mai  d 
of  Orleaos:'  of  which  two  last  <H)ly  porlicas  arc 
given.  The  hit  translator  has  gone  to  her  beau- 
tiful task  in  the  right  spirit,  adhering  to  the 
words  of  the  oTiginal  with  fidelity,  and  evidently 
penetrating  the  mind  of  the  poet.  We  give  a 
'  '  "phi^enia:' that  which  in  uti<~  ' 
n  discovering  her  brother. 

Hear  me,  ah  look  ap  I 
See  how  ny  heart  which  hath  been  closed  so  locg, 
Doth  open  to  the  bliss  ofieeing  thee. 
The  dearest  trsHiure  that  the  world  contains, — 
or  falliag  on  thy  neck  and  folding  thee 
Within  my  loagin);  anoi,  which  have  till  now 
Hel  the  embraces  of  the  empty  wind- 
Do  not  repolse  me, — the  eternal  spring, 
WboBS  crystal  waters  from  Pamassas  flow, 
Bouadi  not  more  gaily  on  from  rock  to  rock 


This  is  chftrnunglr  rendered,  thoogh  we  could 

teh  the  authoress  nad  said  '  Orestei,  oh  my 

brother,'  instead  of  '  Orestes,  dear  Orestes.'    U 


would  have  been  nearer  to  the  original,  and  it 
brings  forward  tbe  relationship,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  entire  scene.  We  could  also  wish 
that  Miaa  Swanwick  had  adhered  to  blank  verse 
in  tba  whde  lyric  speech  of  Iphigenia,  which 
dosea  the  fourth  acL  There  is  n  majestic 
moumfutneM  in  this  song,  a  wail  of  fatality, 
such  as  no  altered  fonn  can  convey-  Bat  pro- 
bably  sbe  was  afraid  tK  giving  an  English  puolie 
a  series  of  short  blank  lines,  as  being  an  nnocoal 
style  of  TeraifiicBtion. 

We  do  not  call  these  Anils,  but  merely  poinia 
of  difference  between  the  translator  and  oui^ 
selves.  The  translations,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, are  very  beautiful,  and  while  they  will 
serve  to  make  the  mere  English  reader  ac- 
quainted with  two  of  itie  moet  perfect  works 
ever  written— the 'Iphigenia'  and  the  'Tasso' 
— they  will  fonn  tueful  assistants  to  those  who 
are  commencing  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. 


Jtrom*  Patvrot  A  la  reebereht  d'tmt  P«tUiim 
lociale  tl  Palitiqut.  (Jerome  Pamroi  in 
search  of  a  social  nod  political  Position.)  Pa- 
ris: Panlin.  1643. 
This,  as  its  name  indieales,  is  a  political  novel, 
and  owes  perhaps  to  its  title-page  no  small  share 
of  its  success,  which  has  been  great,  but  will 
not  be  laating.  The  public  expect  to  find  in  a 
political  novel  some  racy  writing,  a  dose  of 
satire,  plain  allusions  to  passing  things,  and 
good  bard  hitting  at  easily  recognizable  charac- 
ters. They  do  not  look  for  solutions  of  difficult 
questions,  or  novel  views  of  grave  subjects,  and 
will  soon  tire  of  'Jerome  Paturot.'  What  they 
want  is,  that  to  matters  about  which  Doihiag 
remains  to  be  argued,  a  biting  pleasant  flavour 
shall  be  imparted.  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  left 
models  perfect  in  their  way,  of  bow  dull  and 
faded  things  may  he  imbued  with  life  and 
colour.  So  did  Goldsmith  in  his  '  Ciiizen  of  the 
World.'  It  may  be  thai  there  is  no  room  for  a 
second  'Zadig;  but  if  such  inventions  forbid 
imitation,  they  have  set  the  seal  upon  dulness 
or  commonplace.  Some  other  form  must  be 
discovered  to  excuse  departure  from  the  pam- 
phlet, the  essay,  or  the  report. 

This  '  Jerome  Paturoi '  ia  not  good  as  a  story 
— the  author  is  not  happy  in  portraying  charac- 
ter. M.  Reybsud  is,  nevertheless,  a  writer  of 
great  talent,  already  distinguished  for  a  work  of 
philosophical  criticism.  The  leadin?  view  in- 
culcated by  his  novel  will  he  leBmedl)y  the  fol- 
lowing extract.    It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  in  the 

"I  was  one  of  tbe  hijth  barons  of  shopocracy,  and 
I  Bianre  yon  sufficient  allowsDce  is  not  made  of  the 
power  attscbed  to  this  state,  (t  is  here  resides  a 
part  of  the  life  of  Paris,  itself  the  patented  provider 
ofthe  hnmaa  kind.    The  destinies  of  the  woiU  da- 
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pcnd  more  Ihu  it  mMginad  npoa  tUa  iuteiMtiag 
popaUtioD,  whicb  teninu  the  rei-de-ctiauseee  (par- 
lour*}  of  Ihe  capiul.  Withonl  it  are  neither  miule 
BevolntioDR  or  InTuioa*;  aecoant  mait  be  bad  in 
all  tiuDga  of  its  past iona,  prejudices,  and  intetetli. 
Tlie  Casucks  themtelves  were  eveo  aupported  so 
long  at  tbe]'  were  good  cuslocnera ;  bat  from  the 
moment  Ihey  had  no  more  CB»h  to  spend  io  shopa, 
cales,  or  plaeea  of  pleaanre,  they  became  in  their 
owners'  e^es  savage  enemies  once  more,  destitnte  of 
ciTilisation.  The  Parisian  tradesman  takes  Ihnl  a 
part,  for  or  a)[sinst,  in  all  i^reat  events.  He  sided 
with  the  liberals  against  the  reMoration.  He  de- 
clared a^nst  emenles  after  the  revolalion  of  July. 
Aa  a  general  role,  Ihe  retailer  demands,  above  all, 
prosperitT  oT  trade  and  tranquillity  of  paymeDtt. 
When  aSiiirs  go  on  well  he  joioa  the  Opposition  ; 
when  the  contrary,  he  sides  with  the  government. 
IT  the  three  gtorions  days  had  been  eight,  the  retail 
trade  would  have  felt  a  relapse  towards  Charles  X. 
It  cannot  endure  to  see  its  horizoo  troubled  ;  it  will 
Dot  pardon  an  opinion  which  obliges  the  shutters  to 
be  hastily  put  np.  Let  slslesmen  and  candidates 
for  office  Took  (o  this.  The  feeling  of  the  Parisian 
shopkeeper  is  an  infallible  political  thermometer: 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  cause  he  does  not  adopt, 
and  that  which  he  abatkdon*  ii  aocm  eompmiused. 


Joir. 


Jeroroe  beio^  a  thririDg  chopkecpo',  ia  elected 
a  captain  in  the  National  Giiai^s,  which  pontioo 
funiiahes  him  with  frequent  oecuiooa  to  mani- 
fest his  loyally,  aod  being  el  good  man  and  trae, 
he  leceives  eocouragemem  from  higih  qiwneii 
to  cauTHis  the  electoral  body  of  a  remote  dii- 
irici,  which  he  does  with  success,  and  ia  made  a 
deputy.  The  several  siaiiocis  of  natioaal  guard, 
candidate,  and  deputy,  afibrd  bim  occanoD  for 
slatiog  his  views  upon  the  aatiooal  iastiidiioDs ; 
but  the  subject  is  not  relieved  by  the  riracioov 
nes3  of  fiction,  or  diiraiSed  by  the  elevated  catm- 
uew  ot  inquiry.  We  have  a  hybrid  work  be- 
loaffing  to^o  distiuet  class.  The  goTemmeni 
of  toe  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  shopocracy 
—such  is  ibe  complaint  of  M.  Rcjrbaud's  book, 
and  it  is  well  founded.  But  of  this  we  are  cm- 
tain :  that  the  author  afibrda  no  telling  proof,  no 
striking  or  resistless  illustration,  of  the  evil  of  the 
^siem,  of  which  Jerooie  Paiurot,  mercer,  na- 
uonal  guard,  and  deputy,  is  preteoied  as  the 
iucaniatioD. 


MISCELLANEOUS  UTERARY  NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 

The  emperor  Charles  IV.  founded  the  univer- 
iity  of  Praeueby  a  golden  bull,  dated  April  7ih, 
1348 :  consequently  ihe  Gfih  ceuiennial  anuiver- 
eary  ofihe  establishment  of  that  learned  institu- 
tion, will  happen  on  the  7lh  of  April,  1848.  Ii 
is  intended  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  grand 
national  jubilee,  and  a  committee  has  already 
been  appoioied  lo  commence  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. It  is  proposed,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  jubilee,  to  found  a  new  literary  periodical 
pub[]cation,andtoprint  a  curious  Old  Hungarian 
mnnuscript,  as  a  splendid  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy. 

Lanner,  the  celebrated  waltz  composer,  died 
at  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of  April  last.  The 
popularity  which  hiscompoailions  enjoy  ihrough- 
out  Europe,  amounts  lo  a  positive  furore  in 
Vieooa.  his  native  city,  where  the  composer  asl 
well  as  his  works  was  almost  idolized  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  from  high  to  low.  Lan- 
ner's  death  was  a  subject  of  deep  and  sincere 
regret  throughout  the  Austrian  capital,  and  his 
funeral  gave  occasion  toamarked  uemoostration 
of  public  respect.  The  procession  as  it  moved 
along  was  accompanied  oy  about  60,000  {lersoos 
nf  various  ranks  and  condiiions,  all  babited  in 
deep  mourning.  All  tbe  public  and  municipal 
authorities  attended. 


The  dramatic  writer,  Wilhdm  Vogd,  died 
lately  in  Vienna,  at  an  advanced  age.  Vo^el^ 
last  production,  eniiiled  '  Bin  Handbillet  Fried- 
tichs  II.,'  a  short  time  ago  obtained  a  reward, 
which  was  sent  to  tbe  aulhar  from  Beriin,  by  his 
majesty  tbe  King  nf  Prussia. 

Donizeiii  has  recently  been  engaged  on  sererai 
sacred  composiiions,  which  tbe  Vienna  critics 
speak  of  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Amoog  ibem 
are  an  Offerlorittin,  an  Ave  Maria,  and  a  Mite- 

In  the  Franciscan  church  at  Insbmck  a  beao- 
tiful  monument  baa  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  tbe  Tyroleana  who  have  fallen  in  the  varioos 
stTDg^les  that  have  arisen  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sioa  since  the  year  17f6.  The  Archdake  John 
attended  the  ceremooy,  which  was  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly imposing  by  the  observance  of  military 
solemnities.  On  the  base  of  the  monnment  is 
the  following  inscription :  SeirttH  in  den  Be/rti' 
ungikampfen  ge/alleiun  Soknen,  dat  JaaJaan 
Yaltriand.  (The  grateful  country  io  her  aoos 
who  have  fallen  in  the  eirugglea  for  freedom.) 

BELGIUM. 

A  TEST  curious  collection  of  old  historical  docu- 
ments was  recently  fold  by  anciion  at  GheaL 
They  were  tbe  properly  of  Genera)  Vandermi*- 
WD,  who  disposed  of  them,  together  with  oth« 
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properiyi  preTicnid]'  to  his  deputure  from  Bel> 
giuin,  in  pursuance  of  his  aeoteDce  of  banish- 
ineDt.  All  the  most  imponaol  ducumenls  were 
purchased  for  the  srchives  of  the  Beleian  gov- 
ernmeat.  Amoog  them  are  the  ioIIh  ofexpenaea 
in  (he  households  of  Pbilip-lf-Boo,  Cbarles-le- 
Tenaeraire,  and  Philip-le-Brau;  sereral  veryim- 
poTtBDt  documeQis  relating  to  ibe  arming  nf  ibe 
fleet  sent  bv  Pbilippe-le-Bon  to  the  aid  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes  wuen  besipged  by  the  Turks; 
aod  some  chaners  having  reference  to  the  sove- 
relgnty  exercised  by  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  over 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  at  ihe  end  of  the  14th 
BQdcDmmeacemeDt  of  the  ISih  centuries.  Scime 
documenia  in  the  colleciion,  relating  to  Touroai, 
were  purchased  by  the  corporaiion  of  that  city. 

M.  Votlein,  Professor  of  Anaiomy  in  the  (Jai- 
Tersiiy  of  Liege,  was  lately  killed  by  aa  uofoi^ 
tuoate  accident.  Whilst  he  was  driving  in  bis 
lilbuiy  oa  the  bnDhs  of  the  Meuse,  his  horse 
took  fright  and  dashed  into  (be  river.  M.  Vot- 
tem  was  drowned.  He  wasone  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Professors  of  the  Universiiy  of  Liege, 
where  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Fohman  in 
the  chair  of  Anatomy. 

Id  (he  last  number  of  ihe '  Foreign  Qaarterly 
Review.'  mention  was  made  of  the  plan  formed 
by  the  Belgian  government,  for  corapleiing  the 
coHeciion  of  Belgie  Slate  Papers,  In  fanher- 
ance  of  this  design,  M.  Gachard,  the  keeper  of 
the  Bet^ic  Archives,  bas  been  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Madrid.  It  is  known  that  the  Royal  Library 
of  Madrid  coniains  many  docnmenis  relative  to 
the  old  naiional  assemblies  of  Belgium.  M. 
Gachard  is  instructed  lo  make  a  careful  fxami- 
□ation  of  these,  and  of  all  documents  concerning 
thegeneralhisEory  of  Belgium.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  M.  Gaehard's  mission  will  be 
attended  with  results  most  important  to  hislori- 
cnl  science.  M.  Gachard  has  published  his 
report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Beldam, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  varioDS  libraries  of 
Paris  and  Dijm.  The  report  states  that  the 
Archives  of  IJijoQ  contain  some  cnrious  letters 
of  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria ;  an  inventory  <^  ibe 
jewelsof  the  House  of  Burgundy ;  end  the  itine- 
rary of  (he  Dukes  Philippe-Ie-Hardi  and  Jean- 
sans-Peur,  in  which  is  noted  day  by  day  the 
employment  of  their  time,  &c. 


DENMARK. 

It  is  a  cnrious  fact,  thai  the  society  formed  at 
Copeubngen  for  the  maintenance  and  exienaiou 
of  Ibe  Danish  language  m  the  nortberu  part  of 
the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  ctimpriESS  members 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Denmark,  excepting 
Schleswig.  It  would  seem  that  in  that  [nri 
of  ihe  kingdom  the  sympathy  for  the  Danish 
language  is  not  very  great ;  and  F.  H.  Loren- 
zen,  of  Haderslebej),  the  zealous  champion  of 
the  national  tongue,  complains  bitterly  of  this 
indifference  in  some  articles  which  be  has  pub- 
lished in  a  Copenhagen  journal. 

Loreozen  has  sent  one  hundred  thalers  to  tbe 
editor  of  tbe  '  Dannevirke,'  a  journal  which  sup- 
ports Danish  interests,  to  assist  in  defrajjing  tbe 
amount  of  a  fine  to  which  tbe  publication  was 
lately  lenieneed.  The  Editor  Soch  merelv  lends 
hit  name  to  the  ■  Daanerirke ,'  of  which  (he  real 
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and  active  mana^era  are  Professors  Paulsen  and 
Flor,  of  the  Umveitiiy  of  Kiel.  In  the  case  of 
the  '  Fmlrelandet,'  respecting  which  so  much 
has  recently  been  said,  the  nominal  editor,  who 
was  cited  before  ibe  Criminal  Chamber,  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment  and  bread  and 
water,  was  a  shoemaker. 

Some  notion  of  the  present  amount  of  literary 
taste  in  Denmark,  may  be  gathered  from  (he 
report  of  the  directors  of  a  readb^  society  called 
tbe  Alhtnaum,  which  was  established  in  Copen- 
hagen last  year.  The  nnmber  of  native  mem- 
bers is  750,  which  number  neither  increased  nor 
diminisbedthroughont  last  year;  but 254  tickets 
of  monthly  subscription,  and  499  of  weekly  sub- 
scription were  issued  to  foreigners.  The  number 
of  jaumals  and  periodical  publications  reltnlarly 
taken  by  tbe  society,  aiuounis  to  161.  Of  these, 
forty-two  are  published  in  Copenhagen,  thirleeo 
in  the  Danish  provinces,  eight  in  Norway,  and 
five  in  Sweden,  {making  altogether  sixty-eight 
in  (be  northern  languages:)  fifiy-seven  are  Ger- 
man, twenty  French,  Bfieen  English,  and  one 
North  American.  During  last  year  the  library 
of  the  institDiion  was  eoricbea  by  upward*  ot 
1178  new  books  and  pamphteis. 

EGYPT. 

The  vast  extent  of  interesting  and  instructive 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  Prussian  Ex- 
pedition now  exploring  E^pi,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Lepsius,  promises  to  fulfil  the  most 
saoeuine  expectaiions.  1  he  individuals  engaged  . 
in  the  expedition  are  eminently  iiualified  by  their 
knowledge  and  habits  of  research  to  throw  light 
on  those  mysterious  forms  which  the  relics  of 
an  I  iqnity  present,  aod  have  always  presented  to 
modem  observers  :  not  only  (o  our  coniempora- 
ry  inquirers,  bu(  to  tbe  learned  of  remote  ages, 
who,  ibougii  ancients  io  us,  were  but  moderns 
to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Hieroglyphics.  It  is 
satisfactory  io  know  (hat  the  present  inielligent 
iovesli gators,  for  whose  selection  and  appoint- 
ment (be  learned  of  Europe  have  to  tbsnk  his 
Prussian  Majesty,  are  not  to  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  explanation  of  the  past.  The 
political  relations  of  the  surrounding  states,  anil 
the  facilities  to  be  obtained  forcommercial  inter- 
course  wiih  ihem,  logeiberwith  the  siaiisiics 
and  natural  history  of^those  distant  regions,  are 
the  objects  of  attentive  inquiry.  Much  informa- 
tion may  likewise  be  looked  for  respecling  the 
religion  and  habits  of  the  people.  In  %ypt, 
antiquities  are  not  tbe  only  objects  involved  in 
mystery;  there  hangs  over  the  whole  state  of 
society  a  veil,  which  is  now  likely  to  be,  at  least 
in  part,  uplifted. 

The  Prussian  papers  coniain  many  letters 
from  persons  connected  with  (be  eipediiion  of 
Dr.  Lepsius.  Of  these  eommimications,  the 
most  recent  are  dated  in  (he  first  weeks  of  May. 
We  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  abridged  so  as  io 
accommodate  our  limits;  but  we  call  attention 
to  the  poTiiouB  we  do  insert,  as  the  original 
communications  from  which  they  are  made  are 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Prussian 


government. 

"In  Febmary,"  saysone  of  the  eorrespoad- 
ents,  whose  commanicatioD*  we  chiefly  follow, 
"  Lepnus,  Bonomi,  and  I,  made  an  excunion  oo 
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anl  pyramid,  called  the  Pyrandda  Jurba,  is 
■itmtftd.  This  Pframid,  ruing  by  seTent  diniiii* 
iihiag  poriioQB,  liks  an  immeose  tower,  it 
spleodidly  builL  The  ezaroibaiioa  of  it  has 
•nabled  tu  lo  draw  uaexpecied  condiuioos 
iMpeciing  ihe  eoostnictioo  of  th«se  colowal 
moDumenti,  wberebjr  we  hare  been  induced  lo 
believe  ihat  ibey  ere  formed  of  portioas  eacawd 
one  within  aaoiher.    Lepsiua  baa  made  mau^ 

Jrolbuod  and  compreheoaive  notea  oo  their 
)nDaiicui;  and  nhenever  I  bare  oecaiion  lo 
rder  to  the  aubject,  I  Bod  ii  uecesBarj'  lo  consult 
hia  maaletly  obsenaiion*.  Nothing  could  be 
more  deli^hiful  than  our  little  excunion  through 
Ihe  Talley  of  the  Nile,  and  alon^  (he  akirl  of  ine 
desert.  The  blossoms  shed  fragrance  aiound 
us,  anl  the  balsamic  atmosphere  was  agreeably 
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the  Tillage  of  J 

ot  monoa*  probably  indicate  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient royal  rendence,  and  the  Temple  of  Phlah. 
These  are  partly  subsiruc lions,  and  narily  en- 
claaing  boundaries.  Betwem  two  of  tii<;iii  there 
is  an  extensive  depression,  which  is  alternately 
covered  wiih  water  and  with  comGelda 

"  On  one  aide,  where  a  range  of  lofty  palms 
forma  an  enclosure,  there  is  an  opening  which 
is  the  trace  of  an  ancient  gateway,  and  fregmeats 
of  granite  ruins  mark  the  potitionof  a  threshold. 
To  the  south,  on  the  margin  of  the  hollow, 
elands  the  colossui  of  Sesostris,  in  a  fine  stale 
oS  preservatioa.  Particularly  beautiful  ate  ibe 
rows  of  palm-treea  when  the  tnoon  shines,  and 
the  bright  leaves,  aaiiaied  by  the  wind,  lefiect 
the  silver  Ught  in  a  uiouwnd  nays. 

"The  soil  here  is  evtremely  feriile,  bnt  fonr- 
fifths  of  the  produce  go  to  the  pasba.  Nearly 
every  village  is  in  arrear  for  imposts.  In  Sak< 
kaia  and  Abasis,  the  people  do  not  itand  high 
in  moral  character,  yet  ihey  have  all  patriarch 


"  Yesterday  evening,  the  sheik  visited  lis  with 
bis  guard,  and  look  c^ee  in  our  tent :  he  had 
with  him  bis  singer,  who,  crouching  down,  sang 
with  expressive  motions  and  gestures,  the  la- 
Tourite  romance  c^  '  Abu  Zeid,'  an  aecount  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Lane's  interesting  woik. 
The  sinaer,  with  great  readiness,  continued  lo 
display  bis  vocal  powers,  nad  prolonged  bis 
vo<kl  performances  during  the  whole  tiighL 
My  lent  was  at  some  little  distance,  but  I  could 
distinctly  bear  tbe  singing  i  and  I  listened  with 
interest  to  the  simple  and  monotonous  melodies. 

''  The  people  are  a  tolerably  good>looking  race. 
Sucb  handsome  countenances  as  those  of  Alairi 
and  Olerano,  are  uoi  certainly  lo  be  seen  here, 
but  every  one  is  well  formed.  Their  lif;uTes  are 
•lender  but  vigorous.  Their  clothing  is  slight ; 
bnt  constant  movement  in  the  open  air  keeps 
tbem  in  a  slate  of  perfect  health  and  activity. 

"  Whenever  I  leave  the  solitude  of  our  desert 
to  visit  Cairo,  I  am  struck  with  the  wonderful 
variety  of  oriental  life.    Nothing  can  be  com- 

Eared  with  the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented 
y  the  oocDpaiiooB  of  the  busy  multitude  in  the 


port  of  dd  Cairo.  ImBMOse  heapt  of  miooa 
kinds  of  grain  lie  shovelled  up  in  ma  sew.  Sev 
these  heaps  sit  the  owners,  smoking,  with  the 
usual  ait  of  oriental  repose.  To  and  fro  pats 
merchants  in  their  ample  dnpeiies,  Bedoaius  in 
raga,  and  soldioa  in  nirty  uniforma.  Here  and 
there  is  seen  an  Ainaul,  showily  dreeied.  miA 
anned  with  pooderotis  weapoua  richly  adorned. 
Various  wares  are  ctfeied  foe  sale  by  hawkenof 
every  colour,  from  the  darkest  negrtvUaek  to 
the  faireei  European  tbt.  Hoiaea  tnt,  and 
camels  stalk  about  among  the  groapa.  He 
magnificent  river,  called  the  r'ai^  nSp*,  in  aa 
inscription  found  near  the  Pyramidsi  is  coveted 
by  innomerable  barks  and  boats  of  every  size, 
moving  in  all  directions  under  their  pteioreaqnc 
triangular-formed  sails. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  river  rises  the  laland  <i 
Bodds,  with  its  luxuriant  gardens,  and  shining 
while  houses  built  in  the  modem  Turkish  stTle. 
On  tbe  opposite  shore  are  descried  the  palms 
and  muiarel*  of  Gizeh,  and  beyeod  in  the  blue 
distance,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pyramids  ftwaksu 


"  We  rode  lo  Cairo  on  the  4lh  of  April,  to 
pa^  our  respects  to  Prince  Albrecht,  who  re- 
ceived OS  all  very  kindly,  and  was  particnlaily 
attentive  lo  Lepsius,  who  regularly  dined  with 
him,  and  accompanied  him  everywhere.  The 
prince  afterwards  came  to  Sakkara  to  retnra  the 
visit,  and  he  made  an  agreeable  impreseioo  n 
all  with  whom  he  had  any  inlereoarae. 

"I  mitst  now  say  somethiikg  of  the  featiritica 
of  MtUid  <n  Ifiebbi,  that  ia  lo  say,  the  c^hca- 
tion  of  the  prophet's  birthday.  What  I  bate 
hiiherto  seen  of  the  religious  life  of  ihe  Maliome- 
taos,  has  made  an  unexpected  impression  on  me; 
inasmuch  as  I  have  found  a  considerable  deal  of 
gaieiv.  The  great  square,  called  Birket  d 
Eskebieh  ^which  is  laid  under  water  at  the 
periods  of  mundation},  and  the  adjoinii^  aireeti 
m  which  eonfeetionanea  are  add,  present  a  brit- 
liant  aspect  oo  festival  nights,  whea  ihey  ere 
splendidly  illuminated  with  large  coloured 
lamps.  Numbtn  of  spadous  tents,  well  lighted 
up,  are  thrown  open :  some  serve  for  eoffee- 
hoiises,  snd  others  are  appropriated  lo  the  reli- 
gious dances.  Lamps  ol  vanous  forma  are  hung 
upon  poles,  and  a  multitude  of  seeaawa,  swings, 
Kc.,  sffbrd  amusement  to  both  young  and  old 
children.  Groups  sii  in  circles  round  tbe  story- 
lellers,  the  dancers,  and  the  singers  of 'Abo 
Zeid,'.  and  other  romances.  Now  and  then 
nppean  a  dervise,  intoxicated  partly  with  drink, 
and  partly  with  fanaticism,  walking  bebiod  a 
flag  bearing  inscriptions.  Here  some  dervisee 
are  dancing,  and  there,  oihera  ate  singing  a 
chapier  from  the  koran.  Some  mount  on  laUes 
and  benches,  and  repeatedly  mutter  the  word 
Allah,  accompanied  by  airaiige  movements  and 
frestutes.    They  begin  in  a  low  looe  of  voice. 


lill  Ihey  become  absolutely  hoarse. 
Allah  !  Allah !  is  coosianily  repealed  with  fright- 
ful disiMtions  of  tbe  body  and  conniciiance, 
whilst  here  and  there  one  tails  down  aa  if  ia  aa 
'pileptic  fit.    Presenily  an  old  aheik,  of  Ten•^' 


o  nis  girdle,  siaikos  hi 
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th«  poles  «a  which  ih«  limpt  tre  fixed.  H«  it 
bareheaded,  evea  by  day,  under  the  hoiieEt  sun, 
and  he  siaads  wiih  bn  arms  Cilded,  and  coniinu- 
ally  moving  liis  head  from  rigki  to  Mi. 

"Theae  sinogespeclBclea  brought  forcibly  lo 
my  mind  sonte  omftBiians  in  SclielliiiE'*  lec- 
tures. It  teemed  m  though  we  beheld,  laid 
open  befure  «u  this  eathasiastic  reljgioo  of  an- 
tiquity, which  ia  spile  of  its  wild  orgies  has  its 
chatscWT  concealraled  in  one  Gud.  lElamism 
ba  religion  in  essence  anl^ior  lo  Chrisiianiiy. 
hot  the  monl  character  of  the  East  is  still 
rundameoially  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
lalaniiam  foaaded  it. 

"  During  the  dayiiiae  we  observed  femnivs  in 
ibe  crowd,  but  at  ni^ht  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 
Oq  one  occasion,  indeed,  I  saw  at  ni^hi  a.  figure 
called  a  dertise,  which  was  ia  reality  a  woman 
wrapped  np  in  a  Iteap  of  rags,  wiiboui  any  veil, 
and  her  disheTeiled  hair  flying  abuvL  Slie  was 
laughed  at  and  jeered  by  the  crowd  who  followed 
ber,  and  she  did  not  spare  them  in  return.  She 
brandished  a  large  iiiclt,  and  was  to  all  appear- 

'*  I  he  eoBclusioa  at  the  festival  was  rendered 
inleresiing  by  the  proceisiun  of  Islam.-  The 
sheik  of  una  at  the  Jervise  sects  came  from  the 
Mosque  where  be  had  bran  praying,  and  aii 
ed  by  :i  vast  retinue,  proceeded  at  noon  through 
the  Eabefaieh-square,  to  liie  residence  of  another 
■heik.  A  great  muhiivde  had  collected  ia  the 
square  to  see  the  proetasion,  and  whilst  waiiiog 
for  it  the  time  was  filled  up  in  eating  and  drink- 
iag.  At  It'Dsih  the  crowd  divided,  and  thi 
people  raiiffed  themselves  in  rows,  forming  i 
hue  or  pass.  A  number  of  fanatical  and  highly 
excited  derrises  rushed  in  a  disorderly  manner 
into  tba  pass.  Foaming  at  ike  ntuulh,  and  star- 
tag  wiih  hull-like  yet  lifelesa  eyes,  thev  roared, 
-■■  M  Allah!  A'  '  ■'---> 
e  themselve 

r  example 

people,  and  thus  a  sort  of  pavemeni 
bodies  was  formed.  Tbey  lay  crosswise  and 
cloae  toother,  with  their  arms  stretched  out. 
At  their  heads  and  feet  stood  rows  of  apectaturs. 
A  few  other  dervisea  stepped  across  the  bodies, 
and  after  praying  and  mattering  the  name  ot 
Allah  !  lay  dtiwo  beside  tbe  rest.  As  well  as  1 
could  reckon,  more  thaa  one  hundred  bodies  la 
prtistraie,  and  closely  packed  in  This  msnne 
Many  of  them  lay  trembling  in  every  limh,  bi 
still  repeating  Allah  !  By  and  by  app^red  a 
sheik's  procession  of  fiag-bearers  on  foot,  who 
alepped  across  the  bodies,  and  in  a  few 
came  tbe  sheik  himselt,  a  venerable- looking  old 
man,  on  horseback.  His  hone,  which  was  led 
by  two  deirises,  was  at  first  a  little  unmanage- 
able when  required  to  pass  over  the  hodiei 
However,  afier  some  resistance,  tbe  aiteDdani 
got  the  animal  to  move  forward,  stepping  very 
cautiously  and  deliberately.  Some  dervises  fol- 
lowed, but  the  siitbt  was  truly  horrible.  There 
was  every  likelihood  thai  the  poor  wretches 
who  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  would  be  iratti' 
pled  to  death,  for  they  were  so  close  logeilicT 
thai  it   was  scarcely  possible  for  the  h^rse  tc 

Iilace  his  hoof  between  any  two  of  iheni.     Ai 
engih  most  of  them  sprang  up  and  joined  the 

'  ],bm  manywere  so  much  hurt  that 
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they  were  dmUo  to  rise  wiihoot  help.  Some 
apiwarerf  almost  aen*elen  from  the  bruises  they 
had  received,  and  oihera  slipped  away  evidenily 
in  great  pain,  Doiwithstsndirtg  t4ke  assertion, 
which  was  repeated  from  muuih  to  mouth 
among  Ihe  crowiJ,  that  not  one  (if  them  had 
received  the  least  hurt,  all  having  been  saved 
by  the  word  Allah  !  etKl  the  prayers  which  the 
cheik  put  up  fur  them  on  the  previous  night. 
The  sheik  proceeded  to  visit  aniiiher  sheik,  ia 
'  courtyard  of  whose  residence  the  same  ceT»- 
ly  of  |iro?trBtioo  was  repeated.  A  great 
iber  of  persons  of  distinciion  were  invited  by 
the  »heik,  among  them  the  principal  Europeans: 
I  joined  the  company,  and  found  no  cause  to 
re[;ret  having  wiines*>ed  this  strange  religious 
-?remoTiy,  and  having  observed  ihe  staie  of 
?gr«dBiion  to  which  human  nature  may  be  , 
'duced  by  fanaticism.  1  was,  however,  glad  to 
eet  off  eoon,  and  mounting  my  dromedary  I  rode 
brick  through  rows  of  palm-irees  to  oar  encamp- 
where  we  Europeans  held  a  temporal 
Easier  festival  in  iliat  part  of  the  wildemeaa 
which  we  call  our  nwn  desert." 

AccoTiting  TO  the  latest  accounts  received  from 
Dr.  LepsiuB  and  his  companions,  ihey  had  left 
the  Pyramids  of  Giteh  andSakkata,  and  formed 
!neanii>ment  at  Fnyum,  where  ihey  ore  pro- 
ling  iheir  invest) gallons.  The  curious  and 
imporiaot  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Lep$ius  in 
relaiion  to  the  Egyptian  D y nasi  lea,  efliird  reason 
to  coDc)flde_  that  tae  Frussian  expedition  will 
unfuld  a  farncber  siore of  archttological  iofutm- 
ation  than  was  collected  by  the  great  French 
expedition. 

PRANCB. 

Thai  colossal  bookselling  enterprise,  the  re- 
printing of  the 'Moniteur,' from  1769  to  179V, 
is  drawing  towards  cumpleiion.  Of  the  thirty- 
two  volumes,  of  which  tne  publication  will  con- 
sist, twenty-nine  have  already  appeared. 
Twenty-five  of  these  volumes  coniaiD  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  three  great  revoluiiunary 
assemblies:  ihe  Caniiituanle,  ibe  Lrgiilalivt, 
and  the  Cancenfion.  Four  volumesare  devoted 
10  tbe  Dirt'.iortf.  The  Introduction  lo  the 
'  Monileur,'  which  is  wanting  in  so  many  copies 
of  that  most  remarkable  of  jnurnats,  is  now  re- 
printed. The  peculiar  value  of  ihis  new  edition 
consists  in  Ibe  Bcrupulutts  fidelity  with  which 
the  ediiots  have  repriKluced  ihe  rtxt  of  thUonly 
authentic  record  of  the  exiraordiaary  events  of 
the  great  French  revduiion.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  ci'nsiderableaiteniion  is  directed 
lo  the  reprinted  iwriionsufihiscelehmied  journal, 
a  little  sketch  uf  its  origin  and  history  may  not 
be  uninterestinT. 

The  eminent  bookseller  Fanckoucke  first  pro- 
jected the  p(au  of  a  daily  j'.urnal,  in  size  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  previously  existing,  arid 
whose  columns  were  Jo  be  the  records  of  fact* 
and  opioioni,  speeches  and  documenis.  Faock- 
oucke  estahltsbed  the  '  Moniteur,'  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. 1789,  under  the  twofold  title  of  '  La  Ga- 
zette Natioiiale.  ou  te  Mnniieur  Universel.'  On 
the  Isi  of  January,  1811,  the  paper  appeared 
luder  the  single  liile  of  'Mouiii:i.r  Uuivetsel,' 
and  IVom  that  period  its  character  was  no  Iwiger 
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exclusively  political ;  aniclet  on  liirroiurr, 
■cieocv,  aod  art,  uccupyiag  a  considi'rable  por- 
lion  of  iis  columns.  The  '  Uoaiieui'  bi^rsnie  a 
•on  of  daily  encyclopedia,  keeping  pace  niih 
ibe  prtjgrefis  of  tnal  social  renovaliun  lo  wbicli 
the  eocyclopedia  of  Diderot  and  d'Alemben  gave 
Ibe  impulse. 

Tbe.  earliest  conlribulors  lo  the  <  Moniieur,' 
were  La  Hartie,  Garat,  Lacratelle,  Andrirux, 
GiDguenf,  KaDaut-SaiDi-Eiienae,  Peucbel,  Ace, 
men  nbo  arierwatda  distinguished  ihemselveB 
in  ilie  hifrarcliy  of  ibe  public  vervice. 

The  first  conductor  of  the  'Monileui'  was  M. 
de  Martilly,  a  man  well  versed  in  political 
Kieoce  and  diplomacy.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
tbat  sioce  the  first  appearance  of  the  '  Moniteur' 
on  (he  24ib  of  November,  1769,  it  has  bceopulv 
lislied  daily  withoul  a  single  inlefrupliuo.  ""  ■ 
interval  fr  tii  the  upcniitg  of  the  iJlaies-eeueiBi 
on  the  5ih  (,f  3ilay,  17S9,  to  the  24ih  of  Novem- 
ber, 1796,  and  conjointly  with  those  additioaal 
numbers  an  introduction  was  published.  From 
February..  1730,  Maret,  afterwards  minisier  for 
foreign  aSdira  under  I^'apoleun,  superintended 
for  the  '  Moniteur,'  the  reports  of  the  sittinga  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  narrative  furm 
had  previously  been  adopted  in  these  reports,  I 
but  Maret  introduced  what  may  be  termed  the 
dramatic  form,  thai  ia  to  say,  giving  the  speeches 
in  the  first  person,  accompanied  by  those  descrip- ; 
tions  of  action  and  gesticulation  which  enable  : 
the  reader  to  enter  into  the  feelings tttad  passions 
of  ibe  Speaker.  Tbis  animated  style  of  report-  ' 
iog  the  debates  vastly  increased  the  intlueoce . 
and  importance  of  the  '  Moniteur,'  whoso  eJten- . 
*ive  circulaiion  helped  to  diaseminate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution.  ; 

Curing  (he  Gfty-four  years  of  its  existence  the 
'Monileur'  has  never  changed  its  form,  and 
tbrougbout  the  tumult  of  the  devolution,  it  was 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  order  of 
ihingSi  at  the  same  tjcae  maintaining  a  laudable 
tone  of  moderation. 

About  the  end  of  1793  tlie  editorship  fell  iuto 
the  hands  of  Tliuao-GrandWlle,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jourdan  after  the  9lb  Theimidor 
(the  fall  of  Robespierre).  Jourdan  reiaineii  the 
management  of  the  'Moniteur'  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  coosulaie.  when  lie  retired,  and 
Maret,  who  had  by  that  lime  become  a  minister, 
invited  M.  Sauvo  lo  become  editor;  but  still 
keeping  the  iournnl  under  his  own  supervision. 

From  the  Ist  Nivose,  ^carVIIL.a  new  era 
commenced  for  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  it  became 
the  acknowledged  official  journal  of  France. 
Napoleon  held  control  over  it,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Maret  and  Cambaceres,  who  were 
responsible  for  all  that  uppeured  in  its  columns. 
Owing  to  the  restraint  imposed  ou  the  freedom 
of  the  press  during  the  empire,  ibc  '  Moniteur' 
relinquished  its  reports  of  (he  legislative  de- 
bates, end  in  their  place  substituted  the  bul- 
letins of  the  grand  army,  and  polemical  ariiclca 
against  Enghnd.  The  restoration  conRrmed 
the 'Moniteur' in  its  position  :is  official  jourokl. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  to  enaci 
the  drama  of  tbe  Hundred  Days,  the  '  .Moniteur,' 
with  ihe  most  tenacious  observance  ofneutralily, 
■nnouoced  ia  one  end  the  tame  number,  the  de> 
perture  of  the  kin^  from,  and  the  errivel  of  the 
•mperoT  in  ihe  Tuileriei.  Fifteen  years  Uier, 
—that  la  to  My,  immaditlely  tAer  the  July  ibto. 


luiion,  one  of  tbe  first  steps  uf  tke  prontioMl 
government  WBS  to  aeciue.the  ccuirol  of  tbc 
'Moniteur:'  and  the  government  of  Lceii 
Philippe  consigned  the  superintendence  of  iht 
journal  to  the  ministerial  departments,  whence 
the  Terious  official  cuntribuiions  are  sapplitd. 
Aflet  Panckouoke'a  death,  which  occurred  in 
1798,  the  'Moniteur'  became  the  ptoperiy  of 
M.  Agasse.  The  latter  died  in  181:1,  sod  bii 
widow  remained  proprieloi  of  th«  paper  till  hei 
dmb  in  January.  1640.  M.  Sao*o,  who  bad 
bcM)  principal  editor  for  tbe  spase  of  forty  jtui. 
retired  in  April,  1840,  and  bis  successor,  the  pre- 
sent editor,  i*  Alphouse  Gnin,  an  advocate  <if 
Parisi  Tbe  sub-edituris  M.  Ernest  Fanckcudic. 
gretidsoo  of  the  fouttder ;  and  the  property  cf 
the  paper  belongs  to  tbe  heire  of  Fanckouckc 
and  Agatee.  The  complete  collectioa  of  the 
'  Moniteur,'  to  the  3ist  of  December,  1842,  t-Mr 
prises  one  hundrtd  and  five  folio  voltimes. 

The  exienaive  and  valuable  library  of  tbe 
late  distinguished  orienialisi,  Silve&tre  de  S*c;. 
was  Tecenily  sold  by  auction  in  Farjs :  De  Sacr. 
by  his  will,  having  ordered  that  the  sale  shouJ 
lake  place.  The  catalocue  contaioed  the  dc- 
Bcrjplioa  of  three  bundrec  end  sixty-four  Arabic 
Fenian,  Turkish,  and  Syrian  maDuscripts,  erttr 
ont)  of  which  noiseases  peculiar  iatercst. 

A  curious  little  work  which  haa  lately  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  forme  an  excellent  su(^lemm 
to  the  '  Mihiary  Anti^ities  of  AmMindL'  It  ii 
entitled  '  Hisioire  Miliiairedes  Hlepbans,'  and  it 
cooieine  a  description  of  the  mauner  in  whicb 
those  formidable  animals  were  trained  and  en>- 
plojred  in  the  wars  of  the  fersiaD*,  and  the 
Indian  kings,  of  Alexander  and  of  Pvrrbuc,  ikt 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  until  ihcy  dtt- 
appeared  from  the  armies  of  the  west. 

There  wtre  rtcenily  read  in  a  literary  saloo  of 
Paris  some  fragments  of  a  German  work  entitled 
'  Bevolutionskizzen  aus  den  Fraozoacheu  Zei- 
landen  von  1789  bis  IrHS.  (Sketches  of  iW 
ItevolHiionary  events  of  Fraoce,  from  1759  ic 
m43.)  Count  Mole,  tbe  Marquis  de  Drtai- 
Rri'zi,  and  many  other  persons  emineet  io 
literature  were  present.  The  fragmeais  wen 
listened  to  with  great  iotemi.  Tbe  author  liu 
not  avoj^red  himself,  but  ia  understood  to  be  M. 
PabKoitM,  formerly  Charge  d^AfTairea  from  tbt 
Netherlands  to  Paris.  The  book  will  be  pab- 
lisbed  in  Germany. 

In  the  comylt-rtniu  of  the  last  sittings  of  tbe 
Paria  Academy  ot  Science  it  ia  mentioned  ltii( 
M.Siebold,  the  Dutch  traveller  who  resided  so 
long  in  Japan,  has  presented  to  the  academr 
several  beautiful  maps  of  that  empire,  chieBy 
copied  from  some  that  were  eiecoted  by  Jipin- 
ese  geographers.  M.  Siebold  renders  a  tribute 
of  eulogy  to  the  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  tbest 
learned  Japanese.  It  may  be  added  (hat  Ihdi 
zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  information  is  not  \t* 
praiseworthy,  for  it  appears  that  Takahasi  Sat* 
Sazemu,  the  principal  astronomer  to  the  Japu- 
esu  government,  having  been  convicted  of  coq- 
municatiog  the  map  of  tbeemp>ire  toa.Et[ri)pMa 
barbarian,  was  condemned  to  two  year*'  iinpri- 
soomeot  and  olher  penalties. 

The  Chevalier  de  Gausseni,  the  palriarcb  of 
French  diplomatisis,  dieid  recently  in  Paris  at  ibe 
age  or96.  He  successively  filled  the  iit<pottaa( 
appointmeots  of  French  minister  to  Frederick 
the  Gnat,  and  ChaTgt  d'AAim  to  the  Coort  'i 
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Sweden.  In  this  latter  capacjiy  he  was  present 
at  the  masqtierade  at  tvhich  Ankerairoem  shot 
Oustaras  III ,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
Bssnssinacion. 

The  literary  co.itest  between  the  HomanttcisiE 
and  the  Classicists  has  ooee  more  broken  oat. 
Victor  Hugo  hns  planted  his' standard  in  the 
'Globe,'  and  from  ine  columns  of  the  '  Coosiiin-' 
lionnel'  his  opponents  launch  against  him  de- 
crees of  excoramnnicatioD.  The  '  Borgraves' 
was  the  snbjeet  of  some  half-dozen  nnicles  in 
the 'Constiiutioaneli'all  in  n  strain  of  censure. 
The  vast  populariiy  of  the  '  Mysiferes  dq  Paris,' 
hassuggesied  the  ideaofan  other  work  ofthesame 
class,  tobeentitled'Les  Mysiiresdes  Provinces.' 
Balzac  takes  ihe  lead,  and  fnrnisbcs  the  Grsi 

ert ;  the  second  is  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Hard,  one  of  the  redactetin  of  the  'Messager,' 
mod  the  third  is  to  be  written  by  Frederick 
Souli«. 

Allusion  has  freqoently  been  made  lo  the 
*  Memoires'  which  King-  Loiiis  Philippe  is  under- 
stood to  be  engaged  in  writing.  It  is  now 
Staled  that  these  'M^moires'  ttett  begun  he- 
fore  1830,  and  that  their  dale  commences  with 
the  emigraiion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Swii 
eriand.  The  political  occupations  which  clnimed 
the  king's  attention  after  toe  revolution  of  July 
caused  the  '  MGrnoltes'  to  be  suspended  daring 
several  vears,  bui  his  majesty  has  resumed  the 
l&sb,  and  devotes  to  it  an  hour  every  day.  The 
kins,  it  is  said,  intends  lo  recommend  in  his 
wilt  that  the  work  shall  not  be  published  till 
fifty  years  afrei  his  decease,  by  which  ■' 


noDnced  will  be  removed  from  the  si 
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E  Dioglesledt,  a  yoong  writer  of  very  '■ 
I,  and  a  well  known  coDttibalor  to  | 


great  tali 

soti^e  of  the'principal  Oerman  jouroais, 
to  have  received  from  the  King  of  Wurteraburg 
an  appointment  to  which  a  handsome  salary  is 
siiached.  Dr.  Dinglesiedi,  who  was  in  Vienna 
•whea  the  appointment  was  conferred  on  him, 
immedialely  proceeded  luSlutLgard  to  pay  his 
resjiects  to  the  king,  and  to  enter  upon  his  new 

A  German  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's  'Bur- 
graves'  has  been  performed  at  Hamburg.  The 
iraoslation  is  the  production  of  Anton  Schradei, 
m  young  poet  of  Dresden. 

The  German  journals  have  announced  the  in- 
tention of  Theodor  Hell  lo  resign  the  raanage- 
meoiof  the  '  Abend-Zeitung'  at  the  end  of  June. 
Dr.  Schneider,  of  Dresden,  is  named  as  the  Tuture 

Vhland  is  now  in  Leipsic.  He  is  pre- 
paring an  imporianl  historical  work  fur  the 
press,  and  spends  some  hours  every  day  in  the 
library.  On  his  arrival  the  siudi;nis  assembled 
and  saloted  bim  with  a  tremendous  Vival.  The 
old  bard  displayed  much  feeling  in  responding  to 
the  compliment. 

Professor  Boitiger,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  coloured  Photogra* 
phic  portraits.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  on  a 
recent  visit  lo  Frankfort,  was  an  eyewitness  of 
ProfeiiwM  B8i tiger's  first  successful  experli 


in  this  way,  and  expresseit  himself  much  pleased 
with  them. 

A  new  composition  of  Mendelssohn  Bariboldy 
has  lately  excited  great  attention  at  Leipsic, 
where  the  composer  at  tireseni  fills  the  post  of 
direcior  of  the  Musical  Cunservatory.    His  new 

Eroduction  is  adapted  to  (he  words  of  the  cele- 
raied  scene  in  Giithe's  'Faust,'  Die  trtte 
Wallmrgisehe  Nadu  (The  Orgie  of  ihe  Witches). 
It  is  described  as  being  one  of  ihe  boldest  and 
most  original  productions  cjf  ihe  author  of'  St. 
Paul.' 

Dr.  Bolnrd,  well  kooivn  by  his  travels  in  the 
East,  and  his  writings  on  the  Plague,  died  lately 
at  Dresden,  in  his  thirty-eighth  vear.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity.  In 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Cons tantini] pie, 
he  frequently  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in 
attendance  on  persons  infected  with  the  plague. 
He  shut  himaelfup  in  Leander's  Tower  among 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  malady,  and  was 
the  last  lo  leave  Ihe  place  which  the  people  of 
ihecouDiry  could  not  even  approach. 

HOLLAND. 

I     Johaon  Lenting,  professor  of  philosophy  ud 
'  polite  literature  at  ilie  University  of  Orooingen, 
died  on  the  2d  of  June,  at  the  age  of  fifty-thre 
His  death  is  a  great  loss. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Amster- 
dam lo  ihe  memory  of  Herabrandt.  Hn  arlist 
namedRoyer,B  native  of  Amsterdam,  is  com- 
missioned to  fomish  the  design. 

The  report  which  has  been  for  some  lime  cir- 
culated respecting  the  suppression  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht,  is  now  understood  to  be  devoid  of 
foundation. 

ITALY. 

The  Swedish  Count  Palin,  who  filled  a  diplo- 
matic mission  at  the  papal  court,  and  died  some 
lime  ago  in  Rome,  left  behind  him  a  curioua 
and  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  antinuiiiea. 
,The  learned  Barnabite,  Father  Ungarelli,  has 
just  completed  an  e:icellenilv-arran3ed  catalogue 
of  this  colieclioo,  among  which  ihere  are  curio- 
sities of  a  class  not  found  in  other  collections  of 
Egyptian  antiriuilies.  It  is  probable  that  Count 
Patin's  collection  will  be  purchased  for  ihe  mu- 
seum of  ihe  Vntjcan.  Besides  the  Egyptian 
antiijuiiies.  the  collection  likewise  contains  a 
coosiderablenumber  of  ancient  coins  and  medals; 
viz. :  771B  Greek  medals,  804  Homan  consular 
medals,  and  4419  of  ihc  time  of  ihe  empire. 
There  are  a  few  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture  in  Count  Palio's  collection,  one  of 
which  is  much  admired  by  the  connoisseurs  of 
art.  It  is  a  figure  of  Venus,  called  Venut  with 
the  ilipper.  It  was  found  in  E^pi,  but  is  pro- 
nounced to  he  a  fine  specimen  of  the  classic  age 
of  Greek  sculpiure. 

Baron  Sariorins  von  Waltersleben  a  short 
time  ago  left  Palermo  on  his  return  lo  Germany. 
His  geogaosiic  map  of  Mount  t^ina,  the  fruit  of 
six  years'  indefatigable  labour,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

The  Duke  di  Serra  F&lco's  book  on  the  anti- 
rjuitics  of  Sicily  i*  now  finished,  and  the  author 
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MisceUaiHons  Liuiary  JToticts. 


Jply. 


is  engBfitd  in  coIleciiaK  materials  fo 

smaller  dimenstuss  ana  lesi  prutbuiiu  ffstHrcn, 
bui  n\so  rrliiiiugio  ilie  nioniiiuenis  gl'Skily. 

The  scjliilor.  IVtaJto,  of  Naples,  has  jusi  com- 
pleied  tlie  culu^sal  marble  gruup  whicli  lie  was 
commissioned  lo  rxecuie  liy  the  guverDineDt  of 
ihe  [Jnjied  Siaiea.  h  is  dtsiJneJ  to  adoTn  iht 
■ummii  orthecapirulufihecitjr  of  Wa.-hingion. 
The  group  consiais  of  two  figures,  one  represeni- 
inzCiiluuibus,  aod  ihe  other  an  lodian  female. 
The  latter  is  limidly  turn  tog  away  from  tbe 
European  sirangcr,  bill  al  iLe  same  lime  direet- 
iag  mwards  hiiu  a  glance  of  curlosiiy.  Tlie 
iet'ma  ns  well  as  ihr  masterly  eiecutioa  of  the 
group  fxciie  general  adiiiiiuiiui). 

An  autograph  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  was 
discovered  ia  a  niiignlar  m;inner  sume  weeks 
■gu  at  I'erDgia.  Thenuiograph  Consists  of  ao 
orJer  (o  the  nrmy,  and  a  bill  ofesehaoge  for  two 
milliuii*  of  fiancs,  addresstd  lo  Gioeral  iMas- 
aena.  the  jiaper  was  enclosed  within  a  fire- 
franc  piece,  whii'b  baring  the  eppeannee  of 
bad  'money,  a  prison  to  wbo<n  it  was  ufiiereil  ii 
payiiieDi  broke  it  and  found  ihe  ducuuieui  wiib 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  arcbKolugical  insii 
tuliun  in  Rome,  a  very  learned  paper  by  Dr 
Heozen  was  read.  It  ireated  of  the  remarkahli 
Mosaic  in  tie  Vilta  Borghese,  representing  ibe 
gladiator  combat.  Two  accompanying  bronze 
busts  of  small  si^e  were  exhibited.  In  one,  ihe 
liBiis  of  ibe  elder  Brutus  were  recagnizab!e,just 
as  ihey  appear  in  iberelebraied  bust  ol  ilie  capi- 
lol.  Tlie  other  represented  a  youns  and  beauti- 
ful female.  Boib  busts  bad  beeti  first  found  iu 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  snd  were  last  ceulury 
presented  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  a  lady.  It 
IS  deserving  of  lemark,  ihal  the  Consular  Tra- 
bea  appears  in  ihis  Herculaneum  bust  of  Brui 
precisely  as  in  the  lust  of  the  capitol.  Taking 
It  for  grauied  that  this  is  a  real  Brutus,  there  is 
Borne  probability  in  the  supposition  that  '  ~ 
companion  bust  represents  Lui;reiia, 

A  letter  from  Palermo,  dated  May  27lh,  c 
tains  the  following:— "  The  whole  of  Alfie 
works  bar  e  been  prohibited  bye  decree  of 
Censor.  This  measure  eiciies  no  small  degree 
orssioDbhment.  Though  some  of  Alfieri's  writ- 
ings tuay  namrally  be  very  objectionable  lo  the 
gorernment,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  divine  any  rea- 
*oa  for  the  present  extensive  prohibition,  espe- 
cially considering  the  long  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  all  the  author's 
works.  The  prohibiiion  ai  first  laid  on  Tbiers's 
'History  of  ibe  Revolution'  was  long  ago  raised, 
and  an  edition  of  the  work  was  aciualiy  in  the 
press  at  Naples,  a  fact  not  a  litile  cxiraordiDary 
when  it  is  recollected  in  what  terms  the  author, 
in  certain  passages,  speaks  of  the  relations  uf 
the  Neapolitan  court.  Bui  lo!  the  Censor  has 
once  mure  forbiddeu  the  publication,  when  il 
wai  understood  to  be  half  printed,'' 

PRUSSIA. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  Professor  Schell' 
iog  have  recently  had  a  medal  struck  in  honoui 
of  him.  Two  of  these  medals,  one  in  gold,  and 
th«  other  in  silTer,  were  recently  presented  lo 
ibe  ProfMwr,  by  a  deputation  of  literary  men. 


The  medals  were  aceompaDied  by  an  addres*, 

wriiien  on  parchment,  expre^smg  the  hig^ 
giaiilie^iiioi,  which  ihe  friends  of  Rebelling  liad 
enjoyetl  tu  ulieniling  his  lectures  ai^d  heatiog 
expounded  from  bis  own  lips  the  philusophy  of 
Revelation,  of  which  he  is  the  founder,  the 
medal  heais  on  one  side  a  good  likeness  of  Herr 
Scbeiling,  and  ou  the  other  an  emblemaLical 
repteseoiatiun  of  his  philosophy. 

A  publication  tia.1  lately  appeared  at  K6nics- 
herg,  enliiled  '  Voilesungi-n  des  Profesturs  Ro- 
aenkianziibei  Schetliug  sod  seine  Fhil>.-aophte. 
(Lectures  of  Professor  Hosenhrtaz  on  Scbelltag 
and  his  Philosophy.)  Tbe  following  is  ibc 
descripiion  given  by  Rosenkranz  of  Schellioe's 
persona)  appeamuce  and  roannei  of  delivery  : — 
"  A  short  and  spare  figure:  a  high  lorehead  and 
white  hair.  The  general  expression  of  his 
counlennnce  sharp  rather  than  cordial,  indicst- 
iii^  a  sanguine  raiher  than  a  melancholy  lem- 
peraroent.  His  dress  is  elegant,  but  sober,  mnd 
wiilioul  any  trace  of  foppery.  He  Qsaallyap- 
penrs  in  a  brown  frocteoat,  grey  iroosera,  and 
a  black  era  rat.  A  silver  snuff-boi  which  Schell- 
iiie  frequently  takes  up  and  lays  d  wn  wiib  hia 
left  hand,  seems  lo  be  the  symholical  decoraiioD 
of  liie  lectures.  I  expected  to  hear  from  t>c!.ell- 
iiig  a  fluent  aud  spooianeoua  stream  of  eltx^ueucCi 
huL  I  was  disappointed.  He  drew  from  bis 
pocket  some  sheets  of  paper,  from  which  be 
read,  and  certainly  in  a  most  impressiTe  style. 
From  lime  lo  lime  be  paused  antf  delirered  ex- 
tempore paraphrastic  explanations,  in  wJiicb  a 
certain  poetic  glow  was  perceptible,  iu  spile  of 
ibe  sieat  pains  which  Schelling  took  lo  repress 
it.  His  Suahian  accent  is  not  so  marked  as  that 
of  Hegel.  Il  floats  smoothly  and  gracefully 
over  his  delivery,  and  imparts  to  it  ■  certain 

The  Berlin  papers  annoance  ibe  death  of 
Captain  Frederick  Eiug  von  Nidda,  at  ihe  age 
uf  silly -seven.  He  was  a  member  of  the  TbuT' 
iiigen  Saxixi  society  for  the  discovery  and  ex- 
planaiioQ  of  naiional  antiouiiiea.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  poetic  talent  ■■  well  as  for 
his  learning. 

Tbe  celebraied  sculptor.  Ranch,  has  now 
fully  completed  his  model  for  the  colossal  eques- 
trian sume  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  statue 
is  to  he  cast  in  bronze  and  erected  in  Berlin,  in 
the  square  beiweeu  the  uuiversiiy  Jind  the 
paUce  of  the  prince  of  Prussia.  Tbe  late  King 
Frederick,  W  illiam  HI.,  shortly  before  his  death. 
laid  the  ibundation-stone  for  the  pedestal  od 
which  ihis  statue  is  to  be  raised.  Old  Fntz  is 
represented  on  horseback,  and  looking  down-' 
wards :— the  sharp  intellectual  expression  of  ibe 
countenance  has  been  happily  caught  by  Bauch. 
The  costume  wns  a  subject  of  great  perplexity 
to  the  sriis:;  but  be  finallv  determined  oo 
adopting  the  dress  wiih  wbicn  the  memory  of 
Frederick  is  fimiliarized  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
people:  viz.,  the  cocked-hat  and  the  Prussian 
uniform ;  the  inelegant  efieet  of  the  latter  being 
somewhat  modified  by  the  ample  folds  of  the 
ermioe  roanUe  which  is  draped  on  tbe  figure. 
At  each  angle  of  the  pedestal  are  equestrian 
figures  of  Frederick's  principal  marshals;  and 
on  square  tablets  on  the  foar  sides  are  remeaeni- 
ed  in  relief,  those  classes  of  society  with  which 
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FrMJeriek  came  into  contaei  in  his  charaelera  ol' 
■CTcreJgn,  leuislaior,  sutbor,  and  tirlisl. 

ProfiKSur  PreUBs,  the  ediior  of  Ibe  collecled 
WDika  □!' FreiJ^nck  the  Great,  is  now  advancing 
rapidly  wiih  his  lask.  'I'weniy-ooe  vdumes  are 
•Ireadj'  completed.  Or  these,  seven  roJunies 
campnse  the  Icing's  historical  writing! ;  three, 
his  philosophic  norks ;  six,  his  poems ;  and  fi?e, 
bis  corte^puodeoce.  Only  nine  vulntnes  are 
now  waotinr  to  complete  the  ibiriy  of  which 
the  whole  collection  is  [ocooiist ;  and  these  wiU 
be  ready  in  a  year. 

TheFruMian  KOTerameDt  is  prepariDg  loeead 
*  iraM  BcieDiiQc  expedition   in  exniore   Mine 

Kits  of  the  Caucaini.  Dr  Koch,  of  Jena,  aod 
■  Rose,  ihe  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  (he 
entioeDt  Sanserii  scholar,  are  to  be  at  the  head 
of  (his  eipediiioD.  Froisia  is  ot  the  preseni 
momeiii  seoding  scientific  explorera  to  aU  the 
leasi-koowQ  corners  of  the  globe. 

RUSSIA. 

The  laai  Duinb«r  of  th« '  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review'  cooimined  a  notice  of  ihe  death  of  Fred- 
erick Von  Adrinng,  director  of  the  Asiatic  Acad- 
emy of  Si.  Peiersburgh.  The  following  bioers- 
phical  particulars  relaiing  to  thai  distinguished 
scholar,  arc  collected  from  an  auihentic  source. 

He  was  bom  at  Stettin  in  the  year  176B,  and 
Was  the  nephew  (not  the  son  a*  has  been  erro- 
neously stated)  of  thegreat  linguist  of  the  same 
Dtme.  In  17tJ7  he  enlered  the  Unireistty  of 
Leipslc,  where  he  de?oied  socne  years  to  the 
study  of  Jurivprudrnce  end  Philosophy.  He 
iheo  accepted  the  apnoinimeni  of  tutor  in  ibe 
family  of  «  Courland  lady  of  rank.  In  1794  he 
visited  St.  Feiersburgb,  where  be  became  Cen- 
*or,  and  suhaequenily  manager  of  the  German 
iheaire  in  ibal  capital.  In  the  year  1803,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  appointed  him  tutor  to  bis 
two  younger  broi  hen,  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicho- 
las aad  Michael.  After  1813  he  became  the 
coadjutor  of  ihe  Imperial  Chancellor,  Count 
Humf  anzoff,  in  a  tast  of  vast  labour  and  le- 
*^rch,  riz.,  [he  eollectiau  and  arrangemenl  of 
all  the  existing  ancient  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  early  ■  History  of  Russia.'  These  umied 
labours,  which  were  continued  till  the  Chancel- 


lung  received  the  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Asiatic  Academy,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Ofhis  nnmerons  writings  on  antiquities,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  is  the  '  Desetipiion  of  the 
KoTsun  Gates  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Novgorod.'  Among  Adelung's  pbilotoipcal  works, 
Ihe  most  imponant  in  point  of  leammg  and  re- 
search are  his  '  Biblioiheca  SBn5criia'  (Lilera- 
lare  of  the  Sanscrit  Language)  and  his  '  Bibli- 
otheca  Glotiica'  [a  General  Survey  of  all  knotm 
Languages  aod  their  Dialects.)  From  18U1  to 
1806  he  was  a  contribuior  to  a  magazine  edited 
by  Sioich,  and  entitled  '  Russia  uoder  Alexander 
I.'  On  the  early  condition  of  Russia,  he  had 
iniendrd  to  publish  in  three  separate  worka;  and 
he  had  collected  an  ample  score  of  materials 
from  Rome,  Vienna,  London,  and  Stockholm. 
But  he  died  al  St.  Peieraburgh  on  the  30th  of 
January  lasl,  in  Iha  ?9ih  year  of  bis  age. 


SPAIN. 


Attention  has  recently  been  attracted  in  ihe 
literary  circles  of  Madrid,  to  a  curious  manu- 
script work,  in  the  Spanish  language,  formiitg 
an  inieresiiog  'Supplemeni  to  the  Hisioiy  of  ihe 
Emperor  Chiirles  V,,'  and  containing  some  very 
curious  particulars  of  the  latter  days  of  ibat 
monarch  in  Ihe  raonasierj'  of  St.  Justus.  Thia 
manuscript  is  the  production  cf  Don  Tomas  Goo- 
zatez.  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  the  auihor  of  • 
•Meoiorial  on  Fhilip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen 
Mary  of  England,'  which  forms  a  portion  of  ihe 
'  Memorias  de  la  Real  Acsdemia  de  Hisioria.' 
Gonzalez  was,  during  the  latter  period  of  bit 
life,  keeper  of  the  State  Archives  at  Simaocai, 
and  whilst  there  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Historical  Academy  of  Madrid  to  write  a  '  His- 
tory of  ihe  Emperor  Charles  v.,  from  the  Period 
of  his  Abdication.'  Though  Gonzalez  lived  to 
complete  thia  lask,  yet  he  died  befure  the  work 
appeared  in  the  collection  of  ihe  'Memorias'  of 
the  Academy.  At  bis  decease  he  bequeathed  ihe 
manuscript  to  his  nephew  (who  succeeded  him 
as  keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Simancas],  with 
direclims  that  ihe  sum  of  3  000  piasters  should 
be  paid  for  the  privilege  cf  publishing  it.  The 
manuscript  forma  one  folio  volume  of  300  pages, 
neatijr  written  by  ihe  hand  of  a  copvist.  On  the 
margins  there  are  numerous  valuable  notes  and 
additions  in  the  handwriting  of  Gonzalez  himself. 
The  title  is  '  Vida  y  muene  del  Emperador  Carlo* 
Quinio  en  yusie,'and  the  work  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  abdicaiioo  of  ihe  emperor  at 
Brussels,  and  the  description  of  bis  journey  to 
Spain.  The  illustrative  documents,  which  are 
copied  from^lhe  originals,  are  given  in  an  appeo* 
dix.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  sets  fool  on  Spanish 
ground,  the  interest  of  ihe  narrative  heightens. 
The  sources  whence  the  auihor  has  derived  his 
materials  are  of  the  most  auihentic  and  satisfac- 
tory chamcier.  The  emperor's  daughter,  Donna 
Juana,  ihe  widow  of  Prince  John  of  Portugal, 
and  during  the  absence  of  Philip,  regent  of  Spain, 
comiuissioned  Don  Luis  Qunada,  the  steward, 
and  Don  Juan  Vaaquez  de  Molina,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  emperor,  to  send  her  a  daily 
report  of  everyibinjj  concerning  her  father.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  individuals  abovenBmed,wha 
were  always  nbout  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fultesi  coaSiieoce, 
dispatched  a  letter  ever;-  day  to  Valladolid, 
where  the  princess  resided,  describing  the  empe- 
ror's occupations,  stale  of  health,  copversattoo, 
and  in  short  all  that  took  place  in  the  monastenr 
of  Si,  Justus.  These  curious  diapaicbea,  wbica 
are  among  the  archives  ai  Simancas,  have  fur- 
nished Senor  Gonzalez  with  materials  for  his 
narrative.  Many  of  the  documenia  are  given  in 
iheir  literal  form,  together  with  numerous  lei- 
lers  wriiieu  by  the  emperor  when  on  bis  journey 
lo  Spain,  and  after  he  had  fixed  his  abode  in  ihe 
monastery.  Heretofore  it  has  genemlly  been 
believed  that  Charles  V.,  afler  his  retirement  to 
St.  JuBltu,  not  only  led  a  mcmbish  life,  bul  sub- 
jected himself  to  ads  of  the  mosi  rigorous  peni- 
tence. It  is  even  related  thai  he  laid  himself  in 
a  coffin,  and  had  solemn  funeral  riles  performed 
over  him  whilst  living.  Robertson,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Charlet  V.,'  gives  a  circumaiaolial  da- 
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Bcriptioa  of  ihls  «U«g«d  ceremoay ;  after  which, 
he  eiBim,  [he  emperor  was  aliacK^d  with  a  fever 
and  died.  That  all  this  is  a  mere  Gciion  is 
proved  on  ihe  moil  incoQirovenible  tefllimotij'  in 
the  manuMript  of  Seaor  Gonzalez.  The  cod- 
clusioQ  of  the  manuscript  consists  of  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  birth  atiu  early  life  of  tha  cele- 
brated Don  John  of  Austria.  As  long  as  the 
emperor  lired,  Quijada,  to  wham  the  edueatioo 
of  Don  John  was  entrusted,  and  who  alone  knew 
the  prince's  {larentage,  refused  to  divulge  ihe 
Mcrel.  Bat  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  Qui- 
jada  formally  confessed  (he  illusirious  birth  of 
Don  John. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M.  Olivier,  of  Lausanne,  has  become  the  edi- 
tor of  the  '  i^viie  Snisse,'  a  periodical  publica.- 
tic»  originally  established  on  the  plan  of  the 
French  '  Revue  des  Deus  Monies.'  Olivier  is 
himself  a  writer  of  considerable  talent,  and  he 
has  secured  the  co-operaiion  of  several  distin- 
guished literary  men.  'i'he  publication  embraces 
a  wide  range  of  subjects;  viz.,  politics,  liiera- 
lare,  science,  and  art.  M.  Agassiz,  uf  Neuf- 
chaiel,  is  engaged  lo  furnish  a  portion  of  the 
scientific  iDformalian. 

Whilst  digging  in  a  cellar  at  Aarau,  in  Argo- 
vie,  some  workmen  recently  discovered,  at  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  the  re- 
mains of  an  aneient  road.  The  conatruction  of 
the  road,  together  with  some  ancieut  coins  found 
in  the  aatne  spot,  lead  to  (he  inference  that  it 
was  anciently  ilie  Roman  road  leading  from 
Windiah  to  Olten. 

SWEDEN. 

Ji  ^ill  be  recollected  (hat  the  manuscripU 

deposited  bv  Gustavus  III.  in  the  University  of 

Upwla,  and  examined  ia  tba  year  1843,  in  eon- 


fbrmiiy  with  tbal  monarch's  will,  arc  not  of 
later  <bie  than  1786.  Another  collection  of  man- 
uscripti  rdating  to  Gusiavus  has  recenily  bwa 
brought  to  light,  aad  their  dates  extend  10  ih« 
last  years  of  his  reign.  The  hiaiory  of  ihne 
newly- discovered  maniucripta  is  cariooa.  Aiia 
the  death  of  Gustavus,  all  his  paper*  were  od- 
leeted  together,  for  the  purpose  of  bung  sent, 
according  to  liis  desire,  to  the  Uuiveisi^  of  U^ 
sala,  (^vernor  Rosenstein,  who  was  lauusitd 
with  the  execution  of  this  busioeu,  lodsed  At 
cheats  contajninr  the  papers,  in  the  Bank  if 
Stockholm,  until  an  opponunitv  ahoald  occie 
for  sending  them  to  Upsala.  The  cbesis  writ 
deported  ID  the  cellars  of  the  bank  fbc  oearli 
fortv  years,  and  then  the  director  of  the  bani 
declared  they  coald  not  longer  retain  elMige  d 
them.  Meanwhife  Governor  RoMDSteia  n 
dead,  and  the  chesta  were  conveyed  to  the  cam- 
try  residence  of  Baron  Tersmeden,  his  lieir  ul 
successor.  Baron  Tersmeden,  knowing  ihtt 
the  chesta  belonged  to  the  University  of  Upstk 
requested  (he  chancellor  (Archbishop  Roarastreii 
to  take  charge  of  them;  but  ibe  latter  was  iai» 
burry  to  do  so,  probably  because  he  knew  ibr; 
could  not  be  opened  until  fifiy  years  after  lU 
death  of  the  king.  Some  years  artemi4 
Archbishop  Roaeosiein  himself  died,  and  tbn 
being  no  one  at  Upsala  who  was  aware  of  ibe 
existence  of  ihe  chests,  their  reeenl  arrival  ttm 
was  unexpected.  Their  contents  are  descritw^ 
as  being  more  interesting  (hao  the  tnannsenai 
examined  laet  year.  This  newiy-foiuid  ediff' 
tioD  relates  (o  the  last  years  of  in«  onforlasiK 
moonrch's  reign,  a  period  whieli  is  orerhiuf 
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tions of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise),  3  toIs. 
Paris,  1^43,  &1;  Sir  W.  Scon'sLifeofNapoleon, 
ib;  M.Menital'a  Work,  S51,  SS2;  incidents  in 
ihe  priTale  life  of  Napoleoo  and  Marie  X^uisa, 
^58-^6. 

New  Woiks  published  od  the  Conlinenl,  List  of, 
168-170;  335,  340. 

Niebufar  B.a.,NBchgetaaMneSchiiften  [see  above]. 

Notes  d'^un  Voyage  dans  I'Ouesi  de  la  France  (A 
journey  in  the  West  of  France),  par  Prosper  Mi- 
rimee,  Inspeeteur-general  des  Honunen*  Hit- 
toriqueade  France,  Parif,  lb36, 191. 


Oeboa,  Don  Eugeniode,  Tesoro  del  Teatro  Espaiiol, 
desde  su  orlgen  hsMa  nurstras  dias,  376. 

CEuTres  da  Francois  Rabelais.  NouTelle  edition, 
par  J.  Jacob.  Bibliophile  ^Worka  of  Rabelais, 
edited  by  (he  Bibliophile  Jacob),  Paris,  1B40, 173  ; 
study  of  the  ancient  classic  euihors  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  174;  Rabelais' views  on  education, 
175,  176;  sketch  of  his  life,  177-181;  185,186; 
188-190;  description  of  Gargnntua  and  Panta- 
gruel,  laO-lB&i  186-198. 


Pclramb's  Life  and  Worka,  319. 

Plato's  UnierrcdunKcn  ueber  die  QmcIu  (Plato's 
'Laws,' translated  from  l be  Greek  by  Schulthek, 
with  the  Notes  of  Salomon  Voeplin, Zurich  Pro- 
lessor)  3  vols.  Zurich,  1842-3,  i60. 

Plaionis  Parmenides,  cum  quatuor  libris  prolwMne- 
nonim  elcommentarioperpeiuo.  Accedunt  Procli 
in  Paniienidem  eommentarii  runeemendatnaediti. 
Cura  Qodfr.  StallbauiDi  (The  '  Parmenides'  of 
Plato,  with  Ihe  comntentary  nf  Proclus.  Edited 
by  G.  Btallbaum),  Lipais,  1839-41,  960. 

Plauti,  M  Acei,  ComtuiiK  quR  supersuoi,  ad  meli- 
orum  codicum  fidem  receniuil,  versos  ordinavit, 
difliciliora  interprelatus  estCaiolus  Herm.  Write 
(The  Comedies  of  Marrus  Acciui  Flautus,  edited 
by  C,  H.  Wcise),  Quedlinborgi  el  LipsJE,  1838, 
106;  negleel  of  the  works  of  Plautus,  109,110; 
ancient  and  modern  comedy,  110;  comedies  of 
Plautus,  IlO,  111;  their  dramaiis  persona  enu- 
mcrattd  and  described,  1 11-116  ;  subject  of  each 
play  in  alphabetical  ordrr,  briefly  narrated,  IIG- 
125;  opinion  on  Plautus,  125. 
esies  Con  "  ■  -  ■  ■  " 
.'E:cossaiB( 

loted  from  the  Scotch),  par  M.  Leon  de  Wailly  ; 
aVBC  une  iDirodurHon  du  m^.ne,  Paris,  1S43,  45; 
M.  Wailly's  execution  of  the  work,  45,  4(>;  Bar- 
bier's  poems,  47 ;  translation  of  Barbitr'a '  Iriole,' 
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41, 4S,  and  ofliu  SoomU  on  Lotd  Falkland  and 
Mudame  Roland,  49;  M.  Vicn net's  Bceounl  of 
huntelf,  49,50;  VirancL'a  '  Fablci,' S0|  fable  of 
llie  '  Emancipated  SeholBre'  trHiiilaled,  ib. 

Politics  sod  VenesorLamartim.M. 

FoiUBid,  Luerdce,  TragUis,  3!l7- 


ftabdai*  hia  Lift  and  Worka,  173. 

Reiwin  Uogim  (A  Journey  through  HungarvVby 
J.  a.  Kohl,  Dreiden  and  Leipiic,  184^,  ibi. 

Reiiewa,  Short,  of  Recent  Publieationa,  161-157: 
3i&330. 

Rimei  Heroiqoea  ( Heroic  Rhyoiea),  par  Aagoale 
Barbier,  Paria,  1843, 4&. 

Rlmt  del  Peiraica,  Le,  con  note  leuerali  e  crkicbe 
del  C»(LelTBin),  Taiaoni,  MuraLori,  AlSeri,  Oin- 
{ueae.  Da  C  Albertinida  Verona.^toin,  Firenie, 
1842}  Life  of  Petrarch,  by  Thomaa  Campbell, 
London,  lMI,S19i  remarka  on  Mr.  Camp^tl'a 
work,  ib. ;  Eneliih  orthoKranhy  of  fore ien  names, 
319,^J0;  lite  of  Petrarcli,  ^JD-23a:  Mcintni,  the 
painLcr,  his  portrait  of  Laura,  SSJ ;  Boccaccio, 
227,  £28  ;  Peirarch'a  Laitn  Work»,233i  erilicism 
on  his  llalian  poeiry,  333^3£. 

Riitcr,  Q^&chichta  der  Philowphie,  960. 

Robeit  Maoaire,  rSle  crM  par  Fiedric  Lemaitre; 
Vautrin,  Drame  pur  M.  Baliac,  P>ria,  1841, 76,90. 

Russia  en  l83U,  La,(RuB*ia  in  IK39),parle  Uaiquia 
deCuBiine,4  lola,  Paris^  1843;  Esorit  de  I'ccodd- 


to  (he  '  Dialo^e*'  of 


bridgn,  1836,  9Ga 
Schloaser,  F,  C,  'Jeschichte  del  Achtzehnten  Jahr- 

hundnns  und  des  Neunzrhnten  bis  zum  Sturz  del 

fraiizoiiachrn  CaiMrreichs,  mit  besoiiderer  Knck- 

aichl  aufceislliche  Bildung,  13. 
Bchuben,   Dr.    P.  W.,  Handbuch   der  altgemeiiien 

Stauislrunde  von  Europa,  330. 
Schulihek,  Plato's  Unterredungen  fiber  die  OcsetEe, 

■Hilt. 


Dry  I 
jwftnwick,  London,  1813, 3^9. 
Short  Reviews   of  Roeeot  PnUicatioiis,  IM-IST; 

39&330. 
Soulii,  Frtdeiia,  Le  Chilean  des  Pyietieea,  190. 
Oattan,  H  Mammone,  Tfi,  M 
HsJioD  de  Campagna  k  Vendte, 

SouTFStre,  Emiie,  Lcs  Deroieta  Brctens,  19). 

Spain,  Qautier's  Travels  in,  aS7. 

Spanish  Drama,  lbs  pIitb  of  Lona  de  V*n  sod 

CaUeron,  376. 
Bleel,  Madame  de,  anecdote  of,  94. 
Siallbaum,  PUtonis  Fameoidea,  Ao.  Ac.  (Tbe  Pai^ 

menides  of  Plato,  with  the  commcDtary  at  Pto- 

cina),  aeo. 

Steffcns,  Was  ich  ErMile,  aua  der  Erinnening  niedcr 

geachrifben,  71. 
Sue,  Eu^ne,  Lei  Mvaidrsa  de  Paria,  196. 


L^i  Hvaidna  de  Paria,  ISG. 

nna.    [See  above,  Salecliona,  fte.] 


Tealro  Eacogido  de  Lope  de  Ven,  Madrid,  ISW, 
976. 
'esnro  del  Tealro  Espaflol,  deide  an  origen  hastK 
nuestras  dial  (Qems  of  the  Spanish  Drataa,  (hm 
its  Origin  to  tbe  Pnaenl  day),  bj  Dob  Bugeaio 
de  Ochoa,  1838-40, 376. 


VsDirin,  Dnune,  par  M.  de  Balzac,  Paris,  1811,  IE, 

90. 
Verred'Bau,  Le;  00,  le«  Eflrta  et Irs  CaiiKS,  Cova^ 


Wsilly,  Uon  de,  Poeiiea  CompUiea  de  Robeit 
Buma,  Traduitea  de  I'Ecosaaii,  45. 

Was  ich  Erlebte,  bus  der  Erinneruog  nieder  n- 
schtieben  (Faclsand  FeelinRi  from  my  Utrj,  Vob 
Henricb  Steffens,  6  vol*.,  Brtilau,  1810-1-^71, 
chnraclerialics  of  Steffena  and  his  work.  71,  7S ; 
BieShns'a  opinion  of  Klopstock,  73,  73  ;  SchiHer, 
73;  Laiater,  74;  Ooihe,  74,75;  Schalling  and 
Fichie.  75. 

Weiae,  Carolus  Bprm.,  M.  Accit  Plaali  ComadiK 
&e.  (^The_Corned|e>  of  Marcus  Accioa  Plauios, 


edited  by  C.  H.  Weise),  1 
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